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Wednesday,  March  8,  1995. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

WITNESS 

thomas  p.  crumbly,  assistant  secretary  for  environmental 
manacement 

Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  Myers.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  This  afternoon  we 
are  going  to  hear  on  the  environment  restoration  and  waste  man- 
agement. Secretary  Grumbly,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you.  Your  pre- 
pared statement  will  be  put  in  the  record,  and  you  may  proceed  as 
you  care. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate  very  much  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  DOE's  Environmental  Management  Program 
and  the  form  of  its  1996  budget  request  and  thank  you  very  much 
for  including  my  statement  in  the  record. 

Before  you,  £uid  I  know  you  haven't  had  a  chance  to  take  a  look 
at  it,  but  I  have  three  documents  that  I  hope  you  will  at  least  take 
some  opportunity  to  glance  at  over  the  next  couple  weeks.  First  is 
what  we  call  the  English  language  version  of  our  budget.  Environ- 
mental Management  1995,  which  hopefully  translates  all  of  the 
dollars  and  projects  that  begin  with  Ks  and  Ys  and  other  things 
into  common  sense  so  you  can  understand  that. 

Secondly,  I  think  an  important  book  called,  "Closing  The  Circle 
on  the  Splitting  of  the  Atom,"  which  really  tries  to  detail  particu- 
larly for  people  who  are  under  the  age  of  45,  like  myself,  who  didn't 
understand  what  we  did  during  the  Cold  War  in  order  to 

Mr.  Myers.  I  have  heard  of  the  circle  being  broken,  but 

Mr.  Grumbly.  We  are  trying  to  close  it  with  the  stopping  of  nu- 
clear weapons  production  in  1989.  Thankfully,  I  think  we  are  on 
the  road  to  trying  to  fulfill  the  legacy  of  Oppenheimer  and  Bohr 
and  other  folks  who  want  to  make  this  right.  It  will  give  you  a  good 
overview. 

Third,  you  have  got  something  called  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Re- 
view from  our  office,  which  is  our  attempt  to  make  sure  all  of  you 
understand  that  we  are  measuring  our  field  offices  very  carefully, 
and  we  will  talk  a  little  bit  about  some  of  the  impacts  of  some  of 
this  in  my  presentation. 

(1) 


It  arises  in  part  out  of  the  request  that  this  committee  made  last 
year  to  me  that  we  really  keep  track  of  the  strategic  plan  that  we 
outlined,  and  both  you  and  Mr.  Bevill  at  that  time  asked  me  to 
make  sure  that  I  was  managing  our  program  in  line  with  our  stra- 
tegic plan,  and  I  think  we  are. 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  think  that  this 
year  the  Department  of  Energy's  Environmental  Management  Pro- 
gram has  really  turned  the  comer.  We  have  turned  the  corner  on 
the  budget.  For  the  first  time  in  the  program  history,  this  year's 
request  is  an  absolute  reduction  in  the  budget  given  the  same  scope 
of  work. 

Though  our  total  program  request  of  $6.6  billion  appears  greater 
than  last  year,  this  is  only  because  significant  new  responsibilities, 
over  $840  million  worth  of  spending  was  transferred  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Management  Program  from  the  Department's  Defense 
Programs.  Without  these  newly  added  tasks,  mostly  the  Savannah 
River  site  in  South  Carolina,  our  request  represents  an  absolute  4 
percent  decline  or  approximately  a  $235  million  reduction  from  last 
year's  request. 

You  can  see  from  the  chart  over  here  just  in  terms  of  scope  what 
we  are  dealing  with,  that  we  actually  have  a  request  that  is  below 
last  year's  request,  and  what  puts  it  above  last  year's  request  are 
all  the  materials  that  have  been  transferred  to  us  from  other  parts 
of  the  Department.  So,  for  example,  when  you  and  your  colleagues 
look  at  Defense  Programs  requests  you  have  to  take  out  the  $840 
million  that  was  transferred  to  us  from  Savannah  River  before  you 
really  consider  whether  they  have  an  add  or  subtract,  so  it  is  a 
transfer  inside  the  Department. 

RESULTS 

We  believe  we  have  turned  the  comer  on  results.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  program's  history  we  are  devoting  more  of  our  clean- 
up resources  to  actual  on-the-ground  cleanup  than  to  study.  In 
1994,  46  percent  of  our  actual  cleanup  dollars  were  going  to  reme- 
diation. In  1995  that  is  up  to  53  percent,  and  in  1996,  if  you  were 
to  approve  our  budget  request,  that  would  go  to  69  percent  of  the 
actual  cleanup  dollars. 

We  have  turned  the  comer  on  efficiency.  We  are  proposing  mas- 
sive reductions  in  our  budget  request  while  proposing  really  a  larg- 
er program  in  terms  of  what  we  want  to  accomplish  for  this  year. 
We  have  implemented,  I  think,  some  ambitious  management 
changes  to  improve  productivity,  accounting  for  a  leaner  program, 
and  more  than  $2  billion  in  savings  between  fiscal  years  1994  and 
1996. 

And,  perhaps  most  importantly,  I  think  we  have  turned  the  cor- 
ner on  setting  priorities.  This  year's  request  reflects  a  fundamen- 
tally different  strategy  to  address  the  most  urgent  risks  first  and 
to  focus  our  limited  resources  on  getting  results  rather  than  trying 
to  do  everything  at  one  time. 

Today  I  would  like  to  briefly,  and  I  emphasize  briefly,  outline  our 
program,  our  accomplishments,  the  challenges  we  face,  and  most 
importantly  the  profound  changes  that  are  under  way  in  dealing 


with  the  environmental  legacy  of  the  Cold  War.  But  before  I  do,  let 
me  point  out  the  significant  role  that  the  Environmental  Manage- 
ment Program  is  playing  in  contributing  to  a  leaner  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  deficit  reduction  in  line  with  the  President's  proposed 
budget. 

PROPOSED  REDUCTIONS 

The  President  has  proposed,  as  you  know,  to  reduce  the  entire 
departmental  budget  by  $10.6  billion  over  the  next  five  years.  The 
Environmental  Management  Program  budget  reductions  will  ac- 
count for  the  largest  portion  of  this  cut.  For  fiscal  years  1997 
through  2000,  the  President's  request  will  be  reduced  by  $4.4  bil- 
lion in  outlays,  which  translates  into  approximately  $5.5  billion 
less  in  requested  budget  authority  than  was  previously  estimated 
in  administration  plans.  These  reductions  are  significant,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  achievable  without  fundamentally  altering 
our  moral  responsibility  to  deal  with  the  legacy  of  the  Cold  War. 

However,  I  think  we  should  make  no  mistake  that  there  are  lim- 
its to  how  large  and  how  fast,  particularly  how  fast,  budget  reduc- 
tions can  happen,  without  jeopardizing  our  ability  to  meet  our  legal 
and  moral  obligations  to  protect  human  health  and  safety.  About 
65  percent  of  our  program  budget  is  driven  by  compliance  with 
legal  obligations,  and  about  25  to  30  percent  of  the  budget  is  gov- 
erned by  vital,  although  not  legally  mandated,  responsibilities  to 
care  for  the  safety  of  our  nuclear  materials.  This  leaves  little  room 
for  further  efficiency  gains  beyond  the  ones  that  we  have  already 
outlined,  and  I  think  it  establishes  a  point  beyond  which  further 
budget  cuts  will  go  directly  into  the  essence  of  our  missions  and  un- 
dermine our  efforts. 

Our  responsibilities  include,  and  I  think  it  is  important  to  em- 
phasize this,  they  include  some  of  the  Nation's  most  urgent  envi- 
ronmental risks  by  anybody's  stretch  of  the  imagination:  hundreds 
of  underground  tanks  of  liquid,  high-level  radioactive  waste  in 
South  Carolina,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  upstate  New  York — most 
of  these  tanks  are  the  size  of  the  Capitol  dome,  with  a  capacity  of 
a  million  gallons  and  some  tanks  at  Hanford  until  recently  were  at 
risk  for  explosions — as  well  as  intensely  radioactive  spent  nuclear 
fuel  and  weapons  grade  plutonium,  the  stufi"  of  nuclear  warheads. 

As  I  will  describe  in  a  minute,  this  program  does  cleanup,  but 
it  does  a  lot  more  than  cleanup,  and  I  think  it  is  important  to  em- 
phasize that.  It  is  really  a  lot  more  than  just  a  cleanup  program. 
Given  the  seriousness  of  the  responsibilities  that  we  have,  there  is 
not  a  great  margin  for  error  or  miscalculation.  We  succeed  partly 
when  bad  things  don't  happen  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

OVERVIEW  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  program  as  it  exists.  The  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Environmental  Management,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  late  1989,  manages  the  largest  environmental  steward- 
ship program  in  the  world.  We  have  over  130  sites  and  facilities 
across  the  Nation,  encompassing  10,000  projects,  estimated  to  cost 
over  $200  billion  over  the  next  several  decades. 

Most  broadly,  our  job  is  to  safely  operate  vast  installations,  for 
example,  Hanford  is  500  square  miles,  Idaho  is  800  square  miles. 


Savannah  River  is  300  square  miles,  extraordinarily  dangerous  ma- 
terials, and  massive  complex  facilities  and  unparalleled  operations. 
This  task  is  far  easier  described  than  carried  out. 

To  illustrate,  we  are  dealing  with  a  wide  variety  of  threats  and 
risks  such  as  the  following:  First,  contaminated  drinking  water, 
soils  and  surface  water;  second,  the  theft  or  diversion  of  nuclear 
weapons  material,  for  example,  plutonium  and  highly  enriched  ura- 
nium; and  third,  literally  thousands  of  radioactively  contaminated 
buildings  that  must  be  stabilized  and  eventually  decontaminated. 

We  simultaneously  try  to  satisfy  a  wide  variety  of  demands. 
First,  compliance  with  State  and  Federal  laws  and  regulations  and 
associated  agreements  that  the  Department  has  signed  up  to,  most- 
ly prior  to  1993.  Secondly,  worker  safety  and  health  protection 
standards  derived  from  the  nuclear  industry  and  departmental 
practices;  and  third,  short  and  long-term  technology  development 
needs,  the  seed  com  that  is  necessary  for  creating  effective  and  af- 
fordable environmental  remediation  systems  for  the  future  and 
which  will  really  be  the  key  for  deciding  how  much  of  our  land  can 
be  returned  to  anything  other  than  very  restricted  use. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

We  are  making,  I  think,  some  significant  strides  in  reducing  the 
environmental  and  public  health  risks  and  hazards  from  more  than 
50  years  of  nuclear  weapons  production,  testing,  and  research.  For 
example,  in  the  last  year  we  began  to  stabilize  inventories  of 
pyrophoric  plutonium.  As  you  know,  plutonium  can  be  extremely 
unstable.  It  can  explode  and  bum  spontaneously  under  certain  con- 
ditions, which  is  exactly  what  happened  in  two  fires  at  Rocky  Flats 
in  Colorado  in  1957  and  1969. 

We  treated  40  million  gallons  of  hazardous  wastewater  associ- 
ated with  the  K-25  central  neutralization  facility  at  Oak  Ridge  and 
we  converted  700,000  gallons  of  high-level  radioactive  waste  into 
safer,  more  stable  dry  calcine  form  at  our  site  in  Idaho.  There  are 
some  people  who  have  said  we  haven't  gotten  anything  for  our 
money  in  the  last  five  years.  I  think  they  are  misinformed.  I  don't 
think  they  have  entirely  done  their  homework.  We  have  done  a  lot. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  program  in  1989,  and  I  refer  you 
to  the  chart  over  on  your  right,  we  have  treated  a  total  of  4.2  bil- 
lion gallons  of  ground  and  surface  water,  which  is  enough  to  fill  the 
reflecting  pool  between  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  Washington 
monument  624  times.  We  have  also  removed  more  than  30  million 
cubic  meters  of  contaminated  soils  and  uranium  tailings,  enough  to 
fill  the  inside  of  Mackey  Arena  where  the  Boilermakers  play  156 
times,  which  is  exactly  what  the  Indiana  State  Sycamores  might 
like  to  do  there.  Or  put  another  way,  there  is  enough  to  cover  the 
track  and  infield  at  the  Old  Brickyard  10  stories  high. 

Mr.  Myers.  Now,  I  understand  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  WTiich  is  not  where  we  put  it. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  finally  put  it  in  language  we  understand. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  am  trying,  Mr.  Chairman. 

meeting  commitments 

Despite  this  progress,  we  recognize  that  a  whole  lot  remains  to 
be  done.  To  manage  this  program,  we  are  setting  goals  and  meeting 


them.  Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  subcommittee  asked  what 
yardstick  Congress  should  use  in  measuring  this  program,  and  at 
that  time  we  provided  to  the  subcommittee  a  copy  of  our  strategic 
plan,  which  laid  out  our  commitments  for  1994  and  1995. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  we  essentially  met  or  exceeded  vir- 
tually all  of  the  commitments  that  we  promised  you  last  year.  We 
didn't  do  everjrthing.  We  are  not  perfection,  but  I  think  we  made 
major  progress  against  the  commitments  we  made.  But  we  can't  af- 
ford to  rest  on  the  accomplishments  we  made. 

As  I  said,  much  remains  to  be  done.  We  have  more  results  that 
we  are  committed  to  getting  in  fiscal  year  1996.  For  the  coming 
year,  we  plan  to  finally  begin  the  operation  of  the  Defense  Waste 
Processing  Facility  at  the  Savannah  River  site,  which  will  trans- 
form this  highly  toxic  and  radioactive  waste  into  stable  glass  logs. 
We  will  complete  the  stabilization  of  the  inventories  of  plutonium 
at  the  Rocky  Flats  site  that  present  a  fire  hazard,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  upgrade  the  storage  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  to  prevent  work- 
er and  environmental  exposure. 

I  set  six  priorities  when  I  came  in  May  1993.  You  can  see  them 
across  the  bottom.  Reduce  urgent  risks  in  this  complex,  deal  with 
worker  safety,  get  more  results,  increase  managerial  control,  focus 
our  technology  program,  and  improve  the  relationships  that  we 
have  with  the  public. 

In  the  yellow  is  my  own  self-estimate  of  where  we  are.  You  can 
see  I  don't  think  that  we  are  close  to  perfection  at  this  point,  but 
I  do  think  we  are  making  progress.  I  think  that  with  the  1996  and 
1997  budgets  that  we  have  proposed  that  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  lot  of  progress  against  these  problems  using  less  re- 
sources than  we  have  spent  in  the  past. 

CHANGING  THE  WAY  WE  DO  BUSINESS 

We  recognize  that  this  program  has  been  inefficient  and  that  is 
why  one  of  my  major  goals  has  been  to  increase  the  managerial  ac- 
countability of  this  program.  It  is  a  difficult  and  daunting  task,  but 
I  want  to  let  you  know  that  we  are  prioritized  and  we  do  have  a 
good  sense  of  where  it  is  that  we  want  to  go.  Our  1996  budget  re- 
quest, as  I  said,  is  approximately  $6.6  billion,  and  this  includes 
$843  million  in  funding  for  significant  new  responsibilities  at  three 
sites  which  have  been  transferred  from  the  Department's  Defense 
Programs  office — ^the  Savannah  River  site  in  South  Carolina,  the 
Mound  plant  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the  Pinellas  plant  near  Clear- 
water, Florida — as  well  as  several  other  high-risk  facilities  that 
were  transferred  to  us  beginning  this  fiscal  year  from  the  Energy 
Research  Program. 

The  requested  amount  will  allow  us  to  carry  out  our  legal  obliga- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1996  with  a  few  exceptions  that  we  have 
already  begun  working  with  State  regulators  to  resolve.  However, 
after  this  fiscal  year,  even  with  the  continued  productivity  and  sav- 
ings that  are  expected,  I  think  there  will  be  a  gap  between  avail- 
able resources  and  requirements,  and  I  would  like  to  explain  how 
we  plan  to  meet  our  legal  and  moral  obligations,  given  the  declin- 
ing resources  that  we  know  we  are  going  to  have. 


RECOMPETING  CONTRACTS 

In  the  previous  administration  when  our  program  was  created, 
the  necessary  ramping  up  of  budgets  was,  frankly,  carried  out  in 
an  organizational  environment  in  which  cost  was  no  object.  We  in- 
herited a  system  of  nuclear  weapons  production  in  which  managing 
the  cost  of  that  complex  was  really  not  high  on  the  agenda. 

We  recognize  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  We  are  making  sub- 
stantial changes  in  our  management  practices  in  order  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  to  reduce  the  costs.  For  example,  we  are 
recompeting  and  renegotiating  over  $30  billion  worth  of  contracts 
to  include  greater  incentives  for  outstanding  performance  and  to 
ensure  that  our  contractors,  not  the  taxpayers,  take  on  a  larger 
share  of  the  risks  associated  with  doing  business. 

This  is  the  largest  single  recompetition  in  the  history  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

WORK  FORCE  REDUCTIONS 

We  are  reducing  the  number  of  contractor  employees  by  nearly 
18,000  over  the  next  18  months,  which  will  restore  the  number  of 
employees  at  the  sites  to  the  levels  they  were  at  full  production  ca- 
pacity. We  are  doing  this  even  though  we  recognize  that  we  don't 
have  to  lay  off  18,000  in  order  to  meet  the  President's  budget  goal. 
But  if  you  take  a  look  at  the  downward  ramp  that  we  all  know  we 
are  on,  we  want  to  essentially  jump  over  fiscal  year  1996  and  get 
to  a  level  of  employment  at  our  sites  that  can  be  sustained  for  a 
longer  period  of  time.  So  fundamentally  we  don't  want  to  cut  the 
tail  of  the  cat  more  than  once  here. 

It  is  too  painful  for  the  communities  who  are  involved  to  do  this 
and  we  think  it  is  better  if  we  can  get  on  with  it  and  get  down  to 
the  level  of  employment  that  we  really  need  to  have  for  the  long 


RISK  RELATED  PLANNING 

We  will  continue,  and  in  fact,  we  will  increase  our  use  of  risk- 
based  assessments  to  determine  where  to  allocate  resources  so  that 
we  can  address  the  urgent  risks  first. 

We  are  on  schedule  to  deliver  the  required  report  to  Congress 
this  June.  The  Senate  Energy  Committee  in  the  fiscal  year  1994 
appropriations  bill  or  authorization  bill  basically  told  us  that  we 
needed  to  present  a  risk-based  program  to  the  Congress  in  time  for 
the  1997  budget,  and  we  are  on  schedule  to  do  this. 

These  initiatives  are  ambitious.  In  fact,  I  think  if  you  compare 
our  management  goals  to  those  of  some  of  the  major  Fortune  500 
companies,  we  are  pushing  the  limit  already  of  what  an  organiza- 
tion can  achieve  in  terms  of  efficiency  gains. 

When  I  talked  to  former  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Secretaries 
of  Energy  and  the  heads  of  major  Fortune  500  companies,  like  Sec- 
retary Schlesinger,  Norm  Augustine  from  Martin  Marietta,  their 
basic  response  to  the  program  that  we  have  here  in  terms  of  be- 
coming more  efficient  is  you  are  really  at  the  outer  edge  of  what 
you  can  realistically  expect  to  do. 


RENEGOTIATING  COMPLIANCE  AGREEMENTS 

We  are  also  changing  the  way  we  do  business  with  regulators. 
To  ensure  that  we  continue  to  meet  our  legal  obligations,  we  are 
working  with  regulators  to  change  our  compliance  agreements  that 
apply  to  the  Department.  Let  me  take  a  moment  to  emphasize  this 
point. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  changing  our  budget  and  changing 
our  laws  and  we  are  very  interested  in  working  with  the  Congress 
on  both  of  these  types  of  changes,  but  we  need  to  be  clear  about 
one  thing,  and  that  is  unless  and  until  the  laws  are  actually 
changed,  we  are  duty  bound  to  honor  them.  I  cannot  pick  and 
choose  the  laws  that  we  obey,  and  the  Department  is  committed  to 
complying  with  the  laws  that  apply  to  its  sites  and  operations. 

When  Secretary  O'Leary  and  myself  took  these  jobs,  we  took 
oaths  of  office  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  to  faithfully  execute 
the  laws  of  the  land.  We  take  that  oath  very  seriously,  and  so, 
members  of  the  committee,  I  think  we  can  and  we  should  have  the 
debate  about  the  laws  by  which  we  are  governed,  particularly  the 
environmental  statutes  to  see  whether  they  really  make  sense. 

I  just  testified  on  Monday  on  the  Senate  side  about  contemplated 
changes  to  increase  the  consideration  of  risk  in  the  environmental 
laws.  I  also  have  long  supported  changes  in  Superfund  that  would 
make  it  work  better  and  cost  less,  and  we  need  to  make  sure  that 
those  changes  are,  in  fact,  enacted  this  year.  For  now  I  think  we 
are  in  pretty  good  shape. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  we  have  substantially  increased  our 
compliance  from  approximately  75  percent  of  our  milestones  in 
1993  to  about  87  percent  in  1994  and  1995,  so  in  only  two  years 
we  have  cut  in  half  the  number  of  missed  compliance  milestones 
at  our  sites.  For  fiscal  year  1996,  if  we  are  appropriated  the  re- 
quested funding  level  we  expect  to  miss  only  about  2  or  3  percent 
of  our  legal  milestones  and  this  is  better  than  most  Fortune  500 
companies  do.  However,  as  I  said,  the  outyears  are  a  major  prob- 
lem, and  we  are  working  vigorously  with  States  to  fix  these  prob- 
lems. 

Many  of  the  agreements  were  signed  during  a  climate  that  was 
much  different  from  the  one  we  have  today.  Some  of  the  milestones 
and  schedules  for  completion  are  technically  unworkable.  Recogniz- 
ing this,  it  is  a  reasonable  and,  indeed,  a  sensible  thing  to  do  to 
work  cooperatively  with  the  States,  stakeholders  and  the  EPA  to 
renegotiate  those  agreements  as  appropriate  to  align  them  more 
with  current  fiscal  reality.  Also  our  goal  in  negotiating  these  agree- 
ments is  to  ensure  that  they  will  achieve  the  greatest  risk  reduc- 
tion and  risk  prevention  per  dollar  spent. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  me  conclude.  Through  ambitious  changes  in  managing  our 
program,  significant  cost  savings  have  already  been  realized  with- 
out any  negative  impact  on  the  amount  of  work  we  are  accomplish- 
ing, but  the  story  is  only  beginning.  The  task  before  us  in  dealing 
with  the  environmental  mortgage  of  the  Cold  War  will  not  simply 
go  away  and  many  of  the  risks  we  face  cannot  be  put  off  until  to- 
morrow. We  have  to  continue  to  address  the  urgent  risks  that  re- 
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quire  immediate  attention  as  well  as  the  long-term  persistent 
threats  that  will  pose  hazards  and  cost  money  far  into  the  future. 

The  long-term  dimension  of  our  program  is  a  lot  like  the  trans- 
mission advertisement  on  television.  We  can  pay  some  now  or  we 
can  pay  a  lot  more  later.  Our  fiscal  year  1996  request  represents 
an  absolute  reduction  in  what  we  are  asking  for  relative  to  an  in- 
creased work  scope,  and  it  reflects  our  commitment  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  affordably  as  possible. 

We  will  continue  to  seek  and  capitalize  on  opportunities  to  in- 
crease efficiency  and  productivity,  but  I  think  there  is  a  line  beyond 
which  savings  may  come  at  a  price  of  safety  and  it  will  be  my  re- 
sponsibility to  make  sure  that  you  understand  where  that  line  is. 
Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  your  attention. 

PROPOSED  RESCISSIONS 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  You  have  covered  a 
lot.  Those  charts  are  very  busy  charts.  From  this  distance  I  guess, 
especially  the  environmental  management  strategic  goals  for  the 
commitments  for  1994.  I  think  I  understood  what  you  were  saying 
about  the  amount  of  completion. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Would  you  like  me  to  go  through  them  with  you? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  no  thank  you.  I  say  it  is  too  busy. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  apologize  for  the  "busjoiess". 

Mr.  Myers.  We  had  to  come  up  with  some  rescissions  a  couple 
weeks  ago,  with  some  recommendations  for  rescissions,  which  will 
probably  be  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  next  week.  We  took  some 
$145  million  out  of  your  programs  out  of  a  $6  billion  program,  and 
one  where  you  already  had  $2  billion,  I  believe,  still  uncommitted, 
unobligated.  There  have  been  some  press  releases  coming  out.  I 
don't  think  I  saw  you  quoted  particularly. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Oh,  I  was. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  were? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  Myers.  Then  you  were  guilty. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Right,  I  don't  want  to  escape. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  may  have  been  wrong,  I  don't  know,  but  we  took 
another  $28  million  hit  from  the  defense  side  of  the  cleanup  in  the 
full  committee  the  other  day.  I  have  yet  to  hear  any  criticism  of 
that  hit  from  DOE,  the  additional  $28  million.  Could  you  explain? 

Now,  here  again,  in  one  of  the  press  releases  I  did  see,  18,000 
people  would  have  to  be  released.  I  thought  it  was  because  we  had 
the  rescission,  but  in  your  presentation  today,  you  were  going  to  do 
it  anyway.  We  were  led  to  believe  and  the  American  people  were 
by  that  press  release  that  those  18,000  people  had  to  go  because 
we  reduced  it  $145  million. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Let  me  try  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Myers.  Okay. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  As  you  know,  you  appropriate  money  to  us  in 
three  accounts,  the  defense  account,  which  has  been  about  $5  bil- 
lion, the  nondefense  account,  about  $750  million,  then  a  uranium 
decontamination  and  decommissioning  account.  The  $128  million 
worth  of  cuts  in  the  defense  account,  coming  at  the  time  that  they 
do  in  the  Hscal  year,  amounts  to  about  a  5  percent  reduction,  and 
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I  would  be  happy  to  tell  you  where  we  would  take  that  if  we  had 
to. 

Mr.  Myers.  There  has  been  some  discussion  about  that,  too.  But 
you  were  going  to  cut,  some  of  it  is  already  obligated,  as  I  under- 
stand, but  go  ahead. 

PROPOSED  RESCISSION  IN  NONDEFENSE  ACCOUNT 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Yes.  The  $45  million  reduction  comes  out  of  an  ac- 
count that  is  much  smaller,  first  of  all,  $750  million  to  begin  with. 
You  put  rightfully,  I  think,  a  prohibition  on  taking  the  money  out 
of  places  where  we  are  actually  doing  cleanup.  So  effectively,  where 
we  were  actually  doing  cleanup  on  that  account  was  about  $175 
million,  so  if  you  do  the  subtraction  roughly  we  were  left  with 
about  a  $500  million  account.  We  have  about  $250  million  that  is 
still  unobligated  in  that  account  at  a  third  of  the  way  through  the 
fiscal  year,  so  if  you  take  the  $45  million. 

Mr.  Myers.  A  third  of  the  way? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Through  the  month  of  January,  that  was — excuse 
me.  October,  November,  December,  January,  through  the  end  of 
January. 

Mr.  Myers.  Okay,  I  understand. 

IMPACT  OF  PROPOSED  RESCISSIONS 

Mr.  Grumbly.  So  if  you  assume  that  the  rescission  would  take 
place  at  about  the  midpoint  of  the  fiscal  year,  fundamentally  you 
would  be  talking  about  taking  $45  million  out  of  about  $250  million 
that  was  left  or  about  a  17  percent  reduction  in  the  actual  account. 
The  reason  why  we  felt  it  was  necessary  to  essentially  put  the  Con- 
gress on  notice  is  that  that  account  is  £in  account  that  pays  for  a 
lot  of  the  smaller  cleanups  all  around  the  United  States,  and  it  also 
pays  for  decontaminating  the  Fast  Flux  Test  Facility  at  Hanford  as 
well  as  for  dealing  with  the  West  Valley  nuclear  plant  in  New 
York. 

So  what  happened  is  if  you  take  a  17  percent  cut  during  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fiscal  year,  we  essentially  don't  have  much  alternative, 
but  to  affect  a  wide  variety  of  sites  that  have  a  problem.  In  the  de- 
fense account  we  are  fundamentally  dealing  with  the  eight  or  so 
major  facilities  as  well  as  a  lot  of  the  management  costs  that  we 
have.  So  the  reason  why  the  alarm  went  off  for  the  $45  million  was 
to  make  sure  that  people  understood  that  this  was  a  reduction  that 
would,  in  fact,  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  account  at  a  point 
in  the  year  when  it  affects  a  whole  lot  of  different  and  smaller 
sites.  It  is  not  going  to  affect  everyone. 

I  mean  it  depends  where  things  are  and  if  it  goes  through,  I 
think  the  major  impact  would  be  about  a  17  percent  cut  on  some 
projects.  There  would  be  some  places  that  would  have  no  cut  at  all 
because  of  the  responsible  action  that  you  all  took  to  say  that  you 
didn't  want  to  impact  the  actual  cleanup,  and  we  interpret  cleanup 
as  where  we  are  actually  taking  remedial  action  this  year.  We  are 
turning  earth.  So  that  is  why  you  got  the  response. 

Inside  the  big  defense  account  when  you  take  $128  million,  you 
are  basically  affecting  the  following:  You  are  affecting  a  lot  of  the 
analytical  capability  that  we  have,  and  there  is  some,  I  think,  le- 
gitimate debate  about  whether  the  Department  has  used  too  many 
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support  service  contractors,  so,  frankly,  I  am  going  to  utilize  the 
opportunity  and  so  is  the  Secretary,  to  reduce  our  support  service 
contractors  with  that  kind  of  a  reduction. 

It  also  means  we  will  be  deferring  some  long-term  maintenance 
on  some  of  our  facilities.  But  I  can't  really  tell  you,  it  wouldn't  be 
responsible  to  say  that  those  are  things  that  we  somehow  couldn't 
make  up  down  the  line.  They  are  also  going  to  affect  several  things 
that  I  would  classify  as  important  activities,  but  they  are  things 
that  are  a  little  farther  away  from  the  center  of  our  program  than 
some  things. 

For  example,  we  have  gotten  into  an  economic  conversion  activity 
at  the  Rocky  Flats  plant  in  Denver,  and  if  we  have  to  take  that, 
we  will  cut  that  back.  We  are  involved  in — we  fund  a  fair  number 
of 

Mr.  Myers.  Congressman  Skaggs  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  tried  to  tell  him.  I  defended  you. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Well,  I  know. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  am  not  a  very  good  lawyer. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  It  is  obviously  very  difficult  to  say  that  some  of 
these  things,  particularly  the  last  $28  million  and  the  way  it  hap- 
pened— I  am  here  as  much  as  anybody  to  say  that  I  think  AIDS 
research  is  an  extraordinarily  important  priority  that  we  need  to 
have.  All  of  these  things  have  impact,  but  it  was  where  you  took 
the  $45  million  reduction,  the  time  of  the  year,  the  size  of  the  ac- 
count, the  number  of  cleanups  and  facilities  that  essentially  got  us 
to  push  the  alarm  button. 

workforce  reduction 

With  respect  to  the  workforce  reduction  of  18,000,  I  am  sorry,  I 
don't  really  think  the  press  release  was  misleading  about  that,  but 
I  will  take  your  word  for  it.  I  mean,  we  have  been  on  record  as  say- 
ing that  we  are  already  taking  major  reductions  in  order  to  meet 
the  efficiency  gains  that  we  have  to  meet  in  order  to  deal  with 
these  problems.  If  our  press  release  seemed  to  indicate  that  this 
$151  million  punched  that  18,000  button,  then  I  apologize  for  that. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  the  Secretary  yesterday  said  there  were 
going  to  be  12,000  that  were  going  to  be  released  anjrway,  then  the 
other  six. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  think  the  way  it  plays  out,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Secretary  probably  misunderstood  the  question,  is  that  there  will 
be  6,000  jobs  reduced  during  1995,  during  the  year  that  we  are  in. 
The  remainder  of  the  nearly  12,000  should  be  off  by  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1996.  So  it  is  approximately  an  18,000 
reduction  altogether  or  roughly  a  third  of  the  entire  contractor 
work  force  that  works  on  environmental  problems  for  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Myers.  So  if  I  understand  what  you  are  saying  then,  if  we 
should  do  this  again  sometime,  we  ought  to  leave  a  little  bit  more 
money  in  the — ^take  less  than  $45  million  and 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  take  any  out  of  the 
nondefense  account,  and  let  me  just  be  clear  about  what  further  re- 
ductions in  the  defense  account  will  be  at  this  point  in  the  fiscal 
year  for  1995.  We  are  right  at  the  point,  and  I  congratulate  you 
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and  the  staff  for  being  where  you  are  at  the  moment,  where  if  we 
have  to  take  further  reductions,  we  are  going  to  start  getting  first 
into  the  science  programs  in  the  Department — the  technology  de- 
velopment programs.  We  have  basically,  at  this  point,  exhausted 
the  kind  of,  what  I  would  say,  reductions  that  can  be  made  without 
getting  into  the  central  core  of  the  program.  As  long  as  I  am  re- 
quired, as  I  am  at  the  moment,  to  deal  with  all  of  these  compliance 
agreements  that  we  have  around  the  United  States,  by  law,  by 
statute,  by  regulation,  I  am  required  to  do  that.  If  we  have  to  take 
further  rescissions  in  1995,  they  are  going  to  start  coming  out  of 
the  technology  development  budget,  and  we  can  debate  whether 
that  is  a  good  or  a  bad  thing,  but  I  think  that  is  where  the  next 
reduction  would  have  to  come. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  have  some  later  questions  about  the  compliance 
and  some  of  the  what  appears  to  be  duplication  that  other  pro- 
grams within  the  Department  of  Energy  are  doing  similar  if  not 
identical  work.  I  have  used  my  five  minutes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

USE  OF  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

Mr.  Bevill.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  pleased  to  have 
you  with  us,  Mr.  Grumbly.  I  think  your  agency  is  one  of  the  few 
that  is  using  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  some  of  your  work.  What 
kind  of  results  are  you  getting  from  the  use  of  those  people? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  think  when  we  use  the  Corps,  we  get  very  good 
work,  but  we  don't  get  it  yet  all  around  the  country  at  the  kind  of 
price  that  is  always  competitive  with  the  private  sector.  So  as  I  in- 
dicated to  you  last  year  when  I  was  here,  we  are  trying  to  find 
places  where  we  can  essentially  have  the  Corps  and  some  of  the 
private  contractors  that  we  will  deal  with  actually  compete  for  the 
same  contracts. 

I  think  it  will  make  the  Corps  healthier  and  I  think  it  makes  our 
private  contractors  healthier  as  well.  When  we  use  the  Corps,  and 
we  particularly  use  the  Corps  at  Hanford,  I  think  we  have  been 
quite  pleased  with  the  actual  results  that  we  have  gotten  and 
somewhat  less  pleased  with  the  price  of  the  results  sometimes. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Well,  it  would  seem  that  it  would  be  a  practical 
thing  to  do.  After  all,  they  are  already  on  the  payroll.  You  don't 
have  to  pay  any  personnel.  They  use  contractors  themselves,  they 
make  the  contracts,  all  you  have  to  do  is  hand  them  the  blueprint. 
They  are  the  best  builders  in  the  world.  Everybody  seems  to  want 
to  have  their  own  little  kingdom.  But  you  are  an  exception. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  We  are  trying  to  use  them  as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Bevill.  You  are  using  them  some,  but  it  amazes  me  that  you 
have  the  best  builders  in  the  government  already  on  the  payroll 
being  paid.  They  handle  contracts  all  over  the  country,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  when  you  say  private  con- 
tractors, they  use  private  contractors,  you  know. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  You  know,  we  ran  a  competition  at  Hanford  for 
the  Environmental  Restoration  Program.  When  I  got  here  there 
was  already  a  plan  that  was  on  the  table  that  we  were  going  to 
separate  from  the  main  contractor,  the  construction  work  that  we 
were  doing,  frankly,  because  we  weren't  all  that  happy  with  the 
main  contractor's  performance.  But  before  we  kind  of  went  forward, 
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we  said,  in  part  because  of  your  urging,  look,  we  said  we  would 
compete  this. 

The  Corps  came  in  with  a  very  fine  proposal,  but  they  couldn't 
beat  the  corporation's  proposal  that  was  on  the  table,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  the  best  steward  of  the  public's  money  that  I 
needed  to  go  with  the  lowest  cost  venture  in  that  case.  I  told  them, 
the  leadership  in  the  Corps  at  that  time,  that  I  would  be  delighted 
to  continue  to  work  with  them  so  that  we  get  the  kind  of  overhead 
prices  that  we  need. 

I  am  also  happy  to  say  that  the  contractor  that  we  picked,  the 
Bechtel  Corporation,  has  been  the  highest  performer  in  our  system 
over  the  last  year  in  terms  of  its  quality.  But,  Mr.  Bevill,  I  agree 
with  you.  We  need  to  use  the  Corps  wherever  we  can.  We  just  need 
to  make  sure  that  we  are  using  them  at  the  right  price  for  the  tax- 
payer. 

POTENTIAL  BUDGET  REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  Bevill.  Your  statement  indicates  that  the  Department  in- 
tends to  reduce  the  program  budget  request  for  environmental 
management  by  some  $4.4  billion  in  the  next  four  years.  The  bulk 
of  these  reductions,  however,  do  not  occur  until  1997.  This  effort 
to  cut  the  budget  undoubtedly  involves  numerous  efforts  at  many 
locations. 

What  would  be  the  impact  of  an  immediate  reduction  in  1996  of 
$1  billion?  Address  the  issue  of  the  impacts  of  accelerating  those 
proposed  cuts  to  1996.  Why  are  you  waiting  until  1997  to  make 
them  effective? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Well,  first  of  all,  let  me  say  I  take  the  responsibil- 
ities that  I  have  for  protecting  all  these  nuclear  materials  very  seri- 
ously. I  get  a  lot  of  phone  calls  after  10:00  at  night  where  either 
we  have — somebody  has  been  killed  at  one  of  our  facilities,  where 
there  have  been  problems  involving  the  radiation  issues  that  I  have 
to  deal  with.  So,  in  thinking  through  how  fast  we  could  take  down 
a  system  that  is,  frankly,  pretty  inflexible — I  mean,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  system  that  grew  up  over  50  years — we  fundamentally  had 
to  come  to  a  decision  about  how  fast  we  could  make  these  reduc- 
tions in  a  way  that  would  still  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  complex. 

IMPACT  OF  POTENTIAL  BUDGET  REDUCTIONS 

For  example,  I  am  concerned  that  even  with  the  reductions  that 
we  have,  for  example,  at  a  place  like  Rocky  Flats,  where  we  are 
going  to  be  taking  down  roughly  1,700  folks  over  the  next  several 
months,  that  we  make  sure  that  we  are  able  to  continue  to  be  able 
to  do  the  work  that  we  need  to  have  there  at  this  point.  So,  I  am 
concerned  that  too  fast  a  reduction  would  get  us  down  essentially 
to  where — I  think  the  President's  1998  budget  would  get  to  that 
billion-dollar  number  that  you  are  talking  about — I  would  have  a 
very  difficult  time  desding  with  the  safety  profile. 

Secondly,  it  would  put  me  wildly,  wildly  out  of  compliance  with 
the  environmental  laws  of  the  land  unless  you  all  change  them 
during  the  next  several  months.  Since  a  lot  of  our  strategy  for  re- 
forming the  program  depends  upon  being  able  to  renegotiate  our 
agreements  with  the  States,  if  I  get  into  a  position  of  saying,  "You 
have  to  renegotiate  with  us  because  we  have  even  a  billion  dollars 
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less  than  we  thought  we  were  going  to  have  at  the  moment",  I 
think  the  Hkely  response  from  the  States  will  be  to  sue  us.  They 
will  win,  according  to  my  lawyers,  and  we  will  end  up  with  a  sys- 
tem that  is  being  controlled  by  Federal  judges  around  the  country. 

I  think  that  would  be  absolutely  the  worst  outcome  that  we  could 
possibly  have.  It  would  freeze  things  in  place,  we  would  get  no 
progress  or  we  would  get  very  little  progress,  and  we  would  be  in 
the  kind  of  situation  that  school  systems  have  been  in  around  the 
country  when  Federal  judges  were  telling  people,  telling  profes- 
sionals how  to  do  their  business.  I  don't  think  that  is  how  we  ought 
to  deal  with  the  safety  responsibilities  and  the  legal  responsibilities 
we  have. 

I  think  we  need  to,  collectively  as  a  government,  we  need  to  pur- 
chase the  time  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  kind  of  rational 
changes  not  only  in  the  agreements,  but  in  some  of  the  statutes 
that  underlie  these  agreements  so  that  we  can  continue  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  laws,  whatever  they  are.  I  think  that  is  the 
fundamental  reason  not  to  drain  the  money  out  of  this  program  too 
fast. 

Mr.  Bevill.  But  I  am  not  being  critical  when  I  asked  you  that 
question  about  the  impact.  You  know  here  in  the  Congress  we  have 
a  habit  of  cutting  taxes,  and  then  cutting  the  expenses  in  later 
years.  You  know  the  much  publicized  amendment,  constitutional 
amendment,  budget  control  amendment  goes  into  effect  in  2002 
when  and  if  it  passes.  So  I  ought  to  reverse  the  question  a  little 
bit  and  ask  you,  are  you  saying  if  you  follow  the  budget,  by  1998 
you  could  do  a  much  better  job  of  cleaning  up. 

POTENTIAL  CHANGES 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  think  if  we  can — it  will  be  a  stretch.  I  need  to 
be  absolutely  candid  with  you  about  this.  As  I  said,  you  know,  we 
have  projected  large  productivity  increases  based  in  part  on  getting 
off  the  payrolls  a  lot  of  the  people  who  were  very  suitable  for  work- 
ing during  the  Cold  War  and  had  the  right  kind  of  skills  for  then, 
but  who  really  don't  have  the  right  kind  of  skills  that  we  need  to 
have  today.  We  can  dramatically  increase  our  productivity,  we  can 
recompete  our  contracts.  All  of  that  will  be  done.  We  can  have  the 
right  incentives  so  that  we  pay  our  contractors  for  saving  the  tax- 
payers money,  rather  than  spending  the  taxpayers  money. 

Right  now,  these  big  contracts  that  we  have  by  and  large  reward 
the  contractor  for  spending  more  money.  We  need  to  change  that, 
and  we  are  in  the  process  of  doing  that.  Secretary  Schlesinger, 
former  Secretary  Schlesinger,  was  at  a  meeting  I  was  at,  when  I 
laid  out  this  program.  His  major  concern  was  "what  makes  you 
think  you  can  get  that  efficient?" 

Norm  Augustine,  admittedly,  he  is  president  of  a  major  contrac- 
tor that  we  have,  but  also  a  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
a  skillful  person,  had  the  same  reaction.  You  are  going  to  have  a 
tough  time  making  these  goals.  I  think  we  can  do  it  because  I  be- 
lieve firmly  in  economic  man.  I  believe  if  we  give  people  the  right 
incentives,  the  right  goals,  that  they  will  do  fundamentally  the 
right  thing. 

I  also  think  that  we  can  deal  with  the  compliance  agreement 
problem  in  a  rational  way.  You  all  are  in  the  process  of  delivering 
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much  more  responsibility  to  States  now  than  they  have  ever  had. 
I  think  if  we  continue  to  work  with  them,  that  by  and  large,  they 
will  come  around  to  the  kind  of  risk-based  system  that  we  need  to 
have  as  long  as  we  don't  ask  them  to  do  things  to  get  them  too  far 
away  from  the  statutory  base  that  they  have  to  deal  with. 

I  think  the  worst  outcome  would  be,  during  a  period  of  time 
when  we  are  saying  to  the  States  we  want  to  give  you  more  power, 
to  then  remove  from  them  the  ability  to  deal  with  the  major  re- 
sponsibility that  the  Federal  government  has  essentially  delegated 
to  them,  which  is  cleaning  up  these  Federal  facility  sites.  So  I 
think  the  combination  of  making  major  efficiency  changes  with 
major  effectiveness  changes,  the  regulatory  refund  can  be  done.  We 
can  take  this  budget  down,  we  can  make  the  kinds  of  projected  sav- 
ings, we  will  have  a  better  program  at  the  end  of  it.  Indeed,  if  we 
can  do  all  of  this,  we  will  have  one  of  the  most  efficient  operating 
programs  that  this  government  has.  I  mean,  we  are  not  just  a 
check  writing  program. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  You  may  want  to 
extend  on  that  in  the  record.  What  kind  of  reductions  in  overall 
employment  are  we  talking  about? 

I  am  going  to  skip  that  one  and  put  that  in  the  record  for  the 
answer. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Reductions  in  Overall  EM  Employment 

The  Office  of  Environmental  Management  is  in  the  process  of  reducing  its'  work 
force  by  over  17,500  contractor  employees.  This  reduction  began  in  FY  1994  and  will 
be  completed  in  FY  1996.  A  table  showing  target  contractor  employment  reductions 
is  attached.  The  Department  estimates  that  these  reductions,  along  with  productiv- 
ity improvements,  procurement  reform  and  the  use  of  prior  year  uncosted  balances 
will  save  the  Department  $2.1  bilUon  for  FY  1994-FY  1996. 

Contractor  reductions  are  structured  to  maximize  savings  and  mitigate  long-term 
impacts.  However,  deeper  budget  cuts  may  require  additional  contractor  employee 
reductions  which  would  have  significant  impacts  on  core  programs  and  compliance 
with  regulatory  requirements  and  schedules. 
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CONSENSUS  ON  STANDARDS  FOR  REMEDIATION 

Mr.  Bevill.  Your  statement  that  there  is  no  consensus  on  stand- 
ards for  remediation  at  clean-up  sites,  can  you  update  us  on  the  ef- 
forts to  achieve  such  a  consensus?  In  other  words,  how  do  you  get 
the  consensus?  You  are  waiting  on  the  consensus.  Where  do  you  get 
it  and  how  do  you  get  it? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Of  course,  you  all  will  create  a  lot  of  the  consen- 
sus. I  think  if  you  will  pass  Superfund  reform  this  year,  that  will 
fundamentally  tell  us  that  we  only  have  to  clean  up  to  particular 
land  uses,  whether  they  be  industrial  land  use  or  residential.  It 
gives  us  that  ability.  It  gives  the  EPA  and  us  the  ability  to  do  that; 
you  will  give  us  the  major  tool  that  we  need  in  order  to  make  the 
right  choices. 

I  would  urge  you  very  strongly  to  do  that.  We  got  close  last  year, 
and,  of  course,  we  got  down  to  the  end  of  the  session  and  things 
got  sticky.  But  I  think  this  year  we  really  need  to  make  the  kinds 
of  changes  in  Superfund  that  we  have  proposed.  That  would  be  the 
single  biggest,  I  think,  change  that  we  could  make. 

The  second  thing  I  think  is  we  have  got  to  continue  to  work  with 
our  colleagues  in  the  EPA  to  produce  what  I  would  call  de  minimis 
standards  for  residual  radioactivity.  This  has  been  a  tough  problem 
for  EPA  to  come  up  with,  you  know,  what  is — it  is  essentially  the 
"how  clean  is  clean"  question  and  we  need  to  continue  to  work  with 
them  on  doing  that. 

Mr.  Bevill.  That  is  good.  My  question  was  about  the  consensus. 
How  do  you  get  the  consensus?  You  say  you  get  some  of  it  from  us. 
Where  do  you  get  the  rest  of  it? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  think  the  rest  of  it — this  will  sound  corny,  but 
I  think  the  rest  of  it  comes  from  the  people,  in  the  following  sense: 
We  are  making  a  determined  effort  to  bring  in  to  the  decision-mak- 
ing processes  at  our  sites  the  citizens  and  regulators  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials  who  live  around  our  major  sites  and  who  have 
been  involved  with  our  problems.  I  think  if  we  work  together,  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  people  who  live  around  the  sites,  that  we 
actually  have  a  chance  to  get  a  consensus. 

Mr.  Bevill.  I  understand  my  time  is  up.  You  may  want  to  extend 
your  remarks  on  that.  I  do  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  questions 
that  our  colleague.  Representative  David  Skaggs,  would  like  to 
have  in  the  record  for  Mr.  Grumbly  to  answer. 

Mr.  Myers.  Does  he  want  to  reconsider  his  vote? 

Mr.  Bevill.  I  don't  know.  And  also  I  have  several  of  my  ques- 
tions that  I  ask  be  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  going  to  go  back  again,  Tom. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

interagency  cooperation 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  some 
general  questions  and  then  a  few  specific  questions.  Good  after- 
noon. You  are  the  first  person  from  the  Department  that  sort  of 
mentioned  that  they  work  with  other  departments,  most  particu- 
larly the  EPA.  Is  that  done  on  a  regular  continuous  basis  and  what 
other  Departments  do  you  work  with  in  that  same  manner? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Yes,  sir.  Other  Federal  departments? 
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Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  EPA  is  the  agency  that  I  deal  with  the  most.  We 
also  deal,  because  we  have  major  labor  issues,  we  deal  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  We  deal  with  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities 
Safety  Board,  which  has  substantial  oversight  responsibilities  for 
us.  I  would  say  on  a  routine  basis  those  are  probably  the  agencies 
that  I  deal  with  the  most  other  than  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

REVERSE  DUTCH  AUCTION 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  In  previous  testimony,  and  I  am  sure  your 
Department  monitored  this  before  this  subcommittee,  groups  have 
suggested  that  a  way  to  get  the  cleanups  completed  in  a  cost-effi- 
cient manner  would  be  to  implement  on  a  trial  basis  a  reverse 
Dutch  auction. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Gtovernment  would  pay  a  set  amount 
to  an  outside  entity  to  clean  up  a  particular  site,  and  if  they  com- 
plete it  for  less  money,  they  would  get  to  keep  the  difference.  Have 
you  done  an  analysis  of  this  theory  and  what  are  your  general 
views  on  that  idea? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  haven't  done  a  detailed  analysis  of  it,  but  now 
that  you  have  asked  directly,  I  will  try  to  set  one  in  motion.  My 
sense  is  that  at  this  point  in  time  the  level  of  uncertainty  about 
what  people  would  bid  is  so  high  that  we  would  be  unable  really 
to  hold  that  kind  of  an  auction  because  the  level  of  technology,  the 
level  of  contamination,  what  can  actually  be  done  is  at  an  extraor- 
dinarily uncertain  place  at  the  moment. 

I  mean,  you  hear  estimates,  and  we  will  be  publishing  an  esti- 
mate of  our  own  at  the  end  of  this  month  about  what  it  would  actu- 
ally cost  to  clean  up;  that  is,  you  know,  at  the  low  end  is  approxi- 
mately $200  billion  and  at  the  high  end  is  several  times  that.  So 
I  would  be  very  surprised  if  when  push  comes  to  shove  and  we  ac- 
tually got  the  private  sector  involved  that  we  would  be  able  to  find 
a  price  that  people  would  reasonably  be  willing  to  do  the  job  at,  but 
I  think  that  we  should  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  I  don't  think  they  were  suggesting  that  the 
whole  system  be  run  like  this.  I  think  there  was  a  general  encour- 
agement that  we  take  a  look  at  this  as  one  way  of  conducting  busi- 


PRIVATIZATION 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Let  me  suggest  a  modification,  which  is  in  some 
ways  more  straightforward,  I  think.  That  is,  as  you  may  know,  this 
system  has  fundamentally  been  run  in  the  past  by  large  manage- 
ment and  operating  contractors,  which  is  to  say  it  is  run  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  now,  but  it  is  run  by  them  on  "cost-plus"  contracts,  a 
lot  of  the  time. 

Where  we  are  moving  very  aggressively  is  toward  privatizing  a 
lot  of  the  work  that  we  do  at  our  sites,  bidding  out  specific  projects 
that  in  the  past  would  have  been  done  by  these  large  contractors, 
with  the  overhead  and  indirect  rates  that  they  have,  to  what  I 
would  call  the  broader  private  sector. 

We  have  a  fair  amount  of  evidence  that  we  can  do  a  lot  of  the 
work  at  up  to  50  percent  off  what  a  lot  of  our  big  contractors  have 
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historically  been  charging  us  for  that,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  pur- 
sue that  way  of  doing  business  absolutely  as  vigorously  as  we  pos- 
sibly can. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  You  are  suggesting  that  is  greater  privat- 
ization? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Oh,  absolutely,  it  is  much  greater  privatization 
than  what  we  currently  have.  One  of  the  big  criticisms  of  the  sys- 
tem is  that  three  or  four  major  contractors  is  an  oligopolistic  ar- 
rangement. We  really  need  to  broaden  the  number  of  people  who 
work  in  our  system. 

HIRING  PEOPLE  WITH  THE  APPROPRIATE  SKILLS 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  What  do  you  then  refer  to  on  page  8  of  your 
statement  about  the  hiring  of  experienced  Federal  project  man- 
agers and  you  talk  here  about  changing  the  way  we  do  business, 
and  I  quote,  "We  have  hired  1,200  experienced  project  managers, 
cost  estimators,  safety  and  health  professionals,  environmental  en- 
gineers." Are  these  Federal  employees  or  what  are  these  people? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  They  are  Feds.  Here  is  the  situation.  Up  until  two 
years  ago,  I  was  responsible  for  nearly  a  third — when  I  came  on, 
I  found  myself  responsible  for  nearly  a  third  of  the  Department's 
resources,  and  had  about  fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  Depart- 
ment's employees  to  actually  oversee  that. 

For  the  last  20  years,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  every  single  oversight  organization 
that  has  looked  at  the  DOE  has  said  that  the  tail  wags  the  dog  in 
the  DOE — that  the  contractors  run  the  DOE. 

What  we  have  done  in  a  very  selective  way  is  to  bring  on  board 
people  who  have  the  appropriate  skills  to  negotiate  with  our  con- 
tractors about  what  the  right  costs  of  projects  ought  to  be,  what  the 
right  project  management  costs  ought  to  be,  what  the  right  health 
and  safety  framework  ought  to  be  so  that  we  can  have  an  adequate 
dialogue  about  what  the  costs  are.  I  showed  a  chart 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Why  do  you  need  to — can't  you  have  that — 
why  do  these  have  to  be  Federal  employees?  A  number  of  States 
are  looking — maybe  they  don't  have  the  responsibilities  you  have, 
but  a  lot  of  State  governments  are  in  fact,  looking  toward  putting 
people  who  have  proper  licenses  and  putting  their  licenses  on  the 
line  in  terms  of  taking  these  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  think  we  should  look  at  that.  I  have  no  objection 
to  looking  at  that. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Your  comment  here  relates  to 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  fundamental  problem  that  we  had  in  building 
a  budget,  for  example,  is  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  folks  who  had 
only  an  economic  incentive  to  price  projects  at  the  highest  possible 
price,  and  we  had  not  the  capability,  the  professional  capability  to 
push  back  and  to  say:  "Come  on,  you  say  that  the  project  is  going 
to  cost  $20  million.  Out  in  the  private  sector  where  I  came  from, 
where  I  managed  a  firm  and  ran  a  firm  that  actually  cleaned  up 
hazardous  waste  sites,  I  know  you  can  do  it  for  half  that  amount." 
If  you  don't  have  some  people  who  have  that  experience,  you  don't 
get  the  push  effect. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  But  that  determination  can  be  made  by 
somebody  in  the  private  sector  surely. 
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NEW  co^^^RACT  at  rocky  flats 


Mr.  Grumbly.  Yes,  and  for  example,  let  me  give  you,  the  new 
contract  we  are  about  to  sign  at  Rocky  Flats,  Colorado,  to  a  great 
extent  embraces  the  concept.  What  we  have  done  is  we  have  said 
okay,  we  need  world  class  contractors  to  deal  with  each  of  the 
major  problems  we  have  there. 

We  have  major  cleanup  problems.  We  have  major  nuclear  mate- 
rial problems.  We  have  waste  disposal  problems.  Instead  of  letting 
one  contractor  basically  do  what  it  wants,  we  are  also  saying  we 
need  an  integrated  project  management  contractor  who  comes  in 
that  we  pay  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  how  well  the  projects  get 
done.  Do  they  get  done  on  time,  on  schedule,  on  performance?  We 
pay  them  for  that.  So  that  they  actually  have  an  incentive,  the 
project  management  firm  that  we  hire,  has  an  incentive  to  make 
sure  that  the  taxpayer  gets  the  best  deal  that  they  can. 

The  major  cost  in  our  system.  Congressman,  is  far  and  away  the 
cost  of  the  contracts.  The  cost  of  Federal  employees  is  an  impor- 
tant, but  relatively  minor  cost  of  doing  business,  and  I  think  along 
with — the  General  Accounting  Office  time  and  time  again  has  said, 
look,  your  major  problem  is  you  are  not  in  control  of  what  you  are 
doing.  I  am  in  favor  of  doing  this  the  most  efficient  way  that  we 
possibly  can,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  whatever  creative, 
out-of-the-box  ideas  people  have. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Thank  you.  I  have  some  additional  ques- 
tions later  or  do  them  right  now? 

Mr.  Myers.  Gk)  right  ahead. 

THORIUM  SITE  IN  WAYNE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Relative  to  the  Wayne,  New  Jersey,  thorium  site,  are  you  famil- 
iar with  that? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Yes,  I  guess  I  am. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  relative 
to  that.  Can  you  tell  me  what  action  has  been  taken  and  what  ac- 
tions you  plan  for  the  next  few  months,  the  general  time  frame  for 
the  removal  of  that  thorium. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  First  of  all,  this  is  one  of  the  sites  that  is  going 
to  be  affected  under  that  $45  million  rescission  from  the 
nondefense  accounts.  It  is  going  to  suffer  roughly,  if  it  goes 
through,  a  9  percent  reduction.  Not  a  17  percent  reduction,  a  9  per- 
cent reduction  in  what  we  can  do  over  this  year  because  it  is  in 
that  part  of  the  budget  that  we  were  talking  about  recently,  the 
nondefense  part  of  the  budget,  so  it  is  going  to  slow  down  our  ac- 
tivities some. 

We  plan  to  let  a  contract  to  actually  deal  with,  as  I  recall,  the 
major  part  of  the  pile  that  is  there  within  the  next  30  days,  and 
I  expect  that  we  are  going  to  have  significant  on-the-ground  action 
still  this  calendar  year.  Whether  this  budget  reduction  pushes  it 
back  into  the  first  quarter  of  1996,  I  am  not  sure,  but  it  is  defi- 
nitely on  the  list  to  get  major  on-the-ground  action  this  year. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  You  have  received  some  bids  on  that,  have 
you? 
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Mr.  Grumbly.  Yes,  we  have.  I  am  not  familiar  exactly  with  the 
bids.  My  principal  deputy  has  been  dealing  with  it,  but  I  know  that 
we  are  close  to  making  a  decision. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  All  right.  With  the  Chair's  permission  I 
would  like  to  add  a  few  more  questions  relative  to  that  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  is  just  you  and  me  and  thee. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Thank  you  for  your  responses.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  are  going  to  put  those  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Yes. 

CRITICISMS  OF  environmental  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  some  oversight  hear- 
ings that  we  have  held  earlier  in  the  year,  people  away  from  the 
Department  of  Energy,  I  think  you  are  aware  of  that,  I  think  some 
were  monitored.  Several  were  very  critical  of  the  lack  of  progress 
from  the  environmental  management.  Ms.  Wilson  is  quite  com- 
plimentary, so  she  should  have  written  the  report.  We  realize  it  is 
a  difficult  job,  but  some  of  the  specifics,  40  percent  administrative 
costs?  Could  you  explain  that. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Well,  it  depends.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  detailed  breakdown  for  the  record  in  terms  of  where  we  think 
the  costs  are. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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AVERAGE  ADMINISTRATION  COSTS 
FOR  SUPPORT  SERVICE  CONTRACTS  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  CLEANUP  WORK 

In  a  detailed  study  performed  for  the  Department  in  November  1993,  the  average 
administration  costs  ~  or  project  management  costs  -  for  environmental  restoration  and 
waste  management  projects  were  estimated  to  total  approximately  23%  of  total  project  costs. 
Such  project  management  costs  were  defined  in  the  study  as  the  management  costs  charged  to 
a  project  by  the  Department's  management  and  operating  contractors  and  on  site  architectural 
and  engineering  contractors,  and  included  costs  for  supervision  and  inspection,  salaries  and 
wages,  non-construction  supplies,  and  training. 

The  Department  currently  is  working  with  its  contractors  to  review  project  management  costs 
and  identify  areas  where  these  cost  should  be  reduced.   We  are  reviewing  our  contracts  to 
ensure  that: 

•  Project  support/overhead,  such  as  directly  assigned  staff,  information  management, 
maintenance,  engineering,  security,  G&A,  utilities,  etc.,  are  evaluated  to  benchmark 
existing  practices  and  performance  standards,  and  to  identify  areas  where 
productivity /efficiency  gains  and  cost  savings  may  be  achieved. 

•  Project  support/overhead  best  practices  and  performance  standards  from  DOE,  other 
Governmental  agencies,  and  industry  are  reviewed  for  applicability  and  implemented 
where  appropriate. 

•  Cost  effective  approaches  to  providing  services  (such  as  user  pay  versus  funds 
allocation,  make  versus  buy,  value  engineering,  lease  versus  purchase,  etc.)  are 
appropriately  implemented,  and  unnecessary  and  redundant  activities  and  services  are 
eliminated. 

•  Contracts  have  productivity/efficiency  performance  measures  with  quantitative 
performance  standards  and  positive  and  negative  incentives  for  contractors. 

•  In  the  event  of  unsatisfactory  contractor  performance,  contracting  alternatives,  which 
could  include  the  use  of  other  Governmental  agencies,  are  established  so  that  EM  can 
acquire  the  most  cost  effective  services. 

•  Prime  contractors  clearly  establish  technical  objectives,  cost  and  schedule  objectives, 
and  accountability  that  extend  down  through  all  subcontract  tiers. 

•  Contracts  undergo  periodic  reviews  to  ensure  that  the  performance  measures  and 
criteria  are  consistent  with  current  best  practices. 
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STUDIES  VERSUS  CLEANUP 

Mr.  Myers.  That  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  will  tell  you  the  bad  news  first  and  then  the 
good  news.  The  bad  news  in  all  of  the  environmental  remediation, 
not  just  the  Department  of  Energy,  but  in  all  of  environmental  re- 
mediation is  that  too  much  money  gets  spent  on  the  study  side  of 
this  business  before  we  actually  get  into  cleanup.  I  don't  want  to 
sound  like  "Johnny  one  note",  but  that  is  another  reason  why  you 
ought  to  pass  Superfund  reform  this  year  because  it  would  really 
ch£inge  that  a  lot. 

For  example,  a  project  was  just  completed  out  in  Missouri — pri- 
vate sector  project,  not  even  a  national  priority  list  project,  which 
is  to  say  not  subject  to  a  lot  of  the  EPA  regulations.  It  was  done 
by  my  old  company,  a  company  called  Clean  Sites.  It  was  a  $25 
million  project,  only  about  $12  million  of  it  actually  got  spent  for 
on-the-ground  remediation.  The  rest  of  it  is  in  studies,  in  trans- 
action costs,  a  variety  of  things.  It  is  unacceptable  and  we  need  to 
change  that. 

Mr.  Myers.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting.  If  you  have  companies 
like  your  own  company  that  know  what  they  are  doing,  why  do  we 
need  studies? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Because  you  have  to  characterize  sites.  I  mean  the 
big  cost,  one  of  the  big  costs  in  the  DOE  system,  the  first  five  years 
of  this  program  has  been  to  start  from  ground  zero  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion "what  do  we  have?"  I  mean,  you  would  be — maybe  you 
wouldn't  be  amazed,  having  been  in  the  Congress  since  the  time  I 
was  17. 

Mr.  Myers.  Et  tu,  Brutus? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  No,  I  meant  that  as  a  comphment. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  thought  the  campaign  was  over.  I  heard  that  all 
last  year,  but — I  am  sorry,  the  Chairman  wasn't  here  to  help  share 
with  that. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  was  running  the  elevators  in  the  Longworth 
building  when  you  were  first  elected. 

Mr.  Myers.  Just  getting  off  the  elevator. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Right.  The  costs  of  doing  all  this  are  really  much 
higher  than  they  ought  to  be  all  around  the  United  States,  and  we 
really  need  to  change  the  Superfund  law  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Myers.  How  would  that  affect  DOE? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  It  would  affect  us  dramatically  in  the  sense  that 
it  would  enable  us  to  sign  up  for  agreements,  for  example,  in  which 
we  would  not  have  to  do  as  many  studies  as  we  currently  do.  We 
would  be  able  to  sign  up  for  agreements  that  were  focused  on  out- 
come rather  than  process. 

I  think  that  what  the  EPA  and  our  State  colleagues  ought  to  do 
is  they  ought  to  hold  us  accountable  for  the  end,  for  actually  doing 
things.  They  shouldn't  try  to  tell  us  every  step  of  the  way  how  to 
get  there. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Galvin  report  talked  about  that. 

SITE  characterization 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  do  think  it  is  a  problem  with  respect  to  why  it 
has  taken  so  long.  We  started  from  ground  zero  five  years  ago.  We 
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have  to  reasonably  characterize  what  is  at  these  sites  so  that  when 
we  send  our  workers,  for  example,  into  actually  taking  some  of 
these  buildings  down  and  cleaning  some  of  these  things  up,  we 
don't  subject  them  to  greater  risks  in  what  we  do  as  we  send  them 
in. 

We  don't  have  as-built  drawings  for  most  of  the  buildings  in  this 
complex.  We  have  20,000  buildings  in  this  complex.  They  accrued 
over  time.  When  our  guys  go  in  to  start  knocking  them  down  and 
start  to  do  remediation,  I  don't  have  "as-builts",  so  we  have  to  be 
very  careful,  very  careful  when  we  go  in  there  before  we  do  busi- 
ness. So  we  have  to  have  adequate  characterization. 

I  don't  think  we  need  to  have  characterization  designed  to  with- 
stand lawsuits,  however.  One  of  the  problems  that  you  have  had 
over  the  last  15  years  of  environmental  remediation  is  people  have 
been  forced  to  collect  information  way  past  what  I  would  call  the 
cost-effective  level  because  they  do  it  in  order  to  withstand  law- 
suits. I  think  we  are  actually  in  a  pretty  good  position  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

I  mean,  five  years  into  this  program — and  again  I  refer  you  to 
my  oral  testimony — we  are  much  farther  down  the  pike  than  the 
EPA  was  at  the  same  point  in  time,  which  is,  I  realize,  damning 
with  faint  praise  and  is  also  a  good  reason  not  to  transfer  us  to  the 
EPA. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  wouldn't  be  too  difficult  to  beat  them  at  anything. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  You  know,  people  are  talking  about  how  you  are 
going  to  demolish  the  DOE,  you  are  going  to  send  us  to  the  EPA. 
I  would  urge  you  not  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  are  anticipating  here.  That  is  one  of  my  ques- 
tions. You  are  doing  a  good  job  of  it.  You  don't  need  questions,  you 
have  got  the  answers. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  We  will  play  "Kamack"  for  the  next  hour.  So  I 
think  we  have  to  be  reasonably  careful.  We  are  finally  getting  to 
the  point  where  we  are  doing  more  remediation  than  we  are  doing 
study.  The  main  issue  that  is  going  to  confront  us  in  the  future  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  do  this  remediation  in  a  reasonable  way 
on  projects  that  really  are  ones  where  there  is  significant  risk.  That 
is  really  the  main  issue. 

I  mean,  people  keep  beating  on  us  for  not  doing  enough.  Well, 
you  know,  sometimes  the  Lord  gives  you  what  you  want,  and  one 
of  the  problems  with  this  program  is  we  can  do  a  lot,  but  if  you 
get  us  to  do  it  on  projects  where  the  technology  is  so  crude  that 
the  unit  cost  of  cleanup  is  gigantic,  you  won't  get  the  kind  of  return 
for  the  dollar  that  you  need.  So  we  need  to  be  careful  about  what 
projects  we  actually,  in  fact,  turn  the  earth  on. 

prioritization 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  several  of  the  oversight  witnesses  we  have  had 
have  been  critical  of  your  selection  of  the  priorities.  As  an  example, 
you  mentioned  about  the  potential  problems  of  plutonium. 

I  have  been  on  this  committee  more  years  than  most  people 
would  like  to  see  us.  Mr.  Bevill  came  on  a  couple  years  ago.  We 
traded  chairs.  He  gave  me  the  gavel,  but  no  money,  so  I  took  his 
chair.  But  anyway  some  of  the  criticisms  have  been  in  priorities 
that  you  have  been  chasing  programs  that  really  don't  need  to  be 
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chased  right  now,  but  sometime  down  the  road  when  we  have  the 
money,  can  afford  it.  Plutonium  is  an  example. 

We  have  had  witnesses  that  testified  that  there  really  is  no 
threat  to  plutonium  if  it  is  handled  properly,  except  if  it  gets  in  the 
wrong  hands.  It  is  a  potential  for  a  weapon,  but  as  far  as  physical 
harm  to  an  individual,  we  have  had  witnesses  sit  right  there  and 
say  they  know  people  who  have  ingested  plutonium  and  are  still 
alive. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  First 

Mr.  Myers.  I  am  not  a  scientist,  so  I  don't  know.  I  guess  I 
wouldn't  know  plutonium  if  you  had  a  pocket  full  of  it  over  there. 

SAFETY  OF  PLUTONIUM 

Mr.  Grumbly.  First  of  all,  I  just  can't  overemphasize  how  much 
I  think  the  safety  of  the  plutonium  is  the  largest  risk  in  our  system 
at  the  moment.  We  have  solved  one  other  major  risk  that  we  can 
talk  about,  the  explosive  risks  of  the  high-level  radioactive  tanks 
at  Hanford. 

Plutonium,  if  it  is  not  handled  properly,  will  catch  on  fire.  If  it 
catches  on  fire,  aside  from  burning  quite  actively,  the  radioactive 
dose  that  the  workers  will  get  from  it  will  be  lethal.  The  Defense 
Nuclear  Safety  Board,  comprised  of  some  of  the  more  knowledge- 
able people  in  the  country,  our  own  Environment,  Safety,  and 
Health  folks,  frankly  all  the  experts  I  deal  with  at  Los  Alamos  and 
other  places  tell  me,  and  I  believe  them,  that  plutonium  is  one  of 
the  highest  risks  that  we  have  in  the  system.  It  is  particularly  high 
because  it  is  14  miles  from  the  seventh  largest  metropolitan  area 
in  the  United  States. 

We  kidded  about  Mr.  Skaggs  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  Mr.  Skaggs 
and  the  members  there  have  a  very  legitimate  concern  that  we 
have  the  resources  to  deal  with  this  risk  14  miles  from  several  mil- 
lion people,  and  that  is  a  major  concern  that  I  have.  I  frankly  did 
not  see  the  testimony  from  any  experts  that  we  shouldn't  be  treat- 
ing plutonium  as  a  major  risk. 

I  think  when  you  get  down  into  some  of  the  groundwater  clean- 
ups in  that  area,  I  think  there  is  at  least  an  argument.  But  with 
respect  to  Dr.  Teller,  with  great  respect,  I  mean,  Dr.  Teller  also  is 
somebody  who  said  that  we  ought  to  basically  use  nuclear  explo- 
sions to  do  earth  moving  for  us. 

I  mean,  he  is  a  wonderful  scientist,  but  I  really  don't  think  that 
his  qualifications  in  the  area  of  environmental  remediation  are 
ones  that  I  would  want  to  rely  upon.  I  don't  think  most  of  his  col- 
leagues would,  either.  But  put  the  nuclear  stuff  aside.  I  did  read 
his  comments  with  respect  to  some  of  the  other  things  that  we 
have  to  deal  with,  and  I  think  there  is  a  legitimate  argument  about 
how  much  needs  to  be  done  and  where  it  needs  to  be  done.  But  I 
need  to  emphasize  to  you,  we  are  being  asked  by  the  regulatory 
agencies  to  really  do  nothing  more  than  what  our  society  is  asking 
DuPont,  Monsanto,  every  Fortune  500  company  in  the  country  to 
do. 
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STATE  I^fVOLVEMENT  IN  PRIORITIZATION 

So  to  the  extent  that  you  have  delegated  powers  to  the  States 
through  the  laws  that  we  have  passed,  that  fundamentally  enables 
each  State  to  work  with  us  directly  to  set  our  priorities  at  each  site. 

Now,  I  think  that  we  can  inform  that  dialogue  better  than  we 
have  in  the  past  about  what  we  think  is  important,  but  fundamen- 
tally we  can't  set  our  priorities  independently  of  the  State  regu- 
latory agencies  with  whom  we  work.  I  think  that  we  are  working 
very  closely  with  them  now.  We  are  engaging  them  in  some  very 
serious  discussions  all  around  the  country  to  see  if  we  can't  bring 
our  priorities  closer  together.  But  if  you  look  at  our  system  and 
people  say  "well,  they  are  not  prioritized",  fundamentally  we  are 
prioritized. 

We  are  prioritized  by  the  wishes  of  each  of  the  State  and  Federal 
regulators  in  the  regions  where  we  do  business,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  press  back  and  maybe  we  need  to  do  that,  we  need  to  recognize 
that  it  takes  two  or  three  sides  to  tango. 

You  can't  do  some  kind  of  top-down  exercise  where  we  say:  "Hey, 
we  have  the  right  answer",  and  then  impose  it  on  the  system,  un- 
less we  dramatically  change  the  statutory  framework  within  which 
you  have  asked  me  to  do  work.  I  suppose  we  could  have  some  argu- 
ments about  whether — and  in  fact,  I  think  we  know  that  there  are 
some  of  the  rules  for  nuclear  safety  at  some  of  our  laboratories,  for 
example,  that  maybe  we  can  go  to  a  more  what  I  would  call  graded 
approach  that  we  don't  need  to  do  the  full  100  percent  of  every  sin- 
gle rule  that  we  have  out  there,  so  maybe  we  can  pull  back  some 
there.  But  by  and  large,  I  would  say  this  unless  you  have  the  re- 
sponsibility as  I  do.  I  have  the  responsibility;  the  President  has 
given  it  to  me — ^you  all  have  to  keep  these  places  safe.  Unless  you 
have  that  responsibility,  I  don't  think  people  ought  to  speak  too 
lightly  about  some  of  these  risk  issues. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  you  see,  we  are  getting  contradictory  evidence 
and  testimony  here.  That  is  what  makes  it  very  difficult.  It  has 
been  historic  with  this  committee.  We  have  been  led  down  the  path 
so  often,  the  SSC,  the  Superconducting  Super  Collider,  the  enrich- 
ment process,  we  have  gone  down  two  paths  on  that. 

SAFETY  OF  PLUTONIUM  AND  ROCKY  FLATS 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  understand.  The  plutonium,  if  I  could  leave  you 
with  anything 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  gun  shy. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Plutonium — ^first  of  all,  I  need  to  take  you  to 
Rocky  Flats,  when  we  are  all  through  and  done  this  year. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  can't  afford  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  airport  out 
there.  Have  you  seen  what  it  costs  out  there?  Isn't  there  someplace 
cheaper? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  baggage  system  there  is  probably  pretty 
risky,  too. 

Mr.  Myers.  To  pay  for  that  airport  it  is  going  to  be  $28  for  each 
ticket.  If  you  fly  in  there  we  are  going  to  be  into  that  one.  We 
should,  this  committee  should  go  visit  more  than  we  do  but,  my 
God,  we  are  in  session  now  five  days  a  week  until  midnight.  But 
anyway. 
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Mr.  Grumbly.  But  when  you  get  finished  with  the  contract  you 
will  have  more  time. 

Mr.  Myers.  A  good  example  here,  how  long  have  we  been  work- 
ing trying  to  clean  those  buildings  up,  those  air  ducts? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Really  only  about  three  or  four  years.  But  that  is 
a  good  example  of  what  I  was  talking  about. 

Now,  I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I  don't  want  to  crawl  into  one 
of  those  air  ducts  or  start  to  take  the  brushes  that  need  to  get  that 
stuff  out  unless  and  until  I  have  a  reasonably  good  idea  what  is 
in  there  and  what  configuration  it  is  in.  Because,  while  you  may 
have  heard  some  testimony  that  you  can  inhale  plutonium  and 
have  it  not  be  a  problem,  that  is  not  the  prevailing  view  in  the  sci- 
entific community,  and  I  cannot  put  our  people  at  risk. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  not  suggesting  you  should. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  But  the  flip  side  of  that  is,  of  course,  we  ought  to 
go  faster  in  dealing  with  some  of  these  problems.  I  have  only  had 
responsibility  for  Rocky  Flats  for  about  a  year  at  this  point  as  it 
has  transitioned  over.  One  of  the  big  problems  we  continue  to  have 
is  that  some  of  our  people  still  believe  that  the  United  States  is 
going  to  go  back  into  making  weapons  at  these  sites,  and  so  we  still 
have  a  cultural  problem  with  some  of  our  folks  at  these  sites,  per- 
suading them  that  the  main  mission  they  have  is  really  the  clean- 
up mission.  I  think  it  absolutely  is. 

Mr.  Myers.  If  we  should  do  that,  it  sure  won't  be  in  Rocky  Flats. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  No,  it  can't  be.  That  is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  realize  we  can't  back  a  dump  truck  up  there  and 
scoop  shovels  and  go  clean  up  Rocky  Flats  and  haul  it  out  to  the 
town  dump.  I  realize  that,  but  three  years  there  and  we  still  don't 
know  what  we  got  there,  something  is  wrong. 

progress  at  rocky  flats 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  think  we  know  what  we  have  there.  We  are  on 
the  verge  of  bringing  in  a  new  contractor  who  will  be  in  place  on 
the  first  of  June.  I  think  we  have  a  better  management  team  there. 
I  think  we  are  improving  the  regulatory  relationships  so  they  will 
let  us  do  some  things.  I  think  you  will  see  major  progress  between 
now  and  next  year.  If  I  am  still  doing  this  job  next  year  at  this 
time,  I  think  we  ought  to 

Mr.  Myers.  You  have  another  two  years,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  If  I  am  still  doing  this  job  next  year  at  this  time, 
we  ought  to  review  the  Rocky  Flats  situation. 

WATER  SUPPLY  AT  ROCKY  FLATS 

Mr.  Myers.  There  is  a  question  about  the  water  supply  there. 
What  is  the  status  of  the  water  supply? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  believe  that  in  fiscal  year  1995,  by  the  end  of 
this  current  fiscal  year,  we  will  have  dealt  finally  with  all  of  the 
problems  with  the  water  supply  situation  in  the  area.  I  don't  be- 
lieve we  have  any  major  dollars  in  the  1996  budget  for  it. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  spoke  about  the  West  Valley,  but  what  about 
Femald? 
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FERNALD 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Fernald — we  potentially  have  an  opportunity  at 
Femald.  It  is  the  smallest  of  our  biggest  places.  I  mean  to  give  you 
a  sense  of  its  size,  it  is  as  big  as  the  Ford  River  Rouge  plant  in 
Detroit,  so  when  I  say  little,  it  is  big,  but  it  is  something  you  can 
get  your  arms  around. 

The  way  we  have  approached  this  in  the  past  is  to  try  to  be  in 
compliance  with  everything  to  do  everything  around  the  country.  If 
we  should  go  to  a  situation,  and,  again,  I  would  urge  you  to  change 
the  laws  first  before  you  change  the  budgets.  However,  if,  for  exam- 
ple, we  could  say,  "Okay,  we  are  going  to  muster  our  resources", 
and  instead  of  just  putting  some  here,  some  there,  some  every 
place  around  the  system,  if  we  are  able  to  muster  our  resources, 
I  could  put  together  a  plan  that  in  seven  years,  for  somewhat  more 
money  than  we  currently  spend,  would  have  that  place  ready  to 
turn  back  to  some  kind  of  unrestricted  use.  Femald  is  a  place  along 
with  the  Mound  site  for  which  I  say  it  is  feasible,  I  can  get  my 
arms  around  it,  it  is  not  like  Hanford  which  is  so  big.  We  could 
make  major  progress  at  Femald. 

PINELLAS 

Mr.  Myers.  Is  Pinellas  somewhat  similar?  You  just  have  to  get 
it  cleaned  up  so  you  can  give  it  away? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  We  have  actually  sold  Pinellas  at  the  moment,  but 
I  still  have  some  cleanup  responsibilities  to  deal  with  there.  I  think 
we  can  get  Pinellas  off  the  list,  in  the  next  five  years  or  so. 

WASTE  ISOLATION  PILOT  PLANT 

Mr.  Myers.  You  have  been  saved  by  the  bell.  We  have  another 
vote.  My  last  question,  WIPP,  we  hear  so  many  stories  coming  out. 
That  is  a  place  the  committee  has  to  go  visit  sometime,  too.  Are 
we  still  running  tests  there?  How  long  do  we  have  to  test  a  site? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  You  all  passed  a  law  in  1992  that  probably  right- 
fully gave  the  responsibility  for  declaring  the  WIPP  was  safe  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  So  we  have  had  to  work  during 
the  last  couple  of  years  to  produce  the  application  to  the  EPA  to 
open  WIPP.  We  think,  and  I  think  the  Secretary  addressed  this 
yesterday,  we  think  we  are  on  time.  It  will  be  a  stretch,  but  we 
think  we  are  on  time  to  still  open  that  place  by  the  end  of  1998, 
and  it  is  still  worth  doing. 

I  know  it  has  been  expensive.  We  spent  a  lot  of  money  there  so 
far.  But  when  you  take  a  look  at  the  analysis  of  what  WIPP  is  like- 
ly to  cost  once  it  is  open  versus  what  the  costs  of  keeping  all  the 
waste  around  the  country  would  be,  you  get  a  400  percent  benefit 
cost  ratio.  So  it  is  worth  it  to  continue  to  pursue  it  down  to  the 
opening  and  there  is  no  higher  priority. 

I  can  say  this  because  I  have  it  tatooed  on  the  back  of  my  head 
from  the  Secretary.  She  has  no  higher  priority  than  getting  WIPP 
open. 

Mr.  Myers.  When? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  By  1998. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  are  going  to  make  the  1998  target? 
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Mr.  Grumbly.  I  believe  so.  I  think  we  have  got  a  great  oppor- 
tunity working  with  the  EPA.  We  will  have  the  application,  draft 
application,  at  least  in  part  over  to  EPA  on  time,  by  the  middle  of 
April.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  problems  just  because  this  project 
has  been  controversial,  but  it  doesn't  have  the  same  kind  of  con- 
troversy as  some  of  the  other  big  projects  that  we  all  know  about. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  still  paying  State  and  local  governments, 
aren't  we,  for  the  privilege  of  bringing  jobs  to  them? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  think  we  are  reserving  the  money  at  the  mo- 
ment. I  would  like  to  get  back  to  you  explicitly  on  this. 

Mr.  Myers.  Is  it  in  escrow? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Yes,  there  is  money  in  escrow. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  couldn't  remember. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  We  did  spend  some  money  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Myers.  They  don't  get  any  money  if  we  don't  put  the  waste 
there? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Right,  they  don't  get  the  money  if  we  don't  put  the 
waste  in. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  aren't  going  to  play  a  North  Korea  on  them. 

Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  each  of  us  has  a  series  of  questions 
that  we  would  like  to  include  in  the  record.  We  realize — Rod,  do 
you  have 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  No  more  questions. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  got  off  pretty  easy.  He  is  usually  tougher  than 
that. 

CLOSING  REMARKS 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Well,  let  me  say  this,  first  of  all,  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  attention.  I  think  one  of  the  problems  this  program  has 
is  that  I  have  a  hard  time  attracting  the  interests  of  a  lot  of  the 
Members  on  this  because  it  is  not  in  as  many  districts  as  some 
other  programs,  and  I  would  really  like  to  work  with  all  of  you. 

You  have  a  site,  the  Wayne  site  that  is  one  of  the  smaller  things 
by  our  standards,  but  we  would  really  like  to  work  with  all  of  you 
to  try  to  make  sure  that  everybody  in  the  House  is  as  well  edu- 
cated about  what  the  legacy  of  the  Cold  War  is  and  what  our  re- 
sponsibilities are,  so  you  can  make  rational  choices  about  funding 
this. 

RESPONSE  TO  PROPOSED  RESCISSIONS 

Mr.  Myers.  I  said  you  hadn't  complained  to  us.  You  did.  I  apolo- 
gize. It  went  to  Chairman  Livingston.  That  is  the  reason  why  it 
hadn't  registered  that  there  was  an  objection. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  We  had  to  let  people  know  that  somebody  was  at 
home.  I  mean,  of  the  $260  million  in  rescissions,  I  think  this  pro- 
gram has  taken  about  $173  million.  Fundamentally,  I  think  we 
want  to  try  to  persuade  you  that  we  are  doing  the  best  for  the 
public's  purse  that  we  can. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  we  are  committed  to  $173  million,  but  if  you 
have  a  better  recommendation  as  to  where  it  comes  from,  I  don't 
know  whether  it  can  be  done  or  not,  you  might  make  a  rec- 
ommendation to  us.  In  your  letter  you  offer  to  make  a  suggestion. 
So  the  telephone  is  available,  the  mail  service.  We  may  not  have 
that  much  time  to  get  the  mail  to  us,  but  at  least  give  us  a  call. 
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Mr.  Grumbly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Myers.  Several  Members  have  additional  questions.  We  ap- 
preciate your  cooperation.  As  Ms.  Wilson  says,  I  think  you  are 
doing  a  good  job,  but  we  are  concerned  about  that  $7  billion  that 
you  are  asking  for  this  year.  First,  where  it  is  going  to  come  from. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  $6.5  billion. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  add  up  all  the  waste,  the  transfer  and  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Right,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  a  lot  of  money.  We  spent  $23  billion  in  this 
area  in  the  last  five  years,  but  cleanup  there,  I  realize  nothing  can 
be  accomplished  overnight,  but  you  are  halfway  home,  so  next  year 
you  will  bring  those  charts  back  and  you  will  have  them  all  yellow 
all  the  way  up. 

COMPLETED  CLEANUPS 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  should  give  you  something  for  your  pocket  if  peo- 
ple attack  you  on  why  are  you  funding  this  program.  I  have  a  scroll 
that  has  500  specific  cleanups  that  we  have  done  over  the  last 
three  years. 

Mr.  Myers.  Completed? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Completed  cleanups. 

Mr.  Myers.  In  the  last  what? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  In  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Myers.  Five  hundred.  We  haven't  got  room  in  the  record  for 
them. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  We  have  10,000  projects  to  do,  but  we  have  com- 
pleted 500  of  them.  Anybody  who  says  this  program  isn't  doing 
anything  doesn't  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Myers.  Why  don't  you  put  that  in  a  press  release  instead  of 
attacking  us  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Stop  rescinding  our  money. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  would  be  a  lot  more  successful. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Point  well  taken. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  thank  you  for  your  testimony.  The  committee 
stands  adjourned  until  10:00  tomorrow  morning. 

[The  charts  used  by  Mr.  Grumbly,  his  prepared  statement,  and 
questions  and  answers  for  the  record  follow:] 
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GENERAL 

Mr.  Myers.  You  will  be  proposing  that  Congress  appropriate  money  to  this 
program  on  a  site-by-site  basis  to  give  DOE  management  and  regulators  maximum 
flexibility  to  allocate  resources  among  site  priorities.  Since  you  perceive  that  Congress  is 
the  problem  in  not  providing  enough  funding  flexibility  by  site,  will  you  also  be 
reorganizing  your  headquarters  organization  by  site  rather  than  program?  In  your 
current  organization  structure,  there  are  at  least  four  major  organizations  and  hundreds 
of  employees  who  have  multiple,  duplicative  and  overlapping  responsibilities  for  each 
site.  It  s^pears  the  current  organization  and  its  disaggregate  program  responsibiUties  for 
each  site  also  contribute  to  lack  of  flexibility  and  inefficiencies  in  administering  program 
resources. 


Mr.  Gnmibly.  First,  the  Department  does  not  perceive  that  Congress  is  "the 
problem."  The  problem  is  that,  between  the  time  a  budget  is  requested,  appropriated 
and  implemented,  significant  "real  world"  changes  occur  in  the  field  resulting  in  a  need 
to  shift  funds  between  appropriations  accounts,  e.g.,  to  address  urgent  risks,  or  take 
advantage  of  cost  savings  opportimities.  Shifting  funds  before  a  budget  request  is  simple. 
Shifting  funds  after  a  budget  is  requested  is  less  simple.  Shifting  funds  after  an 
appropriations  bill  is  enacted  is  more  difficult  and  can  only  be  done  in  two  ways: 
shifting  funds  between  sites  within  a  line  program  budget  (e.g..  Waste  Management, 
Environmental  Restoration,  etc.),  which  raises  administrative  and  public  perception 
problems,  or  shifting  funds  within  a  site  between  Une  organizations,  which  requires 
cumbersome,  administrative  review  (site  office,  operations  office,  headquarters  Une 
program,  headquarters  staff  offices)  and  Congressional  approval  for  very  low  thresholds 
(i.e.,  $1  million)  between  accounts. 

Second,  the  EM  program  has  already  been  reorganized  by  sites  below  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  level.  During  1993,  EM  underwent  a  reorganization  to  eliminate 
previous  program  categories,  especially  in  the  Office  of  Waste  Management  and  the 
Office  of  Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Management,  and  establish  regional  offices 
with  individuals  responsible  for  certain  sites.  The  entire  Departmental  organization  is 
now  undergoing  revision  as  part  of  the  Strategic  ReaUgnment  effort.  Following  the 
conclusion  of  this  effort,  EM  will  likely  consider  additional  reorganization  to  ensure 
consistency  with  the  Department's  overall  organization.  The  roles  and  responsibihties 
between  Headquarters  and  the  field  were  reexamined  in  1994.  A  similar  review  of 
Headquarters  functions  will  also  be  undertaken.  Further  focus  on  sites  is  one 
consideration,  but  because  of  the  disruptions  of  reorganizations,  any  changes  are  being 
carefully  considered. 
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Mr.  Myers.  What  financial  and  management  options  other  than  appropriating 
funds  by  site  have  you  reviewed  which  could  allow  more  flexibility  at  each  site? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Department's  preference  for  providing  the  necessary  flexibility 
and  accoimtability  to  site  managers  is  to  appropriate  funds  by  site.   We  are  examining 
other  possible  options  to  provide  more  flexibility  to  each  site.  Among  them  are 
streanilining  the  Department's  reprogramming  process,  establishing  higher  funding 
thresholds  for  internal  reprogrammings,  and  proposing  that  more  activities  be  funded 
strictly  from  operating  expenses.   Currently,  the  reprogramming  process  takes  much  too 
long  to  redirect  needed  resources.  This  process  needs  to  be  streamlined.   We  are 
working  with  other  Departmental  organizations  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  improve  the  process.   Higher  reprogramming  levels  would  also  provide  more 
flexibility  since  the  need  for  official  reprogrammings  would  decrease.  Lastly,  having 
more  activities,  e.g.;  safety  analysis  reports,  project  and  design  documents,  and  NEPA 
documentation  funded  entirely  by  one  type  of  funding  (operating  expenses),  like  the 
Environmental  Restoration  program,  would  provide  much  needed  flexibility  for 
Environmental  Management  efforts.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  your  staff  to 
achieve  an  acceptable  solution  to  this  problem. 


Mr.  Myers.    How  will  this  budget  request  affect  DOE's  ability  to  comply  with  the 
Federal  Facility  Compliance  Art?  Will  DOE  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Art  and  get 
agreement  with  the  States  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  on  the  required  site 
treatment  plans? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  FY  1996  budget  requests  funds  necessary  to  begin 
implementing  the  Federal  Facility  Compliance  Art  (FFCAct),  including  funds  to  operate 
existing  treatment  facilities  and  to  start  design  of  others.  However,  the  vast  majority  of 
costs  to  implement  the  FFCAct  will  occur  in  the  outyears  past  FY  1996,  since  we  need  to 
develop  significant  additional  treatment  capacity  (either  through  construction  of  new 
facihties  or  procurement  of  new  services  from  the  private  sertor.) 

No  later  than  April  6,  1995,  DOE  will  formally  submit  Proposed  Site  Treatment 
Plans  required  by  the  FFCAct  containing  schedules  for  developing  treatment  capacity  or 
getting  the  waste  treated.  The  States  or  EPA  will  then  have  six  months  to  consider  these 
plans  and  approve,  modify  or  disapprove  them.  We  have  worked  with  the  States  and 
EPA  through  a  "bottom  up"  process  over  the  last  2  years  to  estabhsh  an  acceptable 
approach  to  this  treatment  program.  We  have  had  much  success  in  developing  a 
common  understanding  of  problems  and  in  sorting  out  issues  related  to  "configuration"  of 
the  waste  treatment  facilities  (i.e.,  which  waste  will  be  treated  at  which  sites).  This  has 
resulted  in  the  blending  of  the  bottom  up  Draft  Site  Treatment  Plans  into  a  reasonable, 
national  configuration  of  treatment  systems.  The  issue  of  treatment  schedules  has 
recently  crystallized  in  our  discussions  with  the  States  and  EPA,  and  it  is  clear  that 
outyear  budget  constraints  will  be  a  major  factor  in  the  pace  of  mixed  waste  treatment. 
Under  current  preliminary  budget  targets  for  the  waste  management  program, 
construction  of  many  of  the  large  facilities  would  be  pushed  far  out  into  the  future, 
despite  efforts  by  our  sites  to  pursue  smaller,  more  targeted  alternatives  for  treatment,  or 
privatization  efforts.  To  construct  these  facilities  more  rapidly,  funds  will  need  to  be 
shifted  from  lower  priority  Environmental  Management  activities. 

As  part  of  our  ongoing  dialogue  with  the  States  and  EPA,  DOE  recently  raised 
the  near-term  problem  of  what  schedules  to  present  in  the  Proposed  Plans.  The  States 
and  EPA  recommended  that  DOE  present  the  schedules  consistent  with  current  Waste 
Management  budget  targets,  even  though  some  facilities  will  be  significantly  delayed.  As 
a  basis  for  dialogue,  we  will  also  provide  alternative,  more  rapid  schedules  based  on  a 
shift  of  other  EM  funding  into  the  mixed  waste  treatment  program.  This  approach  will 
allow  regulators  and  citizens  to  be  part  of  the  process  that  examines  priorities  at  the  sites 
and  identifies  schedules  for  mixed  waste  treatment  and  other  activities  consistent  with 
those  priorities. 

Environmental  Management  is  working  with  the  States  and  other  stakeholders  on 
the  EM  budget  for  all  programs.  The  initiative  will  involve  them  in  budget  development 
and  priority-setting  for  FY  1997  and  the  outyears.  The  debate  on  the  priority  of  mixed 
waste  treatment    vis-a-vis  other  activities  within  the  EM  program  will  be  a  major  part  of 
this  discussion.  Although  we  cannot  be  certain  at  this  time,  we  are  optimistic  this 


process  will  likely  resolve  the  issue  of  schedules  for  mixed  waste  treatment  and  result  in 
a  set  of  site  treatment  plans  agreeable  to  both  the  regulators  and  the  Department 
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OVERSIGHT  AND  COMPLIANCE  ACTIYITIES 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Environmental  Management  program  has  oversight  from  the 
Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board,  DOE's  Office  of  Environment,  Safety  and 
Health,  and  by  the  Office  of  Compliance  and  Program  Coordination  within  your  own 
organization,  as  well  as  regulators  from  States  and  the  EPA,  How  is  this  adding  to  the 
cost  of  your  programs? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Some  level  of  oversight  of  Departmental  programs  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  programs  are  being  carried  out  appropriately.  The  organizations  you 
mentioned  in  your  question  all  have  different  purposes.  Understanding  these  differences 
helps  to  distinguish  the  value  added  by  each  group  and  therefore,  explain  why  I  believe 
the  cost  of  maintaining  these  functions  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  relatively  inexpensive 
given  the  services  they  provide  to  the  Office  of  Environmental  Management  (EM).  The 
input  we  receive  from  these  groups  helps  foster  superior  performance  which  ultimately 
translates  into  improved  public  (i.e.,  customer)  satisfaction. 

The  Defense  Nuclear  Facility  Safety  Board  (DNFSB)  provides  external  oversight 
of  the  Department's  defense  facilities  and  reviews  and  evaluates  the  content  and 
implementation  of  the  standards  relating  to  the  design,  construction,  and  operations,  and 
decommissioning  of  defense  nuclear  facilities  (including  applicable  DOE  orders 
regulations  and  requirements).  The  Board  recommends  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
specific  measures  that  should  be  adopted  to  ensure  that  public  health  and  safety  are 
adequately  protected.  The  Office  of  Environment,  Safety  and  Health  (EH)  provides 
internal,  independent  oversight  of  the  Department's  environment,  safety  and  health 
programs.  It  has  recently  been  reorganized  so  that  all  envirormient,  safety  and  health 
"oversight"  functions  have  been  consolidated  under  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Oversight.  This  Office  evaluates  and  reports  to  Department  of  Energy  management  and 
outside  authorities,  such  as  Congress,  on  the  status  of  Departmental  environment,  safety 
(including  nuclear  safety),  health,  and  safeguards  and  security  policies  and  programs  and 
as  a  general  rule,  is  the  only  headquarters  organization  that  can  conduct  independent 
oversight  (i.e.,  bypass  line  and  field  organizations)  at  the  contractor  level. 

In  contrast  to  the  external  and  internal  oversight  organizations  noted  above,  there 
is  very  little,  if  any,  oversight  from  the  Office  of  Compliance  and  Program  Coordination 
that  is  comparable  to  that  provided  by  the  DNFSB  and  EH.  I  established  the  Office  of 
Compliance  and  Program  Coordination  within  my  organization  to  provide  me  with 
assurances  that  my  program  is  leading  the  way  toward  new  standards  of  excellence  in 
restoring,  protecting,  and  enhancing  the  environment  and  will  serve  as  the  model  for 
public  management  of  environmental  protection  activities  in  full  compliance  with  all 
requirements.  As  part  of  my  EM  Headquarters  reorganization,  I  purposefully  shifted  the 
focus  of  the  Office  of  Compliance  and  Program  Coordination  (formerly  known  as  the 
Office  of  Oversight  and  Self-Assessment)  fi'om  a  traditional  oversight  function  to  a 
coordination  and  technical/policy  implementation  assistance  role  for  the  entire  EM 
Program,  in  essence,  the  cross-cutting  technical  assistance  arm  of  my  line  organization 
within  the  Department.  Staff  in  this  Office  work  across  all  of  the  sites  and  all  of  the  EM 
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programs.  This  new  focus  is  specifically  geared  toward  applying  a  corporate-wide 
perspective  to  EM  activities  and  thereby  improve  program  performance.  Several  groups 
within  this  office  continue  to  have  limited  appraisal  functions,  in  conjimction  with  the 
field,  to  enable  me  to  maintain  accoimtabUity  of  my  program.  In  particular,  the 
appraisal  functions  cover  the  safety  and  health,  operations,  and  quahty  assurance  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  limited  appraisal  function,  the  Office  provides  legal  and  policy 
implementation  assistance  to  the  EM  Program  in  the  development  of  compliance 
agreements  and  provides  technical  assistance  in  conducting  work  to  ensure  that  my 
program  is  in  compliemce  with  CERCLA,  RCRA,  NEPA,  as  well  as  the  other 
environmental  regulations,  safety  and  health  standards  and  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  requirements.  The  Office  also  provides  the  Department  with  its 
overall  transportation  policy  and  practices,  as  well  as  functioning  as  my  emergency 
management  program  official. 

Oversight  from  state  regulators  and  the  Enviromnental  Protection  Agency  largely 
is  in  the  form  of  field  inspections  (e.g.,  adequacy  of  hazardous  waste  storage  facilities) 
and  review  of  technical  analyses  and  decision  documents  used  to  select  environmental 
cleanup  remedies.  It  is  true  that  we  are  sometimes  caught  in  the  middle,  with  the  state 
regulators  and  the  Enviroimiental  Protection  Agency  giving  us  conflicting  directions  on 
how  to  proceed.  I  have  begun  an  initiative  to  "partner"  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (Headquarters  and  Regional  levels)  and  the  states  in  the  review  of 
agreements  and  work  products  associated  with  them  to  eliminate  this  problem. 

Compliance  with  requirements  (including  those  of  the  states  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency)  is  necessary  for  protection  of  the  public  and  the 
environment  as  well  as  worker  health  and  safety.  Excessive  oversight  from  the  DNFSB, 
EH,  and  other  internal  and  external  oversight  groups,  inappropriate  and  inconsistent 
responses  to  oversight  findings,  and  failure  to  heed  lessons  learned  from  previous 
responses  to  similar  oversight  findings  all  add  to  the  cost  of  doing  business.  As  noted 
above,  a  major  function  of  my  Office  of  Compliance  and  Program  Coordination  is  to 
lead  the  effort  to  develop  EM  corporate  responses  to  conclusions  and  recommendations 
from  these  external  (to  EM)  oversight  groups.  In  that  context,  the  Office  serves  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  doing  business  in  the  Enviroimiental  Management  Program  by 
providing  the  technical  assistance  and  guidance  necessary  to  minimize  the  impact  of 
responding  to  oversight  findings  and  improving  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  those 
responses. 

The  Secretary  has  established  a  federal  advisory  committee  on  external  nuclear 
safety  regulation.  The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  on  March  9  and  10,  1995. 
The  committee  will  be  examining  the  existing  oversight  and  regulatory  system,  assessing 
its  appropriateness,  and  making  recoimnendations  to  the  Secretary.  An  interim  report  is 
due  in  six  months.  Cost-effectiveness  and  imnecessary  duplication  are  among  the  criteria 
that  will  be  used  in  formulating  recommendations  to  the  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Myers.  Can  you  quantify  how  much  program  costs  could  be  reduced  by 
coordination  of  oversight  and  compliance  activities? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  agree  with  your  concern  that  oversight  activities  need  to  be 
coordinated  to  minimize  both  the  cost  and  time  impacts  associated  with  these  reviews. 
We,  in  the  Office  of  Enviroiunental  Management,  and  in  particular  in  the  Office  of 
Compliance  and  Program  Coordination,  are  trying  to  coordinate  all  Environmental 
Management  Headquarters  reviews  of  the  field.  That  is  a  primary  function  of  the  Site 
Coordination  Staff  in  that  Office  and  we  are  begimung  to  see  results  from  coordinated 
reviews.  We  are  also  working  with  staff  in  the  Office  of  Field  Management  to  create  a 
clearinghouse  on  all  internal  and  external  reviews  of  Departmental  activities  to  rationally 
influence  the  timing  and  cumulative  impact  of  various  reviews  of  field  activities. 

While  at  this  time  I  cannot  quantify  the  cost  reduction  we  are  seeing  by 
coordinating  oversight  reviews,  cost  savings  are  inherent  in  improved  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  Headquarters  and  Field  Office  resources.   I  also  beUeve  that  actual  program  costs  will 
be  reduced  due  to  the  improved  performance  which  results  from  these  reviews.  The 
need  to  consolidate  roles  of  DOE  oversight  offices  was  also  noted  in  the  report  prepared 
by  the  Task  Force  on  Alternative  Futures  for  the  Department  of  Energy  Laboratories. 
Information  on  the  cost  savings  associated  with  this  recommendation  is  currently  being 
gathered. 
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Mr.  Myers.  This  committee  funds  separate  oversight  eind  compliance 
organizations  such  as  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board  and  the  OfQce  of 
Environment,  Safety  and  Health  with  the  expectation  that  all  parties  will  work  together 
in  the  most  efficient  maimer  to  reduce  costs  to  the  taxpayers.  Why  do  you  need  your 
own  Office  of  Comphance  and  Program  Coordination  to  duplicate  the  efforts  of  these 
separate  oversight  organizations?  Can't  you  all  work  together? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  EM  Office  of  Comphance  and  Progreun  Coordination  (EM- 
20)  does  not  dupUcate  the  efforts  of  the  DNFSB  or  the  Office  of  Environment,  Safety 
and  Health  (EH).  It  serves  to  strengthen  programmatic  functions  at  the  level  where  the 
work  is  actually  performed.  The  DNFSB  and  EH  provide  essential  and  truly 
independent  oversight,  reporting  directly  to  the  highest  levels.  The  Office  of 
Environment,  Safety  and  Health  (EH),  for  example,  functions  at  a  Secretarial  level  by 
monitoring  and  reporting  on  the  Department's  overall  implementation  of  environment, 
safety  and  health  policy.  In  contrast  to  the  independent  internal  oversight  and  external 
oversight  activities,  the  Office  of  Compliance  and  Program  Coordination  functions 
primarily  as  the  technical  assistance  arm  of  line  management,  providing  the  operative 
Program  Office  perspective  to  foster  integrated  safety  and  health  programs  in  the  field. 
A  primary  function  of  the  Office  is  to  take  the  lead  in  responding  to  the  audit  findings 
from  EH  and  the  recommendations  from  the  DNFSB  that  have  corporate  applicability  to 
EM.  The  Office  provides  a  single  focal  point  for  independent  oversight  organizations  to 
coordinate  cross-cutting  issue  resolution  and  questions  regarding  safety  and  health  at  EM 
facilities. 

The  Office  of  Compliance  and  Program  Coordination  assists  all  Une  organizations, 
including  field  offices,  with  implementing  safety  and  health  policies  and  practices  and  to 
monitor  the  adequacy  of  performance.  A  primary  focus  of  these  activities  is  to  ensure 
the  management  systems  in  place  are  adequate  lo  oversee  operating  contractor  activities. 
This  "oversight"  function,  however,  differs  from  the  more  traditional  oversight  functions 
offered  by  EH  and  the  DNFSB  in  that  EM-20  works  in  partnership  with  the  line  to 
improve  those  practices  by  making  them  more  efficient,  effective,  and  economical. 
While  there  remains  a  need  for  independent  internal  and  external  oversight  to  measure 
the  functional  adequacy  of  the  line's  safety  and  health  programs  and  practices,  technical 
assistance  is  most  effective  and  efficient  when  provided  internal  to  the  Program  Office, 
thereby  ensuring  truly  independent  oversight  by  others.   This  direct  support  of  the  line  is 
crucial  to  ensuring  that  the  safety  and  health  pohcies  developed  by  EH  and  others  can 
be  explicitly  applied  to  EM  faciUties,  are  properly  understood  and  implemented 
uniformly  in  the  field,  and  that  appropriate  training  is  provided  for  precise 
implementation. 

With  the  intimate  knowledge  gained  by  working  as  part  of  the  line,  the  Office  of 
Compliance  and  Program  Coordination  is  in  the  unique  position  to  promptly  interpret 
and  disseminate  information  to  senior  DOE  management.  The  Office  coordinates  with 
other  DOE  headquarters  line  elements  to  gnsure  a  common  approach  and  preclude  the 
field  from  receiving  conflicting  guidance  from  different  HQ  elements.  The  Office  does 
work  closely  with  EH  and  the  DNFSB  to  maintain  this  tiered  approach  to  safety  and 
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health  which  comprises  coordination  and  assistance  (EM-20),  policy  development  and 
internal  independent  oversight  (EH),  and  external  independent  oversight  (DNFSB). 
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GOALS  FOR  FY  1995  AND  FY  1996 

Mr.  Myers.  Please  list  for  each  site  the  most  significant  actions  to  be  completed 
in  Fiscal  Years  1995  and  1996. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Listed  below,  by  the  Department's  goals,  are  the  significant  actions 
for  each  site  in  FY  1995  and  FY  1996. 


MANAGE  AND  EUMINATE 
THE  URGENT  RISKS  AND  THREATS  IN  OUR  SYSTEM 


Colorado 


Rocky  Flats 

FY  1995:   Continue  the  the  safe  storage  of  12.9  metric  tons  of  plutonium  in  both  soUd 
and  liquid  forms,  569  kilograms  of  uranium-235  stored  in  a  Uquid  form,  1,400  yrf  of 
transuranic  and  mixed  transuranic  waste,  and  21,000  yrf  low  level  and  mixed  low  level 
waste.  Repackage  250  plutonium  containers;  thermally  stabilize  50  kilograms  of 
plutonium  oxide;  treat  by  precipitation  300  liters  of  highly  concentrated  plutonium 
solution;  solidify  1,000  hters  of  solutions  through  cementation;  and  ship  1,500  liters  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  solutions  for  processing  to  a  solid  form. 

FY  1996:  Repackage  1,400  plutonium  metal  storage  containers  and  thermally  stabilize 
the  resulting  plutonium  oxide.  Drain  7,000  liters  of  plutonium  solutions  from  storage 
tanks  and  continue  treatment  by  precipitation  and  cementation.  Ship  the  remaining 
1,400  liters  of  highly  enriched  uranium  solutions  for  processing  to  a  solid  form. 

Idaho 

Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 

FY  1995:   Completing  plans  for  the  safe  removal  of  150  kilograms  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  from  the  Dry  End  Processing  facility  to  avoid  potential  criticality  event. 
Continuing  to  improve  safety  of  spent  fuel  storage  by  completing  the  transfer  of  179 
spent  fuel  elements  to  safer  storage. 

New  Mexico 

Los  Alamos  National  Laboratoiy 

FY  1995:   Complete  decontamination  and  dismantling  of  the  last  10  of  44  Chemical 
Plant  buildings,  and  TA-21  Buildings  3  North  and  4  South  which  contained  gloveboxes  of 
plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium,  and  the  Phase  Separator  Pit. 
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South  Carolina 

Savannah  River  Site 

FY  1995:    Continue  the  safe  storage  of  over  340,000  liters  of  plutonium  solutions,   20,000 
liters  of  transplutonium  solutions,  227,000  liters  of  highly  enriched  uranium  solutions,  several 
hundred  metric  tons  of  corroding  aluminum-clad  targets  and  nuclear  fuel  elements  containing 
plutonium  and  fission  products,  and  several  thousand  containers  of  plutonium  and 
transplutonium  mixed  solids,  scraps  and  residues.    Complete  stabilization  upgrades  of  the  F- 
Canyon  and  FB-Line  plutonium  processing  facilities    Begin  operating  the  Defense  Waste 
Processing  Facility  in  December  1995  to  convert  high  level  waste  from  a  liquid  to  a  glass- 
based  solid  in  preparation  for  permanent  storage. 

FY  1996:    Complete  stabilization  of  the  F-Canyon  plutonium-239  solutions.    Complete  the 
invironmental  impact  statement  on  th  interim  management  of  nuclear  materials  including  the 
H-Canyon  plutonium-242  solutions  and  the  Mk-3 1  aluminum-clad  targets  and  implement 
decisions  regarding  the  stabilization  of  these  materials.    Complete  the  construction  of  the 
TNX  groundwater  treatment  unit 

Tennessee 

Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 

FY  1996:    Operate  the  TSCA  Incinerator  at  Oak  Ridge  and  complete  incineration  of  5  million 
pounds  of  liquid  mixed/PCB  contaminated  waste  by  March  1996,  several  years  earlier  than 
planned.  Complete  reactor  gas  purge  and  trap  at  the  Molten  Salt  Reactor  Experiment  (MSRE). 
Complete  in-situ  vitrification  m  the  liquid  disposal  trench  at  Waste  Area  Group  7 

Washington 

Hanford 

FY  1995:    Continuing  the  safe  storage  of  4.1  metric  tons  of  plutonium  in  both  solid  and 
liquid  forms,    2,600  metric  tons  of  low  enriched  uranium  and  nuclear  reactor  fuel  containing 
16  metric  tons  of  special  nuclear  material    Complete  the  thermal  stabilization  of  240  reactive 
Plutonium  sludge  items.    Complete  the  deactivation  of  the  U03  (uranium  oxide)  Plant, 
remove  the  remainder  of  20,000  liters  of  plutonium  solutions  from  PUREX    Off-load  the 
remaining  79  FFTF  reactor  fuel  assemblies. 

FY  1996:  Complete  removal  of  the  3,100  kilograms  of  spent  fuel  and  the  700,000  liters  of 
low  enriched  uranium  in  acidic  solution  from  PUREX.  Continue  to  improve  safety  of  tank 
waste  storage  and  start  construction  of  a  new  spent  fuel  storage  facility. 
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PROVTOE  A  SAFE.  ACCIDENT  FREE  WORKPLACE 


Headquarters/Complex-wide 

FY  1996:    Train  thousands  of  workers  through  sponsorship  of  a  Hazardous  Waste  Operations 
and  Emergency  Response  program  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Institute  for 
Environmental  Health  Sciences. 


New  Mexico 

Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory 

FY  1995:  Demonstrate  a  variety  of  modules  to  automate  chemical  and  radiological  sample 
analyses  in  order  to  reduce  risk  to  workers  and  reduce  costs.  Completed  EPA  validation  of 
automated  data  analysis  methods. 

Nevada 

Tonopah  Test  Range 

FY  1996:  Remove,  destroy  and  when  possible  recycle  ordnance  from  five  pits  and  landfills 
to  make  the  areas  safe  for  site  workers  involved  in  remediating  the  remainder  of  the  sites 


BECOME  MORE  OUTCOME  ORIENTED 
AND  GET  MORE  RESULTS  ON  THE  GROUND 


California 


Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratories 

FY  1995:    Continue  three  interim  actions  to  prevent  further  contaminant  migration  from 
former  nuclear  weapons  design  and  testing  laboratories  into  groundwater. 

LEHR 

FY  1995:    Complete  decontamination  and  decommissioning  of  the  Imhoff  Facility,  the  Cobalt 
60  Building,  and  related  waste  disposal. 

Sandia  National  Laboratories 

FY  1995:    Continue  remediation  of  the  Fuel  Oil  Spill  site. 
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Colorado 

Rocky  Flats 

FY  1995:    The  Accelerated  Sludge  Removal  Project  emptied  700,000  gallons  of  contaminated 
sludge  that  was  leaking  into  the  groundwater  from  the  Solar  Evaporation  Ponds.   The  sludge 
was  placed  into  permitted  tanks.    At  881  Hillside,  an  accelerated  cleanup  removed  several 
cubic  yards  of  radioactively  contammated  soil  with  hand-held  tools.    Expedited  removal  saved 
millions  of  dollars  from  final  remedial  costs. 

FY  1996:    Continue  treatment  of  155,000  gallons  of  organic  waste,  12,000,000  gallons  of  low 
level  mixed  aqueous  waste,  and  approximately  400  gallons  of  miscellaneous  waste    Continue 
disposal  of  740  yd'  of  low  level  waste,  320  yd'  of  low  level  mixed  waste,  and  over  800 
drums  of  hazardous  waste  using  off-site  commercial  facilities 

Gunnison 

FY  1995:    Complete  remedial  actions  at  this  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Remedial  Action  Project 
site. 

RiHe  (Old  and  New) 

FY  1995;  Complete  remedial  actions  at  these  two  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Remedial  Action 
sites. 

Slick  Rock 

FY  1995:    Remediation  will  be  completed  at  these  two  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Remedial 
Action  sites. 

Florida 

Pinellas  Plant 

FY  1996:    Complete  corrective  measures  construction  for  the  Northeast  Site  and  remediation 
of  West  Fence  Line. 

Kentucky 

Paducah 

FY  1996:    Complete  various  Interim  Corrective  Measure/Remedial  Actions 

Missouri 

Kansas  City  Plant 

FY  1996:  Complete  remediation  for  Miscellaneous  Contaminated  Sites  and  Outfall  001/NE 
Area,  and  initiate  remedial  actions  for  Department  26,  Plating  Building  and  TCE  Still  Area. 
Treat  50  million  gallons  of  contaminated  water  at  Weldon  Spring. 


Weldon  Spring 

FY  1996:    Complete  the  removal  of  120,000  cubic  yards  of  Quarry  bulk  waste. 

New  Jersey 

New  Brunswick 

FY  1996:    Complete  remediation  of  this  FUSRAP  site. 

New  Mexico 

Ambrosia  Lake  Site 

FY  1995:    Complete  remedial  actions  at  this  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Remedial  Action  Project 
site. 

Inhalation  Toxicology  Research  Institute 

FY  1995:    Complete  remediation  of  Diesel  Oil  Release  Area  and  Hot  Ponds. 

FY  1996:    Complete  remediation  for  sanitary  lagoons. 

Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory 

FY  1995:    Complete  remediation  of  the  Waste  Oil  Storage  Pit,  and  assessment  of  the  Tritium 
Facility  Group  Buildings    Complete  construction  and  operation  of  the  Chemical 
Stabilization/Solidification  pilot  facility. 

FY  1996:    Complete  removal  of  underground  storage  tank  18-008    Complete  remediation  of 
drainage  ditches  in  Technical  Areas  3,  59,  60,  61,  and  64 

South  Valley  Superfund  Site 

FY  1996:    Complete  construction  of  the  Deep  Zone  groundwater  treatment  system. 

Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant 

FY  1996:    Prepare  compliance  certification  application  for  submittal  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  for  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant  to  support  operation  in  1998  and 
complete  required  Land  Withdrawal  Act  milestones. 

New  York 

Battelle  National  Labs 

FY  1996:    Complete  removal  actions  for  cesspools. 

Brookhaven  National  Labs 

FY  1995:    Complete  D-Tank  removal  action. 

Colonie 

FY  1996:    Complete  FUSRAP  building  demolition. 
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West  Valley  Project 

FY  1996:    Begin  vitrification  radioactive  operations  in  January  1996  to  convert  high  level 
waste  fi-om  a  liquid  to  a  glass-based  solid  in  preparation  for  permanent  storage 

Nevada 

Nevada  Test  Site 

FY  1996:    Complete  the  first  iteration  of  a  regional  groundwater  model  and  begin 
implementing  of  a  groundwater  monitoring  network  based  on  the  model.    Complete  a  removal 
of  surface  soil  contaminated  with  plutonium  at  the  Double  Tracks  Site  at  Nellis  Air  Force 
Range.   Begin  or  complete  closure  of  three  more  RCRA  sites. 

Ohio 

Fernald 

FY  1996:    Complete  the  demolition  of  four  major  plant  structures.    Complete  the  assessment 
and  Records  of  Decision  for  all  five  Operable  Units.    Complete  four  Interim  Actions, 
including  the  construction  of  the  Advanced  Waste  Water  Treatment  Facility.    Process  and 
Dispose  of  over  1,166,880  cubic  feet  of  Low  Level  Waste  and  29,920  cubic  feet  of  mixed 
waste.    Complete  two  Remedial  Actions,  including  the  Operable  Unit  4  Pilot  Plant.   Initiating 
one  and  complete  one  Removal  Action. 

Mound 

FY  1995:    Complete  dismantlement  of  the  Special  Metallurgical  Building  and  contaminated 
soil  removal  from  the  SM  leachfield  catch  basin. 

FY  1996:    Characterize  all  mixed  waste,  and  characterize  and  treat  all  PCB  and  mixed  waste 
oil 

Alba  Craft 

FY  1995:    Complete  remedial  action  at  this  FUSRAP  site. 

Argonne  National  Labs  -  East 

FY  1996:    Completion  of  the  decontamination  and  decommissioning  and  off-site  disposal  of 
63  gloveboxes. 

Associate  Aircraft 

FY  1995:    Complete  remedial  action  at  this  FUSRAP  site 

HHM  Safe  Company 

FY  1995:    Complete  remedial  action  at  this  FUSRAP  site. 
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Battelle  Columbus  Laboratory 

FY  1995:    Complete  of  decontamination  and  decommissioning  of  building  KA-4  which 
contains  an  encapsulation  facility  for  highly  enriched  uranium,  a  metallography  lab  and  a 
radiochemistry  lab. 

FY  1996:    Complete  the  decontamination  and  decommissioning  of  all  six  King  Avenue 
buildings. 

B&T  Metals 

FY  1996:    Complete  remediation  of  this  FUSRAP  site. 

Tennessee 

Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 

FY  1995:    Significantly  reduce  off-site  contamination  by  completing  the  Collection  and 
Treatment  Facilities  for  Waste  Area  Group  5  seep 

K-25 

FY  1995:    Complete  closure  of  K1407  B  &  C  Ponds    Complete  the  repackaging  of  the 
deteriorating  drums  containing  Pond  Waste  sludge 

FY  1996:    Complete  Interim  Action  at  K1070  CD  SW31  Seep  modifying  the  collection  and 
treatment  facility. 

Y-12 

FY  1996:    Continue  to  remove  mercury  in  plant  effluent. 


Pantex 

FY  1995:    Executed  Expedited  Site  Characterization  (ESC)  process  at  environmental 
restoration  operable  units.    ESC  enables  on-site  evaluation  of  sites,  without  the  need  to  return 
to  the  laboratory  for  analysis.   This  process  clearly  identified  the  source  and  pathway  of 
contaminants  at  Pantex  at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  traditional  characterization  methods. 

Utah 

Mexican  Hat 

FY  1995:    Complete  remedial  actions  at  this  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Remedial  Action  Project 
site  on  the  Navajo  reservation. 
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FOCUS  THE  TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
ON  DOE'S  MAJOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  ISSUES 


Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 

FY  1996:    Demonstrate  a  novel  industrial  method  for  removal  of  cesium,  strontium,  or 
technetium  from  a  variety  of  actual  liquid  wastes  and  contammated  waters.   This  new 
technology  is  very  selective  (thus  mmimizing  waste  volumes),  can  operate  at  extremely  low 
contaminant  concentrations  and  extremely  high  flow  rates,  and  can  remove  virtually  the  total 
contaminant. 

Kentucky 

Paducah 

FY  1995:    Demonstrate  the  Electro-osmotic  technology  for  remediation  of  Dense  Non 
Aqueous  Phase  Liquids  (DNAPLs)  such  as  gasoline  or  chemical  toxins  in  clay  soils.    This 
demonstration  is  a  cooperative  effort  v»ith  other  federal  agencies  and  private  industry  and  will 
significantly  reduce  costs  and  time  required  for  remediating  DNAPLs. 

New  Mexico 

Sandia  National  Laboratories 

FY  1995:  Demonstrate  two  advanced  landfill  covers,  subsurface  grouting  materials,  and 
emplacement  methods  for  containing  landfill  buried  waste  Demonstrate  two  long  term 
monitoring  technologies  to  verify  the  integrity  and  performance  of  containment  systems 
These  activities  will  prevent  future  migration  of  contaminants  and  reduces  potential  risks. 

FY  1996:  Demonstrate  automated  tools  for  mapping,  positioning,  control,  and  collision 
avoidance  for  tank  remediation  This  is  an  important  step  forward  since  deployment  of 
remediation  tools  in  tanks  cannot  be  done  today. 

Ohio 

Portsmouth  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant 

FY  1995:    Complete  RCRA  closures  of  X-344  settling  tank  and  X-735  sanitary  landfill 
Demonstrate  characterization  and  treatment  technologies  for  removing  gasoline  and  chemical 
toxins  in  clay  soils  using  a  Multi-Point  Injection  System    This  process  wail  accelerate 
remediation,  resulting  in  decreased  remediation  costs    Demonstrate  the  cleaning  of  equipment 
metal  interior  surfaces  using  a  low  temperature  gas  phase  process.    Successful  completion 
will  provide  an  alternative  process  that  will  reduce  the  cost  of  equipment  dismantlement, 
reduce  personal  protective  clothing  requirements  and  increase  worker  productivity. 
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South  Carolina 

Savannah  River  Site 

FY  1995:    Grroundwater  remediation  programs  will  be  enhanced  with  the  completion  of  the 
Vados  Zone  groundwater  remediation  system  and  the  use  of  EM-developed  air  stripping 
technology. 

FY  1996:    Complete  the  decontamination  and  demolition  of  the  232-F  Old  Tritium  Facility. 
Complete  remediation  designs  at  three  additional  waste  units,  and  continue  groundwater 
remediation  by  air  stripping. 

Tennessee 

Otik  Ridge  National  Laboratory 

FY  1995:    Demonstrate  the  decontamination  of  a  concrete  surface  using  a  microwave 
scabbling  process.    Successful  completion  will  provide  a  process  of  removing  the  top  two 
centimeter  layer  of  concrete  at  a  reduced  cost  from  the  industry  accepted  mechanical 
scabbling  process. 

FY  1996:    Continue  action  on  treatability  study  to  remove  sludge  from  Gunite  Tanks. 
Demonstrate  dual-arm  work  module  deployment  technology  applicable  to  decontamination  and 
dismantlement  and  tank  waste  retrieval  operations. 
Washington 

Hanford 

FY  1995:    Conduct  a  full-scale  demonstration  of  a  high-pressure  water  jet  system  to  enable 
cutting,  mobilization,  and  retrieval  of  high-level  waste  in  underground  storage  tanks.    This 
capability  does  not  currently  exist  for  a  significant  fraction  of  the  waste  (hard  salt-cake)  which 
is  necessary  to  satisfy  tank  closure  requirements. 

FY  1996:   Complete  development  and  delivery  of  a  Light  Duty  Utility  Arm  (LDUA)  system 
to  survey  tank  structural  integrity,  conduct  chemical  analysis,  and  provide  the  tank  and  waste 
mapping  necessary  to  plan  retrieval,  waste  processing,  and  pretreatment  operations  required  by 
Federal  Facility  Compliance  Agreements    Demonstrate  the  cutting  of  thick  metal  sections 
using  a  laser  system.   Develop  a  fully  functional,  full-scale  robotic  tank  waste  retrieval 
test/demonstration  system.   Demonstrate  an  innovative  Infrared  Spectroscopy  system  on 
radioactive  waste  to  assay  waste  constituents  in  real  time.    Complete  development  of  a  full- 
scale  tank  waste  retrieval  demonstration  system. 
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DEVELOP  STRONG  PARTNERSfflPS 
BETWEEN  THE  DEPARTMENT  AND  ITS  STAKEHOLDERS 

Alaska 

Project  Chariot 

FY  1995:    Complete  negotiations  will  be  completed  for  an  Agreement-in-Principle  (AIP)  to 
fund  state  oversight  of  DOE  clean-ups  in  Alaska.    Among  other  things,  it  will  allow  DOE  to 
proceed  with  installing  an  environmental  monitoring  station  at  Point  Hope,  Alaska  near  the 
Project  Chariot  clean-up  site.    A  local  resident  will  manage  the  station  which  will,  among 
other  things,  provide  residents  with  real-time  information  on  ambient  gamma  radiation  levels 
in  their  environment. 


Pantex 

FY  1995:    Complete  negotiations  on  a  Federal  Facility  Agreement  with  the  State  of  Texas  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  ^ 
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Mr.  Myers:   What  process  was  used  in  the  development  of  the  fiscal  year  1996 
budget  to  prioritize  the  cleanup  activities  in  this  program  at  each  site? 

Mr.  Grumbly:  At  each  of  its  sites,  the  Environmental  Management  program 
budget  is  developed  to  address  urgent  risks  first.  Following  this,  budgets  are  used  to 
accompUsh  the  other  strategic  goals  of  the  program:  protect  worker  safety,  demonstrate 
tangible  results,  improve  managerial  and  financial  control,  develop  more  effective 
technologies,  and  improve  stakeholder  partnerships.  To  the  extent  possible,  budgets  are 
developed  involving  regulators  and  other  stakeholders.  Approximately  65  percent  of  the 
Department's  Environmental  Management  budget  is  driven  by  various  legal 
requirements,  including  eight  distinct  categories.  These  are  1)  requirements  of 
compliance  agreements  signed  by  DOE  with  EPA  and  the  States,  2)  requirements  of  a 
court  order  or  consent  decree,  3)  requirement  of  a  Federal  statute  or  regulation 
(including  permits  in  place),  4)  requirements  of  State  or  local  statute  or  regulation 
(including  permits  in  place),  5)  requirements  of  DOE  orders  relevant  to  Environment, 
Safety,  and  Health,  6)  requirements  of  DOE  orders,  7)  requirements  by  Agreements-in- 
Principle  with  States  or  agreements  with  Indian  Nations,  and  8)  requirements  to  meet 
proposed  compUance  agreements  (in  negotiation,  but  not  yet  signed). 

We  are  implementing  risk-principles  into  our  budget  allocation  process  to  better 
address  urgent  risks  first,  and  in  a  cost-effective  manner.   One  example  of  how  we  are 
innovating  is  with  our  proposed  Rocky  Flats  budget.  This  new  "site-based"  budgeting 
style  will  allow  greater  flexibihty  and  responsiveness  to  site  managers  so  that  they  can 
more  quickly  respond  should  new  information  or  conditions  change  risk  priorities. 
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LITIGATION  ISSUES 

Mr.  Myers.    Please  describe  the  major  issues  under  litigation  affecting  this 
program  and  the  resolution  of  any  lawsuits  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Department  is  involved  in  a  number  of  suits  affecting  this 
program.  The  major  issues  in  the  most  significant  of  these  suits  are  briefly  summarized 
below.  Those  summaries  preceded  by  a  bullet  have  not  been  resolved,  and  those 
summaries  preceded  by  an  asterisk  (•)  have  been  wholly  or  partially  resolved  since 
January  1,  1994: 

•  Appalachian  States  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Commission  v.  OLeary  (M.D. 
Pa.),  is  a  mandamus  action  to  compel  DOE  to  rebate  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Amendments  Act  escrow  funds  that  have  been  collected  from 
generators  of  low-level  radioactive  waste. 

•  Caudill  V.  United  States  (CI.  Q.),  was  a  claim  raised  by  private  property  owners 
and  lessees  near  the  Femald  Plant  for  inverse  condemnation.  Fifth  Amendment 
taking  and  violations  of  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA)  resulting  from  groundwater  contamination.  The 
case  was  dismissed  on  plaintiffs  motion. 

•  Central  Midwest  Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Commission  v.  O'Leary 
(CD.  ni.),  was  an  action  for  declaratory  and  injunctive  reUef  compelling  DOE  to 
rebate  to  the  states  and  compacts  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Amendments  Act  escrow  funds  that  have  been  collected  from  generators  of  low- 
level  radioactive  waste,  in  which  the  court  previously  upheld  the  adequacy  of 
DOE'S  surcharge  rebate  procedures  and  denied  the  plaintiffs  claim  for  relief.  The 
court  denied  the  plaintiffs  request  for  attorney  fees  under  the  Equal  Access  to 
Justice  Act. 

•  Concord  Oil  Co.  v.  Texas  Water  Commission  (Travis  Co.  Dist.  Q.),  is  an  action 
objecting  to  the  manner  in  which  DOE  is  performing  remediation  of  abandoned 
uranium  mill  tailings  in  Karnes  County,  Texas.  The  plaintiffs  filed  an  appeal  in 
state  court  from  the  Texas  Water  Commission's  decision  to  grant  MK  Ferguson, 
our  contractor  on  site,  a  waste  water  discharge  permit. 

•  Energy  and  Resources  Advocates  v.  OLeary  (N.D.  Cal.),  is  an  action  alleging  that 
DOE  has  failed  to  comply  with  National  Enviroiunental  Policy  Act  in  connection 
with  the  Transuranic  Management  by  Pyroprocessing-Separation  (TRUMP-S) 
Program. 

•  Euchee  Marina  &  Campground  v.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  (E.D.  Term.),  is  a  case 
filed  by  nine  businesses  located  on  Watts  Bar  Lake  alleging  that  DOE's  Oak 
Ridge  contractors  have  been  discharging  radioactive  materials,  heavy  metals, 
PCBs  and  other  toxic  materials  into  Watt's  Bar  Lake.  A  settlement  in  principle 
has  been  reached  with  the  plaintiffs. 

•  Friends  of  the  Earth,  Inc.  v.  O'Leary  (E.D.  Term.),  is  a  citizen's  suit  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act  alleging  violations  of  National  Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination 
System  permit  limits  at  Oak  Ridge. 

•  Hanford  Nuclear  Reservation  Litigation  (E.D.  Wash.),  is  a  consolidation  of  class 
action  suits  against  past  and  present  Hanford  M&O  contractors  seeking  damages 
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for  emissions  of  radioactive  and  hazardous  materials  from  the  plant. 

Heart  of  America  v.  Westinghouse  Hanford  Co.  (9th  Cir.),  is  an  action  against  DOE 

and  Westinghouse,  the  M&O  contractor  at  the  Hanford  site,  alleging  violations  of 

the  Qean  Water  Act  and  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 

Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA)  reporting  requirements,  in  which  the 

district  court  dismissed  all  of  the  plaintiffs'  claims  against  DOE  and  Westinghouse 

based  on  the  jurisdictional  bar  of  CERCLA  section  113(h).  The  appeals  court 

dismissed  the  plaintiffs'  appeal  pursuant  to  the  parties'  stipulation. 

Homestake  Mining  Co.  v.  United  States  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (D.  Colo.), 

is  a  case  where  the  plaintiff  is  seeking  reimbursement  from  the  U.S.  govenmient 

of  reclamation  and  other  environmental  response  costs  incurred  by  the  plaintiff  as 

a  result  of  uranium  milling  activities. 

lotech,  Inc.  v.  United  States  (Fed.  CI.)  is  an  action  in  which  the  plaintiff  alleged 

breach  of  express  and  implied-in-fact  warranties  in  coimection  with  the  lease  of 

cesium- 137  capsules  to  the  plaintiff.  The  court  claim  was  dismissed  and  is 

currently  in  administrative  proceedings. 

McKay  v.  United  States  (Fed.  CI.),  is  an  action  in  which  the  plaintiffs  seek  damages 

and  other  relief  for  the  alleged  contamination  of  their  land  near  the  Rocky  Flats 

Plant  Site. 

Nevada  v.  O'Leary  (D.  Nev.),  is  a  case  in  which  the  State  of  Nevada  is  seeking  an 

injunction  to  prevent  further  shipments  of  low-level  radioactive  waste  to  the 

Nevada  Test  Site  pending  completion  of  a  site-wide  Environmental  Impact 

Statement.  The  court  has  previously  entered  an  order  granting  our  motion  to 

dismiss  the  plaintiffs  claims  regarding  the  shipment  of  low-level  radioactive  waste 

from  the  jurisdictional  bar  of  CERCLA  section  113(h).  The  court's  order  further 

dismissed  the  plaintiffs  claims  regarding  the  preparation  and  contents  of  the 

Nevada  Test  Site  Environm    ital  Impact  Statement  on  mootness  and  ripeness 

grounds,  respectively.  However,  the  court's  order  left  remaining  the  plaintiffs 

claim  for  injunctive  relief  concerning  the  disposal  at  Nevada  Test  Site  of  low-level 

radioactive  waste  from  facilities  other  than  Femald. 

New  York  v.  DOE  (N.Y.N.Y.),  was  a  suit  seeking  to  compel  DOE  to  comply  with 

the  fee  requirements  of  the  State's  Environmental  Regulatory  Fees  Act.   After  the 

court  granted  the  state's  motion  for  partial  summary  judgement,  finding  the 

enviroiunental  fees  at  issue  to  be  reasonable,  the  state  revealed  that  it  had 

exempted  certain  state  agencies  from  paying  the  fees.  The  Department  is 

considering  reopening  the  case  to  allege  discrimination. 

Northern  States  Power  Co.  v.  Prairie  Island  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Indian  Community 

(D.  Minn.),  is  an  action  to  bar  the  Tribe's  Prairie  Island  Community  Nuclear 

Radiation  Control  Ordinance  on  the  ground  that  the  ordinance  is  preempted  by 

the  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act  of  1974.  On  remand  from  the  court 

of  appeals,  the  district  court  permanently  enjoined  the  Tribe  from  enforcing  the 

ordinance. 

Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado  v.  DOE  (D.D.C.),  is  an  action  challenging 

DOE'S  Final  Uranium  Enrichment  Decontamination  and  Decommissioning  Fund 

Rule. 

Sierra  Club  v.  DOE  (D.  Colo.),  is  an  action  to  require  DOE  to  obtain  a  Resource 
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Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA)  pennit  for  mixed  residues  stored  at 
Rocky  Flats.  Based  on  the  parties'  agreement,  the  Court  entered  orders  on 
February  17,  1994,  and  August  25,  1994,  estabhshing  milestones  and  procedures 
for  expediting  the  permit  process. 

•  StcUe  of  Arkansas  v.  DOE  (E.D.  Ark.),  is  a  suit  to  enjoin  DOE  from  sending 
hazardous  waste  containing  trace  amounts  of  radioactive  material  into  Arkansas 
for  treatment  and  disposal  and  seeking  civil  penalties  against  a  DOE  contractor 
for  past  shipments  of  mixed-waste. 

•  State  of  New  Mexico  v.  O'Leary  (4th  Cir.),  is  a  consolidated  Federal  Land  and 
Policy  Management  Act  (FLPMA),  National  Enviroimiental  Pohcy  Act  (NEPA) 
and  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA)  interim  status  action  in 
which  the  district  court  enjoined  DOE  from  begiiming  the  test  phase  at  Waste 
Isolation  Pilot  Plant  (WIPP).  The  FLPMA  claims  were  rendered  moot  by 
Congressional  land  withdrawal  legislation. 

•  State  of  South  Carolina  v.  O'Leary  (4th  Cir.),  is  a  NEPA  action  challenging  the 
Environmental  Assessment  of  Urgent-Relief  Acceptance  of  Foreign  Research 
Reactor  Spent  Nuclear  Fuel  (EA)  and  seeking  to  enjoin  shipments  of  spent 
nuclear  fuel  to  the  Savaimah  River  Site  pending  completion  of  an  Environmental 
Impact  Statement.   On  appeal,  the  Fourth  Circuit  overturned  the  district  court's 
preliminary  injunction  allowing  the  first  shipment  to  proceed.   On  remand  for  a 
hearing  on  the  merits,  the  district  court  entered  a  permanent  injunction 
disallowing  any  further  shipments  under  the  EA.   DOE  has  appealed  the  district 
court's  decision  and  permanent  injunction. 

•  Stepp  V.  Monsanto  Research  Corp.  (S.D.  Ohio),  is  a  class  action  lawsuit  filed  on 
behalf  of  property  owners  and/or  residents  of  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  against 
the  present  and  former  M&O  contractors  at  DOE's  Mound  FaciUty  which  seeks 
compensatory  damages,  punitive  damages,  medical  monitoring  and  response  costs 
under  CERCLA  for  alleged  radioactive  and  toxic  emissions. 

•  United  States  v.  Gencorp.  (N.D.  Ohio),  is  an  action  against  several  corporations 
including  former  DOE  contractor  RMI  for  recovery  of  CERCLA  response  costs  at 
Fields  Brook,  Ohio. 

•  United  States  v.  State  of  New  Mexico  (10th  Cir.),  was  an  action  challenging  the 
State's  authority  to  issue  a  hazardous  waste  permit  regulating  the  radioactive 
component  of  waste  burned  at  a  Los  Alamos  incinerator.  The  10th  Circuit  upheld 
the  lower  court's  determination  that  it  is  permissible  for  the  State  to  restrict 
radioactive  emissions  from  the  incinerator  while  nonradioactive  waste  is  burned. 

•  United  States  v.  Smuggler-Durant  Mining  Corp.  (D.  Colo.),  is  a  CERCLA  action 
concerning  the  cleanup  of  a  mining  site  in  which  the  defendants  have  filed  a 
counterclaim  against  DOE  (as  successor  agency  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunission)  and  other  federal  agencies  for  contribution. 

•  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co.  v.  United  States  (Fed.  CI.)  is  a  suit  alleging  the 
government  improperly  imposed  a  retroactive  price  increase  and  "taking"  on  the 
plaintiff  by  assessing  costs  for  the  Uranium  Enrichment  Decontamination  and 
Decommissioning  Fund. 

There  are  also  four  issues  pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(ICC)  regarding  the  rail  transportation  of  spent  nuclear  fuel.  First,  the  Department  of 


Energy  is  seeking  damages  for  excess  charges  from  the  raikoads  for  shipments  of  spent 
fuel  and  the  return  of  empty  cars  which  moved  as  recyclables  in  the  period  of  March 
1978  -  April  1992.  At  the  end  of  1994  the  amount  of  these  excess  charges  plus  interest 
was  $18  million.        Second,  DOE  is  seeking  further  damages  for  overcharges  for 
shipments  during  that  period  that  were  not  classified  as  recyclable  and  for  shipments 
after  April  1992.  Third,  for  future  shipments  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  and  related 
commodities  DOE  is  seeking  substantial  rate  reductions  -  up  to  90%.  Finally,  the 
railroads  have  cancelled  major  tarifts  for  the  shipment  of  radioactive  material  and  we  are 
attempting  to  get  the  ICC  to  order  them  to  republish  those  tariffs  to  broaden  the 
available  route  options  and  to  allow  the  tariffs  to  be  available  to  all  government  and 
commercial  shippers. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Myers.    Identify  the  program  and  site  and  describe  all  economic  development 
funding  included  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  Office  of  Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization  has 
budgeted  for  a  limited  number  of  economic  development  activities,  (summarized  below) 

At  Hanford,  $6  million  was  included  in  the  FY- 1995  budget  to  support  the 
following  economic  development  projects:  an  Agri-Business  Center  to  foster  five  new 
"seed"  businesses  within  the  local  economy;  five  closely  coordinated  analytical  studies  to 
address  impacts  to  site  workers  potentially  affected  by  Hanford's  changing  mission; 
telecommxmications  upgrades  and  resource  database  development  to  support  science  and 
technology  park;  small  business  partnerships  to  provide  micro-loans  to  start-up  and 
expanding  businesses;  a  Hanford  Regional  Planning  Commission  to  integrate 
comprehensive  land  use  planning;  and  a  minority  Business  Resources  Center  to  assist  in 
the  startup  and  successfiU  operation  of  business. 

For  Hanford  in  FY-1996,  $2  miUion  has  been  requested  to  continue 
commercialization  for  available  technologies  to  accomplish  the  clean-up  mission  with  the 
goal  of  economic  diversification. 

At  Rocky  Flats,  $1.9  million  and  $9  million  in  FY-1994  and  FY- 1995  respectively, 
have  been  budgeted  for  the  National  Conversion  PUot  Project  (NCPP).  Although  this 
project  is  at  an  EM  facility,  the  funding  was  derived  from  the  Office  of  Defense 
Programs  budget  as  part  of  their  economic  development  activities.  Specifically,  at  Rocky 
Flats,  the  objectives  of  the  NCPP  are:   to  develop  a  process  to  convert  DOE  surplus 
defense  production  facilities  to  other  uses;  team  with  DOE  stakeholders  and  regulators 
to  resolve  conversion;   make  immediate,  tangible  progress  in  cleanup  activities;  protect 
the  environment  through  recycling;  redeploy  displaced  workers  and  surplus  facilities; 
enhance  the  local  economy  and  save  welfare  and  associated  social  services  costs; 
potentially  save  storage  and  waste  management  costs;  and  provide  DOE  and  interested 
private  businesses  with  reports  and  other  documents  describing  the  pilot  process  that  can 
be  used  to  assist  other  DOE  sites  in  conversion.  The  Department  is  continuing  to 
evaluate  the  efficacy  of  this  project  in  order  to  determine  futiu-e  funding  needs. 

At  Mound,  economic  development  activities  received  $358,000  of  FY-1994 
appropriated  funds.  These  funds  were  used  to  initiate  DOE  planning  for  the  ultimately 
successful  leasing  of  Mound  facihties  and  equipment  to  the  community  reuse 
organization. 
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CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  FUNDING 

Mr.  Myers.    Briefly  describe  any  role  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  in  this  program 
and  provide  ftinding  by  site. 

Mr.  Grumbly.    I  have  provided  a  summary  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  funding 
profile  by  site,  below.  I  have  also  provided  additional  ir/'>rmation  concerning  the  role  of 
the  Corps  in  the  Environmental  Restoration  program., 


Site 

Weldon  Spring 
Pantex 
Hanford 
Savannah  River 
Femedd 
Rocky  Rats 
Grand  Junction 
UMTRA 


Fiscal  Year  1995 

$153  million 
$16.5  million 
$4.8  million 
$1  million 
$900,000 
$500,000 
Under  $50,000 
$129,000 


Fiscal  Year  1996 

$17.4  million 
$5  million 
$1.0  million 
$1  miUion 
$900,000 
$500,000 
$60,000-180,000 
$154,000 


The  Corps  of  Engineers  serves  as  the  agent  for  the  Army  to  administer  funds  to 
Weldon  Spring  Site.  The  Corps  provides  funding  as  part  of  a  cost  sharing  agreement  for 
the  clean  up  of  the  Chemical  Plant  area  of  the  site. 

The  Corps  manages  the  assessment  program  at  Pantex  and  is  thus  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  field  characterization  work  and  preparation  of  the  multiple  document 
submittals  required  imder  the  RCRA  corrective  action  process  (e.g.,  Corrective  Measures 
Studies). 

For  the  Environmental  Restoration  program  at  Hanford,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  provided  technical  and  engineering  services  to  the  program,  such  as  cost 
estimating,  construction  management  and  design,  and  remediation.  In  FY  1994,  the 
Corps  had  the  responsibility  to  complete  the  remediation  of  the  North  Slope  and  the 
Arid  Land  Ecology.  These  remediation  activities  resulted  in  46  percent  of  the  Hanford 
site  being  completed.  , 

The  Corps  was  also  working  on  the  Environmental  Restoration  Disposal  Facility 
(ERDF).  In  February  1995,  however,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  replaced  on  the 
project  by  the  new  Environmental  Restoration  Contractor  (ERC),  Bechtel  Hanford,  Inc., 
in  order  to  place  greater  accountability  for  the  entire  cleanup  program  on  the  ERC. 
Originally,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  performing  the  design  and  construction 
management  work  for  the  ERDF,  but  DOE  decided  that  it  was  in  the  best  interest  of 
DOE  to  give  complete  control  of  the  program  to  the  ERC,  and  thus  give  the  ERC  more 
incentive  to  be  more  efficient  and  productive  during  construction  of  the  ERDF.  The 
reduced  future  role  of  the  Corps  in  the  cleanup  progrjun  at  Hanford  will  consist  of 
wellhead  surveying,  topographic  mapping,  and  program  management  support  services. 


At  the  Savannah  River  Site  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  provides  cost 
estimating  and  cost  estimate  review  services  to  the  Environmental  Restoration  program 
on  a  contract  basis. 

At  the  Femald  site,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  provided  the  following  areas  of 
support:  off-site  remediation  services  for  contaminated  soils  and  groundwater,  provided 
off-site  remediation  and  real  estate  support  in  the  area  of  easement  and  other 
acquisitions;  and  real  estate  planning,  which  involves  preparing  a  long  range  planning 
report. 

At  Rocky  Flats,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  provides  the  support  in  wetlands 
delineation  and  seismic  processing.  Rocky  Flats  plans  no  new  funding  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  fiscal  years  1995  or  1996.  From  a  grant  of  $144,000  made  to  the  Corps  in 
FY  1993  to  identify  and  delineate  wetlands  on  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant,  $40,000  was  carried 
over  and  will  be  costed  in  FY  1995. 

At  the  Grand  Junction  Projects  Office  in  Colorado,  the  Corps  will  provide  support 
for  the  transfer  of  tide  for  Title  n  uranium  processing  sites  to  the  Department  of 
Energy.  The  costs  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  sites  that  will  be  ready  for  transfer. 

The  Corps  provides  to  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Remedial  Action  Project 
support  for  real  estate  transfers  and  cost  estimating. 

FINES  AND  PENALTIES 

Mr.  Myers.  Describe  any  fines  or  penalties  DOE  paid  in  the  fiscal  years  1994, 
1995,  and  1996. 

Mr.  Crumbly.  Since  1979  the  Department  has  paid  $5,675,051  in  fines  and 
penalties.  A  summary  of  the  fines  and  penalties  the  Department  and  its  management 
and  operating  contractors  have  paid  to  date  is  provided  in  the  attached  table.  The  table 
also  includes  other  related  payments  made  by  the  Department  which  were  not 
specifically  designated  as  fines  or  penalties. 

Consistent  with  the  terms  of  specific  cleanup  agreements,  the  Department  has 
included  specific  appropriation  language  for  fines  and  penalties  in  its  budget  request  as 
follows: 


The  FY  1994  budget  request  included  $100,000  to  be  paid  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  for  a  stipulated  penalty  assessed  under  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation  and  Liability  Act 
(CERCLA)  against  the  Hanford  Site;  the  FY  1995  budget  request  included 
$100,000  to  be  paid  to  EPA  for  stipulated  penalties  assessed  under  CERCLA 
against  the  Portsmouth  Gaseotis  Diffusion  Plant  and  the  Femald  Environmental 
Management  Project;  and  in  FY  1996,  DOE  is  requesting  $350,000  to  be  paid  to 
the  Hazardous  Substances  Response  Trust  for  stipulated  penalties  assessed  against 
the  Rocl^  Flats  Site. 
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OVERSIGHT  AND  COMPLIANCE  FUNDING 

Mr.  Myers.  Provide  a  list  of  funds  provided  to  each  state  for  any  type  of  monitor- 
ing, oversight,  compliance  activities,  or  impact  assistance  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and 
1996. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  A  Summary  of  the  Department's  funding  estimates  for  state 
monitoring,  oversi^t,  compliance  activities,  and  impact  assistance  activities  is  provided 
in  the  attached  tables.  The  tables  also  include  the  Department's  funding  estimates  for 
tribal  activities  covering  these  concerns.  The  tables  represent  funding  summaries  for 
state  impact  assistance  including:  (1)  transportation  plaiming  related  to  the 
Department's  shipment  of  hazardous  and  radioactive  materials;  (2)  the  Rocky  Flats 
surface  water  management  project  providing  additional  protection  to  surface  waters  from 
potentially  contaminated  run-off  from  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant;  (3)  the  Western  Governor's 
Association  activities  coordinating  states  activities  associated  with  the  Department's 
Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant  (WIPP)  and  funding  provided  to  tribes  for  WIPP  concerns. 
The  tables  include  funding  summaries  for  state  support  and  planning  for  compliance 
activities  including:  (1)  technical  document  review  for  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA)  activities;  and  (2)  state  resource 
funding  for  the  Federal  Facility  Compliance  Act  plaiming  provided  through  the  National 
Governor's  Association.  Tables  attached  also  include  funding  summaries  for  oversight, 
monitoring,  and  public  participation  activities  by  states  through  the  Department's 
Agreement-in-Prindple  program,  through  a  series  of  oversight  and  monitoring  grants  for 
the  Hanford  site,  and  a  public  participation  grant  for  the  State  of  Oregon.  Summary 
funding  charts  of  oversight,  monitoring,  and  public  participation  grants  to  tribes  are  also 
listed  in  the  summary  tables.  Funding  estimates  do  not  reflect  the  actual  rate  of  state 
and  tribal  expenditures  for  program  activities. 


OFFICE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  (EM) 

FUNDING  ESTIMATES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING 

TO  HAZARDOUS/RADIOACTIVE  MATERIAL  SHIPMENT 

AND  WATER  MANAGEMENT  PROJECTS  * 


ORGANIZATION 

FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

URBAN  ENERGY  TRANSPORTATION  CORP.* 

263.000 

300,000 

300,000 

TRANSPORTATION  EMERGENCY  PREPARED- 
NESS 
EXTERNAL  COORDINATION  GROUP  ' 

400,000 

400,000 

400,000 

LOW  LEVEL  WASTE  FORUM  ' 

660.000 

660,000 

660,000 

ROCKY  FLATS  SURFACE  WATER 
MANAGEMENT  ' 

13,338,000 

17,361,000 

0   1 

fmdine  provided  throooh  EM  Organiistlom  is  rcprcMnted  by: 

«1  Office  of  Wast*  lUiMBWent;  #2  Office  of  Envirocwtntel  Restoration; 

n  Office  of  Technology  Transfer. 
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OFFICE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  (EM) 

SUMMARY  OF  FUNDING  ESTIMATES 

FOR  STATE/TRIBAL  WORKING-GROUP,  STAKEHOLDERS  FORUM, 

AND  INDIAN  TRIBES  * 


SITE 

FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

STATE/TRIBAL  WORKING  GROUP  AND  STAKE 
HOLDERS  FORUM  ' 

2,190,000 

1,575.000 

1,654,000 

UMATILLA  INDIAN  TRIBE/HANFORD-EM 
PLANNING  ** 

545,000 

652,000 

667,000 

SHOSHONE -BANNOCK  INDIAN  TRIBES/INEL-EM 
PLANNING  ' 

300,000 

300,000 

309,000 

YAKIMA/HANFORD-EM  PLANNING  ** 

923,000 

869,000 

889,000 

NEZPERCE/HANFORD-EM  PLANNING  ' 

637,000 

435,000 

445,000 

SANTA  CLARA  PUEBLO  ' 

450,000 

400,000 

400,000 

Funding  provided  throush  EM  Organizations  is  represented  by: 

FY  W  funds  are  from  #1  Office  of  Planning  and  Resource  Management; 

FY  95-96  FijxJing  will  be  provided  by  the  Office  of  Public  Accountability; 

#2  Office  of  Envirormental  Restoration  and  «  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Materials  and  Facil 

Stabilization. 

FY  94  funding  represents  20X  of  tribal  fiiiding  by  Office  of  Environmental  Restoration; 
80X  funding  provided  by  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization. 
FY  95-96  fi«)ing  hiU  be  providwl  by  the  Office  of  Public  Accountability. 
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OFFICE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  (EM) 

SUMMARY  OF  CERCLA  INTERAGENCY  AGREEMENT  FUNDING 

ESTIMATES  FOR  OVERSIGHT  OF  SITE  CLEANUP  * 


SITE/STATE 

FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

OAK  RIDGE  RESERVATION/TENNESSEE 

1,181,518 

1,228,779 

1,277,930 

IDAHO  NATIONAL  ENGINEERING 
LABORATORY/ IDAHO 

1,583.000 

1,300,000 

1,633,000 

HANFORD/WASHINGTON 

3,020,000 

2,700,000 

2,700,000 

FERNALD/OHIO 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

MOUND  PLANT/OHIO 

1,010,000 

1,131,000 

1,187,000 

ROCKY  FLATS  PROJECT/COLORADO 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

NEVADA  TEST  SITE/NEVADA  ** 

0 

100,000 

600,000 

LAWRENCE  LIVERMORE  NATIONAL  LAB 
MAIN  SITE/CALIFORNIA 

102,000 

315,000 

315,000 

LAWRENCE  LIVERMORE  NATIONAL  LAB 
SITE  300/CALIFORNIA 

98,000 

310,000 

310,000 

SAVANNAH  RIVER  SITE/SOUTH  CAROLINA 

1,152,000 

1,495,000 

1,495,000 

BROOKHAVEN  NATIONAL  LAB/NEW  YORK 

150,000 

230,000 

300,000 

WELDON  SPRING/MISSOURI 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

MONTICELtO  MILL  SITE/UTAH 

202,000 

45,000 

150,000 

Funding  provided  through  the  Office  of  Envirormental  Restoration. 

Agreement  under  negotiation;  costs  represent  estimated  multi-year  projections. 
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OFFICE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  (EM) 

SUMMARY  OF  AGREEMENTS  IN  PRINCIPLE  FUNDING 

ESTIMATES  * 


SITE 

FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96     1 

CALIFORNIA  ' 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

COLORADO  ' 

2,825 

000 

2,845,000 

2,205,000   1 

FLORIDA  ' 

91,000 

91,000 

100,000 

IDAHO  ' 

3,670,000 

2,960,000 

1,960,000 

KENTUCKY  ' 

2,437,000 

1,739,000 

1,835,000 

MISSISSIPPI  ' 

150,000 

150,000 

150,000 

MISSOURI  ' 

200,000 

200,000 

300,000 

NEW  MEXICO  ' 

3,395,000 

2,535,000 

2,000,000 

NEVADA  ' 

1,087,000 

1,328,000 

1,328,000 

OHIO  (MOUND)  ' 

720,000 

879,000 

868,000 

OHIO  (PORTSMOUTH)  ' 

942,000 

680,000 

718,000 

TOTAL  OHIO  ' 

(1.662,000) 

(1,559,000) 

(1,576,000) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  ' 

1,376,000 

1,987,000 

1,993,000 

TENNESSEE  ' 

3,943,482 

3,951,221 

3,902,070   1 

TEXAS  ' 

491,000 

990,000 

1,000,000     1 

GEORGIA  ' 

731,000 

523,000 

574,000 

MkSKA  ' 

150,000 

150,000 

150,000 

Funding  provided  through  EM  Organizations  is  represented  by: 

^t^   Office  of  Waste  Management;  or  #2  Office  of  Environmental  Restoration. 
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OFFICE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  (EM) 

SUMMARY  OF  FUNDING  ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  WASTE  ISOLATION  PILOT  PLANT 

AND  RELATED  ACTIVITIES  * 


GROUP 

FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

WESTERN  GOVERNORS  ASSOCIATION 
(WGA)  SYR  TOTAL 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

WGA  ... 

185,000 

235,000 

235,000 

COLORADO 

215,000 

215,000 

215,000 

IDAHO 

290,000 

290,000 

290,000 

NEW  MEXICO 

305,000 

305,000 

305,000 

UTAH 

175,000 

175,000 

175,000 

WYOMING 

175,000 

175,000 

175,000 

CALIFORNIA 

175,000 

175,000 

175,000 

ARIZONA 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

NEVADA 

105,000 

105,000 

105,000 

WASHINGTON 

175,000 

175,000 

175,000 

OREGON 

175,000 

175,000 

175,000 

SOUTHERN  STATES  ENERGY  BOARD 

130,000 

115,000 

111,000 

WIPP  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT 

250,000 

CARLSBAD  ENVIRONMENTAL 
MONITORING  AND  RESEARCH  CENTER 

5,430,000 

2,500,000 

3,500,000 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  ASSISTANCE** 

0 

0 

0 

UMATILLA  INDIAN  TRIBE 

20,000 

20,000 

25,000 

SHOSHONE-BANNOCK  (INDIAN)  TRIBES 

610,000 

650,000 

127,000 

Funding  provided  through  the  Office  of  Waste  Management. 
Funding  to  be  provided  upon  land  withdrawal  and  initiation  of 
UGA  FY  94-96  represents  mixed  fvnling  provided  by  the  Offices 
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OFFICE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  (EM) 

SUMMARY  OF  STATE  RESOURCE  FUNDING  ESTIMATES  FOR  THE 

NATIONAL  GOVERNOR'S  ASSOCIATION  (NGA)  AGREEMENT* 

(For  FFCAct  Support  Planning) 


1      GROUP 

FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

1      NGA  ** 

860,000 

1,070,000 

1,070,000 

1      GROUP 

FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

1    NGA/STATES 

800,000 

1,800,000 

0 

provided  through  the  Office  of  Waste  M 


Cooperative  agreement  between  DOE  and  the  NGA  provides  funding  priaerily  to  the 
NGA  to  facilitate  FFCAct  support  planning  with  States,  EPA  and  DOE. 

OFFICE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  (EM) 

FUNDING  ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

OVERSIGHT,  EMERGENCY  PLANNING  AND  INFORMATION  NETWORK  ACTIVITIES  * 


Washington- 

FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96 

Emergency 
Management 

630,000 

643,000 

655,000 

Environmental 
Monitoring 

553,000 

564,000 

574,000 

Health  Information 
Network... 

3,151,000 

2,500,000 

0 

FUNDING  ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON 
PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION  ACTIVITIES  * 


Oregon 

FY  94 

FY  95 

FY  96     1 

Public  Participation 

421,000 

543,000 

555,000     1 

Fmding  is  provided  through  the  Office  of  Facility  Transition. 
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FY  1996  CONSTRUCTION  EFFORTS 

Mr.  Myers.  Identify  all  fiscal  year  1996  new  construction  projects  which  are 
needed  to  meet  legal  requirements  and  identify  the  legal  basis  for  each. 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Office  of  Environmental  Management  is  proposing  five  new 
construction  starts  for  fiscal  yeeu:  1996  which  are  needed  to  meet  legal  requirements. 
Four  of  these  are  in  the  Waste  Management  Program  and  one  is  in  the  Nuclear  Materi- 
als and  Facilities  Stabilization  program. 


For  the  record  these  projects  are: 

($  in  Thousands) 

Project 


Title 
WASTE  MANAGEMENT 


Legal  Requirement 


FY  1996 
TPC       Request 


96-D-401      Comprehensive  Treatment  and 

Management  Plan  Immobilization 
of  Miscellaneous  Wastes, 
Rocky  Flats 

96-D-402      Comprehensive  Treatment  and 
Management  Plan  Building 
374/774  Sludge  Immobilization 
Rocky  Flats 

96-D-405  T-Plant  Secondary  Containment 
and  Leak  Detection  Upgrades, 
Richland 


96-D-406     K-Basins  Operations  Program, 
Richland; 


Land  Disposal  Restriction 
Federal  Facility  Compliance 

i&n. 


$15,100        $1,400 


Land  Disposal  Restriction/Federal 
Facility  Compliance  Agreement  II 
(Previous  Federal  Facility 
Compliance  Agreement  I&n 

Washington  State  and  Federal 
Environmental  Regulations  for 
secondary  containment  and  leak 
detection  capability,  and  will  lead 
to  accomplishment  of  the  Hanford 
Federal  Facility  Agreement  and 
Consent  Order  Milestone  M-32-03, 
"Complete  T-Plant  Tank  Actions." 

Washington  State  and  Federal 
drinking  water  standards.  National 
Electric  Code  and  Fire  Protection 
Compliance,  and  the  Hanford  Federal 
Facility  Agreement  and  Consent 
Order  Milestone  M-34  series,  which 
requires  removal  of  fuel,  sludge, 
and  water  from  the  K-Basins. 


22,900 


22,560 


1,500 


2,100 


NUCLEAR  MATERL\LS  AND  FACIIJTIES  STABILIZATION 


CFC  HVAC/Chiller  Retrofit, 
Savannah  River  Site,  Aiken, 
South  Carolina. 


Enforcement  of  the  EPA 
Stratospheric  Ozone  Protection 
Regulations,  authorized  by 
Title  VI  of  the  aean  Air  Act 


58400  1,500 
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PRIVATTZATION  EFFORTS 

Mr.  Myers.  Please  describe  any  privatization  efforts  v^ch  are  being  considered 
by  the  program. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Environmental  Management  has  a  number  of  privatization  projects 
underway  at  various  field  offices.  These  projects  involve  site  support  type  activities  such 
as  laundries,  as  well  as  clean  up  projects  for  soils,  mixed  waste,  liquid  radioartive  waste, 
etc.  A  list  of  examples  is  attached  showing  the  project  and  sponsoring  field  office.  As 
can  be  seen  on  the  attachment,  significant  cost  savings  were  realized  or  are  projected  to 
be  realized  using  privatization.  In  addition  to  those  on  the  list,  the  Department  is  in  the 
final  stages  of  assessing  the  feasibility  of  privatizing  a  significant  portion  of  the  Hanford 
tank  waste  treatment  program.  Overall,  privatization  has  been  demonstrated  as  a  cost- 
effective  way  to  get  certain  types  of  projects  or  activities  done.  EM  is  now  in  the  process 
of  significantly  expanding  its  privatization  efforts  where  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  cost 
effective  to  do  so. 


STRATEGIC  GOALS 


Mr.  Myers.  Last  year  for  the  record  you  provided  a  list  of  significant  actions  to 
be  completed  at  each  site  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  1995.  Briefly  compare  the  actual 
results  to  last  year's  proposed  list. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  list  of  commitments  provided  was  extensive  and  wide-ranging. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  some  of  the  projects  described  were,  more  or  less,  study 
types  of  activities  required  by  law.  While  on  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  we  outlined 
major  remedial  actions  and  urgent  risk  reduction  activities  such  as  decontamination  and 
decommissioning  of  entire  buildings  and  consolidation  and  stabilization  of  plutonium 
inventories. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Environmental  Management  program  fulfilled 
over  80  percent  of  the  entire  list  of  planned  projects  as  provided  for  the  record  last  year. 
In  addition,  when  you  look  at  those  projects  that  are  more  purely  "cleanup"  ~  work  we're 
doing  on  the  ground,  actually  turning  earth  -  our  score  goes  up  doser  to  90  percent. 

Furthermore,  those  projects  not  fully  completed  are,  in  general,  ongoing  but  have 
experienced  scheduling  delays  for  one  reason  or  another.  For  example,  our  plans  to 
conduct  a  radioactive  waste  vitrification  demonstration  at  our  Oak  Ridge  site  has  been 
delayed  since  no  industrial  partner  was  found.  However,  an  alternative  path  was 
initiated  to  conduct  pilot-scjde  tests  in  time  for  a  December,  1995  demonstration  of  a 
full-scale,  transportable  vitrification  system. 

For  your  further  information,  I  would  like  to  submit  a  chart  for  the  record  that 
shows  our  progress  our  program's  six  strategic  goals.  This  will  provide  an  overview 
based  on  selected  commitments.  This  chart  is  not  as  comprehensive  or  detailed  as  the 
submission  for  the  record  on  which  the  above  information  is  based. 
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LAND  USE  PLANNING 

Mr.  Myers.   Your  statement  does  not  discuss  land  use  planning  to  determine 
cleanup  strategy.  What  is  the  status  of  this  effort? 

Mr.  Grumbly:  To  ensure  that  its  cleanup  efforts  reflect  the  surrounding  commun- 
ities' interests  in  future  land  use,  DOE  initiated  the  "Future  Use"  project  in  December 

1994.  This  planning  initiative  invites  stakeholders  to  work  with  DOE  to  define  preferred 
future  uses  for  the  lands  and  facilities  that  currently  constitute  DOE's  sites. 

DOE  is  working  with  EPA,  state,  tribal,  and  local  governments,  environmental 
groups,  the  business  commimity,  and  individual  citizens  to  identify  appropriate  and 
preferred  future  uses.  The  stakeholders  are  asked  to  consider  constraints  such  as 
geography,  ongoing  DOE  activities,  topography,  and  other  factors  when  defining  future 
use  recommendations. 

At  most,  if  not  all  EM  sites,  DOE's  site  specific  advisory  boards,  which  are  com- 
prised of  diverse  stakeholders,  are  taking  the  lead  in  formulating  recommendations  on 
future  uses.   At  other  sites,  DOE  is  using  focus  groups,  public  meetings,  individual 
meetings,  and  other  mechanisms  to  formulate  preferred  uses. 

As  part  of  this  process,  several  sites  are  undertaking  ecological  surveys  or  studies 
to  identify  regions  with  rich  ecosystems.  Because  large  portions  of  many  DOE's  sites 
have  remained  undisturbed  by  humans  for  over  50  years,  rare  habitats  have  been 
preserved  or  cultivated  at  some  sites. 

The  sites  are  also  working  with  Native  American  governments  to  ensure  that 
cultural,  religious,  and  ceremonial  resources  are  preserved.  Thousands  of  archeological 
sites,  including  rock  paintings,  have  been  found  on  DOE  sites.  These  artifacts  must  be 
factored  into  land  use  recommendations  and  ultimately  into  remedial  decisions. 

DOE  intends  to  use  these  stakeholder-preferred  future  use  recommendations  as  a 
guide  in  working  with  its  regulators  ~  EPA  and  the  states  ~  to  identify  appropriate 
remedial  methods.  Furthermore,  the  Superfund  law  should  be  amended  to  provide  for 
flexibility  based  on  future  use,  we  would  recommend  that  this  be  statutorily  instituted  to 
be  applied  more  universally.  The  Administration  supported  legislative  changes  to 
superfund  during  the  last  Congress  and  will  do  so  again  this  year. 

The  Hanford  site  took  the  lead  in  defining  appropriate,  preferred  future  land  use 
options.  DOE,  Hanford,  EPA  and  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  organized  the 
Hanford  Future  Site  Uses  Working  Group  to  define  future  use  options.  While  the 
Working  Group  did  not  reach  consensus  on  preferred  land  uses,  the  Group  did  define 
underlying  principles  to  guide  cleanup  efforts.  For  example,  DOE-Hanford  is  looking  to 
this  report  as  a  factor  in  making  remedial  decisions. 

Other  DOE  sites,  including  Femald  and  Mound,  have  progressed  in  formulating 
recommendations  that  will  guide  future  cleanup  efforts.  DOE's  major  sites  are  sched- 
uled to  formulate  land  use  recommendations  with  significant  public  input  by  December 

1995.  In  instances  where  consensus  cannot  be  reached,  DOE  will  work  with  EPA,  the 
States,  tribes  and  affected  stakeholders  to  consider  land  use  options  and  in  making 
cleanup  decisions. 
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PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  COSTS 


Mr.  Myers.   What  success  have  you  had  in  reducing  the  high  project  management 
costs  associated  with  construction  projects? 

Mr.  Crumbly.   In  a  detailed  study  performed  for  the  Department  in  November 
1993,  the  average  administration  costs  ~  or  project  management  costs  --  for  environmen- 
tal restoration  and  waste  management  projects  were  estimated  to  total  approximately 
23%  of  total  project  costs.  Such  project  management  costs  were  defined  in  the  study  as 
the  management  costs  charged  to  a  project  by  the  Department's  management  and 
operating  contractors  and  onsite  architectural  and  engineering  contractors,  and  included 
costs  for  supervision  and  inspection,  salaries  and  wages,  non-construction  suppUes,  £ind 
training. 

The  Department  currently  is  working  with  its  contractors  to  review  project 
management  costs  and  identify  areas  where  these  costs  should  be  reduced.  We  are 
reviewing  our  contracts  to  ensure  that: 

o  Project  support/overhead,  such  as  directly  assigned  staff,  information  manage- 
ment, maintenance,  engineering,  security,  G&A,  utilities,  etc.,  are  evaluated  to 
benchmark  existing  practices  and  performance  standards,  and  to  identify  areas 
where  productivity/efficiency  gains  and  cost  savings  may  be  achieved. 

o  Project  support/overhead  best  practices  and  performance  standards  from  DOE, 
other  Governmental  agencies,  and  industry  are  reviewed  for  applicability  and 
implemented  where  appropriate. 

o  Cost  effective  approaches  to  providing  services  (such  as  user  pay  versus  funds 
allocation,  make  versus  buy,  value  engineering,  lease  versus  purchase,  etc.)  are 
appropriately  implemented,  and  unnecessary  and  redundant  activities  and  services 
are  eliminated. 

o  Contracts  have  productivity/efficiency  performance  measures  with  quantitative 
performance  standards  and  positive  and  negative  incentives  for  contractors. 

o  In  the  event  of  unsatisfactory  contractor  performance,  contracting  alternatives, 
which  could  include  the  use  of  other  Governmental  agencies,  are  estabhshed  so 
that  EM  can  acquire  the  most  cost  effective  services. 

o  Prime  contractors  clearly  establish  technical  objectives,  cost  and  schedule  objec- 
tives, and  accountability  that  extend  down  through  all  subcontract  tiers. 

o  Contracts  undergo  periodic  reviews  to  ensure  that  the  performance  measures 
and  criteria  are  consistent  with  current  best  practices. 

One  example  of  where  we  have  implemented  contract  reform  is  the  consoUdation 
of  contracts  and  subsequent  project  management  at  the  Idaho  National  Engineering 
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STAFFING  LEVELS 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Department  was  provided  1,600  additional  FTEs  in  this  program 
to  provide  contractor  oversight  and  management  Additional  personnel  have  been 
provided  to  your  headquarters'  office  as  well  as  other  headquarter's  organizations  such  as 
congressional  affairs,  public  affairs,  and  policy.  Since  "contract  oversight  and  manage- 
ment" is  done  by  the  field  offices,  why  have  these  slots  been  allocated  to  headquarters. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Of  the  1,600  positions,  350  were  allocated  to  DOE  Headquarters. 
Over  100  of  these  positions  went  to  organizations  closely  aligned  with  or  directly  support- 
ing the  mission  of  Environmental  Management ,  such  as  Environment,  Safety  &  Health 
and  Office  of  General  Counsel.  It  is  true  that  the  contractor  oversight  and  management 
of  the  Department's  largest  contractors  is  performed  at  our  field  sites;  however,  it  is 
important  to  have  Headquarters  program  management  to  manage  budgets,  monitor  field 
activities,  respond  to  Congressional  inquiries,  provide  training,  policy  guidance  and 
limited  oversight  to  ensure  that  policies  are  consistently  developed  and  implemented  by 
the  Department's  field  organizations.  The  minimal  allocation  (6%)  of  resources  to  other 
Headquarters  organizations  will  enable  Enviromnentai  Management  to  more  expeditious- 
ly fulfill  its  responsibilities  in  several  key  areas,  such  as  Environment,  Safety  and  Health, 
Facility  Management  and  human  resources. 


WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Waste  Management  program  is  the  largest  piece  of  this  budget 
Are  there  any  options  for  reducing  the  cost  of  this  program? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  We  are  considering  a  number  of  ways  to  reduce  waste  manage- 
ment costs. 

We  are  reducing  the  basic  cost  of  doing  business  through  reductions  in  infrastruc- 
ture, overhead  and  support  costs.  We  are  applying  state-of-the-art  cost  management  tech- 
niques, including  activity  based  costing/management,  benchmarking,  performance  metrics 
and  improving  fi-ont-end  construction  project  definitioiL  We  are  also  increasing  the  use 
of  commercial  capability  to  treat  and  dispose  of  waste.   We  are  pursuing  "privatization", 
where  a  commercial  contractor  would  build  and  operate  waste  treatment  facilities  and 
the  government  would  pay  for  the  service.  We  are  also  looking  at  using  larger  contracts 
for  services  involving  multiple  sites  and  the  use  of  specialty  contractors  to  operate 
systems  on  our  sites  like  waste  water  treatment 

These  actions  and  others  for  cost  reduction  will  not  get  us  as  far  as  we  need  to  go. 
So,  we  must  consider  a  more  phased  approach  to  waste  treatment  as  opposed  to  building 
many  facilities  at  many  sites  all  at  once.  The  details  are  izi  from  being  worked  out  and 
it  would  take  significant  stakeholder  involvement,  but  the  idea  is  to  work  on  the  most 
important  problems  at  each  site  in  a  phased  approach.  This  would  help  focus  our 
resources  both,  dollars  and  people,  on  the  most  important  problems  first. 


FOREIGN  RESEARCH  REACTOR  FUEL 


Mr.  Myers.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Department's  acceptance  of  foreign  research 
reactor  fuel? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  Department  completed  the  Environmental  Assessment  of 
Urgent-Relief  Acceptance  of  Foreign  Research  Reactor  Spent  Nuclear  Fuel  and  released  it 
with  a  Finding  of  No  Significant  Impact  on  April  22,  1994.  This  Environmental  Assess- 
ment addressed  the  proposed  acceptance  of  a  limited  amount  of  foreign  research  reactor 
spent  fuel  to  ensure  the  continued  cooperation  of  the  foreign  research  reactor  operators 
with  United  States  nuclear  weapons  nonproliferation  programs  until  a  full  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  could  be  completed  and  decisions  made  on  whether  to  implement  a 
new  foreign  research  reactor  spent  fuel  acceptance  program.   Subsequent  to  release  of 
the  Urgent-Relief  Environmental  Assessment,  the  Department  began  an  initial  shipment 
of  153  spent  fuel  elements  from  four  European  countries  to  the  Department's  Savannah 
River  Site.  After  the  ships  carrying  this  shipment  set  out  for  the  United  States,  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  filed  suit  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  South  Carolina  in  an  attempt  to 
block  the  shipment.  Although  the  District  Court  issued  a  Preliminary  Injunction  stopping 
the  shipment,  the  4th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  subsequently  overruled  the  District 
Court's  decision,  and  the  shipment  was  completed  in  September  1994.   Prior  to  the 
planned  second  shipment  of  an  additional  132  spent  fuel  elements,  the  District  Court 
issued  a  permanent  injunction  barring  further  acceptance  of  spent  fuel  under  the  Urgent- 
Relief  Environmental  Assessment.  This  ruling  of  the  District  Court  has  also  been 
appealed  to  the  4th  Circuit  Court.  Further  urgent-relief  shipments  are  on  hold  pending 
the  outcome  of  this  appeal. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Department  is  proceeding  with  preparation  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement  on  a  Proposed  Nuclear  Weapons  Nonproliferation  Policy 
Concerning  Foreign  Research  Reactor  Spent  Nuclear  Fuel.  This  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  is  scheduled  to  be  released  for  public  review  and  comment  in  April  1995. 
Completion  of  the  final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  is  scheduled  by  the  end  of 
September  1995.  The  Department  plans  to  issue  a  Record  of  Decision  prior  to  the  end 
of  December  1995. 


Mr.  Myers.  How  much  are  you  planning  to  spend  to  take  back  fuel  from  foreign 
research  reactors? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  For  the  first  Urgent-Relief  shipment,  the  Department  spent  about 
$740,000  to  support  the  spent  fuel  transportation  activities  within  the  United  States.  We 
may  have  to  pay  about  an  additional  $32,000  due  to  delays  associated  with  the  legal 
chzdlenge  to  the  first  shipment.  The  cost  of  managing  the  spent  fuel  in  the  near-term, 
after  its  receipt  by  the  Department,  is  covered  t^  the  fee  we  charged  the  reactor 
operators. 

The  Department  estimates  that  we  will  have  to  spend  approximately  the  same 
amount  for  the  second  Urgent-Relief  shipment. 

Additional  costs  will  be  incurred  in  the  future  when  the  Department  is  able  to 
finally  dispose  of  the  spent  fuel.  However,  due  to  the  numerous  uncertainties  involved 
with  the  timing  and  method  of  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  spent  fuel,  we  are  unable 
at  this  time  to  meaningfully  estimate  what  the  disposal  costs  will  be.  However,  they  will 
be  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount  the  Department  was  already  committed  to  pay  for 
disposal  of  the  much  greater  amount  of  spent  fuel  which  we  sdready  had  in  storage. 

Concenung  possible  future  foreign  research  reactor  management  activities  that 
might  be  conducted  under  the  Envirormiental  Impact  Statement,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  no  decision  has  been  made  at  this  time  to  implement  any  foreign  research  reactor 
spent  fuel  management  activities  past  those  discussed  in  the  Urgent-Relief  Environmen- 
tal Assessment.   In  addition,  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  a  Proposed  Nuclear 
Weapons  Nonproliferation  Policy  Concerning  Foreign  Research  Reactor  Spent  Nuclear  Fuel 
is  considering  several  alternatives,  some  that  would  include  activities  outside  the  United 
States  which  might  not  be  completely  funded  by  the  United  States.  Finally,  the  costs  of 
potential  future  U.S.  activities  would  also  be  offset,  partially  or  completely,  by  the  fees 
that  the  Department  would  charge  for  services  rendered.  However,  the  amount  of  offset 
would  be  dependent  on  the  value  of  the  fee,  a  parameter  which  will  have  to  be  negotiat- 
ed with  the  reactor  operators  if  we  decide  to  implement  a  new  foreign  research  reactor 
spent  fuel  management  policy.  The  draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  which  will 
contain  cost  estimates  for  the  alternatives,  will  be  issued  this  Spring. 
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WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Myers.   Why  should  this  be  part  of  your  program? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  All  of  the  foreign  research  reactor  spent  nuclear  fuel  covered  by 
this  proposed  program  contains  uranium  enriched  in  the  United  States.   Much  of  this 
uranium  is  highly  enriched  uranium  that  could  be  used  to  produce  simple  nuclear 
weapons.  Between  1958  and  1988,  the  U.S.  estabUshed  and  conducted  a  poUcy  under 
which  we  accepted  such  spent  fuel. 

The  United  States  has  also  been  conducting  a  program  since  1978  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  foreign  research  reactors  to  convert  from  use  of  highly  enriched  uranium 
fuel  to  low  enriched  uranium  (the  Reduced  Enrichment  for  Research  and  Test  Reactors 
program).  This  is  part  of  a  broader  United  States  nuclear  weapons  nonproliferation 
policy  calling  for  the  reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  the  use  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  in  civil  programs  worldwide. 

Past  assistance  from  the  United  States  in  the  storage  of  their  spent  fuel  has  been 
a  major  incentive  for  the  foreign  research  reactor  operators  to  switch  from  highly 
enriched  uranium  fuel  to  low  enriched  uranium  fuel.   Many  of  the  major  reactor 
operators  are  insisting  that  a  renewal  of  such  a  policy  is  required  to  ensure  their 
continued  cooperation.  Acceptance  or  other  appropriate  approaches  for  management  of 
the  spent  fuel  would  also  serve  to  ensure  that  the  highly  enriched  uranium  in  the  spent 
fuel  accepted  could  not  be  diverted  into  a  nuclear  weapons  production  program. 

The  evaluation  of  whether  to  implement  a  new  foreign  research  reactor  spent  fuel 
management  program  is  part  of  the  Environmental  Management  program  in  particular 
because  most  of  the  facilities  being  considered  for  use  in  such  a  program  are  under 
Environmental  Management  cognizance  within  the  Department  of  Energy.  Although  the 
aim  of  this  program  is  to  support  U.S.  nuclear  nonproliferation  goals,  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Office  of  the  Department  functions  as  a  policy  "staff'  support  while 
Environmental  management  performs  "line"  management  responsibilities. 
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LOW-LEVEL  WASTE  DISPOSAL  STANDARDS 

Mr.  Myers.  Why  don't  DOE  facilities  meet  commercial  standards  for  low-level 
waste  disposal?  It  is  hard  to  beUeve  that  it  would  cost  more  money  for  DOE  to  meet 
commercial  standards  rather  than  their  own  standards  when  everything  else  DOE  does 
seems  to  cost  more  than  comparable  commercial  facilities. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  standards  established  for  the  regulation  of  commercial  low- 
level  waste  disposal  are  not  legally  applicable  to  the  Department  of  Energy,  so  compli- 
ance with  the  standards  is  selective.  The  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  separated 
the  functions  of  the  Department  of  Energy  (the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  at  the  time)  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  The  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  was  assigned  the  responsibility  to  regulate  the  commercial 
application  of  nuclear  materials.  The  Department  of  Energy  was  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility to  "provide  for  the  safe  storage,  processing,  transportation,  and  disposal  of 
radioactive  waste  resulting  from  nuclear  materials  and  weapons  production. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  the  Department  recognized  the  merits  of  the  1982  regulation 
promulgated  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for  low-level  waste  disposal.  In 
proceeding  with  the  update  of  its  Order,  "Radioactive  Waste  Management,"  DOE 
considered  the  NRC  regulation,  but  recognized  some  key  differences  between  the 
situation  DOE  was  controlling  and  that  being  regulated  by  the  NRC.  The  NRC  waste 
classification  system  was  based  on  commercial  waste  stream  characteristics  which  differ 
significantly  from  waste  streams  resulting  from  nuclear  research  and  weapons  production. 
Another  key  element  of  the  NRC  regulation  is  site  selection.  Because  the  Department 
already  has  existing  sites  for  waste  disposal,  DOE  did  not  place  as  much  emphasis  on 
site  selection.  In  revising  the  Order,  DOE  adopted  some  of  the  requirements  of  the 
NRC  regulation.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  application  of  radiological 
performance  objectives  and  the  requirement  for  an  assessment  demonstrating  compUance 
with  the  objectives.  The  NRC  reviewed  the  DOE  Order,  which  was  issued  in  1988,  and 
found  it  to  be  comparable,  though  not  the  same  as  the  NRC  regulation. 

The  Department  is  now  reexamining  whether  adoption  of  appropriately  modified 
commercial  disposal  standards  would  result  in  a  less  expensive  DOE  low-level  waste 
management  system.  Although  the  cost  for  waste  disposal  varies  depending  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  waste,  preliminary  data  indicate  that  the  unit  cost  for  disposal  of 
waste  by  DOE  appears  to  be  nominally  the  same  as  that  for  a  commercial  facility. 
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For  example,  following  are  the  unit  costs  for  disposal  at  some  DOE  and  commer- 
cial facilities: 

DOE  Costs  Commercial  Costs 

DOEHanford  $36-65/f^  US  Ecology  (WA)    $37/fe 

DOE  Nevada  "Sll/f^  Envirocare  (UT)  SS-SO/ft' 

DOE  Savannah  River  $49/f^  BamweU  (SC)      $152/fe 


The  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board  issued  Recommendation  94-2, 
"Conformance  with  Safety  Standards  at  DOE  Low-Level  Nuclear  Waste  and  Disposal 
Sites"  on  September  8,  1994.  The  Board  recommended  that  DOE  issue  additional 
requirements,  standards,  and  guidance  for  low-level  waste  management.  The  Depart- 
ment has  accepted  the  recommendation  and  is  working  on  a  plan  which  will  include  the 
evaluation  of  commercial  and  international  standards  to  determine  their  utility  for  the 
DOE  system. 


DEFENSE  WASTE  PROCESSING  FACILITY 

Mr.  Myers.  Describe  any  outstanding  technical  issues  to  be  resolved  before 
DWPF  startup. 

Mr.  Crumbly:  At  this  point  we  are  not  aware  of  any  significant  technical  issues 
requiring  resolution  prior  to  DWPF  startup.  The  startup  testing  program  is  nearly  com- 
plete, although  several  important  tests  remain.  These  tests  will  demonstrate  the  ability 
of  DWPF  to  produce  an  acceptable  glass  waste  form  from  the  range  of  waste  characteris- 
tics expected  to  be  delivered  to  DWPF  from  the  Savannah  River  Site  high-level  waste 
tank  farms.   Some  technical  issues  may  be  identified  during  these  last  tests,  specifically 
those  tests  in  which  elemental  mercury,  and  noble  metals  are  added.  These  two 
constituents  will  be  present  in  the  actual  radioactive  waste  streams. 

Additionally,  a  facility  that  must  pretreat  one  of  the  two  streams  prior  to  vitrifica- 
tion, is  currently  under  construction.   Startup  testing  of  this  facility  will  begin  later  this 
calendar  year.  This  process  has  only  been  tested  at  a  small  scale  and  technical  issues 
stemming  from  startup  testing  may  be  identified,  although  none  are  expected  at  this 
time. 


HANFORD  WASTE  TANK 

Mr.  Myers.   Please  describe  the  Hanford  high-level  waste  tank  safety  issues  and 
the  status  of  needed  improvements. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  status  of  the  highest  priority  safety  issues  and  needed  improve- 
ments are: 

Flammable  Gases:  This  issue  was  declared  an  Unreviewed  Safety  Question 
(USQ)  for  20  tanks  in  1990;  26  tanks  are  currently  on  the  Watch  List  for  this 
issue.  The  tank  of  most  concern  was  Tank  101-SY.   In  July  1993,  Hanford 
initiated  in-tank  testing  of  pump  mixing  for  Tank  101-SY  as  a  potential  measure 
to  eliminate  the  periodic  release  of  flammable  gases.  The  mixer  pump  has  proven 
successful  to  date;  no  gas  releases  have  occurred  since  June  1993  that  have 
resulted  in  flammable  gas  concentrations  above  the  lower  flammabiUty  limit.  It  is 
necessary  to  complete  instrumentation  and  characterization  of  the  remaining 
Watch  list  tanks  in  this  category  in  order  to  determine  requirements  for  mitiga- 
tion, if  needed. 

Ferrocvanide:  This  issue  was  declared  a  USQ  for  24  tanks  in  1990.   Based  on 
sampling  and  historical  data,  4  tanks  were  removed  from  the  Watch  List  in  1993. 
Of  the  20  remaining  tanks,  16  contain  low  ferrocyanide  levels;  2  of  these  tanks 
were  removed  from  the  Watch  List  in  1994.  The  remaining  4  tanks  contain 
higher  ferrocyanide  levels  and  may  pose  a  greater  hazard  if  tank  moisture 
decreases  or  temperatures  increase.   Waste  samples  from  2  of  these  tanks  show 
that  the  waste  is  much  less  reactive  than  expected,  because  of  radiolytic  decompo- 
sition and  chemical  reactions  called  "aging."  The  USQ  declared  in  1990  was 
closed  in  March  1994.  The  Program  Plan  was  updated  and  transmitted  to  the 
DNFSB  in  October  1994.   It  is  necessary  now  to  complete  characterization  of  the 
remaining  ferrocyanide  tanks  to  determine  whether  they  also  are  within  the 
parameters  of  the  safety  envelope  that  have  now  been  established. 

Organic/Nitrate  Reactions:   The  floating  organic  layer  in  Tank  103-C  was 
declared  a  USQ  in  1992,  and  resulted  in  a  program  to  resolve  this  safety  issue  for 
Tank  103-C  and  to  identify  safe  storage  requirements.   Sampling  of  the  organic 
layer  and  headspace  of  Tank  103-C  revealed  low  flammability  (i.e.,  6  to  7%  of  the 
lower  flammability  limit).  As  a  result,  the  USQ  was  closed  in  May  1994.  A 
strategy  plan,  under  development  at  Hanford,  addresses  the  safety  issues  for  the 
original  9  high-priority  organic  tanks  and  the  additional  10  tanks  added  in  May 
1994.   Concerns  remain  about  the  organic  constituents  in  both  the  liquid  and  solid 
waste  fractions.  Based  upon  calorimetric  and  other  experimental  work,  safety 
parameters  have  been  identified,  and  it  must  be  determined  whether  Watch  List 
tanks  are  within  these  parameters. 


High  Heat:   Periodically,  water  is  added  to  Hanford  Tank  106-C  to  maintain  tank 
temperatures  within  structural  hmits.   Since  the  practice  of  adding  cooling  water 
would  present  a  dilemma  in  the  event  that  a  leak  occurred,  a  plan  to  address  this 
issue  has  been  developed.   Short-term  interim  actions  being  considered  include 
the  following:    1)  eliminating  drainable  liquid,  2)  providing  barriers  to  prevent 
leakage  of  drainable  liquids,  and  3)  partially  removing  the  heat  source.  Ultimate- 
ly, this  safety  issue  will  be  resolved  by  retrieving  the  waste,  as  agreed  to  in  the 
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Tri-Party  Agreement.  Characterization  of  the  tank  wastes,  studies  of  thermal 
behavior,  and  installation  of  a  chiller  to  cool  the  tanks'  ventilation  air,  are 
necessary  before  the  wastes  can  be  retrieved. 

Criticalitv:  Although  a  number  of  safety  issues  require  resolution,  a  DOE  review 
of  the  Hanford  tank  farms  nuclear  criticality  safety  program,  and  a  safety  assess- 
ment which  provided  the  basis  for  USQ  resolution,  indicated  that  no  imminent 
risk  of  a  criticality  event  exists.  Further  work  is  required  to  assure  continued  tank 
criticality  safety,  in  normal  operations  as  well  as  in  future  activities  such  as  waste 
retrieval  and  pretreatment.  This  will  involve  documentation  of  procedures, 
training,  operating  limits,  and  other  factors  relevant  to  the  safety  issue. 

Noxious  Vapors:   In  1987,  worker  exposure  incidents  identified  tank  farm  vapor 
issues.  The  vapor  program  is  designed  to  identify  vapor  sources  and  compositions, 
resolve  vapor  flammability  concerns  (i.e.,  flammable  levels  might  exist  in  some 
tanks),  identify  resolution  measures,  and  ultimately  relax  supplied  air  restrictions. 
Currently,  only  specific  areas  and  operations  in  the  tank  farms  require  supplied 
air  use.  However  continued  monitoring  is  required  to  verify  the  location  and 
conditions  of  release,  their  severity  and  mitigating  measures  that  may  be  required. 
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NUCLEAR  FUEL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Myers.  Describe  the  spent  nuclear  fuel  program,  where  the  work  is  being 
performed  and  the  funding  for  the  effort.  How  is  this  effort  coordinated  with  the  other 
departmental  programs  such  as  the  spent  nuclear  fuel  program  managed  by  tht  Office  of 
Nuclear  Energy? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  Environmental  Management  (EM),  Nuclear  Energy  (NE)  and 
Defense  Programs  (DP)  are  responsible  for  DOE-owned  spent  fuel;  that  is,  fuel  not 
owned  by  the  utilities  regulated  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  The  Office  of 
Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  (RW)  is  responsible  for  planning  and  imple- 
menting the  disposal  of  both  civilian  and  Department-owned  spent  fuel  in  a  deep 
geologic  repository. 

In  general,  funding  for  implementing  the  spent  fuel  program  is  contained  within 
the  operations  budgets  of  the  various  sites.  Funding  specifically  jillocated  to  correct 
vulnerabilities  associated  with  the  storage  of  spent  fuel  was  approximately  $50M  in  FY 
1994  and  is  approximately  $90M  in  FY  1995. 

Almost  all  of  the  storage  of  spent  fuel  is  managed  by  EM.  Less  than  3%  is 
managed  by  NE  and  DP.  Ninety-five  percent  (by  total  mass)  of  Department-owned  spent 
nuclear  fuel  is  stored  in  facilities  at  four  locations:   Hanford,  Washington  (50  percent); 
the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  (32  percent);  the  Savannah  River  Site  near 
Aiken,  South  Carolina  (12  percent);  and  the  West  Valley  Demonstration  Site  in  New 
York  State  (1  percent).  The  remainder  is  stored  at  several  other  sites  including 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  New  York;  Los  Alamos  and  Sandia  National  Labora- 
tories in  New  Mexico;  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Tennessee;  and  at  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

The  mission  of  the  Spent  Nuclear  Fuel  Program  within  the  Office  of  Environmen- 
tal Management  is  to  safely,  reliably,  and  efficiently  manage  Department  of  Energy- 
owned  spent  nuclear  fuel  and  to  prepare  it  for  eventual  disposal.  The  primary  near-term 
objectives  are  to  ensure  that  any  necessary  new  facilities  are  designed  to  national 
consensus  standards  and  are  available  in  a  timely  manner  when  it  is  not  feasible  or  cost- 
effective  to  upgrade  these  older  facilities. 

The  Office  of  Spent  Fuel  Management  integrates  and  develops  guidance  to 
implement  the  program,  as  well  as  helps  to  resolve  safety  issues  at  the  sites.  The  Idaho 
Operations  Office,  with  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory,  provides  support  to 
this  Headquarters'  office.   Additionally,  personnel  from  the  Operations  Offices  and 
Management  and  Operating  contractors  work  closely  with  us,  in  a  number  of  formal 
working  groups,  to  develop  complex-wide  approaches  on  vital  issues  such  as  technology 
development,  project  integration  and  interim  storage. 

The  documents  we  prepare,  such  as  responses  to  Congressional  inquiries,  environ- 
mental impact  statement  drafts,  program  plans  and  guidance,  and  directions  to  the  field 
offices,  are  coordinated  with  NE  and  DP.     We  coordinate  with  these  programs  and  RW 
to  ensure  interim  safe  storage  and  eventual  disposal,  as  well  as  to  ensure  that  transport 
of  excess  spent  fuel  to  other  storage  sites  is  accomplished  to  allow  continued  operation 
of  research  reactors.  This  coordination  is  accomplished  through  my  Office  of  Spent  Fuel 
Management  whose  staff  co-chair  joint  program  and  complex-wide  working  groups 
dealing  with  the  storage  and  preparation  of  spent  fuel  for  disposal.   Storage  plans 
throughout  the  DOE-complex  are  developed  through  a  systems  engineering  process  with 
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participation  by  the  involved  program  and  operations  o£Gces. 


WASTE  DISPOSAL  COSTS 

Mr.  Myers.  Please  identify  the  current  cost  of  waste  disposal  for  each  type  of 
waste  managed  by  the  Department?  How  are  these  costs  calculated?  How  does  the  cost 
of  low-level  waste  disposal  compare  with  the  cost  of  disposal  in  private  sector? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  following  unit  cost  information  was  derived  from  preliminary 
data  used  to  develop  the  Fiscal  Year  1995  Baseline  Environmental  Management  Report 
(BEMR).  Unit  costs  do  not  include  waste  treatment  activities  at  the  waste  generator 
sites.  Ranges  are  a  result  of  variances  associated  with  data  collection  at  a  multitude  of 
locations  throughout  the  DOE  complex.  Unit  costs  for  disposal  are  given  in  1995 
dollars. 


Waste  Type 


Cost/Cubic  Meter 


Comment 


High-level  waste       $200,000  -  300,000    Repository  Disposal  Fee.  Based  on  total  vol- 


Transuranic 


Low-level 


$  30,000  -  40,000 
$    500-3,000 


Mixed  low-level        $   1,500-5,500 


ume  of  waste  to  be  shipped  to  repository. 
Range  reflects  WIPP  disposal  with  various 
receipt  rates. 

Range  reflects  various  site  practices  from  Neva- 
da Test  Site  at  lower  end  to  Eastern  sites  such 
as  Savannah  River  using  engineered  vaults. 
Ranges  based  on  site  estimates. 


As  a  comparison,  commercial  low-level  waste  disposal  costs  for  U.  S.  Ecology  at  the 
Hanford  Site  and  ChemNuclear  at  Barnwell  were  approximately  $l,700/cubic  meter  for 
disposal.  These  costs  include  activities  associated  with  complying  with  Nuclear  Regulato- 
ry Commission  requirements  (i.e.,  license,  waste  acceptance  program,  site  characteriza- 
tion, performance  assessment,  site  monitoring,  etc.) 
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prcxjRAM  management 

Mr.  Myers.  For  the  program  management  activity,  provide  by  site  a  list  of  specific 
tasks  performed  and  funding  for  each  task  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995  and  1996. 

Mr.  Crumbly.  I  would  Uke  to  provide  that  information  for  the  record,  broken 
down  by  appropriation,  (the  information  follows) 

Environmental  Management 

FY  1996  Congressional  Budget  Request 

Waste  Management  (Defense) 

($  in  Thousands) 


SITE/ACnVITY 


FY  1994  FY  1995         FY  1996 

ADJUSTED     ADJUSTED   REQUEST 


Albuquerque 

Program  Control $  3,635 

Env  Mgmt  &  Technical 1,111 

AIP,  State  of  New  Mexico 3,396 

Waste  Minimization  Planning 3.396 

Subtotal,  Albuquerque 11,538 

Chicago 

Program  Integration 680 

Waste  Minimization  Planning 82 

Subtotal,  Chicago 762 

Headquarters 

Program  Support  &  Technical  Analysis    ....  108,922 

Waste  Minimization  Program  Tech    11,100 

Spent  Fuel  Management    28.000 

Subtotal,  Headquarters 148,022 

Idaho 

National  Spent  Nuclear  Program 0 

Waste  Minimization/Pollution  Prevention    . .  1,770 

Agreement-in-Principle    3.670 

Subtotal,  Idaho    5,440 

Nevada 

Program  Planning   3,300 

Waste  Minimization  Plaiming 586 

Operations  Support Q 

Subtotal,  Nevada 3,886 


$2,645 

1,100 

3,514 

3,214 

10,473 

$  5,100 

897 

2,816 

2.000 

10,813 

718 

389 

1,107 

3,000 

0 

3,000 

58,024 

22,500 

9,000 

89,524 

40,003 

16,000 

0 

56,003 

4,500 
2,154 
2,960 
9,614 

0 

0 

1,960 

1,960 

5,192 

769 

0 

2,574 

621 

1,554 

5.961 


4,749 


Environmental  Management 

FY  1996  Congressional  Budget  Request 

Waste  Management  (Defense)  (continued) 

($  in  Thousands) 


siTE/AcnvrrY 


FY  1994  FY  1995  FY  1996 

ADJUSTED    ADJUSTED     REQUEST 


Oakland 

Program  Control  -  Contractor  Support 1,486 

FFCAct  Implementation    0 

Waste  Minimization  Planning 500 

Agreement-in-Principle    2.000 

Subtotal,  Oakland    3,986 

Oak  Ridge 

Spent  Nuclear  Fuel  Program 0 

Program  Control  4,277 

Reservation  Support    5,539 

Waste  Minimization  Planning 500 

LDR  FFCA  Treatment  Development 10.000 

Subtotal,  Oak  Ridge 20,316 

Richland 

DOE-RL  Field  Support 6,991 

Plans  &  Budgets  -  Integration    6,000 

Environmental  Support  -  Planning     10,116 

Waste  Minimization 0 

Environ.  Support  -  Inventories  Mgmt 3.275 

Subtotal,  Richland 26,382 

Rocky  Flats 

Waste  Minimization 1,572 

AIP  (Colorado) 2.825 

Subtotal,  Rocky  Flats 4,397 

Savannah  River 

Program  Control 10,925 

Waste  Minimization 1,100 

FFCAct  Operations Q 

Subtotal,  Savannah  River 12,025 

TOTAL,  WASTE  MGMT  (DEFENSE) S236.754 


902 

475 

761 

291 

900 

910 

2.000 

1.500 

4,563 

3,176 

0 

1,600 

3,000 

5,080 

9,219 

14,703 

450 

4,690 

10,000 

2.978 

22,669 

29,051 

6,022 

5,700 

6,954 

7,000 

8,843 

6,434 

817 

566 

2.993 

Q 

25,629 

19,700 

1,626 

1,470 

2.845 

2.205 

4,471 

3,675 

7,560 

8,701 

1,099 

650 

1.443 

300 

10,102 

9,651 

S 184. 113  S141.778 


Environmental  Management 

FY  1996  Congressional  Budget  Request 

Waste  Management  (Non-Defense) 

($  in  Thousands) 


SITE/ACnVITY 


FY  1994         FY  1995         FY  1996 
ADJUSTED  ADJUSTED   REQUEST 


Albuquerque 

Waste  Minimization  Planning $ 20 

Subtotal,  Albuquerque 20 

Chicago 

Program  Control/Support    286 

Waste  Minimization  Planning 0 

Federal  Facilities  Compliance  Act 0 

Subtotal,  Chicago 286 

Headquarters 

Waste  Management  Support    2.613 

Subtotal,  Headquarters 2,613 

Oakland 

Program  Control/Support    0 

Waste  Minimization  Management   400 

Subtotal,  Oakland    400 

TOTAL,  WASTE  MGMT  (NON-DEF) $3.319 


$_^1 

21 

$_26 
26 

0 

873 

0 

128 
128 

1,676 
0 

2,549 

2.837 
2.837 

_o 

0 

500 

753 

_Z56 
1,256 

865 
1,618 

$4.242 


$4.193 
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SEAMLESS  CANISTER  TECHNOLOGIES 
Mr,  Myers.  Describe  the  program  review  of  seamless  canister  technologies. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Two  deep  drawn,  seamless  canisters  were  received  in  April  1993. 
They  were  inspected,  verified  to  meet  procurement  specifications,  and  accepted  for  use. 
Both  deep  drawn  canisters  were  filled  with  glass  during  the  first  DWPF  melter  pour  test 
in  1994.  These  canisters  have  been  sent  to  the  canister  test  facility  for  surface  analysis, 
corrosion  resistance,  and  drop  testing,  which  is  consistent  with  testing  performed  on  the 
current  rolled  and  welded  canister  design. 

Additionally,  two  experimental  spun  canisters,  also  of  a  seamless  design,  were  procured. 
These  spun  canisters  were  used  during  the  same  test  as  the  deep  drawn  canisters  and  are 
plaimed  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  tests. 


WASTE  ISOLATION  PILOT  PLANT 

Mr.  Myers.  Please  describe  the  status  of  WIPP  including  major  milestones 
through  waste  acceptance. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  In  October  1992,  the  Congress  passed  the  WIPP  Land  Withdrawal 
Act  (Public  Law  102-579)  (LWA)  which  transferred  public  lands  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE).  The  LWA  also  established  about  140  separate  requirements  for  DOE 
and  other  Federal  Agencies.  Among  the  new  requirements  were:  (1)  a  new  regulatory 
framework,  including  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA's)  certification  of 
WIPP's  compliance  with  the  radioactive  waste  disposal  standards  (40  CFR  191)  prior  to 
use  of  WIPP  for  disposal  site,  and  (2)  a  new  regulatory  framework  for  testing.  Up  until 
October  1993  DOE  focused  on  testing  and  the  requirements  governing  testing.    In 
October  1993,  the  DOE  tests  using  radioactive  waste  at  laboratories  rather  than  at 
WIPP.  This  laboratory  will  collect  required  data  more  quickly  and  at  lower  costs,  and 
was  embraced  by  the  scientific  community  as  a  more  scientifically-sound  approach. 
Accordingly,  DOE's  efforts  are  now  focused  on  demonstrating  that  WIPP  will  comply 
with  the  final  disposal  requriements  in  40  CFR  Part  191  and  with  RCRA 

DOE  is  now  implementing  this  new  strategy  in  full  coordination  with  EPA  and  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  and  is  aggressively  preparing  the  documents  which  incorporate  the 
results  of  ongoing  experiments  and  analyses: 

(1)  a  draft  certification  application,  which  DOE  will  submit  to  EPA  by  March  1995. 

(2)  a  final  certification  application  which  DOE  will  submit  to  EPA  by  December 
1996, 

(3)  a  No  Migration  Variance  Petition  for  Dispos?'  "'•r  submission  to  EPA  in  May 
1995,  and 

(4)  a  revised  Part  B  application  to  the  New  Mexico  Environment  Department  in  May 
1995. 

DOE  will  also  issue  a  supplemental  environmental  impact  statement  in  October  1997. 
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Mr.  Myers.  Is  the  June  1998  date  for  initial  disposal  operations  still  firm? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  DOE  will  submit  a  final  certification  application  to  EPA  in 
December  1996.  If  the  application  is  approved,  EPA  certification  for  disposal  is 
expected  in  December  1997.  Following  receipt  of  this  certification,  and  the  completion 
of  other  environmental  (such  as  a  supplemental  EIS)  and  operational  readiness  activities, 
the  Secretary  would  make  a  decision  in  January  1998  to  operate  the  facility  for  disposal 
of  TRU  waste.  Operations  would  begin  in  June  1998,  after  a  180-day  waiting  period 
required  by  the  WIPP  Land  Withdrawal  Act. 


Mr.  Myers.    Identify  by  group  the  funding  provided  to  all  state  and  local  groups 
associated  with  WIPP  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996.  Is  this  funding  included  in  the 
WIPP  budget? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  following  funding  is  provided  to  these  groups  and  is  included 
in  the  WIPP  budget: 


Western  Governors 

1.2 

Indian  Tribes 

.] 

Southern  States 

Energy  Board 

.1 

New  Mexico  Emergency 

Response 

0 

National  Academy  of 

Sciences 

0 

Carlsbad  Environmental 

Monitoring  and 

Research  Center 

5.4 

Advanced  Manufacturing 

Center 

Q- 

TOTAL 

6.8 

FY  1994  (Millions)FY  1995  (Millions)FY  1996  (Millions) 


1.2 


25 
3.6 


.1 
.7 
3 

3.5 

.3 
6.3 
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Mr.  Myers.  Identify  all  operating,  capital  equipment  and  construction  funding  for 
WIPP  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996.  Breakout  funding  by  detailed  activities. 
Identify  which  funding  goes  to  the  WIPP  site  and  which  to  other  facilities.  How  many 
contractor  employees  are  funded  in  each  year? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  following  identifies  the  funding  by  type  for  fiscal  years  1994, 
1995,  and  1996. 


FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

Operating 

171.8 

166.4 

163.8 

Capital  Equipment 

4.2 

5.3 

1.5 

Construction 

J13. 

2.6 

7.4 

TOTAL 

178.9 

174.3 

172.7 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996  . 

ACllVITY 

WIPPNTP 

WIPP^^^p 

WIPP          NTP 

Westinghouse 

78.3     2.4 

73.4     3.2 

71.8              3.8 

S^fL/LANL/ANL 

52.6     1.3 

59.2     1.3 

52.5               1.1 

Waste  CharactenVfltion 

0       18.9 

0        9.8 

0                14.7 

Technical/Institutional 

29.4     2.4 

23.3     3.4 

21.7              3.0 

Electrical  Line 

Item  Project 

_Q       _0 

J.       _Q_ 

_4J             A. 

TOTAL 

160.3   25.0 

156.6    17.7 

150.1           22.6 

GRAND  TOTAL 

185.3 

174.3 

172.7 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

Contractor  Employees: 

1,058 

969 

990 

Note:  NTP  means  National  Transuranic  Program  Office 
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CARLSBAD  ENVIRONMENTAL  MONITORING  AND  RESEARCH  CENTER 

Mr,  Myers:  Describe  the  Carlsbad  Environmental  Monitoring  and  Research  Center 
program  including  funding  for  specific  activities  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 

Mr.  Crumbly:  The  Carlsbad  Environmental  Monitoring  and  Research  Center  is  funded 
as  an  independent  monitoring  program  by  DOE  through  the  Waste  Management  Educational 
Research  Consortium  and  is  administered  by  New  Mexico  State  University.  DOE  plans  to  fund 
the  Carlsbad  Center  as  shown  below: 

FY  1994  FY  1995  FY  1996 

$5.4M  $2.5M  $3.5M 


The  objective  of  the  Carlsbad  Center  is  to  independently  monitor  the  effects  of  WIPP  on 
the  local  environment  for  the  life  of  the  project.  The  grant  is  intended  as  seed  money  to  help 
the  facility  develop  into  a  self  supporting  research  institution  and  laboratory  by  the  end  of  the 
century.      The  Carlsbad  Environmental  Monitoring  and  Research  Center  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  local  community  which  sees  the  independent  monitoring  as  a  necessary  check  on,  and 
confirmation  of,  DOE's  activities. 
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Mr.  Myers.  What  has  the  Center  produced  and  how  has  this  Center  helped  the  program 
to  date? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  Center  began  with  the  initial  grant  awarded  in  July  1991  and  the 
appointment  of  the  Director  in  August  1991.  Since  that  time,  the  Center  has  accomplished  the 
following: 

•  EstabUshing  the  Science  Advisory  Board  made-up  of  nationally  renowned  scien- 
tists to  provide  scientific  guidance. 

•  Conducted  prehminary  studies  for  initiation  of  future  programs  by  hosting 
bioassay  workshops  to  identify  needs  and  requirements  for  the  Center's  in  vitro 
and  in  vivo  bioassay  programs. 

•  Developed  preliminary  field  san^)ling  and  analysis  plans  and  initiated  pilot 
environmental  monitoring  programs  for  air,  soil,  surface  water,  and  sediments  by 
identifying  sampling  locations  and  equipment  for  the  pilot  air  monitoring  program 
and  by  identify^g  sampling  locations  and  collecting  soil  samples  for  soil  type 
verification. 

•  Analyzed  historical  data  and  incorporated  results  into  prehminary  design  of  the 
atmosphere  monitoring  program. 

•  Initiated  a  bioassay  program  by  developing  sampling  protocols  and  a  question- 
naire for  program  participant  selection. 

•  Calibrated  monitoring  equipment  for  whole-body  counting  and  conducted  whole- 
body  and  lung  counts  to  test  in  vivo  bioassay  procedures. 

•  Initiated  global  positioning  survey  program  (GPS)  by  conducting  GPS  study  of 
surface  water  basin  in  the  vicinity  of  WIPP  to  construct  a  model  of  the  drainage 
basin,  and  by  commencing  mapping  of  permanent  sampUng  locations  for  soil 
sampling  pilot  studies. 

•  Designed  the  Mobile  Bioassay  Laboratoiy. 

The  Center  assists  the  United  States  Department  of  Energy  in  many  ways, 
including: 

•  Providing  independent  state-of-the-art  environmental  data,  which  is  a  major 
concern  to  the  stakeholders; 

•  Interacting  with  the  commimity  and  other  stakeholders  to  provide  a  continual 
forum  for  feedback  and  discussions; 

•  Providing  independent  testimony  in  the  form  of  reliable  data  to  oversight,  regula- 
tory, and  other  groups; 

•  Supporting  efforts  of  the  National  Transuranic  Program  through  the  ability  to 
monitor  radionuclides  at  various  generator  sites,  assisting  sites  in  defining 
transuranic  waste;  and 

•  Providing  a  practical  education  path  for  students  through  the  relationships  with 
academic  institutions  with  a  low  minority  population. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION 

Mr.  Myers.   How  much  funding  is  being  spent  for  actual  cleanup  and  remediation 
activities,  and  how  much  is  being  spent  for  studies  and  paper  documentation  in  FY's  1994,  1995, 
and  1996? 

Mr.  Grumbly.   My  goal  for  the  environmental  restoration  program  has  been  to  get  more 
"on  the  groimd"  results.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  we  have  turned  the  comer-we  are  now 
spending  more  on  actual  cleanup  than  on  studies  and  paper  documenation.  If  our  budget  is 
approved  as  requested,  we  will  be  able  to  continue  and  improve  on  this  trend. 

SpecificaUy,  in  FY's  1994,  1995,  and  1996  we  budgeted  $925.5,  $1,016,  and  $1,097  miUion 
dollars  respectively,  either  directly  or  indirectly  on  actual  cleanup  and  remediation  activities. 
Included  in  the  dollar  amounts  are  program  management,  landlord,  compliance,  and  surveil- 
lance and  maintenance  costs  which  support  our  ability  to  conduct  cleanup  efforts. 

$1050.7,  $920,  and  $836  million  were  or  will  be  spent  in  FY's  1994,  1995,  and  1996, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  on  studies  and  paper  documentation.  This  dollar  amount  includes 
well  drilling,  sampling  and  analysis,  program  management,  landlord,  comphance,  and  surveil- 
lance and  maintenance  costs  which  support  our  abihty  to  conduct  assessment  activities. 

As  outlined  in  the  table  below,  the  ratio  of  money  spent  on  remediation  to  money  spent 
on  assessment  has  risen  from  $0.88:1  in  1994  to  $1.10:1  in  1995,  and  climbs  to  $1.31:1  in  the 
Administration's  FY  1996  budget  request. 

Comparison  of  Remediation  and  Assessment  (in  $  millions): 


Remediation 

Assessment 

i 

R/$A 

D&D  Fund 

FY  1994 

$925.5  (44%) 

1050.7  (50%) 

0.88 

$129.8  (6%) 

FY  1995 

$1,016  (50%) 

$920      (44%) 

1.10 

$134      (6%) 

FY  1996 

$1,097  (48%) 

$836      (37%) 

1.31 

$350    (15%) 
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Mr.  Myers.  When  will  site  assessment  be  completed? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  Department  of  Energy  has  completed  close  to  300  of  870  planned 
assessments.  Each  assessment  typically  involves  the  detailed  evaluation  of  a  release  site  or 
logical  grouping  of  release  sites.  Withdn  the  next  five  years  DOE  plans  to  complete  approxi- 
mately 250  more  assessments. 

In  general,  most  sites  have  completed  the  initial  scoping  stage.  The  present  goal  of  the 
program  is  to  prioritize  the  more  detailed  stages  of  assessment  based  upon  the  urgency  of  the 
project  and  the  funding  of  the  program.  In  an  effort  to  accelerate  the  assessment  process,  the 
enviroimiental  restoration  program  has  embraced  the  Streamlined  Approach  for  Environmental 
Restoration  (SAFER).  This  approach  involves  the  consolidation  of  the  Data  Quality  Objectives 
process  and  the  Observational  Approach.  The  Data  Quality  Objectives  process  enhances  the 
probability  that  the  appropriate  amount  and  quality  of  data  will  be  collected  in  the  assessment 
phase.  The  Observational  Approach  accepts  some  degree  of  uncertainty  at  a  site  and  works 
around  those  uncertainties  in  order  to  advance  into  the  remediation  phase  of  a  project. 

DOE  characterization  activities  will  likely  continue  well  beyond  the  year  2000  with 
current  budget  projections.  Should  budget  projections  change  dramatically,  the  time  required  to 
complete  these  planned  assessments  will  also  change. 
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ROCKY  FLATS  COMMUNITY  WATER  SUPPLY  PROJECT 

Mr.  Myers.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Rocky  Flats  commimity  water  supply  project? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  City  of  Broomfield,  Colorado  has  made  significant  progress 
replacing  and  safeguarding  drinking  water  supplies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant. 
DOE  has  provided,  via  a  grant,  a  total  of  $81.7  million  to  the  City  of  Broomfield.  DOE's 
payment  of  $11.7  million  this  fiscal  year  1995  to  the  City  of  Broomfield  completes  our  financial 
commitments  to  this  project.  The  Qty's  construction  projects  will  continue  for  the  next  two 
years  using  carryover  funds.  The  offsite  water  management  project  (also  know  as  Option  B) 
consists  of  two  projects:  the  Great  Western  Reservoir  Replacement  Project  and  the  Standley 
Lake  Protection  Project. 

The  following  is  the  current  status  of  the  Standlev  Lake  Protection  Project: 

Construction  of  Kinnear  Ditch  Pipeline  is  progressing  ahead  of  schedule.  The 

schedule  and  completion  is  anticipated  in  early  March. 

The  cities  continue  to  work  with  DOE  and  the  Colorado  Department  of  Public 

Health  and  Environment  on  the  operations  plan  for  Woman  Creek  Reservoir. 

The  contract  for  construction  of  Woman  Creek  Reservoir  was  put  out  for  bid  and 

awarded. 

The  cities  are  in  the  process  of  purchasing  the  Open  Space  property  owned  by 

Jefferson  County  necessary  for  construction  of  the  Woman  Creek  Reservoir. 

The  alignment  of  the  final  section  of  the  Woman  Creek  Pipeline  has  been  agreed 

to  by  the  City  of  Broomfield.   Final  design  is  underway  and  the  pump  station  and 

pipeline  will  be  constructed  during  the  summer  of  1995. 

The  construction  of  the  Wetlands  Mitigation  Site  is  complete  and  the  site  is 

awaiting  planting  in  the  spring  of  1995. 

The  public  information  portion  of  the  Standley  Lake  Protection  Project  continues 

■with  information  bulletins,  press  briefings,  classroom  instruction  and  one  on  one 

meetings. 

The  following  is  the  current  status  of  the  Great- Western  Reservoir  Replacement  Project: 

•  The  water  rights  purchase  from  the  City  of  Boulder  is  complete. 

•  Phase  I  of  the  Raw  Water  Pipeline  construction  is  90%  complete  (i.e.,  modifica- 
tions to  the  Carter  Lake  outlet  works). 

•  Phase  II  of  the  pipeline  construction  consists  of  building  the  pipeline  from  the  end 
point  of  Phase  I  to  Broomfield  Water  Treatment  Facility.  The  contractor  com- 
pleted the  installation  of  the  45-inch  diameter  main  pipeline.   Work  continues  on 
the  fabrication  of  the  main  pipeline. 

•  Property  acquisition  for  the  pipeline's  right-of-way  is  95  percent  complete.  Work 
is  progressing  through  several  condemnation  hearings  to  acquire  possession  of  the 
final  right-of-way  parcels. 

•  The  city  continues  to  study  alternate  routes  for  the  treated  water  pipeline. 

•  The  final  design  for  the  Water  Treatment  Facility  will  be  completed  in  1995. 

•  No  progress  to  date  has  been  made  on  the  Category  I  water  rights  sale.  Meetings 
are  scheduled  in  1995. 
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FERNALD  AND  WEST  VALLEY  CLEANUP  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Myers.  Describe  the  status  of  the  cleanup  programs  at  Femald  and  West  Valley. 

Mr.  Crumbly.  For  the  Femald  site,  we  accomplished  a  number  of  significant  activities 
relating  to  cleanup  actions.  Assessment  activities  are  coming  to  a  close  with  the  finalization  of 
Records  of  Decision  for  the  site;  we  issued  two  Records  of  Decision  in  FY  1994,  we  will  issue 
three  in  FY  1995,  and  we  will  issue  the  final  Record  of  Decision  in  FY  1996.  Completion  of 
the  assessment  phase  will  allow  the  Department  to  focus  more  on  the  cleanup  of  the  site. 
Remedial  action  is  underway.  We  demolished  two  major  plant  structures  in  FY  1994,  and 
another  two  major  plant  structures  will  be  demolished  in  FY  1995.  We  started  the  construction 
of  the  Operable  Unit  4  pilot  vitrification  plant  in  FY  1994.  In  FY  1995,  we  will  complete  five 
removal  actions,  bringing  the  total  to  23  removal  actions  completed  at  the  site.  This  includes 
the  completion  of  the  K-65  Silos  removal  action  which  addressed  the  single  largest  point  source 
of  radioactive  airborne  contamination  from  the  site.  In  FY  1995,  we  will  ship  an  additional 
575,000  cubic  feet  of  low-level  waste  to  Nevada  for  disposal,  bringing  the  total  amount  disposed 
of  in  Nevada  to  4,300,000  cubic  feet.  This  includes  the  disposal  of  149  out  of  1,100  tons  of 
thorium  stored  on  site  at  Femald.  In  FY  1994,  we  removed  31,400  cubic  feet  of  mixed  waste 
backlog  from  the  site,  and  we  plan  to  dispose  of  15,000  cubic  feet  of  mixed  waste  in  FY  1995. 
We  performed  a  work  force  restructuring  action  in  FY  1994,  and  one  is  currently  underway  to 
better  focus  the  work  force  on  performance  of  the  cleanup  action.  We  are  also  recycling  scrap 
metal.  In  summary,  we  have  made  significant  progress  at  the  Femald  site,  and  ongoing 
accomplishments  will  lead  to  successful  remediation. 

The  West  Valley  Demonstration  Project  in  New  York  State  is  on  schedule  to  solidify  the 
high-level  radioactive  waste  in  the  January  1996  through  December  1998  time  period.  We  are 
maintaining  the  cost  of  the  project  in  accordance  with  the  project  baseline.  An  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  is  being  prepared  for  the  next  phase  of  the  West  Valley  program,  which  will 
primarily  involve  decommissioning  and  decontamination  of  the  high-level  waste  and  potentially 
some  remedial  actions  on  the  site.  We  expect  a  Record  of  Decision  in  early  FY  1997. 


URANIUM  MILL  TAILINGS  SITES 


Mr.  Myers.  How  would  you  charaaerize  the  risk  associated  with  the  uranium  mill 
tailings  sites  compared  to  other  waste  problems  throughout  the  complex? 

Mr.  Crumbly.    The  24  inactive  uraniimi  processing  sites  designated  for  cleanup  by  the 
Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  were  owned  and  operated  by  private  companies. 
As  a  result  the  tailings  were  left  in  the  open  with  little  or  no  efforts  to  contain  the  tailings 
themselves  or  the  release  of  radon,  the  principal  health  hazard  from  uranium  tailings.  A 
number  of  the  sites  are  within  or  adjacent  to  populated  areas.  The  biggest  risk  comes  from  the 
extensive  use  of  tailings  for  constmction  fill  near  most  of  the  sites;  in  particular  Grand  Junction, 
CO,  where  over  4,000  properties,  including  homes  and  businesses,  were  contaminated  with 
tailings.  Most  of  these  properties  have  been  remediated.  In  contrast,  the  hazards  associated 
with  wastes  at  DOE  owned  and  operated  sites  were  at  least  partially  known,  and  efforts  were 
made  to  contain  them  within  the  boundaries  of  the  sites. 
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DOE  CLEANUP  WORK  STANDARDS 


Mr.  Myers.  Are  sites  in  the  DOE  program  cleaned  up  to  a  standard  that  exceeds  the  cleanup 
required  at  comparable  commercial  sites  which  are  not  part  of  the  federal  program? 

Mr.  Grumbly.    For  uranium  mill  sites  that  are  regulated  under  authority  of  the  Uranium  Mill 
Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act,  there  are  only  minor  differences  between  the  regulations  for 
the  Title  I  sites  that  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  and  the  Title  II  sites  that  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  commercial  Ucensees.   Specifically,  Title  I  sites  can  be  remediated  to 
comply  with  a  radon  flux  standard  or  a  radon  concentration  in  air  standard,  but  Title  n  sites 
must  comply  with  the  radon  flux  standard.   However,  the  Department  has  opted  to  comply  with 
the  flux  standard,  so  both  types  of  sites  are  using  the  same  regulation.  Also,  there  are  some 
minor  differences  regarding  who  has  regulatory  authority  over  flux  testing  at  completed  sites. 

Title  I  sites  are  allowed  to  apply  for  supplemental  standards,  which  means  that  relief 
from  the  standards  may  be  allowed  if  the  health  or  environmental  benefits  of  a  facet  of  the 
cleanup  are  small  when  compared  to  factors  such  as  cost,  environmental  damage,  or  worker  risk 
of  performing  the  cleanup.   Other  NRC  regulations  provide  for  exemptions  or  variances  at  Title 
II  sites  that  could  be  roughly  equivalent  to  supplemental  standards. 

In  the  Formerly  Utilized  Sites  Remedial  Action  Program  (FUSRAP),  cleanups  are 
accomplished  to  comply  with  the  requirements  in  Chapter  IV  of  DOE  Order  5400.5.  Although 
the  regulatory  scheme  in  the  DOE  Order  is  different  than  that  used  for  commercial  facilities, 
the  technical  requirements  are  comparable  to  those  used  by  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  For  example,  the  surface  contamination  criteria  in  DOE  Order  5400.5  are 
identical  to  those  in  the  NRC  Regulatory  Guide  1.86.   The  cleanup  levels  for  radium  in  soil  (5 
picoCuries  per  gram  in  surface  soil  and  15  picoCuries  per  gram  in  subsurface  soil)  are  the  same 
as  that  established  by  EPA  for  uranium  mill  taihngs  sites.   For  other  radioactive  species  in  soil, 
DOE  performs  a  site  specific  calculation  to  meet  the  radiation  dose  requirements  in  DOE 
Order  5400.5.   [The  dose  limit  in  the  Order  is  less  than  that  caused  by  5  picoCuries  per  gram  of 
radium  in  soil.]  In  short,  the  technical  cleanup  levels  are  comparable,  although  the  procedures 
and  administrative  scheme  are  different. 

There  is  also  another  consideration  that  is  important.  The  actual  cleanup  of  a  site  is 
usually  accomphshed  at  a  level  significantly  below  the  applicable  cleanup  level.   This  happens 
for  several  reasons.  First,  in  order  to  remove  all  material  above  the  guideline,  some  soil 
contaminated  below  the  guideUne  will  be  removed.  This  will  have  the  practical  effect  of 
lowering  the  cleanup  level  as  it  is  applied  during  cleanup  operations.   Second,  during  cleanup 
operations,  it  is  difficult  to  precisely  delineate  the  point  at  which  contamination  above  the 
cleanup  level  ends.  As  a  result,  remedial  personnel  remove  suspect  materials  to  avoid  repeated 
cleanup  operations  in  the  same  area.  A  third  practical  consideration  is  the  use  of  clean  fill 
material  to  replace  excavated  materials.  This  causes  a  shielding  and  covering  effect  on  the 
remaining  soils,  reducing  gamma  ray  and  dust  exposures.  In  the  approval  of  cleanup  limits, 
these  effects  Jire  not  considered. 

Finally,  there  has  been  a  useful  sharing  of  resources  and  information  concerning  cleanup 
levels  with  other  agencies,  such  as  EPA,  NRC,  and  various  state  agencies.   For  example,  both  of 
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those  agencies  are  using  DOE's  Residual  Radioactivity  computer  code,  which  was  developed  to 
determine  soil  remediation  levels,  radiation  dose,  and  human  health  risk  from  contaminated 
soil.  It  is  beneficial  to  have  common  and  accepted  risk  calculation  methodologies  among  the 
affected  parties. 


NUCLEAR  MATERIALS  AND  FACILmES  STABILIZATION 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Office  of  Nuclear  Safety  is  preparing  a  report  on  aging  buildings  and 
the  Office  of  Field  Management  has  reviewed  aging  facilities  as  part  of  the  Capital  Assets 
Management  Plan/Conditional  Assessment  Survey  programs.  Are  either  of  these  studies  of  use 
to  your  program  needs? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  former  Office  of  Nuclear  Safety  prepared  an  ^ril  1994,  report 
"Status  of  Age  and  Degradation  in  the  Department  of  Energy  -  A  Summary  of  Six  Site  Visits  for 
the  Aging  and  Integrity  Project".  That  summary  document  discusses  the  degree  to  which  the 
aging  of  various  facilities  has  occurred  and  provides  useful  background  information. 

EM  is  responsible  for  over  7,000  buildings  and  structures  throughout  the  DOE  complex. 
Information  that  assists  us  in  focusing  our  scarce  resources  is  always  useful.  The  Office  of  Field 
Management  Capital  Asset  Management  Process/Condition  Assessment  Survey  (CAMP/CAS) 
is  useful  tool  for  the  Office  of  Environment  Management  (EM).  EM  has  been  involved  actively 
involved  with  its  design  and  execution  since  its  inception.  The  data  gathered  on  various 
facilities  throughout  the  complex  help  us  determine  the  physical  condition  of  many  of  our 
fecilities,  and  are  beneficial  as  EM  makes  decisions  as  to  which  maintenance  and  deactivation 
projects  receive  near-term  funding.  These  data  also  serve  a  role  in  the  decision-making  process 
related  to  prioritizing  which  surplus  facilities  are  transferred  to  EM  for  immediate  attention. 
EM  already  has  management  responsibility  for  over  7,000  buildings  and  structures  throughout 
the  DOE  complex  and,  therefore,  it  is  useful  to  have  access  to  information  that  assisU  in  the 
focusing  of  scarce  resources. 
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PROGRAM  SUPPORT 


Mr.  Myers.  Provide  a  detailed  list  by  site  of  all  activities  and  associated  funding  in  the 
program  support  budget  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  would  like  to  provide  that  information  for  the  record. 

Environmental  Management 

FY  1996  Congressional  Budget  Request 

Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization  (Defense) 

($  in  Millions) 


FY  1994  FY  1995         FY  1996 

SITE/ACnVITY  ADJUSTED    ADJUSTED   REQUEST 

Headquarters 

Independent  Technical  Expertise $  5.6  $  3.1  $  7.1 

Support  Service  Contracts    3.4  4.6  4.6 

Subtotal,  Headquarters 9.0  7.7  11.7 

Richland 

General  Support  Service  Contracting 16,5  17.2  17.1 

Hanford  Site  Support L2  15  15 

Downwinder  Litigation 6.7  92  8.0 

Hanford  Environ.  Dose  Reconstruction   ...  0.0  43  2.0 

Declassification 0.2  0.0  2.0 

Human  Radiation  Test  Documentation    ...  03  0.0  1.0 

Payment  in  Lieu  of  Taxes    0.0  0.0  2.0 

Economic  Transifion 0.0  0.0  2.0 

Hanford  Health  Information  Network    2.8  0.0  2.0 

Yakima  Indian  Nation  Grant 0.8  0.9  0.0 

Nez  Perce  Indian  Nation  Grant 0.6  0.4  0.0 

Umatilla  Indian  Nation  Grant 0.5  0.6  0.0 

State  of  Oregon  Grant 0.4  0.5  0.4 

State  of  Wash  TPA  Grant 15  4.9  4.5 

Hanford  Filter  Test  Facility 03  0.5  0.4 

State  of  Wash  Envir  Monitoring  Grant 0.5  0.6  0.3 

State  of  Wash  Emergency  Prepare  Grant  . .  ,06  jOJ  0.3 

Subtotal,  Richland Jj333  $4L2  $43^^ 
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Environmental  Management 

FY  1996  Congressional  Budget  Request 

Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization  (Defense)  (continued) 

($  in  Millions) 


SITE /ACTIVITY 


FY  1994  FY  1995         FY  1996 

ADJUSTED      ADJUSTED   REQUEST 


Rocky  Flats 

Litigation  Expenses  (Rockwell/Dow) 5.0 

AIP  State  of  Colorado 0.0 

Strategic  Plan,  Support  Service  Contracts, 

Liability  Reduction   0.0 

Subtotals,  Rocky  Flats   5.0 

Savannah  River 

Historically  Black  Colleges  &  Univ    0.0 

Payment  in  Lieu  of  Taxes    0.0 

U.S.  Forest  Service    0.0 

SR  Ecology  Lab 0.0 

Training  Support  (ORISE) 0.0 

Geological  Surveys  &  Analysis 0.0 

Low  Value  Equipment 0.0 

Security  Processing  Support  (SAIC) 0,0 

Support  Service  Contracts    0.0 

ES&H  Support    _aO 

Subtotal,  Savannah  River 0.0 

TOTAL,  Program  Support $473 


5.0 

5.0 

0.0 

2.2 

_M 

17.2 

5.0 

24.4 

0.0 

1.3 

0.0 

3.0 

0.0 

11.2 

0.0 

9.9 

0.0 

2.3 

0.0 

1.6 

0.0 

1.6 

0.0 

5.7 

0.0 

13.8 

.00 

i4J 

0.0 

65.1 

$53.9 


$144.' 
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PROGRAM  INTEGRATION 


Mr.  Myers.  Provide  a  detailed  list  by  site  of  all  activities  and  associated  funding  in  the 
program  integration  budget  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  In  response,  the  following  information  is  provided  for  the  record. 

Environmental  Management 

FY  1996  Congressional  Budget  Request 

Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization  (Defense) 

($  in  Millions) 


FY  1994         FY  1995         FY  1996 
SITE/ACnVITY  ADJUSTED  ADJUSTED   REQUEST 

Albuquerque 
Pinellas  Site  Transition  Plan  for  Surplus 

Facilities $_aO  $.04  $  1.0 

Subtotal,  Albuquerque 0.0  0.4  1.0 

Chicago 
Transition  Planning  for  Contaminated 

Facilities $_aO  $_aO  $_a3 

Subtotal,  Chicago 0.0  0.0  0.3 

Idaho 
Program  Planning  Documents,  INEL 
(conceptual  design,  electrical/utility  systems 

upgrades,  etc.) 4.8  0.0  0.0 

Enviromnental  compliance,  quality  assurance, 
&  engineering  &  graphics  support  activities  _25  21.4  23.8 

Subtotal,  Idaho    73  21.4  23.8 

Oakland 

Site  Transition  Plan  for  Surplus  Facilities  . . .  0.0  0.5  0.0 

Subtotal,  Oakland    0.0  05  0.0 

Oak  Ridge 

Implementation  of  Facility  Transition  activities  _a0  Q.Q  0.6 

Subtotal,  Oak  Ridge 0.0  0.0  0.6 
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Environmental  Management 

FY  1996  Congressional  Budget  Request 

Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization  (Defense)  (continued) 

($  in  Millions) 

FY  1994  FY  1995         FY  1996 

SITE/ACllvriY  ADJUST1ED         ADJUSTED   REQUEST 

Ohio 

Mound  Site  Transition  Plan  for  Surplus 
Facilities    0.0  0.4  0.4 

Mound  Safe  Shutdown _QJ}  _Qjj  7.0 

Subtotal,  Ohio 0.0  0.4  7.4 

Richland 
Programmatic  and  administrative  support  for 

Plutonium  Finishing  Plant/PUREX/300  Area 

Fuel  Supply  Shutdown/Uranium  Oxide^ 

Plant  Environ.  Compliance  activities    .  .  7.0  5.6  7.0 

Subtotal,  Richland 7.0  5.6  7.0 

Rocky  Flats 
Strategic  Plan,  Liability  Reduction  Teams, 

program  documents Jj2  J^  JQJJ 

Subtotal,  Rocky  Flats 4.2  0.8  0.0 

Savannah  River 

Site  Transition  Plan 0.0  0.5  1.2 

Program  management  planning,  pre-project 
planning,  other  program  mgmt  support 

costs,  quality  assurance  activities 0.0  0.0  22.0 

Subtotal,  Savannah  River    0.0  0.5  23.2 

TOTAL,  Program  Integration  (Defense)    .  .  $18.5  $29.6  $63.3 
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Environmental  Managem^it 

FY  1996  Congressional  Budget  Request 

Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization  (Non-Defense) 

($  in  Millions) 


SITE/ACTIVITY 

Oakland 

Bevelac  Transition  Planning  .  .  . 
Subtotal,  Oakland 

Oak  Ridge 

Isotope  Facilities 

High  Ranking  Facilities    

Subtotal,  Oak  Ridge 

Richland 

Fast  Flux  Test  Facility,  Hanford 
Subtotal,  Richland 


$JL2 
0.0 

$0.0 
0.0 

1.0 

0.0 
JLfl 
0.0 

0.4 
0.4 

0.7 
iL4 
1.1 

1.6 

0.8 

0.8 

TOTAL,  Program  Integration  (Non-Def) 


$  1.6 


$±2 


$2,2, 
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NUCLEAR  MATERIALS  AND  FACILITIES  STABILIZATION 

Mr.  Myers.  Why  is  support  requested  for  the  Pinellas  plant  when  it  is  being 
transferred  to  a  local  area  development  group?  What  are  the  ongoing  expenses  required 
of  DOE  and  how  long  will  they  continue? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  DOE  and  Martin  Marietta  Specialty  Components,  Inc.  (serving  as 
the  management  and  operating  contractor)  will  be  required  to  maintain  a  sigiiificant 
presence  at  the  Pinellas  Plant  until  the  shutdown  and  disposal  activities  are  complete. 
The  Department  has  targeted  completion  of  these  actions  by  the  end  of  FY  1997. 

For  FY  1996,  the  Department  is  requesting  $46.4  million  in  the  Office  of  Nuclear 
Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization  budget;  $4.0  million  in  the  Environmental 
Restoration  budget  and  $2.4  million  in  the  Waste  Management  budget  for  shutdown  and 
cleanup  activities.  An  equivalent  amount  of  funds  will  be  required  in  FY  1997  to 
complete  site  cleanup.  In  addition.  Defense  Programs  has  requested  $7.1  million  to  pay 
for  a  tax  Uability  relating  to  operations  prior  to  the  site  transfer  to  Enviroimiental 
Management.  TTie  Department  is  continuing  its  evaluation  of  the  action  needed  to  meet 
the  FY  1997  completion  date  and,  if  necessary,  we  may  need  to  revise  this  request. 
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WORKFORCE  RESTRUCTURmO  COSTS 


Mr.  Myers.  By  site,  what  is  the  cost  of  workforce  restructuring  activities  in  fiscal 
years  1994,  1995,  and  1996? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  following  schedule  lists  the  work  force  restructuring  costs  for 
each  of  the  Environmental  Management  sites  for  FY  1994  and  the  estimated  costs  for 
FY  1995.  While  costs  for  FY  1996  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time  since  FY  96 
restructuring  plans  and  benefit  levels  have  not  been  determined,  the  guidance  to  field 
sites  is  to  maintain  a  per-employee  cost  average  not  to  exceed  $25,000. 

Since  the  figures  below  are  those  from  sites  reporting  to  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Management,  they  do  not  include  restructuring  costs  at  non-EM  sites.  At 
those  sites  some  of  the  restructuring  costs  are  borne  by  the  EM  program,  some  by 
special  Section  3161  appropriations  for  restructuring  costs,  and  some  by  other  programs 
of  the  Department. 

The  principal  elements  in  the  costs  shown  are  the  incremental  costs  of  early 
retirement  and  voluntary  separation  programs.  Some  of  the  sites  also  included 
retraining,  relocation  or  other  smaller  cost  categories  associated  with  restructuring.  This 
chart  does  not  reflect  the  savings  that  will  accrue  as  a  result  of  these  restructuring 
actions.  In  all  cases  the  savings  will  exceed  the  incurred  or  estimated  costs. 

Site  FY  1994  FY  1995(Est) 

Fernald  (OH)  $3.5  million      8.0 

Mound  (OH)  12.9  7.0 

Idaho  (INEL)             1.3  22.4 

Rocky  Flats  32.7  31.8 

Savannah  River          9.6  90.0 

Hanford                     -0-  76.4 


TOTAL  58.0  235.6 
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SAVANNAH  RIVER  TECHNOLOGY  CENTER 


Mr.  Myers.  Describe  the  mission  of  the  Savannah  River  Technology  Center  and 
provide  total  funding  by  program  for  the  Center  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  mission  of  the  Savannah  River  Technology  Center  (SRTC)  is  to 
develop,  deploy  and  exchange  high-impact  technologies  that  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
Savannah  River  Site,  federal  and  commercial  customers  and  significantly  enhance  the 
industrial  competitiveness  of  our  nation  and  economic  viability  of  the  southeast  region 
while  fostering  a  workforce  noted  for  its  safety  excellence,  innovativeness,  rich  diversity, 
environmental  stewardship,  and  devotion  to  quality.  Programmatic  activities  such  as  the 
defense  waste  processing  are  being  moved  to  the  Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility.  In 
addition,  the  DOE  Savannah  River  Operations  Office  has  the  lead  in  the  landfill  and 
plume  focus  areas  and  the  SRTC  will  be  conducting  applied  research  in  these  areas. 


PROGRAM 

FY94  (MilUons) 

,FY9S  (Millions)  FY9( 

DP-DEFENSE 
EM-ER&WM 

NN-NONPROLIFERATION 
ENERGY  RESEARCH 
NE-NUCLEAR  ENERGY 
WFO/MPO/OTHER 

$66.3M 

78.7 

4.3 

.3 

.3 

5.9 

$34.6M 
81.0 

4.4 
.3 

6.3 

$12.6M 

89.5 

2.7 

.2 

7.7 

TOTAL  $155.8M  $126.6M         $112.7M 
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TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Myers.  The  three  highest  priorities  of  the  Environmental  cleanup  program  are 
plutoniimi  vulnerabilities,  spent  nuclear  fuels,  and  Hanford  Tanks.  However,  the  newly 
restructured  technology  development  program  focuses  on  only  one  of  these  areas.  Why 
are  no  technology  development  efforts  being  directed  at  plutoniimi  vulnerabilities  and 
spent  fuels?  What  research  is  being  done  in  these  areas  and  who  is  doing  it? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Environmental  Management  is  currently  involved  in  activities  to 
address  the  technology  development  needs  of  all  three  priorities. 

Correction  of  the  plutonium  vulnerabilities  involves  other  elements  of  the 
Department  in  addition  to  Environmental  Management,  so  a  committee  has  been 
established  to  address  the  entire  spectrum  of  technology  and  research  needs  for 
addressing  plutonium  vulnerabilities.  The  committee's  recommended  plan  will  be 
complete  by  November  1995.  This  effort  is  being  designed  with  a  life  cycle  systems 
approach  that  will  identify  available  baseline  technologies/systems  and  will  identify 
applied  research  opportimities.  The  identified  opportunities  will  be  evaluated  relative  to 
cost  effectiveness,  reduction  in  risk  and  the  quality  of  final  stabilized  form.  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory  will  be  the  Lead  Laboratory  for  the  research  and  development  tasks 
under  this  program.  Some  examples  of  specific  research  that  is  currently  being 
conducted  are: 

•  Development  of  standards  for  residues  storage  at  Rocky  Flats  and  Los  Alamos. 
The  joint  Los  Alamos-Rocky  Flats  project  includes  the  characterization  of  residue 
items  and  containers,  establishment  of  surveillance  procedures,  and  definition  of 
storage  container  qualifications. 

•  Development  of  a  precipitation  process  for  Rocky  Flats  plutonium  solutions. 

•  Bagless  transfer  systems  are  in  various  stages  of  development  at  several 
laboratories.  Deployment  of  such  systems  will  permit  containers  to  be  filled  while 
remaining  free  of  external  contamination. 

•  Oxidation  of  combustible  wastes  by  means  other  than  incineration  are  being 
investigated  jointly  by  Rocky  Flats  and  Los  Alamos. 

•  Vitrification  of  plutonium  in  glass  for  long-term  storage  and  disposal  at  the 
Savannah  River  and  the  Oak  Ridge  sites. 
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EM  has  established  the  Radioactive  Tank  Waste  Remediation  Focus  Area  to 
coordinate  technology  development  activity  across  the  DOE  complex  including  the  Tank 
Waste  remediation  system  and  other  tank  operational  activities  at  Idaho,  Hanford,  Oak 
Ridge  and  Savannah  River.  These  activities  include  technologies  for  characterization, 
retrieval,  and  treatment  of  underground  storage  tank  waste  to  alleviate  safety  and 
environmental  problems  associated  with  the  highly  radioactive  and  hazardous  waste. 

Also,  EM  has  issued  The  Technology  Integration  Plan  (Rev.O  )  on  December  22, 
1994,  which  provides  the  framework  for  coordination  of  all  technology  related  to  spent 
nuclear  fuel.  The  technology  covered  includes  that  required  for  existing  storage,  interim 
storage,  and  for  ultimate  disposal  in  a  geological  repository  and  currently  covers  the 
plans  for  this  technology  through  FY  1998.  The  plan  is  a  living  doomient  and  will  be 
revised  as  needed  to  reflect  ongoing  technology  needs  and  budgetary  realities  in  this 
important  area. 
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Mr.  Myers.  It  appears  that  the  technology  development  program  has  been  severely 
focused  on  near-term  technology  development  Isn't  this  very  short-sighted?  Who  is 
doing  the  long-term  research  necessary  for  those  cleanup  problems  that  today  have  no 
solution? 

Mr.  Gnimbly.  The  Department  shares  your  concern  about  the  long-term  nature  of 
the  environmental  cleanup  activity  and  is  taking  measures  to  assure  an  appropriate 
research  and  development  scope. 

Currently,  the  Envirormiental  Management's  technology  development  program  is 
structured  into  five  problem  or  "Focus  Areas"  to  address  the  pressing  enviroimiental 
challenges:  mixed  waste  characterization,  treatment,  and  disposal;  radioactive  waste  tank 
remediation;  contaminant  plume  containment  and  remediation;  landfill  stabilization;  and 
facility  deactivation,  decommissioning,  and  material  disposition.  These  Focus  Areas,  led 
by  the  Office  of  Environmental  Management,  contain  a  program  mixture  of  both  short- 
term  and  long-term  milestones.  Therefore,  we  are  adapting  a  life-cycle  systems  approach 
for  each  of  the  Focus  Areas  to  accelerate  the  adaption  and  implementation  of 
technology  systems  to  address  these  milestones.  Environmental  Management's 
technology  development  program  is  a  national  program  and  focuses  on  applied  research 
and  development.   In  addition,  the  Focus  Areas  address  the  long-term,  basic  research 
needs  by  coordinating  technology  development  activities  with  other  DOE  offices 
(including  the  Office  of  Energy  Research)  and  other  Federal  agencies.   Where  necessary 
ongoing  research  is  not  being  conducted,  EM's  Office  of  Technology  Development 
conducts  the  needed  research. 

In  addition,  the  technology  development  program  has  supported  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  (NSF)  Industry/University  Cooperative  Research  Centers  and 
funded  a  special  project  at  NSF's  Center  for  Process  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Also,  in  cooperation  with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  the 
technology  development  program  supports  EPA's  Hazardous  Substance  Research 
Centers  Program  that  is  university  based  across  the  U.S.  The  Strategic  Lab  Council, 
comprised  of  senior-level  representatives  fi-om  the  Department's  national  laboratories, 
meets  regularly  to  evaluate  the  Environmental  Management  program  activities  to  identify 
potential  areas  where  the  laboratories  can  contribute  by  performing  research  to  facilitate 
the  long-term  activities  of  the  program. 

All  these  activities  also  help  mifigate  limited  resource  concerns  by  leveraging 
limited  research  and  development  resources. 
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Mr.  Myers.  How  are  the  long-term  needs  of  the  environmental  management 
complex  coordinated  with  the  activities  of  the  Department's  basic  research  programs 
managed  by  the  Office  of  Energy  Research? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Presently,  the  Office  of  Environmental  Management  is  coordinating 
its  technology  development  activities  with  other  DOE  offices  such  as  the  Office  of 
Energy  Research,  and  other  Federal  agencies.  This  coordination  is  conducted  from  the 
basic  research  phase,  applied  research  phase,  demonstration  phase,  and  through  the 
implementation  phase.  The  coordination  prevents  duplicative  work  and  smoothly 
accelerates  the  implementation  of  cost-effective  environmental  technologies. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  technology  development  program  has  supported  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  (NSF)  Industry/University  Cooperative  Research  Centers  and 
funded  a  special  project  at  NSF's  Center  for  Process  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Also,  in  cooperation  vnth  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  the 
technology  development  program  supports  EPA's  Hazardous  Substance  Research 
Centers  Program  that  is  university  based  across  the  U.S. 

And  the  Strategic  Lab  Council,  comprised  of  senior-level  representatives  from  the 
Department's  nationeil  laboratories,  meets  regularly  to  evaluate  the  Environmental 
Management  program  activities  to  identify  potential  areas  where  the  laboratories  can 
contribute  to  long-term  research  and  development  needs  of  the  program. 
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TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Myers.  How  much  of  the  Department's  basic  energy  research  program  is 
contributing  to  the  technology  base  needed  for  improved  cleanup  activities? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  In  FY  1994,  the  Office  of  Environmental  Management  restructured 
its  Technology  Development  (EM/OTD)  program  into  five  focus  areas.  Each  focus  area 
is  coordinating  with  other  DOE  research  program  offices,  such  as  the  Office  of  Energy 
Research  (OER),  and  other  Federal  Agencies.  This  coordination  is  conducted  across 
basic  research,  appUed  research,  demonstration,  and  through  implementation  phases.  In 
FY  1995,  OER  was  appropriated  $112.6  million  for  the  Biological  and  Environmental 
Research,  Basic  Energy  Sciences  and  Technology  Transfer  offices.  In  FY  1996,  $128.1 
million  have  been  requested  by  these  ofices. 

EM/OTD  is  coordinating  with  OER  to  maximize  investments  related  to  basic 
research  for  environmental  applications.  Coordination  of  meetings  at  the  Assistant 
Secretary  level  have  facilitated  a  framework  for  increased  coordination  and  identifying 
specific  efforts  that  could  be  on  the  continuum  of  research  to  demonstration. 
Discussions  are  ongoing  to  increase  interfaces  and  mechanisms  for  linking  the  two 
research  program  offices. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  where  improved  coordination  and  smooth 
transitioning  from  basic  to  applied  research  phases  already  has  occurred.  For  example,  in 
efficient  separations  EM/OTD  is  coordinating  with  OER  in  the  development  of  an 
Advanced  Integrated  Solvent  Extraction  System,  Alkaline-Side  Technetium  and  Actinide 
Solvent  Extraction  Using  Crown  Ethers  and  Other  Extractants,  and  Derivatives  of 
Natural  Complexing  Agents  for  Removing  Plutonium  fi-om  Waste  Streams.  In 
characterization,  EM/OTD  is  coordinating  with  the  Office  of  Energy  Research  in  the 
development  of  Secondary  Ion  Mass  Spectroscopy. 

For  the  National  Science  Foundation,  EM/OTD  have  supported  NSFs 
Industry /University  Cooperative  Research  Centers  and  funded  a  special  project  at  NSFs 
Center  for  Process  Analytical  Chemistry. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  EM/OTD  supports 
EPA's  Hazardous  Substance  Research  Centers  Program  that  is  university  based  across 
the  U.S. 
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Mr.  Myers.   What  are  the  key  technology  development  areas  most  likely  to  benefit 
cleanup  activities  in  the  long-term? 

Mr.  Crumbly.   Over  the  long  term,  the  greatest  benefits  will  be  derived  by 
supplanting  extremely  costly,  time-consuming,  and  often  ineffective  baseline  cleanup 
technologies,  such  as,  pump  and  treat  of  ground  water  aquifers,  excavation,  ex-situ 
treatment,  and  redisposal  of  contaminated  soils  and  perpetual  surveillance  and 
maintenance  of  contaminated  facilities.   Complicated  mixed  radioactive  and  hazardous 
waste  contamination  problems,  high-level  waste  storage  bulk  storage  tanks,  and  removal 
of  dense  non-aqueous  phase  Uquids  from  the  ground  are  examples  of  problems  that  are 
unable  to  be  adequately  cleaned  up  with  current  technologies.  The  technology 
development  program  includes  in  its  mission  decreased  costs,  reduced  risk  in  the 
environment,  and  the  accomplishment  of  what  cannot  be  done  with  current  technology. 


The  Office  of  Environmental  Management  has  initiated  five  technology  Focus 
Areas  to  address  the  Department's  most  urgent  cleanup  technology  needs:   Mixed  Waste 
Characterization,  Treatment,  and  Disposal;  Radioactive  Tank  Waste  Remediation; 
Contaminant  Plume  Containment  and  Remediation;  Landfill  Stabilization,  and  Facility 
Transitioning,  Decommissioning  and  Final  Disposal.   In  addition  to  these  Focus  Areas, 
the  technology  development  program  rehes  on  crosscutting  emd  supporting  programs  to 
ensure  cost-effective  development  and  integration  in  the  areas  of  robotics,  separations, 
characterization,  monitoring,  sensors,  commercialization  and  technology  transfer,  and 
industry  outreach. 
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Mr.  Myers.  One  criticism  of  the  technology  development  program  has  been  lack  of 
measurable  performance  goals,  cost  estimates  and  schedules.  Do  you  have  a  technology 
roadmap  for  the  five  focus  areas?  Please  describe  the  project  plan,  milestones,  and  date 
of  completion  for  each  activity. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Environmental  Management  places  significant  attention  on  the 
planning  and  tracking  of  the  execution  of  its  technology  development  programs.  Each 
focus  area  has  developed  long-term  strategic  plans  which  manifest  themselves  in  highly 
detailed  execution  plans  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  technology  development 
activities  are  managed  and  controlled  with  an  earned  value  management  system.  This 
system  requires  baselining  activities  and  tracking  cost  variance,  schedule  variance  and 
technical  status  of  the  program  on  a  monthly  basis.   Such  controls  are  designed  to  ensure 
that  the  metrics  by  which  technologies  are  evaluated  are  properly  served.  EM's 
Technology  Development  Office  has  developed  four  performance  measures  for  FY  95: 
number  of  improved  technologies/systems  (bench,  pilot,  or  full-scale)  demonstrated; 
number  of  improved  technologies/systems  available  for  trzmsfer;  increasing  the 
leveraging  of  OTD  dollars  with  other  agencies,  the  private  sector  and  other  entities; 
taxpayer  cost  savings  realized  through  implementation  of  new  technologies. 

Other  control  activities  are  in  progress.  A  sampling  of  which  includes: 

Cost  estimates:  An  EM  Technology  Development  review  team  visited  several  sites 
and  conducted  intensive  research  to  develop  a  cost-estimating/verification/  and 
validation  guideline  that  is  currently  under  review. 

Schedules:  EM  Technology  Development  has  developed  a  cost  performance 
variance  analysis  report  that  tracks  schedules,  and  costs.  Technology  Development 
tracks  these  costs  and  schedules  at  the  contractor  work  package  level.  This  report 
is  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  entire  Technology  Development  program. 

EM  Technology  Development  Roadmaps:   Strategic  and  Management  Plans  exist 
for  each  Focus  Area.  Site  Roadmaps,  where  available,  were  used  as  input  for 
technology  needs  in  the  process  of  developing  these  plans. 
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TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT  FUNDING  BY  SITES 


Mr.  Myers.  Provide  a  detailed  list  by  site  of  all  activities  and  associated  funding  in 
the  program  support  budget  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995  and  1996. 

Mr.  Crumbly.      Funding  by  site  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996  is  provided 
below  for  the  record. 

Environmental  Management 

FY  1996  Congressional  Budget  Request 

Technology  Development 

($  in  Thousands) 


SITE 


Albuquerque   .  . 

Chicago 

Idaho  

Morgantown  .  .  . 

Nevada    

Ohio    

Oakland 

Oak  Ridge 

Pittsburgh 

Rocky  Rats  . .  . 

Richland    

Savannah  River 
All  Other 


FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

ADJUSTED 

ADJUSTED 

REOUEST 

$  1,746 

$  1,791 

$  1,791 

634 

769 

769 

1,111 

864 

864 

875 

900 

900 

560 

549 

549 

208 

219 

219 

1,195 

1,297 

1,297 

840 

1,139 

1,139 

154 

270 

270 

397 

490 

490 

1,633 

1,140 

1,140 

615 

485 

485 

27,226 

28,141 

23.358 

TOTAL,  Technology  Devel. 


$37.194 


$38.054 


$33.271 
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TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Myers.  Why  aren't  technology  development  funds  allocated  to  individual 
offices  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  since  many  of  the  activities  are  ongoing  at  a  specific 
site?  From  a  corporate  point  of  view,  wouldn't  a  preliminary  allocation  allow  .leld 
offices  to  plan  better  for  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  specific  mission  of  the  technology  development  program  is  to 
provide  the  best  possible  environmental  management  technologies  and  engineering 
systems  for  implementation  throughout  the  DOE  sites.  Therefore,  the  Department 
adopted  a  highly  focused  mission-oriented,  national  program  to  manage  its  technology 
development  activities  that  incorporates  the  principles  of  a  life-cycle  systems  approach  to 
minimize  dupUcative  work  and  accelerate  the  implementation  of  cost  effective  solutions. 
Currently,  the  technology  development  funds  are  allocated  according  to  needs  identified 
by  the  estabhshed  focus  areas  and  are  awarded  competitively  to  the  implementing 
entities  based  on  the  technical  merits  and  performance  record  with  respect  to  cost, 
schedule  and  ability  to  implement  through  a  process  involving  a  mid-year  program  review 
and  peer  reviews  process.   Since  the  winning  proposal  for  a  given  technology 
development  activity  may  involve  investigators  from  multiple  sites  and  private  sectors,  a 
direct  allocation  of  technology  development  funds  to  the  field  offices  too  early  in  the 
process  would  decrease  quahty  of  technology  development  proposals,  remove 
competitiveness,  and  would  also  result  in  duplicative  efforts  in  the  field. 
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CONTDWOUS  EMISSION  MONITORS 


Mr.  Myers.  Describe  the  research  program  on  continuous  emission  monitors 
including  the  funding,  where  the  work  is  done,  and  project  completion  date. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Projects  are  currently  being  funded  to  continuously  monitor 
emissions  for:  metals,  organics,  radionuclides  and  products  of  incomplete  combustion. 
Reduced  costs  for  sampling  and  analysis,  greater  ease  in  permitting  and  greater 
stakeholder  acceptance  of  thermal  treatment  technologies  will  be  attained  through  the 
development  of  these  monitors.  The  funding  for  these  projects  totals  $4M.  The  projects 
are  being  developed  at  Sandia-Iivermore,  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory,  Spectral  Sciences  Inc.,  and  Mississippi  State  University. 
Completion  dates  range  from  FY  95  -  FY  97.  The  specific  data  follow: 

$650K  Laser  Induced  Breakdown  Spectroscopy,  Sandia-Iivermore,  completion  date 
FY  95 

$500K  Fourier  Transform  Infrared  Spectroscopy  (compUance  monitor),  Argonne 
National  Laboratory,  completion  date  FY  95 

$500K  Real  Time  Alpha  Monitor,  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  completion  date 
FY  96 

$400K  Laser  Diode  Sensor  (NHS),  Sandia-Iivermore,  completion  date  FY  95 

$396K  Mercury  monitor,  Sandia-Iivermore,  completion  date  FY  95 

$750K  Laser  Diode  Sensor  (products  of  incomplete  combustion),  Spectral  Sciences  Inc. 
(Burlington,  MA),  completion  date  March  1997  (Phase  n.  Small  Business  Innovative 
Research) 

$250K  Fourier  Transform  Infrared  Spectroscopy  (process  monitor),  Mississippi  State 
University,  completion  date  FY  97 

$342K  Laser  Optogalvanic  Spectroscopy,  Mississippi  State  University,  completion  date 
FY  97 

$213K  Laser  Induced  Breakdown  Spectroscopy,  Mississippi  State  University,  completion 
date  FY  97 
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COMPLIANCE  AND  PROGRAM  COORDINATION 

Mr.  Myers.  Describe  the  training  programs  currently  underway  for  hazardous 
materials  and  hazardous  emergency  response.  What  is  the  cost  of  each  by  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Office  of  Environmental  Management  supports  a  number  of 
programs  for  hazardous  materials  and  emergency  response.    Total  funding  requested  for 
these  activities  in  Fiscal  Year  1996  is  $35.3  million,  of  which  $22.5  million  is  for  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Management  and  Emergency  Response  Facihty  at  the  Richland 
Operations  Office. 

The  Hazardous  Waste  Operations  and  Emergency  Response  training  program  is 
conducted  by  selected  grantees  through  the  National  Institutes  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  that  was  initiated  in  Fiscal  Year  1994.  This  initiative  is  supported  by  all 
Environmental  Management  line  programs.  Funding  provided  for  this  training  program 
includes  $10.0  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1994;  $10.0  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1995;  and  an 
estimate  of  $10.0  million  to  be  provided  on  a  yearly  basis  after  Fiscal  Year  1995. 

The  Hazardous  Materials  Management  and  Emergency  Response  Facility  is 
currently  imder  construction  at  the  Richland  Operations  Office  and  is  designed  to  be  a 
training  facility  for  hazardous  materials  workers  and  supporting  emergency  response 
personnel.  Funding  for  this  project  is  $13.0  miUion  in  Fiscal  Year  1995  and  is  projected 
at  $22.5  miUion  in  Fiscal  Year  1996. 

The  Office  of  Environmental  Management  also  provides  and  coordinates  support 
for  Federal,  State,  Tribal,  and  Local  governments'  hazardous  materials  response  training. 
Funding  for  these  training  programs  in  Fiscal  Year  1995  is  $3.2  million,  and  a  request  for 
$2.8  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1996.  The  hazardoiis  materials  training  is  provided  to 
persoimel  who  will  be  exposed  or  potentially  exposed  to  hazardous  substances.  The 
training  addresses  specific  hazards  and  procedures  to  protect  workers  from  these  hazards. 
The  Department  of  Energy  's  workers  and  responders  also  are  provided  with  an 
understanding  of  the  Incident  Command  System  employed  by  local  jurisdictions  in 
response  to  hazardous  materials  accidents,  including  mixed  waste.  Specific  training 
includes: 

Transportation  Emergency  Preparedness  Training:   Courses  include  — 
Transportation  Emergency  Training  for  Response  Assistance 
Radiological  Emergency  Training  for  Local  Responders 
Transportation  PubUc  Information  Training  Course 

Advanced  Hazardous  Materials/Radioactive  Materials  Workshop:  This  workshop 
provides  the  participant  with  advanced-level  training  in  the  shipping  of  hazardous 
materials.  The  main  topics  addressed  are  material  characterization,  proper 
shipping  name  determinations,  and  packaging  selection  and  configuration.  A 
basic  review  of  the  hazard  communications  and  load/vehicle  configuration 
requirements  is  conducted. 
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Advanced  Hazardous  Materials/Radioactive  Materials/Waste  Recertification 
Workshops:  This  recertification  workshop  is  targeted  to  those  personnel  who 
have  akeady  successfully  completed,  within  the  last  two  years,  the  Advanced 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Workshop.  The  workshops  review  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
transportation  regulations  with  special  emphasis  on  new  regulatory 
amendments/changes. 

Advanced  Hazardous  Waste  Transportation:  This  advanced  course  targets 
individuals  who  share  responsibility  for  complying  with  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  regulations  for  hazardous  waste  management  and  Department  of 
Transportation  regulations  for  the  transportation  of  hazardous  wastes.  Topics 
covered  include  Environmental  Protection  Agency  waste  designations, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  waste  storage  requirements,  Department  of 
Transportation  waste  classification,  hazardous  substance  and  reportable  quantity 
determination,  proper  shipping  name  selection,  packaging  selection  and 
configuration. 

Hazardous  Materials  Modular  Training  Program:  The  program  fulfills  basic 
Department  of  Transportation  training  requirements  addressed  in  49  CFR  172 
Subpart  H. 

Department  of  Transportation/Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration/Environmental  Protection  Agency  Compliance  Training:  This 
workshop  identifies  the  various  Federal  Acts— Department  of  Transportation, 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  including  Department  of  Energy  Orders— that  have  a  direct  or  indirect 
affect  on  the  transportation  of  hazardous  materials. 

International  Air  Transport  Association/  International  Civil  Air  Organizations/ 
Dangerous  Goods  Transportation:  This  advanced  course  targets  individuals  who 
share  responsibility  for  complying  with  the  International  Qvil  Air  Organizations 
requirements,  as  addressed  in  the  International  Air  Transport  Association 
regulations,  and  Department  of  Transportation  Hazardous  Material  Regulations. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  air  transport  of  radioactive  material.  Topics 
addressed  include  shipper  responsibilities,  classification  of  dangerous  goods, 
packaging  and  shipping  determinations,  hazard  communications,  and  cargo 
handling. 

Vehicle  Inspection  for  Maintenance  Personnel:  Instruction  is  provided  to  vehicle 
maintenance  personnel  who  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  fleet  operated 
vehicles  meet  the  Federal  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations  and  the  criteria  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Safety  Alliance. 

Finally,  the  Office  of  Environmental  Management  has  developed  a  series  of  cost 
reimbursable  courses.  Department  of  Energy  sites  which  receive  the  training  pay  all 
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costs  associated  with  the  dehvery. 

Driver's  Training  (per  49  CFR  Part  177^16),  is  designed  to  enhance  the 
knowledge  of  hazardous  materials  employees  who  operate  a  motor  vehicle 
transporting  any  quantity  of  hazardous  materials,  including  those  who  may  already 
have  a  Commercial  Drivers  License. 

Radioactive  Material  Transportation  for  Drivers  and  Handlers:  This  course  is 
specially  designed  to  provide  instruction  in  Department  of  Transportation 
regulations  for  those  persoimel  who  only  handle  and  transport  radioactive 
material. 

Transportation  Management  for  Procurement/Contract  Personnel:   This  course 
discusses  the  vital  elements  of  an  efficient  transportation  logistics  program:   the 
freight  bin  accoimting  process;  proper  carrier  selection  techniques  to  maximize 
savings  and  minimize  transit  time  and  general  awareness  of  hazardous  materials 
transportation  regulations. 

Vehicle  Inspection/Load  Tie-Down  for  Drivers  and  Traffic  Personnel:  This 
course  instructs  the  participant  in  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Department's  requirements  regarding  vehicle  inspection  and  load  securement. 
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COMPLIANCE  AND  PROGRAM  COORDINATION  COMPARABLE  FUNDING 


Mr.  Myers.  At  the  program  activity  level  of  detail,  provide  comparable  funding 
levels  for  each  activity  in  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  would  like  to  provide  that  information  for  the  record. 

Environmental  Management 

Compliance  and  Program  Coordination 

Comparable  Funding 

($  in  Thousands) 


Compliance  and  Prop-am  Coordination 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

Qu£Llity  Assurance,  Integration,  Quality 

Improvement,  Special  Projects 

$  2,947 

$  2,937 

Site  Coordination 

0 

385 

Environmental  Activities 

1,881 

1,875 

Safety  and  Health 

4,514 

4,500 

Engineering  and  Cost  Management 

7,023 

7,000 

Operations  Assessment 

1,881 

1,875 

Emergency  Management,  Analytical  Services, 

Liaison  and  Communications 

18,589 

23,573 

HAMMER 

8,600 

13,000 

Program  Direction* 

11.590 

14,032 

TOTAL,  Compliance  &  Program  Coordination 

$57,025 

$69,177 

Transportation  Management 

Transportation  Logistics 

Systems  Engineering  and  Analysis 

Outreach 

Management 

Capital  Equipment 


11,134 

9,864 

6,209 

8,476 

1,800 

1,800 

100 

100 

300 

444 

TOTAL,  Transportation  Management 


$19,543 


$20,684 


»113  FTEs  in  FY  1994;  132  FTEs  in  FY  1995 
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DUPUCATION  OF  EFFORTS 

Mr.  Myers.  There  are  separate  organizations  with  Department-wide  responsibility 
for  health  and  safety,  nuclear  safety,  safeguards  and  security,  emergency  management, 
and  quality  assurance.  In  a  time  of  declining  budgets,  why  does  Environmental 
Management  duplicate  this  resource  rather  than  relying  on  the  expertise  of  organizations 
established  specifically  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Assistant  Secretary  Environment,  Safety  and  Health  has  no 
line  management  responsibility  for  environment,  safety  and  health  performance 
outcomes.  The  Department  maintains  two  levels  of  organizations  with  responsibility  for 
health  and  safety,  nuclear  safety,  safeguards  and  security,  emergency  planning 
management,  and  quality  assurance  because  the  corporate  level  and  line  management 
functions  support  different  needs.  The  Department-wide  functions  support  the 
independent  oversight  for  the  Secretary  and  the  promulgation  of  general  requirements 
and  guidance.  The  thrust  of  these  general,  "corporate  level,"  requirements  and  guidance 
is  to  cover  the  diverse  applications  represented  throughout  the  Department.  The 
Department-wide  organization,  the  Office  of  Enviroimient,  Safety  and  Health,  maintains 
a  core  of  senior  persoimel  with  an  emphasis  on  the  promulgation  of  policy  and  standards 
(including  both  requirements  and  guidance),  and  oversight  of  implementation  of  general, 
Department  wide  policies  and  procedures.  The  Office  of  ES&H  serves  as  a  direct 
conduit  to  the  Secretary  on  the  high-level  implementation  adequacy  of  all  Program 
Offices. 

The  Office  of  Environmental  Management  (EM)  has  a  nucleus  of  ES&H 
expertise  in  EM-20  to  lead  EM  corporate  responses  to  findings  and  Recommendations 
from  EH  and  the  DNFSB.   EM-20's  other  primary  function  is  in  implementing  for  EM 
the  policy  and  guidance  promulgated  by  EH.  A  parallel  example  is  in  EM  implementing 
policy  developed  by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Management  (NN-60);  the  Under 
Secretary's  Task  Force  on  Emergency  Management,  after  a  lengthy  and  comprehensive 
study,  concluded  that  the  roles  and  responsibilities  are  efficiently  and  economically 
distributed  between  NN-60  and  the  line  organizations.  From  a  different  perspective,  EM 
has  a  unique  responsibility  for  policy  development  and  coordination  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Emergency  Preparedness  Program  for  Department-wide  transport  of  non-classified 
hazardous  material. 

EM  line  management  uses  "counterpart"  organizations  in  monitoring  performance 
in  waste  management,  clean-up,  and  facility  shut-down  as  it  relates  to  ensuring  nuclear 
safety,  public  and  occupational  safety,  security,  and  preparing  for  and  responding  to 
emergencies  on  a  real-time  basis.  TTiese  organizations  also  serve  as  an  immediate 
repose  mechanism  to  assist  the  EM  Offices  in  developing  and  implementing  solutions  to 
identified  issues  and  tailoring  broad  requirements  and  guidance  to  the  specific  applica- 
tions in  EM  programs.  The  Office  of  Environmentiil  Management  personnel  supporting 
these  functions  have  more  specific  experience  implementing  Standards  at  an  operational 
level.  EM  health  and  sjifety,  nuclear  safety,  safeguards  and  security,  emergency  planning 
management,  and  quality  assurance  functions  at  the  line  level  are  required  to  support 
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effective  management  of  the  prpgram.  The  increase  in  EM  management  performance 
due  to  these  organizations  far  outweighs  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  functions  by  the 
line. 


COMPLIANCE  AND  PROGRAM  COORDINATION 

Mr.  Myers.  Are  support  service  contractors  used  to  perform  any  activities  in  this 
program?  If  so,  please  provide  a  list  of  all  support  service  contracts  including  the  cost  of 
the  contract,  the  associated  full-time  employees,  the  name  and  purpose  of  the  contract. 
Provide  the  average  cost  per  employee  for  each  contract 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  Office  of  Enviroimiental  Management  uses  support  services 
contractors  to  support  health  and  safety,  imclear  safety,  safeguards  and  security, 
emergency  management  and  quahty  assurance  activities,  primarily  within  the  Office  of 
Compliance  and  Program  Coordination.  A  table  listing  contractors  providing  support  to 
Environmental  Management  in  these  categories  for  FY  1994  and  1995  to  date  is 
attached. 
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TRANSPORTATION  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 


Mr.  Myers.   Since  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  establish  policies  and  regulate  transportation  of  radioactive  materials  shipments, 
and  private  companies  transport  DOE  radioactive  materials  shipments,  why  does  DOE  spend 
$16  million  a  year  on  transportation  management  programs? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Department  of  Transportation  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  are  regulatory  agencies,  while  we  are  a  shipper  of  materials.  The  Department  of 
Energy  complies  with  the  requirements  established  by  the  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration.  The  Department  of  Energy  has  safely  transported  one 
million  tons  of  hazardous  materials  in  140,000  shipments  since  1989,  and  is  the  largest  shipper 
of  radioactive  materials  in  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Energy  needs  to  control  its  hazardous  materials  transportation  as  part 
of  its  responsibilities  under  environmental  compliance  statutes.   We  also  must  coordinate  with  a 
wide  range  of  stakeholders,  including  corridor  States  and  Tribes,  who  are  concerned  with  our 
shipments. 

The  funding  requested  for  transportation  management  will  be  used  to:   establish 
transportation  and  packaging  standards  and  practices  across  the  Department;  conduct 
transportation  risk  studies  and  analyses  to  support  decisions  subject  to  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act;  integrate  information  about  Department  of  Energy  shipments  to 
ensure  operational  efficiencies  and  improve  performance  (such  as  making  sure  that  the  lowest- 
cost,  qualified  shipper  is  selected,  trucks  are  full  and  the  number  of  shipments  are  limited  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible);  provide  training  required  by  regulation  to  our  staff  and  contractors 
involved  with  transportation  of  hazardous  materials;  provide  assistance  to  our  sites  on  actions 
needed  to  comply  with  laws  and  regulations;  support  the  development  of  new  technology  to 
promote  the  safe  and  secure  packaging  and  transportation  of  radioactive  materials;  and  provide 
forums  for  stakeholder  involvement  in  the  Department's  transportation  activities. 
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ANALYSIS,  EDUCATION  AND  RISK  ASSESSMENT 

Mr.  Myers.  What  is  the  size  of  the  public  affairs  office  maintained  by  each  DOE 
operations,  field,  area,  site,  or  support  office  outside  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  following  Ust  of  DOE  locations  and  respective  contractors  is 
shown  in  a  table  which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record.  Note  that  in  some  instances, 
small  activity  offices  are  spread  across  a  wide  physical  area.  Contractors  define  the  public 
affairs  function  in  the  broadest  sense;  that  is,  activities  which  relate  to  commimications 
across  the  spectrum  of  all  available  "publics"  -  advocacy  groups,  business  leaders, 
company  employees,  elected  officials,  reporters,  and  the  general  public.  The  functions 
performed  by  pubhc  affairs  people  must,  therefore,  range  across  a  similarly  all- 
encompassing  arena.  This  work  includes:  public  participation  activities  as  required  by 
NEPA  and  CERLA,  site  specific  advisory  boards,  tours,  public  reading  rooms,  visitors 
centers,  economic  development  groups,  educational  outreach  projects,  internal 
newsletters  and  meetings,  publications  review,  presentation  and  photo  support, 
emergency  response  information,  media  inquiries,  pubhc  inquiries,  and  speech  writing. 
Since  all  offices  are  configured  the  same,  these  numbers  do  not  include  various  museum 
staffs  or  fi-eedom  of  Information  Act  administrators. 
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SHE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  OFFICE  AT  EACH  SITE 


(for  the  record) 

Albuquerque 

Carlsbad  area 

36 

Dayton 
Grand  Junction 

1 
2 

Kansas  aty 
Los  Alamos 

1  (counted  just  media  relations) 
19 

Mound 

2 

Pantex 

22 

Pinellas 

3 

Sandia 

14 

UMTRA  Project 

6 

Chicago 

Ames  Lab    . 

7 

Argonne  Lab 
Brookhaven  Lab 

14 
14 

Fermi  Lab 

5 

Princeton  Lab 

1 

Femald 

FERMCO 

1 

Golden 

Nafl  Energy  Lab 

9 

Idaho 

EG&G 

18 

Westinghouse 
FIT 

5 
2 

Nevada 

EG&G 

5 

Raytheon 
Reynolds 
Weldon  Springs 

2 
1 
4 

Oakland 

Energy  Tech  Center 
Lawrence  Berkeley 
Lawrence  livermore 

1 

6 

'      15 

Stanford  Accelerator 

2 

Richland 

Environmental  Health  Foundation 
Kaiser  3 

Pacific  Northwest  Lab  11 

Westinghouse  29 


Rocky  Flats 

EG&G 

32 

Savannah  River 

Savannah  River  Ecology  Lab 
Wackenhut 

1 
2 

Westinghouse 

35 

Albuquerque 

11  (does 

not  include  museum  staff) 

Chicago 
Femald 

5 
3 

Golden 

2 

Idaho 

8 

Nevada 

6 

Oak  Ridge 
Oakland 

5 
3 

Richland 

8 

Rocky  Flats 
Savannah  River 

12 
9  (inclu 

des  2  Forest  Service  i 

jeople 
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EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Mr.  Myers.  Describe  the  education  programs  by  institution  including  funding  in  fiscal 
years  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  In  FY  1994,  the  program  focus  was  on  building  the  technical 
environmental  infrastructure  where  none  existed  within  the  academic  commimity.  Increasing 
needs  for  technical  environmental  professionals  and  technicians  were  projected.  Activities  were 
direaed  toward  attracting  students  and  supporting  them  in  technical  environmental  programs. 

For  FY  1995  and  beyond,  the  program  focus  has  shifted  to  reflect  changing  needs  and 
issues  within  EM.  The  program  is  designed  to  meet  technical  EM  work  force  needs  associated 
with  health  and  safety  concerns,  work  force  restructuring,  contrart  reform,  and  EM  worker 
certification.  The  program  now  in  place  is  being  redirected  to  focus  on  emerging  EM  work 
force  competency  issues.  This  program  is  NOT  focused  on  outreach  or  community  support 
programs. 

The  attached  charts  provide  descriptions  of  our  education  programs. 
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ANALYSIS,  EDUCATION  AND  RISK  MANAGEMENT 


Mr.  Myers.   Please  provide  the  activity  breakout  of  this  program  with  comparable  funding 
levels  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 

Mr.  Gnimbly.  I  would  be  pleased  to  provide  that  answer  for  the  record. 


Environmental  Management 

FY  1996  Congressional  Request 

Analysis,  Education,  and  Risk  Management 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


FY  1995 


FY  1996 


Non- 
Comparable  C 

:omparable 

Non- 

AdminisUative  Services 

$  71,460 

$  86,019 

$  64,620 

$  74,206 

$  92,122 

Integrated  Risk  Management 

0 

8,144 

0 

23,900 

32,400 

Public  Accountabihty 

2,190 

4,105 

1,575 

3,531 

32,500 

Oversight  and  Self  Assessment 

18,246 

Q 

18.753 

0 

0 

$91,896 

S98.268 

S84.948 

$101,637 
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ANALYSIS,  EDUCATION  AND  RISK  ASSESSMENT 


Mr.  Myers.  How  is  the  technical  training  program  of  this  office  coordinated  with 
the  technical  training  progrjuns  administered  by  the  Office  of  Himian  Resources  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Environmental  Management  (EM)  Training  and  Education 
Division  works  closely  with  the  Office  of  Himian  Resources  and  Administration  (HR)  to 
ensure  that  the  technical  training  and  qualification  programs  are  developed  and 
administered  efficiently,  and  without  duplication  of  effort,  for  the  benefit  of  all  DOE 
Federal  employees.  Examples  of  coordination  between  the  two  offices  include: 

1.  In  early  1994,  my  office  identified  the  need  for  better  project  management 
within  EM  and  the  need  to  improve  the  existing  training  for  project  managers.  The  EM 
Training  and  Education  Division  worked  with  HR  to  identify  existing  project 
management  courses  to  be  strengthened,  and  to  identify  new  courses  needed  to  provide 
the  necessary  skills  and  knowledge.  The  needed  course  development  work  was  divided 
between  the  two  offices.  The  offices  shared  course  outHnes  and  technical  content  and 
worked  together  to  make  needed  revisions.  The  3  newly  revised  project  management 
courses  and  3  new  profit  management  courses  (Project  Planning;  Cost  and  Scheduling, 
Estimation  and  Analysis;  and  Project  Execution)  will  come  on  Une  this  Spring.  The 
courses  developed  by  EM  will  be  turned  over  to  HR  to  administer  and  conduct. 

2.  The  EM  Training  and  Education  Director  is  a  member  of  the  Technical 
Personnel  Coordinating  Committee  (TPCC)  chaired  by  HR.  The  TPCC  facilitates  intra- 
site  and  inter-site  communications,  coordinates  initiatives,  shares  lessons  learned  and 
resources,  and  coordinates  the  Department's  initiative  for  professional  development  of 
Federal  employees.  This  includes  sharing  procedures  used  in  training,  development, 
education,  experience  £ind  qualification  programs. 

3.  EM  works  closely  with  HR  to  develop  needed  Federal  employee  training  and 
qualification  program  guidance  documents  and  to  implement  the  programs.  This  past 
year,  EM  has: 

a.  Helped  author  the  "Professional  Development  of  Federal  Technical 
Personnel"  document  (Jime,  1994). 

b.  Commented  on  the  rewrite  of  Order  34 10.  IX  "Training,"  and  the  Technical 
Base  Qualification  Program  standard. 

c.  Collaborated  with  HR  to  develop  three  EM  Technical  Qualification 
Program  Standards  (Environmental  Restoration,  Environmental 
Compliance,  and  Waste  Management)  which  will  soon  be  released  to  the 
field. 
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d.        Provided  subject  matter  expertise  to  help  develop  many  of  the  other 
qualification  standards  developed  by  HR  in  late  1994. 

With  HR's  approval  and  support,  EM  developed  the  Technical  Qualification 
Program  Implementation  Guideline  manual  with  help  fi-om  HR  and  the  field. 

EM  is  identifying  (developing  only  where  necessary)  technical  courses  in  the 
complex  that  support  EM's  technical  mission  and  can  be  used  effectively  to  train 
personnel  at  two  or  more  locations.  The  Training  and  Education  Office  is 
verifying  the  validity  and  applicability  of  these  EM-specific  training  materials. 
Descriptions  will  be  prepared  for  selected  courses  and  forwarded  to  HR  for  entry 
into  the  Agency  Course  Catalog  for  potential  use  by  all  applicable  field 
components. 


INTEGRATED  RISK  MANAGEMENT 


Mr.  Myers.  For  the  Integrated  Risk  Management  program,  please  identify 
financial  assistance  and  grants  to  specific  institutions  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995  and  1996. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  Integrated  Risk  Management  program  includes  those  efforts 
within  the  Environmental  Management  program  which  develop  policy,  requirements  and 
guidance  to  ensure  that  risk  analysis  theory  and  processes  are  integrated  into  coherent 
decision  making  processes.  The  goals  of  these  processes  must  be  to  meet  Departmental 
missions  while  protecting  public  health,  worker  health  and  safety,  ecosystem  viability,  and 
cultural  and  natural  resources  through  integrated  risk  analysis  practices  addressing 
technical,  legal  and  social  elements. 

In  the  beginning  of  m995,  the  process  of  consolidating  these  policy  and 
guidance  efforts  began  with  the  formation  of  the  Office  of  Integrated  Risk  Management. 
These  efforts  include  financial  assistance  and  grants  to  several  universities  and  other 
organizations.  Specific  risk  assessment  activities  required  under  specific  statutes  within 
the  Environmental  Management  program  are  not  considered  as  part  of  the  Integrated 
Risk  Management  program;  they  reside  within  the  appropriate  program  office  or  field 
office. 

On  April  6,  1994,  DOE  published  a  Notice  of  Program  Interest  (NOPI)  in  the 
Federal  Register  seeking  to  award  grants  or  cooperative  agreements  with  organizations  to 
develop  credible  processes  and  methods  to  support  environmental  management  decision 
making,  with  funding  available  starting  in  FY  1995.  The  specific  assistance  sought  was 
to:  identify  on  a  site-by-site  basis,  the  risks  to  human  health  and  the  environment; 
identify  data  gaps  and  uncertainties,  and  then  methods  for  filling  or  reducing  them; 
recommend  processes  by  which  identified  risks  can  be  reduced;  recommend  how  public 
participation  should  be  involved  in  risk  evaluation  and  how  such  risks  should  be 
communicated  to  non-technical  audiences;  and  review  and  define  the  costs  for  risk 
reduction.  Awards  will  be  granted  in  June  1995. 
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Integrated  Risk  Management  Program 

FY  1994,  1995,  and  1996  Financial  Assistance  and  Grants 

(Dollars  in  millions) 


Institution 

FY199 
4 

FY1995 

FY1996 

Consortium  for  Environmental  Risk  Evaluation: 

•  Qark  University,  MA 

•  Community  College  of  Denver,  CO 

•  Duke  University,  NC 

•  Heritage  CoUege,  WA 

•  Idaho  State 

•  ninois  Institute  of  Technology 

•  Knoxville  College,  TN 

•  Medical  universtity  of  South  Carolina 

•  South  Carolina  State  University 

•  Texas  Southern  University 

•  Tulane  University,  LA 

•  University  of  Florida 

•  University  of  Cincinnati,  OH 

•  University  of  South  Carolina 

•  University  of  Colorodo 

•  University  of  New  Orleans,  LA 

•  University  of  Tennessee 

•  Washington  State  University 

•  Xavier  University,  LA 

3.0 

5.8 

Consortium  for  Risk  Evaluation  &  Stakeholder 
Participation: 

•  University  of  Washington  School  of  Public  Health 

•  Rutgers  University,  NJ 

•  University  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New 
Jersey 

•  Institute  for  Evaluating  Health  Risks,  DC 

1.0 

7.0 

University  of  Nevada  at  Los  Vegas  Harry  Reid  Center 

1.0 

1.6 

Medical  University  of  South  Carolina  (MUSC) 

6.6 

6.4 

6.7 

To  be  awarded  in  early  1995  (NOPI) 

(Specific  organizations  cannot  be  identified 
until  awards  are  granted.) 

4.0 

3.9 

Total 

9.6 

18.2 

19.2 
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HEALTH  STUDIES  CURRICULA 

Mr.  Myers.  Please  describe  the  Health  Studies  Curricula. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  Office  of  Environmental  Management  supports  the 
development  of  environmental  health  curricula  via  a  grant  with  the  Medical  University 
of  South  Carolina  (MUSC)  and  its  Environmental  Hazards  Assessment  Program.  The 
purpose  of  the  grant  is  to  develop  a  basis  for  risk  assessment,  management,  and 
commimication  which  recognizes  the  impact  of  the  environmental  hazardous  on  human 
health  and  well-being;  to  develop  a  pool  of  trained  scientists  and  experts  in  cleanup 
activities,  especially  in  human  health  aspects;  and  to  develop  programs  which  address  the 
shortage  of  technical  and  scientific  experts  trained  in  the  health  aspects  of  environmental 
restoration  and  waste  management. 

Under  the  grant,  the  university  will  receive  $6.4  miUion  from  the  Office  of 
Integrated  Risk  Management  in  FY  1995.  Approximately  $1.1  million  of  this  funding  is 
for  the  environmental  health  curricula.  These  curricula  consist  of  a  Ph.D.  program  and 
a  Master  of  Science  program.  The  Ph.D.  program  in  Biometry  and  epidemiology 
emphasizes  Environmental  Risk  Assessment,  drawing  expertise  from  basic  science  and 
policy  departments  at  MISC  and  the  University  of  Charleston.  Also  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  Charleston,  the  master  of  Science  degree  program  in  Environmental 
Studies  prepares  students  for  the  interdisciplinary  nature  of  environmental  hazards  and 
their  remediation. 
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NATIVE  AMERICAN  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  request  includes  $163  million  for  grants 
to  Native  American  organizations.  Please  describe  this  program. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  To  assist  the  Enviroimiental  Management  program  (EM)  in  its 
decisionmaking  processes  and  activities,  EM  provides  funding  to  American  Indian 
nations  through  cooperative  agreements.   Such  funding  is  based  on  the  special  legal 
relationship  which  exists  between  American  Indian  nations  and  the  Federal  Government 
as  defined  by  history,  treaties,  statutes,  court  decisions,  and  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
Although  the  Department  of  Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  the 
principle  trust  responsibility  for  upholding  obhgations  of  the  Federal  govenmient  to 
American  Indians,  this  trust  responsibility  extends  to  all  federal  agencies.  The 
Department  is  committed  to  upholding  its  trust  responsibility  by  ensuring  that  health 
impacts  to  tribes  fi-om  activities  at  DOE  sites  are  addressed  and  tribal  rights  related  to 
cultural  and  natural  resources  appropriately  protected.  We  believe  that  these  programs 
are  not  only  necessary  to  fulfilhng  these  legal  and  moral  obhgations,  but  they  help 
improve  the  planning  of  the  EM  program  resulting  in  more  timely  and  cost-effective 
decisions. 

Many  of  the  Department's  EM  sites  are  located  adjacent  or  in  close  proximity  to 
tribal  reservations.  The  tribes  around  DOE  sites  include  the:  Navajo  Nation,  Seneca 
Nation  of  Indians,  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Yakama  Indian  Nation,  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Umatilla  Indian  Reservation,  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes,  and  the  Pueblos  of  San 
Ildefonso,  Santa  Clara,  Cochiti,  Jemez,  Isleta,  Nambe,  and  Sandia. 

The  EM  budget  for  tribal  involvement  is  comprised  of  three  primary  elements: 
core  funding  ($10.05  milUon),  pilot  projects  ($3.8  million)  and  support  for  pan-tribal 
organizations  ($2.5  million). 

The  Department  is  committed  to  providing  funding  for  core  environmental 
programs  at  the  tribal  level  to  ensure  adequate  tribal  involvement  in  the  Department's 
decision-making  processes.   Core  funding  allows  affected  Indian  nations  around 
Department  sites  and  facilities  to  comment  on  an  array  of  environmental  reports,  impact 
statements,  and  other  related  documents  that  effect  decisioimiaking  at  a  DOE  site.  Such 
input  from  Tribal  nations  assists  the  EM  program  in  making  cost-effective  decisions 
related  to  remediation.  Additionally,  core  funding  allows  tribal  governments  to  develop 
activities  in  conjunction  with  DOE  sites  to  address  health,  safety  and  cultural  issues  of 
concern. 

As  a  complement  to  establishing  core  enviromnental  capacity,  the  Department  is 
working  with  some  tribal  nations  to  establish  one-year  pilot  projects  that  assist  EM  in  its 
priority  activities.  These  pilots,  as  a  byproduct,  help  build  economic  capacity  and 
cultural  integrity  as  mandated  by  a  Federal  trust  responsibihty.  The  current  pilot 
projects  include: 

UMATILLA  $350,000  (Continuation  of  Pilot/Phase  II) 

The  Confederated  Tribe  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation  is  crossed  by  1-84 
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which  is  a  major  transportation  route  for  DOE  hazardous  and  nuclear  wastes. 
The  tribe  has  developed  a  project  in  emergency  response  and  preparedness 
whereby  the  tribe  would  be  a  "first  responder" 

YAKAMA  $350,000 

The  Department  is  continuing  to  fund  the  Yakama  Indian  Nation  to  use  the 
abandoned  K-basins  of  the  Hanford  site  for  breeding  pens  for  chinook  salmon  to 
be  released  into  the  Columbia  River.  This  project  is  turning  useless  infrastructure 
into  an  enterprise  that  will  not  only  benefit  the  tribe  but  also  the  economy  of 
those  dependent,  both  tribal  and  nontribal,  for  their  Uvelihood  upon  the  Columbia 
River  and  the  entire  economy  of  the  Northwest. 

SHOSHONE-BANNOCKS   $500,000 

The  Department  is  continuing  to  fund  a  pilot  project  whereby  the  tribe  is  working 
with  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
Cultural  Resource  Management  Plan  for  the  tribe  and  the  Department.  This  is 
due  to  that  fact  that  a  large  number  of  cultural  sites  and  sacred  regions  of  the 
Shoshone-Bannocks  are  located  within  the  confines  of  the  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory. 

NEZ  PERCE  $333,000 

In  FY  1996,  the  Department  continues  to  help  fund  the  EMSL  Restoration 
Project  for  Phase  IV  completion.  This  project  serves  as  a  continuing  source  of 
information  and  plant  species  for  remediation  at  the  DOE  Hanford  site.  The 
Hanford  tribes  have  succeeded  in  restoring  a  habitat  for  the  native  plants 
destroyed  by  DOE  activities. 

PUEBLOS  OF  COCHITI,  SAN  ILDEFONSO,  SANTA  CLARA  AND  JEMEZ 
$600,000 

The  four  Pueblos  seek  to  work  with  the  Department  of  Energy,  Interior  and  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  to  carry  out  a  pilot  project  that  would  assess  the  adverse 
health  effects  that  contaminants  from  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  have  had 
on  their  migratory  herds  of  elk  and  deer.  The  Pueblos  are  dependant  on  these 
herds  for  food,  religious  ceremonies,  and  income  from  hunting  permits  to  non- 
tribal  members.  The  activity  would  be  conducted  in  coordination  with  the 
Laboratory's  ongoing  survey  project. 

The  third  aspect  of  EM  funding  for  Native  American  organizations  is  to  provide 
minimum  funding  to  Pan-Tribal  organizations  to  assist  the  Department  in  coordinating 
activities  with  Indian  nations  and  maximizing  EM's  outreach  efforts  to  tribes  under 
Executive  Order  12898  for  Environmental  Justice.  These  organizations  include  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI),  the  National  Tribal  Environmental 
Council  (NTEC),  the  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes  (CERT),  Americans  for  Indian 
Opportunity  (AIO),  Orbis,  and  the  American  Indian  Science  and  Engineering  Society 
(AISES). 
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Each  tribal  government  that  is  working  with  the  Department  on  pilot  projects  has 
committed  to  sharing  the  information  and  the  eiqiertise  they  have  acquired  in  Fiscal 
Year  199S  with  other  tribes  that  have  interests  and  concems  in  these  areas.  Tribal 
organizations  will  work  to  facilitate  the  sharing  of  information  and  leveraging  other  non 
DOE  resources  to  assist  in  the  projects. 


ANALYSIS,  EDUCATION  AND  RISK  ASSESSMENT 

Mr.  Myers:  What  were  comparable  funding  levels  in  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995? 

Mr.  Crumbly:  The  comparable  funding  levels  in  FY  1994,  1995,  and  1996  are  as 
follows: 


Proposed  FY  96  FY  1995  FY  1994 

Core  Funding:           $10.0  million  $  6.8  million  $33  million 

Projects:                       3.8  million  2.4  million                 500  K 

Organizations:              25  million  L4  millicm                 200  K 

Total:                       $163  million  $103  million  $4.0  million 
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Each  tribal  government  that  is  working  with  the  Department  on  pilot  projects  has 
committed  to  sharing  the  information  and  the  expertise  they  have  acquired  in  Fiscal 
Year  1995  with  other  tribes  that  have  interests  and  concerns  in  these  areas.  Tribal 
organizations  will  work  to  facilitate  the  sharing  of  information  and  leveraging  other  non 
DOE  resources  to  assist  in  the  projects. 


follows: 


ANALYSIS,  EDUCATION  AND  RISK  ASSESSMENT 
Mr.  Myers:  What  were  comparable  funding  levels  in  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995? 
Mr.  Crumbly:  The  comparable  funding  levels  in  FY  1994,  1995,  and  1996  are  as 


Core  Funding: 

Projects: 

Organizations: 

Total: 


Proposed  FY  96 
$10.0  million 
3.8  million 
2.5  million 

$16.3  million 


FY  1995 

$  6.8  million 
2.4  million 
1.4  million 

$10.5  million 


FY  1994 

$3.3  million 
500  K 
200  K 

$4.0  million 


Mr.  Myers.  What  are  the  anticipated  fiinding  requirements  beyond  1996? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Department  anticipates  that  tribal  funding  beyond  FY  1996 
will  be  based  on  a  twenty  percent  (20%)  reduction  from  the  FY  1996  request  of  $16.3 
million.  FY  1996  tribal  funding  represents  the  inclusion  of  nearly  all  of  the  Indian 
nations  that  are  affected  by  DOE  EM  activities  and  the  amounts  necessary  for  the 
Department  to  fulfill  its  legal  obligation  pursuant  to  Federal  trust  responsibility. 

Outyear  funding  requirements  for  tribal  involvement  will  not  require  increases 
due  to  the  fact  that  start-up  expenses  related  to  initial  core  tribal  capacity  building  will 
have  been  completed. 
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PROGRAM  SUPPORT  ACnvmES 

Mr.  Myers.   Please  provide  a  listing  of  all  FTEs  funded  by  Environmental 
Management  at  HeadquartCTS  and  at  each  field  office  is  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 
Identify  which  EM  program  is  paying  for  the  FTEs. 

Mr.  Gnimbly.  The  attached  chart  provides  a  listing  of  all  FTEs  funded  by  EM  at 
both  Headquarters  and  field.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  FTEs  at  Headquarters  and  in  the 
field  in  FY  1995  is  due  to  EM's  request  for  additional  FTEs  as  part  of  a  pilot  program  under 
the  Government  Performance  &  Results  Act.   OMB  authorized  1600  additional  FTEs  for  EM 
to  enable  EM  to  meet  commitments  made  for  productivity  increases  and  greater  managerial 
control  of  our  contractors. 

EM  allocated  850  positions  to  the  field  through  a  competitive  bid  process.   Field 
offices  submitted  proposals  indicating  how  many  FTEs  they  needed  and  the  funds  they  could 
save  through  productivity  increases  and  improved  managoial  control. 

The  Office  of  Environment,  Safety  and  Health  received  100  FTEs  in  order  to  support 
the  Department's  cleanup  goals.   Thirty  FTEs  were  given  to  other  Headquarters  offices,  such 
as  General  Counsel  and  Field  Management,  to  enable  them  to  provide  increased  support  to 
EM.     EM  Headquarters  received  170  additional  FTEs  and  50  FTEs  were  provided  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  for  Departmental  streamlining  purposes. 

EM  has  received  400  additional  FTEs  from  OMB  for  distribution  to  the  field  in  FY 
1996,  but  has  not  yet  allocated  these  positions. 

In  FY  1996,  EM  will  receive  411  FTEs  from  Defoise  Programs  (DP):  39  FTEs  for 
Mound  will  transfer  to  the  Ohio  Field  Office  and  372  DP  FTEs  will  transfer  to  the  EM 
program  at  Savannah  River. 
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PROGRAM  SUPPORT  ACTIVmES 

Mr.  Myers.   For  each  program  organization  at  Headquarters  and  for  each  field  office 
which  received  EM  funding,  please  provide  a  list  of  all  support  service  contracts  including 
the  cost  of  the  contract,  the  associated  full-time  employees,  the  name  and  purpose  of  the 
contract.   Provide  the  average  cost  per  employee  for  each  contract.   Please  provide  this 
information  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 

Mr.  Crumbly.   The  attached  table  shows  actual  obligations  for  FY  1994  and  FY  1995 
to  date  for  Headquarters  support  services  contracts. 

These  numbers  for  support  service  contracts  are  »pected  to  be  reduced  in  FY  1995, 
1996,  and  1997  as  the  Department  implements  its  contract  Reform  Team's  recommendation 
to  reduce  support  service  contracting  by  at  least  10  percent  in  tiiese  years. 
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FEDERAL  SALARIES 


Mr.  Myers.  Are  the  salaries  for  federal  FTE's  paid  from  the  Energy,  Supply, 
Research  and  Development  or  Uranium  Enrichment  D&D  accounts? 

Mr.  Gnimbly.  No  salaries  for  federal  FTE's  are  paid  from  the  Energy  Supply, 
Research  and  Development,  or  Uranium  Enrichment  D&D  accoimts.  Salaries  for 
federal  FTE's  which  provide  direct  support  for  tasks  being  funded  from  the  Uranium 
Enrichment  D&D  account  are  provided  under  the  Defense  Environmental  Restoration 
and  Waste  Management  appropriation. 


LIRANIUM  EhfRICHMENT  D&D  FUND 

Mr.  Myers.  Please  discuss  the  need  for  the  proposed  foreign  fee  language. 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  foreign  fee  language  is  included  to  support  an  administration 
proposal  to  collect  fees  from  foreign  utilities  similar  to  the  D&D  Fund  assessment  that  is 
being  collected  from  domestic  utilities.  The  domestic  utility  assessment  is  based  on  the 
uranium  enrichment  services  purchased  from  the  Department.  The  proposal  would 
assess  foreign  to  cover  enrichment  services  which  they  purchased.  Foreign  utilities 
represent  approximately  twenty-four  percent  of  the  total  purchased  from  the 
Department. 


Mr.  Myers.  Why  has  the  Department  proposed  to  pay  into  the  fund  in  excess  of 
the  cleanup  cost  for  fiscal  year  1996? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Energy  PoUcy  Act  of  1992  requires  the  Department  to  collect 
$480  million  annually,  adjusted  for  inflation,  for  deposit  into  the  Uranium  Enrichment 
D&D  Fund.  The  collection  is  to  be  derived  from  two  sources:  up  to  $150  milUon  from 
domestic  utilities  based  on  the  ratio  of  their  purchases  of  enrichment  services  to  the  total 
number  purchased  from  the  Department  for  all  purposes  and  the  remainder  is  to  come 
from  appropriations.  The  Department  has  requested  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the 
Government  contribution  to  the  fund.  The  workscope  for  the  D&D  Fund  in  the  FY 
1996  Congressional  request  totals  $288.8M  which  is  made  up  of  the  following:  Remedial 
Action  $166.3M;  D&D  $68.1M;  Landlord  $8.4M;  Compliance  Oversight  $4.0M;  and 
Uranium/Thorium  Reimbursement  $42.0M.  The  difference  between  the  $350M 
payment  into  the  fund  and  the  $288.8M  in  workscope  is  $61.2M.  This  $61.2M  will  be 
left  in  the  fund  to  help  pay  for  the  future  cleanup  of  the  Department's  three  gaseous 
diffusion  plants. 
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Mr.  Myers.  Describe  the  program  to  provide  funds  to  compensate  companies  for 
their  past  cleanup  of  uranium  and  thorium  mill  tailings. 

Mr.  Crumbly.  Title  X  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  required  the  Department 
to  reimburse  uranium  and  thorium  processing  site  licensees  for  envirorunental  cleanup 
costs  incident  to  sales  to  the  Federal  Government,  up  to  $270  million  and  $40  million 
respectively.  There  are  14  licensees  that  are  eligible  for  reimbursement.  In  fiscal  year 
1994,  the  Department  promulgated  regulations  under  10  CFR  Part  765  that  established 
the  procedures  and  criteria  for  ehgible  licensees  to  submit  claims  for  reimbursement. 
Each  claim  is  audited  by  the  Department  to  verify  its  accuracy,  legitimacy,  and 
completeness.  Payment  of  approved  claims  is  made  using  available  appropriations  from 
the  Uranium  Enrichment  Decontamination  and  Decommissioning  Fund.  It  is  the 
Department's  intent  to  request  claims  on  at  least  an  annual  basis.  Initial  claims,  totaling 
$127  milHon,  were  received  on  July  7,  1994.  These  claims  have  been  audited  and 
prorated  payments  were  issued  in  December  1994.  The  Department  is  requesting 
licensees  to  submit  their  second  claims  by  June  16,  1995.  TTie  Department  plans  to 
make  the  second  payments  this  fiscal  year.    The  reimbursement  program  is  being 
implemented  by  existing  Department  staff  with  support  from  the  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency. 


Mr.  Myers.  What  claims  have  been  paid  to  date? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Department  received  claims  for  $127  million  in  FY  1994. 
Financial  and  technical  audits  of  all  the  claims  were  completed;  $121  milUon  of  costs 
were  approved,  $4  million  was  questioned,  and  2  million  was  disallowed.  In  December 
1994,  an  initial  payment  of  $40.4  million  was  made.  A  second  payment  of  approximately 
$41.7  million  is  scheduled  for  late  FY  1995.  At  the  end  of  FY  1995,  the  Department 
estimated  68.1  million  will  have  been  paid  to  uranium  licensees  and  414  million  will  have 
been  paid  to  the  thorium  licensee. 


Mr.  Myers.   What  is  the  anticipated  distribution  of  the  $42  million  between  uranium 
and  thorium  mill  tailings? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  In  fiscal  year  1996,  the  Department  estimated  $35  million  will  be 
distributed  to  uranium  licensees  and  $7  million  will  be  paid  to  the  thorium  licensee. 
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Mr.  Myers.  Why  does  the  Department  request  funding  for  this  program  in 
Environmental  Restoration  and  then  transfer  it  to  this  Fund? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  When  Congress  established  the  Uranium  Enrichment  D&D  Fund, 
it  required  aimual  contributions  to  the  Fund  of  $480  million  annually  adjusted  for 
inflation.  Deposits  into  the  Fund  were  accumulate  and  collect  interest  to  provide  a 
source  of  funds  for  decontamination  and  decommissioning  activities  at  the  three  gaseous 
diffusion  plants  owned  by  the  Department.  Because  the  Government  contribution  is 
based  on  the  amoimt  of  enrichment  services  that  were  used  for  defense  purposes,  the 
Department  requests  the  contribution  under  the  Defense  Environmental  Restoration  and 
Waste  Management  account.  The  Department  then  makes  a  payment  from  the 
Environmental  Restoration  account  to  the  D&D  Fund.  The  D&D  Fund  was  established 
as  a  special  fund  that  cannot  receive  direct  appropriations.  In  addition  to  the  transfer 
from  Defense  Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste  Management,  the  Government 
contribution,  utility  assessments,  and  interest  earned  are  deposited  as  receipts  to  the 
Fund.  Separate  appropriations  approve  expenditures. 


PRIVATIZATION 


Mr.  Myers.   There  have  been  many  suggestions  for  privatizing  portions  of  the  current 
responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Energy.   Do  you  view  the  Department's  environmental 
testing  work  as  a  candidate  for  privatization? 


Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Department's  environmental  testing  work  is  definitely  a  candidate 
for  privatization,  as  are  other  analytical  services  requirements.   For  low-level  and  non- 
radioactive samples,   most  testing  support  should,  and  already  does,  come  from  private 
sector  participants.  Private  sector  analytical  capability  for  highly  radioactive  samples  is 
limited,  and,  in  general,  that  capability  is  provided  by  the  Department.   The  Office  of 
Environmental  Management  (EM)  is  preparing  guidance  to  the  field  and  program  offices 
responsible  for  EM  activities  which  directs  them  to  perform  "make-or-buy"  reviews  when 
procuring  analytical  services  for  our  programs.     We  intend  for  EM's  environmental  testing 
needs  to  be  met  through  the  least  cosUy  mechanism  that  adequately  meets  appropriate  quality 
requirements. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  TESTING  LABORATORIES 

Mr.  Skaggs.   How  do  the  costs  in  your  environmental  testing  laboratories  ~  including 
management  costs,  personnel,  overhead,  and  depreciation  or  amortization  of  invested  capital 
(such  as  laboratory  infrastructure  and  instrumentation)  -  compare  to  what  the  private  sector 
would  charge  for  the  same  work? 

Mr.  Crumbly:  The  Department  does  maintain  on-site  laboratories  at  a  number  of 
sites  principally  to  support  ongoing  operations  activities,  such  as  research,  waste 
management,  and  nuclear  weapons  development  and  research  activities.   Although  these  labs 
perform  some  analytical  services  for  the  EM  program,  the  vast  majority  of  environmental 
testing  is  conducted  by  commercial  labs.     While  detailed  data  comparing  the  costs  of  in- 
house  to  commercial  laboratories  is  not  universally  available,  activities  are  underway  to 
collect  this  data  and  develop  comparable  cost  factors. 

Personnel  and  overhead  costs  of  in-house  facilities  are  usually  higher  than  the  private 
sector  due  to  the  use  of  more  highly  compensated  and  trained  personnel  and  higher  health, 
safety,  and  security  costs.   A  major  factor  driving  the  high  operational  costs  of  high-level 
radiation  laboratories  is  their  designation  as  facilities  subject  to  internal  DOE  nuclear  facility 
procedures,  orders,  and  requirements.   These  laboratories  are  also  unable  to  achieve  the 
same  economies  of  operation  enjoyed  by  private  sector  laboratories.     External  regulatory 
requirements  have  also  imposed  additional  analytical  services  needs  and  costs  on  the 
Department,  including  the  construction  and  outfitting  of  additional  laboratory  facilities. 

Examples  of  current  experience  at  DOE  sites  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Two  onsite  laboratories  provide  services  to  the  Idaho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory's  Environmental  Restoration  Program  and  other  on-site  activities  such  as 
the  Advanced  Test  Reactor.   Cost  analyses  indicate  that  one  on-site  laboratory  is 
essentially  comparable  in  cost  to  private  sector  laboratories  because  of  its  high 
utilization  rate.   The  second  lab  has  costs  somewhat  higher  than  private  sector 
laboratories  in  part  because  it  maintains  capabilities  to  analyze  radioactive  samples 
that  are  not  available  in  the  private  sector. 

All  analytical  services  associated  with  the  Department's  Formerly  Utilized  Sites 
Remedial  Action  Program  (PUSRAP)  are  contracted  out  to  private  sector  laboratories. 


Oak  Ridge  uses  both  on-  and  off-site  laboratories  and  makes  a  decision  on  which  type  of 
focility  to  use  based  upon  a  cost  and  need  determination.-  The  site  has  a  database  of  in-house 
lab  costs  to  support  these  decisions.   For  the  Environmental  Restoration  Program,  the  vast 
majority  of  testing  (approximately  99%)  is  performed  off-site. 
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Mr.  Skaggs.  The  environmental  management  portion  of  the  budget  is 
approximately  $6  billion.  What  percentage  of  your  budget  would  you  estimate  goes  to 
routine  environmental  sampling  and  testing? 

Mr.  Grumbly.    A  definitive  number  cannot  be  provided  at  this  time.  As  a 
general  rule,  data  collection  (i.c.  sampling,  analysis,  validation  of  results,  etc.)  can  be 
15%  of  environmental  program  costs,  although  there  is  a  significant  variability  in  costs 
for  specific  activities.  For  example,  high-level  waste  sampling  and  analysis  requires 
unique  expertise  and  has  high  additional  costs  associated  with  these  capabilities. 
Analytical  services  associated  with  waste  management  or  restoration  activities  often  incur 
additional  costs  associated  with  meeting  project  and  compliance  schedules  -  especially 
during  the  initial  project  phases.  Analytical  services  costs  decrease  as  requirements  for 
broad  (and  expensive)  characterization  are  replaced  by  simpler  (and  less  costly) 
monitoring  program  needs. 

Initiatives  are  underway  to  use  the  Data  Quality  Objective  process  developed  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  better  define  our  environmental  and 
waste  characterization  needs  and  decrease  associated  costs  throughout  the  program. 
Routine  utilization  of  this  process  has  been  shown  by  the  Department  and  EPA  to 
achieve  significant  savings  in  time  and  in  the  total  costs  of  restoration  and  waste 
management 


Mr.  Skaggs.  Do  you  believe  that  federal  environmental  testing  laboratories  should 
be  held  to  the  same  quality  control  standards  that  apply  to  private  sector  laboratories? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  Department  feels  quality  control  standards  should  be  set  that 
are  appropriate  to  meet  program  requirements,  regardless  of  the  source  of  the  analytical 
testing.  TTie  testing  laboratory,  whether  federal  or  private  sector,  miist  meet  the  specific 
quality  standards  that  are  applicable  to  the  needs  driving  the  sampling  and  analysis.    In 
other  words,  different  sampling  and  analytical  tasks  have  different  quality  control/quality 
assurance  (QA-QC)  requirements  attached  to  them  The  Data  Quality  Objective  process 
mentioned  in  response  to  Question  88  should  be  the  basis  for  defining  the  quality 
standards  that  are  required  whatever  the  source  of  testing.    Make-or-buy  decisions  will 
be  made  to  determine  which  source  meets  the  combined  service/QA-QC  requirements  at 
the  lowest  cost. 
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EMPLOYMENT  REDUCTIONS 


Mr.  Bevill.   What  kinds  of  reductions  in  overall  employment  are  we  talking  about  in 
your  proposed  cuts,  and  what  would  the  impact  of  accelerating  those  cuts  be?  Please  address 
by  site. 

Mr.  Grumbly.   Attached  is  a  listing  of  the  Environmental  Management  contract 
employee  target  reductions  by  site.   This  schedule  also  shows  the  proposed  reductions,  a)  as 
a  percentage  of  the  EM  budget  at  each  site  and,  b)  as  a  percentage  of  total  FY  94  total  site 
employment. 

Accelerating  the  reductions  would  result  in  two  things:   greater  FY  95  special 
restructuring  costs,  and  greater  overall  salary,  benefit  and  reduction-related  savings. 
Recognizing  this,  at  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  the  reduction  targets  we  instructed  the 
sites  to  accelerate  the  reductions  as  much  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
Section  3161.  The  sites  have  done  so,  with  most  attempting  to  complete  the  reductions  by  the 
end  of  calendar  year  1995.  Reductions  across  the  complex  will  be  implemented  incrementally 
to  allow  time  to  conduct  skills  requirements  analyses,  before  determining  which  categories  of 
employees  should  be  targeted  for  reductions,  or  because  of  program  needs  for  temporary 
retention  of  critical  skills. 
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FUNDING  BY  SITE 

Mr.  Bevill.   You  have  requested  the  flexibility  to  budget  for  your  programs  on  a  site 
by  site  basis.   How  would  this  proposal  save  us  money?  Do  you  think  that  Congress  is 
capable  of  appropriating  funds  by  site  with  some  rationality  and  without  political 
interference? 

Mr.  Grumbly.   Under  the  Environmental  Management  program's  current 
appropriation  structure,  the  focus  is  on  the  type  of  activity  being  conducted  rather  than  on  the 
site  where  work  is  being  performed.   This  produces  a  situation  where  regulators  and 
stakeholders  tend  to  look  outside  the  particular  site  for  additional  funds  to  cover  unforseen 
circumstances  rather  than  attempting  to  achieve  an  optimum  balance  among  priorities  at  the 
site.   It  also  produces  a  situation,  after  appropriations  are  created,  where  the  site  manager 
has  little  flexibility  to  reallocate  funds  provided  to  the  site  to  take  advantage  of  cost  savings 
and  efficiency  opportunities  or  to  address  emerging  urgent  risks  since  any  proposal  to  shift 
funds  from  one  budget  category  to  another  requires  a  formal  reprogramming  proposal. 

At  the  other  extreme,  site-based  budgeting  would  help  improve  integration  of  operations  at 
our  sites,  and  allow  more  flexibility  in  responding  to  changing  environmental  conditions  and 
priorities.    It  would  also  allow  a  more  tailored  approach  to  risk  reduction,  letting  the  site  managers 
and  stakeholders  determine  what  the  greatest  risks  are  at  the  individual  site  and  how  to  prioritize 
activities.    Further,  by  providing  flexibility  to  spend  funds  immediately  on  emerging,  unanticipated 
situations,  we  would  avoid  the  additional  costs  incurred  when  environmental  situations  deteriorate 
awaiting  paperwork  processing.   Often  these  situations  result  in  higher  costs  due  to  increased  areas 
of  contamination,  larger  waste  volumes,  or  other  problems. 

The  Department's  environmental  problems  are  not  confined  to  a  few  sites  or  Congressional 
districts.   They  occur  at  more  than  130  sites  in  30  States.   With  this  broad  base  of  interest  and 
concern,  it  is  essential  that  DOE  work  with  affected  communities,  regulators  and  members  of 
Congress  to  agree  on  a  rational,  consistent  basis  for  allocation  of  Environmental  Management 
funding.   The  proposal  to  appropriate  funds  by  specific  sites  would  shift  the  responsibility  to  set 
priorities  locally. 

The  Department  is  confident  that  Congress  can  appropriate  funds  rationally.   The 
Department's  budget  request  provides  adequate  analytical  support  for  making  these  site  specific 
appropriations.   We  are  open  to  other  options  to  meet  the  need  for  additional  flexibility. 
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REDUCTION  IN  REGULATIONS 


Mr.  Bevill.   Much  has  been  said  about  the  over  regulation  of  DOE  sites  and  the  added  costs 
this  brings  about.   The  Secretary  indicated  yesterday  that  an  overall  review  is  underway  to 
rationalize  this  process.   What  results  do  you  expect  and  when  will  real  changes  and  budget  savings 
occur? 

Mr.  Grumbly.   In  an  effort  to  simplify  our  internal  requirements,  and  in  recognition  of 
Executive  Order  12861,  Elimination  of  One-Half  of  Executive  Branch  Internal  Regulations,  the 
Secretary  directed  that  a  review  of  all  DOE  orders  take  place.   We  are  still  working  on  this  effort, 
but  to  date,  the  Secretary  has  cancelled  76  of  312  orders.   In  the  environment,  safety  and  health 
area  the  Department  will  be  reducing  47  orders  to  approximately  18  orders  and  11  rules  (issued 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  Price-Anderson  Act  Amendments  of  1988).   Our  environmental 
orders  will  be  reduced  to  only  2  and  will  allow  for  the  maximum  flexibility  at  the  Field  Office  level. 
This  review  is  expected  to  be  completed  prior  to  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  directives  reduction  initiative  is  a  balance  of  ensuring  the  safety  and  health  of  workers, 
which  is  the  paramount  consideration,  and  reducing  redundant,  burdensome,  or  inappropriate 
requirements.   In  addition  to  orders  and  standards,  the  Department  has  committed  to  operate  to 
OSHA  standards.   OSHA  requirements,  like  Departmental  requirements,  will  be  reviewed  (at  the 
activity,  facility,  or  site  level  as  appropriate)  to  determine  those  which  are  necessary  and  sufficient 
for  ensuring  the  safety  and  health  of  workers  while  performing  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  Order  revision  initiative  that  is  ongoing,  the  Department  is  pursuing  a 
process  to  tailor  standards  and  requirements  that  apply  to  a  given  facility/activity  to  the  complexity 
of  the  operation  and  the  hazard  it  poses.    The  Office  of  Environmental  Management  is  fully 
committed  to  this  set  of  necessary  and  sufficient  standards,  including  commercial  standards  where 
deemed  appropriate,  to  enhance  safety  performance  and  reduce  operating  costs.   This  necessary  and 
sufficient  based  approach  ensures  value-added  for  each  safety  and  health  measure  adopted,  and 
provides  cost  savings  by  reducing  the  burden  of  inappropriately  applying  standards  with  no 
commensurate  improvement  in  worker  safety  and  health. 

The  necessary  and  sufficient  approach  is  being  applied  at  several  of  our  sites  and  facilities 
across  the  complex.   The  preliminary  indications  are  very  positive  and  have  demonstrated  that  the 
process  will  allow  us  to  conduct  our  activities  in  an  environmentally  sound,  safe  and  cost  effective 
manner.   The  Department  will  be  tracking  the  cost  benefits  as  the  program  is  fully  implemented. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  internal  processes,  the  Secretary  announced,  on  February  16,  1995, 
the  formation  of  a  federal  Advisory  Committee  on  External  Regulation  of  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  Nuclear  Safety.   The  panel  will  recommend  how  existing  and  new  DOE  facilities  and 
operations  should  best  be  overseen  to  enhance  nuclear  safety,  eliminate  unnecessary  oversight,  and 
reduce  costs.   The  committee's  charter  responds  to  a  growing  sentiment  within  the  Department,  at 
DOE  facilities,  and  by  external  observers  that  DOE  self-regulation  is  cumbersome  and  inefficient, 
and  that  external  regulation  could  improve  safety  and  cut  costs.   A  transition  to  external  regulation 
was  also  embraced  during  a  meeting  held  in  February  with  the  Directors  of  DOE's  major 
laboratories,  and  senior  DOE  officials. 
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MAJOR  SUCCESSES 

Mr.  Fazio.   Please  take  this  opportunity  to  highlight  some  of  your  greatest  successes. 

Mr.  Grumbly.   Our  successes  have  come  in  many  categories.   We  have  made  significant 
progress  since  the  establishment  of  the  program  in  remediating  some  of  the  nation's  most 
contaminated  areas  and  buildings.   We  have  also  made  substantial  gains  in  the  last  year  in  reducing 
urgent  risks  as  well  as  changing  the  way  we  do  business  to  become  more  efficient  and  less 
expensive. 

Since  establishing  the  Office  of  Environmental  Management  in  1989,  we  have: 

Remediated  5,000  properties  contaminated  with  uranium  tailings; 
~         Completed  cleanup  of  16  former  nuclear  weapons  and  industrial  sites,  35%  of  the 

total; 
~         Completed  cleanup  of  14  out  of  24  uranium  mill  sites; 

Cleaned  up  1 19  waste  sites; 
—         Decommisioned  100  facilities; 

Removed  30  million  cubic  meters  of  contaminated  soil  and  uranium  tailings; 
~         Treated  a  total  of  4.2  billion  gallons  of  contaminated  surface  and  groundwater;  and 
--         Established  9  site  advisory  boards  to  help  build  stronger  stakeholder  relationships  and 

restore  trust. 

In  addition  to  these  cumulative  achievements,  we  have  made  progress  in  each  of  our  six 
strategic  goals. 

REDUCING  URGENT  RISKS:   We  have  addressed  three  of  our  greatest  safety  concerns  in 
the  past  year. 

First,  the  risk  of  explosion  in  a  high-level  radioactive  waste  tank  at  our  Hanford, 
Washington  site  has  been  virtually  eliminated  now  that  a  unique  mixing  pump  has  been 
installed,  tested,  and  is  now  in  routine  operation.   This  pump  allows  the  hydrogen  gas  that 
builds  up  inside  the  tank  to  be  vented  evenly,  avoiding  sporadic  build-ups  and  uncontrolled 
releases  that  have  occurred  in  the  past. 

Second,  we  have  begun  the  stabilization  of  some  of  the  most  hazardous  materials  in  our 
system:   plutonium.   Some  of  the  plutonium  we  have  is  presently  stored  in  unstable  forms 
and/or  conditions,  and  this  presents  a  fire  hazard  since  plutonium  can  spontaneously  ignite  in 
the  air  under  certain  conditions.   One  building  at  our  Rocky  Flats  site  in  Colorado  contains 
nearly  100  kilograms  of  this  unstable  plutonium.  The  stabilization  activities  will  eliminate 
the  risk  of  fire  and  result  in  safer  storage  conditions. 

Third,  we  manage  nearly  3,000  metric  tons  of  highly  radioactive  spent  nucler  fuel.   Some  of 
this  material  has  been  in  storage  for  over  30  years,  and  is  corroding.   This  leads  to  the  risk 
of  a  radioactive  release  and/or  exposures  to  workers.   Also,  many  of  the  storage  facilities 
were  not  designed  to  contain  the  fuel  for  as  long  as  they  have.   We  have  begun  an  agressive 
campaign  to  upgrade  storage  facilities,  build  new  ones,  and  transfer  the  spent  fuel  into  safer 
conditions.   Last  year  we  successfully  transferred  199  spent  fuel  elements  to  safer  storage. 
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WORKER  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY:   We  are  continuing  to  put  more  emphasis  on 
protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  the  people  who  are  in  the  "front  lines"  of  our  mission. 
Last  year  we  reduced  the  number  of  work-days  lost  due  to  accident  by  12%.   We  are  also 
continuing  with  training  programs  to  better  equip  workers  with  the  skills  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  safely  conduct  their  tasks.   Thousands  of  workers  will  be  trained  in  hazardous 
waste  operations  and  safety  procedures  as  part  of  our  ongoing  program. 

GAINING  MANAGERL\L  AND  FINANCL\L  CONTROL:   We  are  moving  ahead  with 
bold  changes  in  the  way  we  do  business. 

-  We  are  recompeting  $30  billion  worth  of  contracts  to  bring  incentives  more  in  line 
with  the  new  missions  we  have,  and  thus  save  the  taxpayers  money.   The 
consolidation  of  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  contracts  alone  will  save 
$500  million. 

—  We  are  strengthening  our  ability  to  manage  contractors  more  effeciently  by  hiring 
federal  employees  with  experience  in  cost  estimating  and  project  managing. 

-  And  we  are  looking  for  opportunities  to  allocate  funds  more  flexibly  and  based  on 
risk.   Our  proposal  for  a  FY  1996  site-based  budget  at  Rocky  Flats  will  demonstrate 
how  this  can  lead  to  more  effective  and  efficient  budgeting. 

DEMONSTRATING  TANGIBLE  RESULTS:   I  have  already  listed  some  of  the  programs 
cumulative  achievements,  and  would  like  to  refer  you  to  my  written  statement  for  a  detailed 
list  of  recent  accomplishments  and  commitments  for  the  future.   I  would  like  to  point  out, 
however,  that  the  Environmental  Management  program  has  finally  turned  the  comer  on 
results  and  is,  for  the  first  time,  devoting  more  resources  to  actual  cleanup  activities  than  to 
remedial  investigations,  feasibility  studies,  and  characterization  work.   This  trend  will 
continue,  as  more  and  more  of  our  efforts  and  funds  will  be  devoted  to  turning  earth,  and 
less  and  less  to  pushing  paper. 

DEVELOP  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  TECHNOLOGIES:   We  have  demonstrated  and  made 
available  for  transfer  to  the  private  sector  and  other  Federal  agencies  24  new  or  improved 
environmental  technologies  in  the  last  year.   Our  plans  for  the  next  year  are  ambitious:   we 
plan  to  demonstrate  50  new  or  improved  technologies  that  will  increase  effectiveness  and/or 
reduce  costs. 

STRENGTHEN  STAKEHOLDER  PARTNERSHIPS:   We  are  continuing  to  increase 
opportunities  for  input  and  participation  by  affected  stakeholders. 

-  We  have  formed  9  Site  Specific  Advisory  Boards  to  foster  meaningful  input  into 
decision  making  at  our  sites. 

—  I  established  an  Office  of  Public  Accountability  in  1993  shortly  after  taking  office. 

—  The  Environmental  Management  Advisory  Board  (EMAB)  involves  representatives 
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from  labor,  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  tribes,  states,  and  citizen 
groups  in  a  variety  of  issues  facing  the  Environmental  Management  program.  The 
EMAB  was  recently  reconstituted,  and  now  has  28  members. 

We  are  also  committed,  in  accordance  with  Executive  Order  12898  on  environmental 
justice,  to  working  with  those  individuals  and  groups  around  our  sites  who  may 
consider  themselves  to  be  disenfranchised.  For  example,  we  are  working  to  ensure 
that  the  Native  American  communities  around  our  sites  are  responsibly  included  in  all 
of  our  regulatory  n^otiations. 
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Mr.  Fazio.   Are  there  any  particular  projects  or  programs  that  are  particularly  worthy  of 
praise  for  turning  things  around  or  turning  a  comer? 

Mr.  Crumbly.   The  Dqwrtment  of  Energy's  Environmental  Management  program  is  making 
significant  strides  in  reducing  the  environmental  and  public  health  risks  and  hazards  from  more  than 
fifty  years  of  nuclear  weapons  production,  testing,  and  research.   These  results  not  only  demonstrate 
significant  progress,  but  also  reflect  a  new  way  of  doing  business  by  addressing  urgent  risks  first 
while  simultaneously  managing  the  long-term  contamination  and  health  risks  present  at  our  sites. 
Listed  below  by  site  are  several  projects  and  programs  worthy  of  mention  for  turning  things  around. 

HANFORD,  WASHINGTON 

Notable  projects  at  Hanfond  include  the  cleanup  of  the  North  Slope  and  ALE  Reserve  areas, 
which  constitute  46%  (250  square  miles)  of  the  surface  area  of  the  site,  to  be  made  available  for 
other  uses;  completion  of  the  Orphan  Underground  Storage  Tank  Removal  Program  one  year  ahead 
of  schedule;  and  completion  of  1 100  Area  (one  of  four  Hanford  National  Priority  List  sites) 
remediation  in  FY  1995. 

The  mixing  pump  installed  in  our  most  hazardous  tank,  the  hydrogen  burping  101-SY,  has 
controlled  the  release  of  potentially  explosive  hydrogen  now  for  one  and  a  half  years.   In  fact,  the 
test  pump  is  performing  so  well  that  we  will  use  another  mixing  pump  as  the  backup,  at  a  savings  of 
over  $10  million. 

In  the  High-Level  Waste  tank  farms,  we  re-started  the  evaporator,  processing  in  excess  of  5 
million  gallons  of  waste,  and  recovered  over  3  million  gallons  of  tank  space.  This  operation  is 
helping  alleviate  the  need  for  construction  of  additional  underground  storage  tanks. 

Last  year,  we  started  the  300  Area  Treated  Effluent  Disposal  Facility  operation.   This 
operation  was  started  ahead  of  schedule  and  $1.8  million  under  budget.   The  facility  plays  a  major 
role  in  Hanford's  commitment  to  stop  disposing  of  untreated  liquids  directly  to  the  soil,  and  to 
protect  Hanford  groundwater  and  the  Columbia  River. 

We  have  started  deactivation  of  the  Fast  Flux  Test  Facility  (FFTF).  This  deactivation  will 
reduce  overall  annual  plant  operating  costs  from  $60  million  to  $2  million  over  the  next  7  years. 
Currently,  reactor  defueling  is  2  months  ahead  of  schedule.   AdditionaUy,  we  have  approved  the 
accelerated  construction  of  a  sodium  storage  facility  to  allow  for  the  draining  of  liquid  sodium  from 
the  reactor  systems.   This  accelerated  construction  effort  additionally  will  reduce  the  overall  facility 
deactivation  costs  by  $36  million. 

Third,  Vice  President  Gore  commended  a  team  of  employees  for  their  successful 
privatization  of  a  surplus  4, (XX)  ton  extrusion  press  owned  by  DOE.   The  extrusion  press  was 
transferred  to  the  City  of  Richland,  Washington,  and  was  used  to  attract  Kaiser  Aluminum  and 
Chemical  Corporation  to  the  area.   KaisCT  has  launched  a  new  business  to  produce  extruded 
aluminum  products. 
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SAVANNAH  RIVER  SITE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

After  a  number  of  technical  problems  and  schedule  delays  which  had  plagued  the  startup  of 
the  Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility,  a  comprehensive  plan  in  now  in  place  to  achieve  startup  in 
December  1995. 

We  are  also  deactivating  the  Savannah  River  Site  fuel  fabrication  facilities.   In  FY  1995  and 
FY  1996,  the  highly  enriched  uranium  is  being  cast  into  ingots  and  shipped  to  Oak  Ridge  for 
consolidated  storage  with  other  uranium.   Once  this  material  is  removal  from  the  Savannah  River 
site  facilities,  the  security  forces  can  be  disbanded  and  considerable  money  saved.   In  FY  1995,  the 
operating  budget  for  these  facilities  was  $26  million,  while  in  FY- 1996  the  operating  budget  should 
be  $22  million.   Following  FY  1996,  annual  operating  costs  are  expected  to  decrease  to 
approjumately  $5  million. 


IDAHO  NATIONAL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY,  IDAHO 


A  program  that  has  made  great  progress  in  a  short  period  of  time  is  the  spent  fuel  storage 
program  at  the  Idaho  Chemical  Processing  Plant  located  at  the  Idaho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory  (INEL).   The  old  degraded  fuel  storage  facility  (CPP-603)  is  used  to  store  spent  fuel 
previously  shipped  to  Idaho.   This  facility  experienced  corrosion  of  spent  fuel  storage  equipment  and 
containers  due  to  the  age  of  the  facility  and  water  chemistry  problems.    In  1993,  DOE  began  a 
concerted  effort  was  begun  to  place  this  spent  fuel  into  compliant  storage.   New  stainless  steel 
equipment  was  used  to  provide  a  backup  to  the  corroded  storage  equipment.   Spent  fuel  in  weakened 
storage  containers  was  repackaged  to  ensure  integrity  of  the  fuel  containers.   A  plan  was  developed 
to  remove  all  fuel  from  the  CPP-603  underwater  storage  basins  and  decommission  the  facility.   The 
fuel  movements  out  of  the  facility  began  in  November,  1993  and  are  continuing  ahead  of  schedule. 
Over  220  fuel  elements  have  been  transferred  to  the  modem  fuel  storage  area  (CPP-666).  The  CPP- 
603  facility  storage  basins  will  be  completely  emptied  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  by  December,  2000. 
DOE  and  the  operating  contractor  received  a  commendation  from  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facility 
Safety  Board  in  a  July  6,  1994  letter  for  this  activity. 

At  INEL  for  the  past  3  years,  we  have  been  deactivating  the  Idaho  Chemical  Processing 
Plant  (ICPP)  and  stabilizing  fissile  materials.   Over  300  kilograms  of  enriched  uranium  has  been 
stabilized  and  removed  from  the  former  operating  lines.   The  removal  of  the  enriched  uranium  from 
the  former  processing  lines  has  resulted  in  lower  surveillance  and  maintenance  costs,  as  several 
hundred  instruments  have  been  taken  out  of  service  and  no  longer  require  either  monitoring  or 
calibration.   Additional  savings  are  being  accrued  as  a  result  of  no  continued  need  to  perform 
preventive  or  corrective  maintenance  on  equipment  taken  out  of  service. 

The  INEL  Federal  Facilities  Agreement  and  Compliance  Order  is  a  major  success  story  for 
DOE.   Since  the  agreement  was  signed  in  December  1991,  nine  Records  of  Decision  have  been 
signed,  153  of  the  335  potential  release  sites  have  been  resolved  as  "No  Further  Action"  required, 
all  44  pre  and  post  Record  of  Decision  enforceable  milestones  have  been  met,  three  major  CERCLA 
Interim  Actions  have  been  completed,  two  are  underway,  and  real  cleanup  is  being  accomplished  at 
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every  Waste  Area  Group  defined  in  the  Federal  Facility  Agreement/Consent  Order  (FFA/CO).  We 
accomplished  this  while  saving  upwards  of  $50  million  dollars  through  use  of  the  streamlined 
assessment  process  and  the  'bias  for  action'  prescribed  in  the  agreement  as  opposed  to  the  cost  of 
the  standard  CERCLA  Remedial  Investigation/Feasibility  Study  process. 

The  Pit  9  procurement  at  INEL  rq>resents  a  major  turning  point  in  the  way  DOE 
accomplishes  cleanup  work.   The  contract  is  a  private  sector  'fixed-price*,  'pay  for  performance' 
vehicle  in  which  the  cost  risk  is  primarily  on  the  sub-contractor.   The  project  is  using  innovative 
technologies  many  of  which  woe  developed  under  earlier  Environmental  Management  funded 
Technology  Devdopment  studies.   This  project  is  addressing  the  cleanup  of  buried,  transuranic 
(primarily  plutonium)  waste  from  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant,  and  is  expected  to  pave  the  way  for 
potential  treatment,  as  appropriate,  of  the  vast  inventory  of  buried  waste  at  INEL  and  throughout  the 
DOE  complex. 

ROCKY  FLATS,  COLORADO 

An  accelerated  action  under  a  proposed  action  memorandum  to  remove  hot  spots  located  in 
Operable  Unit  1  will  be  completed  in  FY  1995.  This  action  will  reduce  the  overall  risk  level  of 
Curable  Unit  1  to  levels  which  will  allow  a  No  Further  Action  Record  of  Decision  and  will  reduce 
the  remediation  costs  by  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.   Rocky  Flats  is  aggressively  pursuing  several 
accelerated  actions  for  the  cleanup  or  removal  of  contamination  from  release  sites.   These  early 
cleanup  actions  are  expected  to  reduce  the  risks  in  these  release  sites  to  no  action  levels  which  will 
eliminate  the  need  for  completing  the  time-consuming,  costly  RCRA/CERCLA  process  to 
accomplish  the  same  end  and  may  result  in  a  No  Further  Action  alternative.   Examples  include  hot 
spots,  tanks,  PCBs,  and  free  liquids  removal.   Rocky  Flats  has  expedited  the  closure  of  Operable 
Unit  15  and  is  proposing  an  accelerated  schedule  for  completion  of  the  Final  Record  of  Decision 
which  will  shorten  the  original  schedule  some  3-1/2  years  with  a  significant  cost  savings. 

The  following  noteworthy  actions  have  also  taken  place  at  the  Rocky  Flats  Site  during  FY 
1994  and  FY  1995:  initiated  of  shipments  of  low-level  waste  generated  by  Rocky  Flats  to  the 
Nevada  Test  Site,  and  continued  shipments  to  Hanford;  continued  a  cost  productivity  improvement 
program  that  has  achieved  $70  million  total  savings;  solidified  385  bottles  of  dilute  plutonium 
solutions  in  Building  771;  completed  an  environmental  assessment  for  Phase-H  liquid  stabilization 
activities  in  Buildings  771  and  371;  and  the  completed  an  environmental  assessment  and  initiated  the 
thermal  stabilization  of  plutonium  materials  for  improved  safe  storage  of  material. 

FERNALD,  OfflO 

The  Femald  site  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  project  that  has  turned  the  comer.   A  few  years 
ago,  this  project  was  the  focus  of  significant  concern  raised  by  the  regulators  and  local  public.  It 
received  significant  negative  national  attention  due  to  the  lack  of  ability  to  proceed  with  cleanup 
actions  at  the  site.   Since  that  time,  we  have  completed  18  removal  actions  and  plan  to  complete 
additional  removal  actions  in  FY  1995.  The  completed  removal  actions  include  the  K-65  Silos 
removal  action,  which  addressed  the  single  largest  point  source  of  radioactive  airborne 
contamination  from  the  site.     Assessment  activities  are  coming  to  a  close  with  the  finalization  of 
Record  of  Decision  for  the  site;  two  Records  of  Decision  were  issued  in  FY  1994,  three  will  be 
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issued  in  FY  1995,  and  the  final  Record  of  Decision  will  be  issued  in  FY  1996.   Completing  the 
assessment  phase  will  allow  the  Department  to  focus  our  efforts  on  the  cleanup  of  the  site. 
Remedial  action  was  started  with  the  demolition  of  two  major  plant  structures  in  FY  1994,  the 
planned  demolition  of  two  major  plant  structures  in  FY  1995,  and  the  initiation  of  construction  of 
the  Operable  Unit  4  pilot  vitrification  plant  in  FY  1994.    In  FY  1995,  an  additional  575,000  cubic 
feet  of  low-level  waste  will  be  disposed  from  the  Femald  site,  bringing  the  total  amount 
dispositioned  to  4,300,000  cubic  feet.   This  included  the  disposal  of  149  out  of  1,100  tons  of 
thorium  stored  on  site.   In  FY  1994,  31,400  cubic  feet  of  mixed  waste  backlog  were  removed  from 
the  site,  and  15,000  cubic  feet  of  mixed  waste  are  plarmed  to  be  disposed  of  in  FY  1995.   A  work 
force  restructuring  action  was  performed  in  FY  1994  and  one  is  currently  underway  to  better  focus 
the  work  force  on  performance  of  the  cleanup  action. 

LAWRENCE  LIVERMORE  NATIONAL  LABORATORY 

At  the  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory  Main  Site,  DOE  was  able  to  accelerate  the 
cleanup  time  of  fuel  hydrocarbon  contamination  in  the  groundwater.   Approximately  10,000  gallons 
of  gasoline  was  recovered  at  Treatment  Facility  F  using  Dynamic  Underground  Stripping 
Technology  in  a  shorter  time  than  using  conventional  pump  and  treat  systems. 

WELDON  SPRING 

Weldon  Spring  Site  is  one  project  that  exemplifies  a  turn  around  in  stakeholder  support.   In 
December  1987,  the  Department  proposed  to  stakeholders  to  clean  up  the  site  and  bury  the  waste  in 
an  on  site  disposal  facility.   It  was  unanimously  rejected  by  all  stakeholders.   In  September  1993, 
the  site  proposed  a  CERCLA  Record  of  Decision  to  clean  up  the  site  and  dispose  of  the  waste  in  an 
on  site  disposal  facility,  which  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  stakeholders.   This  turn  around  can 
be  attributed  to  improved  stakeholder  involved  and  communication,  and  paying  attention  to 
stakeholder  concerns.   The  implementation  of  interim  removal  actions  to  expedite  clean  up  as  well 
as  the  use  of  the  SAFER  approach  to  expedite  assessments  provide  the  stakeholders  the  evidence 
that  DOE  fully  intended  to  conduct  responsible  environmental  clean  up  at  the  site  that  was 
acceptable  to  them. 

TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT 

Environmental  Management's  Office  of  Technology  Development  offers  the  following 
success  stories  as  highlights  of  its  programmatic  accomplishments  to  date.  They  are  as  follows: 

Expedited  Site  Characterization  Gaining  Rapid  Acceptance  -  Demonstration  of  the 
integrated  characterization  approach  using  rapid,  cost-effective  minimally  intrusive  technologies  was 
done  successfully  by  an  interdisciplinary  team.  The  entire  characterization  process  was  expedited 
through  on-site  data  analysis,  data  integration,  and  improved  real-time  decision-making.  The  process 
initially  was  demonstrated  at  several  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  sites  in  Nebraska  and  at 
DOE'S  Pantex  Plant  in  Texas  with  regulatory  approval  of  the  work  plan  and  characterization  results. 
Time  savings  of  50  to  90  percent  and  cost  savings  of  50  to  75  percent  have  been  realized  over 
traditional  site  characterization  methodologies. 
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Horizontal  Wells  for  Vapor  Extraction  Accepted  as  Industrial  Standard  -  Industry  has 
accepted  DOE-developed  horizontal  wells  as  its  new  standard  to  remove  volatile  organic  compounds 
from  the  vadose  zone.   The  technology  was  demonstrated  five  times  more  effective  than  traditional 
pump  and  treat  cleanup  methods.   The  technology  is  licensed  to  14  companies  of  all  sizes;  was 
demonstrated  on  two  Air  Force  bases  and  at  DOE's  Paducha  site,  is  listed  in  30  Record  of 
Decisions,  and  is  available  for  application.   Estimates  indicate  that  treatment  costs  can  be  reduced 
by  40  percent. 

Minimum  Additive  Waste  Stabilization  (MAWS)  Reduces  Volume  for  Disposal  -  This 
concept  views  waste  streams  as  resources  for  vitrification  treatment  of  low  level  and  mixed  wastes. 
MAWS  treatment  is  done  on-site,  reduces  the  need  for  non-waste  additives  and  thermal  treatment 
processes,  and  reduces  overall  volume  of  the  final  product.   MAWS  produces  a  quality,  durable 
final  glass  waste  form,  exhibits  projected  cost  savings  of  >  50  percent  better  than  conventional 
cementation  treatment,  while  reducing  waste  volume  by  25  percent  or  more.  Primary  cost 
differences  are  driven  by  disposal  volume  and  containerization  needed  for  conventional  treatment. 
MAWS  was  demonstrated  at  DOE's  Femald,  Ohio  site;  GTS-Duratek,  under  contract  at  DOE's 
Savannah  River  Site,  is  vitrifying  sludges  using  MAWS.  Duratek  and  Chem-Nuclear  Systems  have 
formed  a  joint  venture  to  design,  build,  and  operate  a  commercial,  low-level  radioactive  waste 
vitrification  plant  using  MAWS  in  South  Carolina. 

Interagency  -  Industry  Collaboration  Demonstrates  Innovative  Bioremediation 
Technologies  —  Full-scale  demonstration  of  innovative  technological  systems  using  in-situ 
bioremediation  is  a  partnership  between  six  U.S.  companies,  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Air 
Force,  Department  of  Energy,  and  the  State  of  Delaware.   The  investors  in  the  demonstration  are 
the  problem  holders.   Demonstrations  of  DOE's  innovative  technology  is  to  be  done  on  the  Dover 
Air  Force  Base.  The  Air  Force  is  funding  infrastructure  costs;   EPA  and  the  State  of  Delaware  are 
obtaining  the  permits.   Once  demonstrated  successfully,  the  technologies  can  be  used  for  cleanup  at 
both  private  sector  and  Government  sites.  The  government  and  industry  are  cost  sharing  the 
demonstration  50-50;  estimated  cost  savings  are  between  50  to  75  percent  of  cleanup  costs. 

These  and  other  implemented  innovative  technologies  have  resulted  in  a  savings  of  over  $115 
million  to  date  in  DOE.   Savings  in  other  agencies  and  the  private  sector  are  being  documented. 
Future  application  of  these  and  other  innovative  technologies  ,can  result  in  savings  in  the  billions  of 
dollars. 

FEDERAL  FACBLmES  COMPLIANCE  AGREEMENT 

The  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  is  following  a  unique  program  under  the  Federal  Facility 
Compliance  Act  (FFCAct)  to  plan  for  the  treatment  of  mixed  radioactive  and  hazardous  waste  to 
meet  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA)  standards. 

Through  the  development  of  Site  Treatment  Plans,  this  program  is  devising  a  plan  to  alleviate 
the  risks  associated  with  the  hazardous  constituents  of  600,000  cubic  meters  of  waste  under  DOE 
purview  at  49  sites  in  22  states.  These  waste  streams  are  not  in  compliance  with  the  land  disposal 
restrictions  under  RCRA. 
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The  FFCAct  process  developed  over  the  past  year  has  resulted  in  a  new  way  of  doing 
business  for  the  Dq»rtment  of  Energy  and  its  r^ulators.   This  process  includes  open 
communication  and  cooperation  with  the  State  regulators,  EPA,  and  Tribal  Governments  on  a 
national  scale,  facilitated  through  the  National  Gov^nors'  Association  (NGA).   The  main  element  of 
this  open  communication  is  unconstrained  sharing  of  information  with  the  regulators  and  the  public, 
reflecting  DOE's  emphasis  on  openness  in  government.   This  provides  everyone  involved  with  the 
same  level  of  understanding  of  the  challenges  facing  EMDE  and  an  opportunity  to  provide 
knowledgeable  input  to  their  decisions.  Issues  have  been  raised  early  through  continued  discussion 
with  regulators  and  the  public  and  have  been  addressed  through  changes  to  the  process.   This 
approach  is  a  break  from  the  historic  practice  of  "decide,  announce,  defend"  and  has  proven  to  be 
more  successful. 

The  program  is  less  than  one  year  from  completing  its  initial  goal:  to  develop  plans  for 
treating  all  of  this  waste.   Program  implementation  will  continue  for  many  years  following  the 
structure  for  mixed  waste  managemoit  activities  presented  in  the  plans.   At  the  end  of  March,  DOE 
will  presoit  its  proposal  for  treating  all  of  these  waste  to  its  regulators.   Negotiations  will  then  take 
place  at  the  DOE  sites,  resulting  in  the  issuance  of  enforceable  Orders  by  October  1995,  which  will 
mark  the  achievement  of  this  program's  goal. 

This  resulting  process  will  serve  as  a  platform  to  address  other  issues,  building  on  the 
relationships  and  forums  created  by  the  FFCAct  implementation. 
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EM'S  INHERITED  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Fazio.  Will  you  please  describe  the  general  state  of  the  programs  you  inherited? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  There  are  two  elements  that  are  important  to  understand  about  the 
state  of  the  environmental  management  program  when  I  began  directing  it  ~  physical 
problems  and  institutional  problems.   We  are  fixing  both.  We  also  inherited  a  large  cadre  of 
talented  people,  from  world  class  scientists  to  skilled  technicians  ~  representing  valuable 
national  resources. 

First,  there  are  the  physical  conditions  of  the  buildings,  facilities,  and  surrounding 
environment.  These  were  severely  deteriorated,  resulting  in  serious  safety  risks  as  well  as  an 
enormous  backlog  of  accumulated  contamination  of  the  environment.   I  have  already  outlined 
in  my  written  statement  the  tasks  we  are  responsible  for,  and  my  written  statement  explains 
these  more  fully.   However,  I  would  like  to  say,  briefly,  that  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
sites  when  we  inherited  them  amounted  to  a  modem-day  Manhattan  Project-scale 
environmental  project.   This  was  the  result  of  over  fifty  years  of  nuclear  weapons 
production,  testing  and  research  with  little  or  no  priority  given  to  environmental  impacts. 

Second,  there  are  the  organizational  and  institutional  legacies.   The  business  practices 
of  the  past,  when  the  primary  mission  of  the  Department  was  the  production  and  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons,  are  not  suited  to  the  new  mission  of  environmental  restoration,  waste 
management,  and  public  and  worker  safety.   For  example: 

~         The  business  system  in  place  with  the  Department's  contractors  was  rigid  and 
oligopolistic.  There  was  too  little  competition  for  contracts,  and  the  norm  was 
to  have  one  large  M&O  contractor  manage  an  entire  site.   Also,  the  incentives 
were  not  based  on  saving  money  but  on  spending  it. 

When  the  Environmental  Management  program  was  established,  new 
environmental  contractors  were  brought  in.   However,  rather  than  supplanting 
the  old  contractors,  they  were  layered  on  top.  This  created  another  layer  of 
employees,  bureaucracy,  and  costs. 

-  We  inherited  70  enforceable  compliance  agreements  that  were  signed  in  an 
environment  much  different  than  today  without  adequate  consideration  of 
technical  feasibility  or  the  pace  of  funding.   As  a  result,  many  of  the 
compliance  milestones  are  technically  infeasible  or  simply  ask  too  much  too 
soon. 

~         Our  management  was  lopsided.   We  had  too  many  middle  managers  and  a 

bloated  contractor  workforce  with  too  few  cost  estimators  and  experienced  cost 
estimators  to  effectively  evaluate  contractors'  cost  proposals. 

—  The  risks  and  environmental  problems  around  the  Department's  weapons 
complex  were  not  fully  understood.   For  a  time,  there  was  an  effort  to 
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quantify  the  risks  from  the  top  down,  relying  on  expensive,  detailed  risk 
models  that  provide  false  precision  and  had  little  usefulness  in  a  management 


~  Efforts  to  develop  the  environmental  assessment  and  remediation  technologies 
were  not  adequately  focused  on  achievable  priorities  risks  by  idratifying  them, 
then  creating  methods  to  remediate  them,  was  disuse. 

These  problems  were  the  result  of  decades  of  a  "production  first'  organizational 
culture.   We  are  now  changing  that  culture  and  the  problems  it  presents  for  achieving  our 
environmental,  safety,  and  health  goals.   We  are  identifying  and  prioritizing  the  urgent  risks, 
recompeting  contracts,  renegotiating  compliance  agreements,  reducing  the  contractor 
workforce,  establishing  meaningful  relationships  with  stakeholders  and  the  public  to  guide 
decisions,  and  focusing  our  technology  development  efforts  to  provide  cost-effective 
remediation  techniques. 


Mr.  Fazio.   Although  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  eatex  with  a  completely  clean 
slate,  were  there  actions  taken  previous  to  your  taking  control  that  restricted  your  ability  to 
do  business? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  most  significant  actions  were  not  those  of  a  single  administration 
or  legislative  initiative,  but  rather  the  historic  operating  environment  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
production  system.  In  the  fifty  years  that  this  nation  produced  nuclear  wesqwns,  we  did  not 
place  any  priority  on  minimizing  the  waste  or  preventing  the  pollution  associated  with  these 
activities.   And  these  waste  streams  and  contaminants  are  significant. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  also  are  dealing  with  a  system  that  historically  has  been 
insulated  from  public  awareness  and  oversight,  issued  contracts  to  a  narrow  range  of 
companies,  and  then  operated  those  contracts  under  unique  and  unusually  favorable 
conditions  to  the  contractors. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Energy  and  its  predecessors,  until  recently,  operated 
outside  of  the  environmental  and  health  and  safety  laws  of  the  land.  Laws  which  private 
industry  had  to  comply  with.  This  was  the  result,  again,  of  the  mission  and  culture  of  the 
Department  being  so  overwhelmingly  tied  to  national  security.   However,  the  legacy  of  these 
exemptions  is  severe  and  widespread  contamination,  unsafe  facilities,  and  huge  volumes  of 
hazardous  waste  and  materials  that  we  must  safely  store,  treat,  and/or  dispose  of. 

We  are  attempting  to  address  these  legacies  by  allowing  -  indeed  encouraging  ~ 
more  public  access  to  information  and  the  decision  making  process,  opening  our  contract 
competition  to  a  wider  range  of  private  companies  to  ensure  that  we  find  the  best  suited 
skills,  and  altoing  the  way  contracts  are  written  to  put  a  premium  on  incentives  for  saving 
money  and  increasing  safety.   We  have  also  instituted  waste  minimization  and  pollution 
prevention  programs  into  the  work  that  we  do,  so  that  in  managing  the  environment,  safety 
and  health  risks  of  the  complex,  we  do  not  create  more  of  them. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Recognizing  that  you  probably  neither  seen  nor  heard  Dr.  Teller's 
testimony,  will  you  please  comment  on  the  view  that  DOE's  environmental  problems  are  not 
as  bad  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  views  of  Dr.  Teller,  based  upon  his  experiences,  are  not  shared 
by  many  of  the  experts  that  have  performed  environmental  assessments,  nor  shared  by  those 
who  live  adjacent  to  contaminated  sites.   Since  the  extent  of  environmental  problems  range 
over  many  magnitudes,  and  the  necessary  level  of  remediation  depends  on  the  future  land 
use,  there  is  not  a  simple  answer  to  this  question.   Some  projects  are  included  within  Dr. 
Teller's  estimation  of  low  risk;  but  most  sites  will  still  require  remediation  now,  or 
surveillance  far  into  the  future.   Dr.  Teller  is  an  eminent  scientist  in  the  areas  of  theoretical 
physics  and  weapons  development  and  a  keen  observer  of  all  science.   However,  he  is  not 
necessarily  qualified  on  issues  related  to  public  health,  environmental  science  and 
engineering,  toxicology,  nuclear  safety,  industrial  hygiene,  risk  analysis  or  public 
participation. 


PROPOSED  FY  1995  RESCISSIONS 

Mr.  Fazio.  What  impacts  do  you  see  from  the  proposed  rescissions  bill? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  proposed  rescissions  have  been  targeted  at  two  different  accounts 
under  the  Environmental  Management  program,  defense  non-defense. 

In  general,  the  amounts  being  taken  out  of  the  defense  account  are  relatively  snudl 
given  the  size  of  the  account.   These  reductions  can  be  managed  if  we  terminate  low-priority 
ongoing  projects,  do  not  begin  low  priority  projects  that  were  originally  scheduled,  defer 
maintenance  and  upgrades,  and  cut  certain  technology  development  programs.   However,  the 
proposed  rescissions  in  our  non-defense  account  are  much  larger  relative  to  the  size  of  that 
overall  account.  Given  this  difference,  and  the  timing  of  the  rescissions  -  halfway  through 
the  fiscal  year,  which,  in  effect,  doubles  the  impact  of  the  reduction  -  I  am  concerned  that 
these  rescissions  will  have  potentially  detrimental  impacts  to  many  of  our  ongoing  projects. 
In  fact,  we  have  identified  nearly  90  projects  in  25  states  that  would  suffer,  at  an  average  of 
roughly  17  percent  of  their  funding,  from  these  non-defense  cuts. 

Attached  is  a  letter  to  Chairman  Robert  Livingston  regarding  the  proposed  $45  million 
rescission  from  the  Environmental  Management  program  and  the  consequences  of  such  a 
rescission. 
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Department  of  Energy 

Washinglon.  DC  20585 
March  2,  1995 


The  Honorable  Robert  Livingston 

Chairman 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  writing  to  register  the  Department's  serious  concern  about  the 
proposed  $45  million  rescission  from  the  FY  1995  non-defense  budget  for 
the  Environmental  Management  program.  As  I  indicated  in  a  letter  to 
your  committee  on  February  22,  Congress  cannot  continue  to  cut  away  at 
this  program  without  real  consequences.  The  Department  has  already 
taken  productivity  improvement  cuts  of  more  than  $2  billion  between  1993 
and  1996,  and  are  in  the  midst  of  laying  off  18,000  contractor 
employees.  There  are  not  unlimited  efficiencies  that  can  be  gained  by 
cutting  this  budget.  The  Department  is  dealing  with  some  of  the  highest 
risks  in  the  world  today,  such  as  potentially  explosive  underground 
radioactive  waste  tanks  and  unstable  weapons-usable  plutonium.  We  have 
a  duty  and  a  moral  obligation  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  workers  at 
these  dangerous  facilities  and  the  communities  that  surround  them. 

In  addition,  our  budget  reflects  more  than  70  legal  agreements  with 
States  and  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  bring 
Departmental  facilities  into  compliance  with  applicable  environmental 
laws.  To  rescind  funding  for  meeting  environmental  and  safety 
requirements  amounts  to  an  unfunded  mandate  within  the  federal 
government. 

This  letter  is  Intended  to  provide  formal  notification  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  the  S45  million  cut  will  have  a  real  and 
direct  impact  on  our  ability  to  deal  with  the  serious  environmental  and 
safety  Issues  at  nearly  90  sites  in  26  states.  This  is  not  a 
'Washington  Monument',  as  some  individuals  have  suggested.  There  Is  no 
qysterious  overhead  account  from  which  these  cuts  can  be  taken 
painlessly.  These  cuts  will  have  consequences. 

The  Impact  of  the  proposed  $45  million  rescission  is  particularly  severe 
because  It  is  taken  from  the  non-defense  portion  of  our  budget  and  It 
occurs  at  the  midpoint  of  the  fiscal  year.  As  you  know,  non-defense 
spending  accounts  for  only  about  10  percent  of  the  Environmental 
Management  program  budget.  Hence,  even  though  the  rescission  Is  less 
than  half  of  the  $100  million  rescission  taken  from  our  defense  account, 
this  new  rescission  is  from  a  much  smaller  program  and  thus  has  a 
proportionately  greater  Impact. 
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Also,  because  the  proposea  >43  niMlur.  rescission  occurs  aldway  through 
the  fiscal  year.  It  will  have  an  effect  roughly  double  that  of  a  similar 
cut  taken  from  the  full  year.  Horeover,  the  proposed  cut  would  be  taken 
■against  those  activities  which  are  not  direct  cleanup  efforts  at 
Depai'tment  of  Energy  sites."   Hence,  of  the  non-defense  funding  for  the 
Environmental  Management  program,  approximately  $388.5  million  Is 
directed  at  "cleanup"  or  environmental  restoration  activities. 
Approximately  half  of  that  funding  supports  "direct"  remedial  activities 
(rather  than  Investigations  and  planning  leading  to  these  activities) 
and  would  be  protected  from  cuts  under  the  proposed  rescission  language. 
The  cuts  would  therefore  be  taken  from  the  remaining  $529  million,  only 
half  of  which  ($264  million)  remains  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Consequently  the  proposed  rescission  would  have  the  effect  of  annual 
17  percent  cut  In  available  relevant  funding  at  numerous  sites  (see 
enclosed  list). 

He  would  like  to  reiterate  the  request  In  our  February  22  letter  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  both  the  Committee's  action  and  the  long-term 
activities  of  the  Environmental  Management  program  with  you.  Please 
call  me  or  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  Hill  1am  J.  Taylor  III  at  (202)  586-5450  to  schedule  a  briefing. 
We  look  forward  to  working  cooperatively  on  these  challenging  Issues. 


Thomas  P.  firumbly 
Assistant  Secretary  for/ 
Environmental  Management 


Enclosure 


cc:  The  Honorable  David  Obey 
Ranking  Minority  Member 
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U.S.  Dqiartment  of  Eatrgy  Fadlhks  Fotoitially  AfTected 
By  Reducd«Mis  in  "NoD-Defcnse"  EnTironioeiital  and  Safety  Budgets 
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BUDGET  IMPACTS 

Mr.  Fazio.  What  impacts  are  likely  if  your  budget  is  below  the  proposed  level  set  in 
the  president's  submission? 

Mr.  Crumbly.   The  Department's  budget  projection  is  down  $14.1  billion  over  the 
next  five  years.   Of  this  amount,  $8.4  billion  is  associated  with  program  cuts  while  the 
balance  is  due  to  asset  sales.   The  Environmental  Management  program  budget  reductions 
will  account  for  the  largest  portion  of  this  cut.   For  fiscal  years  1997  through  2000  our 
request  is  being  reduced  by  $4.4  bUlion  in  outlays,  which  translates  into  approximately  $5.5 
billion  less  in  budget  authority  requests  from  previous  Administration  plans.   These 
reductions  are  significant,  but  I  believe  achievable. 

However,  make  no  mistake  that  there  are  limits  to  how  large  and  how  fast  budget 
reductions  can  happen  without  jeopardizing  our  ability  to  meet  our  legal  and  moral 
obligations  to  protecting  human  health  and  safety. 

About  65  percent  of  our  program  budget  is  driven  by  compliance  with  legal 
obligations.   About  25  to  35  percent  of  the  budget  is  governed  by  vital,  although  non-legal, 
nuclear  materials  safety  responsibilities.   This  leaves  little  room  for  further  efficiency  gains 
and  establishes  a  point  beyond  which  further  budget  cuts  will  go  directly  into  the  essence  of 
our  missions  and  undermine  our  efforts. 

If  our  FY  1996  budget  request  amount  is  reduced  substantially,  we  will  be  out  of 
compliance  with  many  of  our  legally  enforceable  agreements.   This  is  perhaps  the  best-case 
scenario.   As  I  mentioned  above,  we  also  have  serious  responsibilities  for  protecting  public 
and  worker  safety  in  the  nuclear  materials  area.   Should  our  resources  be  seriously 
constrained,  the  result  could  be  a  drastic  reduction  in  our  ability  to  fully  address  the  other 
problems  we  have  such  as  seeing  to  it  that  thousands  of  contaminated  buildings  are  stabilized, 
nuclear  materials  are  not  stolen,  sabotaged,  or  released,  and  that  our  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel  does  not  pose  threats  to  workers  and  the  public. 
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STREAMLINING  THE  REGULATORY  PROCESS 


Mr.  Fazio.   Are  there  other  examples  of  federal  facilities  that  could  act  as  a  model 
for  streamlining  the  regulatory  process? 


Mr.  Grumbly.  The  Department  of  ^ergy  is  the  lead  federal  agency  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Develop  On-Site  Innovative  Technologies  (DOIT)  Committee. 
The  DOIT  Committee  is  a  partnership  involving  the  Western  Governors*  Association  and  its 
member  states;  tribal  governments;  the  Departments  of  Interior,  Defense,  and  Energy  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency;  public  stakeholdCTs;  industry;  and  regulators.   Their 
mission  is  to  find  solutions  to  barriers  to  cleanup  activities  at  federal  facilities.  Those 
barriers  include  regulatory  impediments  that  hamper  interstate  permitting  and  streamlining  of 
technologies  across  federal  facilities. 

We  recognize  the  successful  models  developed  by  other  federal  facilities  such  as  the 
Air  Force,  Navy,  Army,  and  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  streamline  the  regulatory 
process.   The  valuable  and  creative  ideas  employed  at  site  such  as  McClellan  Air  Force  Base 
are  models  we  are  currently  evaluating  and  applying  to  our  processes.   For  example,  we  are 
initiating  partnering  and  facilitated  teamwork  approaches  at  key  field  sites.   As  documented 
at  other  federal  agencies,  the  benefits  of  facilitated  teamwork  are  improved  cleanups, 
improved  partnerships,  and  streamlined  regulatory  processes.   Employing  these  partnering 
models,  we  are  inviting  increased  involvement  and  cooperation  with  EPA,  the  States,  and  the 
stakeholders. 

We  have  also  taken  the  initiative  to  streamline  regulatory  processes  within  the 
Department.   Just  as  other  federal  agencies  are  doing  or  have  done,  the  Secretary  established 
a  new  policy  relative  to  compliance  with  CERCLA  and  NEPA  in  an  effort  to  streamline  the 
integration  of  these  two  regulatory  processes.   By  incorporating  NEPA  values  into  the 
technical  review  under  the  CERCLA  process,  we  have  not  compromised  the  quality  of  the 
analyses  or  the  merits  of  NEPA;  we  have  simply  eliminated  conflicting  procedural 
requirements.   The  Department  is  also  in  the  process  of  reviewing  its  internal  orders  and 
consolidating  and  eliminating  orders. 

Working  in  concert  with  the  Bivironmental  Protection  Agency,  my  staff  is  working 
on  another  key  initiative,  that  of  reducing  overlap  between  CERCLA  and  RCRA.   Generally, 
we  have  found  that  a  single  national  approach  may  not  be  appropriate  due  to  the  differences 
in  the  states'  RCRA  authority.   Instead,  the  Office  of  Environmental  Management  is 
currently  developing  guidance  on  the  principles  needed  to  resolve  conflicts  between  federal 
CERCLA  authority,  federal  RCRA  authority,  and  state  RCRA  authority  and  suggestions  on 
how  to  develop  a  reasonable  approach  at  individual  sites  that  is  amenable  to  both  the  federal 
and  state  regulators,  as  well  as  the  Department. 

In  summary,  the  Department  recognized  and  values  processes  employed  by  other 
federal  agencies  to  streamline  the  regulatory  processes,  and  we  are  building  upon  this 
experience  to  apply  successful  models  to  the  Department's  environmental  program. 
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DEVELOPING  NEW  TECHNOLOGIES 


Mr.  Fazio:   What  role  do  you  play  in  the  development  of  new  technologies? 

Mr.  Grumbly:   The  Office  of  Environmental  Management  (EM)  has  a  specific 
mission  to  aggressively  develop  improved  technologies  to:    1)  reduce  the  cost  of  cleanup;  2) 
enable  restoration  which  is  not  now  possible  or  practical;  and  3)  reduce  risks  to  workers,  the 
public  and  the  environment.   The  Office  of  Technology  Development  leads  the  efforts  of  EM 
to  these  ends.   Our  current  request  for  technology  development  focusses  on  five  problem 
areas: 

Mixed  Waste  Otaracterization.  Treatment,  and  Disposal.  Our  current  inventory  of 
mixed  waste  is  currently  133,000  cubic  meters,  but  up  to  1.2  million  cubic  meters  could  be 
accumulated  over  the  next  five  years.   Available  technologies  are  inadequate  technically  or 
regulatorily  or  both.   Our  goals  for  the  mixed  waste  technology  development  program  are  to 
perform  radioactive  demonstrations  as  early  as  possible,  and  to  pursue  versatile  treatment 
technologies  (plasma  and  vitrification)  as  well  as  non-thermal  treatment  options. 

Radioactive  Tank  Waste  Remediation.  DOE  is  responsible  for  332  underground  tanks 
containing  highly  radioactive  and  toxic  materials.   Many  tanks  are  leaking  and 
characterization,  retrieval,  and  treatment  are  technically  difficult.   Our  goals  are  to  develop 
technology  for  analyzing  tank  structural  integrity  and  waste;  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
technologies  for  retrieval  of  radioactive  materials  from  tanks;  and  to  develop  radionuclide 
extraction  technologies. 

Contaminant  Plume  Containment  and  Remediation.   An  estimated  600  million  gallons 
of  ground  water,  and  200  million  cubic  yards  of  soils,  are  contaminated  at  DOE  sites.  Our 
goals  are  to  develop  in  situ  capability  to  treat  soil  and  ground  water  contaminated  with  heavy 
metals  and/or  dense  non-aqueous  phase  liquids  (DNAPLs);  and  to  develop  technology  to 
control  the  spread  of  contaminated  plumes. 

Landfill  Stabilization.   DOE  landfills  contain  an  estimated  three  million  cubic  meters 
of  radioactive  and  hazardous  buried  waste.   Containers  have  breached,  contaminating 
surrounding  areas.   Our  goals  are  to  develop  technology  for  containment  and  in  situ 
stabilization  of  buried  waste;  and  to  develop  technology  for  retrieval,  characterization, 
contaminant  control,  and  subsequent  treatment  of  landfill  waste. 

Facility  Deactivation,  Decommissioning,  and  Material  Disposition.   DOE  owns  1,2(X) 
contaminated  buildings  that  require  decommissioning  and  S,(XX)  contaminated  buildings  that 
require  deactivation.   Industry-accepted  baseline  processes  will  generate  large  volumes  of 
contaminated  materials  and  secondsuy  wastes.   Our  goals  for  this  program  are  to  develop 
systems  and  processes  for  the  deactivation,  decontamination,  decommissioning, 
dismantlement,  and  disposition  of  materials  facilities. 
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Mr.  Fazio.   How  do  you  promote  those  technologies  without  putting  federal  dollars  at 


Mr.  Grumbly.  Environmental  Management  (EM)  is  involved  in  joint  demonstrations 
projects  with  international  organizations  to  enhance  the  early  availability  of  improved 
technologies  for  our  own  complex  cleanup  and  to  facilitate  international  technology  transfer. 
EM  does  not  pursue  foreign  aid  activities. 

EM's  Office  of  Technology  Development  (EM/OTD)  has  established  a  strong  track 
record  of  leveraging  its  federal  resources  through  cost-sharing  with  the  private  sector  and 
other  federal  agencies.   Private-public  partnerships  enable  participants  to  share  risk  and  more 
rapidly  develop  and  demonstrate  innovative  environmental  technological  systems. 

For  example,  the  Western  Governors'  Association  through  its  partnership  called, 
Developing  On-Site  Innovative  Technologies,  or  DOIT,  involves  the  financial  participation  of 
20  western  states,  industry,  tribal  nations,  stakeholders,  and  four  federal  agencies 
(Departments  of  Defense,  Interior,  Energy  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency)  to 
develop  and  test  new  approaches  to  waste  technology  development  and  demonstration  for 
mixed  wastes. 

Another  partnership  involves  six  private  sector  firms,  the  Air  Force,  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  State  of  Delaware  and  EM/OTD  to  perform  full-scale  demonstration 
of  in-situ  bioremediation  systems.   Demonstrations  of  EM/OTD's  innovative  technology  are 
to  be  done  on  the  Dover  Air  Force  Base  with  the  Air  Force  funding  infrastructure  costs; 
EPA  and  the  State  of  Delaware  are  obtaining  the  permits.  The  government  and  industry  are 
cost  sharing  the  demonstration  50-50,  and  estimated  cost  savings  are  50  to  75  percent  of 
cleanup  costs  using  conventional  pump-and-treat  technology  in  less  than  five  years.   DOE  is 
leveraging  its  dollars  greater  than  10  to  1. 


Mr.  Fazio.  What  can  this  subcommittee  do  to  facilitate  the  development  of  those 
technologies? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  There  are  several  major  barriers  that  significantly  interfere  with 
development,  demonstration,  and  commercialization  of  environmental  remediation  technolo- 
gies. The  subcommittee  may  be  able  to  assist  the  executive  agencies  in  addressing  and/or 
removing  some  of  the  barriers.   The  major  ones  include:   an  unpredictable  commercialization 
pathway;  lack  of  entrq>reneurial  management  by  the  DqKUtment;  inconsistent,  multi-level 
permitting  processes  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels  that  create  time-consuming  and 
costly  delays  and  bias  the  market  toward  local  fragmentation;  liability  exposure  and  legal 
issues;  a  cumbersome,  slow  procurement  process;  lack  of  market  opportunities  identified  for 
the  private  sector  within  the  federal  agencies;  communication  among  the  federal  agencies  and 
the  private  sector.   In  addition,  incomplete  cost  and  performance  data,  due  in  part  to 
technology  developers'  inability  to  obtain  access  to  demonstration  sites,  results  in  inadequate 
data  for  assessment  of  performance  and  economics  by  developers,  inv^tors,  regulators,  and 
potential  users. 
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GENERAL 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  What  was  your  motivation  in  placing  the  Wayne,  New  Jersey, 
Thorium  Site,  which  you  have  already  begun  to  take  action  on  remediating,  on  the 
prospective  list  of  projects  to  be  terminated? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Wayne  Site  is  not  on  the  list  of  "projects  to  be  terminated.  "The 
list  of  potentially  affected  sites  we  released  was  just  that  -  potentially  affected.  We  do  not 
intend  to  "terminate"  environmental  restoration  operations  at  the  Wayne  site.  Nonetheless, 
cutting  this  budget  requires  cutting  individual  site  budgets,  very  likely  including  the  Wayne 
site. 

The  list  we  released  is  based  on  the  proposed  $45  million  rescission  to  our  non- 
defense  account.  The  impact  of  the  proposed  $45  million  rescission  is  particularly  severe 
because  it  is  taken  from  the  non-defense  portion  of  our  budget  and  it  occurs  at  the  midpoint 
of  the  fiscal  year.   As  you  know,  non-defense  spending  accounts  for  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  Environmental  Management  program  budget.   Hence,  proportionately  the  cut  has  a  much 
greater  impact  than  a  cut  twice  as  large  in  the  Defense  account. 

Also,  because  the  proposed  $45  million  rescission  occurs  midway  through  the  fiscal 
year,  it  will  have  an  effect  roughly  double  that  of  a  similar  cut  taken  from  the  full  year. 
Consequently  the  proposed  rescission  would  have  the  effect  of  an  annual  17  percent  cut  in 
available  relevant  funding  at  numerous  sites. 

Our  current  plans,  should  the  rescission  pass,  are  to  reduce  activity  and  funding  at  the 
Wayne  site  by  about  9  percent  ~  or  approximately  $374,700  from  its  FY  1995  appropriation 
of  $4,163,000  -  somewhat  below  the  national  average  resulting  from  this  cut.   This  would 
lead  to  schedule  slippages  in  completion  of  the  work  we  conduct  at  Wayne  and  other 
Formerly  Utilized  Sites  Remedial  Action  Program  sites. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  Department  of  Energy's  Fiscal  Year  1996 
budget  request  for  the  Department  of  Energy's  Environmental  Management  (EM) 
program.  This  program  manages  the  human  health  and  safety  and  environmental 
contamination  consequences  of  the  nation's  fifty  year  nuclear  weapons 
research,  production,  and  testing  program. 


In  my  testimony.  I  will : 

•  Begin  with  some  background  of  the  Environmental  Management  program  and 
describe  the  progress  we  have  made  and  the  challenges  we  face: 

•  Present  an  analysis  of  the  budget  requests  for  each  program  area, 
explaining  the  major  activities,  accomplishments,  and  commitments  for 
each  program;  and 

•  Discuss  some  of  the  new  program  initiatives  and  progress  being  made 
toward  achieving  our  strategic  goals. 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Last  year  the  Department  submitted  a  budget  request  for  the  Environmental 
Management  program  that  was  essentially  flat,  halting  the  trend  of  increasing 
budget  requests  that  had  occurred  since  the  program  was  established  in  1989. 
This  year.  I  can  report  that  this  trend  is  being  reversed  with  our  FY  1996 
budget  request,  which  represents  a  reduction  from  last  year  given  a  comparable 
work  scope.  We  have  made  substantial  progress  in  changing  the  way  we  do 
business  and  have  achieved  increased  cost  savings,  efficiency  gains,  and 
productivity.  All  this  translates  into  safer  work  conditions,  better 
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protection  of  public  health  and  safety,  and  a  cleaner  environment,  all  at  less 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  Environmental  Management  program  is  playing  a  large  role  in  contributing 
to  a  leaner  federal  government  and  deficit  reduction  in  line  with  the 
President's  proposed  budget.  The  entire  Departmental  budget  is  being  reduced 
by  $10.6  billion  over  the  next  five  years.  The  Environmental  Management 
program  budget  request  will  account  for  a  large  portion  of  this  reduction. 
For  fiscal  years  1997  through  2000  our  request  is  being  reduced  by  $4.4 
billion  in  outlays,  which  translates  into  approximately  $5.5  billion  less  in 
budget  authority  requests  from  previous  Administration  plans.  These 
reductions  are  significant,  but  I  believe  achievable. 

However,  notwithstanding  our  commitment  to  continually  improve  efficiency  and 
increase  our  productivity,  there  are  limits  to  how  much  our  budget  can  be 
reduced  without  jeopardizing  public  health  and  safety  and  our  ability  to 
comply  with  applicable  laws  and  agreements.  The  Environmental  Management 
program  has  broad  responsibilities,  one  of  which  is  securely  storing  more  than 
25  metric  tons  of  plutonium  --  the  stuff  of  nuclear  weapons  --  to  prevent 
theft,  sabotage,  or  diversion.  Although  the  environmental  and  waste 
management  missions  we  have  responsibility  for  include  traditional 
environmental  activities  to  protect  public  health  and  safety,  a  mistake  in 
safeguarding  this  nuclear  material  could  result  in  incalculable  calamity  on  a 
global  scale.  Fortunately,  the  Department  has  been  successful  in  preventing 
such  acute  problems.  Nonetheless,  nearly  fifty  years  of  nuclear  weapons 
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production  have  left  us  with  a  massive  environmental  legacy  for  which  we  have 
a  moral  and  legal  obligation  to  address. 

Our  FY  1996  request  reflects  an  increased  commitment  to  resolving  the 
environmental  and  safety  problems  we  face  as  well  as  a  continued  commitment  to 
improve  the  way  the  Department  has  historically  done  business.  Our  request 
includes  funding  for  significant  new  added  responsibilities:  management  of 
the  Savannah  River  Site  in  South  Carolina,  the  Mound  Site  in  Ohio,  and  the 
Pinellas  Plant  in  Florida  and  nearly  50  other  high  risk  facilities.  The  base 
budget,  not  including  this  additional  scope  of  work,  for  Waste  Management. 
Environmental  Restoration,  Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization. 
Technology  Development  and  other  programmatic  activities  is  actually  four 
percent  less  than  the  amount  appropriated  in  FY  1995. 

BACKGROUND  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 

To  fully  understand  the  Environmental  Management  budget  request,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  that  the  scope  of  the  program  involves  far  more  than 
just  "cleanup."  The  Department's  Office  of  Environmental  Management, 
established  in  1989.  manages  the  largest  environmental  stewardship  program  in 
the  world  --  with  over  130  sites  and  facilities  in  over  30  states  and 
territories  --  estimated  to  cost  several  hundred  billion  dollars  over  several 
decades.  The  number  of  sites  and  facilities  under  our  management  continues  to 
grow  as  more  buildings  become  surplus.  The  nuclear  weapons  production  complex 
alone  is  spread  over  thousands  of  square  miles  in  13  states.  This  complex 
shut  down  its  nuclear  weapons  production  operations  in  the  late  1980's, 
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leaving  a  legacy  of  thousands  of  contaminated  areas  and  buildings,  huge  waste 
volumes,  and  a  large  amount  of  hazardous  nuclear  materials  still  "in  the 
pipeline"  of  their  production  processes.  The  Environmental  Management 
program's  job  is  to  address  the  most  immediate,  urgent  risks  to  human  health 
and  the  environment  as  well  as  manage  the  long-term  contamination  and  safety 
threats. 

Simply  said,  our  job  is  to  safely  administer  the  sites,  facilities,  and 

operations  under  our  management.  However,  the  task  is  far  easier  described 

than  carried  out.  To  illustrate,  we  deal  with  a  wide  variety  of  threats  and 

sks  such  as: 

hundreds  of  large,  underground  high-level  radioactive  waste  tanks,  many 

of  which  have  leaked,  and  some  of  which  may  pose  danger  of  an  explosion: 

thousands  of  metric  tons  of  highly  radioactive  spent  nuclear  fuel  in 

various  types  of  storage,  some  corroding:  and 

thousands  of  radioactively  contaminated  buildings  that  must  be 

stabilized  and  eventually  decontaminated. 

contaminated  drinking  water,  soils,  and  surface  water: 

worker  exposure  to  radiation  and  chemicals: 

theft  or  diversion  of  nuclear  weapons  material  (e.g.,  plutonium  and 

highly  enriched  uranium): 

industrial  and  transportation  accidents: 

We  simultaneously  satisfy  a  wide  variety  of  demands: 

compliance  with  state  and  federal  laws  and  regulations: 

compliance  with  negotiated  agreements  stemming  from  those  regulations  or 

court  orders: 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  nuclear  nonproliferation  safeguards 

requi  rements : 

Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board  "Recommendations": 

Worker  safety  and  health  protection  expectations  derived  from  OSHA, 

nuclear  industry,  and  Departmental  practices: 

Short-  and  long-term  technology  development  needs;  and 

Worker  and  community  development  needs  (e.g.,  training  and  land  reuse): 
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The  task  ahead  remains  formidable,  and  yet  presents  many  opportunities  for 
improving  upon  how  we.  as  a  nation,  respond  to  the  challenges  of  remediating 
the  environmental  legacy  of  almost  five  decades  of  nuclear  weapons  production. 
While  the  full  nature  and  extent  of  contamination  at  the  sites  may  not  be 
fully  known  for  many  years,  we  are  taking  some  tangible  steps  now  to  identify 
and  mitigate  their  environmental  and  health  risks. 

For  example,  our  technology  development  efforts  help  us  to  better  understand, 
in  a  more  cost-effective  manner,  the  type  and  extent  of  the  environmental  and 
safety  risks  at  our  sites  --  a  necessary  first  step  in  the  process  of 
remediating  these  problems,  such  as  dealing  with  plutonium  in  various  forms 
and  spent  nuclear  fuel  rods.  Technology  development  also  addresses  the  chief 
concerns  and  lessons  learned  since  the  establishment  of  the  Environmental 
Management  program  and  through  the  Superfund  experience.  These  include  the 
lack  or  inadequacy  of  existing  technologies  to  fully  remedy  many  of  our 
complex  environmental  problems,  as  well  as  the  staggering  cost  of  some  of 
these  technologies:  the  lack  of  data  available  to  fully  characterize  the 
risks;  and  the  problem  of  no  consensus  on  standards  for  remediation. 

MAKING  PROGRESS 

I  would  now  like  to  highlight  some  of  the  Environmental  Management  program's 
accomplishments. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  Environmental  Management  program  is  making 
significant  strides  in  reducing  the  environmental  and  public  health  risks  and 
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hazards  from  more  than  fifty  years  of  nuclear  weapons  production,  testing,  and 
research.  These  results  not  only  demonstrate  significant  progress,  but  also 
reflect  a  new  way  of  doing  business  by  addressing  urgent  risks  first  while 
simultaneously  managing  the  long-term  contamination  and  health  risks  present 
at  our  sites.  For  example,  in  the  last  year  we  have  addressed  urgent  risks  in 
the  following  areas: 

•  Completed  safety  improvements  to  a  building  and  begun  to  stabilize 
inventories  of  pyrophoric  plutonium  contained  inside  it  at  the  Rocky 
Flats  Plant  in  Colorado  in  FY  1995.  This  material  poses  a  fire  hazard 
since,  under  certain  conditions,  plutonium  ignites  in  air; 

•  Safely  transferred  199  spent  nuclear  fuel  elements  to  safer  storage 
facilities  in  Idaho;  and 

•  Returned  153  spent  nuclear  fuel  elements  containing  weapons -grade 
uranium  of  United  States  origin  from  foreign  research  reactors. 
Accepting  these  fuel  elements  helps  support  the  Nation's  nuclear 
nonproliferation  policy  because  they  contain  weapons -usable  highly- 
enriched  uranium; 

•  Began  routine  operation  of  a  pump  that  has  virtually  eliminated  the 
threat  of  explosion  in  a  high-level  waste  tank  at  our  Hanford  site. 

We  have  also  achieved  impressive  cumulative  results  that  begin  to  reduce  the 
backlog  of  accumulated  waste  and  long-term  contamination  problems  across  the 
country: 

Decommissioned  approximately  100  facilities  across  the  complex; 

Cleaned  up  16  former  nuclear  weapons  and  industrial  sites  and  14  sites 
associated  with  uranium  mining  and  milling; 

Remediated  over  nearly  5.000  public  and  private  properties  contaminated 
with  uranium  tailings; 

Treated  2.4  billion  gallons  of  ground  water  and  1.8  billion  gallons  of 
surface  water; 

Recycled  16  million  pounds  of  scrap  metal; 
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Safely  transported  roughly  one  million  tons  of  hazardous  materials  in 
140,000  shipments;  and 

Saved  over  $115  million  through  the  use  of  new  technologies. 


CHANGING  THE  WAY  WE  DO  BUSINESS 

These  achievements  demonstrate  real  progress  in  meeting  our  legal  and  moral 
obligations.  However,  inefficiencies  still  exist  in  our  system,  and  there  is 
room  for  more  improvement.  Also,  given  the  downward  trend  in  funding  for  the 
Department's  Environmental  Management  program,  we  cannot  afford  to  become 
complacent.  To  make  up  for  this  year's  real  budget  reductions,  and  to 
continue  to  seize  opportunities  for  increasing  productivity,  we  must  continue 
to  be  smarter  about  the  way  we  operate  through  Increasing  efficiency  and 
eliminating  wasteful  spending  by  hiring  experienced  federal  project  managers, 
streamlining  our  contractor  workforce,  reducing  indirect  and  overhead  labor 
costs,  and  reforming  our  contracts.  For  example: 

•  We  have  hired  1.200  experienced  project  managers,  cost  estimators, 
safety  and  health  professionals,  and  environmental  engineers  to  provide 
greater  accountability  and  oversight  at  our  sites.  Years  of 
Congressional  oversight  and  hearings  on  wasteful  spending  and  poor 
health  and  safety  practices  were  the  impetus.  In  return  for  additional 
staff,  field  office  managers  have  committed  to  specific  productivity 
savings. 

•  We  are  reducing  the  number  of  contractor  employees  by  a  total  of  about 
17.500  --  about  34  percent  --  from  FY  1994  to  FY  1996.  We  are 
downsizing  our  workforce  in  accordance  with  Section  3161  of  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  of  1993  to  mitigate  adverse  effects  of  such  layoffs. 
In  making  these  cuts,  we  have  tried  to  the  extent  possible  to  be 
equitable  across  our  sites.  However,  there  are  particular  sites  where 
significant  productivity  improvements  are  possible  to  correct 
particularly  inefficient  operations.  The  Rocky  Flats  Plant  in  Colorado 
and  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  are  taking  about  35  and  30 
percent  reductions  of  their  total  workforce,  respectively:  the  Hanford 
Site  in  Washington  and  the  Savannah  River  Site  in  South  Carolina  are 
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reducing  their  workforce  by  26  and  22  percent,  respectively  (see 
attached  chart). 

We  are  recompeting  and  renegotiating  30  billion  dollars  worth  of 
contracts  to  include  greater  incentives  for  outstanding  performance  and 
to  ensure  that  the  contractors  --  not  the  taxpayers  --  take  on  a  larger 
share  of  the  risks  associated  with  doing  business  with  the  Department. 
A  recently  completed  consolidation  of  our  Idaho  contract  is  projected  to 
save  $500  million  over  the  next  five  years. 


By  instituting  these  changes,  we  believe  that  our  program  will  be  able  to  meet 
its  legal  commitments  during  FY  1996.  with  a  few  exceptions  that  we  have 
already  begun  working  with  State  regulators  to  resolve. 

Our  program  will  continue  to  be  driven  by  a  results -oriented,  risk-based 
approach  that  seeks  to  address  the  most  urgent  public  health  and  safety 
problems  first.  However,  after  this  fiscal  year,  even  with  the  continued 
productivity  savings  that  are  expected,  there  will  be  a  gap  between  available 
resources  and  requirements  in  the  future.  In  order  to  continue  to  meet  our 
obligations,  we  will  need  to  address  these  outyear  challenges  with  new 
analytical  tools,  renegotiation  of  some  of  our  compliance  agreements,  and 
through  statutory  changes. 

To  help  shape  a  smarter,  more  productive  program,  we  are  responding  to  several 

Congressional  requirements  by  developing  analytical  and  informational  tools: 

•    Baseline  Environmental  Management  Report  will  be  submitted  to  Congress 
at  the  end  of  March.  This  is  the  Department's  first  attempt  since  1988 
to  estimate  the  total  life-cycle  costs  and  schedules  to  complete  its 
Environmental  Management  missions.  It  will  also  examine  the  potential 
impacts  on  cost  of  several  factors,  including  future  land  use.  residual 
contamination  standards,  and  technology  development. 
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•  Risk  Report  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  in  June.  While  we're  making 
progress  in  this  program,  we  realize  that  we  must  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  risks  and  how  those  risks  are  reflected  in  our 
compliance  agreements.  This  report  presents  an  evaluation  of  the  risks 
to  the  environment,  workers  and  the  public  posed  by  Departmental 
facilities  that  are  currently  subject  to  compliance  agreements. 

•  Environmental  Management  Annual  Cost  and  Variance  Report  to  Congress 
describes  progress  by  the  program  across  the  country  at  our  sites, 
including  cost  and  schedule  performance  information. 

With  these  tools  we  expect  to  improve  our  ability  to  plan  the  long-term  future 
of  the  program. 


These  managerial  initiatives  are  bold  and  necessary  to  increase  productivity, 
and  the  tools  we  are  using  to  plan  for  a  better  future  will  reduce  costs.  But 
these  are  not  sufficient  to  ensure  success  in  the  future.  We  still  face  a 
real  reduction  in  budget  relative  to  scope  of  work  this  year,  and  even  deeper 
reductions  in  later  years.  Therefore,  another  way  in  which  we  are  ensuring 
that  we  continue  to  meet  our  legal  obligations  is  by  working  with  regulators 
to  make  appropriate  changes  to  compliance  agreements  and  asking  for 
appropriate  changes  in  regulations  that  apply  to  the  Department  such  as  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response.  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  or 
"Superfund"  law.  Changing  this  law  to  account  for  future  land  uses  will  help 
promote  faster  turn  around  times  in  some  cleanup  actions,  and  will  save  money. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Department  is  committed  to  complying  with  the  laws 
that  apply  to  its  sites  and  operations.  The  Environmental  Management  program 
will  be  in  substantial  compliance  in  FY  1996  with  these  agreements  if  Congress 
appropriates  the  President's  budget  request.  However,  many  of  our  compliance 
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agreements  were  signed  during  a  climate  much  different  from  the  one  we  have 
today.  Some  of  the  milestones  and  schedules  for  completion  are  unworkable. 
Recognizing  this,  it  is  a  reasonable,  and  indeed  sensible,  thing  to  do  to  work 
cooperatively  with  the  States,  stakeholders,  and  EPA  to  renegotiate  those 
agreements  as  appropriate  to  align  them  more  with  current  fiscal  reality. 
Also,  our  goal  in  renegotiating  these  agreements  is  to  ensure  that  they  will 
achieve  the  greatest  risk  reduction  and  risk  prevention  per  dollar  spent. 

The  outlook  for  the  Environmental  Management  program  depends  on  many  things. 
I  have  described  the  managerial  changes  we  are  implementing  to  address  the 
challenges  we  face  given  declining  resources.  I  have  also  outlined  the  focus 
on  urgent  risk  reduction  in  prioritizing  a  results -oriented  program.  However, 
the  scope  of  the  Environmental  Management  program  demands  a  national  debate  to 
help  set  priorities  and  directions  for  the  future.  Some  of  the  issues  that  I 
believe  we  need  to  work  on  together  include  the  following: 

•  \fle  need  to  reconsider  the  pace  and  long-term  schedule  for  the 
Environmental  Management  program.     In  1989.  the  Administration  committed 
to  a  30-year  program.  Now,  preliminary  analysis  indicates  that  such  a 
schedule  is  neither  feasible  nor  wise.  We  need  to  consider  carefully 
how  to  pace  different  aspects  of  the  program.  Our  near-term  goals  need 
to  address  our  urgent  risks  such  as  the  Hanford  waste  tanks,  spent 
nuclear  fuel,  and  stabilizing  nuclear  materials  and  facilities  to  reduce 
maintenance  costs.  In  addition,  we  need  to  invest  in  new  technologies 
so  that  we  have  more  effective  and  less  costly  remedies  in  the  future. 
We  need  to  think  carefully  about  the  risks  and  benefits  of  each 
alternative  before  selecting  a  particular  course.  In  fact,  the  decision 
will  not  be  a  single  one,  but  will  be  thousands  of  individual  decisions 
based  on  the  best  information  we  can  obtain  on  risks,  costs,  and 
schedules. 

•  \fJe  lack  a  rational  and  timely  process  to  allocate  funds  given  in  the 
event  of  a  shortfall.     I  know  that  the  Federal  Facilities  Environmental 
Restoration  Dialogue  Committee  --  the  "Keystone"  group  in  which  the 
Department  participated  --  recommended  in  1993  that  a  pro  rata 
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allocation  be  made  among  compliance-related  budget  areas  for 
environmental  restoration  and  related  activities.  First,  environmental 
restoration  activities  are  only  one  part  of  our  budget  and  other 
activities  such  as  waste  management  and  facility  stabilization  need  to 
be  considered  in  the  allocation  of  cuts.  Also,  although  this  process  is 
appealingly  simple,  it  does  not  take  into  consideration  differences 
between  sites  such  as  efficiency,  risk  or  opportunities  to  make 
progress. 

With  respect  to  the  last  point,  we  plan  to  take  a  step  toward  a  more  efficient 

budget  allocation  process  this  year.  We  propose  a  pilot  project  at  Rocky 

Flats  to  implement  a  site-based  budget,  rather  than  allocating  funds  through 

the  traditional  program  organizational  elements.  The  goal  of  this  initiative 

is  to  provide  sufficient  flexibility  to  the  site  to  ensure  that  funds  are 

allocated  to  the  highest  priorities  after  the  appropriation  process  is 

completed  to  address  urgent  risks  or  to  make  investments  to  reduce  long-term 

maintenance  costs.  Site  managers  will  be  better  able  to  work  cooperatively 

with  their  local  regulators  and  stakeholders  to  develop  priorities  that  make 

sense  for  the  site.  These  changes  allow  site  managers  to  be  more  responsive 

to  changing  needs  or  site  conditions,  and  avoids  the  cumbersome  budget 

reprogramming  process  currently  used.  If  this  pilot  proposal  is  approved  and 

successful  in  FY  1996  at  Rocky  Flats,  I  plan  to  expand  this  budget  technique 

to  all  sites  for  FY  1997. 

In  addition,  we  are  exploring  other  options  with  respect  to  budgeting  and 
priority  setting  that  could  help  reduce  total  program  costs  and  better  focus 
technical  expertise.  These  options  are  at  the  early  stages  of  development, 
but  could  have  the  potential  to  dramatically  change  and  improve  how  we  conduct 
business,  how  much  it  costs,  and  how  long  it  takes. 
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II.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  BUDGET  BY  PROGRAM  AREA 

The  FY  1996  budget  request  1s  being  proposed  under  three  separate 
appropriations  accounts:  the  Energy  Supply  and  Research  Development 
appropriation  (roughly  10  percent  of  the  budget  request):  the  Defense 
Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste  Management  appropriation  portion  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activities  account  (roughly  87  percent  of  the  budget 
request):  and  the  Uranium  Enrichment  Decontamination  and  Decommissioning  (D&D) 
Fund  appropriation  (roughly  3  percent  of  the  budget  request). 

The  Department's  FY  1996  budget  request  for  the  Environmental  Management 
program  totals  $6,591,741,000.  This  includes  $843,000,000  for  new 
responsibilities  primarily  at  three  sites  --  Mound,  Pinellas,  and  Savannah 
River  --  transferred  to  the  Environmental  Management  account  from  the  Defense 
Programs  account.  Management  responsibility  for  the  Savannah  River  Site. 
Mound,  and  Pinellas  was  transferred  to  Environmental  Management  in  January, 
1995.  Given  a  comparable  work  scope,  this  request  represents  a  reduction  of  4 
percent  from  the  FY  1995  baseline  appropriation.  The  information  on  the  FY 
1996  budget  request  follows  in  Table  1. 
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TABLE  1 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Fund  Summary  (in  $  Millions) 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

Percent 
Change 

Waste  Management 

Defense 
Non- Defense 
Total 

Corrective  Activities 
Defense 
Non -Defense 

Total 

2,673.1 

$   0.5 
26.7 
27.2 

2,501.6 

3.4 
5.4 
8.8 

-6.4 

-15.2 

-7.1 

+580.0 
-79.8 
-67.6 

Environmental  Restoration 

Defense 
Non -Defense 
Total 

Uranium  D&D  Fund 
Non -Defense 

1.379.9 

388.6 

1,768.5 

301.3 

1.576.0* 

417.8 

1,993.8 

288.8 

+14.2 

+7.5 

+12.7 

-4.1 

Nuclear  Materials  and 
Facilities  Stabilization 

Defense 
Non -Defense 
Total 

765.5 
838.9 

1,596.0 
176797 

+108.5 

+14.0 

+100.2 

Technology  Development 

Defense 

417.  4 

390.5 

-6.4 

Transportation  Management 

Defense 

Compliance  and  Program 
Coordination 

Defense 

20.7 
0 

16.1 
81.3 

-22.2 
+100.0 

Analysis  Education  and  Risk 
Management 

Defense 

84.9 

157.0 

+84.9 

Use  of  Prior  Year  Balances 
and  Other  Adjustments 

Defense 

Non -Defense 
Total 

-  249.3 

-  8.2 

-  257.5 

-313.9 

+25.9 

+730.5 

+48.3 

Transfer  Government 
Contribution  to  Uranium 
Enrichment  D&D  from 
ER  Defense 

-133.7 

-350.0 

+161.8 
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FY  1995 


FY  1996 


Percent 
Change 


APPROPRIATION  BREAKDOWN 

Defense 
Energy  Supply 
Uranium  D&D  Fund 


+18.0 

-4.6 

163.4 


Includes  S3S0  million  for  Government  contributions  to  the  Uraniun  Enrichment  DSO  Fund. 

Actual  change  from  1995  to  1996  for  the  Defense  budget  is  -2X. 

This  includes  $843  million  for  newly  transferred  responsibilities.  The 

base  budget  request  without  these  new  responsibilities  is  S5.74S  billion, 

a  4  percent  reduction  from  last  year's  enacted  amount. 


The  Environmental  Management  program's  budget  is  broken  down  into  four  primary 
activity  areas.  These  are  the  first  four  shown  in  Table  1.  The  program  also 
has  Transportation  Management.  Compliance  and  Program  Coordination,  and 
Analysis.  Education  and  Risk  programs.  The  Transportation  Management  program, 
comprising  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  Environmental  Management  budget, 
is  responsible  for  the  safe,  secure,  and  cost-effective  transport  of 
Departmental  materials,  including  hazardous  and  radioactive  substances.  The 
program  also  assures  that  all  Department  shipments  comply  with  applicable 
regulations  and  operating  procedures  and  guidelines.  The  Office  of  Compliance 
and  Program  Coordination,  which  accounts  for  about  1  percent  of  the  total 
program  budget,  provides  independent  monitoring  and  appraisal,  programmatic 
guidance,  integrated  performance  analysis  and  technical  assistance  for  the 
Environmental  Management  program's  environment,  safety,  and  health, 
engineering,  cost  evaluation,  technical  operations,  transportation  management, 
emergency  management  and  other  functions.  The  program-wide  perspective  of 
this  office  provides  line  organizations  with  an  understanding  of  their 
Implementation  of  applicable  regulatory  and  technical  requirements.  The 
Analysis.  Education  and  Risk  Management  part  of  the  budget,  approximately  2 
percent  of  the  total  program,  includes  transfers  of  some  former  Office  of 
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Technology  Development  programs.  Although  a  very  small  portion  of  the  budget 
request.  Analysis.  Education  and  Risk  Management  supports  essential  activities 
such  as  analyzing  current  and  long-term  costs;  formulating  risk  assessment  and 
risk  integration  activities;  developing  policy;  administering,  formulating  and 
executing  the  budget:  conducting  strategic,  long-range  planning;  monitoring 
and  evaluating  contractor  performance;  conducting  employee  and  public 
education  programs;  and  providing  links  between  the  Department  and  other 
agencies.  Congress,  environmental  and  other  stakeholder  groups,  and  the 
private  sector. 

As  we  take  on  greater  responsibility  from  other  Departmental  elements,  we  are 
requesting  more  funding  for  our  Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization 
program  (formerly  Facility  Transition)  which  includes  thousands  of  former 
Defense  Program  (DP)  facilities  that  are  no  longer  needed  for  nuclear  weapons 
production.  Significant  funding  is  required  to  safely  stabilize  and  maintain 
surplus  nuclear  weapons  facilities  while  they  await  decontamination  and 
decommissioning.  Detailed  breakouts  of  each  of  the  four  primary  program  areas 
appear  below. 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

BUDGET  REQUEST:  $2,716,551,000 
37. OX  of  the  total  program  budget 

Ma.jor  Activities 

Waste  management  activities  of  the  Environmental  Management  program  comprise 
the  largest  portion  --  over  a  third  --  of  the  total  budget  request.  (See 
Tables  2  and  3  for  a  breakdown  of  the  Waste  Management  budget.)  The  program's 
activities  include  managing  the  treatment,  storage  and  disposal  of  wastes,  and 
working  to  minimize  the  amount  of  new  wastes  generated.  The  Department  is 
faced  with  a  variety  of  wastes,  including  high-level  radioactive  waste  (such 
as  the  waste  found  in  the  Hanford  tanks),  transuranic  waste,  low- level 
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radioactive  waste,  hazardous  waste,  and  mixed  waste  (both  radioactive  and 
hazardous).  The  Waste  Management  program  is  also  responsible  for  managing  the 
Department's  spent  nuclear  fuel.  Some  2.700  metric  tons  of  highly  radioactive 
spent  fuel  is  stored  at  various  sites  around  the  country.  Some  of  the  fuel  is 
corroding,  and  some  has  been  in  storage  for  as  long  as  thirty  years  --  far 
longer  than  the  planned  storage  time  for  this  material. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  safe  storage  the  Department  continues  to  operate 
treatment  and  disposal  facilities  while  developing  badly  needed  additional 
treatment  and  disposal  capabilities.  Examples  of  these  projects  include  the 
Tank  Waste  Remediation  System  at  Hanford.  Washington:  the  Defense  Waste 
Processing  Facility  and  related  high-level  waste  tank  farm  operations  at  the 
Savannah  River  Site.  South  Carolina:  the  West  Valley  Demonstration  Project  in 
New  York:  and  the  development  of  Site  Treatment  Plans  with  the  22  States  where 
the  Department  stores  or  generates  mixed  waste. 

Part  of  the  waste  management  budget  is  funding  for  "corrective  activities."  In 
1989.  approximately  175  active  and  standby  facilities  were  identified  as  being 
out  of  compliance  with  applicable  local,  state  and  federal  regulations. 
Corrective  activities  are  conducted  to  bring  these  facilities  into  compliance 
as  rapidly  as  possible!  This  portion  of  the  budget  has  declined  dramatically 
since  1991.  when  the  appropriation  was  nearly  $200  million,  to  this  year's 
request  of  roughly  $9  million.  This  declining  budget  reflects  the  success  of 
this  program  in  bringing  the  Department's  facilities  into  compliance  with 
applicable  environmental  regulations.  For  FY  1996.  only  three  projects  under 
the  Corrective  Activities  budget  require  funding  for  completion:  the  Hazardous 
■Waste  Treatment  Facility  at  the  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  and  two 
construction  projects  related  to  low-level  radioactive  waste  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  Some  of  the  environmental  laws  that  the  Department  must 
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comply  with  include  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act.  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  and  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.  These 
are  the  same  laws  that  the  government  expects  private  industries  to  comply 
with  to  protect  human  health  and  the  environment.  Unless  and  until  Congress 
amends  these  laws,  the  Department  has  a  legal  and  moral  obligation  to  comply 
with  these  laws  and  to  request  adequate  funding  to  do  so.  This  basic 
principle  is  codified  in  Executive  Order  12088. 
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TABLE  2 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT  AND  CORRECTIVE  ACTIVITIES 

Defense  Funding  Sunmary 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Activity 

Program  Management  

Facility  Operations  and  Maintenance  

Former  Defense  Program  Facilities  

New  Facilities  

Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility  

Hanford  Waste  Vitrification  Plant 

Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant  

Program  Direction 

TOTAL,  Waste  Management -Defense  

CORRECTIVE  ACTIVITIES 

TOTAL.  Corrective  Activities-Defense  

TOTAL,  Corrective  Activities/Waste  Management  -  Defense 


FY  1995 


FY  1996 


$  184.113 

$  141.778 

1.236.258 

1.178.891 

62.060 

171.085 

708.786 

566.040 

234,648 

178.651 

442 

0 

174.323 

172,700 

72,417 

92,451 

2,673.047 

2.501.596 

$  512 
$2,673,559 


$   3.406 
$2,505,002 


TABLE  3 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT  AND  CORRECTIVE  ACTIVITIES 

Non- Defense  Funding  Summary 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Activity 


FY  1995 


FY  1996 


Program  Management  

Facility  Operations  and  Maintenance. 

New  Facilities 

West  Valley  Demonstration  Project.  . 
Low-Level  Waste  


TOTAL.  Waste  Management -Non -Defense. 


TOTAL.  Corrective  Activities.  Non-Defense. 


TOTAL.  Corrective  Activities  and  Waste  Management.  Non- 
Defense 

GRAND  TOTAL.  Waste  Management  


$  4.242 

71.191 

34.979 

125.127  _ 

7.477 

$243,016 


$  26.700 


$269,716 


$  4.193 

63.290 

10.562 

122.100 

6,000 

$206,145 


$211,549 


$2,943,275  $2,716,551 
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Selected  Accomplishments  in  Waste  Management  FY  1994 
In  Idaho: 


Treated  700,000  gallons  of  liquid  high-level  waste  to  convert  into 
a  more  stable,  dry  calcine  form  at  the  New  Waste  Calcining 
Facility. 


In  Nevada: 


Began  shipments  of  low- level  waste  from  Rocky  Flats  to  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  for  disposal.  Low-level  waste  has  been  accumulating  at 
Rocky  Flats  since  1990  when  the  last  shipments  were  made. 


In  New  Mexico: 


Began  the  retrieval  of  buried  transuranic  waste  at  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory  to  place  in  a  compliant  above-ground 
configuration: 


In  Washington: 


Reduced  the  volume  of  high-level  waste  in  tanks  at  Hanford  by  5.2 
million  gallons  after  treatment  with  the  242-A  Evaporator  system; 

and 

Completed  the  construction  and  began  operating  the  Treated 
Effluent  Disposal  Facility  at  the  Hanford  site.  This  facility 
provides  continuous  treatment  and  disposal  of  liquid  effluent  from 
the  300  Area.  All  discharges  of  effluent  to  the  300  Area  Process 
Trenches  has  ceased. 


In  New  York: 


Completed  the  transfer  and  neutralization  of  acid  high-level  waste 
at  the  West  Valley  site  in  preparation  of  vitrification. 


In  Tennessee: 


At  the  Oak  Ridge  Reservation,  we  treated  over  5  million  pounds  of 
mixed  waste  (both  radioactive  and  hazardous)  in  1994  at  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  (TSCA)  Incinerator,  exceeding  both  the 
requirements  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Federal  Facilities  Compliance 
Agreement  and  the  performance  in  1993  which  was  3.6  million 
pounds.  These  wastes  originated  from  operations  at  our  sites  in 
Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee;  Portsmouth,  Ohio;  and  Paducah.  Kentucky. 

Also  at  Oak  Ridge,  we  treated  40  million  gallons  of  wastewater  at 
the  K-25  Gaseous  Diffusion  plant's  Central  Neutralization 
Facility.  This  facility  treats  wastewater  from  the  TSCA 
incinerator  that  contains  radioactive  and/or  hazardous 
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constituents  in  accordance  with  the  National  Pollutant  Discharge 
Elimination  System  permit. 


In  South  Carolina: 


At  the  Savannah  River  site,  newly  constructed  low-level 
radioactive  waste  vaults  began  accepting  waste.  These 
vaults  provide  improved  containment  and  protection  of  the  area's 
relatively  shallow  water  table,  and  represent  the  evolution  of 
low-level  disposal  away  from  engineered  trenches; 

After  the  restart  of  an  evaporator  system  at  Savannah  River. 
over  1  million  gallons  of  high-level  waste  was  processed  to 
reduce  volume  and  create  additional  storage  space:  and 

Commenced  radioactive  operations  of  the  In-Tank  Precipitation 
facility  and  completed  washing  of  Sludge  Batch  #1  at  the  Extended 
Sludge  Processing  Facility  to  prepare  feed  for  the  DWPF. 


Priorities  and  Challenges  for  FY  1996  in  Waste  Management 

•  Begin  operations  at  the  Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility  at  Savannah 
River  and  at  the  West  Valley  vitrification  facility. 

•  Finalize  the  EPA  compliance  plan  for  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant  in 
New  Mexico. 

•  Continue  to  safely  manage  and  treat  the  61  million  gallons  of  liquid 
high-level  radioactive  waste  stored  in  177  underground  tanks  at  the 
Hanford  Site  in  Washington. 

•  Continue  to  improve  management  and  storage  of  all  DOE  spent  nuclear  fuel 
while  implementing  decisions  of  the  complex-wide  Spent  Nuclear  Fuel 
Environmental  Impact  Statement. 

•  Implement  Site  Treatment  Plans  for  mixed  waste  under  the  Federal 
Facility  Compliance  Act.  and  plan  for  the  storage  and  disposal  of 
treated  mixed  low- level  waste. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION 
BUDGET  REQUEST:  $1,993,731,000 
21%  of  the  total  program  budget 

Ma.jor  Activities 

The  Office  of  Environmental  Restoration  is  responsible  for  the  assessment  and 
remediation  of  facilities  and  land  no  longer  used  for  nuclear  weapons 
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production,  as  well  as  other  inactive  sites.  These  sites  range  from 
contaminated  buildings  to  abandoned  or  inactive  waste  disposal  sites.  It  is 
this  portion  of  the  overall  Environmental  Management  program  that  is  often 
described  as  the  "cleanup"  program. 

Remedial  action  requirements  are  derived  primarily  from  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response.  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA)  and  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA).  and  are  carried  out  in 
compliance  with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA). 

The  Formerly  Utilized  Sites  Remedial  Action  Program  (FUSRAP)  and  the  Uranium 
Mill  Tailings  Remedial  Action  program  (UMTRA)  are  also  managed  under  the 
Environmental  Restoration  program. 

We  are  continuing  to  move  away  from  doing  studies  to  engaging  in  actual 
cleanup.  Almost  40  percent  of  the  Environmental  Restoration  budget  request 
for  FY  1996  will  fund  remediation  --  groundwater  and  soil  restoration,  and 
decontamination  and  decommissioning  of  facilities.  A  little  over  15  percent 
of  the  budget  request  is  for  the  Government  Contribution  to  the  Uranium 
Enrichment  Decommissioning  and  Decontamination  Fund,  and  a  smaller  portion  is 
allocated  for  surveillance  and  maintenance  activities,  and  landlord  functions 
at  the  Fernald  site  and  the  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee  K-25  site.  Most  of  the 
remaining  budget  is  allocated  to  characterization  and  assessment  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  environmental  problems  at  our  sites.  In  the  coming  years  we 
will  continue  to  devote  even  greater  resources  to  environmental  risk  reduction 
and  fewer  resources  to  environmental  assessments.  (Information  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  Environmental  Restoration  budget  follows  in  Table  4.) 
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TABLE  4 

ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION 

Funding  Sunmiary 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


SUBACTIVITY 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

DEFENSE 

Facilities  and  Sites           .... 

$1,379,924 
$1,379,924 

$1,575,973 

Subtotal,  Defense  

$1,575,973 

NON- DEFENSE 

219.380 

74.100 

88.117 

7.000 

$  388.597 

244.758 

Formerly  Utilized  Sites  Remedial 

Action  Project  

85,200 

Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Remedial 
Action  Project 

80  000 

Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Groundwater 
Restoration  Project 

7.800 

Subtotal  Non- Defense 

$  417.758 

Uranium  Enrichment  D&D  Fund  

$  301.327 

$  288.807 

TOTAL.  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION* 

$2,069,848 

$2,282,538 

•This  total  includes  S288.8  million  for  the  Uraniun  Enrichra 
Environmental  Restoration  programs  without  this  fund  is  11,993,731 


Fund.  The  total  for 


By  the  end  of  FY  1996.  we  expect  to  have  completed  the  remediation  of  almost 

99  percent  of  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailing  Remedial  Action  (UMTRA)  program's 

vicinity  properties.  As  of  now.  we  have  cleaned  up  over  4.700  UMTRA  vicinity 

properties,  removing  in  excess  of  2.400.000  cubic  yards  of  contaminated 

materials. 

The  major  activities  of  the  Environmental  Restoration  program  are  as  follows: 

•  At  over  30  ma.ior  DOE  installations,  safe  management  and  remediation  of 
contaminated  sites,  characterization,  remedial  action,  decontamination 
and  decommissioning,  and  closure  activities. 

•  Formerly  Utilized  Sites  Remedial  Action  Project  (FUSRAP),  which 
currently  includes  41  former  Manhattan  Project  or  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  sites  and  five  other  sites  added  by  Congress. 
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•  Uranium  M111  Tailings  Remedial  Action  (UMTRA)  Project,  which  conducts 
remediation  of  24  Inactive  uranium  mill  tailings  sites  that  provided 
uranium  for  past  Manhattan  Project  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
activities,  as  well  as  more  than  5.000  associated  vicinity  properties. 

•  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Groundwater  Compliance  Pro.lect.  which  will 
restore,  as  necessary,  the  groundwater  at  the  24  UMTRA  processing  sites 
to  ensure  compliance  with  EPA  standards. 

•  Uranium  Enrichment  Decontamination  &  Decommissioning  (D&D)  Fund,  which 
provides  for  D&D.  remedial  actions,  site-wide  landlord  requirements,  and 
surveillance  and  maintenance  efforts  at  the  uranium  enrichment 
facilities  at  Portsmouth.  Ohio,  and  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  the  inactive 
K-25  site  at  the  Oak  Ridge  Reservation  in  Tennessee.  This  is  also  the 
source  of  funds  for  reimbursing  a  portion  of  the  remedial  action  costs 
at  active  uranium  and  thorium  mill  sites  as  required  by  Title  X  of  the 
Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992. 

Selected  Accomplishments  in  Environmental  Restoration 

•  16  out  of  46  Formerly  Utilized  Site  Remedial  Action  Program 
(FUSRAP)  sites  (about  3b%)   have  been  cleaned  up; 

•  14  out  of  24  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Remedial  Action  Program  (UMTRA) 
sites  have  been  completed,  nearly  60X.  Over  27  million  cubic 
yards  of  mill  tailings  have  been  removed  and  disposed: 

•  119  remedial  action  projects  have  been  completed,  with  an 
additional  111  underway; 

•  16  million  pounds  of  scrap  metal  have  been  recycled;  and 

•  2.4  billion  gallons  of  ground  water  have  been  pumped  and  treated 
and  1.8  billion  gallons  of  surface  water  have  been  treated  to 
reduce  contaminants. 


Priorities  and  Challenges  in  Environmental  Restoration 

In  FY  1996,  the  Environmental  Restoration  program  will: 

Complete  100  interim  cleanup  actions,  such  as  early  removals  and 

expedited  responses; 

Complete  20  remedial  action  projects; 

Complete  12  interim  decommissioning  and  decontamination  actions; 

Complete  6  UMTRA  cleanups  and  begin  cleanup  at  the  final  2  sites; 

and 

Complete  2  FUSRAP  cleanups. 
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NUCLEAR  MATERIALS  AND  FACILITIES  STABILIZATION 

BUDGET  REQUEST:  $1,679,711,000 
23^  of  the  total  program  budget 

Ma.ior  Activities 

The  mission  of  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization  is 
to  reduce  the  high-risk  conditions  associated  with  unstable  excess  nuclear  and 
chemical  materials  left  intact  at  former  nuclear  weapons  production  facilities 
and  reduce  the  maintenance  costs  associated  with  stabilizing  buildings 
awaiting  decontamination  or  final  disposition.  More  specifically,  this 
involves  the  protection  of  workers  and  environment  from  exposure  and 
contamination,  stabilization  of  hazardous  nuclear  and  chemical  materials, 
deactivation  of  facilities  to  attain  the  lowest  surveillance  and  maintenance 
costs,  and  disposition  of  facilities  to  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Restoration  for  decontamination  and  decommissioning. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  a  large  amount  of  extraordinarily  hazardous 
nuclear  materials  and  a  large  number  of  facilities  have  become  surplus  and 
require  stabilization  prior  to  decontamination  and  decommissioning.  These 
facilities  typically  require  extensive  surveillance  and  maintenance,  as  well 
as  associated  "landlord"  activities  such  as  utilities  and  fire  safety 
functions.  In  addition,  the  Department  will  continue  to  incur  costs  for  these 
activities  until  the  nuclear  materials  are  stabilized  and  removed. 
Approximately  4500  facilities  have  already  been  transferred  to  the 
Environmental  Management  program  for  stabilization.  Another  1,200  are 
expected  between  naw  and  FY  1999.  Nuclear  materials  will  require  a  variety  of 
chemical  processing  activities,  repackaging  operations,  and  performing 
surveillance,  maintenance,  and  safeguards  activities.  Surplus  facilities, 
once  stabilized,  will  require  decontamination  and  decommissioning  (D&D). 
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In  FY  1996,  the  Environmental  Management  program's  responsibilities  in  the 
Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization  program  area  will  double  as  the 
result  Of  transferring  the  responsibility  for  Savannah  River  Site  in  South 
Carolina,  the  Mound  Site  in  Ohio,  and  the  Pinellas  site  in  Florida  from 
Defense  Programs  to  the  Environmental  Management  program,  as  well  as 
approximately  fifty  high-risk  facilities  at  other  sites  in  several  states. 
These  new  responsibilities  will  include  repair  and  operation  of  some 
facilities,  stabilizing  nuclear  materials  that  pose  a  significant  risk  in 
their  current  form  or  location,  producing  radionuclides  for  Departmental 
missions,  and  developing  new  ways  of  operating  complex  facilities.  This  is 
the  fastest  growing  program  within  the  Office  of  Environmental  Management. 
The  carrying  costs  for  these  facilities  are  enormous  and  will  continue  to 
increase  until  the  nuclear  materials  are  stabilized  and/or  removed.  The 
landlord  responsibilities  --  including  fire  safety,  utilities,  roadway 
maintenance,  and  security  --  and  surveillance  and  maintenance  costs,  for  which 
the  Office  of  Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization  is  responsible, 
is  in  excess  of  $1  billion.  This  is  about  70  percent  of  the  Office's  budget. 

Our  budget  request  for  Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization  reflects 
the  overall  strategy  of  the  Environmental  Management  program  to  stabilize 
nuclear  materials  and  facilities,  recognizing  that  we  can  not  "cleanup"  all  of 
our  facilities  at  once.  Let  me  emphasize  that  this  is  one  area  in  which 
inaction  on  our  part  could  have  serious  near-term  consequences  on  worker 
health  and  safety  and  the  quality  of  the  environment.  Significant  funding  is 
needed  to  safely  stabilize  these  facilities  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  surplus  facilities  awaiting  decontamination. 
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Our  budget  request  for  FY  1996  includes  funding  for  four  principal  sites: 

•  Savannah  River  Site,  South  Carolina.  As  of  January,  1995.  the 
Environmental  Management  program  became  the  primary  site  manager,  or 
landlord,  at  Savannah  River.  The  site  budget  request  of  $685  million  in 
FY  1996  is  needed  to  safely  conduct  a  range  of  operations.  One  urgent 
risk  to  workers  at  the  site  is  the  presence  of  nuclear  materials  in 
solution  in  the  F-Canyon. 

•  Rocky  Flats  Plant,  Colorado.  $393.8  million  is  allocated  for  the 
program's  operations,  including  the  stabilization  of  100  kilograms  of 
pyrophoric  plutonium.  thus  reducing  the  risk  of  fire.  Also,  the 
stabilization  of  about  375  gallons  of  acidic  weapons-grade  uranium 
liquids  is  planned. 

•  Hanford,  Washington.  Safe  stabilization  of  plutonium  with  minimal 
worker  exposure  at  the  Plutonium  Finishing  Plant  is  planned,  as  is  the 
removal  of  the  remaining  radioactive  and  hazardous  chemicals  from  the 
PUREX  facility  to  place  the  facility  in  a  safe  and  stable,  low 
maintenance  condition,  and  to  reduce  out-year  surveillance  and 
maintenance  costs.  The  funding  request  for  FY  1996  is  $286.1  million. 

•  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory.  We  are  working  to  stabilize 
uranium  and  liquid  acidic  solutions  to  significantly  reduce  out-year 
maintenance  costs  and  have  requested  $162.1  million  for  FY  1996. 
Leakage  from  aging  pipelines  could  result  in  unsafe  and  costly 
contamination. 

Additional  Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization  site 

responsibilities  include  high  risk  facilities  at: 

•  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  NY;  Argonne  National  Laboratory  -  East. 
IL:  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  NM;  ETEC,  CA:  Oak  Ridge,  TN:  Mound 
near  Dayton,  OH;  and  Pinellas,  FL. 

Information  on  the  Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization  budget 

follows  in  Table  5. 
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TABLE  5 

NUCLEAR  MATERIALS  and  FACILITIES  STABILIZATION 

Funding  Suinnary 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Activity 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

DEFENSE 

(1)  Program  Integration  

(2)  Surveillance  and  Maintenance  .  . 

(3)  Deactivati on/Compliance  .... 

(4)  Landlord  

(5)  Program  Management  

(6)  Program  Direction  

Total .  Defense 

$  29.590 

268.010 

124.868 

232.335 

53.940 

56.774 

765.517 

$  63.299 
542.733 
208.719 
539.294 
144.681 
97.302 

$1,596,028 

NON- DEFENSE 

Program  Integration  

Surveillance  and  Maintenance  .... 
Deactivati on/Compliance  

Subtotal.  Non-Defense 

$  1.200 
54.313 
17.823 

73.336 

$  2.916 
40.217 
40.550 

83.683 

Total.  Nuclear  Materials/Fac.  Stab. 

$838,853 

$1,679,711 

(1)  Program  Integration  refers  to  planning,  site  characterization,  and  other 
activities  associated  with  assuming  management  responsibility  for  a 
site. 

(2)  Surveillance  and  Maintenance  refers  to  periodic  inspection  of  items  such 
as  HEPA  filters,  tank  levels,  and  waste  drum  conditions  to  ensure  safe 
operations  of  the  facilities. 

(3)  Deactivati on/Compliance  refers  to  activities  associated  with  the  removal 
of  hazardous  and  radioactive  material,  equipment,  etc.,  to  reduce  the 
hazard  classification  of  the  facility. 

(4)  Landlord  refers  to  activities  that  cut  across  an  entire  site,  such  as 
medical  and  fire-fighting  services,  electricity,  sewer,  and  water. 

(5)  Program  Management  refers  to  contract  support  directly  related  to 
facilities  transition  and  management. 

(6)  Program  Direction  refers  to  salaries  and  other  direct  costs  of  Federal 
employees. 
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Selected  Accomplishments  of  the  Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization 
Program 

At  Rocky  Flats.  Colorado: 

•  Initiated  shipment  of  low-level  waste  generated  at  Rocky  Flats  to  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  and  continued  shipments  to  Hanford; 

•  Completed  renegotiation  of  interagency  agreement  with  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency:  and 

•  Completed  solidification  of  375  bottles  of  dilute  plutonium  solutions. 

At  Richland.  Washington: 

•  Completed  deactivation  of  the  Uranium  Tri -Oxide  plant: 

•  Reduced  the  contaminated  area  of  PUREX  by  420,000  square  feet, 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  total  area:  and 

•  Remediated  the  plutonium  bearing  ductwork  in  support  facility  at  the 
Plutonium  Finishing  Plant. 

At  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory.  Idaho 

•  Completed  the  uranium  accountability  at  the  Idaho  Chemical  Processing 
Plant's  Buildings  601  and  602.  part  of  the  facility's  uranium  recovery 
line: 

•  Completed  the  deactivation  of  the  second  and  third  cycle  extraction 
processes  at  the  Idaho  Chemical  Processing  Plant  (ICPP):  and 

•  Completed  the  deactivation  of  the  ICPP  denitrator  process  stabilizing 
12.000  liters  of  liquid  uranium  inventories. 

Priorities  and  Challenges  for  Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities  Stabilization 
At  Rocky  Flats.  Colorado: 

•  Thermally  stabilize  100  kilograms  of  pyrophoric  plutonium  oxides 
to  eliminate  the  risk  of  fire: 

•  Convert  1.400  liters  of  nitrate  solutions  comprising  275  kilograms 
of  93. 2X  highly  enriched  uranium  to  a  solid  form;  and 

•  Complete  filtered  venting  of  2.000  drums  containing  plutonium 
materials  to  prevent  explosion  and  possible  failure  of 
containment. 

At  Richland.  Washington: 

•  Complete  78X  of  the  Plutonium-Uranium  (PUREX)  deactivation 
project : 
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•  Disposition  947,000  liters  of  surplus  uranium  contaminated  nitric 
acid:  and 

•  Complete  751  defueling  of  the  Fast  Flux  Test  Facility  (FFTF) 
reactor. 

At  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho: 

•  Initiate  deactivation  of  the  Idaho  Chemical  Processing  Plant  dry 
end  process  including  removal  of  up  to  150  kilograms  of  uranium  in 
graphite  ash:  and 

•  Complete  definitive  design  for  deactivation  of  calcine  cell  within 
the  Old  Waste  Calcining  Facility. 

At  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina: 

•  Complete  stabilization  of  300.000  liters  of  plutonium  239 
solutions  in  F  Canyon:  and 

•  Complete  the  stabilization  of  1.600  liters  of  Pu-242  solutions  and 
16,000  corroding  plutonium  targets  pending  completion  of  the 
Interim  Nuclear  Material  Management  Environmental  Impact 
Statement . 
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TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMEMT 

BUDGET  REQUEST:  $390,510,000 
5.3%  of  the  total  program  budget 


Major  Activities 


Developing  new  technologies  to  address  the  environmental  challenges  in  the 
former  nuclear  weapons  complex  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Environmental 
Management  program.  This  program  also  reflects  our  strategy  of  investing  in 
technology  development  to  develop  long-term  effective  methods  for  addressing 
environmental  challenges.  The  goals  of  our  technology  development  program 
include  reducing  risks  to  people  and  the  environment,  reducing  cleanup  costs, 
and  finding  new  technologies  to  environmental  problems  for  which  no  solutions 
currently  exist.  The  Environmental  Management  Technology  Development  program 
is  an  aggressive  national  program  of  applied  research,  development, 
demonstration,  testing,  and  evaluation  for  environmental  cleanup,  waste 
management,  and  related  technologies.  Our  strategy  is  to  identify  and  develop 
technologies  that  can  clean  up  the  nuclear  weapons  complex,  and  manage  the 
wastes  more  quickly,  more  safely  and  at  a  lower  cost.  In  many  cases, 
developing  new  technologies  presents  the  best  hope  for  ensuring  a  real 
reduction  in  risk  to  the  environment  and  improved  worker  and  public  safety, 
especially  given  the  fiscal  constraints  of  this  nation.  (The  Technology 
Development  budget  follows  in  Table  6.) 
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TABLE  6 

TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT 

Funding  Summary 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Subactivity 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

DEFENSE 

Treatment  and 
Remediation 
Technology 
Systems 

157.718 

203.800 

Innovative  & 
Crosscutting 
Technology 
Program 

80,229 

80.200 

Industry  Programs 

43.200 

41.200 

Technology 
Integration 

9.789 

17.040 

Program  Support 

38.054 

33.271 

Program  Direction 

16.754 

14,999 

Education  and 
Integrated  Risk 
Management 
Initiative 

38.752 

0 

Infrastructure 
Program 

32.863 

0 

Total.  Technology 
Development 

417.359* 

390,510 

♦This  includes  Education  and  Risk  Management  Initiatives  and 
Infrastructure  Programs.  These  programs  have  been  transferred  to  other 
Environmental  Management  organizations  for  FY  1996.  The  base  budget 
for  FY  1995  is  $336.5  million. 
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Selected  Accomplishments  1n  Technology  Development 

•  The  Expedited  Site  Characterization  methodology  saved  $3  million  and  6 
months  in  characterizing  parts  of  the  Pantex,  Texas,  site.  It  also 
provided  a  more  comprehensive  site  analysis  than  would  have  been 
possible  with  baseline  technologies. 

•  Five  new  applications  of  technologies  developed  saved  over  $28  million 
and,  in  one  case,  decades  of  treatment.  (See  California  example  below.) 

•  Decisions  have  been  signed  with  private  industry  for  three  remediation 
projects  using  new  technologies:  Minimum  Additive  Waste  Stabilization 
(MAWS)  at  Fernald,  Robotic  Retrieval  and  Vitrification  at  Idaho,  and 
MAWS  at  Savannah  River.  These  applications  will  save  over  $80  million 
over  baseline  technologies.  In  total,  over  $115  million  have  been  saved 
through  the  use  of  new  or  improved  technologies. 

In  Tennessee: 

•  We  demonstrated  a  Laser-Induced  Fluorescence  (LIF)  sensor  system  for  the 
detection  of  uranium  at  the  now  closed  K-25  gaseous  diffusion  uranium 
enrichment  plant  at  the  Oak  Ridge  site.  This  real-time  sensor  is 
capable  of  detecting  uranium  on  surfaces  through  laser  excitation  of  the 
oxide.  Uranium  was  detected  on  the  surfaces  of  gaseous  diffusion 
chambers  inside  the  building  of  K-25  as  well  as  on  the  rooftops  and  vent 
stacks.  For  decontamination  and  decommissioning  activities,  where  alpha 
particle  detectors  are  currently  being  used  to  screen  for  uranium,  the 
LIF  system  offers  the  potential  of  reducing  first-order  screening  time 
to  less  than  10  percent  of  current  requirements. 

In  California: 

•  At  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory,  we  demonstrated  the  use  of 
dynamic  underground  stripping,  a  system  for  thermal  remediation  of  an 
underground  gasoline  spill.  Underground  imaging  techniques  were  used  to 
verify  remediation  efficiency  and  to  detect  the  presence  of  free 
gasoline,  if  any.  Over  30,280  liters  of  gasoline  have  been  removed,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $65  per  cubic  meter,  versus  a  typical  pump  and 
treat  cost  of  about  $260  per  cubic  meter.  The  time  for  remediating  with 
a  pump-and-treat  system  is  in  terms  of  several  decades,  while  the 
dynamic  stripping  is  in  terms  of  several  months .  The  baseline 
technology,  pump  and  treat,  costs  $25  million  and  takes  30  years: 
dynamic  stripping  costs  $6  million  and  takes  only  6  months  --  saving  $19 
million  and  decades.  The  University  of  California  is  seeking 
commercialization  opportunities. 

In  South  Carolina: 

•  At  the  Savannah  River  Site,  we  successfully  demonstrated  in-situ  air 
stripping.  This  new  technology,  which  involves  injection  of  air  through 
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underground  horizontal  wells  to  strip  groundwater  and  soils  of  volatile 
organic  chemicals,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Environmental  Restoration 
program  and  to  private  industry  for  use. 

Also  at  Savannah  River,  Fiber  Optic  Chemical  sensors  have  been 
used  to  allow  on-the-spot  monitoring  of  chlorine  in  waste  streams 
and  groundwater.  This  allows  real-time  analysis  rather  than  normal 
week-long  laboratory  analysis.  Non-exclusive  licenses  for 
Trichloroethylene  sensors  have  been  issued  with  Purus  and  Burge 
Instrument  Company. 


In  New  Mexico: 


The  Long  Range  Alpha  Detector  (LRAD)  was  implemented  at  the  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory.  This  instrument  measures  alpha  radiation  in  air 
molecules  in  real-time  and  on  large  surface  areas.  Preliminary  costs 
estimates  indicate  that  LRAD  saves  from  $10  to  $20  thousand  per  site 
surveyed  compared  to  conventional  technologies.  Up  to  30  sites  can  be 
monitored  in  a  day  without  disturbing  soil  or  generating  waste.  This 
technology  was  transferred  from  Los  Alamos  to  TMA/Eberline  via  a 
Cooperative  Research  and  Development  Agreement  (CRADA). 

The  Magnetometer  Towed  Array  (MTA)  measures  magnetic  forces,  allowing 
buried  hazardous  wastes  --  particularly  ferrous  metals  --  to  be  located. 
Up  to  15  acres  a  day  can  be  surveyed,  more  than  7  times  the  capability 
of  conventional  technologies.  It  also  costs  about  $2000  per  acre  to  use 
versus  $3500  to  $5000  with  conventional  methods.  Sandia  National 
Laboratory  developed  this  technology,  and  transferred  it  to  Geo-Centers. 
Inc. 


Priorities  and  Challenges  in  Technology  Development 

Some  major  priorities  and  challenges  for  Technology  Development  include: 

•  Treat  and  dispose  of  mixed  wastes.  We  are  pursuing  versatile  treatment 
methods  such  as  plasma,  vitrification,  molten  metal  and  non-thermal 
techniques.  These  activities  are  being  closely  coordinated  with  the 
Waste  Management  program  to  meet  Federal  Facilities  Compliance  Act 
requi  rements . 

•  Retrieve  and  process  tank  waste.  We  are  initiating  full-scale 
demonstrations  on  technology  systems  to  safely  retrieve  and  efficiently 
process  high-level  tank  waste  for  permanent  disposal.  Tank  structural 
analysis  and  waste  content  analysis  methods  are  being  developed. 

•  Remediate  contaminated  soils  and  groundwater.  We  have  initiated  full- 
scale  demonstrations  on  technology  systems  to  characterize,  contain,  and 
remediate  contaminated  plumes  in  soils  and  groundwater.  In-situ 
treatment  of  Dense  Non-Aqueous  Phase  Liquids  (ONAPLs)  is  one  example. 

•  Stabilize  landfills.  Containment  and  in-situ  treatment  methods  for 
buried  waste  are  being  developed.  Also,  retrieval,  characterization  and 
treatment  of  landfill  waste  is  being  pursued. 
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•  Recycle  materials  from  decontamination  and  decommissioning  of 
facilities.  We  will  conduct  a  full-scale  demonstration  for  the 
development  of  facility  decontamination  and  decommissioning  technologies 
with  emphasis  on  the  recycling  of  materials. 

•  Transfer  technologies  to  private  industry.  As  part  of  the  Secretary's 
emphasis  on  measuring  results,  we  have  committed  to  making  a  minimum  of 
24  technologies  available  for  transfer  to  private  industry  and  to 
Federal  facilities.  By  successfully  transferring  these  technologies, 
the  nation  can  achieve  a  return  on  the  investment  in  technology 
development. 

This  concludes  the  description  of  our  specific  program  areas.  In  the  next 
section,  I  will  describe  our  program's  strategic  goals  and  highlight  the 
progress  we  have  made. 
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III.  STRATEGIC  GOALS:  INITIATIVES  AND  PROGRESS 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Department  has  made  significant  progress  in  fulfilling 
its  goals  for  improving  the  Environmental  Management  program.  In  1993  I 
established  six  strategic  goals  to  guide  our  efforts. 

(1)  Manage  and  eliminate  the  urgent  risks  and  threats  in  our  system; 

(2)  Provide  a  safe  workplace  that  is  free  from  fatalities  and  accidents,  and 
that  continuously  reduces  injuries  and  adverse  health  effects; 

(3)  Change  the  system  so  that  it  is  under  control  managerially  and 
financially; 

(4)  Become  more  outcome  oriented  and  get  more  results  on  the  ground  in  a 
timely  fashion; 

(5)  Focus  the  technology  development  program  on  DOE's  major  environmental 
management  issues  while  involving  the  best  talent  in  the  DOE  and  the 
national  (public  and  private)  science  and  engineering  communities;  and 

(6)  Develop  strong  partnerships  between  the  Department  and  its  stakeholders. 


We  are  dedicated  to  meeting  the  strategic  goals  we  have  set  for  the 
Environmental  Management  program,  despite  fiscal  constraints.  In  fact, 
focussing  on  these  strategic  goals  and  priorities  is  even  more  critical  in  the 
face  of  funding  constraints.  However,  we  must  all  do  our  jobs  more 
efficiently  and  effectively  to  meet  the  increasing  amount  of  work  we  face.  I 
would  like  to  highlight  some  of  our  recent  achievements  in  these  six  areas. 

REDUCING  URGENT  RISKS 

Two  of  our  most  urgent  safety  concerns  have  been  addressed.  A  unique  mixing 
pump  installed  in  the  SY-101  high-level  waste  tank  at  Hanford  has  begun 
routine  operation  after  previous  experimental  use.  This  pump  has  virtually 
eliminated  the  danger  of  an  explosion  in  this  tank.  Also,  the  threat  of  fire 
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from  unstable  inventories  of  plutonium  has  been  greatly  reduced  at  Rocky  Flats 
since  beginning  stabilization  processes  there. 

In  addition  to  these  high-priority  risks,  our  spent  nuclear  fuel  management 
program  continues  to  improve  the  storage  conditions  of  this  highly  radioactive 
material.  Nearly  200  spent  fuel  elements  were  recently  transferred  to  safer 
storage  conditions  at  our  Idaho  site,  and  we  continue  to  upgrade  the 
facilities  that  store  this  highly  radioactive  material. 

We  are  committed  to  continued  risk  reduction.  The  Department  has  hundreds  of 
high-level  waste  tanks,  and  some  continue  to  pose  some  risk  of  explosion. 
Though  the  installation  of  the  mixing  pump  in  our  most  troublesome  tank  has 
been  successful,  we  must  continue  to  mitigate  risks  in  the  other  storage 
tanks.  Also,  we  have  only  begun  to  stabilize  the  plutonium  inventory  at  Rocky 
Flats  that  poses  a  fire  hazard.  Some  100  additional  kilograms  need  to  be 
stabilized  to  eliminate  the  risk  of  a  plutonium  fire.  We  are  committed  to 
seeing  this  project  through  as  quickly  as  possible.  Furthermore,  the 
continued  improvement  of  our  spent  nuclear  fuel  storage  facilities  is  a 
priority.  We  have  made  progress  in  this  area,  but  more  needs  to  be  done.  We 
are  determined  to  see  that  these  materials  are  stored  in  a  safe,  secure  manner 
to  enhance  worker  and  public  safety  as  well  as  support  the  Nation's 
nonproliferation  goals. 

In  addition  to  these  successes.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Department 
of  Energy  was  the  first  agency  to  adopt  the  recently  developed  risk  principles 
that  were  the  culmination  of  months  of  effort  led  by  the  Office  of  Science  the 
Technology  Policy.  We  intend  to  continue  to  use  these  principles  in  setting 
priorities  for  the  Environmental  Management  program.  These  principles  will  be 
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used  across  the  federal  government,  including  in  applying  sound  risk  analysis 
procedures  to  regulatory  decision-making.  As  a  regulated  agency,  not  a 
regulator,  the  Department  modified  these  principles  to  apply  more  specifically 
to  its  programs  and  procedures,  to  accommodate  our  citizens'  values,  to 
address  inter-generational  issues,  and  to  clarify  the  role  of  prevention 
programs  and  social  and  economic  considerations  in  risk  management. 


PROTECTING  WORKER'S  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Far  too  often,  worker  protection  and  safety  have  taken  a  back  seat  in  the 
Department's  corporate  culture.   This  is  no  longer  the  case.  Our  second 
strategic  goal  helps  ensure  that  the  people  who  carry  out  the  heart  of  the 
work  of  our  program  are  protected  from  the  risks  they  may  face.  Through 
continuing  vigilance  and  close  cooperation  with  our  contractors,  last  year  the 
Department  reduced  the  amount  of  work  days  lost  due  to  injury  by  12  percent. 

We  will  continue  to  train  thousands  of  workers  through  sponsorship  of  a 
Hazardous  Waste  Operations  and  Emergency  Response  (HAZWOPER)  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Institute  for  Environmental  Health  Sciences. 
This  training  is  essential  for  the  safe  conduct  of  operations  within 
Departmental  transportation,  storage,  and  disposal  facilities  (TSDFs)  and 
hazardous  waste  sites,  and  is  required  by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  for  workers  who  enter  and  work  in  these  areas. 
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GAINING  FINANCIAL  AND  MANAGERIAL  CONTROL 
Contract  Reform 

The  Department's  contracting  system  fulfilled  the  nation's  Cold  War  priorities 
of  designing,  building,  and  testing  nuclear  weapons  secretly  and  quickly. 
When  production  was  the  primary  mission,  one  large  contractor  was  responsible 
for  virtually  all  services  at  each  site,  and  that  contractor  was  protected 
from  most  financial  risks  by  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

While  appropriate  for  Cold  War  production,  these  types  of  contracts  are  not 
the  best  way  to  reach  the  environmental  quality  objectives  of  the  Department 
today.  We  will  require  contractors  involved  in  environmental  management 
activities  to  demonstrate  sound  business  practices  and  assume  greater 
financial  responsibility  for  activities  within  their  control. 

Contract  reform  initiatives  emphasize  competition  and  the  development  of 
clear,  objective  performance  criteria  and  measures.  Performance-based 
incentives  are  focused  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  Department's  strategic 
mission  and  reward  contractors  for  fulfilling  clear  programmatic  objectives. 
The  Department  has  also  begun  to  reallocate  the  financial  and  legal  risks 
inherent  in  operating  its  sites  in  order  to  hold  contractors  more  accountable. 

Currently,  nearly  $30  billion  worth  of  contracts  are  being  renegotiated  and 
recompeted.  A  recent  example  of  how  the  Department  is  changing  its 
contracting  arrangements  is  the  consolidation  of  contracts  at  the  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory.  This  consolidation  is  projected  to  save  over 
$500  million  over  the  next  five  years.  It  is  also  notable  in  that  the 
contractor  assumes  a  greater  and  more  appropriate  share  of  the  financial  risk 
for  inadequate  performance. 
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This  process  is  just  getting  underway,  and  will  take  time  to  complete. 
However,  it  is  well  worth  the  effort  to  create  a  contract  regime  that  is 
better-suited  to  our  mission  and  will  save  billions  of  dollars. 

Improved  Contract  Management 

Compared  to  other  federal  agencies,  the  Department  of  Energy  has  the  highest 
ratio  of  contractors  to  federal  employees.  We  cannot  gain  managerial  control 
of  this  program  until  we  have  the  personnel  to  help  us  do  that.  The 
Department  has  been  working  closely  with  the  Congress  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  allow  for  greater  flexibility  within  the  authorized 
budget  to  hire  more  federal  workers  to  shift  this  ratio.  New  cost  estimators 
and  project  managers  have  already  been  hired  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
projects  and  quickly  identify  cost  needs  and  opportunities  for  savings. 
Overall,  sixteen  hundred  new  Federal  employees,  including  project  managers  and 
cost  estimators,  have  been  authorized  for  the  program  since  FY  1994  and  1200 
will  be  hired  by  March  1995.  These  new  managers  will  primarily  be  located  at 
our  field  sites,  rather  than  in  Washington,  D.C. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  we  must  downsize  our  contractor  workforce  substantially 
to  bring  workforce  structure  and  size  in  line  with  new  missions  and  management 
arrangements.  These  contractor  workforce  reductions  are  also  necessary  for 
improved  productivity  and  cost  savings. 

New  Initiatives  for  Budget  Allocation 

There  are  opportunities  to  better  manage  our  money  and  achieve  savings.  Given 
the  uncertainty  of  annual  budgets,  and  the  varying  scope  of  work  the  program 
is  responsible  for.  flexibility  in  budget  allocation  is  essential  to  meet  our 
program  goals. 
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As  I  mentioned  earlier,  a  new  approach  to  budget  allocation  is  proposed  for 
this  year.  In  FY  1996.  at  the  Rocky  Flats  site,  we  are  proposing  a  pilot 
budget  process  that  will  allocate  funds  to  the  site  as  a  whole,  rather  than  be 
divided  along  Environmental  Management  progranmatic  lines  (such  as 
environmental  restoration,  waste  management,  etc.).  This  will  allow  site 
managers  to  more  quickly  and  effectively  direct  funds  to  the  most  urgent  risks 
they  face  and  to  be  responsive  to  changing  conditions  or  new  information  about 
risks  at  the  sites  rather  than  having  to  go  through  the  cumbersome  exercise  of 
reprogramming  funds  currently  done  at  headquarters.  Additionally,  the  site 
manager  will  be  better  able  to  engage  regulators  and  other  stakeholders  to 
develop  priorities  that  make  sense  for  the  site.  It  also  increases  the 
accountability  of  site  managers  to  National  Program  Managers,  to  Congress,  and 
to  the  regulators. 

This  pilot  program  holds  much  promise  to  reinvent  budget  allocation  and 
improve  risk  management.  Though  only  a  preliminary  program  this  year,  we  plan 
to  expand  the  concept  to  all  of  our  major  sites  in  FY  1997  if  it  proves 
successful . 


DEMONSTRATING  TANGIBLE  RESULTS 

The  Environmental  Management  program  is  committed  to  showing  tangible  progress 
in  all  of  its  activities.  Already  I  have  highlighted  the  achievements  of  the 
program  since  its  inception,  at  particular  sites,  and  by  program  area.  The 
progress  we  have  made  is  significant,  but  the  challenges  we  face  continue  to 
mount.  Thus,  we  must  continue  to  set  goals  for  progress  in  order  to  guide  our 
efforts  and  address  priorities.  Let  me  share  with  you  some  of  our  immediate 
plans  for  the  coming  year. 
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Some  of  the  key  outcomes  of  the  Environmental  Management  program  planned  for 
FY  1996  include: 

•  Complete  the  stabilization  of  the  current  plutonium  oxide  inventories  at 
Rocky  Flats,  eliminating  the  risk  of  a  plutonium  fire: 

•  Transfer  over  500  additional  spent  fuel  elements  to  safer  storage 
conditions  in  Idaho  and  Washington,  thus  protecting  workers  and  the 
public  from  these  highly  radioactive  substances: 

•  Demonstrate  50  new  or  improved  environmental  cleanup  and/or 
characterization  technologies  to  help  reduce  costs  and  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  our  work: 

•  Complete  100  interim  environmental  restoration  actions,  20  larger-scale 
cleanups,  12  interim  decommissioning  and  decontamination  actions,  and 
complete  2  more  Formerly  Utilized  Sites  Remedial  Action  Program  (FUSRAP) 
projects: 

•  Begin  operation  of  the  Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility  in  South 
Carolina  and  the  vitrification  plant  at  West  Valley,  New  York,  to 
convert  liquid  high-level  waste  into  stable  glass  logs:  and 

•  Finalize  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant  compliance  application  for  EPA 
approval,  an  important  milestone  for  the  Department's  transuranic  waste 
repository  program. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  and  intention  that,  given  adequate  resources  for  our 

program,  I  can  report  back  to  you  next  year,  as  I  am  this  year,  and  tell  you 

that  all  of  these  things,  and  more,  have  been  achieved. 


DEVELOPING  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TECHNOLOGIES 

Beginning  in  1993.  the  Environmental  Management  program  established  the  goal 
of  "focusing"  technology  development  efforts  on  our  most  critical  needs  to 
assist  in  the  missions  of  environmental  quality.  Five  "focus  areas"  were 
created  in  1994  to  guide  this  effort.  This  "focusing"  has  been  achieved  and 
we  are  now  engaged  in  developing  and  implementing  new  technologies  and  methods 
of  environmental  characterization  and  remediation  to  get  results.  Considering 
Initial  analysis  that  points  to  the  Environmental  Management  program  requiring 
several  decades  --  or  more  --  to  complete  its  work,  the  need  for  basic 
research  is  also  clear. 
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The  five  focus  areas,  and  some  examples  of  progress,  include  the  following: 

•  Mixed  waste  characterization,  treatment,  and  disposal.  Our  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory  leads  the  programs  to  address  treatment, 
destruction,  and  disposal  of  mixed  wastes.  Two  of  these,  vitrification 
of  mixed  waste  sludge  and  the  encapsulation  of  nitrate  salt  waste  in 
polyethylene,  have  been  demonstrated  in  pilot  projects.  These 
activities  will  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  Office  of  Waste 
Management  to  meet  Federal  Facility  Compliance  Act  requirements. 

•  Radioactive  tank  waste  remediation.  Led  by  our  Richland.  Washington 
office,  this  program  addresses  the  urgent  problems  associated  with  the 
storage  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  gallons  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  is  a  primary  focus.  Characterization,  leak  detection,  retrieval 
and  processing  of  the  tank  wastes  for  final  disposition  are  key  areas  of 
this  effort.  By  June  of  1997.  the  goal  is  to  demonstrate  the  ability  to 
retrieve  and  treat  liquid  tank  waste  to  comply  with  the  Hanford  Tri- 
Party  Agreement. 

•  Contaminant  plume  containment  and  remediation.  Over  600  billion  gallons 
of  ground  water  and  200  million  cubic  yards  of  soil  are  contaminated 
with  radioactive  and  hazardous  materials.  Our  Savannah  River  Site  in 
South  Carolina  heads  up  this  focus  area.  The  goal  of  this  focus  area  is 
to  prevent  further  spread  of  contaminants  and  remediate  the  ground  water 
and  soil  contamination. 

•  Landfill  stabilization.  Also  coordinated  by  the  Savannah  River  Site, 
this  focus  area  is  aimed  at  remediating  landfills  and  contaminated  soils 
associated  with  over  3  million  cubic  meters  of  radioactive  and  hazardous 
buried  waste,  and  other  types  of  landfilled  waste. 

•  Facility  transitioning,  decommissioning  final  disposition.  The 

Department  is  responsible  for  deactivating  and  dispositioning  1200 
facilities  across  the  nation.  This  inventory  is  projected  to  grow  to 
about  5000.  The  Mor^antown  Environmental  Technology  Center  in  West 
Virginia  leads  in  the  development  of  methods  to  decontaminate  structures 
at  lower  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 


For  FY  1996.  our  Technology  Development  program  plans  to  demonstrate  50  new  or 
improved  environmental  technologies.  Furthermore.  24  technologies  will  be 
transferred  or  made  available  for  transfer  to  our  operating  programs,  other 
federal  facilities,  and  the  private  sector. 

Last  year,  we  announced  a  new  approach  to  managing  our  environmental  research 
and  technology  development  activities.  The  goal,  of  this  new  approach  is  to 
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conduct  a  research  and  technology  development  program  that  involves  the  best 
talent  in  the  Department  and  the  national  science  communities  to  focus  on 
developing  environmental  surveillance  and  remediation  technologies  to 
efficiently  clean  up  our  sites. 

Key  features  of  this  new  approach  include  teaming  up  with  our  Waste 
Management,  Environmental  Restoration,  and  Nuclear  Materials  and  Facilities 
Stabilization  programs  to  identify,  develop  and  field  test  needed  technologies 
for  these  programs:  continuing  to  use  a  life-cycle  approach  to  technology 
development:  involving  high-level  management  across  the  Department:  focusing 
technology  development  activities  on  solutions  to  major  environmental 
management  problems:  focusing  all  available  resources  in  national  laboratories 
more  effectively:  involving  industry  in  developing  and  implementing  solutions 
including  both  technology  transfer  into  the  Department  and  technology  transfer 
from  DOE  to  the  private  sector:  strengthening  basic  research  by  involving 
academia  and  other  research  organizations  to  stimulate  technological 
breakthroughs:  enhancing  mechanisms  for  regulator  and  stakeholder  involvement: 
and  applying  business  principles  such  as  avoiding  unnecessary  costs,  getting  a 
return  on  investment,  and  quickly  transferring  technologies  to  the 
marketplace. 

We  are  involved  in  a  number  of  efforts  to  develop  new  technologies.  First,  of 
course,  are  the  variety  of  efforts  at  the  national  laboratories.  These 
institutions  have  some  of  the  best  technical  talent  and  facilities  in  the 
world,  and  are  now  available  for  conversion  from  their  previous  defense 
missions.  However,  we  will  continue  to  seek  the  most  cost-effective  source  of 
research  and  development  rather  than  rely  solely  on  an  internal.  Departmental 
system.  Second,  we  are  participating  on  a  Federal  Advisory  Committee  to 
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Develop  On-Site  Innovative  Technologies  (DOIT)  with  several  western  governors, 
senior  representatives  from  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Interior,  the 
Envir(^nmental  Protection  Agency,  and  ex-officio  members  of  the  Western 
Governors  Association  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 

Fifty  years  of  secrecy  related  to  the  conduct  of  our  nuclear  weapons 
operations  has  contributed  not  only  to  widespread  environmental  and  safety 
problems,  but  also  to  a  widespread  distrust  of  the  Department  which  has  made 
the  business  of  restoring,  stabilizing,  and  cleaning  up  more  difficult  and 
more  costly  than  it  needs  to  be.  Now.  this  has  changed.  Secretary  O'Leary's 
openness  initiative  beginning  in  December  1993  recognized  the  severe 
credibility  problems  the  Department  faced  and  its  negative  impact  on  our 
ability  to  do  our  job.  We  have  learned  that  building  trust  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  Environmental  Management  program  --  for  negotiating 
agreements,  obtaining  permits,  and  achieving  public  consensus.  Following  the 
Secretary's  initiatives  on  openness  and  involving  the  public  in  our  decision- 
making. I  established  the  Office  of  Public  Accountability  in  1993.  This 
office  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  all  Environmental  Management  offices 
conduct  substantive,  cooperative  planning  with  all  our  stakeholders  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  budgets  and  policies.  This  mechanism  allows 
the  people  who  live  and  work  in  and  around  our  sites  to  understand  what  we  are 
doing  and  why.  and  affords  them  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  process.  Our 
personnel  in  the  field  are  receiving  training  on  public  participation,  and  in 
a  short  time,  this  office  has  taken  major  strides  to  actively  involve  the 
public  in  meaningful  ways: 

•    We  are  continuing  with  an  aggressive  schedule  that  follows  the 

recommendations  of  the  Keystone  process  to  involve  stakeholders  in  key 
decisions  through  site-specific  advisory  boards  (SSABs)  at  our  major 
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sites.  We  currently  have  SSABs  in  place  at  Fernald.  Hanford.  Rocky 
Flats.  Utah.  Nevada,  and  the  Savannah  River  Site.  Three  additional 
SSABs  are  in  the  final  stages  of  forming. 

Through  the  State  and  Tribal  Government  Working  Group  (STGWG),  the 
Department  provides  a  forum  for  six  tribes  and  17  states  to  share  their 
concerns  with  us  and  provide  input  to  the  various  sites  around  the 
country. 

The  Environmental  Management  Advisory  Board  (EMAB)  involves 
representatives  from  labor,  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
tribes,  states,  and  citizen  groups  in  a  variety  of  issues  facing  the 
Environmental  Management  program.  The  EMAB  was  recently  reconstituted, 
and  now  has  28  members. 

We  are  also  committed,  in  accordance  with  Executive  Order  12898  on 
environmental  justice,  to  working  with  those  individuals  and  groups 
around  our  sites  who  may  consider  themselves  to  be  disenfranchised.  For 
example,  we  are  working  to  ensure  that  the  Native  American  communities 
around  our  sites  are  responsibly  included  in  all  of  our  regulatory 
negotiations. 


IV.  CONCLUSION  --  REMAINING  CHALLENGES  BEFORE  US 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  undergone  significant  changes  and  faced  difficult 
challenges  over  the  past  few  years.  Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  the 
Department's  primary  mission  has  changed  from  that  of  producing  nuclear 
weapons  to  addressing  the  consequences  of  a  half -century  of  nuclear  weapons 
production,  testing,  and  research.  We  are  applying  our  technical  and 
scientific  expertise  on  other  endeavors  to  expand  our  knowledge  and  support 
the  national  economy.  The  Secretary  has  led  the  momentous  effort  in  making 
our  Department  more  open  to  facilitate  meaningful  public  awareness  and 
participation  in  national  policy  decisions.   These  institutional  and 
fundamental  cultural  changes  within  the  Department  cannot  happen  overnight. 
We  believe  that  we  are  on  the  right  track  to  restore  the  credibility  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Department. 
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The  Environmental  Management  program  has  been  integrally  involved  with  these 
Departmental  changes,  and  has.  in  fact,  spearheaded  some  of  them.  In  many 
respects,  our  program  is  a  microcosm  of  the  Department.  Openness,  focus  on  a 
new  mission,  new  motivations,  and  accountability  are  characteristics  that  the 
Environmental  Management  program  has  attempted  to  develop,  and  will  continue 
to  nurture.  Coupled  with  our  strategic  goals,  the  Environmental  Management 
program  is  dedicated  to  meeting  its  responsibilities  in  reducing  risks, 
creating  a  safe  work  environment,  and  protecting  public  safety. 

Our  proposed  FY  1996  budget  for  the  Environmental  Management  Program  is  a 
declining  budget  given  an  equal  work  scope  but  it  will  still  allow  us  to 
fulfill  legal  and  moral  commitments  while  simultaneously  streamlining  our 
program.  This  streamlining,  however,  has  limits  beyond  which  further  cuts  in 
funding  will  trade  off  savings  against  safety.  We  are  engaged  in  a  daunting 
effort  to  redirect  the  national  commitment  from  production  of  nuclear  weapons 
for  our  national  security  strategy  to  resolving  the  resulting  widespread 
environmental  and  safety  problems  at  thousands  of  contaminated  sites  across 
the  country.  We  have  an  obligation  to  do  no  less  and  we  are  dedicated  to 
producing  meaningful  results. 

Thank  you. 
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Wednesday,  March  15,  1995. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES 

witnesses 

dr.  victor  h.  reis,  assistant  secretary  for  defense  pro- 
grams, department  of  energy 

dr.  harold  smith,  assistant  to  the  secretary  of  defense 
for  atomic  energy,  department  of  defense 

kenneth  e.  baker,  acting  director,  office  of  nonprolifer- 
ation  and  national  security,  department  of  energy 

Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  Myers.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Pursuant  to  a  previous  decision,  this  session  this  morning  is  an 
executive  session,  classified.  Accordingly,  the  committee  has  deter- 
mined that  all  committee  staff  have  proper  clearances,  proper  to 
participate  this  morning. 

Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Reis,  Mr.  Baker,  do  you  also  assure  us  that  every- 
one here  has  proper  clearances? 

Dr.  Smith.  We  do  swear  and  affirm. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  won't  make  you  swear.  I  guess  there  is  no  one 
else  here  to  remind.  We  have  some  new  Members  we  will  have  to 
remind  at  a  proper  time,  that  everything  that  is  considered  here 
has  to  be  considered,  unless  told  otherwise,  as  classified,  so  we  will 
proceed  under  those  conditions. 

The  committee  is  pleased  to  welcome  each  of  you  here  this  morn- 
ing before  this  committee.  Your  prepared  statements  will  become  a 
part  of  the  record.  I  always  wondered  why  in  a  classified  session 
we  have  a  reporter  if  we  can't  tell  anybody.  But  for  the  record,  who 
sees  it?  I  know,  you  have  to  blot  out  and  all  that,  but  in  any  event, 
your  prepared  statements  will  be  in  the  record,  and  you  may  pro- 
ceed as  you  care. 

Dr.  Reis.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Victor  H.  Reis,  and  I  am 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Defense  Programs.  With  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  read  a  brief  statement. 

DEFENSE  PROGRAMS  OVERVIEW 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Defense  Programs  President's  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1996  is  $3.5  billion.  This  is  an  increase  of  8  percent 
over  the  equivalent  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation.  This  is  a  large 
increase  in  a  tough  fiscal  climate  and  it  is  the  first  request  for  an 
increase  after  four  years  of  sharp  decline,  but  the  significance  of 
this  request  is  not  in  its  change  in  funding,  but  in  its  change  in 
programmatic  direction. 
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WEAPONS  REDUCTION 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  has  reduced 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  by  59  percent  and  plans  to  reduce 
the  number  by  79  percent  in  2003.  We  have  ceased  the  production 
of  new  weapons.  For  Defense  Programs,  this  meant  turning  over 
most  of  the  Department  of  Ener£^s  production  plants,  Hanford, 
Rocky  Flats,  Idaho,  K-25  at  Oak  Ridge,  Mound,  and  Pinellas  to  our 
Environment  Restoration  and  Waste  Management  office.  This  year 
we  continue  that  process  by  transferring  the  Savannah  River  Site. 
Reducing  the  number  of  active  warheads  requires  an  aggressive 
dismantlement  program,  and  we  would  continue  dismantlements  at 
the  maximum  safe  rate  in  fiscal  year  1996.  These  steps  are  one 
phase  of  the  Defense  Programs  response  to  the  ending  of  the  Cold 
War.  To  go  further,  we  must  define  the  future  role  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  the  character  of  the  nuclear  weapons  stockpile. 

NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE 

This  was  done  in  the  Department  of  Defense's  Nuclear  Posture 
Review,  approved  by  President  Clinton.  It  affirms  that  continued 
maintenance  of  safe  and  reliable  nuclear  deterrent  remains  a  cor- 
nerstone of  U.S.  national  security  policy.  The  President  further  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Energy  to  initiate  a  Stockpile  Steward- 
ship Program,  whose  objective  is  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  con- 
fidence in  the  safety,  reliability,  and  performance  of  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear weapons  stockpile  without  nuclear  testing  and  without  new 
weapon  production.  Stockpile  Stewardship  was  first  codified  by  the 
Congress  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  Defense  Authorization  Act.  These 
directives  define  the  future  product  of  Defense  Programs  and  shape 
the  new  Post  Cold  War  Program. 

Defense  Programs  is  charged  to  deliver  a  high  confidence,  afford- 
able, reliable,  safe,  and  secure  enduring  stockpile  of  sufficient  size 
and  scope  to  ensure  deterrence,  while  simultaneously  supporting 
U.S.  arms  control  and  nonproliferation  policy. 

Because  the  stockpile  must  endure,  we  require  a  production  com- 
plex to  replace  the  stockpile  when  needed,  including  limited  life 
components  and  tritium  and  because  the  world  is  uncertain,  we 
need  the  ability  to  reconstitute,  test  and  production. 

By  directing  that  the  stockpile  remains  safe  and  reliable  without 
testing.  President  Clinton  envisioned  a  future  that  includes  dra- 
matic advances  in  nuclear  arms  control  while  simultaneously  re- 
taining nuclear  deterrence.  The  Nuclear  Posture  Review  calls  this 
lead  plus  hedge.  This  is  an  extraordinarily  difficult  and  demanding 
task. 

SCIENCE-BASED  STOCKPILE  STEWARDSHIP 

To  ensure  weapons  confidence,  we  must  replace  empiricism  with 
deeper  scientific  understanding  of  weapons  and  weapons  physics. 
Because  we  must  plan  on  weapons  lasting  well  beyond  their  design 
life,  we  must  measure  and  understand  weapons  aging  processes 
sufficiently  to  predict  and  fix  problems — ^before  they  lower  stockpile 
confidence.  We  must  develop  new  production  techniques  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  maintaining  and  rebuilding  weapons,  and  we  must 
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maintain  our  ability  to  test  in  a  meaningful  way,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
testing.  All  this  represents  a  world  class  challenge. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  we  are  requesting  the  start  of  a  new  pro- 
gram, Science-Based  Stockpile  Stewardship,  and  we  would  entrust 
its  implementation  to  the  three  Defense  Programs  National  Lab- 
oratories— Los  Alamos,  Livermore,  and  Sandia.  These  institutions 
are  among  the  world's  best  scientific  and  engineering  laboratories 
and  have  responded  time  and  time  again  in  problems  of  national 
imperative. 

The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  begins  this  task.  Some  pro- 
grams such  as  dismantlement  and  supplying  limited  life  compo- 
nents for  the  active  stockpile  remain  relatively  unchanged.  Other 
programs  such  as  our  Technology  Transfer  Program  would  be 
reoriented.  But  included  within  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request 
are  new  programs  that  specifically  respond  to  the  President's  chal- 
lenge. 

NEW  INITIATIVES 

The  first  is  the  National  Ignition  Facility.  When  completed,  the 
National  Ignition  Facility  will  be  the  largest  laser  installation.  It 
would  create  conditions  normally  found  only  inside  suns  and  nu- 
clear explosions.  In  fiscal  year  1996,  we  would  begin  to  apply  neu- 
tron radiography  to  diagnose  weapons  materials  aging  using  the 
Los  Alamos  Neutron  Scattering  Center,  one  of  the  world's  finest 
such  facilities,  and  we  would  begin  to  develop  new  computational 
capability.  We  require  a  much  greater  computational  power  if  we 
are  to  have  the  integrated  understanding  that  has  heretofore  been 
available  only  from  underground  testing. 

Also,  within  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  is  a  request  for  funds  for 
a  new  source  of  tritium.  The  United  States  has  not  produced  trit- 
ium since  1988  and  has  relied  upon  the  surplus  from  dismantled 
weapons  to  keep  the  necessary  active  weapons  supplied.  The  use  of 
surplus  tritium  will  only  last  until  around  2011,  so  it  is  essential 
that  we  begin  the  development  of  a  new  tritium  source  now. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  represent  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1996  Defense  Programs  budget  request.  It  is  a  different 
budget  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  but  these  are  different  times. 
It  responds  directly  to  the  requirements  laid  out  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  by  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  specifically  rec- 
ognizing the  underlying  need  for  nuclear  strength  as  essential  to 
reducing  the  nuclear  danger.  I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with 
the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  am  prepared  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Reis  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing  record.] 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Reis. 

Dr.  Smith,  are  you  next  in  the  firing  order  here? 

department  of  defense  assessment  of  the  stockpile 

Dr.  Smith.  I  think  I  am.  I  have  submitted  my  written  testimony 
for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  most  pleased  to  be  here 
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to  give  you  the  Department  of  Defense's  point  of  view  regarding  the 
shared  responsibiUty  that  we  have  with  them  to  maintain  a  stock- 
pile such  as  Dr.  Reis  described. 

I  think  it  is  useful  to  note  that  while  these  may  not  be  the  times 
that  try  men's  souls,  these  are,  indeed,  difficult  times  with  regard 
to  the  world  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  a  few  short  months,  the  stock- 
pile will  be  the  oldest  on  record,  and,  of  course,  it  is  aging  and  get- 
ting older  every  day. 

Dr.  Reis  has  already  commented  on  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
four  years  of  declining  budgets  in  the  Defense  Programs,  which 
means  that  the  infrastructure  is  now  much  smaller  than  it  was, 
which  means  that  DOE  will  have  continuing  difficulties  in  attract- 
ing the  best  and  brightest  of  the  young  scientists  and  engineers  to 
look  ^ter  an  aging,  reducing  stockpile. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  will  be  no  testing  of  these  aging 
weapons  for  the  foreseeable  future,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  we 
must  maintain  the  same  exacting  conditions  on  reliability,  safety, 
and  security.  This  is,  indeed,  a  challenge.  In  giving  the  Department 
of  Defense's  point  of  view,  I  would  like  to  use  the  metaphor  of  a 
customer  and  a  supplier. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  the  customer,  the  Department  of 
Energy  is  the  supplier. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  read  Galvin,  didn't  you? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  certainly  did.  The  requirements  that  we  have  for 
our  supplier  are  quite  clearly  specified  in  the  Nuclear  Posture  Re- 
view. They  are  conveyed  to  the  supplier  in  a  timely  and  precise  and 
agreed-upon  manner  by  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Stockpile  Memoran- 
dum which  both  Secretaries  sign  and  is  then  forwarded  to  the 
President. 

The  efforts  by  the  Department  of  Energy  to  meet  the  require- 
ments set  forth  and  submitted  are  overseen  by  the  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Council  and  the  commodity  itself;  that  is,  the  weapons  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  DOD  under  conditions,  which  I  will  describe  as  ro- 
bust peer  review.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  each  of  these  items  now 
for  a  brief  explanation. 

REDUCTION  IN  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Dr.  Reis  has  already  noted  that  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review  ful- 
fills Secretary  Perry's  position  of  leading  and  hedging.  That  is,  we 
are  dismantling  our  weapons  in  as  rapid  a  rate  as  is  prudent,  at 
the  same  time  retaining  the  ability  to  return  to  higher  levels  if 
there  is  a  change  in  the  world  order. 

[Deleted]. 

[Deleted].  Let  me  give  an  example  of  how  we  are  leading,  though, 
in  the  reduction  of  our  nuclear  weapons. 

Our  ground  combat  troops,  according  to  the  NPR,  do  not  have 
any  nuclear  weapons,  and,  indeed,  they  do  not. 

[Deleted]. 

The  number  of  storage  facilities  for  the  active  stockpile  is  down 
by  three-quarters.  The  personnel  who  look  after  those  weapons  are 
down  by  a  commensurate  amount.  We  are  indeed  leading  in  the  re- 
duction of  nuclear  arsenals.  We  are  hedging  by  requiring  of  our 
customer  stockpile  surveillance,  engineering  base  lines. 
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By  requiring  that  the  DOE  has  the  abihty  to  refabricate  weapons 
as  they  age  and  must  be  replaced,  we  require  that  they  retain  the 
capabiUty  to  design  new  weapons.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  re- 
quire only  the  capability  to  design  new  weapons.  We,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  are  not  asking  for  new  weapon  designs,  only  for 
the  capability  to  do  so. 

We  require  a  scientific  and  technological  base,  and  we  require 
that  the  DOE  maintain  a  strategic  reserve  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial— plutonium,  highly  enriched  uranium  and,  of  course,  tritium. 
The  NPR  was  a  thorough  effort,  unique  within  the  past  decade, 
and  I  think  does  a  fine  job  of  quantifying  what  the  Department  of 
Defense  thinks  it  needs.  The  Nuclear  Weapons  Stockpile  Memoran- 
dum, sometimes  called  the  NWSM,  is  a  clear  statement  by  number, 
and  type  of  the  weapons  that  we  would  like  for  the  next  six  years 
and  with  less  precision  for  the  years  that  follow. 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  COUNCIL 

The  Nuclear  Weapons  Council  has  been  revitalized  in  this  ad- 
ministration. It  is  chaired  not  by  the  Under  Secretary,  but,  in  fact, 
by  the  Deputy  Secretary,  John  Deutch.  Membership  is  limited.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  Energy,  Charles  Curtis,  serves  for  the  DOE,  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Owens,  serves 
for  the  military  side.  I  serve  as  the  Executive  Secretary. 

The  Council  meets  about  monthly  and  has  not  hesitated  to  delve 
into  contentious  issues,  tritium  production  being  one  such  example. 
I  think  it  is  an  effective  oversight  mechanism  between  the  two  de- 
partments to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  what  is  going  on  and  to  raise 
new  issues  as  they  become  important  to  the  Joint  Chiefs,  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  or  to  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense. 

NUCLEAR  TESTING 

Finally,  I  want  to  come  to  the  question  of  how  does  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  decide  that,  indeed,  the  nuclear  weapon  is  what 
we  need.  Before  we  entered  the  moratorium  on  testing,  we,  of 
course,  would  have  the  benefit  of  a  nuclear  test,  something  that  is 
very  hard  to  argue  with. 

The  weapon  produces  the  correct  yield.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense would,  of  course,  accept  it  as  a  certified  reliable  weapon.  We 
do  not  have  that  luxury  today  so  we  have  asked  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  provide  robust,  independent  peer  review  which,  of 
course,  will  produce  two  voluminous  reports  on  every  one  of  the 
weapons  in  the  active  stockpile. 

We  no  longer  have  the  benefit  of  simply  listening  to  a  weapon  go 
bang.  We,  in  fact,  have  to  be  smart  enough  to  understand  the 
sometimes  contentious  issues  that  science  and  engineers  will  put 
forward  as  they  review  the  aging  stockpile  weapon  types.  Therefore 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  educate  ourselves,  and  we  are  accepting 
that  with  alacrity,  but  we  do  request  from  the  DOE  robust,  inde- 
pendent peer  review. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  future,  the  combination  stockpile  steward- 
ship, aggressive  stockpile  surveillance,  a  robust  program  independ- 
ent peer  review  will  provide,  to  my  mind,  the  best  means  to  offset 
the  loss  of  nuclear  testing.  However,  without  testing  there  will  be 
inevitable  erosion  in  our  understanding  and  therefore  in  our  con- 
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fidence  in  that  stockpile,  maintaining  sufiicient  confidence  there- 
fore is  the  challenge  of  the  new  environment. 

I  believe  we  are  on  the  right  track  as  we  address  this  critical 
issue.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  report  today  that  the  stockpile  is  safe, 
secure,  and  reliable,  that  it  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  that  the  proposed  budget  for  1996  for  the  de- 
fense Programs  in  the  Department  of  Energy  provides  sufficient 
funding  to  meet  our  responsibilities.  Sir,  that  concludes  my  state- 
ment. I  would  be  pleased  to  take  your  questions  at  any  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Smith  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing  record.] 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Baker,  do  you  have  some  testimony 
this  morning?  We  will  get  to  the  questions  then,  I  am  sure. 

Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  Baker.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  address  you  today  as  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Nonproliferation  and  National  Security  at  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  read  a  short 
statement  and  submit  a  longer  one  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Baker.  Our  activities  focus  on  three  areas — reducing  the 
global  nuclear  danger,  providing  effective,  cost-efficient  safeguards 
and  security  of  the  departmental  complex,  and  improving  the  De- 
partment's emergency  response  capability.  Nuclear  nonproliferation 
has  become  one  of  the  highest  national  security  priorities,  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  is  leading  the  way  in  providing  technical 
and  anal3'tical  support  to  the  United  States,  and  international  non- 
proliferation  efforts. 

We  perform  aggressive  research  and  development  activities  in 
support  of  national  and  international  nonproliferation  concerns, 
specifically  proliferation  detection  technology  and  treaty  verifica- 
tion. We  provide  timely  and  customized  intelligence  to  define  this 
serious  national  security  problem  for  the  United  States. 

fissile  material  protection,  control,  and  accounting 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  made  significant  accomplishments 
in  reducing  the  global  nuclear  danger.  Our  programs  of  cooperation 
between  DOE  Laboratories  and  nuclear  research  facilities  in  Rus- 
sia to  improve  protection,  control,  and  accounting  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons material  is  yielding  dramatic  results. 

At  Kurchatov  Institute  on  the  outskirts  of  Moscow,  the  United 
States  and  Russia  jointly  collaborated  to  secure  weapons-grade  nu- 
clear materials.  The  pace  of  this  improvement  was  extraordinary. 
Work  was  completed  in  three  months.  The  cost  was  modest,  just 
shy  of  $1  million.  I  would  like  to  show  you,  sir,  what  we  went  into 
last  fall  at  Kurchatov. 

On  your  left  is  a  picture  of  what  Kurchatov  looked  like  last  Sep- 
tember. You  can  see  woods  were  built  up,  and  inside  there  was  no 
fence.  When  we  went  inside  the  facility,  there  was  no  access  con- 
trol, there  was  no  radiation  detection  systems,  and  there  was  a 
guard  that  was  half  asleep. 
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When  we  walked  inside  the  facility,  there  were  footlockers  like 
you  see  in  college  locker  rooms  with  a  padlock  like  a  bicycle  lock. 
We  opened  it  up,  and  we  found  enough  uranium  to  make  three  nu- 
clear weapons.  We  took  action.  To  the  right  you  can  see  we  in- 
stalled a  fence.  To  the  picture  on  your  right  we  put  in  a  computer 
system.  We  put  in  an  access  control  system.  We  put  in  cameras. 
We  put  in  the  radiation  detection  system. 

The  work  like  this,  sir,  is  what  we  want  to  continue  throughout 
the  next  few  years  to  make  sure  that  Russian  materials  are  pro- 
tected at  their  source.  The  program  will  expand  in  the  coming  year 
with  a  promise  of  securing  tons  of  weapons-usable  material,  not 
just  kilogram  quantities. 

OTHER  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Last  November,  we  successfully  transferred  approximately  600 
kilograms  of  highly  enriched  uranium  from  Kazakhstan  to  the  De- 
partment's Oak  Ridge  facility  in  Tennessee  for  safe  and  secure  in- 
terim storage.  By  gaining  ownership  of  this  material,  the  United 
States  has  effectively  removed  it  from  potential  acquisition  by 
those  who  can  develop  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

We  have  developed  and  deployed  space-based  sensors  capable  of 
detecting  atmospheric  and  near-earth  nuclear  explosions.  These 
sensors,  on  Defense  Department  satellites,  provide  a  system  for  the 
United  States  to  continuously  monitor  and  detect  nuclear  explo- 
sions worldwide.  During  1994,  we  were  assigned  the  responsibility 
at  the  U.S.  Government's  primary  agency  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  technology  supporting  U.S.  requirements  to  monitor  a  fu- 
ture comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 

We  also  provide  technical  expertise  and  policy  recommendations 
in  support  of  diplomatic  efforts  to  achieve  an  indefinite  extension 
of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  a  cornerstone  of  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity policy. 

REQUESTED  INCREASE 

In  addition  to  these  accomplishments,  there  is  still  much  more  to 
do.  Our  requested  increase  of  $86  million  over  fiscal  year  1995  will 
allow  us  to  accelerate  these  essential  nonproliferation  efforts  and 
reduce  the  global  nuclear  danger.  The  Department  will  expand  its 
efforts  to  end  the  civilian  production  and  use  of  weapons-usable 
fissile  materials.  We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  monitor  U.S.  and 
Russian  inventories  of  plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium 
from  weapons  dismantled  with  a  goal  of  ensuring  that  dismantle- 
ment is  irreversible. 

Among  other  measures,  we  will  advance  nonproliferation  by  our 
efforts  in  North  Korea,  by  supporting  negotiations  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  and  an  international  fissile  material  cut-off 
convention,  and  by  facilitating  international  atomic  energy  agencies 
the  world  over.  Our  unique  experience  in  support  of  national  and 
international  nonproliferation  policies  is  supplemented  by  our  ef- 
forts to  develop  more  effective  cost-efficient  safeguards  and  security 
of  the  DOE  complex. 
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SAFEGUARDS  AND  SECURITY 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  reduced  departmental-wide  safe- 
guards and  security  costs  by  12  percent  without  degrading  security. 
The  costs  have  come  down  through  consolidation  of  nuclear  mate- 
rial at  DOE  sites,  improved  safeguards  and  security,  elimination  of 
redundancies,  effective  use  of  the  state-of-the-art  technology,  and 
reducing  the  number  of  security  clearances.  We  are  also  improving 
the  trust  held  by  the  American  people  by  spearheading  the  Depart- 
ment's openness  initiative. 

We  have  an  active  program  to  declassify  information  about  the 
Department's  activities,  and  we  are  enabling  greater  access  to  the 
Department  and  to  its  facilities.  All  these  activities  are  done  con- 
sistent with  national  security  objectives. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  that  any  changes  we  have  made 
in  the  Safeguards  and  Security  Program  have  not  degraded  our  se- 
curity posture.  We  are  learning  to  meet  the  security  challenges  of 
today  with  less  and  we  are  being  successful  in  that  endeavor. 

Fingdly,  the  Office  of  Nonproliferation  and  National  Security 
seeks  to  improve  the  Department's  emergency  response  capability. 
Our  primary  responsibility  is  to  provide  quick  response  to  the 
emergency  situations  concerning  the  Department  of  Energy.  Over 
the  last  year  the  Department's  ability  to  effectively  respond  to 
emergencies  has  been  enhanced  by  improved  training,  procedures, 
and  facilities  at  DOE  sites. 

RECAP 

In  summary,  the  fiscal  year  1996  request  if  granted,  will  allow 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  continue  to  reduce  the  global  nuclear 
danger,  provide  efficient  cost-effective  safeguards  and  security 
while  fostering  public  trust  and  provide  effective  emergency  re- 
sponse under  all  conditions.  I  will  be  happy  to  address  any  of  your 
questions.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Baker  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing  record.] 

GALVIN  REPORT 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Baker.  I  am  sure  each  of  us  has 
a  series  of  questions.  Mr.  Bevill  will  be  back  shortly.  He  had  an  un- 
expected visitation  here  he  had  to  go  meet.  Even  as  important  as 
your  missions  are,  constituents  are  very  important  in  this  atmos- 
phere we  live  in  today. 

First,  my  questions.  I  don't  know  which  one  of  you  will  answer, 
I  will  just  direct  the  questions  and  try  to  figure  out  which  one  of 
you  want  to  answer  it.  The  Galvin  Report,  for  instance,  rec- 
ommended that  we  change  the  Livermore  part  of  the  mission,  but 
it  also  raises  a  question  of  whether  today  we  need  and  can  afford 
three  weapons  labs.  What  is  your  judgment  on  that? 

Dr.  Reis.  Let  me  take  that  one  on.  I  think  both  my  colleagues, 
I  am  sure,  would  be  glad  to  pitch  in  on  that  one.  I  think  Dr.  Smith 
in  particular. 

I  think  it  gets  back  to  the  problem  of  working  without  testing. 
We  had  a  continual  testing  program,  then  I  believe  if  we  were  test- 
ing and  shrinking  our  complex,  which  we  are  going  to  do,  then  I 
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think  there  would  be  a  real  question  in  terms  of  why  you  would 
need  two  complete  or  relatively  complete  laboratories,  but  in  an  era 
where  we  don't  have  testing,  we  have  never  been  there  before,  we 
need  all  the  help,  frankly,  we  can  get  in  terms  of  maintaining  that 
confidence. 

We  have  talked  to  our  customer.  Dr.  Smith,  I  think,  made  the 
point,  I  think,  very  eloquently  in  terms  of  the  importance  of  a  vig- 
orous peer  review.  It  is  more  than  just  peer  review.  You  have  got 
to  have  the  right  kind  of  people  there.  They  have  got  to  be  involved 
in  the  process.  They  have  to  have  design  experience.  In  the  past 
they  have  to  have  worked  with  the  tests  in  the  past. 

In  addition,  they  have  to  be  full  partners  in  the  Stockpile  Stew- 
ardship Program  to  understand  the  aging  processes  that  are  taking 
place,  to  be  involved  in  the  type  of  above-ground  experiments  that 
we  need  to  maintain  that  confidence. 

Whatever  question  you  or  any  of  the  committee  members  will 
ask,  I  will  try  to  come  back  to  this  confidence  issue  over  and  over 
again,  because  I  think  it  is  basically  the  key  to  making  that  hap- 
pen. I  mean,  if  we  didn't  have  three  laboratories,  I  would  be  coming 
and  asking  you  for  those,  because  this  whole  idea  of  peer  review 
and  understanding  what  those  weapons  are,  especially  as  they  go 
beyond  their  design  life,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
have  the  third  laboratory. 

I  think  the  Galvin  Panel,  kind  of  missed  that  one,  and  I  don't 
think  in  regard  to  the  Galvin  Panel,  I  think  perhaps  I  was  not  con- 
vincing enough  to  them  as  perhaps  I  should  have  been  in  terms  of 
getting  them  to  understand  just  what  the  role  of  confidence  is  and 
necessity  of  having  really  the  best  and  the  brightest  working  out 
that  problem  in  a  nontesting  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  I  don't  think  you  have  answered  the  question, 
though.  What  you  have  said  is  a  defense  of  the  necessity  of  having 
a  weapons  lab,  but  do  we  need  and  can  we  afford  three?  Is  there 
a  reason  why  two  can't  do  what  three  are  doing  today? 

Dr.  Reis.  Sure,  there  are  three.  You  know,  one  laboratory  is 
Sandia,  which,  of  course,  works  on  the  nonnuclear  aspects  of  the 
components,  and  that  is  extremely  important  that  we  have  that 
laboratory  because  safety  and  the  security  and  the  arming  and  the 
fusing  and  all  the  aspects  of  that  is  their  responsibility,  but,  of 
course,  they  can  test  the  nonnuclear  components,  and  we  can  con- 
tinue to  test  those  in  the  laboratory.  The  question  that  the  Galvin 
Panel  raised  and  that  has  been  in  the  press  is  do  we  need  two 
weapons  design  laboratories.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  actually 
working  on  the  bomb.  That  gets  back  to  the  point  I  was  raising, 
which  is  can  we  do  with  just  one,  and  it  comes  back,  again,  to  this, 
in  a  nontesting  atmosphere,  we  need  that  vigorous  peer  review.  We 
need  people  competing  to  understand  what  is  happening  with  those 
weapons. 

Many  of  the  weapons  in  the  enduring  stockpile,  of  course,  were 
built  and  designed  by  members  of  Livermore  and  Los  Alamos,  so 
they  are  the  ones  that  have  the  knowledge.  They  are  the  ones  that 
have  the  understanding  of  the  particular  weapons  that  we  are  ex- 
pecting to  last  for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  it  gets  back,  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think,  to  this  peer  review  question  that  we  really  need 
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both  of  those  institutions  in  a  nontesting  regime,  and  I  think  we 
want  to  move  forward  in  a  nontesting  regime. 

I  think  the  President  has  said  there  is  going  to  be  a  moratorium. 
I  think  the  probability  of  that,  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  is  very 
high.  That  is  our  poHcy,  and  that  is  what  we  are  moving  forward 
with,  but  we  have  to  back  that  up,  if  you  will,  to  ensure  the  con- 
fidence of  those  weapons,  and  that  really  does  require  two  labora- 
tories. Whether  25  years  from  now  that  may  be  a  different  story, 
but  the  current  position  now,  which  I  believe  is  very  strong  in 
terms  of  needing  those  two  laboratories  along  with  Sandia,  you  end 
up  with  three,  which  I  hope  that  answers  your  question. 

NATIONAL  LABORATORIES 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  it  does,  but  you  are  somewhat  confusing  me 
again.  My  understanding,  maybe  I  am  mistaken  about  this,  is  that 
the  civilian  labs  have  the  peer  review  process  for  direction  and  for 
programs,  but  I  thought  the  weapons  labs  had  a  competitive  re- 
view, a  competitive  program,  their  program  direction  by  competi- 
tion rather  than  the  peer  review.  You  are  saying  peer  review  now 
in  the  weapons  lab. 

Dr.  Reis.  I  guess  we  are  using  the  word,  "peer  review",  it  is  a 
competitive  situation.  What  peer  review  means  in  the  broadest 
sense  is  you  have  somebody  outside  the  system  working  on  it.  They 
are  competing  or  just  from  a  professional  perspective  giving  their 
best  shot  at  understanding  what  it  was,  it  means  that  you  just 
didn't  depend  on  one  group  to  sort  of  deal  with  that.  It  is  peer  re- 
view in  the  sense  that  I  am  bringing  people  from  the  outside.  In 
other  words,  one  laboratory  is  always  looking  at  the  other,  but  it 
is  also  a  competitive  form  of  peer  review. 

Mr.  Myers.  Why  do  we  treat  them  different?  Why  aren't  both  the 
civilian  labs  as  well  as  the  weapons  lab  treated  the  same  as  far  as 
this  is  concerned? 

Dr.  Reis.  I  think  it  has  to  do,  frankly,  with  the  importance  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  that  this  isn't  just  a  scientific  judgment  about  some- 
thing that  would  go  into  the  paper,  would  increase  our,  basically 
increase  our  knowledge,  but  this  is  something  that  is  of  national 
security  concern,  and,  you  know,  it  takes  on  a  much  broader  sig- 
nificance from  a  national  security  perspective  than  it  is  just  from 
continued  scientific  understanding. 

If  somebody  mstkes  a  mistake  in  a  scientific  paper  sooner  or  later 
that  will  get  corrected.  If  somebody  makes  a  mistake  with  respect 
to  a  nuclear  weapon,  you  know,  we  can't  turn — that  means  they 
won't  go  off.  It  won't  be  safe.  It  really  is  a  very  different  class  of 
issue.  So  while  the  word,  "peer  review,"  is  used  broadly,  I  think 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  something 

Mr.  Myers.  I  guess  so.  I  don't  want  to  be  argumentative,  but  it 
would  seem  like  it  would  be  the  reverse.  You  couldn't  make  a  mis- 
take in  the  weapons,  so  you  would  want  peer  review  rather  than 
competitive  decisions.  You  would  want  the  best  minds,  regardless 
of  what  it  costs  to  get  the  job  done. 

Dr.  Reis.  Maybe  I  haven't  been  articulate  enough  explaining 
that. 

Mr.  Myers.  Maybe  I  am  dense. 
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Dr.  Reis.  Maybe  you  have  said  it  better  than  I  have,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. That  is  the  case,  we  want  the  best  minds  sort  of  looking  at 
that. 

Harold,  do  you  want  to  drop  in  on  this  perhaps? 

Dr.  Smith.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  not  dense.  I  am 
convinced  of  that.  This  is  a  very  complicated  subject. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  next  election,  would  you  mind  coming  out  to  In- 
diana and  convincing  people  of  that?  I  have  a  university,  the  fac- 
ulty just  doesn't  understand  why  they  should  be  relegated  to  have 
a  clod  like  me  to  represent  them.  They  don't  hesitate  to  tell  me 
once  in  a  while.  Maybe  they  are  right. 

Dr.  Smith.  I  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  for  many  years.  I  understand  the  arrogance  of  the  fac- 
ulty very  well. 

GALVIN  REPORT 

Sir,  I  am  going  to  take  some  of  your  points  on  first.  First,  the 
Galvin  Report.  There  is  much  to  commend  the  Galvin  Report.  I 
would  like  to  make  that  very  clear.  I  think  they  really  did  perform 
a  useful  service.  I  felt  they  paid  particular  attention  to  the  brief- 
ings that  I  and  my  staff  gave  to  them  by  noting  that,  "peer  review 
in  and  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  maintaining  the  second 
design  laboratory,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  what  Dr.  Reis  has  said. 

Sandia  is  apart.  It  is  not  the  same  as  Livermore  and  Los  Alamos, 
so  there  should  be  no  question  that  we  want,  need  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  So  the  question  is  now  the  two  design  labora- 
tories. I  personally  think  the  report  was  too  pointed  on  that  state- 
ment. What  we  need,  what  I  think  we  need,  is  independent  over- 
sight by  two  different  groups  as  to  each  weapon  in  the  stockpile, 
should  they  be  geographically  apart?  That  is  best.  Is  it  essential? 
No.  But  that  is  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  one  would  certainly  not 
want  to  have  a  Livermore  Laboratory  that  only  provided  peers,  but 
that  is  a  very  vital,  exciting  laboratory  that  can  do  many,  many 
things,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  retain,  in  the  opinion  of  DOD, 
they  ought  to  retain  the  capability  to  be  an  equal  peer  in  the  re- 
view of  nuclear  weapons. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  much  to  be  done.  This  is  a  world  in 
which  counterproliferation  is  a  very  serious  question,  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  artful  management  in  DOE  cannot  find  an  array  of 
tasks  that  are  very  important  that  do  involve  nuclear  weapons,  but 
they  happen  to  be  worrying  about  what  will  others  do  if  they  get 
their  hands  on  our  nuclear  weapons  or,  as  Mr.  Baker  has  made 
eminently  clear,  what  should  we  do  if  rogue  states  get  Russian 
weapons? 

These  are  very  serious  technical  questions  that  Livermore  and 
Los  Alamos  staffs  are  uniquely  qualified,  and  I  underline  uniquely 
qualified  to  work  on  so  that  I  don't  think  there  is  any  dearth  of 
challenging  scientific  tasks  that  the  two  laboratories  should  take 
on,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  my  own  personal  opinion,  maintain 
sufficient  nuclear  weapon  design  competence  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate peer  review  of  every  weapon  in  the  stockpile. 

I  think  that  Dr.  Reis  has  really  answered  the  question  why  are 
the  weapons  laboratories  different  than  peer  review  in  the  scientific 
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circles  in  which  I  moved  as  a  member  of  the  faculty.  It  is  an  ar- 
cane, small  world.  Unfortunately,  getting  smaller,  so  that  the  two 
laboratories  are  our  only  source  of  competent  peer  review  of  these 
products.  One  cannot  go  to  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
and  ask  a  very  fine  physicist  to  give  his  opinion  on  what  happens 
when  high  explosive  sits  for  30  years  in  the  presence  of  a  radiation 
field  from  plutonium.  You  don't  learn  that  in  ordinary  physics  at 
Berkeley  or  MIT  where  I  have  experience.  I  hope  I  have  added 
some  clarity  to  the  question,  sir. 

.  Mr.  Myers.  I  completely — I  am  not  at  all  sure  we  can  do  it  from 
a  national  ignition  facility,  either.  That  is  the  thing  which  you  are 
speaking  about,  the  stability  of  the  weapons  and  the  nuclear  stock- 
pile. This  committee  is  quite  concerned  about  them. 

I  apologize  to  my  colleagues.  I  have  taken  more  than  10  minutes. 
Mr.  Bevill,  you  are  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

PRESERVING  KNOWLEDGE  OF  WEAPON  DESIGNERS 

Mr.  Bevill.  We  will  forgive  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  each 
of  you.  It  is  good  to  see  each  of  you  again.  Each  of  you  always  does 
a  great  job. 

Dr.  Reis,  I  was  out  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  recently  and  talking 
to  the  people  out  there,  I  met  one  that  was  really  there  when  I 
think  practically  every  one  of  the  tests  were  made.  I  believe  he  par- 
ticipated in  every  one.  And  he  was  going  to  be  retired  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  named  others  there  retiring,  and  so  few  of  those  people 
are  left  that  actually  participated  in  the  real  test.  I  asked  him  if 
with  his  experience  and  all,  if  there  is  any  record  of  what  he  saw 
and  how  it  worked  and  what  happened  and  so  on,  and  he  said  they 
hadn't  talked  to  him.  Someone  did  say,  I  later  talked  to  someone 
else  that  said  they  were  interviewing  him  and  trying  to  get  records 
of  their  experience.  Getting  something  on  record  because  that  is 
knowledge  that  we  are  going  to  lose  there  that  won't  be  available 
anymore  perhaps  in  many  years.  So  I  thought  I  might  ask  you  just 
what  steps  are  you  taking  to  preserve  this,  to  preserve  this  knowl- 
edge for  the  future  generations  of  weapon  designers  who  will  not 
have  experienced  actual  underground  testing  of  nuclear  weapons? 

Dr.  Reis.  We  are  starting,  as  you  indicated,  Congressman  Bevill, 
a  rather  aggressive  program  in  interviewing  and  trying  to  get  on 
tape  and  on  paper  any  way  we  can  do  this  a  program  at  all  of  the 
laboratories  and  at  the  test  site. 

What  you  pointed  out  is  very  true,  there  will  only  be  like  three — 
there  will  only  have  been  about  three  people  there  who  were  actual 
test  directors,  and  they  are  both — and  all  three  of  them  are  getting 
close  to  retirement  age.  Another  perspective  on  that  is  not  just  to 
capture  them,  but  to  do  the  type  of  experiments  on  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  that  relate  to  a  lot  of  the  experience  while  they  are  still 
there  to  a  lot  of  the  experiences  they  have  had.  We  have  just  com- 
pleted such  a  test  called  KISMET.  It  was  just  a  high  energy  explo- 
sive there  were  no  nuclear — no  nuclear  yield  or  anything  like  that 
on  that  test.  We  still  had  the  test  directors  involved  in  that.  They 
brought  on  some  of  the  people  who  would  be  the  test  directors  if 
we  needed  information  from  the  past  about  that  process.  This  is 
the  sort  of  thing  that  we  are  doing. 
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NEVADA  TEST  SITE 


We  are  also  bringing  out,  trying  to  do  more  diagnostics  at  the 
test  site.  I  think  the  broader  point  you  raise  is  that  if  we  are  going 
to,  you  know,  move  forward  on  this,  we  have  to  have  the  ability  to 
respond  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  respond  to  the  President 
that  says  you  have  to  be  able  to  resume  testing  within  two  years, 
and  that  means  just  not  the  ability  to  drill  holes  in  the  ground  and 
maintain  the  infrastructure,  but  it  also  means  a  very  active  Ne- 
vada Test  Site  where  the  people  from  the  laboratories  come  and  ac- 
tually work  and  participate  in  those  type  of  tests  while  we  still 
have  those  people  who  can  relate  to  the  problems  that  a  test  site 
has  been  in  the  past. 

It  is  amazing  when  you  have  been  out  there  and  you  think  about 
it  that  sometimes  at  their  height  they  were  doing  perhaps — in 
some  cases  over  one  test  a  week,  and  now  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing. Obviously  we  are  not  doing  any  testing  at  all,  but  it  is  all 
part  of  this,  if  I  could  go  back  to  this  how  do  you  maintain  con- 
fidence in  your  ability,  so  the  Nevada  Test  Site  is  really  a  key,  I 
believe,  to  maintaining  that  confidence  over  the  future,  so  while  it 
is  the  laboratories,  and  we  have  discussed  that,  I  am  sure  we  will 
be  discussing  that  more,  they  have  to  have  a  place  to  not  just  stay 
in  their  laboratories,  if  you  will,  but  get  out  and  get  involved  on 
these  broader  issues,  and  testing  is  a  big  part  of  that. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Yes,  I,  in  a  helicopter,  flew  over  those  craters,  and 
I  was  shocked  at  how  many  there  are.  I  never  realized  that  many 
tests  had  been  made.  But  this  gentleman  hadn't  even — they  hadn't 
talked  to  him.  They  hadn't  taken  his  statement.  I  don't  recall  his 
name,  but  he  was  one  of  a  few.  He  said  he  is  just  one  of  a  handful 
left.  I  asked  him  is  anything  being  done  about  passing  on  your  ex- 
perience to  others  or  making  a  record  of  it?  Having  you  started 
that  yet? 

Dr.  Reis.  We  certainly  have,  but  I  will  get  back  on  that  quickly 
because  I  agree  with  you  entirely,  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  get  a  record  of  their  experience.  I  was  there  and  Under 
Secretary  Curtis  was  there  last  week  and  we  spoke  to  those  gentle- 
men. We  spoke  to  Jim  Magruder,  we  spoke  to  several  of  the  people 
we  were  actively  involved  in  that  testing,  and  we  talked  just  about 
that  same  subject. 

Mr.  Bevill.  I  would  think  that  would  be  very  urgent. 

Dr.  Reis.  It  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Bevill.  In  a  year  you  probably  wouldn't  have  anybody  that 
has  conducted  tests,  that  is  possible. 

Dr.  Reis.  That  is  possible.  We  will  follow  up  on  that  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Bevill.  I  wish  you  would. 

Dr.  Smith.  Mr.  Bevill,  could  I  comment  on  the  question? 

Mr.  Bevill.  Yes,  Dr.  Smith,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Dr.  Smith.  It  is  a  very  pertinent  question,  and  the  trend  you  see, 
we  see  it  quite  clearly. 

[Deleted]. 

Mr.  Bevill.  I  hope  you  will  do  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
hoping  the  next  time  you  are  here  that  you  can  give  us  a  report 
on  what  is  being  done  because  this  concerns  me  a  great  deal.  You 
know,  this  country  can't  afford  to  be  the  second  best.  We  have  the 
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information  there,  and  we  ought  to  get  it  and  it  ought  to  be  taught 
to  these  new  directors.  It  ought  to  be  in  writing,  and  we  ought  to 
exploit  it  as  much  as  possible. 
Dr.  Smith.  I  agree,  sir. 

TRANSFER  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  PROGRAM  TO  DOD 

Mr.  Bevill.  Dr.  Smith,  would  you  care  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posals which  have  been  mentioned  that  would  transfer  DOE's  nu- 
clear weapons  program  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  do  you 
have  any  particular  concerns  with  the  suggestion? 

Dr.  Smith.  Sir,  I  hate  to  be  so  brief,  but  I  represent  my  manage- 
ment and  my 

Mr,  Bevill.  That  is  all  right.  Sometimes  I  would  like  to  hear 
some  brief  people. 

Dr.  Smith.  The  leadership  of  the  Pentagon  is  quite  clear.  We  do 
not  want  to  transfer  that — the  weapons  production  research,  devel- 
opment, and  engineering — to  the  management  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Well,  that  was  brief.  That  is  the  most  complete  an- 
swer I  have  had  this  week. 

Mr.  Baker,  what  is  the  status  of  other  countries'  nuclear  testing 
programs?  Do  you  anticipate  any  countries  performing  nuclear 
tests  in  fiscal  year  1995  or  1996,  and  do  you  expect  China  to  test 
this  year? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Bevill,  I  would  like 

Mr.  Bevill.  Oh,  I  am  sorry.  I  have  got  an  urgent  telephone  call 
I  have  to  take.  Just  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Good  morning,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Bevill.  You  can  answer  mine  on  the  record  if  I  don't  get 
back. 

NAVIGATOR  STUDY 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  As  a  new  member  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  what  is  called  the  Navigator 
Study.  Is  somebody  prepared  to  tell  me  exactly  what  the  purpose 
of  that  study  is,  when  did  it  start,  and  what  are  its  overall  goals 
and  objectives? 

Dr.  Reis.  I  think  I  can  respond  to  that,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Sev- 
eral, about  six  or  eight  months  ago,  I  got  together  with  the  mem- 
bers of,  the  sort  of  leading  program  managers  both  from  the  weap- 
ons perspective  and  the  science  perspective  in  each  of  the  labora- 
tories, who  were  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  Stewardship  Pro- 
gram, and  I  said,  we  really  shouldn't  be  just  thinking  of  ourselves 
as  stewards,  that  it  is  really  important  for  us  to  think  about  what 
the  future  brings. 

We  knew  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review  was  coming  out  and  there 
was  going  to  be  perhaps  some  significant  changes  in  where  we  are 
going  in  Defense  Programs,  in  the  whole  nuclear  weapons  postures. 
What  we  really  need  is  a  different  name.  We  need  to  think  about 
the  future  as  not  just  stewards,  but  we  should  be  navigators. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  So  stewardship  has  been  a  historical  mis- 
sion, just  for  the  record? 

Dr.  Reis.  Well,  stewardship  has  been  a  mission  that  has  shown 
up  really  over  the  past  few  years  which  is,  if  you  will,  steward,  you 
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know — the  weapons  and  the  process,  what  a  steward  does.  He 
keeps  the  current  systems  and  everjdihing  safe  in  the  cellar,  if  you 
will. 

I  felt  while  that  it  was  extremely  important  we  do  that,  that  we 
really  should  start  thinking  further  ahead,  planning  where  Defense 
Programs  is  going,  how  we  are  to  respond  to  the  Post  Cold  War 
era,  not  just  in  terms  of  stewardship,  if  you  will,  but,  again,  navi- 
gating to  the  future.  A  group  of  two  people  from  each  of  the  labora- 
tories meet  about  once  a  month.  We  work  very  closely  with  the  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Council,  and  they  are  my,  if  you  will,  brain  trust. 
What  we  have  done  really  over  the  past — the  Navigator  Study,  if 
you  will,  was  a  strategic  plan  that  we  put  together  in  response  to 
the  Nuclear  Posture  Review. 

We  didn't  wait  until  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review  was  finished, 
but  since  we  knew  the  direction  it  was  going,  we  started  over  the 
summer  and  while  we  were  working  primarily  with  the  leading 
members  in  each  of  the  laboratories  and  in  Defense  Programs 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  So  just  for  the  record,  who  specifically  is  in- 
volved in  the  navigator  study? 

Dr.  Reis.  The  navigators  would  be  the  three  laboratory  directors 
and  the  three  Defense  Programs  nuclear  weapons  program  man- 
agers— ^that  would  be  Roger  Hagengruber  at  Sandia,  John  Immele 
at  Los  Alamos,  and  George  Miller  at  Livermore.  Also  three  people 
who  are  involved  more  with  the  scientific  perspective  in  Defense 
Programs  in  each  of  those  laboratories — Jerry  Yonas  at  Sandia, 
Dick  Fortner  at  Lawrence  Livermore,  and  John  Browne  at  Los  Ala- 
mos— and  of  course,  during  the  course  of  this  study  we  supple- 
mented that  with  a  number  of  other  people  as  well,  including  par- 
ticularly people  within  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  But  the  actual  objectives  of  the  navigator, 
I  understand  the  concept  of  stewardship,  but  was  there  more  to  the 
idea  of  the  Navigator  Study?  Wasn't  it  driven  also  by  costs? 

Dr.  Reis.  What  we  tried  to  do  was  look  ahead  and  say  what  is 
the  world  going  to  look  like  in  the  year  2010.  We  wanted  to  look 
beyond  the  current — ^beyond,  you  know,  the  day-to-day  problems — 
but  we  didn't  want  to  look  so  far  ahead  that,  you  know,  it  wouldn't 
affect  what  we  were  doing. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  I  have  to  vote.  I  am  afraid  the  committee 
is  recessing  just  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  Chair  will  be  back.  I 
apologize.  Give  me  a  chance  to  run  out  of  here.  Thank  you. 

[Recess.] 

NEVADA  TEST  SITE 

Mr.  Myers  [presiding].  We  apologize  for  the  inconvenience,  but 
we  are  doing  our  job.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Following  up  on,  first,  the  nuclear  testing  site,  the  Nevada  Test 
Site.  There  has  been  a  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  establishing 
a  solar  panel.  Is  there  an  area  out  there  that  we  could  establish 
a  solar  farm,  put  these  panels  up  to  generate  electricity  for  all 
those  bright  lights  we  see  in  Las  Vegas? 

Dr.  Reis.  I  am  not  sure  if  it  could  handle  all  the  bright  lights 
in  Las  Vegas,  but  there  certainly  is  plenty  of  space  and  plenty  of 
sunlight  and  there  is  a  good  infrastructure  in  terms  of  roads  and 
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equipment,  and  so  that,  while  that  is  not  a  responsibility,  I  would 
think  that  that  certainly  sounds  reasonable  to  me. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  there  would  have  to  be  some  cooperation  be- 
tween your  facility,  your  responsibility  and  your  mission.  What 
about  that  building  that  we  built  and  by  the  time  we  got  it  built 
we  didn't  need  it?  What  is  it  being  used  for  now? 

Dr.  Reis.  Are  you  referring  to  the  Device  Assembly  Facility? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes. 

Dr.  Reis.  It  is  just  about  completed.  We  are  looking  very  hard 
at  using  it.  I  would  hope  we  would  be  using  it  in  the  future.  We 
could  use  it  for  surveillance  when  we  have  to  take  weapons  apart 
to  look  at  them  and  try  to  understand  the  aging  process.  As  we 
project  out  into  the  future,  when  one  visualizes  a  complex  which 
is  smaller,  one  could  use  it  as,  indeed,  the  major  place  for  assem- 
bhes  and  disassemblies. 

It  was  designed  to  operate  at  the  test  site,  but  it  could  indeed 
work  on  the  assembly  and  disassembly  of  the  stockpile  itself. 
Again,  as  we  think  about  the  future,  perhaps  10  to  15  years  from 
now,  particularly  when  the  major  load  of  dismantlements  are  over, 
we  will  be  continually  dismantling  and  reassembling.  So  I  agree 
with  the  point  you  are  making  is  that  we  just  don't  want  to  build 
a  facility  like  that.  It  was  approximately  $100  million.  It  is  really 
state-of-the-art.  It  is  a  terrific,  excellent,  place  to  do  things.  It  is 
way  away  from  people,  so  I  think  we  are  looking  very  hard  at  actu- 
ally utilizing  that  as  soon  as  we  can  and  using  it  aggressively  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Myers.  Is  any  other  nation  in  the  world  or  anyone  testing 
today? 

Dr.  Reis.  I  don't  believe  they  are. 

Ken,  do  you  want  to? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  Mr.  Bevill  asked  a  question 

Dr.  Reis.  We  didn't  quite  get  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Myers.  Okay. 

NUCLEAR  testing 

Mr.  Baker.  I  will  answer  it,  sir.  The  only  one  that  is  doing  nu- 
clear testing  right  now  is  China. 

[Deleted.] 

Mr.  Myers.  Do  they  share  the  information  they  find  from  their 
testing  with  anyone  else  in  the  world,  especially  us? 

Mr.  Baker.  [Deleted.] 

STOCKPILE  STEWARDSHIP 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  told  that  the  National  Ignition  Facility,  as 
well  as  the  dual  axis  radiographic  hydrodynamic  test  facility  is  im- 
portant to  replace  the  physical  testing.  Could  you  explain  it  so  I 
could  understand  it  and  the  committee  could  understand  why  and 
how  that  is  going  to  replace  actual  testing  out  there? 

Dr.  Reis.  It  will  not  replace  testing. 

Mr.  Myers.  Maybe  I  misunderstood  it  then. 

Dr.  Reis.  I  think  people  have  used  those  expressions.  I  think  it 
cannot  replace  testing  directly,  nothing  that  we  have  in  the  Stock- 
pile Stewardship  program  can  be  a  one-for-one  replacement  of  the 
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actual  testing.  I  think,  Harold,  you  would  probably  agree  with  me 
on  that. 

What  it  can  do,  though,  is  work  on  parts  of  the  problem  in  terms 
of  understanding  what  weapons  do.  It  can  help  us  diagnose  what 
is  happening  in  aging  weapons.  If  there  is  a  problem,  it  can  help 
just  like  when  you  go  to  a  doctor  and  have  an  X-ray.  It  doesn't  cure 
you  of  that,  but  it  helps  the  doctor  understand,  you  know,  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  and  helps  him  diagnose  and  make  the  next 
step  in  terms  of  fixing  the  problem.  It  also  keeps  the  doctors,  you 
know,  working  on  real  problems  that  are  related  to  the  situation 
that  you  have  in  mind. 

It  keeps  the  confidence  in  the  whole  system  tuned  up  so  if  we 
ever  do  have  to  go  back  to  testing  you  have  people  who  are  avail- 
able to  do  that.  It  also  keeps  people  involved  directly  enough  in  the 
nuclear  weapons  problems  that  they  could  raise  their  hand  if  there 
ever  is  a  problem  and  say,  look,  we  have  to  go  back  and  do  testing. 
They  are  available  to  do  that.  So  you  are  really  beginning  to  work 
on  problems  which  are  very  similar.  You  are  trjdng  to  simulate,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  physics  and  understanding  of  these  weapons, 
and  you  maintain  that  knowledge,  you  diagnose,  you  use  it  to  diag- 
nose problems  that  are  showing  up  in  the  aging  stockpile,  and  per- 
haps most  important,  you  keep  the  scientists  and  engineers  directly 
involved  in  this  arcane  science,  if  you  will,  of  nuclear  weapons  be- 
cause it  really  is  very  close  to  understanding  the  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  the  materials  that  relate  to  nuclear  weapons.  They  are 
not  a  one-for-one  replacement  of  the  whole  system. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  what  I  was  afraid  of.  I  am  sorry  I  didn't  get 
the  answer  I  would  like  to  have  heard.  This  committee  is  very  con- 
cerned about  the  decision  not  to  test  weapons.  I  think  no  question 
we  should  have  reduced  the  number  of  tests.  I  think  we  were  test- 
ing once  a  week  out  there.  That  probably  was  unnecessary,  but  it 
seems  like  we  have  reacted  too  far  to  the  other  side  by  no  testing 
at  all. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  for  your  judgment  because  you  have 
to  support  the  administration,  I  realize,  but  I  am  troubled.  At  that 
building,  and  I  can't  remember  the  name  of  it  out  there,  it  is  going 
to  be  used,  then,  for  testing  the  deterioration  of  the  nuclear  war- 
head. As  I  understand,  there  won't  be  any  actual  explosion  tests, 
but  you  are  going  to  continue  to  monitor  the  stockpile;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Dr.  Reis.  We  are  going  to  do  more  than  just  monitor  the  stock- 
pile. It  is  not  sufficient  to  just  monitor  what  is  happening.  You  also 
have  to  learn  how  to  predict  what  problems  there  might  be  in  the 
future.  Our  surveillance  program  is  not  just  to  look  and  say  some- 
thing may  be  happening  here.  I  am  not  sure  what  it  is.  We  have 
to  do  better  than  that  in  the  future.  We  have  to  be  able  to  predict 
what  is  going  to  happen  and  try  to  fix  it  before  it  happens  without 
knowing  that  you  are  going  to  have  this  test,  if  you  will,  at  the 
other  end.  So  that  is  a  tough,  very  difficult  challenge,  and  that  is 
indeed  why,  you  know,  we  need  the  Stewardship  Program. 

TESTING 

Mr.  Myers.  I  am  not  a  scientist,  as  you  already  know  from  hear- 
ing me,  but  when  I  am  just  on  my  farm  tractor,  and  I  hear  a  knock. 
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I  can  pretty  much  tell  where  the  knock  is  coming  from  through  ex- 
perience. And  I  wonder  about  all  the  testing,  all  the  dynamic  equip- 
ment we  may  build,  but  unless  you  can  get  the  characterization  to 
be  sure  that  what  the  characterization  indicates  is  really  true  with- 
out testing,  how  are  you  ever  really  going  to  prove  what  you  believe 
that  you  have  found  through  the  equipment  process,  a  diagnostic 
process  that  you  have  now? 

Dr.  Reis,  We  have  to  not  just  listen  to  what  that  knock  is,  but 
we  really  have  to  go  back  and  understand  the  science  behind  all 
that  and  we  have  to  also  work  very  closely  with  the  people  who 
have  had  the  practical  experience  now  and  who  have  been  in  the 
process  of  testing  and  who  do  understand,  who  have  been  on  the 
farm  and  understand  what  that  knock  really  means,  and  we  have 
to  get  that  knowledge  and  work  with  them  over  the  next  5  to  10 
years  and  get  them  to  understand,  you  know,  so  that  the  new  peo- 
ple coming  along  will  have  that  experience  and  understanding  to 
do  that.  That  is  not  an  easy — I  don't  want  to  in  any  way  underesti- 
mate the  difficulty  of  that  task. 

Mr.  Myers.  Did  you  say  you  only  have  three  people  left  out  there 
who  were  actually  participating  in  a  major  way? 

Dr.  Reis.  Who  were  the  directors,  who  were  the  test  directors. 

Mr.  Myers.  What  is  going  to  happen  when  they  retire  or  all 
those  people  that  you  speak  about  have  knowledge  die  off?  My  son- 
in-law,  I  tell  him,  the  other  day  something  would  not  work  and  I 
told  him  what  the  problem  is,  but  until  he  digs  in  there  and  learns 
himself  what  it  is,  he  is  never  going  to  believe  what  I  told  him,  so 
how  are  you  going  to  teach  these  future  kids  that  come  in  here,  the 
young  people,  all  the  talent  they  have  if  they  have  never  put  their 
hands  on  that  weapon  system,  never  been  out  there  to  see  how  it 
really  reacts,  without  testing,  how  are  they  going  to  learn?  The 
hard  way,  I  am  afraid. 

Dr.  Reis.  We  are  going  to  have  to  develop  a  new  way  to  do  that. 
Many  of  the  people  we  are  dealing  with  now  while  they  are  getting 
older  and  they  are  retired,  they  are  still  very  good  people,  and  what 
we  are  putting  together  is  a  program  at  the  laboratories,  and  we 
were  discussing  with  Congressman  Bevill  when  he  left,  and  at  the 
test  site  for  people  who  can,  one,  make  sure  we  have  all  that  infor- 
mation available — archived  and  exercised  properly. 

Secondly,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  a  series  of  experiments, 
nonnuclear  experiments  at  the  test  site  itself  that  simulate  as  best 
one  can,  and  we  have  actually  completed  one  of  these  just  in 
March.  It  was  March  1st.  It  was  called  KISMET,  where  we  went 
through  almost  the  entire  exercise  just  to  keep  the,  if  you  will,  the 
program  moving.  [Deleted.!  Nevada  will  be  a  very  important  part 
of  our  Stockpile  Stewardship  Program.  The  experiments  that  we  do 
there,  so  it  is  a  different  system,  and  you  have  expressed  it  very 
well,  and  it  is  going  to  be  tough,  but  I  think  the  Stewardship  Pro- 
gram is  a  good  start. 

One  more  thing,  if  I  could,  to  pick  up  on  that,  we  have  asked  the 
Joint  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Council,  which 
is  an  organization  that  reports  back  with  Dr.  Smith,  to  really  take 
a  hard  look  at  specifically  that  question,  and  we  have  had  General 
Larry  Welch,  who  was  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force, 
chairing  that  group  and  working  with  them  to  go  right  after  that 
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specific  thing.  Looking  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  how  can  you  make 
the  best  use  of  the  site  in  the  future  to  go  after  the  problems  that 
you  have  described. 

NEVADA  TEST  SITE 

Mr.  Myers.  Maybe  I  shouldn't  have  asked  the  question.  Possibly 
our  concern  will  be  taken  care  of  by  an  election.  In  other  words, 
you  don't  think  we  ought  to  sell  the  Nevada  Test  Site  then? 

Dr.  Reis.  I  would  not  sell  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  don't  think  it  is  about  to  be.  Who  would  buy  it? 

Dr.  Smith.  Just  a  very  brief  comment.  I  have  referred  to  per- 
mitted experiments  under  the  CTBT,  which  is  in  negotiation,  in  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Bevill  while  you  were  away.  Rather  than  go  back 
over  it,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  in  the  record,  and  it  does  in 
a  sense  ease  the  pain  that  you  have  properly  raised  from  the  Chair 
regarding  the  absence  of  testing.  [Deleted.] 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  STOCKPILE  MEMORANDUM 

Mr.  Myers.  Because  of  our  disjointed  hearing  this  morning,  hav- 
ing to  go  back  and  vote,  if  there  is  something  you  have  already  cov- 
ered, don't  hesitate  to  tell  us  you  have  already  covered  it.  Before 

I  yield  to  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  one  more  question  about  the  nuclear 
weapons  stockpile  memorandum. 

We  have  seen  that  go  down,  down,  down,  and  that  also  is  a  con- 
cern to  some  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  our  national  security, 
and  the  world  situation  that  we  find  ourselves  in  today.  However, 
it  has  been  almost  40  years  since  I  went  to  nuclear  warfare  school, 
CEP,  is  that  what  it  was  called? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  always  were  concerned  about  those  circles  be- 
cause of  the  accuracy  of  the  weapon.  What  about  our  tonnage  in 
the  last  20  years,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  weapons,  are  we  as  capa- 
ble today  as  we  were  20  years  ago  when  we  had  a  lot  more  weap- 
ons? 

Dr.  Smith.  The  answer  is  yes,  sir,  for  the  following  reason;  that 
while  the  megatonnage  dropped  over  the  20  years  that  you  de- 
scribed, the  accuracy  increased  by  a  fiendish  amount,  and  I  won't 
go  into  the  mathematics,  but  a  slight  increase  in  accuracy  is  more 
important  than  a  slight  increase  in  yield  for  very  fundamental  rea- 
sons so  that  the  effectiveness  of  our  nuclear  stockpile  during  those 
20  years  clearly  increased,  no  question  about  that. 

The  reason  I  hesitated  slightly  is,  of  course,  now  we  are  em- 
barked on  a  true  retirement  and  dismantlement  program  with  the 
same  weapons,  so  now  there  is  a  decline  in  the  effective  megaton- 
nage is  the  jargon  that  we  use  in  our  stockpile.  I  am  very  com- 
fortable with  that,  and  I  speak  for  the  Department.  Of  course,  it 
follows  directly  from  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  but  as  I  said  in  my 
opening  statement,  we  are  following  Secretary  Perry's  guidance 
that  while  we  will  dismantle  according  to  our  public  statements 
aimed  at  START  I  and  planning  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  START 

II  implied  limits,  we,  the  Department  of  Defense,  will  insist  that 
we  retain  both  in  our  Department  and  under  Dr.  Reis,  the  ability 
to  return  at  least  to  the  number  of  weapons  in  the  active  stockpile, 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  START  I  limits.  You  might  ask 
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should  we  have  the  ability  to  go  higher  than  that.  We  are  not  plan- 
ning to  do  so,  not  that  that  isn't  a  debatable  question,  but  our  plan 
is  to  simply  have  the  capability  to  return  to  the  START  I  limits  at 
any  time  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  Myers.  Let's  review  the  procedure  briefly  for  Rod,  who  is  a 
new  member  of  this  committee  and  a  very  active  Member,  a  very 
concerned  Member,  but  how  frequently  is  the  memorandum  re- 
viewed and  how  often,  and  how  can  it  be  changed  and  what  review 
is  there  to  the  process?  Is  it  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review  or  is  it 
the  Council  review? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  will  be  happy  to  reply. 

Mr.  Myers.  Okay,  would  you? 

Dr.  Smith.  The  Nuclear  Weapons  Stockpile  Memorandum,  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen,  I  do  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  subject.  The 
Nuclear  Weapons  Stockpile  Memorandum  is  jointly  arrived  at  and 
is  primarily  overseen  by  people  on  my  joint  staff,  that  is  the 
NWSM  staff.  It  is  concurred  in  at  the  one  star  level  by  all  the  serv- 
ices, plus  important  commands. 

For  instance,  the  standing  committee  includes  representations 
from  STRATCOM,  from  policy,  from  so-called  SP,  the  Special 
Projects  Office  of  the  Navy.  It  has  representation  from  Dr.  Reis' 
staff  and  other  staffs  of  DOE.  It  is  this  committee  that  approves 
the  actual  numbers  that  go  into  the  stockpile  memorandum. 

This  year  in  particular  we  made  sure  that  those  numbers  which 
look  out  six  and  then  more  years  in  a  less  precise  way  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  NPR,  so  the  NPR  is  a  Department  of  Defense  docu- 
ment that  states  our  requirements,  and  the  NWSM  is  a  jointly  de- 
veloped careful  memorandum  that  is  very  precise  that  is  consistent 
with  the  NPR.  That  is  then  brought  by  me  as  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary to  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Council,  Deutch,  Dr.  Deutch,  the 
Deputy  Secretary;  Admiral  Owens,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  and  Secretary  Curtis,  Under  Secretary  Curtis,  Vic's 
superior  in  the  Department  of  Energy.  Those  three  and  only  those 
three,  which  makes  it  a  hard-hitting  decisive  group,  make  the  deci- 
sion that  the  stockpile  memorandum  is  satisfactory. 

If  it  is,  and  it  has  proven  to  be,  although  not  always  without 
work,  the  Council  itself  is  very  thorough.  It  then  goes  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for  signature.  Once 
signed  off  by  both  those  Secretaries,  it  then  goes  to  the  President 
for  approval. 

It  strikes  me  as  a  very  sensible  memorandum.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  in  the  audience  Lieutenant  Colonel  Baer,  who  is  sitting  to  my 
right.  Colonel  Baer  is  truly  an  authority  on  how  that  memorandum 
goes  together,  and  we  would  be  happy  to  provide  further  informa- 
tion for  the  record  on  any  aspect  of  what  I  have  just  said. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Process  and  Timeline  for  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Stockpile  Memorandum 

The  Nuclear  Weapons  Stockpile  Memorandum  (NWSM)  is  a  jointly  developed,  De- 
partment of  Defense  (DoD)  and  Department  of  Energy  (DOE),  annual  docvunent 
which  provides  the  President  the  number  and  type  of  weapons  maintained  in  the 
stockpile  for  a  six  year  period.  Following  Presidential  approval  of  the  NWSM,  a 
Presidential  Decision  Directive  (PDD)  is  issued  which  directs  support  for  the  pro- 
jected nuclear  weapons  stockpile. 

The  NWSM  process  begins  with  development  of  the  nuclear  weapons  require- 
ments by  the  Joint  Staff  in  close  coordination  with  the  nuclear  Commander  In 
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Chiefs  (CINC).  The  weapons  requirements  are  relayed  to  the  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Atomic  Energy  (ATSD(AE))  for  inclusion  into  the  draft  NWSM  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  (FY).  A  group  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Council  (NWC)  action  offi- 
cers, made  up  of  representatives  from  the  Services,  Joint  Staff,  DOE,  and  Office  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD),  meet  to  review  and  coordinate  on  the  ATSD(AE)  draft 
NWSM.  Issues  are  resolved  and  a  coordinated  NWSM  is  prepared  for  NWC  Stand- 
ing and  Safety  Committee  (NWCSSC)  approval.  The  NWCSSC  is  a  joint  committee 
made  up  of  flag  rank  personnel  who  approve  the  NWSM  and  forward  it  to  the  NWC 
for  review  and  approval.  The  NWC,  currently  made  up  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Energy,  provides  a  senior  level  review  of  the  NWSM.  The  NWC  forwards  the 
NWSM  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  then  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for  signature. 
The  NWSM  is  then  forwarded  to  the  President  for  review  and  final  approval.  This 
process  typically  takes  a  minimum  of  six  months  to  complete. 

The  FY  1996-2001  NWSM  development  process  has  already  begun  within  both 
departments.  Initial  assessments  are  being  developed  to  determine  if  changes  in  the 
previous  NWSM  will  be  required.  This  dynamic  process  continues  throughout  the 
development  phase  and  strives  to  incorporate  the  most  current  requirements  and 
schedules.  The  FY  1995-2000  NWSM  was  delayed  beyond  its  September  30,  1994 
suspense  to  the  President  to  ensure  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review  (NPR)  results  were 
considered.  The  FY  1996-2001  NWSM  will  incorporate  the  nuclear  CINCs  detailed 
nuclear  weapons  requirements  being  developed  as  a  result  of  the  DoD's  NPR  Imple- 
mentation Plan.  The  NWSM  suspense  to  the  President  is  stipulated  in  the  PDD, 
and  is  typically  September  30  each  year. 

Mr.  Myers.  How  frequently  is  it  reviewed? 

Dr.  Smith.  Sorry,  sir,  it  is  an  annual  production. 

Mr.  Myers.  Is  it  done  before  you  come  to  this  committee?  Is  this 
a  new  figure  now? 

Dr.  Smith.  Ordinarily,  it  would  have  been  done.  Right  now  it  is 
done,  but  it  is  not  fully  signed  off.  The  reason  that  it  is  late  this 
year  is  that  we  wanted  to  make  sure  it  was  consistent  with  the 
NPR,  which  was  delayed  some,  so  that  we  held  back  on  the  for- 
malities of  the  NWSM  while  we  awaited  the  public  release  of  the 
NPR.  However,  the  actual  numbers  in  there  we  have  known  for 
some  time  and  they  are  available  to  you  and  your  colleagues. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

NEW  TRITIUM  SOURCE 

Mr.  Bevill.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Reis,  did  you  discuss 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  accelerator  or  a  reactor  as 
the  new  tritium  source? 

Dr.  Reis.  I  would  be  delighted  to.  As  you  know,  over  the  past 
year,  Mr.  Bevill,  we  have  been  looking  at  what  is  the  appropriate 
technology  and  where  are  the  reasonable  sites  for  a  new  tritium 
production  source.  We  have  looked  at  four  different  technologies, 
three  different  types  of  reactors  and  the  accelerator,  plus  five  dif- 
ferent potential  sites.  We  issued  on  March  1st  a  Draft  Pro- 
grammatic Environmental  Impact  Statement,  and  we  expect  to 
have  a  Record  of  Decision  this  November. 

We  are  having  public  scoping  meetings  and  all  the  things  that 
you  do  for  a  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement.  The 
advantages  to  a  reactor  are,  of  course,  that  we  have  built  reactors 
in  the  past.  Although,  tritium,  in  the  past,  was  produced  with  a 
heavy  water  reactor.  There  is  no,  if  you  will,  technology  problems 
involved  with  the  reactor. 

Some  people  will  also  give  as  an  advantage  the  fact  that  with 
some  of  the  types  of  reactors  that  one  would  deal  with,  a  light 
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water  reactor,  you  could  also  sell  electricity.  The  disadvantages  of 
a  reactor,  of  course,  are  that  you  have  a  reactor.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  we  built  a  reactor  in  this  country.  As  you  know,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  difficulty  in  regulation,  in  licensing  and  in  public 
interface. 

When  you  are  finished  with  a  reactor,  you  have  to  deal  with  a 
lot  of  fissile  material,  high  level  nuclear  waste,  and  if  you  read  in 
the  papers  these  days,  you  know,  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
high  level  nuclear  waste  is  a  very,  very  difficult  one.  One  which  we 
don't  have  an  easy  solution  to,  so  there  are  also  certain  public  con- 
cerns about  the  safety  of  nuclear  reactors  in  the  event  of  a  catas- 
trophe. These  are  the  pluses  and  minuses  of  a  reactor. 

A  major  advantage  in  an  accelerator  is  that  you  don't  have  those 
safety  problems.  You  don't  have  them  since  you  are  not  dealing 
with  any  fissile  material  at  all  we  don't  have  the  problem  of  deal- 
ing with  high  level  or  even  low  or  medium  level  waste  or  an3rthing 
like  that.  It  is  a  much  cleaner,  it  is  a  much  simpler  system. 

The  disadvantages — we  have  never  actually  generated  a  lot.  Trit- 
ium has  been  generated  from  accelerators  dating  back  sort  of  20 
years.  There  aren't  any  physics  problems.  We  understand  how  to 
do  that  very  well,  but  we  have  never  actually  built  a  production 
unit  for  an  accelerator.  If  we  choose  an  accelerator — if  the  fiscal 
year  1996  request  is  approved,  what  we  would  do  with  an  accelera- 
tor is  to  start  to  reduce  some  of  the  production  concerns.  We  would 
be  moving  ahead  with  something  which  would  resemble,  if  you  will, 
a  small  pilot  program  to  demonstrate  that  we  can  on  a  production 
level  produce  tritium. 

One  would  always  have,  of  course,  a  back  up  to  be  able  to  go 
back  and  react.  Perhaps  I  can  show  a  chart  that  would  describe  in 
some  way  where  this  is.  This  is  classified.  This  kind  of  shows  the 
tritium  situation  where  we  are  now  as  I  mentioned  in  my  testi- 
mony right  now. 

FY  1994-FY  2023 

Tritium  Inventory 

CHART 
[Deleted]. 

The  green  line  is  required  inventory.  That  is  the  amount  of  trit- 
ium we  need  for  the  stockpile  as  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
indeed,  sir,  what  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Stockpile  Memorandum 
(NWSM)  tells  us  we  have  got  to  have  for  any  one  of  those  years 
and  projecting  out  further.  That  includes  all  the  weapons  one 
would  expect  to  have  plus  a  five  year  backup,  and  what  we  want 
to  be  looking  at,  what  you  see  there  is  two  different  types  of  sys- 
tems, one  with  the  advanced  or  the  accelerator  production  of  trit- 
ium and  the  other  is  the  amount  of  tritium  that  would  be  produced 
from  a  light  water  reactor. 

I  think  that  captures,  as  you  can  see,  that  both  of  them  are  suffi- 
cient. Perhaps  I  could  show  one  more,  so  both  would  clearly  do,  ba- 
sically both  would  clearly  do  the  job.  The  difference  is,  this  happens 
to  be  a  somewhat,  this  is  basically  a  large  volume,  but  what  you 
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can  see  is  that  in  one  case,  depending  upon  which  reactor,  you  get 
a  fair  amount  of  high  level  waste.  That  is  fissile  materials.  That 
is  the  material  that  would  have  to  eventually  go  to  Yucca  Mountain 
or  somewhere  with  the  reactor,  and  the  accelerator  production  of 
tritium  and  that  is,  of  course,  zero. 

The  last  item,  of  course,  is  with  a  reactor  we  could  have  an  acci- 
dent, and  there  are  essentially  no  consequences  with  an  accelerator 
production  of  tritium.  It  just  stops,  whereas,  of  course,  you  have  to 
deal  with  a  fair  amount  of  fissile  material  if  there  is  an  accident. 
That  is  kind  of  it,  Mr.  Bevill. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  give  you  more  detailed  answers  if  you  have 
any  questions.  The  costs  between  the  two  are  in  terms  of  building 
the  costs.  Let  me  break  it  into  two  areas.  The  costs  are,  in  terms 
of  building  a  small  light  water  reactor  or  a  heavy  water  reactor  or 
even  a  high  temperature  gas,  approximately  the  same.  You  are 
talking  $2  to  $3  billion  for  building  these. 

The  difference  in  net  costs,  that  could  then  change  because  if  you 
build  a  light  water  reactor,  there  would  always  be  the  possibility 
of  selling  the  electricity,  which  you  would  not  have  with  a  heavy 
water  reactor  or  an  accelerator  because  that  purpose  is  only  to,  of 
course,  produce  tritium. 

In  a  sense,  with  the  light  water  reactor,  you  would  primarily  be 
selling  electricity.  The  tritium  would  be  a  by-product  almost  of 
what  the  operation  kind  of  is.  There  is  a  good  news  and  a  bad  news 
to  that.  The  good  news  is  you  are  selling  electricity.  The  bad  news 
is  you  are  now  mixing  a  military  function  and  a  civilian  function, 
and  "Who  is  in  charge  here?  quote,  you  know,  how  do  you  sort  of 
deal  with  that. 

We  have  never  really  done  that  in  the  past.  In  our  discussions 
with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and  the  civilian  commu- 
nity, they  feel  very  uneasy  about  nuclear  power.  In  our  discussions 
with  the  Department  of  Defense,  who  is  our  customer,  they  say: 
"Well,  look,  please,  you  know,  we  don't  want  to  have  to  be  involved 
in  dealing  with  a  whole  lot  of  additional  civilian  regulations,  which 
is  necessary  for  a  reactor.  Can  you  just  please  have  the  system  that 
just  gives  me  the  tritium?"  Dr.  Smith  is  concerned  from  the  cus- 
tomer perspective.  What  he  tells  me  frequently,  "Look,  I  don't  care 
how  you  produce  the  tritium,  but  please  don't  make  it  into  a  sci- 
entific experiment."  The  fewer  people  who  have  to  be  involved  with 
the  system,  the  more  assured  he  is  of  getting  his  tritium.  With 
your  selling  electricity,  which  sounds  like  a  reasonable  thing  to  do, 
you  could  sell  electricity  but  I  have  to  respond  to  the  NWSM,  and 
the  Nuclear  Posture  Review.  They  were  very  clear,  and  I  support 
that  entirely. 

My  job  is  to  produce,  the  Department  of  Energy's  job  is  to 
produce — not  my  job,  the  Department  of  Energy  Defense  Pro- 
grams— an  assured  quantity  of  tritium  in  time  to  support  that  sys- 
tem, and  certainly  we  want  to  use  the  least  costly  way  of  doing 
that.  The  most  important  thing  is  the  assurance  of  a  new  source 
of  tritium.  Every  additional  complication  that  one  adds  to  this 
makes  them  probably  a  little  more  nervous  about  getting  the  assur- 
ance. 

Remember,  we  are  dealing  with  a  background  now  where  we 
haven't  produced  any  since  1988,  and  there  is  a  history  of  not  being 
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able  to  perform,  if  you  will,  in  terms  of  that  system,  so  we  are 
under  a  lot  of  pressure  and  I  think  correctly  so,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Mr.  Bevill,  to  respond  so  that  we  give  the  highest  level  assurance 
that  we  will  be  able  to  deliver  that  tritium. 

Dr.  Smith.  Mr.  Bevill,  a  brief  comment. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Yes,  I  believe  my  time  is  up.  Yes,  go  right  ahead, 
sir. 

Dr.  Smith.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  customer,  the  Nuclear 
Weapons  Council  has  approved  tritium  production  by  accelerator 
and  we  have  looked  at  the  Risk  Reduction  Program.  We  do  add  one 
further  sensible  customer  requirement;  namely,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  to  be  ready  with  a  hedge,  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent technology  just  in  case  the  accelerator  program  gets  into 
trouble  for  fiscal,  political  or  technical  reasons,  and  therefore  some 
form  of  reactor-produced  tritium  at  the  ready  is  essential,  and  we 
have  made  that  point  quite  clearly. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  don't  have 
this  reactor  now?  Don't  we  have  that? 

Dr.  Smith.  We  do  not.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Bevill.  We  do  not? 

Dr.  Smith.  The  type  of  hedges  that  we  would  like  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  think  about  are  such  things  as  developing  tar- 
gets, so-called  targets  now  which,  if  needed,  could  be  inserted  in  or- 
dinary operating  reactors  today. 

Speaking  personally,  sir,  that  strikes  me  as  the  most  sensible  of 
the  hedges. 

Mr.  Myers.  If  you  would  yield. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  K-reactor  produced  tritium.  It  is  in  cold  storage 
now.  It  would  take  a  little  while  to  get  it  going  again  but  if  the  fall- 
back position,  we  still  have  the  K-reactor  we  could  operate  for  a 
short  time,  couldn't  we?  You  said  no  reactor,  but  don't  we  have  the 
K-reactor  still  capable  of  producing  tritium? 

Dr.  Smith.  Your  statement  was  true  up  until  a  few  months  ago. 
Then  the  decision  was  taken  to  allow  the  K-reactor  to  have  a  grace- 
ful death.  The  K-reactor  is  now  becoming  no  longer  an  option.  One 
could  debate  whether  it  was  really  an  option  over  these  past  many 
months,  but  I  can  say  with  assurety  that  it  is  not,  by  decision  it 
is  not  an  option  today.  The  decision  was  taken  by  DOE,  so  I  really 
should  refer  to  Dr.  Reis. 

Dr.  Reis.  If  I  could  comment  on  that,  we,  of  course,  looked  at, 
you  know,  just  what  kind  of  a  backup  one  would  require.  We  looked 
very  hard  at  the  K-reactor,  obviously,  for  producing,  if  you  will, 
some  amounts  of  tritium  that  we  would  need.  Perhaps  we  could  put 
the  chart  back  on  which  shows  what  the  situation  is  right  now.  I 
think  that  would  basically  put  it  in  context. 

The  K-reactor  would  take,  we  believe,  to  get  it  back  into,  to 
where  it  could  produce  some  form  of  enough  to  make  a  difference 
would  be  three  or  four  years  at  a  price  of  approximately  $1.5  billion 
to  get  it  back  to  the  point  where  it  could  operate  as  a  backup  and 
produce  tritium  to  make  any  difference. 

If  you  look  at  the  chart  and  look  where  we  are,  back  in  fiscal 
year  1995,  three  or  four  years,  at  $1.5  billion  we  think  we  could 
do  better.  I  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Smith  when  he  says  as  a 
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backup  what  we  really  would  be  concerned  with  is  can  I  have  tar- 
gets that  I  could  put  into  a  commercial  reactor  so  if  there  is  a  na- 
tional emergency  I  don't  have  to  worry  about  the  difference  be- 
tween civilian  reactors  and  military  reactors  or  even  other  govern- 
ment reactors.  It  sort  of  goes  away  in  those  sorts  of  situations.  I 
would  need  a  backup. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  what  we  feel  pretty  comfortable 
where  we  are  right  now  [deleted].  The  situation  is  not  backups 
right  now.  It  is  backups,  fundamentally,  later  in  time,  which  you 
will  see  when  we  make  the  Record  of  Decision.  All  of  these  will  es- 
sentially be  folded  into  the  Record  of  Decision  this  November. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  am  concerned  about  the  demise  of  the  K-reactor. 
To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it.  I  thought  it 
was  still  on  stand  by,  it  could  be  brought  back. 

Dr.  Reis.  I  am  sorry  we  didn't  get  this  information  to  you. 

Mr.  Myers.  Because  this  committee  has  always  held  that  that 
should  be  held,  and  I  would  think  we  would  be  told  about  it.  It  con- 
cerns me. 

Dr.  Reis.  I  certainly  apologize  for  not  getting  that  information  to 
you. 

Mr.  Myers.  Don't  apologize. 

Dr.  Reis.  Well,  okay. 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

NAVIGATOR  STUDY 

Mr.  Frelinghysen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  When  you  went 
out  for  a  vote  earlier  I  had  started  some  questions  relative  to  the 
study  of  the  stockpile  report  function  known  as  the  navigator 
study.  I  am  not  quite  clear,  Dr.  Reis,  exactly  what  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  that  study  are. 

Dr.  Reis.  The  goals  and  the  objectives  of  that  study  were  to  see 
how  we  could  effectively  respond  to  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review. 
We  did  start  that  study  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  Nuclear  Pos- 
ture Review,  and  what  we  said,  look,  to  again  look  out  into  the  fu- 
ture, what  would  the  world  be  like  when  our  dismantlements  are 
finished.  When  the  things  we  are  working  on  right  now  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  are  fundamentally  completed.  How  can  we  respond  to 
the  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  and  what  we  said  was,  look,  we  are 
going  to  need  a  nuclear — nuclear  weapons  are  still  going  to  be  very 
important.  They  are  still  going  to  be  the  basis  of  deterrence.  The 
numbers  we  will  be  dealing  with  will  be  somewhere  about,  you 
know,  maybe  between  the  [deleted]  nuclear  weapons.  We  will  be 
living  in  a  no-underground-testing  environment,  but  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  some  serious  replacement  of  some  of  the  weapons, 
some  of  our  aging  weapons,  and  we  have  to  have  an  ability  to  re- 
constitute both  in  terms  of  production  and  tests,  and  we,  if  you 
will,  use  that  as  our  background,  as  a  background  system. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  I  thought  that  the  Navigator  Study  did 
have  some  sort  of  a  specific  cost  reduction  goal. 

Dr.  Reis.  Oh,  sorry.  And  then,  again,  we  said,  look,  we  also  have 
to  do  this  in  an  affordable  manner,  and  we  took  as  a  cost  reduction. 
We  would  like  to  operate  for  something  less  than  $3  billion,  per- 
haps between  $2.5  and  $3  billion.  I  appreciate  your  reminding  me 
of  that.  That  was  very  important  because  this  whole  system  has  to 
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be  affordable,  and  we  got  to  that  number  by  sort  of  saying  histori- 
cally about  one-third  of  the  price  of  our  strategic  forces  have  been 
in  the  weapons,  about  two-thirds  in  terms  of  operating,  in  terms  of 
the  systems  that  we  had  to  deal  with,  and  the  submarines,  the  mis- 
siles themselves,  the  bombers,  you  know,  what  it  would  take  to  sort 
of  do  that.  We  felt  that  was  a  good  goal  to  work  for. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  From  what  portion  of  the  complex  will 
these  savings  come  from? 

Dr.  Reis.  We  feel  that  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  reduce  the 
production  complex  significantly,  and  to,  if  you  will,  pull  back  to 
the  laboratories,  to  the  test  site,  and  to  as  small  a  production  com- 
plex as  possible. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Where  does  the  study  stand  now  and  is 
there  an  end  in  sight? 

Dr.  Reis.  The  study 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  And  who  do  you  make  your  recommenda- 
tions to? 

Dr.  Reis.  Sure,  the  recommendation  is  obviously  made  directly  to 
the  Department.  Much  of  what  that  study  is,  as  you  will  see,  is 
really  covered  in  my  written  testimony.  We  didn't  name  it  that  way 
specifically.  You  won't  see  navigators  mentioned.  We  have  also 
called  it  the  Defense  Programs  2010  Study.  We  reviewed  that  for- 
mally with,  of  course,  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Council.  We  have  re- 
viewed it  with  the  Under  Secretary. 

Are  we  moving  in  essentially  the  right  direction?  It  was  a  what- 
if  study.  Can  we  get  there  from  here  to  there,  given  that  these  are 
the  broadest  goals  that  came  out  of  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review, 
and  we  have  added  one  goal  which  you  reminded  me  was  that  we 
have  to  be  affordable  as  well. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  What  conclusions  have  you  reached  to  date? 
I  understand  the  study,  you  know,  there  are  several  stages  to  the 
study.  Have  you  reached  some  conclusions? 

Dr.  Reis.  The  conclusions  that  we  have  reached  are  the  following, 
we  really  do  need  three  laboratories,  and  the  reason  we  need  the 
three  is  to  maintain  the  confidence.  Of  course,  it  gets  back  to  the 
fact  that  we  would  assume  no  testing. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  We  have  three  laboratories  now,  so  we  have 
reached  a  conclusion  that  we  continue  to  need  three  laboratories. 

Dr.  Reis.  That  is  right.  We  reached  the  conclusion  that  we  really 
do  need  the  three  laboratories,  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
we  really  do  need  the  Nevada  test  site  for  the  reason  if  we  are  ever 
going  to  reconstitute,  one,  that  is  the  only  place  that  we  can  recon- 
stitute in  terms  of  a  testing  perspective. 

The  other  conclusion  we  reached  is  that  we  have  got  to  make  bet- 
ter use  of  a  lot  of  the  facilities  that  we  already  have  available. 
Chairman  Myers  mentioned  the  Device  Assembly  Facility.  That 
just  can't  sit  there.  That  has  now  got  to  become  an  active  part  of 
the  assembly  and  disassembly  of  what  we  are  doing  in  the  future. 

We  have  also  suggested,  however,  that  we  really  do  have  to 
change  the  way  we  are  operating  our  production  complex.  Let  me — 
perhaps  I  could  show  one  more,  show  a  chart  to  give  you  the  reason 
why  we  think  that  is  important.  Frequently  this  is  not  discussed, 
but  this  is  what  we  are  facing  in  the  future.  These  are  the  weapons 
in  the  enduring  stockpile. 
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[Deleted]. 

We  don't  have  the  capacity  to  do  that.  Now  we  could  retain  that. 
We  could  recreate  that  capacity  or  we  could  put  that  back,  but  that 
involves  a  Rocky  Flats,  that  involves  many  of  the  systems  that 
were  built  in  that.  We  just  don't  have  the  capacity  to  sort  of  deal 
with  that.  So  what  we  said  was,  look,  we  need  another  way  to  do 
this.  What  we  have  to  do  is  start  rebuilding. 

One  is  that  we  have  to  understand  those  weapons  themselves.  Do 
they  need  to  be  rebuilt?  Do  they  need  to  be  rebuilt  in  that  cat- 
egory? This  gets  back  to  what  Chairman  Myers  was  saying  earlier 
about  understanding  the  aging  process.  You  know,  when  you  hear 
those  knocks,  what  does  that  mean,  and  it  isn't  just  fix  it.  Now  we 
have  to  get  the  knock  before  it  happens,  if  you  will,  and  that  is  why 
our  advanced  surveillance,  if  you  will,  to  understand  these  weap- 
ons, to  understand  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  the  weapons  is  so 
an  integral  part  of  our  stewardship  program.  That  is  where  the 
navigating,  if  you  will,  comes  in. 

We  have  to  look  to  the  future,  not  just  think  about  what  we  did 
in  the  past,  because  we  are  facing  that,  we  are  basically  facing  that 
problem.  Now,  if  we  could  have  a  system,  and  that  has  been  one 
of  the  things  we  are  recommending,  that  says  let's  start,  let's  not 
wait  until  2010  and  then  throw  up  our  hands  if  we  could  start  re- 
building those  systems  and  putting  on  some  of  the  improvements 
that  we  know  are  there  in  terms  of  safety,  in  terms  of  reliability, 
in  terms  of  understanding  these  and  oh,  by  the  way,  doing  that  rec- 
ognizing that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  test  when  we  make 
those  improvements,  we  can  level  that  out,  okay,  and  we  can  put 
together  a  smaller  complex  that  does  not  work  at  the  [deleted]  but 
if  you  didn't  just  wait  and  then  do  a  big  chunk,  if  you  started  doing 
them  at  100  or  200  a  year,  perhaps  using  the  Device  Assembly  Fa- 
cility, perhaps  using  some  of  the  equipment,  some  of  the  more  mod- 
ern facilities  that  we  have  now,  we  can  level  that  out,  you  know, 
and  produce  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  you  know,  the  right 
numbers  at  the  right  time.  That  is  part  of  the  Stewardship  pro- 
gram. So  it  isn't  just  what  do  we  do  now  that  we  don't  have  testing. 

It  is  also  to  create  a  new  production  complex,  and  we  are  work- 
ing very  closely  with  the  Department  of  Defense  because  they  are 
facing  very  msmy  of  the  same  things  when  they  are  dealing  with 
planes,  with  submarines,  you  know,  what  are  the  critical  things 
that  you  need  to  maintain  and  how  do  you  keep  all  those  people 
sharp,  because  it  isn't  just  the  testers  that  were  needing  to  be 
sharp.  It  is  the  production  complex  as  well,  and  you  have  to  be  pro- 
ducing. 

It  is  very  hard  to  stay  sharp  in  producing  things  if  you  are  not 
actually  making  something.  So  it  is  another  part  of  the  Steward- 
ship Program,  which  is  so  essential.  That  came  out,  sir,  out  of 
when  we  began  to  look  at  what  were  the  problems  in  the  year 
2010.  If  you  just  look  at  the  problem  in  the  five-year  plan,  you 
know,  at  2000  you  don't  see  that  showing  up.  You  begin  to  look  out 
a  little  bit  further  and  all  of  a  sudden  that  bump  shows  up  and  you 
can't  just  wait,  okay,  until  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Council  at  the 
year  2000  and  say  now  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  that?  Now 
is  the  time  to  start  dealing  with  that  system. 
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Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  I  thank  you  for  a  rather  lengthy  response. 
I  would  like  to  put  a  number  of  questions  in  the  record  to  follow 
up  on  what  I  have  asked  earlier. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  make  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  Myers.  Certainly. 

Dr.  Smith.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  two  things  were  mentioned  I 
wanted  to  clarify.  To  my  knowledge,  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Council 
has  not  had  a  chance  to  review  the  2010  study  that  Dr.  Reis  re- 
ferred to.  It  is  not  that  we  are  unaware  of  it,  but  we  have  not  for- 
mally done  so.  I  don't  want  to  leave  this  committee  with  the  sense 
that  the  2010  study  has  been  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil. It  has  not. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Just  so  I  understand,  the  2010  study  is  one 
and  the  same  as  the  navigator  study? 

Dr.  Reis.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Smith.  Secondly,  this  idea  of  beginning  production  now  is  a 
very  essential  concept  in  the  mind  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Nuclear  Weapons  Council  has  looked  at  that  issue  very  care- 
fully, and  reviewed  a  particular  budget  to  ensure  that  that  produc- 
tion capability  was  there.  That  budget  would  require  Dr.  Reis  to 
manage  something  like  $4  billion  a  year.  The  present  budget  is  not 
up  to  that  standard. 

Now,  it  is  the  President's  budget,  and  I,  of  course,  as  a  member 
of  the  administration  will  have  to  defend  it,  but  I  think  I  am  also 
obligated  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Council  de- 
cided that  approximately  $4  billion  a  year  was  necessary  if  we  are 
to  begin  the  kind  of  low  rate  production  that  Dr.  Reis  has  very  cor- 
rectly said  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  bimodal  graph  he  just  put  up, 
early  production,  early  demonstration  of  an  ability  to  produce  new 
weapons  of  old  design  is  a  very  essential  part  to  maintaining  the 
stockpile  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you,  Rod. 

Mr.  Riggs. 

Mr.  Riggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  good  morning  still  to  the  witnesses. 
We  are  such  a  small  and  intimate  gathering  I  forget  to  use  the 
microphone.  I  am  constantly  and  continually  amazed  at  the  diver- 
sity of  this  job,  going  from  timber  salvage  to  atomic  energy  security 
in  one  morning.  I  hope  I  can  make  that  mental  transition. 

the  accelerator  versus  a  reactor 

The  first  question  I  would  like  to  ask  coming  in  on  the  very  tail 
end  of  the  discussion  is  to  Dr.  Smith,  and  that  is  does  DOD  have 
a  preference  between  am  accelerator  or  a  reactor  as  a  new  source 
of  tritium  production? 

Dr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  Reis  said,  and  I  was  going  to  applaud,  we  want  the  tritium. 
We  don't  really  care  how  you  produce  it.  That  is  an  overstatement 
clearly,  but  we  are  satisfied  with  the  accelerator  production  tech- 
nique as  a  means  to  provide  the  amount  of  tritium  we  need  when 
we  need  it.  I  think  you  were  here  when  I  said  we  also  want  to  have 
a  hedge  at  the  ready  just  in  case  the  accelerator  program  gets  into 
trouble  for  any  reason  whatsoever. 
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Mr.  RiGGS.  For  what  reason:  In  a  hypothetical  example,  how 
could  the  accelerator  program  get  in  trouble? 

Dr.  Smith.  Well,  for  example,  it  is  a  very  high  current  device.  To 
my  knowledge,  we  have  never  run  linear  accelerators  with  ionized 
particles  at  such  high  currents.  We  have  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
really  developed  the  helium  3  target  technology.  Those  two  come  to  ^ 
mind  immediately.  There  are  real  technical  challenges  to  that  pro- 
gram. 

My  review,  the  review  of  my  staff  and  the  review  of  the  Joint  Ad- 
visory Committee  under  General  Welch  and  the  review  by  the  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Council  all  suggest  that  these  challenges  can  be 
met,  but  nonetheless  they  are  challenges  and  therefore  hedges  are 
necessary. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Dr.  Reis,  do  you  have  anything  you  want  to  add  to 
that? 

Dr.  Reis.  No,  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  think  you  would  want  to 
hedge  regardless  of  which  you  chose,  even  if  we  chose  a  reactor  you 
would  want  to  have  a  hedge.  The  concern  I  have  and  the  concern 
Dr.  Smith  has  is  assured  production,  and  it  is  important  enough 
that  we  just  don't  bet  entirely  on  kind  of  one,  completely  one  horse. 

I  think  the  hedge  that  Dr.  Smith  suggested  which  is  look,  be  pre- 
pared for  a  target  that  could  go  into  a  commercial  reactor  in  the 
event  anything  happened.  In  the  event  of  an  earthquake,  you 
know,  or  some  sort  of  natural  catastrophe  on  where  you  are  doing 
is  a  good  hedge  in  either  event.  I  concur  with  Dr.  Smith — com- 
pletely with  his  comments. 

DISMANTLING  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  WEAPONS 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Now,  this  may  be  a  little  outside  your  bailiwick,  but 
we,  a  couple  weeks  ago,  had  some  discussion  about  the  disniantling 
and  disposal  of  weapons  out  of  our  nuclear  weapons  stockpile,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  President's  recent  announcement  of  further 
reductions  in  the  stockpile.  I  believe  that  there  is  some  discussion 
and  maybe  even  some  controversy  associated  with  the  disposal  as- 
pect, if  you  will. 

Dr.  Reis.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Are  you  involved  in  that  at  all?  Would  that  fall  under 
the  responsibilities  of  the  stockpile  stewardship  program  at  all? 

Dr.  Reis.  Our  program,  sir,  is  to  do  the  dismantlement,  and  we 
do  the  interim  storage.  The  final,  what  happens  with  the  disposal 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Materials  Disposition  Office,  I  believe 
that  is  with 

Mr.  Baker.  They  will  be  here  this  afternoon. 

Dr.  Reis.  They  are  giving  a  hearing  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Well,  all  the  better  to  get  your  views  now. 

Dr.  Reis.  It  is  a  tough  problem.  It  is  really  a  very,  very  difficult 
problem.  There  was  a  very  good  article,  I  thought,  in  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  that  described  that  the  easy  technical  solutions 
turn  out  to  be  very  difficult  political  solutions  and  the  very  dif- 
ficult— and  the  relatively  easy  political  solutions  turn  out  to  be  dif- 
ficult techncial— and  I  think  that  captures  it,  that  captures  it  very, 
very  well. 

It  is  one  of  the  more  complex  technical  and  political  problems,  I 
think,  this  Nation  is  facing,  and  there  is  just  no  easy  way  out  of 
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that.  I  should  just  perhaps  mention  that  the  National  Academy 
study  said  what  we  should  do  with  the  weapons-grade  material  is 
move  it  to  the  civilian  standard,  but,  of  course,  we  have  not  solved 
what  to  do  with  the  civilian  situation  as  yet,  and,  of  course,  it  gets 
more  complicated  and  perhaps.  Ken,  you  could  run  on  this  is,  this 
isn't  just  a  U.S.  problem.  This  is  really  a  world  problem,  and  it  is 
one  where  we  are  very  concerned  with  what  is  happening  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  as  well. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Well,  absolutely,  and  I  think  that  is  a  very  important 
nexus  to  pursue,  but,  first,  let  me  ask  you,  isn't  there  a  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  within  the  scientific  community,  and  even 
within  the  Department  of  Energy  regarding  the  whole  issue  of 
long-term  disposal? 

I  mean,  isn't  that  the  thrust  of  what  The  New  York  Times  arti- 
cles have  highlighted  because  they  did  an  earlier  article  dating 
back 

Dr.  Reis.  Yes,  I  think  what  you  are  referring  to  is  the  concern, 
would  there  be  explosions  in  Yucca  Mountain? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Geological  concerns. 

Dr.  Reis.  I  think  the  very  strong  weight  of  opinion  within  the  De- 
partment and  certainly  even  within  Los  Alamos  is  the  particular 
concern  is,  you  know,  very,  very  low  probability,  really  approaching 
zero,  and  I  would  be  delighted  to  follow  up  or  provide  you  the  docu- 
mentation in  that  regard. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Yucca  Mountain 

The  publication  in  the  newspapers  of  the  BowmanA'^enneri  theories  gets  ahead  of 
an  estabhshed  scientific  review  process  by  report;ing  on  a  scientific  paper  before  a 
formal  and  rigorous  scientific  and  technical  analysis  by  scientific  peers  had  given 
it  recognition.  The  paper  contends  that  nuclear  waste  stored  in  a  geologic  repository, 
specifically  Yucca  Mountain,  might  incur  one  or  more  violent  nuclear  explosions. 
The  authors  primarily  address  the  underground  emplacement  of  glassy  logs  contain- 
ing weapons  plutonium  (Pu-239).  They  purport  to  demonstrate  that  after  about 
10,000  years,  separation  of  plutonium  from  the  waste  package  combined  with  geo- 
logic action  could  result  in  criticality,  auto-catalytic  actions,  and  explosive  energy  re- 
lease. Dr.  Bowman  proposes  the  transmutation  of  radioactive  waste  via  accelerators 
to  solve  the  problem. 

Los  Alamos'  internal  technical  reviews  concluded  that  the  paper  does  not  describe 
a  credible  sequence  of  geologic  events.  The  probability  that  any  necessary  step-in- 
creases in  reactivity  to  criticality,  auto-catalysis,  and  explosive  energy  release  will 
occur  is  small.  The  probability  that  all  three  will  occur  is  vanishingly  small.  More- 
over, even  if  the  steps  could  occur,  any  energy  release  would  be  too  small  and  slow 
to  produce  significant  consequences  either  in  the  repository  or  on  the  surface.  Los 
Alamos  review  scientists  have  recommended  that  Dr.  Bowman  and  Dr.  Venneri  be 
edlowed  to  propose  publication  of  the  paper  in  a  peer-reviewed  journal. 

SCIE^mFIC  CHALLENGE  FOR  STOCKPILE  STEWARDSHIP 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Let  me  shift  the  focus  for  just  a  moment.  You  say 
that  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  program  is  a  new  approach  within 
the  Department  of  Energy,  and  you  say  it  poses  a  major  scientific 
challenge. 

Dr.  Reis.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  am  sure  you  have  touched  on  that  already  this 
morning,  but  can  you  briefly  elaborate  on  what  you  mean  by  major 
scientific  challenge  in  implementing  that  program. 

Dr.  Reis.  Sure.  The  problem  has  been  in  the  past  in  dealing  with 
nuclear  weapons  we  have  always  had  the  ability  to  test,  we  have 
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always  had  the  abiHty  to,  if  there  were  questions  about  the  science, 
we  could  always  just  take  it  out  to  Nevada,  try  it.  If  it  went  off, 
you  know,  it  worked  out  all  right.  Frequently,  there  were  debates 
about  that  and  there  were  scientific,  those  were  decided  out  at  Ne- 
vada. 

That  is  no  longer  the  case,  essentially.  We  have  to  really  go  back 
and  understand  a  lot  more  about  the  details  of  how  nuclear  weap- 
ons work.  We  have  to  understand  the  codes  that  happen.  We  have 
to  understand  the  physics.  We  have  to  understand  the  aging  proc- 
esses that  go  on  in  these  weapons,  not  just  to  the  point  of  saying, 
well  now,  there  is  something  wrong.  What  do  I  do  about  it? 

We  now  have  to  understand  them  and  pick  them  up  before  some- 
thing goes  wrong  and  where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  really  make 
a  fix  to  do  something  about  it.  So  we  have  to  understand  the  fusion 
process  better.  We  have  to  understand  radiative  transport  problems 
better. 

Frequently,  we  are  able  to  answer  these  questions  by,  if  you  will, 
you  know,  empiricism.  Going  back  and  trying,  seeing  if  it  works. 
Oh,  now  we  know  what  it  is.  You  can  go  back  and  fix  your  codes, 
fix  the  computations  and  do  that,  so  it  really  is  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  problem.  Fortunately,  we  have,  I  believe,  the  tools  to  make 
that  happen,  and  that  is  why  we  are,  I  think,  so  enthusiastic  about 
the  program. 

TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  RiGGS.  That  leads  me  to  my  last  question  because  I  am  hard- 
pressed  to  understand  how  the  technology  transfer  in  education 
components  fit  into  this,  and  I  see  that  you  have  requested  an  ad- 
ditional increase  in  funding  of,  what,  $15  million  for  a  total  fiscal 
year  1996  request  of  $249  million? 

I  read  the  justification.  You  provide  for  that  in  your  testimony, 
and  you  say  activities  under  the  Technology  Transfer  program  sup- 
port ongoing  cooperative  activities  with  the  private  sector,  but  a 
new  focus  is  provided  to  ensure  dual  benefit  projects  directly  sup- 
port the  core  competencies  at  the  weapons  laboratories  and  the  re- 
search and  development  needs  of  the  accelerated  strategic  comput- 
ing initiative  and  advanced  design  and  production  and  technology 
efforts.  I  guess  I  am  sort  of  with  you  so  far. 

Then,  you  go  on  to  say,  other  Presidential  and  Secretarial  com- 
mitments such  as  the  National  Information  Infrastructure,  the 
High  Performance  Computing  Initiative,  the  American  Textile 
Partnership,  the  Semiconductor  Modeling  Center,  and  the  Health 
Care  Industries  Initiative  are  also  supported.  I  am  hard-pressed  to 
understand  how  that  fits  in  to  maintaining  our  nuclear  stockpile, 
and  furthermore,  picking  up  on  the  Hne  of  questioning  I  pursued 
yesterday,  I  have  to  tell  you,  it  is  very,  very  difficult  to  see  these, 
for  me  anyway,  budget  requests  in  light  of  the  criticism  by  key  and 
very  prominent  administration  figures  such  as  Secretary  Reich 
about  corporate  welfare.  I  would  like  to  get  your  response. 

Dr.  Reis.  Well,  we  are  trying  our  best.  The  Technology  Transfer 
program  over  the  past  some  years  has  been — ^you  know,  was  indeed 
oriented  towards  two  things,  towards  using  the  skills  and  the  core 
competencies  and  the  technologies  that  have  been  developed  in  the 
weapons  laboratories,  in  the  National  Laboratories  to  help  support 
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and  work  with  a  wide  variety  of  private  sector  and  academic  firms, 
if  you  will,  to  leverage,  basically  leverage  in  both  directions. 

What  we  have  done,  then,  this  year  is  really,  you  know,  take  a 
hard  scrub,  look  at  those  programs.  Most  of  them  we  were  able  to 
again,  reshape  as  you  expressed,  to  work  directly  with  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  the  nuclear  weapons  programs.  Frankly,  we  weren't 
able  to  do  that  with  all  the  programs  that  we  have  committed  for. 
Those  are  programs,  however,  which  relate,  if  you  will,  the  core 
competencies.  There  is  not  a  direct  one-on-one  correlation  between 
can't  find  a  piece  of  a  nuclear  weapon  and  a  piece  of  a  health  initia- 
tive kind  of  directly  related,  but  you  can  find  the  skills  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  the  programs  themselves  that  go  along  with  that  in 
terms  of  the  computing  skills  of  sensors,  in  terms  of  understanding 
some  of  the  broader  scientific  problems,  and,  you  know,  that  is  fun- 
damentally the  best  that  those  things  can  go  over,  and  different 
people  can,  I  think,  have  fairly  different  judgments  about  how  valu- 
able that  is  to  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Program. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  know  we  are  going  to  have  to  conclude  here  momen- 
tarily. Let  me  suggest,  perhaps.  Dr.  Reis,  that  you  and  I  could  have 
some  time  together  on  this  or  have  our  staffs  get  together. 

Dr.  Reis.  I  would  be  delighted  to  do  that. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Because  when  I  read  the  rest  of  the  testimony  about 
education  initiatives  supporting  crosscutting,  I  don't  know  what 
that  means,  science,  education  activities,  ranging  from  kinder- 
garten to  graduate  school,  the  program  supports  Defense  Programs 
missions  through  collaborative  programs  to  leverage  the  unique 
sources  of  our  National  Laboratories  and  facilities  to,  quote,  sup- 
port science  and  math  education,  through  teacher  faculty  enhance- 
ment, curriculum  improvements,  systematic  change,  student  sup- 
port, historically  black  colleges  and  universities  and  minority  insti- 
tutions. 

That  sounds  like  something  that,  frankly,  if  it  exists  at  all  in  the 
Federal  Government,  ought  to  be  under  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. So  I  am  hard-pressed  to  believe  that  this,  as  you  put  it,  has 
been  scrubbed,  hard  scrubbed,  and  rather  than  come  in  perhaps  to 
a  markup  on  the  fiscal  year  1996  appropriations  where  we  might 
be  looking  at  this  area,  perhaps  we  could  get  together  in  advance. 

Dr.  Reis.  I  would  be  delighted  to  do  that. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  See  what  changes  we  might  be  able  to  bring  about 
on  this. 

Dr.  Reis.  And  get  your  views  on  that. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you,  Frank. 

In  the  discussion,  again,  about  the  production  of  tritium  some- 
time, whether  it  is  the  year  2008,  which  it  was  last  year,  now  it 
has  advanced  to  2011,  we  are  gaining  on  them  without  ever  having 
to  do  a  thing,  but  assuming,  and  I  realize  the  lead  time  that  is  nec- 
essary, when  is  a  decision  going  to  be  recommended  by  you.  Wheth- 
er it  be  the  accelerator  or  the  reactor? 

Dr.  Reis.  There  will  be  a  Record  of  Decision  by  November  of  this 
year,  1995.  Now,  we  could  certainly  at  any  time,  the  Secretary 
could  recommend  a  preferred  technology  and  preferred  site  before 
that  time.  That  is  her  decision. 
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Mr.  Myers.  What  is  predicted  lead  time  before  we  could  have  a 
reactor  online  for  production? 

Dr.  Reis.  The  predicted  lead  time — if  I  could  go  back. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  should  say  a  facility. 

Dr.  Reis.  Well,  we  believe  an  accelerator  could  actually  be  on  line 
in  about,  you  know,  six  or  seven  years,  and  that  includes,  if  you 
will,  the  answering  of  the,  if  you  will,  the  production  questions. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  just  happen  to  have  a  graph. 

Dr.  Reis.  Just  happen  to  have  a  graph.  It  is  the  same  thing.  So 
what  you  see  is  with  an  accelerator.  What  you  see  is  the  accelera- 
tor would  be  on  line  by  about  the  year  2000,  basically  2007,  where- 
as a  reactor,  we  believe,  would  take  longer  to  actually  begin  to 
produce. 

Mr.  Myers.  Five  or  six  years  for  an  accelerator;  is  that  right? 

Dr.  Reis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers.  Longer  for  a  reactor  then? 

Dr.  Reis.  That  is  correct.  That  was  based  on  the  studies  we  have 
done  so  far. 

URANIUM  SOLIDIFICATION 

Mr.  Myers.  One  last  question  I  am  going  to  ask  today.  The  IG 
questioned  the  necessity  for  the  uranium  solidification  facility  at 
Savannah  River.  How  can  you  respond  to  that  question? 

Dr.  Reis.  I  can't.  I  will  have  to  provide  it  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Uranium  Solidification  Facility  at  Savannah  River 

In  February  1994,  Defense  Programs  concurred  in  the  Savannah  River  Operations 
Office  recommendation  to  suspend  construction  of  the  Uranium  Sohdification  Facil- 
ity (USF)  project  pending  further  study  of  alternatives.  The  logic  for  this  was  that 
with  no  production  reactor  operation  there  was  no  need  to  continuously  recover  ura- 
nium from  spent  fuel  to  make  new  fuel.  Thus,  only  a  finite  amount  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium  (HEU)  solution  and  spent  fuel  require  stabihzation,  hardly  enough 
to  justify  the  costs  of  USF,  and  that  this  material  could  be  better  handled  by  some 
less  costly  alternative.  The  alternatives  for  stabilizing  Savannah  River  Site  (SRS) 
HEU  are  being  studied  in  the  SRS  Interim  Management  of  Nuclear  Materials  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement  (EIS).  Though  not  the  preferred  alternative,  comple- 
tion of  USF  is  being  analyzed.  The  preferred  alternative,  however,  is  to  blend  down 
the  existing  HEU-bearing  solution,  and  any  that  would  be  produced  from  stabilizing 
spent  fuel,  to  low  enrichment  uranium  for  storage  at  SRS.  Following  the  issuance 
of  the  Record  of  Decision  for  this  EIS,  expected  this  summer,  final  action  for  the 
disposition  of  this  project  will  be  taken. 

URANIUM  SOLIDIFICATION 

Mr.  Myers.  I  thought  we  were  already  doing  it. 

Dr.  Reis.  Oh,  how  that  was  transferred 

Mr.  Myers.  I  thought  we  had  already  vitrified,  is  that  a  different 
process,  solidification,  it  is  a  different  process? 

Dr.  Reis.  I  think  that  is  a  different  process,  yes. 

Mr.  Myers.  See,  here  again 

Dr.  Reis.  You  and  I  are  in  the  same  boat  on  this  one.  We  will 
listen  to  the  knock  on  that  tractor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  hear  the  knock,  but  I  don't  get  any  answer.  Well, 
I  think — we  thank  you  very  much,  each  of  you,  for  your  testimony 
today.  It  is  an  area  certainly  and  a  proliferation  we  have  many 
questions  we  could  have  gotten  into.  How  much  has  leaked  out  of 
the     former    Soviet    Union,     some     of    the    satellite     countries, 
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Kazakhstan,  I  hope.  I  understand  most  of  that  is  in  Oak  Ridge 
now.  Ask  a  question  about  how  we  are  going  to  dispose  of  it,  who 
gets  the  profit  if  there  is  any  such  thing.  There  is  lots  of  questions 
we  have. 

Certainly,  I  am  concerned  about  North  Korea.  In  fact,  if  we  don't 
have,  we  will  clean  it  up,  but  they  still  retain  the  material,  the 
fuel,  and  Russia  the  same  way,  I  understand.  They  want  to  retain 
it,  which  kind  of  worries  me.  We  do  all  the  work  and  they  still  have 
potentially  there  the  asset  they  could  sell  to  somebody  in  the  world, 
so  that  worries  a  lot  of  us  on  this,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  questions 
we  will  provide  for  the  record,  and  so,  again,  thank  each  of  you 
very  much  for  your  answers  today  and  your  participation. 

Dr.  Reis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Members  are  all  gone.  They  have  to  consider  it 
as  classified,  unless  they  know  otherwise.  I  guess  they  all  left  the 
material. 

Again,  thank  you  very  much.  The  committee  stands  in  adjourn- 
ment until  1:00  today. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  the  witnesses  and  the  questions  and 
answers  for  the  record  follow:] 
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WEAPONS  NATIONAL  LABORATORIES 

Mr.  Myers.  Dr.  Reis,  with  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  nuclear  weapons  stockpile, 
why  do  we  need  three  weapons  laboratories? 

Dr.  Reis.    The  challenge  before  the  DOE  and  its  laboratories  is  not  the  smaller 
stockpile,  but  rather  how  to  maintain  confidence  in  the  safety  and  security  of  the  stockpile 
without  underground  testing    This  will  be  accomplished  through  the  Stockpile 
Stewardship/Stockpile  Management  program.  For  this  program  to  succeed  the  science 
and  technology  base  of  the  three  laboratories  -  Lawrence  Livermore,  Los  Alamos,  and 
Sandia  must  be  maintained.  This  program  is  a  major  scientific  and  technical  challenge,  one 
that  will  require  the  talents  and  skills  of  the  scientists  at  all  three  laboratories. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  energy  research  programs  at  the  Department  of  Energy  use  peer 
review  to  determine  laboratory  activities  while  defense  programs  have  used  competition 
between  laboratories.  Could  the  peer  review  concept  replace  competition  in  these 
programs'^* 

Dr.  Reis.  First,  I  believe  that  the  terms  "competition"  and  "peer  review"  may  not  be 
very  different  in  their  meaning  for  the  nuclear  weapon  design  process.   Secondly,  the  peer 
base  obviously  does  not  exist  outside  the  two  design  laboratories  relative  to  nuclear 
weapons      I  just  do  not  see  how  the  attributes  of  peer  review  could  be  maintained  under 
the  energy  research  method  without  compromising  national  security  and  our  confidence  in 
the  safety,  security,  and  reliability  of  the  stockpile.  The  systems  that  are  being  evaluated 
are  so  complicated,  they  must  be  studied  from  ftindamentally  different  directions,  using 
different  approaches,  both  experimental  and  computational.  If  similar  answers  are 
obtained  from  these  differing  approaches,  then  the  results  have  a  greater  chance  of  being 
correct.    If  the  peer  review  system  is  attempted  at  a  single  facility,  with  the  same 
management,  the  same  experimental  data,  and  the  same  computational  codes,  then  the 
same  answers  will  be  obtained,  but  there  will  not  be  any  increased  level  of  confidence  in 
the  answers.  Alternative  methods  of  peer  review  will  be  examined  to  provide  the  basis  for 
any  decision. 
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GALVIN  REPORT 

Mr.  Myers.  Can  you  discuss  the  Galvin  Rqrart's  recommendation  that  weapons  research  and 
development  activities  at  Lawrence  Livomore  National  Laboratory  be  phased  out?  ^ 

Dr.  Reis.  The  DepaitmaA  supports  the  study  of  a  careful  phase-down  of  some  of  Lawrence 
Livermore's  nuclear  weiqx>ns  work,  combined  with  a  reemphasis  on  nonproliferation,  counter- 
proliferation,  and  verification  activities.  Timing  and  details  of  phase-down  will  depend  on 
assessment  of  how  best  to  meet  continuing  national  defense  requirements  in  the  absence  of 
testing.  Alternative  methods  of  retaining  pe«r  rcMew  will  be  examined  to  provide  a  basis  for  any 
decisions. 

VIABILITY  OF  THE  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  Myo^.  Can  you  e}q)lain  in  layman's  terms  how  the  National  Ignition  Facility,  NIF,  and  the 
Dual- Axis  Radiographic  Hydrodynamic  Test  Facility,  DARHT,  will  contribute  to  maintaining  the 
viability  of  the  nuclear  weapons  stockpile? 

Dr.  Reis.  Nuclear  weapons  work  by  initiating  fission  and  fiision  in  materials  brought  to  the 
proper  density  and  temperature  for  a  specified  duration.  A  number  of  processes  and  details 
determine  whether  or  not  the  required  conditions  for  nuclear  reactions  are  met. 

Without  direct  testing  of  weapons,  the  performance  of  any  weapon  is  simulated  by  computer 
calculations  combining  physics  and  engineering  principles  with  data  and  information  fi-om  many 
sources  which  may  inchide,  in  the  fiiture,  DARHT  and  NIF.  Because  of  aging,  all  weapons  in  the 
enduring  stockpile  will  require  surveillance  and  maintenance.  Replacement  materials  and  available 
manufacturing  techniques  will  change  over  the  years.  Subtle  chemical  changes  in  materials,  in 
solid-state  characteristics  of  materials,  in  gaseous  content  of  materials,  and  geometric  changes  in 
material  parts,  could  affect  the  safety  and  performance  of  the  weapons.  Surrogate  devices  can  be 
x-rayed  while  they  are  being  tested  with  nonnuciear  high  explosives.  The  density  of  the  materials 
that  are  penetrat^  by  the  x-ray  is  large,  the  distances  penetrated  are  large  (for  x-rays),  and  the 
e)q>osure  times  are  extremely  small  (microsecondis).  These  experimental  parameters  and  the 
radiogr^hic  requirements  stretch  the  state  ofthe  art  in  the  science  of  radiography.  These 
concerns  are  new  to  the  character  of  the  nation's  stockpile,  and  a  predictive  capability  in  this  area 
does  not  yet  exist.  An  upgraded  capability  in  radiography  is  essential  in  addressing  these 
concerns.  Greater  resohition  with  multi-view  and  time-sequenced  radiographs  are  required  to 
begin  this  new  phase  of  diagnostics.  The  proposed  DARHT  facility  was  designed  to  do  just  this. 


As  detonation  proceeds  in  an  actual  weapon,  the  densities  and  temperatures  of  the  materials 
increase  beyond  any  other  process  occurring  on  Earth.  This  is  required  for  fiision  to  occur.  The 
physical  processes  occurring  in  the  anticipated,  fiision-ignited  cq)sule  of  the  NIF  would  be  similar 
to  those  in  a  weapon  even  though  the  C24>sule  for  the  NIF  would  not  be  like  a  weapon.  Designing 
the  experiments  at  NIF  to  ignite  is  a  difBcuh  problem  that  would  attract  and  challenge  highly 
skilled  scientists.  The  NIF  would  uniquely  provide  physics  information  on  the  processes. 
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especially  transfer  of  radiation  and  energy,  that  control  the  performance  of  a  weapon  at  its  highest 
temperature  and  density. 

Data  from  proposed  facilities  like  DARHT  and  NIF  would  assist  in  evaluating  whether  or  not 
small  changes  in  the  weapons  will  lead  to  changes  in  their  performance.  These  facilities  could 
contribute  to  maintaining  the  viability  of  the  nuclear  weapons  stoclq)ile. 

NEW  TRITIUM  SOURCE 

Mr.  Myers.  Can  you  discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  accelerator  or  reactor  as 
a  new  tritium  source? 

Dr.  Reis.  With  regard  to  environment,  safety,  and  health  considerations,  the  accelerator  option 
.uses  no  fissile  material,  therefore  generating  no  spent  fuel.  It  produces  much  less  low  level  and 
hazardous  waste  than  the  reactors,  and  has  no  potential  for  a  severe  accident  having  ofifsite 
consequences.  Therefore,  from  an  environment,  safety,  and  health  perspective,  the  accelerator  is 
relatively  "site-neutral,"  \^diereas  there  are  substantially  different  impacts  (particularly  potential 
accident  impacts)  for  the  reactors,  dq>aiding  upon  the  site  selected  for  evaluation.  The  reactor 
options  have  less  potential  to  impact  water  resources  and  do  not  have  the  environmental  impacts 
associated  with  an  accelerator's  rdatively  large  demand  for  power.  The  accelerator,  however,  is 
easier  to  decontaminate  and  decommission  at  the  end  of  life  than  a  reactor.  The  environment, 
safety,  and  health  impacts  of  the  accelerator  and  each  of  the  reactor  options  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  4  of  the  Draft  Tritium  Supply  and  Recycling  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact 
Statement,  which  has  now  been  published  for  public  review  and  comment. 

The  Department  is  also  examining  technology,  cost,  institutional,  and  policy  issues  associated 
with  each  option.  Completion  of  these  analyses  is  necessary  to  support  a  decision  on  a  tritium 
production  source,  and  to  provide  a  complete  and  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons 
associated  with  each  optioa 

GALVIN  REPORT 

Mr.  Myers.  The  laboratory  directors  told  the  Galvin  task  force  that  they  could  reduce  costs  by 
10%  to  40%  with  less  oversi^  from  the  Department  and  fewer  audits.  Now  that  the  Secretary 
has  committed  to  reduce  these  administrative  burdens,  how  could  your  fiscal  year  1996  budget 
request  for  the  laboratories  and  weapons  facilities  be  adjusted? 

Dr.  Reis.  We  believe  that  the  fiill  achievement  of  the  Secretary's  conmiitment  to  reduce  the 
oversight  burden  on  the  laboratories  will  take  several  years.  Our  FY  1996  budget  request  has 
assumed  a  reduction  of  $25  miUion  as  the  first  step  in  implementing  the  Secretary's  commitment 
to  contract  reform;  strategic  realignmoit;  and  the  Galvin  report.  We  expect  that  additional 
savings  will  be  realized  from  these  initiatives  over  the  next  S  years.  At  this  point,  projecting 
additional  savings  in  FY  1996  beyond  the  $25  miUion  amount  would  be  premature. 
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WEAPONS  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Myers.  Does  the  Department  of  Defense  have  any  concerns  about  the 
sufficiency  of  DOE's  budget  request  for  nuclear  weapons  activities  and  the  ability  of 
DOE  to  maintain  the  professional  cadre  of  nuclear  weapons  personnel  to  assure  the 
safety,  security,  and  reliability  of  our  nuclear  deterrent? 

Dr.  Smith  The  FY  1996  budget  vsdll  marginally  maintain  an  adequate  level  to 
sustain  crucial  capabilities    As  a  result  of  the  recent  retirement  of  a  number  of  our  most 
experienced  weapon  designers  and  engineers,  the  DOE  work  force  can  only  handle 
currently  funded  programs   It  is  imperative  that  functions  delineated  in  the  NPR  (such  as 
refabrication  and  certification  of  weapons  in  the  enduring  stockpile,  enhanced  surveillance, 
and  weapons  design  capabilities)  be  performed  by  a  trained,  enthusiastic  staff  of  technical 
experts  and  be  fully  funded  in  any  budget. 

Mr  Myers    Are  you  comfortable  with  DOE's  approach  to  science  based 
stockpile  stewardship  in  the  absence  of  nuclear  testing? 

Dr  Smith    With  several  caveats,  the  answer  is  "yes  "  Nothing  ensures  confidence 
in  the  stockpile  as  definitively  as  a  nuclear  test.    Science  Based  Stockpile  Stewardship 
(SBSS)  is  currently  the  best  alternative  to  testing  and  will  help  us  gain  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  health  of  the  enduring  stockpile  as  it  ages.  As  stated  in  the  NPR, 
DOE  must  develop  a  stockpile  surveillance  engineering  base,  demonstrate  the  capability 
to  refabricate  and  certify  weapon  types  in  the  enduring  stockpile,  develop  and  maintain 
needed  facilities  and  capabilities  and,  develop  a  tritium  source.  In  the  future,  DOE  must 
also  have  the  capability  to  conduct  a  hydronuclear  experimental  program,  if  consistent 
with  national  policy  and  international  u-eaty  obligations. 

DOE  is  working  to  address  these  concerns.  Projected  funding  profiles  are  at  a 
minimum  level  in  FY  1996  —  they  must  increase  in  the  out  years.  Without  a  strong 
commitment  to  sustain  the  enduring  stockpile,  expertise  will  erode.  An  adequate  and 
stable  funding  base  must  be  provided    The  DOE  needs  to  present  their  full  stockpile 
stewardship  plan  and  allow  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Council  to  review  the  plan  based  on 
concerns  from  the  Services,  Joint  Staff,  and  OSD.  The  DOE  must  implement  the  jointly 
developed  program  for  DoD  to  be  assured  of  the  highest  possible  level  of  confidence  in 
the  stockpile. 

Mr.  Myers.  Does  DOE  have  the  capability  to  design,  fabricate,  and  certify 
replacement  nuclear  warheads  in  the  absence  of  underground  testing  as  required  by  the 
NPR"? 

Dr.  Smith.  The  capability  does  not  exist  today.  There  is  no  current  requirement 
from  DoD  to  DOE  concerning  these  activities  for  any  specific  warhead    The  DoD  and 
DOE  must  jointly  develop  a  certification  process  for  refabricated  warheads.  The  Nuclear 
Weapons  Council  will  continue  to  encourage  work  to  ensure  certifiable  warheads  can  be 
designed  and  fabricated 
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WEAPONS  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.Myers.  What  is  the  current  D6D  thinking  on  the  most  likely  national  security 
threat  this  Nation  faces? 

Dr.  Smith.  Frwn  my  perspective  as  the  Secretary's  advisor  on  nuclear  weapons, 
the  current  absence  of  a  means  to  produce  tritium  -  an  isotope  of  hydrogen  required  for 
all  US  weapons  to  operate  -  represents  the  greatest  risk  to  the  US  stockpile  of  nuclear 
weapons,  both  today  and  over  tiie  long  term.  Because  tritium  decays  at  a  rate  of  5.5% 
per  year,  we  must  have  a  supply  to  sustain  the  enduring  stockpile,  which,  in  turn,  serves 
as  the  foundation  of  US  national  security  posture.  Today,  the  stockpile  is  maintained  by 
reclaiming  the  tritium  that  remained  in  the  significant  number  of  weapons  that  the  US  has 
retired  as  we  have  emerged  from  the  Cold  War  with  Russia.  This  will  continue  for  a 
number  of  years,  however,  we  will  eventually  need  an  assured  supply  of  tritium  to  avoid 
a  catastrophic  failure  of  the  stockpile. 

The  DOE  must  secure  a  reliable  source  of  tritium  and  a  contingency  source  using 
existing  light-water  reactors  should  an  unforeseen  demand  or  catastrophic  loss  of  the 
current  tritium  stores  occur   Both  of  these  efforts  are  endorsed  by  the  Nuclear  Weapons 
Council  as  essential  to  the  efficacy  of  the  stockpile. 
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WEAPONS  AcnvmEs 

N4r.  Myers.  Please  describe  any  programs  in  which  the  U.S.  weapons  laboratories 
are  cooperating  with  their  counterparts  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  are  a  number  of  programs  in  which  U.S.  and  Russian 
laboratories  cooperate. 

Lab-to-lab  programs.  As  early  as  1991,  even  before  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Department  of  Energy  recognized  the  need  for  an  imaginative  program  of 
laboratory-to-laboratory  cooperation  to  assist  in  reorienting  the  Soviet  nuclear 
establishment  away  from  nuclear  weapons.  Several  hundred  small  projects  have  evolved, 
designed  to  promote  effeaive  scientific  cooperation  without  promoting  or  proliferating 
weapons  capabilities. 

Safe.  Secure  E)ismantlement  (SSD).  The  IX)E  labs  provide  materials  and  systems 
for  transportation  and  storage  of  nuclear  weapons;  equipment  and  training  for  nuclear 
weapon  accident  response;  and  railcar  conversion  kits.  This  activity  was  initiated  imder 
the  original  SSD  program. 

Materials  Protection.  Control,  and  AccountabUitv  (MPC&A).  Given  the  large 
amount  of  fissile  material  in  Russia,  effective  MPC&A  is  vital.  Our  laboratories  are 
working  with  Russian  labs  to  implement  control  systems  at  Russian  nuclear  material 
facilities;  to  train  Russian  scientists  on  modem  computerized  control  systems;  and  to 
implement  physical  protection  plans. 

Science  and  Technology  Centers.  DOE  provides  support  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  the  Science  and  Technology  Centers  in  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  which  fund 
former  Soviet  weapon  scientists  on  non-military  applications.  For  instance,  two 
laboratory  scientists  are  on  the  staff  of  the  Center  in  Moscow,  and  another  serves  as 
Scientific  Advisor  to  the  State  Department  on  proposals  to  the  Center.   DOE  support  is 
focused  on  reviewing  and  assessing  proposals. 

Industrial  Partnering  Program  (IPP).  The  laboratories  also  play  a  key  role  in  the 
IPP,  which  is  also  designed  to  redirect  the  efforts  of  scientists  and  engineers  formerly 
involved  in  Soviet  weapons  programs  toward  artivities  associated  with  peaceful 
commercialization.   It  combines  the  strengths  of  the  DOE  laboratories  with  those  of  U.S. 
industry  to  satisfy  aonproliferation  objectives. 

Negotiations  Support.  The  laboratories  also  provide  technical  and  scientific 
advice  lo  the  U.S.  delegatioas  on  nuclear  weapons-related  bilateral  negotiations.  These 
include:   reciprocjij  exchanges  of  nuclear  stockpile  information;  measures  to  ensure  that 
excess  nuclear  materials  are  not  used  in  new  weapons  development;  exchange  visits  to 
develop  inspection  procedures  for  stored  fissile  materials  from  dismantled  weapons; 
confirmation  of  possible  bilateral  nuclear  material  declarations;  shutdown  of  Russian 
plutonium  production  reactors;  and  monitoring  procedures  agreed  to  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  Russian  highly  enriched  uranium. 
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AGE  OF  WEAPONS  IN  THE  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  Myers:  In  the  year  2010,  what  will  be  the  average  age  of  the  weapons  in  the  nuclear 
stockpile?  Has  DOE  had  esqienence  with  we^raiis  that  old?  What  types  of  problems  would  you 
expect  at  that  age? 

Dr.  Reis:  By  2010,  the  average  age  of  the  oitire  active  weapons  stockpile  will  be 
approximately  28  years.  We  have  had  ejq)aience  dealing  with  a  limited  number  of  some  specific 
weapons  which  were  that  old.  At  that  age,  problems  could  potentially  surface  in  any  weapon 
component.  Historically,  DOE  has  encountCTed  age-related  problems  affecting  operations  and 
maintenance,  reliability,  safety,  tritium  recovoy,  and  command  and  control. 

NUCLEAR  TESTING  MORATORIUM 

Mr.  Myers.  Under  what  conditioas  would  the  U.S.  consider  performing  an  underground 
nuclear  weapons  test? 

Dr.  Reis.  In  a  statement  issued  January  30,  1995,  the  President's  National  Security  Advisor 
aimounced  that  the  President  was  extending  the  current  nuclear  testing  moratorium  until  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  (CTB)  Treaty  eaters  into  force  on  the  assumption  that  a  treaty  will  be 
signed  before  September  30,  1996.  The  President  has  stated  previously  that  his  decisions 
regarding  cessation  or  resumption  of  U.S.  nuclear  testing  are  based  on  weighing  the  contribution 
further  tests  would  make  to  improving  the  safety  and  reliability  of  the  U.S.  arsenal  in  preparation 
for  a  CTB  versus  three  other  fectors:  the  level  of  nuclear  testing  engaged  in  by  other  nations,  the 
degree  of  progress  of  CTB  negotiations,  and  the  potential  adverse  impact  a  resumption  of  nuclear 
testing  by  the  U.S.  might  have  to  our  nonproliferation  goals.  A  decision  by  the  President  to 
resume  nuclear  testing  would  dq>end  on  the  th«i  current  status  of  these  four  factors. 

WEAPONS  STORAGE 

Mr.  Myers.  Describe  the  curr«it  plan  to  store  plutonium  pits  fi'om  retired  weapons.  When 
will  you  run  out  of  interim  storage  capadty  at  Pantex?  What  is  the  contingency  plan  at  that  time? 

Dr.  Reis.  The  plan  to  store  phitonium  pits  fi-om  retired  weapons  is  currently  guided  by  the 
Secretary's  commitments  to  the  public  January  19,  1994,  upon  issuing  the  Finding  of  No 
Significant  Impact  to  the  interim  storage  of  phitonmm  components  (pits)  at  Pantex.  The 
Secretary  stated  that  no  more  than  12,000  pits  would  be  stored  until  the  completion  of  a  Site- 
Wide  Environmental  Impact  Statemrat  and  Record  of  Decision  by  November  15,  1996.  The  limit 
of  12,000  pits  well  exceeds  the  nimiber  of  scheduled  dismantlements  to  be  accomplished  before 
the  stipulated  date  for  the  Record  of  Dedsion. 

Pantex  has  sufficient  storage  capadty  to  handle  pits  fi'om  all  weapons  currently  planned  for 
retirement.  Subjert  to  the  Record  of  Decision,  either  Pantex  will  continue  to  store  pits  on  an 
interim  basis,  or  one  of  the  other  alternative  ates  being  studied  in  the  Site- Wide  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  will  take  on  the  responsibility.  Several  Department  of  Energy  and  two 
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Department  of  Defense  sites  are  presently  being  reviewed  for  inclusion  as  alternatives  in  the  Site- 
Wide  Environmental  Impact  Statement. 


DELETED 
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LABORATORY  FUhOJING  AND  FULL  TIME  EQUIVALENTS 

Mr.  Myers.  By  laboratory,  idaidfy  the  raunbo-  of  FTE's  fiinded  in  the  weapons  program  for 
each  year  since  1980,  and  provide  the  weapons  funding  for  each  laboratory  by  year. 

Dr.  Reis.  The  full  time  equivaloit  (FTE)  information  and  total  laboratory  funding  for  each 
laboratory  by  year  is  shown  in  a  table  which  I  would  like  to  insert  for  the  record.  The  information 
follows: 


LABORATORY  FULL  TIME  EQUIVALENTS  (FTE's) 

LLNL  LANL  SNL           TOTAL 
Weapons  Research,  Development  &  Testing  and  Production  &  Support 

1980  3,457  2,789  4,214  10,460 

1981  3.705  3,032  4,185  10,922 

1982  3,704  3,094  4,285  11,083 

1983  3,957  3,120  4,396  11,473 

1984  3,889  3,224  4,482  11,595 

1985  3,970  3,237  4,669  11,876 

1986  3,757  3.128  4,520  11,405 

1987  4,240  3.333  4,497  12,070 

1988  3,841  3,173  4,278  11,292 

1989  3,742  2,950  4,257  10,949 

1990  3,550  3,186  4,714  11,450 

1991  3,156  3,014  4,293  10,463 

1992  3,322  3,113  4,513  10,948 

1993  3,133  3,507  4,273  10,913 
We^>ons  StodqHle  Stewardship  and  Management 

1994  3.122  2.933  4,367  10,422 

1995  est.             2,920  3,055  4,264  10,239 

1996  est.             2,920  2.818  4,337  10,075 
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LABORATORY  OPERATING  FUNDING 

(Dollars  in  Millions) 


r^eapons 

Research,  Development  &  Testing 

and  Production  &.  Suppoi 

1980 

$145.1 

$127.9 

$250.2 

$523.2 

1981 

181.5 

181.5 

159.9 

522.9 

1982 

216.0 

204.5 

372,0 

792.5 

1983 

235.2 

226.2 

400.0 

861.4 

1984 

310.6 

300.3 

474.2 

1,085.1 

1985 

356.2 

334.7 

526.5 

1,217.4 

1986 

373.5 

331.1 

524.4 

1,229.0 

1987 

319.8 

338.1 

5338 

1,191.7 

1988 

314.6 

437.8 

573.0 

1,325.4 

1989 

347.0 

342.6 

582.0 

1,271.6 

1990 

371.1 

360.4 

588.6 

1,320.1 

1991 

352.4 

358.8 

588.6 

1,299.8 

1992 

389.8 

406.7 

648.1 

1,444.6 

1993 

401.0 

455.5 

594.2 

1,450.7 

Weapons  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management 

1994 

371.1 

409.9 

5987 

1,379.7 

1995  esl 

:.             342.6 

391.8 

563.4 

1,297.8 

1996  est 

:.             365.6 

447.4 

605.7 

1,418.7 

VELETEV 
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DECLASSIFICATION/INERTIAL  FUSION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Myers.  What  is  the  status  of  the  review  of  the  classification  policy  as  it 
pertains  to  the  inertial  fusion  program? 

Mr.  Baker.    On  December  7,  1993,  Secretaiy  O'Leaiy  announced  a  major 
declassification  of  a  large  portion  of  information  pertaining  to  the  Inertial  Confinement 
Fusion  (ICF)  program.  It  was  the  culmination  of  a  major  shift  in  ICF  classification 
poUcy  to  allow  international  cooperation  in  most  areas  of  the  ICF  program.  That 
declassification  included  information  concerning  laboratory  targets,  calculations, 
modeling  and  experiments  for  unclassified  targets,  and  information  relevant  to  the  energy 
applications  of  ICF  and  ICF  equipment  fabrication  techniques.  As  a  result  of  the 
December  1993  declassification,  only  about  20  percent  of  ICF  remains  classified  since  it 
relates  to  weapons  research  regarding  testing,  design,  and  data  for  nuclear  weapons 
purposes  as  shown  in  a  chart  to  be  inserted  in  the  record.  The  chart  is  attached. 

Currently,  there  is  a  Fundamental  Review  to  examine  all  DOE  classification 
policy  in  terms  of  national  security  objectives  in  the  post-Cold  War  environment  that  will 
also  include  ICF.  These  efforts  could  result  in  further  declassifications  of  ICF 
information. 
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[NERTIAL  CONFINEMENT  FUSION 

Mr.  Myers   What  is  the  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996  funding  proposed  for  each 
laboratory  and  facility  in  the  inertial  fiision  program  at  the  detailed  program  level? 

Dr.  Reis.  The  proposed  funding  by  laboratory  and  facility  within  the  Inertial  Confinement 
Fusion  program  for  FY  1994,  1995,  and  1996  is  shown  in  a  table  which  I  would  like  to  insert  for 
the  record.  The  information  follows: 
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FY  1996  Congressional  Budget - 

Inertial  Confinement  Fosion 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996      ; 

Actaah 

Approp. 

CoafcReOi--^ 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Indirect  Drive  witii  Glass  Laser  Driver 

LLNL 

77^77 

77,000 

85,104 

lANL 

Subtotal  Ind.  Drive  w/Glass  Laser 

17.700 
941977 

16,400 

17358 
102^62 

93,400   ./ 

National  Ignition  FaciUty 

LLNL 

4,800 

0 

0 

LANL 

500 

0 

0 

SNL 

700 

0 

0 

NIF-HQ 

0 

6,000 

23,600 

Subtotal  National  Ignition  FacUity 

6,000 

6,000   ^ 

23,600 

Direct  Drive  with  Glass  Laser  Driver 

University  of  Rochester 

15,753 

18,265 

18,200 

KrF  Laser 

LANL 

1,800 

0   y 

0 

NRL 

7,765 

8,050 

8,000 

Subtotal  KrF  Laser 

9,565 

8,050 

8,000 

Light  Ion  Beams 

SNL 

25,221 

25,500 

26,781 

Capsule  Fabrication  and  Development 

LANL 

619 

4,200 

4,464 

SNL 

989 

0 

0 

General  Atomics 

8,671 

8,900 

9,059 

KMS 

3,838 

0 

0 

Subtotal  Capsule  Fab.  &  Development' 

14,117 

13,100 

13,523 

Other 

3,572 

2,440 

2,783 

TOTAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

169,205 

166,755 

195,349 

CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 

LLNL 

3,560 

4,000 

2,300 

LANL 

900 

500 

400 

SNL 

900 

700 

700 

NRL 

450 

700 

500 

University  of  Rochester 

9,450 

2,500 

1,900 

300 

300 

500 

Other 

Subtotal  Capital  Equipment 

300 

1,018       . 
9,718 

1,618 

15,860 

7,918 

CONSTRUCTION 

96-D-lll   National  Ignition  Facility -HQ 
TOTAL ICF                                                        1 

0 

0 

37,400 
240,6671 

^^mmi 

176,473 

Use  of  PY  Balances 
TOTAL  NEW  BA  -  ICF                                    [ 

(3,300) 
173,173 

240,667 

185,065 

ww/GlaaaU«» 

b.'  The  FY  1 995  column  renects  funding  u  appropriated  and  does  not  itOcd 

S670,000  that  LANL  wil 

use  in  FY  1993  for  final  close-                           1 

out  oortsassociatoJwhhlhe  KrF  Laaer  Program  These  fiinda  will  be  mac 

le  available  from  LANL-.  Indirect  Drive  Program 

(S300.000)  and  LANL'a  Capsule  Fabrication  Program  (S370.000X 
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INERTIAL  CONFINEMENT  FUSION 

Mr.  Myers:  Describe  the  accomplishments  of  the  inertial  fusion  program  in  fiscal  years  1994, 
1995,  and  1996  and  describe  program  plans  for  each  &cility  in  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996. 

Dr.  Reis:  I  am  pleased  to  describe  the  fine  success  of  the  Inertial  Confinement  Fusion  (iCP) 
program. 

In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  ICF  Program  accomplishments  wwe: 

Continued  the  Hohlraum  Laser  Physics  (HLP)  portion  of  the  Nova  Technical  Contract  (NTC),  a 
series  of  experiments  and  associated  computational  moddmg  that  demonstrated  an  understanding 
of  the  energetics  and  symmetry  in  Nova  hoUraums  undo*  conditions  close  to  those  in  ignition 
hohlraums. 

Continued  the  Hydrodynamically  Equivalent  Physics  (HEP)  portion  of  the  NTC  that  measured  the 
performance  of  ICF  targets.  In  this  context  an  ICF  target  is  a  capsule  that  implodes  upon 
irradiation  by  a  laser. 

Experimentally  demonstrated  low  levels  of  laser  plasma  instabiUties  in  both  planar  and  spherical 
targets  which  were  in  good  agreement  with  target  design  codes. 

Completed  Precision  Nova  project  e^qianding  the  oivdope  of  key  fiision  physics  experiments 
which  can  be  performed. 

Completed  the  final  construction  of  Beamlet,  the  laser  dononstrating  the  physics  and  engineering 
for  one  of  the  192  National  Ignition  Facility  (NIF)  laser  beams.  Technical  milestones  were  met  on 
time  and  within  budget. 

Completed  NIF  Conceptual  Design  Review  (CDR)  successfiilly  demonstrating  the  multi- 
laboratory  national  NIF  team,  and  obtained  an  independent,  collaborating  cost  estimate. 

Continued  construction  of  the  Omega  Laser  Upgrade  project  on  budget  and  on  schedule. 

Determined  the  cause  and  proposed  means  of  controlling  parasitic  loads  in  ion  beams,  which 
absorb  energy  fi'om  the  beam  and  makes  Particle  Beam  Fusion  Accelerator  (PBFA-II)  less 
efiBcient. 

Developed  a  three-dimensional  analytic  theory  of  ion  beam  divergence. 

Conducted  first  two-stage-diode  e}q>eriments  on  PBFA  n.  This  provided  data  used  to  improve 
beam  focusing. 

Fabricated  and  delivered  over  1000  complex  targets  for  the  experimental  target  physics  programs 
on  Nova,  Trident  and  PBFA  II  fi-om  the  ICF  target  production  focility. 
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Demonstrated  cryogenic  fuel  layers  with  surface  roughness  of  less  than  2  micrometers  to  increase 
target  implosion  symmetry  and  thereby  increase  the  possibility  for  ignition. 

Completed  construction  of  the  Nike  Krypton  Fluoride  (KrF)  laser,  which  will  produce  ultra 
smooth  laser  beams  that  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  sensitivities  of  hydrodynamic  instabilities  to 
laser  beam  nonuniformities. 

Advanced  the  calculation^  state  of  the  art  of  laser-target  coupling  and  hydrodynamics  relating  to 
the  ultra-smooth  248  nm  laser  beams  achievable  with  KrF. 

Completed  the  first  phase  of  the  Mercury  KrF  laser  and  preliminary  experiments  and  began  18- 
month  decontamination  and  decommissioning  of  the  facility  consistent  with  DOE  regulations. 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  ICF  program  plans  to  accomplish: 

Complete  the  HEP  portion  of  the  NTC  using  gas-filled  hohlraums  in  later  experiments  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  issues  for  NIF  with  respect  to  symmetry  and  laser-plasma  instabilities. 
This  leads  to  three  broad  areas  for  continuing  investigations  in  fiscal  years  1995-96:  convergent 
hydrodynamics  and  mix,  laser-plasma  instability,  and  hohlraum  dynamics. 

Validate  computational  modeling  of  NIF  target  designs  with  experiments  on  Nova. 

Continue  operation  of  the  Beamlet  laser  and  other  experimental  and  theoretical  activities  designed 
to  enhance  glass  laser  technology 

Complete  the  NIF  point  target  design  and  initiate  sensitivity  studies  to  achieve  ignition. 

Complete  Omega  Upgrade  Construction  with  start  of  operation  iii  April  1995. 

Demonstrate  fiirther  decrease  in  ion-beam-divergence  so  that  the  beam  intensity  on  target  will  be 
sufficient  to  generate  required  hohlraum  temperatures. 

Achieve  a  100  eV  radiation  temperature  in  a  hohlraum  with  a  focused  lithium  ion  beam  as  a 
demonstration  of  beam  improvement  and  to  achieve  a  useful  target  physics  temperature. 

Develop  and  test  a  high-efficiency  two-stage  diode  on  PBFA II  to  study  effect  on  beam 
divergence. 

Provide  in  excess  of  1000  specialized  targets  for  the  experimental  target  physics  campaigns  on 
Nova,  Trident  and  PBFA  II,  including  NIF  scaling  targets  (ongoing). 

Develop  smoother  cryogenic  fuel  layers  for  use  in  Omega  Upgrade  and  NIF  targets  (ongoing)  to 
demonstrate  target  fabrication  technique  required  for  ignition  and  bum. 
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Develop  Beryllium  capsule  fabrication  techniques  for  use  on  NIF  (projected)  as  this  material  may 
be  used  in  ignition  targets. 

Develop  hohlraum  characterization  and  total  neutron  yield  measurement  techniques  for  use  on 
NIF  and  prototype  them  on  Nova  and  Saturn  (projected). 

Characterize  Nike  laser  performance  and  demonstrate  drive  fluence  nonuniformity  of  less  than  1% 
rms,  using  direct  laser  measurements  and  accelerated  foil  techniques. 

Perform  flat  plane  laser  target  experiments  with  the  Nike  laser  to  study  the  growth  of 
hydrodynamic  instabilities  with  low  initial  nonuniformity. 

Complete  the  decommissioning  of  Mercury  KrF  laser. 

Complete  the  nonproliferation  study  of  NIF  as  required  for  the  Dellums'  process  and  Key 
Decision  One. 

Continue  NIF  design  and  initiate  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  documentation  and 
preliminary  safety  analysis  report  for  NIF  including: 

-  Complete  the  quality  assurance  plan 

-  Complete  a  comprehensive  Environment,  Safety  &  Health  plan 

-  Complete  a  Fire  Hazards  Analysis 

-  Complete  Preliminary  Safety  Analysis  Report 

-  Begin  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  preparation 

The  ICF  program  plan  for  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996  is  to  continue  operation  of  the  four 
major  ICF  facihties  (Nova,  Omega  Upgrade,  Nike,  and  PBFA-II).  The  respective  programs 
include  both  a  significant  experimental  program  investigating  high  energy  density  beam  interaction 
with  matter  (i.e.,  target  physics)  and  driver  technology  development.  The  program  plan  for  each 
facility  is  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs,  which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record.  The 
information  follows: 

PROGRAM  PLANS 

NOVA  facility  at  LLNL  -  LLNL  along  with  LANL  will  pursue  ignition  target  physics  issues 
described  by  the  Nova  Technical  Contract  and  modified  by  DOE  ICF  Advisory  Committee 
(ICF AC).  Additional  activities  would  include  advanced  ICF  concepts,  such  as  exploring  the  fast 
ignitor  concept,  in  support  of  risk  reduction  activities  for  ignition.  The  Nova  laser  facility  wall 
continue  to  conduct  ignition  target  optimization  studies  (design  and  experiment)  and  weapons 
physics  experiments  in  support  of  stockpile  stewardship.  In  support  of  the  NIF  initiative  in 
FY  1996,  the  ICF  program  will  continue  laser,  optics,  and  target  area  (including  diagnostics) 
technology  development.  The  technology  devdopment  will  ensure  design  optimization  and  cost 
minimization  of  the  NIF. 


In  particular,  experiments  to  verify  calculations  supporting  the  use  of  gas  filled  hohlraums  will  be 
carried  out.  Experiments  to  advance  required  technologies  in  diagnostics,  cryogenics,  large 
capsules  and  target  chamber  materials  will  also  be  done.  The  use  of  Nova  to  carry  out  direct 
drive  studies  is  also  planned.  These  yill  support  the  decision  on  incorporation  of  direct  drive 
capabiUty  on  the  NIF.  The  incorporation  of  the  petawatt-picosecond  laser  into  this  facility  will 
permit  exploring  novel  approaches  to  fusion  such  as  the  Fast  Ignitor  which  could  substantially 
enhance  the  capability  of  fiiture  facilities. 

OMEGA  facility  at  University  of  Rochester  Laboratory  for  Laser  Energetics  -  A  major 
upgrade  of  the  OMEGA  glass  laser  facility  will  be  completed  in  fiscal  year  1995.  After  the  facility 
is  made  operational,  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using  direct  drive  to 
achieve  fusion  will  be  done.  These  will  include  determining  the  effects  of  beam  quality  and 
symmetry  on  hydrodynamic  instabilities  that  occur  during  capsule  implosions  and  the  study  of 
laser  plasma  interactions  that  contribute  to  scattering  and  absorptive  losses  of  the  incoming  beam. 
In  addition  to  direct  drive  experiments  this  facility  will  also  be  used  to  develop  diagnostics  in 
conjunction  with  LLNL  and  LANL  for  NIF-related  experiments.  Although  cryogenic  target 
experiments  are  not  scheduled  to  begin  until  fiscal  year  1998,  the  development  of  the  target 
handling  and  insertion  system  has  commenced  and  will  continue  until  then. 

Nike  facility  at  Naval  Research  Laboratory  -  The  Nike  KrF  laser  facility  is  also  scheduled  for 
completion  in  fiscal  year  1995.  This  involves  completion  of  the  target  chamber  and  all  optics 
leading  to  the  chamber,  and  the  beginning  of  target  experiment  with  44  laser  beams.  The  plans  are 
to  demonstrate  a  drive  fluence  and  ablation  pressure  non-uniformity  of  less  than  1  percent  in  a  4- 
ns  pulse  using  both  direct  laser  measurements  and  diagnostics  of  an  accelerating  foil.  It  will  also 
be  used  to  evaluate  various  methods  of  stabilizing  the  growth  of  the  ablative  Rayleigh-Taylor 
instability  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  an  ignition  capsule.  The  understanding  of  hydrodynamic 
instabilities  is  necessary  for  weapons  science  as  well  as  ICF. 

PBFA-n  facility  at  SNL  -  PBFA-II  is  a  light  ion  accelerator  used  to  study  the  feasibility  of  using 
high  energy  Uthium  beams  to  achieve  capsule  implosions.  This  machine  is  directed  at  developing 
the  technology  required  for  demonstrating  high  yield  for  applications  in  weapons  physics, 
weapons  efiTects  and  potential  energy  production.  High  yield  will  require  an  efiBcient,  cost 
eflfective  driver  that  can  deliver  ~  10  MJ  of  energy  to  the  appropriate  target.  Fiscal  year  1995 
objectives  include  completion  of  the  analysis  of  a  lithium  target  experimental  series  and 
documentation  of  the  ion  conversion  efBciency,  heated  target  foam  radiation  transparency,  the 
effectiveness  of  foam  tamping  of  gold  wall  motion,  and  evidence  for  radiation  smoothing  in  an  ion 
heated  hoWraum  design.  Experiments  will  also  be  performed  to  evaluate  the  potential  of  pulsed 
power  driven  imploding  plasmas  as  a  radiation  source  for  transport  experiments  relevant  to  NIF 
foot  physics,  weapons  physics,  and  high  yield  target  physics.  The  fiscal  year  1996  plans  include 
optimization  of  the  ion  beam  focus  in  a  new  PBFA-II  extraction  diode,  performance  of  high  yield 
and  NIF  ignition  target  initial  D-T  adiabat  (foot)  physics  experiments  at  the  appropriate  drive 
temperature  (-100  eV),  construction  of  a  transmission  grating  spectrograph,  a  soft  x-ray  imager, 
and  a  neutron  yield  detection  system  for  application  to  high  yield  target  physics  and  NIF 
diagnostics. 
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NONNUCLEAR  CONSOLIDATION 

Mr.  Myers.  Please  describe  the  nonnuclear  consolidation  program  including  total  costs  and 
milestones,  and  costs  and  activities  to  be  performed  in  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 

Mr.  Reis:  The  Nonnuclear  Reconfiguration  program  involves  consolidating  the  activities  fi-om 
three  donor  sites,  Moimd,  Pinellas,  and  Rocky  Flats  plants,  into  five  receiver  sites;  the  Kansas 
City  Plant,  the  Sandia  National  Laboratories/New  Mexico  (SNL/N.M.),  the  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory,  the  Savannah  River  Site  and  the  Lavwence  Livermore  National  Laboratory  (LLNL). 

Reservoir  Surveillance  Operations  and  Gas  Transfer  Systems  are  being  consolidated  at 
Savannah  River;  BerylliumTechnoIogy,  Neutron  Tube  Target  Loading,  Pit  Support  operations, 
and  High  Power  Detonator  operations  are  being  consolidated  at  Los  Alamos;  mechanical  and 
electronic  assemblies  are  being  consolidated  at  the  Kansas  City  Plant;  Thermal  Batteries,  Milliwatt 
Generator  Heat  Sources,  Neutron  Generators,  and  SNL/N.M.-specific  Explosive  Component 
Surveillance  operations  are  being  moved  to  SNL/N.M.;  and  LLNL-specific  Explosive  Component 
Surveillance  operation  are  being  moved  to  LLNL. 

The  multi-year  nonnuclear  reconfiguration  activities  will  continue  through  fiscal  year  2001, 
with  most  activities  being  complete  by  fiscal  year  1998.  The  total  cost  for  reconfiguring  the 
weapons  complex  is  currently  baselined  at  $447  million. 

Currently,  the  transfer  of  equipment,  gauges,  testers,  and  design  and  production  records  is  in 
progress.  In  addition,  facility  design  and  construction  activities  related  to  the  transfer  of 
equipment  is  in  progress  at  aH  five  receiver  sites.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996,  it  is  expected 
that  all  transferred  activities  will  be  complete  fi^om  the  donor  facilities.  By  the  end  of  calendar 
year  1996,  we  will  be  obtaining  the  first  qualifications  of  products  and  processes  at  some  receiver 
sites.  The  budget  authority  requirements  for  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  were  $137  million  and 
$121  million  respectively.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record  a  table  showing  the  project 
completion  milestones.  The  information  follows: 
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TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  ACTIVmES 

Mr.  Myers.  Please  list  the  technology  transfer  activities  which  will  be  conducted  by  each 
laboratory  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996,  including  funding  for  each  task. 

Dr.  Reis.  I  would  like  to  provide  a  table  to  be  inserted  in  the  record,  which  Usts  the 
Technology  Transfer  operating  expense  activities  conducted  by  each  laboratory,  including 
fiinding,  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996.  Though  the  majority  of  program  funds  go  to  the 
three  laboratories,  some  funds  are  provided  to  other  faciUties  for  program  artivities,  for  example, 
the  Y- 12  Production  Plant,  the  Kansas  City  Production  Plant,  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  and  the 
Oakland  Operations  Office.    The  following  table  reflects  each  laboratory's  FY  1994  actual  costs, 
and  estimates  for  FY  1995  and  FY  1996  have  been  revised  slightly  since  the  budget  was 
submitted,  based  on  the  current  status  of  executed  cooperative  research  and  development 
agreements.  The  information  follows: 


TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER 
FUNDING  PROFILE 

(in  Millions  of  Dollars) 


LAWRENCE  LIVERMORE  NATIONAL  LABORATORY 

FY  1994 
Major  Partnerships 

National  Information  Infi-astructure 
Integrated  Circuit  Manufacturing  Program 
Automotive 
Flat  Panel  Displays 

High  Performance  Computing  Program 
AMTEX 

Agile  Manufacturing 
Machine  Tool  Program 
Medical  Systems  Engineering 
Materials  &  Processes  for  Manufacturing 
(Aircraft  Engineering) 

Laboratory  Partnerships 

Small  Business  Initiative 


FY  1995         FY  1996 


$  2.7 

$  2.2 

$  1.9 

9.9 

6.2 

8.0 

10.2 

6.5 

12.9 

2.4 

2.4 

0.0 

6.0 

1.7 

3.0 

0.7 

1.6 

3.5 

1.0 

1.0 

0.7 

1.2 

2.2 

0.0 

1.3 

15.1 

26.6 

24.7 

L8 

IQ 

2^ 

TOTAL 


$51.2 


$56.4 


$66.0 


FY  1994         FY  1995         FY  1996 
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LOS  ALAMOS  NATIONAL  LABORATORY 

Major  Partnerships 

National  Information  Infrastructure 
Integrated  Circuit  Manufacturing  Program 
Automotive 
Flat  Panel  Displays 

High  Performance  Computing  Program 
AMTEX 

Agile  Manufacturing 
Machine  Tool  Program 
Medical  Systems  Engineering 
Materials  &  Processes  for  Manufacturing 
(Aircraft  Engineering) 

Laboratory  Partnerships 
Small  Business  Initiative 

TOTAL  $39.5  $37.5  $55.0 

SANDIA  NATIONAL  LABORATORY 


;  4.1 

$  1.3 

$  1.9 

3.7 

2.2 

6.5 

10.1 

4.5 

11.6 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

0.4 

1.4 

6.0 

1.0 

1.1 

3.0 

0.7 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

2.0 

1.6 

0.0 

1.3 

13.4 

21.4 

17.5 

M 

2^ 

2^ 

FY  1994         FY  1995         FY  1996 
Major  Partnerships 

National  Information  Infrastructure 
Integrated  Circuit  Manufacturing  Program 
Automotive 
Flat  Panel  Displays 

High  Performance  Computing  Program 
AMTEX 

Agile  Manufacturing 
Machine  Tool  Program 
Medical  Systems  Engineering 
Materials  &  Processes  for  Manufacturing 
(Aircraft  Engineering) 

Laboratory  Partnerships 
Small  Business  Initiative 

TOTAL  $80.6  $74.0  $78.9 

•       TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  ACTTVITIES 

Mr.  Myers.  What  percentage  of  Technology  Transfer  funds  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995  and 
1996  are  used  to  fund  mortgages  versus  new  projects? 

Dr.  Reis.  In  FY  1994,  73  percent,  or  approximately  $158,000,000  of  the  $217,733,000 
budget  appropriation  was  used  for  existing  mortgages. 


2.0 

2.8 

1.9 

27.6 

5.2 

16.5 

11.7 

14.9 

18.7 

5.5 

1.5 

2.5 

0.1 

9.7 

7.0 

2.1 

4.7 

3.0 

1.5 

2.2 

2.7 

1.2 

0.7 

1.0 

6.1 

1.6 

4.9 

0.4 

1.1 

1.3 

20.6 

27.6 

17.4 

18 

10 

10 
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In  FY  1995,  82  percent  or  approximately  $176,000,000  of  the  $215,794,000  budget 
appropriation  is  scheduled  for  existing  mortgages. 

In  FY  1996,  82  percent  or  approximately  $187,000,000  of  the  $229,405,000  budget 
appropriation  is  scheduled  for  existing  mortgages. 

DISCRETIONARY  FUNDING  BY  LABORATORY 

Mr.  Myers:  What  amounts  are  included  for  the  discretionary  funding  of  the  laboratory 
directors  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996?  By  laboratory  please  provide  the  amount  of 
funding  and  the  percentage  of  total  funding  allowed  for  discretionary  purposes. 

Dr.  Reis:  The  amounts  allotted  to  the  Laboratory  Directed  Research  and  Development 
(LDRD)  activities  are  based  on  an  approved  percentage  of  all  laboratory  funding.  The 
percentages  and  estimated  amounts  for  fiscal  years  1994-96  are  shown  in  a  table,  which  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  record.  The  information  follows: 


DISCRETIONARY  FUNDING  BY  LABORATORY 
(in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory 

FY  1994 

FY  1995  (Est) 

FY  1996  (Est) 

$65,600 
5.8% 

$64,000 
5.9% 

$59,250 
6.0% 

Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory 

$53,300 
6.0% 

$51,200 
6.0% 

$51,000 
6.0% 

Sandia  National 
Laboratory 

$61,500 
4.7% 

$72,500 
5.6% 

$67,300 
5.6% 
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REIMBURSABLE  WORK 

Mr.  Myers.  For  each  defense  facility  by  appropriations  account,  please  identify  the  amount 
of  reimbursable  work  performed  for  other  federal  agencies  and  other  than  federal  agencies  in 
fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 

Dr.  Reis.  I  would  like  to  submit  tables  forthe  record  which  show  the  amount  of  reimbursable 
work  performed  for  other  federal  agencies  and  other  than  federal  agencies  in 
FY  1994,  FY  1995,  and  FY  1996  at  the  DOE  defense  facilities.  The  information  follows: 


REIMBURSABLE  WORK  PERFORMED  -  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Weapons  Activities 

(obligations  in  thousands) 


Amarillo  Plant 
Ames  Laboratory 
Argonne  National  Laboratory 
Bettis  Atomic  Power  Laboratory 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 
Idaho  Natl  Engineering  Lab 
Kansas  City  Plant 
Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory 
Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory 
Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 
MMES-Oak  Ridge  Central 
Mound  Laboratory 
National  Renewable  Energy  Lab 
Nevada  Test  Site 
Oak  Ridge  Institute  for  Science 
and  Education 

Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory 
Pinellas  Plant 
Rocky  Flats  Plant 
Sandia  Laboratories 
Savannah  River  Laboratory 
TOTAL  -  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 


FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

Estimate 

$  1,460 

$    425 

$    500 

29 

60 

60 

30,101 

39,600 

40,100 

5,131 

4,800 

4,800 

6,716 

2,934 

2.869 

65,384 

59,550 

61,550 

-264 

6,294 

10,167 

1,000 

3,800 

3,800 

3,245 

604 

137 

82,045    . 

76,539 

48,627 

85,310 

100,934 

100,080 

190,200 

111,606 

113,013 

1,751 

200 

100 

593 

1,413 

1,400 

94,762 

113,207 

118,602 

6,154 

3,772 

3,381 

52,418 

53,000 

53,000 

-217 

0 

0 

-42 

0 

0 

239,056 

272,869 

271.822 

4.480 

3.400 

ZJQQ 

$  869312 

$  855,007 

$837,408 
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REIMBURSABLE  WORK  PERFORMED  -  NON-FEDERAL  ENTITIES 

Weapons  Activities 
(obligations  in  thousands) 


FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

Aciuil 

Estimate 

Amarillo  Plant 

$      15 

$     200 

$    200 

Kansas  City  Plant 

1.336 

500 

500 

Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory 

2,499 

0 

0 

Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 

6,787 

22,000 

22.000 

Lovelace  Biomed  &  Environmental 

Res  Lab 

853 

1,000 

1,000 

MMES  -  Oak  Rjdge  Central 

.2 

0 

0 

Mound  Laboratory 

162 

2,000 

2,000 

Nevada  Test  Site 

-8,371 

3,100 

9.650 

Pinellas  Plant 

1,336 

4,800 

4,800 

Rocky  Flats  Plant 

528 

500 

500 

Sandia  Laboratories 

19.588 

22.000 

22.000 

TOTAL  -  NON-FEDERAL  ENTITIES 

$  24,731 

$  56,100 

$  62,650 
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EMERGENCY  RESPONSE  ACTIVrnES 

Mr.  Myers.  How  are  the  emergency  response  activities  funded  by  Defense  Programs 
coordinated  with  the  Office  of  Emergency  Management?  Why  aren't  all  emergency  response 
activities  funded  under  a  central  oflBce  in  Department  of  Energy?  Are  there  cost  eflSciencies 
which  could  be  realized  with  consolidation? 

Dr.  Reis.  The  "emergency  response"  activities,  funded  under  Weapons  Activities  Stockpile 
Management,  maintains  the  Department's  seven  emergency  response  assets,  which  include:  the 
Nuclear  Emergency  Search  Team;  Accident  Response  Group;  Aerial  Measuring  System; 
Atmospheric  Release  Advisory  Capability;  Federal  Radiological  Monitoring  and  Assessment 
Center;  Radiation  Emergency  Assistance  Center/Training  Site;  and  Radiological  Assistance 


These  Departmental  assets  represent  the  tangible  technical  and  operational  capability  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  respond  to  a  radiological  or  nuclear  incident/accident  anywhere  in 
the  world.  These  assets  represent  people,  equipment,  and  an  exercised  capability  for  a  response 
to  those  incidents/accidents.  The  personnel  include:  scientists,  engineers,  technicians,  and 
support  personnel  ah-eady  working  in  weapons-related  activities,  yet  who  volunteer  to  support 
this  emergency  response  mission.  The  response  personnel  are  drawn  from  the  weapons-related 
programs  and  operate  equipment  uniquely  designed  to  support  this  mission.  Defense  Programs  at 
the  Department  of  Energy  is  the  appropriate  Government  entity  to  fund  and  maintain  this 
capability.  The  ability  to  draw  upon  nuclear  weapons  experts  is  vital  in  ensuring  these  capabiUties 
are  immediately  available  for  emergencies. 

The  Department  maintains  the  OflBce  of  Emergency  Management  within  the  OflBce  of 
Nonproliferation  and  National  Security.  That  oflBce  establishes  policy,  guidance,  and  maintains 
oversight  of  all  "emergency  management"  activities  within  the  Department.  The  range  of 
potential  emergencies  or  incidents  involving  Departmental  programs  requires  unique  knowledge 
and  skills.  These  capabihties  reside  in  the  program  oflBces.  Common  practices;  communication 
systems  and  protocols;  and  independent  evaluation  and  oversight  help  to  eUminate  inconsistencies 
and  avoid  redundancy  while  providing  integration  and  compatibility  of  Departmental  emergency 
management  activities. 

Thus,  the  management  of  "emergency  response"  activities  which  includes  the  emergency 
response  assets  and  associated  capabilities  is  provided  by  Defense  Programs.  The  "emergency 
management"  activities  are  provided  by  the  OflBce  of  Nonproliferation  and  National  Security. 
Coordination  between  Defense  Programs  and  the  OflBce  of  Nonproliferation  and  National 
Security  takes  place  as  required  to  assure  the  eflFective  functioning  of  the  Emergency  Operations 
Centers  to  support  radiological  incidents  or  accidents. 
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All  emergency  response  activities  are  not  funded  under  one  central  office  as  the  program 
activities  are  diverse  along  several  continuums:  1)  Fixed  sites  versus  accidentAncident  sites 
involving  nuclear  or  non-nuclear  materials  in  weapons,  terrorist  devices,  or  in  transport;  2) 
Program  unique  activities  or  materials  that  require  expertise  residing  generally  only  in  that 
program;  and  3)  Unique  customers  and  requirements  for  diiFerent  program-funded  activities. 

"Emergency  Management"  and  "Emergency  Response"  are  unique  activities  that  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  Nonproliferation  and  National  Security  and  Defense  Programs, 
respectively.  The  overall  breakdown  and  assignment  of  roles  and  responsibilities  by  emergency 
management  "process"  and  emergency  response  "capability"  appears  to  be  a  clear,  unambiguous 
means  to  achieve  the  ends  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 
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SPACE  POWER  SYSTEMS 


Mr.  Myers.  Please  describe  the  status  of  the  Pu-238  mission  at  Savannah  River.  Who 
is  managing  this  effort?  What  is  the  total  cost  of  the  program  by  year  and  by  appropriation 
account  and  program? 

D.r.  Reis.    Pu-238  for  the  Cassini  mission  to  Saturn  is  presently  being  processed  at  the 
Savannah  River  Site.   The  Pu-238  processing  for  Cassini  should  be  complete  in  June  1995. 
Afterward,  Pu-238  remaining  in  the  U.S.  inventory  will  begin  to  be  processed  to  assure 
suitability  for  use  on  future  NASA  and  national  security  programs.   This  processing  will 
continue  in  FY  1995  through  FY  1996. 

The  Pu-238  processing  is  conducted  at  the  HBline  at  the  Savannah  River  Site  and  is  managed 
by  the  Savannah  River  Operations  Office  in  response  to  requirements  provided  by  the 
Department's  Office  of  Nuclear  Energy. 

In  FY  1994  and  FY  1995,  funding  for  the  operation  of  this  facility  was  provided  by  the 
Offices  of  Nuclear  Energy  and  Defense  Programs.    Since  the  Savannah  River  facility  was 
transferred  to  Environmental  Management,  funding  in  FY  1996  will  be  provided  by  the 
Offices  of  Nuclear  Energy  and  Environmental  Management.   The  total  cost  of  operating  this 
facility  is  as  follows: 

Pu-238  Processing  Funding  at  Savannah  River 
(Millions  of  Dollars) 

FY  1996 


FY  J994 

FY  1995 

Reque 

Office  of  Nuclear  Energy 

14.0 

13.3 

9.1 

Defense  Programs 

21.0 

25.5 

0.0 

Environmental  Management 

0.0 

0.0 

25.9 
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SAVANNAH  RIVER  SITE 

Mr.  Myers.  Describe  the  Savannah  River  Site  program  activities  including  funding,  federal 
FTEs,  and  contractor  employees  supported  by  Defense  Programs. 

Dr.  Reis.  The  Savannah  River  Site  program  activities  supported  by  Defense  Programs  cover 
the  operation  of  the  tritium  reservoir  recycle  facilities  in  support  of  the  active  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile,  including  the  tritium  activities  which  are  being  transferred  from  the  Mound  Plant  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  to  Savannah  River  Site  as  part  of  the  Non-Nuclear  Reconfiguration  Program. 

Defense  Programs  tritium  operations  at  the  Savannah  River  Site  utilize  10  Federal  FTEs  and 
1,459  contractor  staff. 

I  would  hke  to  insert  in  the  record,  a  table  showing  the  funding  for  fiscal  years  1995*  and 
1996.  The  information  follows: 


FY96 


$110.8 
1.5 


5.9 
13.3 


iO 

$  135.7 


Total  Defense  Programs  $133.0  $136.5 

*Note:  Funding  for  Savannah  River  Sites  is  only  data  for  Savannah  River  tritium  facilities,  since 
all  other  facilities  have  been  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Environmental  Management  (EM).  Even 
though  funding  for  these  facilities  prior  to  FY  1996  has  been  appropriated  to  DP,  not  EM,  this 
answer  is  consistent  with  DP's  FY  1996  Congressional  Budget  Request,  which  was  developed  on 
a  comparable  basis.  Therefore,  the  funding  for  the  remainder  of  the  Savannah  River  site  would  be 
reflected  in  EMs  budget  request. 


FUNDING  PROFILE 
(BA  in  MUUons  of  Dollars) 

Core  Stockpile  Management: 
Operating 
Capital  Equipment 

FY95* 

$104.1 
0 

Non-Nuclear  Reconfiguration 
Opeiating 
Line  Item 

4.9 
13.1 

Radiological/Nuclear  Accident  Response 
Operating 

.2 

Materials  Surveillance  &  Technical  Support 
Operating 

AO 

Total  Stockpile  Management 

$  126.3 

Stockpile  Stewardship 
Weapons  Program  Direction 

2.5 
42 
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WEAPONS  AcnvmEs 

Mr.  Myers.  Why  does  Defense  Programs  support  a  Los  Alamos  Area  Office  and  Kirtland 
Area  Office  when  the  Albuquerque  Operations  Office  is  located  nearby? 

Dr.  Reis.  The  role  of  the  Area  Offices  and  the  Albuquerque  Operations  Office  are  much 
different.  The  Albuquerque  Operations  Office  responsibilities  include: 

the  integration  of  DOE-HQ  policy  and  definition  of  Albuquerque-specific  "Corporate" 
poUcy  and  requirements; 

management  of  Albuquerque  corporate  resource  planning  and  integration; 

prioritization  and  integration  of  weapons  complex  requirements; 

evaluation  of  Management  and  Operating  Contractor's  performance  and  compliance  with 
DOE  policy  and  requirements;  make  fee  detaminations;  and 

provide  program  management,  technical  ejq)ertise,  direction,  and  oversight  of  contractors 
in  functional  areas  where  Albuquerque  retains  primary  responsibilities  for  on-site 
implementation. 

At  the  Area  Offices,  a  total  staffing  levd  of  100  fiill  time  equivalents  is  authorized  to  maintain 
Federal  presence  and  to  provide  oversight  in  the  environmental,  safety,  and  health  functional  area 
at  our  laboratory  facilities.  Principal  functions  inchide: 

administration  of  the  Management  and  Opotiting  contract,  "Monitor,  evaluate,  and  report 
on  contractor's  performance;" 

ensure  environmental,  safety,  and  health  compliance;  protection  of  the  public,  employees, 
and  property;  and  maintain  an  emergency  response  capabiUty; 

serve  as  the  focal  point  for  disseminating  guidance  to  the  contractor; 

assessments  of  the  contractor's  budget  prq)aration,  execution  process,  and  funding 
priorities; 

act  as  the  DOE  spokesperson  at  the  site;  and 

coordinate  with  the  stakeholders  and  site  ^>edfic  advisory  boards. 

ENVIRONMENT,  SAFETY.  AND  HEALTH 

Mr.  Myers.  Why  does  Defense  Programs  maintain  its  own  offices  of  ES&H,  safeguards  and 
security,  emergency  operations  and  nuclear  safety,  wbea  the  Department  has  central  offices  for 
each  of  these  activities? 
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Dr.  Reis.  Within  the  Department,  the  Offices  of  Environment,  Safety  and  Health  (ES&H), 
Safeguards  and  Security  (S&S),  and  Emergency  Management  develop  and  issue  policy  for  line 
management  implementation  and  they  conduct  independent  oversight  of  this  implementation 
relative  to  their  respective  areas.  The  line  program  oflBces,  such  as  Defense  Programs,  are 
responsible  for  funding,  program  management,  and  providing  technical  direction/assistance,  and 
ensuring  that  the  requirements  of  these  important  areas  are  eflfectively  implemented  at  their 
respective  facilities/sites.  Basically,  Defense  Programs  is  the  Headquarters'  line  management 
element  responsible  for  the  safe  and  secure  operation  of  its  facilities/assets. 

Consistent  with  its  Secretarial  mandated  responsibilities.  Defense  Programs  has  developed 
modest  offices  of  dedicated  technical  experts  that  provide  matrix  support  and  direction  to  the  field 
and  other  elements  of  Defense  Programs  in  the  areas  of  ES&H,  S&S,  nuclear  safety  and 
emergency  management.  This  consolidation  of  support  functions  within  Defense  Programs 
assures  consistency,  standardization,  effective  integration,  and  cost-effective  compliance  and 
performance  to  Departmental  policy  requirements.  It  also  avoids  redundancy,  helps  assure  an 
effective  line  of  communications,  and  provides  a  "checks  and  balance"  between  policy 
development  and  program  direction/implementation. 

Without  the  above  oflBces  of  staffed  technical  experts.  Defense  Programs  would  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  its  line  management  responsibilities.  This  is  of  particular  concern  since  Defense 
Programs  continues  to  hold  large  quantities  of  nuclear  material  and  generates  hazardous  and 
radioactive  wastes  associated  with  its  ongoing  mission.  In  summary,  the  consolidation  within 
Defense  Programs  of  technical  experts  is  consistent  with  prudent  management  principles  and 
critical  to  the  maintenance  of  safe  and  secure  Defense  Programs  facilities/assets. 

Mr.  Myers.  How  much  funding  was  provided  for  environment,  safety  and  health  activities  at 
defense  laboratories  and  facilities  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995  and  1996?  Do  you  expect  these  costs 
to  continue  to  increase?  Can  you  provide  an  estimate  of  how  much  funding  Defense  Programs 
has  provided  for  these  activities  since  1990? 

Dr.  Reis.  Funding  estimates  for  Defense  Programs'  (DP)  laboratories  and  facilities  for 
Environment,  Safety  and  Health  activities  for  fiscal  years  1990  through  1996  are  reflected  in  the 
attached  table. 

It  should  be  noted  that  funding  for  the  Mound,  Pinellas  and  Rocky  Flats  Plants;  Femald  Feed 
Materials  Production  Center;  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities  and  the  Idaho,  Richland  and 
Savannah  River  Sites  has  been  EIXCLUDED  from  this  data  (except  for  Savannah  River  tritium 
facilities  and  Weapons  Activities  at  the  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory),  since  these  facihties  have 
been  transferred  or  are  in  the  process  of  being  transferred  to  the  OflBce  of  Environmental 
Management  (EM).  Even  though  funding  for  these  facilities  prior  to  FY  1996  has  been 
appropriated  to  DP,  not  EM,  this  answer  is  consistent  with  DP's  FY  1996  Congressional  Budget 
Request,  which  was  developed  on  a  comparable  basis.  Therefore,  funding  for  DP  facilities 
transferring  to  EM  would  be  reflected  in  EM'S  budget  request. 

There  have  also  been  some  internal  DP  budget  structure  changes  in  the  FY  1996 
Congressional  Request,  which  are  not  reflected  in  the  Department's  Environment,  Safety  and 
Health  Management  Plan  database.  For  example,  the  former  Materials  Support  program  activities 
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remaining  in  DP  have  been  included  in  the  Stockpile  Management  Decision  Unit  in  FY  1996. 
Further,  in  FY  1996  "Weapons  Research  and  Development"  and  "Weapons  Testing"  are 
eliminated  as  decision  units.  Within  these  former  decision  units,  Emergency  Response  activities 
have  been  transferred  to  "Weapons  Stockpile  Management"  and  the  remaining  activities 
reorganized  into  a  new  decision  unit  "Weapons  Stoclq)ile  Stewardship." 

Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  for  the  laboratories  and  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  these  are  crosscut 
estimates  only,  and  as  such  are  not  directly  trackable  to  budget  formulation  structures  or 
accounting  reports.  These  data  are  provided  directly  by  field  elements  and  are  used  primarily  for 
internal  program  management  and  prioritization. 

In  response  to  whether  these  costs  will  continue  to  increase.    DP  expects  ES&H  costs  for 
fiscal  years  1996  through  2000  to  remain  relatively  constant.  However,  the  Department  is 
currently  considering  three  major  actions  that  will  aflFect  the  Nation's  Nuclear  Weapons  Complex 
(Complex)  and  ultimately  these  ES&H  costs  estimates.. 

The  first  action  is  a  proposal  to  provide  tritium  supply  and  recycling  facilities  for  the  Complex. 
Currently,  there  is  no  capability  to  produce  tritium  within  the  Complex.  Tritium,  with  a  half-life 
of  12.3  years,  is  necessary  for  all  weapons  that  rranain  in  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Stockpile.  Thus, 
tritium  must  be  replaced  periodically  as  long  as  the  Nation  relies  on  a  nuclear  deterrent.  Current 
projections  require  that  a  new  source  of  tritium  be  available  by  2009  and  new  tritium  be  available 
for  stockpile  use  by  201 1 .  The  Department  is  pursuing  a  Tritium  Supply  and  Recycling 
Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (PEIS)  that  will  evaluate  the  siting,  construction, 
and  operation  of  tritium  supply  technology  alternatives  and  recycling  facilities. 

The  second  action  is  a  proposal  to  address  the  research  and  development  programs  necessary 
for  assuring  the  safety,  security,  and  reliability  of  the  enduring  nuclear  weapons  stockpile,  as  well 
as  the  capability  to  respond  in  a  timely  and  cost-effective  manner  to  any  new  or  unforeseen  threat 
to  the  Nation's  security.  Once  formulated,  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management  Proposal 
will  be  analyzed  in  a  PEIS  to  be  initiated  in  1995. 

The  third  action  is  a  proposal  to  address  the  storage  of  all  weapons-usable  fissile  materials, 
primarily  highly  enriched  uranium  and  plutonium.  In  1994,  the  Department  estabhshed  a  separate 
office  to  address  not  only  the  storage  but  the  disposition  of  excess  weapons-usable  fissile  material. 
As  a  result  of  this,  a  third  PEIS,  The  Storage  and  Disposition  of  Weapons-Usable  Fissile 
Materials  PEIS,  is  being  prepared  to  analyze  alternatives  for  the  long-term  storage  of  all  weapons- 
usable  fissile  materials,  primarily  highly  enriched  uranium  and  phitonium.    This  PEIS  will  also 
address  the  disposition  of  materials  declared  surplus  to  national  defense  needs  by  the  President. 

When  the  Department  executes  initiatives  to  implemoit  these  actions,  ES&H  costs  could 
increase  to  ensure  these  initiatives  comply  with  current  Federal,  State  and  local  laws  and 
regulations.  The  fiinding  estimates  reflected  in  the  table  for  FY  1990-FY  1996,  which  I  would 
like  to  provide  for  the  record,  have  not  been  completely  analyzed  for  the  impacts  of  these  three 
actions  on  ES&H  costs.  The  information  follows; 
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WEAPONS  ACTIVmES 

Mr.  Myers.  What  is  the  current  status  of  the  latest  NWSM? 

Dr.  Smith.  The  most  recent  NWSM  is  at  the  Department  of  Energy  for  their 
internal  coordinatioa. 


KMS  STATUS 

Mr.  Myers.  What  is  the  status  of  the  close-out  of  the  KMS  contract?  Describe  the  remaining 
issues  to  be  resolved.  Is  there  still  a  pending  lawsuit?  If  so,  please  describe. 

Dr.  Reis.    Pursuant  to  the  negotiated  "Settlement  Agreement"  with  KMS,  dated 
November  10,  1993,  DOE  paid  KMS  $2.2  million  and  assumed  custody  of  the  KMS  Ann  Arbor 
facility  on  January  14,  1994,  including  all  of  the  government-owned  property  and  equipment 
therein.  DOE  subsequently  removed  all  of  the  equipment  and  completed  the  facility  clean-up 
decontamination  and  decommissioning  (D&D)  activities  necessary  to  return  the  building  to  the 
landlord  for  unrestricted  use.  Thus  all  facility  and  property-related  issues  under  KMS  Contract 
DE-AC03-87DP 10560  have  been  resolved.    Final  adininistrative  close-out  of  the  KMS  contract 
requires  resolution  of  audited  and  allowable  costs  incurred  by  KMS  under  the  contract.  This  is 
still  an  open  issue  and  the  subject  of  a  second  KMS  lawsuit  filed  January  7,  1995,  seeking 
approximately  $3.2  million. 

KMS  has  filed  two  legal  actions  in  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Federal  Claims  against  DOE.  These 
actions  can  be  described  as  follows: 

(a)      KMS  claim  filed  September  9,  1994  seeking  some  $15.4  million  in  alleged  damages 


unreimbursed  costs  for  services  provided  by  KMS  during  1 992  and  1 993, 
loss  of  profit  on  the  close-out  work  which  KMS  was  not  allowed  to 
perform,  and 
loss  of  investment  in  other  buaness  lines  (disposed  of  by  KMS) 

(b)      KMS  action  filed  January  7,  1995,  seeking  some  $3.2  million  in  alleged  damages  for 
unreimbursed  costs  under  the  contract  fiom  May  of  1987  through 
December  31,  1991. 

KMS'  January  7,  1995,  action  relating  to  costs  under  the  contract  is  a  direct  subject  of  the 
contract  and  clearly  must  be  resolved  before  the  contract  can  be  finally  closed  out.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  DOE's  position  that  the  contract  expired  on  December  31,  1991.  The  specific 
issues  raised  in  KMS'  September  9,  1994,  action  refer  to  a  period  of  time  following  that  expiration 
date  and,  therefore,  do  not  fall  under  the  auspices  of  the  contract. 

Nonetheless,  final  administrative  closeout  of  the  contract  with  KMS  may  well  be  contingent 
upon  resolution  of  the  issues  under  the  September  9,  1994,  breach  of  contract  action  -  especially 
since  contract  closeout  involves  the  Government  obtaining  a  release  of  liability  fi-om  the 
contractor,  and  it  is  doubtfiil  that  KMS  would  agree  to  such  a  release  while  pursuing  any  litigation 
against  DOE. 


The  Department  of  Justice,  in  coordination  with  DOE/HQ  OfiSce  of  General  Counsel  and  the 
DOE  Oakland  Operations  Office  General  Law  Division,  is  handling  the  Government's  response  to 
these  KMS  legal  actions. 
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RUSSIAN  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  LABS 


Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Baker,  can  you  describe  the  state  of  the  Russian  nuclear  weapons 
laboratories? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Russian  nuclear  weapons  laboratories  arc  subject  to  many  of  the 
same  stresses  afflicting  other  formers-privileged  elements  of  Russian  society:  confusion 
over  mission  and  functions;  deep  funding  cuts;  disruption  of  pay  and  services;  and  reduction 
in  personnel.  The  Russian  labs  no  longer  represent  attractive  employment  options  for  bright 
young  Russian  scientists  and  arc  "greying"  at  a  rate  which  is  alarming  to  senior  laboratory 
management  (UNCLASSIFIED) 


VELETEV 


NONPROUFERATION  AND  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  Myers.  How  concerned  should  we  be  about  the  possible  diversion  of  Russian 
nuclear  weapons  scientists  to  other  countries?  What  is  being  done  to  mitigate  the 
danger? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  are  acutely  aware  of  the  proliferation  danger  inherent  in  the 
current  situation  where  a  large  and  underutilized  nuclear  community  is  under  extreme 
economic  duress.  We  have  three  kinds  of  programs  to  alleviate  the  problem.  Science 
and  Technology  Centers  in  Russia  and  Ukraine  are  supported  by  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  to  fund  non-weapons  research  by  former  weapons  scientists;  EKDE's 
Industrial  Partnering  Program  supports  the  engagement  of  former  weapons  scientists  in 
commercially  marketable  activities;  and  an  active  lab-to-lab  research  program  permits 
cooperation  between  U.S.  scientists  and  their  Russian  counterparts  in  non-weapons- 
related  scientific  activities. 

At  present,  we  have  no  confirmed  reports  of  Russian  nuclear  weapons  scientists 
assisting  "rogue"  states'  weapons  development  programs.  Reported  instances  of  Russian 
cooperation  or  sale  of  purported  designs,  etc.,  to  such  countries  have  been  determined  to 
be  scams.  We  continue  to  aggressively  track  each  such  report  to  determine  its 
authenticity. 


MATERIALS  PROTECTION,  CONTROL  AND  ACCOUNTING 

Mr.  Myers.  Describe  the  new  initiative  with  Russia  for  Materials  Protection, 
Control  and  Accounting.  What  is  the  cost  of  this  effort  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  what  is 
the  estimated  total  cost  of  the  effort?  What  will  be  the  Russian  contribution  to  the 
program  cost?  Are  other  federal  agencies  contributing  fimds  to  this  effort? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  objective  of  the  Materials  Protection,  Control  and  Accounting 
(MPC&A)  program  is  to  help  Russia  strengthen  the  security  of  its  nuclear  material, 
particularly  direct-use  materials  such  as  high  enriched  uranium  and  plutonium.  The 
MPC&A  program  is  aimed  at  accomplishing  the  following  goals:   Improving  MPC&A  at 
high  priority  Russian  facilities  with  weapons-usable  nuclear  materials;  deploying 
technology  by  fostering  collaboration  among  U.S.  and  Russian  specialists,  and  by 
modernizing  the  indigenous  Russian  infrastructure  for  producing,  operating  and 
maintaining  MPC&A  systems;  and  instituting  national  standards  and  systems  in  Russia, 
through  the  provision  of  technical  resources  (training,  equipment,  procedures,  standards, 
and  guides)  for  establishing  and  maintaining  an  effective  and  standardized  regulatory 
program. 

The  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  has  requested  a  $70  million  budget  for  FY 
1996  for  MPC&A  cooperation  with  Russia.  The  $70  million  has  been  requested  for 
three  initiatives:  $40  million  for  the  laboratory-to-laboratory  program;  $20  million  for 
expanding  govemment-to-goverrmient  cooperation;  and  $10  million  for  cooperation  with 
Gosatomnadzor  (GAN),  the  Russian  national  regulatory  authority.  At  present,  a 
preliminary  estimated  cost  of  the  MPC&A  program  through  FY  2002  is  $400  miUion. 
The  estimated  costs  are  shown  in  a  table  which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record.  The 
information  follows: 

FY  Amount 


1996 

$70M 

1997 

$70M 

1998 

$70M 

1999 

$70M 

2000 

$50M 

2001 

$50M 

2002 

$20M 

TOTAL         $400M 

In  arriving  at  this  funding  profile,  the  following  factors  were  considered:  The 
number  of  sites  in  Russia  that  contain  weapon-usable  nuclear  materials  and  that  require 
MPC&A  upgrades;  the  kinds  of  activities  carried  out  under  the  MPC&A  program  to 
strengthen  MPC&A  practices;  the  costs  of  the  activities;  and  the  overall  program 
strategy,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  indigenous  Russian  MPC&A  efforts.  This 
program  is  not  designed  to  provide  a  U.S.  solution  to  every  MPC&A  need  in  Russia. 
Rather,  the  strategy  is  to  work  cooperatively  with  the  Russians  to  implement  high 
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priority  MPC&A  technologies,  methods,  and  capabihties  so  that,  as  the  program  winds 
down  in  the  out-years,  the  Russians  can  continue  the  work  on  their  own. 

The  precise  details  of  the  program,  particularly  in  the  out-years,  are  dependent  on 
information  that  is  still  uncertain,  such  as  the  specific  facihties  that  will  be  addressed  in 
each  fiscal  year. 

The  U.S.  MPC&A  program  is  intended  only  as  a  catalyst  for  Russian  efforts  to 
improve  the  security  of  its  nuclear  materials.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  determine 
what  the  ultimate  level  of  the  Russian  contribution  will  be.  However,  recent  reports 
indicate  that  the  Russian  govenmient  at  high  levels  has  come  to  view  MPC&A  as  a  high 
priority  and  are  attempting  to  allocate  funds  for  this  purpose  and  to  protect  these  funds. 
The  projected  total  cost  of  the  MPC&A  program  will  depend  on  political  and  other 
factors  in  Russia. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  through  its  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  program, 
has  allocated  $45  million  in  Nunn-Lugar  funds  to  MPC&A  cooperation  with  Russia.  The 
funding  and  responsibility  for  govenmient-to-govenmient  MPC&A  cooperation  with 
Russia  will  be  transferred  to  DOE  after  FY  1995.   Some  of  the  funds  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  used  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC) 
for  cooperation  on  regulatory  issues.  The  NRC  has  also  allocated  approximately 
$350,000  in  Agency  for  International  Development  funding  under  the  Lisbon  Protocol  for 
regulatory  assistance  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Myers.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  U.S.  participation  in  this  proposed 
program-cash,  equipment,  support  to  U.S.  industry  to  provide  services  and  equipment? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  $70  million  requested  for  MPC&A  cooperation  with  the  FSU  in 
FY  1996  funding  includes  three  components:  equipment  to  be  installed  and  used  in 
Russian  facilities  (approximately  $23  million);  contracts  with  Russian  institutes  and 
organizations  to  produce  specific  deliverables  needed  to  strengthen  MPC&A  at  facilities 
to  support  the  deployment  of  MPC&A  technology,  or  to  support  MPC&A  national 
standards  and  systems  (approximately  $10  million  based  on  the  laboratory-to-laboratory 
integrated  action  plan);  and  funding  for  U.S.  expertise  at  the  DOE  national  laboratories 
and  operating  sites  (approximately  $37  million).  These  breakouts  are  at  present 
preliminary.  The  equipment  cost  is  likely  to  rise  as  new  information  and  work  are 
factored  into  the  1996  plan.  Equipment  under  the  aegis  of  the  Nunn-Lugar  Act  is 
procured  through  full  and  open  competition  with  the  intent  of  drawing  on  U.S. 
technology  and  expertise  in  U.S.  cooperation  with  Russia.   Foreign-including  Russian 
and  joint  venture-vendors  can  also  compete  for  supply  contracts.  In  some  cases, 
Russian  equipment  may  be  used  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  making  the  immediate 
improvements,  and  to  facilitate  long-term  maintenance  of  equipment  in  Russia. 
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ACnvmES  WITH  RUSSIA  OR  STATES  OF  THE  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  Myers.  By  program,  what  is  the  total  amount  of  DOE  funding  for  assistance  to  Russia 
and  former  states  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  fiscal  years  1994, 1995,  and  1996? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  like  to  submit  a  table  for  the  record  which  provides  funding  information 
for  DOE  activities  with  Russia  or  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  individual  program 
descriptions  are  also  provided.  The  information  follows: 


ACTTVITIES  WITH  RUSSIA  OR  STATES  OF  THE  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION 
(Dollars  in  Millions) 


FY  94  FY  95  FY  96 


Energy  Supply  R&D 

Soviet-Designed  Reactor  Safety  Program 

Russian  Replacement  Power  Initiative 

Nuclear  Technology  R&D 

Environment,  Safety  &  Health 
'  Biological  &  Environmental  Research 

Fusion  Research 

Uranium  Supply  &  Enrichment 
General  Science  &  Research 

High  Energy  Physics 
Departmental  Administration 
Defense  Environmental  Rest.  &  Waste  MgmL 

Technology  Development 
Other  Defense  Activities 

Arms  Control 
Energy  Conservation 

Technical  &  Financial  Assistance 

Total  Funding 


Non-DOE  funds.  $30M  received  fix)m  AID  on  the  last  day  of  FY  94  will  be  used  in  FY 
95. 


0.0    * 

89.6    * 

78.8 

0.0 

0.0 

5:0 

0.0 

5.0 

5.1 

2.0 

3.7 

6.8 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

3.2 

7.3 

7.2 

0.0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.7 

0.2 

9.7 

21.2 

94.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

).4    128!i 

199!5 

— 
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Soviet-Designed  Reactor  Safety  Program  -  Continue  DOE's  effort  to  reduce  risk  of  accident 
from  nuclear  reactors,  primarily  in  Russia  and  Ukraine,  by  infusing  them  with  Western  hardware 
and  safety  standards.  Program  focuses  on  management  and  operational  safety  efforts;  plant 
safety  evaluation  efforts;  engineering  and  technology  activities;  fuel  cycle  safety  work; 
legislative  and  regulatory  framework  support;  resolution  of  technical  and  socio-economic  issues 
delaying  Chernobyl  shut  down;  and  safety  efforts  in  other  Former  Soviet  Union  states. 

Russian  Replacement  Power  Initiative  -  Enable  Russia  to  shut  down  plutonium  production 
reactors  by  helping  it  select  an  alternative  power  source  and  find  international  financing  to 
provide  for  it 

Nuclear  Technology  R&D  -  Conduct  R&D  to  advance  the  current  state  of  safety  technology  to 
the  next  generation,  especially  for  Soviet-designed  reactors. 

EnvimnmenL  Safety  &  Health  -  Conduct  studies  of  radiation  exposure  outside  the  Chernobyl 
area.  Program  supports  G-7  working  group  initiative  and  1994  Bi-national  Agreement  with  the 
Russian  Federation. 

Biological  and  Environmental  Research  -  Supports  twenty  small  grants  at  $5,000  each  to  highly 
skilled  Russian  research  teams  primarily  at  Institutes  in  Moscow,  Sl  Petersburg,  and 
Novasibirsk  dealing  with  molecular  genetics,  cellular  biology,  and  biophysics.  Active 
collaborations  have  also  been  established  with  DOE's  human  genome  program  at  Argonne 
National  Laboratory,  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory,  and  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 

Fusion  Energy  -  Provides  support  to  Russian  Federation  scientists  working  in  the  United  States, 
U.S.  scientists  working  in  the  Russian  Federation,  and  subcontracts  with  the  Russian  Federation. 

Uranium  Supply  &  Enrichment  Activities  -  Monitor  Russian  uranium  to  ensure  that  low 
enriched  uranium  purchased  from  Russia  by  the  U.S.  is  derived  from  highly  enriched  uranium 
taken  from  dismantled  weapons. 

High  Energy  Physics  -  Procure  special  magnets  for  DOE's  B-factory  being  built  at  the  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  Center.  This  effort  is  part  of  a  scientific  collaboration  with  Soviet  scientists 
who  are  helping  to  design  the  magnets.  Funding  primarily  pays  for  magnet  materials. 

Departmental  Administration  -  Oversee  DOE  efforts  to  promote  defense  conversion  and 
stabilization  of  the  Newly  Independent  States  and  improve  coordination  on  all  DOE  research  and 
development  and  technology  transfer  programs  with  the  Department  of  State  and  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow. 

Technology  Development  -  Identify  and  access  Russian  technologies,  technical  information  and 
scientific  research  relating  to  environmental  management. 

Arms  Control  -  Provide  for  initiatives  to  develop  a  national  system  of  nuclear  materials 
protection,  control  and  accounting  (MPC&A)  systems  and  a  national  MPC&A  training  center. 
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and  to  improve  the  current  MPC&A  systems  at  many  Russian  sites;  conduct  an  Industrial 
Partnering  Program  to  redirect  the  activities  of  scientists  and  engineers  from  the  Newly 
Independent  States  (NIS)  to  nonmilitary  scientific  and  commercial  R&D,  provide  business 
education  and  assistance  to  the  commercial  R&D  projects,  and  support  a  partnership  between 
DOE  laboratories  and  NIS  institutes  to  increase  U.S.  industry  investment  in  the  NIS;  provide 
assistance  to  Former  Soviet  Union  states  to  effectively  control  nuclear  exports;  establish 
transparent  and  irreversible  nuclear  reductions;  provide  additional  funds  in  Negotiations  & 
Analysis  for  "Secure  Former  Soviet  Union  Nuclear  Materials  and  Expertise";  shut  down 
production  reactors;  and  provide  technical  means  to  reduce  the  uranium  enrichment  used  in 
research  and  test  reactor  fuels. 

Technical  and  Financial  Assistance  -  Assist  the  training  of  energy  decision  makers;  identify 
market  opportunities;  assist  U.S.  energy  efficiency  firms  export  products  and  services;  and 
provide  information  on  U.S.  sustainable  market  development  technologies  to  local  entities 
through  coordinated  U.S.  databases. 


WEAPONS  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Myers.  We  hear  much  about  the  danger  of  terrorists  gaining  access  to  nuclear 
weapons  or  nuclear  materials.  Aren't  diemical  and  biological  weapons  equally  dangerous 
and  even  more  readily  available  to  terrorists  groups?  How  is  this  type  of  threat  being 
handled? 

Dr.  Smith.  Chemical  and  biological  weapons  have  long  been  recognized  as 
relatively  inexpensive  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  primarily  because  they  can  be 
fabricated  from  components  which  are  more  readily  available  than  fissile  nuclear  material. 
The  DoD  has  several  programs  to  address  this  threat    These  options  range  from 
restricting  access  to  chemical  agent  precursors  and  unique  production  equipment  to  active 
counterproliferation  measures  -  with  the  capability  to  detect,  locate,  and  disarm  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  hidden  by  terrorist  groups. 
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REDUCED  ENRICHMENT  RESEARCH  AND  TEST  REACTOR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Myers.  Please  describe  the  activities  of  the  Reduced  Enrichment  Research 
and  Test  Reactor  (RERTR)  program.  Include  a  breakout  of  operating  and  capitzil 
equipment  funding  by  specific  task  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996.  What  amount 
of  funding  pertains  to  the  new  program  initiative  with  Russia  and  China? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  main  objective  of  the  RERTR  program  is  to  provide  the 
technical  means  to  reduce  the  enrichment  of  uranium  contained  in  research  reactor  fuels 
and  other  research  reactor  devices  to  significantly  less  than  the  90  to  93  percent 
enrichment  currently  used,  and  thereby  to  reduce  the  nuclear  weapons  proUferation 
potential  of  such  fuels  and  devices. 

The  program  activities  are  divided  in  three  tasks: 

First,  program  management,  to  provide  management  and  coordination  functions. 

Second,  analysis  activities,  to  study  and  evaluate  the  major  types  of  research  and 
test  reactors  with  reduced  enrichment  fuels,  expedite  application  of  reduced-enrichment 
replacement  fuel  in  specific  foreign  and  domestic  reactors,  provide  the  Executive  Branch 
with  technical/economic  evaluations  of  requests  for  significant  highly-enriched  uranium 
(HEU)  exports,  and  support  DOE  in  preparing  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for 
the  return  of  spent  foreign  research  reactor  fuel. 

Third,  fuel  activities,  to  develop,  demonstrate,  and  commercialize  advanced  low 
enriched  uranium  (LEU)  fuels.  In  recent  years,  these  activities  have  focused  on  the 
resolution  of  residual  questions  related  to  fuels  previously  developed  by  the  RERTR 
program  and  on  the  development  of  alternative  processes,  based  on  LEU,  to  produce 
fission  Mo-99  for  medical  applications. 

Major  FY  1994  analytical  activities  included  studies  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
using  LEU  fuel  in  the  Advanced  Neutron  Source  reactor  that  was  under  design  at  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  (ORNL)  and  in  the  SAFARI- 1  reactor  in  South  Africa. 
Important  new  activities  in  FY  1995  concern  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  RERTR 
program,  possible  initiation  of  a  Chinese  RERTR  program,  and  preparations  for  the 
resumption  of  an  advanced  fuel  development  program. 

The  breakout  for  the  Department  of  Energy  planned  and  actual  budgets  and 
spending  for  the  RERTR  program  for  FY  1994,  FY  1995,  and  FY  1996  is  shown  in  a 
table  which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record.  The  information  follows: 
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BREAKOUT  OF  RERTR  FUNDING 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


FY19W 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

Breakout  of  Operating  Funds 

Actual" 

Planned' 

Planned 

Program  Management 

400 

400 

400 

Analyses 

UOO 

800 

700 

Analyses  of  FSU  Reactors 

500 

600 

Fuel  Activities 

U.S.  RERTR  Program 
(Residual) 

300 

300 

100 

Development  of  Moly-99 
Targets 

800 

854 

900 

Russian  RERTR 

500 

600 

Advanced  Fuel  Development 

0^ 

184' 

Sub  Total,  Fuel  Activities 

1,100 

1,654 

1,784 

Total 

$2,800 

$3,354 

$3,484 

(Total  including  Anticipated  Additional 
Funding) 

(4,854) 

(5,484) 

Capital  Equipment  Funds 

0 

0 

300^ 

"Funds  appropriated  for  the  RERTR  Program  have  been  i 
program  requirements. 

'TTie  State  Department  is  in  the  process  of  transferring  $1,500,000  to  1 
Disarmament  Fund  for  advanced  fuel  development  work  with  Russia  i 
The  OfTice  of  Nuclear  Energy  will  provide  ah'iidditional  $2,000,000  fr 
advanced  fuel  development  under  the  RERfR^iogram. 
''Equipment  required  to  initiate  advanced  fuel  development  program. 


1  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Policy  to  mee 
J  from  the  Nonproliferation  and 

1  the  FY96  budget  for 


No  equipment  funding  was  provided  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995.  Equipment 
funding  of  $300K  will  be  needed  in  FY  1996  to  resume  fuel  development. 

The  cost  of  the  initiative  with  China  is  not  yet  completely  known  since  the  first 
U.S.-  China  discussions  on  RERTR  are  being  planned  for  this  spring.  If  an  agreement 
for  cooperation  can  be  concluded,  the  costs  for  initiating  the  Chinese  program  will  be 
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borne  by  other  program  activities  for  this  first  year.  The  program  with  China  will  be  a 
cooperative  one,  where  U.S.  costs  will  be  for  analytical  work  and  advanced  fuel 
development  to  be  performed  to  support  the  Chinese  LEU  conversion  program. 

Mr.  Myers.  Describe  the  program  for  development  of  low  enriched  uranium 
targets  for  medical  isotope  production.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  that  effort? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  technology  for  using  low-enriched  uranium  (LEU  <  20  percent) 
instead  of  highly-enriched  uranium  (HEU-93  percent)  in  targets  for  the  production  of 
fission  product  molybdenum-99  for  medical  appUcations  is  being  developed  in 
cooperation  with  universities  and  commercial  producers.  The  technical  issues  that  need 
to  be  addressed  are:   development  of  LEU  target  fabrication  technology;  development  of 
chemical  process  technology  for  recovery  and  purification  of  the  Mo-99  produced  in 
LEU  targets;  adaptation  or  development  of  technology  for  disposing  of  radioactive  waste; 
and  obtaining  FDA  approval  to  market  the  drug  product  produced  using  LEU  instead  of 
HEU.  The  ongoing  program  is  performed  in  collaboration  with  the  University  of  Illinois, 
the  Indonesian  National  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (BATAN),  and  the  Argentine  National 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (CNEA).  Total  cost  of  this  activity  is  estimated  at  $4.5 
million,  spread  over  five  years. 


Mr.  Myers.  What  is  the  potential  program  with  South  Africa  and  China? 

Mr.  Baker.  A  joint  study  of  the  technical  feasibility  of  converting  the  South 
African  SAFARI- 1  reactor  from  the  use  of  highly-enriched  uranium  to  the  use  of  low- 
enriched  uranium  was  performed  during  FY  1994  and  during  the  beginning  of  FY  1995. 
The  South  African  scientist  who  visited  Argonne  during  the  study  is  now  back  in  South 
Afiica,  and  a  joint  report  is  being  reviewed  by  the  South  African  Atomic  Energy 
Corporation  with  a  goal  of  completing  the  review  during  March  1995.  Another  study  is 
simultaneously  under  way  in  South  Africa,  based  on  the  results  of  the  technical  report,  to 
assess  the  economic  feasibility  of  converting  the  reactor  to  LEU  fuel. 

South  African  laboratories  produce  Mo-99  from  HEU  targets,  and  have  the 
equipment,  expertise,  and  motivation  to  be  effective  partners  for  the  RERTR  program  in 
the  development  of  an  LEU-based  process  to  produce  Mo-99.  They  have  expressed 
interest  in  such  cooperation  but,  as  their  organization  is  run  on  a  commercial  basis, 
would  require  U.S.  funding.  Three  irradiations  are  envisioned,  one  to  low  bumup  and 
two  to  prototypic  bumup  to  demonstrate  the  process.  Argonne  would  provide  the  targets 
and  the  dissolver,  and  would  assist  the  South  Africans  in  performing  the  analyses  needed 
for  the  irradiation  and  chemical  processing.  First  year  funding  for  this  activity  is 
estimated  at  $300,000,  which  is  not  included  in  the  answers  to  questions  44  and  45. 

Collaboration  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  in  RERTR  activities  is  very 
desirable  because  it  would  be  instrumental  in  converting  China's  research  reactors  that 
use  HEU  fuels.  China  has  alsp  exported  HEU  reactors  jmd  fuels  to  Iran,  Pakistan,  and 
Ghana  in  the  1990s.  Converting  Chinese  reactors  would  reduce  the  amount  of  HEU 
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circulating  in  China  and  around  the  globe.  Oiinese  laboratories  have  repeatedly 
expressed  their  interest  in  cooperating  with  the  RERTR  program,  and  a  Statement  of 
Intent  outlining  the  main  features  of  a  RERTR  cooperation  agreement  was  signed  in 
February  1995  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  Hazel  O'Leary,  and  by  the  President  of  the 
China  Atomic  Energy  Authority.   A  visit  to  China  to  discuss  cooperation  on  a  Chinese 
RERTR  program  is  being  planned  for  May  or  June  1995. 

Mr.  Myers.   Please  describe  the  proposed  RERTR  program  with  Russia.  How 
many  Russian  research  reactors  are  there?  What  is  the  total  cost  of  the  proposed 
program?  What  will  be  the  Russian  contribution  to  the  program  cost?  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  this  program-services,  equipment,  materials? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Former  Soviet  Union  (FSU)  supplied  highly-enriched  uranium 
(HEU)  to  fuel  research  and  test  reactors  in  the  FSU,  Ejistem  Europe,  Libya,  North 
Korea,  and  Vietnam.  Conversion  of  these  reactors  from  fuels  containing  weapons-usable 
uranium  to  low-enriched  uranium  (LEU)  fuels  similar  to  those  developed  by  the  RERTR 
program  would  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  proliferation  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
Russian-origin  HEU  in  circulation.  Availability  of  low-enriched  research  reactor  fuel 
could  be  instrumental  in  eliminating  HEU  exports  from  Russia.  In  addition,  this  activity 
would  provide  challenging  research  projects  for  a  number  of  FSU  scientists  formerly 
engaged  in  weapons-related  activities. 

The  Russian-designed  research  reactors  use  fuel  geometries  and  fuel  production 
methods  which  differ  significantly  from  those  of  research  reactors  designed  in  the  West. 
New  LEU  fuel  materials  and  fuel  assembly  designs  need  to  be  developed.  A 
comprehensive  plan  has  been  prepared,  which  will  utilize  the  resources  of  several 
Russian  laboratories  to  develop  new  LEU  fuels  suitable  for  the  conversion  of  all  26 
research  reactors  of  Russian  design  which  are  currently  in  operation  with  HEU.  This 
activity  will  result,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  in  the  development  of  fuels  adequate  for  the 
conversion  of  the  13  HEU  reactors  exported  by  the  FSU,  and  in  the  testing  of  the  new 
LEU  fuels  in  the  conversion  of  two  demonstration  reactors.  Development  of  more 
advanced  fuels  suitable  for  the  conversion  of  all  the  other  HEU  research  reactors 
remaining  in  Russia  will  also  be  pursued,  but  will  take  longer.  The  U.S.  contribution  to 
this  program  is  meant  to  provide  a  portion  of  the  effort,  services,  and  materials,  but 
currently  no  equipment.   Very  important  contributions  will  derive  from  the  technical 
interaction  between  U.S.  and  Russian  scientists  on  safety  issues,  and  from  the  exchange 
of  information  between  the  U.S.  and  Russian  fuel  development  efforts.  The  funds 
requested  and  utilized  for  advanced  fuel  development  in  FY  1995  and  FY  1996  will  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  ability  to  develop  LEU  fuels  for  remaining  HEU  research 
reactors  in  Russia. 

A  contract  between  Argonne  National  Laboratory  and  the  Russian  Research  and 
Development  Institute  of  Power  Engineering  was  recently  signed  to  implement  the  first 
year  of  work  on  this  plan.  The  total  cost  of  the  first  year  of  the  collaboration  is 
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estimated  at  $3,515,000,  of  which  $450,000  will  be  provided  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
the  Russian  participants  for  deliverables  received,  and  $3,065,000  will  be  provided  by  the 
Russian  Government.  To  date,  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Atomic  Energy  (Minatom) 
reports  that  it  has  funded  over  $1  million  to  this  joint  cooperative  effort.    The  costs  for 
future  years  are  still  to  be  negotiated,  but  are  expected  to  be  similar. 


FUNDING  FOR  NORTH  KOREA  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  Myers.   What  funding  is  included  in  the  budget  for  support  of  the  North 
Korean  agreement  in  fiscal  year  1996? 

Mr.  Baker.  Fifteen  million  dollars  in  the  Office  of  Arms  Control  and 
Nonproliferation  International  Security  line  item  is  designated  for  "  .  .  .  international 
security  commitments  of  the  Administration  in  the  .  .  .  Democratic  Peoples  Republic  of 
Korea."  The  entire  $15  million  could  be  used  for  activities  in  North  Korea.   We 
anticipate  that  only  approximately  $5  million  will  be  required  to  complete  follow-on 
activities  related  to  the  storage  pool  water  treatment  and  stabilization  and  canning  and 
storage  of  the  spent  fuel  from  the  5  megawatt  nuclear  reactor. 


PROGRAM  DIRECTION  FUNDING 

Mr.  Myers.   Please  provide  an  object  class  breakout  of  all  program  direction 
funding  requested  in  this  program  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 

Mr.  Baker.  An  object  class  breakout  of  all  program  direction  funding  requested 
for  the  Office  of  Arms  Control  and  Nonproliferation  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996 
is  shown  in  a  table  which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record.  The  information  follows: 

(dollars  in  thousands) 
Object  Class  FY  94  FY  95  FY  96 

Base  Salaries  $2,601  $2,515  $2,515 

Personal  Services  $162  $300  $300 

Personnel  Benefits  $362  $607  $607 

Travel  $686  $670  $670 

Other  $141  $908  $908 

TOTAL  $3,952  $5,000  $5,000 
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NONPROLIFERATION  ANfD  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  Myers.  How  much  did  Project  Sj^phire  cost  DOE  and  the  Department  of 
Defense? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  costs  associated  with  the  Kazakhstan  HEU  purchase,  otherwise 
known  as  "Project  Sapphire",  fall  under  three  categories. 

First,  a  purchase  agreement  was  signed  establishing  a  cash  price  for  the  highly 
enriched  uranium.  It  allowed  a  team  from  the  United  States  to  enter  Kazakhstan, 
repackage  the  HEU,  and  transport  the  HEU  to  the  United  States.  The  details  of  the 
agreement  are  classified  so  as  not  to  establish  a  baseline  "market  value"  for  such 
material.  The  cash  payment  was  made  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Departments  of 
State,  Defense  and  Energy. 

Second,  an  assistance  package  is  currently  being  negotiated  to  help  Kazakhstan 
with  environmental  recovery  and  cleanup  from  the  former  Soviet  nuclear  program.  The 
assistance  package  is  expected  to  be  a  part  of  the  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction 
Program  (Nunn-Lugar)  through  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Third,  the  Department  of  Energy  incurred  $3,861,620  of  incidental  costs 
associated  with  the  repackaging  effort  in  Kazakhstan  which  are  broken  down  as  follows: 
$  3,645,620     includes:  salaries,  transportation,  meals,  and  lodging  for 

personnel  during  the  trip  to  Kazakhstan;  transportation  of  the 
equipment  needed  to  repackage  the  HEU;  and  on-site 
support  for  the  repackaging  team  (translators,  and  a  medic). 

$  216,000       for  the  convoy  of  Safe,  Secure  Transports  which  trucked  the 
material  from  Dover  AFB,  DE  to  Oak  Ridge,  TN. 

Other  costs  associated  with  the  transportation  of  the  HEU  from  Kazakhstan  were 
incurred  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  I  believe  Dr.  Smith  could  address  those 
costs. 


WEAPONS  AcnvmES 

Mr.  My«-s.  How  much  did  Project  Sapphire  cost  DOE  and  DoD? 

Dr.  Smith.  The  Department  of  Defense  will  gladly  oblige  any  Member's  request  for 
information  on  Project  Sapphire  but  would  prefer  to  do  so  in  another  forum,  with  the 
participation  of  the  other  two  Departments  involved  (i.e.  State  and  Energy). 


PERFORMANCE  MEASUREMENTS 

Mr.  Myers.  In  response  to  a  question  for  the  record  last  year,  you  listed  several 
performance  measurements.  Please  compare  your  performance  in  fiscal  year  1994  to 
each  of  the  measures. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Nuclear  Safeguards  and  Security  program  continues  to  be  critical  to 
the  National  Security  of  the  United  States.  The  effectiveness  of  the  program  over  the 
past  year  to  prevent  theft  of  nuclear  materials  and/or  nuclejir  weapons  or  nuclear 
weapons  design  information,  coupled  with  zero  penetration  of  nuclear  facihties  by 
terrorist  groups  and  no  fatalities  as  a  result  of  terrorist  attack  or  hostage  situations  is  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  public  health  and  safety.  There  were  no  malevolent  acts  which 
resulted  in  an  adverse  impact  to  the  public  or  the  environment  due  to  failure  of  the 
Safeguards  and  Security  system. 

We  fell  short  of  the  performance  measurement  to  review  approximately  650,000 
documents  for  the  declassification  program  in  FY  1994  by  about  120,000  docimients.  In 
addition,  a  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  declassification  review  team  concluded  that 
the  vast  majority  of  approximately  1.7  million  pages  of  documents  (600  linear  feet) 
related  to  nuclear  testing  that  are  stored  at  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration  Regional  Archives  at  Laguna  Niguel,  California,  could  be  released  to  the 
public  as  shown  on  a  DOE  press  release  to  be  inserted  in  the  record.  The  press  release 
is  attached.  This  shortfall  should  be  ameliorated  with  the  initiation  of  the  large-scale 
document  review  program  which  calls  for  program  offices  and  field  sites  to  develop  a 
plan  to  systematically  review  their  classified  records  for  declassification.  At  present,  15 
plans  have  been  approved,  and  we  anticipate  approval  of  a  significant  number  of 
additional  plans  in  the  future.  This  will  result  in  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
documents  reviewed. 

We  were  able  to  accomplish  102  of  the  estimated  104  training  courses  at  our  Central 
Training  Academy.  We  actually  performed  166  iterations  of  the  courses  versus  the  164 
anticipated.  These  courses  are  essential  to  a  Department-wide  well-trained  and 
competent  Safeguards  and  Security  workforce. 

The  performance  measurement  on  Technology  Development  was  referring  to 
performing  60%  of  our  customer  needs  in  FY  1995.  However,  it  is  expected  that  we  will 
only  be  able  to  fulfill  39%  of  customer  needs.  This  39%  is  the  result  of  additional  needs 
being  identified  by  our  customers,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  experiencing  rising 
labor  costs  and  level  funding. 

Through  cost  effective  policy  implementation,  the  Department-wide  safeguards  and 
security  crosscut  estimates  where  reduced  by  over  11%  fi-om  the  estimated  $976  million 
to  the  final  FY  1994  estimate  of  $864  million. 
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NEWS  MEDIA  CONTACT: 

Sam  Grizzle,  202/5nS-5806 


NEWS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
August  2.  1994 


DOE  DECLASSIFIES  MORE  DOCUMENTS 


A  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  declassification  team  has  concluded  that 
the  vast  majority  of  approximately  1.7  million  pages  of  documents  relating  to 
nuclear  testing  that  are  stored  at  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration's  (NARA)  Regional  Archives  in  Laguna  Niguel,  Calif.,  are  not 
classified. 

The  National  Association  of  Atomic  Veterans  recuested  access  to  tie 
documents,  believing  they  might  contain  information  about  human  radiation 
exposures  resulting  froir  nuclear  tests  conducted  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  As  i 
result  of  the  veteran's  request,  the  NARA  asked  DOE  to  review  the  documents. 
A  team  of  experts,  consisting  of  three  people  from  DCE's  Office  of 
Declassification,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  classification  officer  from  OOE's 
Oakland  Operations  Office  surveyed  the  documents  dur-ng  a  two-day  visit, 
July  7-8. 

As  a  result  of  the  declassification  survey,  approximately  93  percisnt  of 
the  documents  are  now  available  for  public  research.  The  remaining  records 
must  be  temporarily  withheld  pending  further  declassification  review  or 
screening  for  personal  privacy  restrictions  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

Anyone  wishing  to  conduct  research  on  these  files  should  contact  Hs. 

Diane  S.  Nixon,  Director,  National  Archives  and  Records  Administration, 

Pacific  Southwest  Region,  24000  Avila  Road,  Laguna  N;guel.  Calif.  92&57i},  or 
telephone  her  at  714/643-4241. 


DOE  - 


R-94-151 
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rnJCLEAR  SAFEGUARDS  AND  SECURITY 

Mr.  Myers.    What 's  the  most  likely  threat  to  DOE  facilities,  and  what  is  the 
least  likely  threat? 

Mr.^  Baker.  In  our  estimation  the  most  Ukely  physical  threat  to  DOE  facilities  is 
facility  sabotage  by  disgruntled  employees,  i.e  the  "insider  threat"  closely  followed  by 
non-violent  civil  disobedience  perpetrated  by  demonstrators.  The  least  likely  physical 
threat  is  a  full-scale  standoff  attack  by  terrorists  or  other  organized  criminal  entities  to 
seize  material,  create  a  hostage/barricade  situation  or  destroy  sensitive 
production/research  assets.  It  should  be  noted  that  economic/technological  theft  by 
foreign  governments/corporations  etc.  is  the  greatest  potential  overall  threat  to  DOE 
interests. 
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DECLASSinCATION 

Mr.  Myers.  Please  describe  the  current  effort  to  declassify  information  including 
the  funding  for  each  year  and  milestones. 

Mr.  Baker.  A  description  of  the  current  effort  to  declassify  information  including 
the  funding  for  each  year  with  milestones  is  shown  in  a  table  to  be  inserted  in  the 
record.   The  information  follows: 

DECLASSIFICATION  OF   INFORMATION  FUNDING  AND  MILESTONES 

FY  1994     FY  1995     FY   1996 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 

Perform  a  fundamental   review  of  classification  $2,770      $3,130      $3,850 

policies  and  practices  to  determine  that 
information  which  requires  continued  protection 
because  of  national   security,  treaty 
obligations,  or  nonproliferation  concerns. 

Milestones: 

Completion  of  fundamental   review  -  4/96 

Accelerate  the  review  of  documents  requested  $2,025      $2,641       $3,441 

under  statute  (e.g.,   FOIA)  or  Executive  order 

to  identify  classified  and  controlled  information 

by  hiring,  training,  and  certifying  additional 

document  reviewers.     Provide  dedicated  support  to 

the  National  Archives  for  the  systematic  review 

program  of  DOE  historical  documents. 

Milestones: 

Increase  number  of  full-time  reviewers  at  the 

Archives  from  5  to  6  -  7/95 
Reduce  the  18-month  backlog  of  FOIA  requests  to 

3  months  -   10/96 

Train  and  certify  additional  document  $    945      $     710      $    890 

declassifiers  required  to  accelerate  the 
review  of  documents  for  declassification. 

Milestones: 

Increase  number  of  document  declassifiers 

by  50%  to  300  -  9/95 
Increase  number  of  document  declassifiers 

to  400  -  9/96 
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FY  1994     FY  1995     FY  1996 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 

Develop  state-of-the-art  automation  technology  $1,630      $1,240      $1,340 

to  accelerate  the  document  declassification 
process  and  enhance  the  development  and  issuance 
of  revised  classification/control  guidance. 

Milestone?; 

Initial  operation  capability  of  internal  Local 

Area  Network  -  6/95 
Produce  the  first  prototype  version  of  the 

Advanced  Classification  Guidance  System  -  9/95 

Work  will  continue  on  the  Declassification  $        0      $3,000      $      0 

Productivity  Initiative.  Due  to  initiation  of 
this  project  in  mid-FY  1995,  additional  funding 
was  not  identified  for  FY  1996. 

Milestones: 

Complete  evaluation  of  recommendations  on 

Optical  Character  Recognition  equipment  and 

Enhancements  -  9/95 
Test  and  evaluate  the  short-term  redaction 

system  -  10/95 
Complete  study  of  declassification  process  -  1/96 
This  development  is  estimated  to  require  5  years 

of  effort  at  the  FY  1995  funding  level. 


Mr.  Myers.  In  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994,  how  many  pages  were  classified  and 
how  many  declassified  by  the  Department  of  Energy? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  FY  1993,  the  Department  of  Energy  classified  1,094,250  pages, 
which  is  a  significant  reduction  of  42  percent  fi-om  the  1,896,090  pages  classified  in  FY 
1992.  However,  the  Department  did  not  collect  data  on  how  many  pages  were 
declassified  in  FY  1993.  In  FY  1994,  1,126,130  pages  were  classified  and  285,000  pages 
were  declassified.  In  addition,  a  declassification  review  team  concluded  that  the  vast 
majority  of  approximately  1.7  million  pages  of  documents  (600  linear  feet)  relating  to 
nuclear  testing  that  are  stored  at  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Administration 
Regional  Center  at  Laguna  Niguel,  California,  could  be  released  to  the  public. 
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GUARD  OVERTIME  COSTS 

Mr.  Myers.  There  have  been  reports  of  excessive  overtime  costs  for  guards  at  several 
facilities.  Have  overtime  costs  for  guards  at  DOE  facilities  decreased  in  fiscal  years  1994 
and  1995? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  the  overtime  costs  have  decreased.  In  FY  1994,  guard  overtime 
costs  were  reduced  by  S22  million,  and  in  FY  1995,  there  has  been  an  additional  $863 
thousand  reduction. 


REDUCING  DEPARTMENT- WIDE  SAFEGUARDS  AND  SECURITY  COSTS 

Mr.  Myers.  Describe  the  actions  taken  to  date  to  reduce  Department-wide 
safeguards  and  security  costs. 

Mr.  Baker.  Actions  taken  to  reduce  safeguards  and  security  costs  include 
consoUdation  of  special  nuclear  material  (SNM),  reductions  in  the  numbers  and  levels  of 
personnel  security  clearances,  use  of  automated  access  control  to  minimize  manned  - 
positions,  memoranda  of  understanding  with  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  and 
reduction  in  the  frequency  of  SNM  inventories. 

Mr.  Myers.  Why  do  costs  increase  from  $851  million  in  fiscal  year  1995  to  $881 
million  in  fiscal  year  1996? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  numbers  you  have  cited  were  preliminary  estimates.  The  FY  1996 
Congressional  request  reflects  updated  estimates  for  FY  1995  of  $832  million  and  for  FY 
1996,  $864  million.  This  FY  1996  increase  of  $32  million  is  primarily  due  to  several 
activities.  Operating  expenses  inaease  $10  million  due  to  iniQation,  and  to  support  a 
protective  force  labor  bargaining  unit  agreement  at  Savaimah  River.  line  item  projects 
at  Rocky  Flats  and  Idaho  account  for  $17  million  of  the  increase.  Capital  equipment  for 
physical  security  systems  at  Nevada  and  continuation  of  communications  and  other 
systems  upgrades  at  Savaimah  River  represents  a  nearly  $5  million  increase.  The  current 
FY  1996  estimate  is  approximately  the  same  as  for  FY  1994. 

Mr.  Myers.  Now  that  the  Department  has  transitioned  many  production  facilities  to 
a  cleanup  status,  why  haven't  safeguards  and  security  costs  come  down  significantly? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  reduced  costs.  The  most  significant  savings  occurred  between 
FY  1992  and  FY  1993,  and  again  from  FY  1993  to  FY  1994,  a  total  reduction  of  over 
$260  million.  There  is  an  additional  $32  million  reduction  from  FY  1994  to  FY  1995. 


SAFEGUARDS  AND  SECURITY  CROSSCUT 

Mr.  Myers.  Provide  a  crosscut  by  location  of  all  safeguards  and  security  funding 
throughout  the  Department  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995  and  1996. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  crosscut  by  location  of  all  safeguards  and  security  funding 
throughout  the  Department  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996  is  shown  in  a  table 
which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record.  The  information  follows: 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
FY  1996  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  SUBMISSION 

Safeguards  and  Security  Crosscut  Estimates 

BY  FACILITY 

(Budget  Authority  in  Thousands) 


FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

Organization/Facility 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Request 

Albuquerque  Ops  Office 

101.162 

99297 

104,236 

Allied  (Kansas  City) 

7.382 

5,906 

6,088 

Central  Training  Academy 

8.328 

9,200 

9,200 

Grand  Junction  Project  Office 

878 

868 

842 

Los  Alamos  Natl.  Lab. 

53,827 

53.551 

58,565 

Mound 

10.679 

8.977 

5,867 

Pantex 

47,566 

43204 

42,745 

Pinellas 

4,037 

3,151 

2.264 

Sandia  -  Albuquerque 

42,471 

41289 

42.928 

Sandia  -  California 

5,448 

5.438 

5,778 

Sandia  -  Tonopah 

1,445 

1,450 

1,527 

Total,  Albuquerque 

283.223 

272,331 

280,040 

Rocky  Flats 

64,979 

65.405 

78,312 

Chicago 

Chicago  Operations  Office 

2.063 

1.932 

1,932 

Ames  Laboratory 

191 

205 

212 

Argonne  Nat).  Lab. 

12.491 

13.083 

13.596 

Brookhaven  Natl.  Lab. 

6.532 

6.655 

6.095 

Fermi  Natl.  Lab. 

2.263 

2,843 

2,530 

New  Bmnswick  Lab. 

4.303 

4,295 

4.295 

Princeton  Plasma  Phy.  Lab. 

1,000 

1,054 

1,119 

Total,  Chicago 

28.843 

30,067 

29.779 

National  Renewable  Energy  Lab 

1.090 

1.049 

1.117 

Idaho 

36.182 

35.842 

43,962 

Nevada 

48.854 

46.876 

49,848 

Oak  RkJge 

Oak  Ridge  Operations  Office 

12,145 

11214 

11.656 

Central 

1.483 

1,170 

1.375 

Continuous  Beam  Accel.  Fac. 

345 

355 

350 

K-25  Site 

11.561 

10.876 

11.195 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  for 

Science  &  Education 

693 

1,016 

1.065 

Oak  Ridge  Natl.  Lab. 

6,491 

5,993 

6.160 

Paducah  Gaseous  Diff.  Plant 

1.747 

1.826 

1.907 

Portsmouth  Gaseous  Diff.  Pit. 

19.004 

12.161 

2.193 

Superconducting  Super  Collider 

2.893 

1.734 

0 

Y- 12  Plant 

36,175 

31,858 

31.554 

Total,  Oak  RkJge 


92.537 


78203 


67.455 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
FY  1996  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  SUBMISSION 

Safeguards  and  Security  Crosscut  Estimates 

BY  FACILITY 

(Budget  Authority  in  Thousands) 


Organization/Facility       

Femald  Env.  Rest.  MngmL  Corp.  (FERMC) 
Office  of  Scientific  &  Tech.  Info. 
Richland 

Oakland 

Oakland  Ops.  Office 
Lawrence  Berkley  Lab. 
Lawrence  Livermore  Natl.  Lab. 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator 

Total,  Oakland 
Savannah  River 

Western  Area  Power  Administration 
Bartlesville  Project  Offk:e 
Morgantown  Energy  Tech.  Center 
Naval  Petroleum  &  Oil  Shale  Res. 
Pittsburgh  Energy  Tech.  Center 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Pittsburgh  Naval  Reactors 
Schenectady  Naval  Reactors 
Headquarters 
TOTAL  DOE  Safeguards  &  Security 


FY  1994 
Estimate 

FY  1995 
Estimate 

FY  1996 
Request 

2.788 

2.644 

2.644 

765 

790 

945 

51.892 

40,789 

40,972 

12.314 

1.048 

38.629 

903 

8.714 

1.077 

36.195 

88? 

8.583 

1,108 

35309 

957 

52.894 

46,875 

45.957 

88.770 

101.112 

115.442 

958 

760 

810 

232 

326 

335 

549 

595 

816 

1.245 

1.269 

1.180 

1.605 

1.510 

724 

14.370 

15.302 

15.982 

12.582 

11.323 

9,944 

14.067 

14.704 

14,096 

65.932 

64,463. 

63.988 

864.348 
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GUARD  FORCE  SIZE  AND  EXPENDITURE 

Mr.  Myers.  Please  provide  a  table  showing  the  size  of  guard  forces  and  expenditure 
for  guard  forces  by  location  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995  and  1996. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  size  of  guard  forces  and  expenditures  for  guard  forces  by  location 
for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995  and  1996  is  shown  in  a  table  which  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  record.  The  information  follows: 
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ADDITIONAL  SUPPORT 

Mr.  Myers.  Please  provide  a  breakdown  of  the  specific  tasks  and  funding  associated 
with  the  "Additional  Support"  activity  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  breakdown  of  tasks  and  funding  for  the  "Additional  Support"  for 
fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996  is  shown  in  a  table  which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
record.  The  information  follows: 

ADDITIONAL  SUPPORT  TASKS  AND  FUNDING 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 

FY  1994         FY  1995         FY  1996 

Chicago  Field  Office  S&S  Staff  $  1,503  $  1,532  $  1,532 
Headquarters  Physical  Security  Upgrade 

Technical  Assistance  313  313  313 
Technical  Support  to  Headquarters  and 

Field  Assistance  3,043  2,891  3,208 

Support  Services  Contracts  9,165  7,695  8,587 

AOSS  Modernization  900  1,200  1,493 

Maintenance  of  Headquarters  Security  Alarm  290  350  350 

Total  Additional  Support  $15,214  $13,981  $15,483 


MAINTENANCE  OF  SEPARATE  OFHCES  FOR  S&S  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Myers.  Why  do  other  program  organizations  in  the  Department  need  to 
maintain  separate  offices  for  safeguards  and  security  activities? 

Mr.  Baker.  Other  DOE  program  organizations  have  maintained  that  it  is  necessary 
to  operate  separate  safeguards  and  security  functions  in  order  to  provide  program 
management  and  direction  as  well  as  field  assistance  in  the  Safeguards  and  Security  area. 

Mr.  Myers.  Isn't  this  a  duplicafion  of  effort  and  confusing  to  the  field  and  contractor 
organizations  who  may  receive  conflicting  guidance? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  problems  of  duplication  and  redundancy  of  effort  have  been  raised 
and  several  options  to  correct  this  situation  are  under  consideration.   More  importantly, 
the  Secretary's  Strategic  Aligimient  Team  has  been  charged  to  eliminate  redundancy 
across  all  areas  of  the  Department,  including  Safeguards  and  Security.  The  Strategic 
Alignment  Team  has  been  briefed  on  the  Safeguards  and  Security  issue  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Team  report  will  include  recommendations  to  correct  any 
duplication  and  redundencies. 
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SECURITY  I^^VESTIGATIONS  UNCOSTED  BALANCES 


Mr.  Myers.  Why  does  this  program  have  very  large  uncosted  baljinces? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Department  continues  to  downsize  the  number  of  classified 
activities.  The  clearances  are  estimated  to  be  reduced  from  154,000  to  approximately 
142,000  as  a  result  of  downsizing,  continuation  of  the  national  laboratories'  direction  to 
eliminate  corporate  policies  that  require  all  employees  to  be  cleared  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  and  the  Department's  ongoing  efforts  to  reduce  the  numbers  and  levels  of 
DOE  access  authorizations.  However,  as  a  result  of  these  positive  efforts,  unanticipated 
large  uncosted  balances  have  occurred. 

Mr.  Myers.  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  reduce  these  balances? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Department  has  been  proactive  in  utilizing  prior  year  uncosted 
balances  to  offset  new  obligational  authority  (NOA)  requirements.   In  FY  1994,  we 
reduced  NOA  through  the  use  of  $13  million  of  prior  year  uncosted.  In  FY  1995,  we  are 
using  approximately  $5  million  and,  as  you  can  see,  our     FY  1996  NOA  has  been 
reduced  by  $13  million.  We  believe  that  uncosted  balances  will  be  at  an  acceptable  level 
by  the  end  of  FY  1996. 

SECURITY  INVESTIGATIONS  -  STATISTICS 

Mr.  Myers.  Provide  by  location  the  number  and  types  of  clearances  held  by  DOE 
employees,  contractors  and  other  federal  employees  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995. 

Mr.  Baker.  Summaries  by  location  of  DOE  clearance  statistics  for  FY  1994  and  FY 
1995  are  shown  in  two  tables  which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record.  The  information 
follows: 
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CLEARANCE  STATISTICS  ?CR  FY  1994 


DOE 

EMPLOYEES 

CONTRACTORS 

OGA 

CONGRESS 

TOTAL. 

ALBUQUERQUE 

Q 

1.539 

31.453 

154 

0 

33.146 

TS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 

72 

2.443 

0 

0 

2.515 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1.611 

33.896 

154 

0 

35.661 

CHICAGO 

Q 

236 

1.013 

2 

0 

1.251 

TS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 

23 

368 

0 

0 

391 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

259 

1.381 

2 

0 

1.642 

HEADQUARTERS 

Q 

3.818 

2,803 

4.111 

287 

11.019 

TS 

123 

14 

3 

0 

140 

L 

61 

238 

153 

1 

453 

S 

399 
4.401 

531 
3.586 

9 
4.276 

0 
288 

939 

Total 

12,551 

IDAHO 

Q 

267 

2,987 

33 

0 

3.287 

TS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 

173 

8.024 

9 

0 

8.206 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

440 

11.011 

42 

0 

11.493 

NEVADA 

Q 

394 

5.515 

24 

0 

5.933 

TS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 

0 

172 

1 

0 

173 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

394 

5.687 

25 

0 

6.106 

OAK  RIDGE 

Q 

553 

14,583 

77 

0 

15.213 

TS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 

285 

7.752 

20 

0 

8.057 

S 

0 
838 

3 

0 
97 

0 
0 

3 

Total 

22.338 

23.273 

OAKLAND 

Q 

203 

12.542 

6 

0 

12,751 

TS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 

28 

355 

0 

0 

383 

s 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Total  233  12.897 


CLEARANCE  STATISTICS  FOR  FY  1994 
(Continued) 


DOE 

DOE 

EMPLOYEES 

CONTRACTORS 

OGA 

CONGRESS 

TOTAL 

PIIISBURGH 

Q 

268 

3.275 

27 

0 

3.570 

TS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 

0 

6.196 

5 

0 

6.201 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

268 

9.471 

32 

0 

9.771 

RICHLAND 

Q 

90 

1.849 

14 

0 

1.953 

TS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 

135 

2.638 

13 

0 

2.786 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

225 

4.487 

27 

0 

4.739 

ROCKY  FLATS 

Q 

154 

6.212 

7 

0 

6.373 

TS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 

29 

520 

3 

0 

552 

s 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

183 

6.732 

10 

0 

6.925 

SAVANNAH  RIVER 

Q 

408 

10,610 

39 

0 

11.057 

TS 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

L 

103 

10.205 

3 

0 

10.311 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

511 

20.818 

42 

0 

21.371 

SCHENECTADY 

0 

89 

1.542 

14 

0 

1.645 

TS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 

0 

5.632 

0 

0 

5.632 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

89 

7.174 

14 

0 

7.277 

TOTALS 

0 

8.019 

94,384 

4.508 

287 

107.198 

TS 

123 

17 

3 

0 

143 

L 

909 

44.543 

207 

1 

45.660 

S 

401 

534 

9 

0 

944 

GRAND  TOTAL 


9.452 


139.478 


153.945 
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CLEARANCE  STATISTICS  FOR  FY  1995 


DOE 

DOE 

EMPLOYEES 

CONTRACTORS 

OGA 

CONGRESS 

TOTAL 

ALBUQUERQUE 

0 

1.271 

28.152 

138 

0 

29,561 

TS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 

305 

4.524 

11 

0 

4.840 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1.576 

32.676 

149 

0 

34.401 

CHICAGO 

0 

222 

889 

2 

0 

1.113 

TS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 

27 

290 

0 

0 

317 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

249 

1.179 

2 

0 

1.430 

HEADQUARTERS 

Q 

3.804 

2.688 

4.078 

233 

10.803 

TS 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

L 

383 

654 

173 

0 

1.210 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

4,186 

3.342 

4.251 

233 

12.014 

IDAHO 

0 

243 

1.775 

25 

0 

2.043 

TS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 

187 

4.443 

8 

0 

4.638 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

430 

6.218 

33 

0 

6.681 

NEVADA 

Q 

388 

4.625 

32 

0 

5.045 

TS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 

0 

123 

6 

0 

129 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

388 

4.748 

38 

0 

5.174 

OAK  RIDGE 

Q 

556 

13.321 

56 

0 

13.933 

TS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 

279 

7.853 

17 

0 

8.149 

S 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Total 

835 

21.177 

73 

0 

22.085 

OAKLAND 

Q 

214 

11.542 

5 

0 

11.761 

TS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 

34 

906 

0 

0 

940 

s 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

248 

12.448 

5 

0 

12.701 

CLEARANCE  STATISTICS  FOR  FY  1995 
(Continued) 


DOE 

DOE 

EMPLOYEES 

CONTRACTORS 

PITTSBURGH 

0 

248 

3.026 

TS 

0 

0 

L 

0 

6.938 

S 

0 

0 

Total 

248 

9.964 

RICHLAND 

0 

74 

1.528 

TS 

0 

0 

L 

140 

2.233 

S 

0 

0 

Total 

214 

3.761 

ROCKY  FLATS 

0 

155 

5,511 

TS 

0 

0 

L 

30 

583 

S 

0 

0 

Total 

185 

6.094 

SAVANNAH  RIVER 

Q 

398 

9.045 

TS 

0 

0 

L 

136 

11.018 

S 

0 

0 

Total 

534 

20.063 

SCHENECTADY 

0 

86 

1.408 

TS 

0 

0 

L 

0 

5.207 

S 

0 

0 

OGA  CONGRESS 


TOTAL 


TOTALS 
0 
TS 

L 


7,659 

1 

1.521 

0 


83.510 

0 

44,772 


20 

0 

3.294 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6.942 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

10.236 

14 

0 

1,616 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2.385 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

4,001 

43 

0 

5.709 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

621 

0 

0 

0 

51 

0 

6.330 

90 

0 

9.533 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

11.194 

0 

0 

0 

130 

0 

20,727 

15 

0 

1,509 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

5.227 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

6.736 

4,518 

233 

95.920 

0 

0 

1 

299 

0 

46,592 

0 

0 

3 

GRAND  TOTAL 


9.181 


128.; 


4,817 


142.516 
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SECURITY  REINVESTIGATIONS  SAVINGS 

Mr.  Myers.  How  much  could  be  saved  by  increasing  the  length  of  time  between 
security  reinvestigations  by  one  year? 

Mr.  Baker.  Based  on  the  current  number  of  active  security  clearances,  less  than 
$4.0M  per  year  could  be  saved  by  increasing  the  time  between  reinvestigations  from  five 
to  six  years. 

Mr.  Myers.  What  length  of  time  do  other  agencies  use  for  reinvestigations? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Department  of  Energy  reinvestigation  5-year  cycle  is  consistent  with 
all  other  Government  agencies. 

EMERGENCY  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Myers.  How  are  efforts  of  this  office  coordinated  with  emergency  response 
and  operations  activities  funded  in  other  DOE  program  areas?  Could  cost  savings  be 
achieved  by  consolidating  all  of  these  activities  under  one  manager? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Management  has  responsibilities  for 
overall  direction  of  the  Department's  Emergency  Management  System,  which  provides  a 
consistent  framework  for  the  Department's  emergency  planning,  preparedness,  readiness 
assurance,  and  response  activities.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Management  serves  as  the 
Department's  focal  point  and  interagency  point-of-contact  for  all  emergency  planning, 
preparedness  and  response  activities.  In  addition,  this  Office  serves  as  the  point-of- 
contact  for  assessments  of  hostile  threats  to  Departmental  facilities  and  all  nuclear  threat 
assessments. 

The  Emergency  Management  System  has  been  established  to  ensure  that  the 
Depjirtment  maintains  a  fully  coordinated  and  integrated  emergency  management 
program.  Coordination  is  accomplished  by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Management 
through  a  number  of  mechanisms  and  activities,  including:  chairing  the  Department's 
Emergency  Management  Advisory  Committee,  which  is  comprised  of  representatives  of 
all  Departmental  elements  with  emergency  responsibilities  and  interests;  participation  in 
the  directives  development  process  which  sets  Departmental  responsibiUties,  authorities, 
and  requirements;  review  and  coordination  of  emergency  readiness  assurance  plans; 
concurrence  in  selection  of  Departmental  representatives  to  interagency  and 
international  committees,  work  groups,  and  task  forces;  and  standardization  of 
emergency  terminology  and  concepts,  emergency  plaiming  and  preparedness  guidance 
and  training  programs. 

On  May  12,  1994,  Under  Secretary  Curtis  established  a  Task  Force  to  review 
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consolidation  of  Headquarters  Emergency  Management  functions  and  activities  to 
promote  efficiency  and  reduce  costs.  The  Task  Force  concluded  that  the  existing 
Emergency  Management  System  provides  the  basis  for  an  efficient  operating  system 
within  and  outside  the  Department,  and  that  no  significant  cost  saving  could  be  realized 
by  consolidating  Headquarters  Emergency  Management  functions  and  activities. 
However,  the  Task  Force  identified  several  enhancements  to  improve  efficiencies  and 
reduce  costs. 

Some  actions  associated  with  these  activities  to  reduce  cost  and  promote  efficiency  were 
put  on  hold  as  a  result  of  the  Secretary's  strategic  alignment  initiative,  which  commenced 
activities  on  January  3,  1995.  One  of  the  charges  of  the  Strategic  Alignment  Team  is  to 
identify  ways  to  reduce  costs  and  promote  efficiencies  by  elimination  of  redundancies 
and  duplications  across  the  Department.  A  report  is  to  be  delivered  by  April  28,  1995, 
with  implementation  of  Departmentally  accepted  recommendations  by  September  30, 
1995. 


EMERGENCY  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Myers.  Please  provide  a  Department-wide  crosscut  of  emergency  response  and 
operations  funding  by  program  and  account,  and  associated  FTEs  for  fiscal  years  1994. 1995. 
and  1996. 

Mr  Baker.  I  would  like  to  provide  ubles  for  the  record  which  Ust  the  funding  and  associated 
FTEs  for  the  Department's  emergency  response  and  operations  programs.  The  information 
follows: 


Department  of  Energy 
Emergency  crosscut  table 

(DoUars  in  millions) 


Organization 

Appropriation 
Program 


31.3 

33.5 

33.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

9.2 

10.6 

10.6 

8.2 

7.4 

7.4 

8.8 

10.1 

10.9 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

3.7 

2.9 

2.9 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.9 

Defense  Programs 
Weapons  Activities 
Stocltpile  Management 

Core  Stocl(pile  Management 

Field  Emergency  Operations  Center  (EOC) 

Radiological/Nuclear  Accident  Response 

Nuclear  En^rgency  Search  Team  (NEST) 

Federal  Radiological  Monitoring  and  Assessment  Center  (FRMAC) 
Aerial  Measurerttents  System  (AMS) 
Atmospheric  Release  Advisory  Capability  (ARAC) 
Accident  Response  Group  (ARG) 
Radiological  Assistance  Program  (RAP) 

Radiation  Emergency  Assistance  Center/Training  Site  (REAC/TS) 
Special  Applications 
Emergency  Management  Support 

Washington  Aerial  Measurements  Operations  Facility  Replacenvent 
Subtotal,  Defense  Programs  1/  72.7  74.6  76.6 

Nonproliferation  &  National  Security 
Weapons  Activities 
Program  Direction 

Emergency  Management  17.3  17.3  20.1 

Emergency  Preparedness 

Emergency  Preparedness  4^8 4^6 4.6 

Subtotal,  Nonproliferation  &  National  Security  22.1  21.9  24.7 

Office  of  Policy 

Emergency  Preparedness 

Emergency  Planning  4.1  3.6  3.6 

OfDce  of  Nuclear  Energy 

Nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 

Oak  liidge  Landlord,  Emergency  Operations  Center  1 .5  1 .4  1 .4 

Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management 
Nuclear  Waste  Fund 

NuclcarWastePolicy  Amendments  Aa  Section  180(c)  Implementation  0.2  0.2  0.2 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  0.2  0.3  0.3 


1/  Defense  Programs  funding  for  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  is  provided  on  a  comparable  basis. 


Department  of  Energy 

Emergency  crosscut  table 

(DoUan  in  millions) 


Organization 
Appropriation 
Program 


Assistant  Secretary  for  Fossil  Energy 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Fossil  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
Subtotal,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fossil  Energy 

Environmental  Management 

Defense  Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste  Management 
Waste  Management 

Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant 

Wesicm  Governors  Association 

Emergency  Response  Agreeement  between  New  Mexico  and  DOE 
(STIPULATED  AGREEMENT) 
SubtoUl,  Waste  Management 

Environmental  Restoration 
Femald 

Emergency  Preparedness 

Compliance  and  Program  Coordination 
Emergency  Management 

Nuclear  Material  and  FaciUty  SubUization 
Albuquerque  Operations  OfTice 

Emergency  Operations 

Idaho  Operations  ORice 

INEL  Emergency  Preparedness 

INEL  Emergency  Response  Facility  Project 

INEL  Firertgbters 

Ohio  Field  Office 

Emergency  Operations 

Richland  Operations  Office 

Field  Emergency  Operations  Center 
and  Field  Emergency  Preparedness 

Rocky  Flats  Office 

Emergency  Operations  Center 

On-Site  Emergency  Preparedness 

Off-Site  Emergency  Preparedness 
Subtotal,  Nuclear  Material  and  Facility  StabUization 
Subtotal,  Defense  Environmental  Restoration 
and  Waste  Management 


206.8 

243.7 

312.7 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

2.1 

2.4 

2.0 

1.0 

5.3 

5.2 

4.7 

3.6 

3.7 

TOTAL,  Department  of  Energy 


0.3 
3.8 
0.6 

0.3 
3.8 
0.6 

0.2 
3.2 
0.5 

17.8 

21.4 

20.1 

30.3 

39.8 

50.4 

Department  of  Energy 

Emergency  crosscut  tabk 

Federal  FTE's 


OrganlzaUon 


Defense  Programs 
Weapons  Activities 

Stoclcpile  Management  2/  26  26  26 

NonproUferation  &  National  Security 

Weapons  Activities  29                 28                 28 

Emergency  Preparedness  41 39 39^ 

Subtotal,  NonproUferation  &  National  Security  70                 67                 67 

Office  of  Policy 

Emergency  Preparedness  26  26  25 

Office  of  Nuclear  Energy 

Nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development  0  0  0 

Office  of  CiviUan  Radioactive  Waste  Management 
Nuclear  Waste  Fund 

Bonneville  Power  Administration 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Fossil  Energy 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Fossil  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
Subtotal,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fossil  Energy 

Environmental  Management 

Defense  Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste  MgmL 

Waste  Management 
Environmental  Restoration 
Compliance  and  Program  Coordination 
Nuclear  Material  and  Facility  Stabilization 
Subtotal,  Defense  Environmental  Restoration 
and  Waste  Management 

TOTAL,  Department  of  Energy 


1 

1 

1 

8 

6 

6 

173 

1 

166 

1 
1 

165 

• 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

95 

95 

89 

100 

100 

94 

2/  Defense  Programs  Federal  FTEs  for  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  are  provided  on  a  comparable  basis. 


Mr.  Myers.  How  many  support  service  contractors  are  funded  in  this  program? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Management  funds  24  support  service 
contractors,  14  individuals  in  direct  support  of  the  24-hour  Watch  Office  function  and  10 
individuals  in  support  of  the  activities  of  the  Planning  and  Preparedness  and  Response 
divisions.  In  addition,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Management  funds  a  roster  of  48 
technical  experts  who  are  used  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  augment  the  technical 
capabilities  of  the  staff  for  the  conduct  of  evjiluations  and  appraisals.  These  technical 
experts  are  typically  employed  for  periods  of  five  to  ten  days  to  support  these  activities, 
and  would  account  for  no  more  than  five  Kits  per  year. 

Mr.  Myers.  Please  describe  how  the  emergency  management  activities  funded 
by  the  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee  differ  from  those  funded  by  this 
subcommittee? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  emergency  management  activities  funded  by  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  have  two  principal  components.  They  are:  (1)  planning, 
which  includes  broad  energy  policy  formulation  and  guidance  reporting  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Policy;  and  (2)  operations,  which  includes  activities  to  identify  and  assess 
emergency  energy  situations  and  ensures  an  integrated  response  reporting  to  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Management.  Both  of  these  functions  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  price  and 
allocation  programs  administered  by  the  Economic  Regulatory  Administration  which 
historically  have  been  funded  with  other  Federal  energy  administration  programs  under 
the  Interior  Appropriation. 

The  operations  function  is  primarily  involved  with  national  security  matters  related  to 
impacts  of  supply  disruptions  on  national  security,  public  safety  and  the  energy 
infrastructure.   We  provide  direct  support  to  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  during  supply  disruptions  caused  by  natural  disasters  or  man-made  events  under 
the  Federal  Response  Plans,  and  support  for  their  continuity  of  government  and 
operations  activities.  In  addition,  we  work  with  other  Federal,  state  and  local 
governments  and  industry  for  direct  response  to  disasters  and  to  provide  assistance  in 
restoration  of  essential  energy  services. 

In  contrast,  emergency  management  activities  funded  by  the  Energy  and  Water  budget 
are  directed  towards  DOE  operations  and  activities  which  include:   maintaining  the 
national  security  and  protection  of  workers,  the  public,  and  the  environment  through 
comprehensive  emergency  planning,  preparedness,  and  response  programs;  developing, 
maintaining,  and  promulgating  planning  and  preparedness  guidance  and  readiness 
assurance  activities  for  effective  implementation  of  the  Department's  emergency 
management  system;  operating  and  maintaining  the  Headquarters  Emergency  Operations 
Center  and  Technical  Support  Center  for  effective  and  efficient  emergency  notification 
and  response;  and  providing  program  direction  for  operation  of  the  Liquefied  Gaseous 
Fuels  Spill  Test  Facility  program  for  conducting  spill  tests. 


Mr.  Myers.  Why  should  individual  program  offices  have  their  own  emergency 
management  organizations  when  there  is  a  central  Departmental  office  for  emergency 
management? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Management  provides  overall  direction 
for  the  Department's  Emergency  Management  System  through  the  promulgation  of 
requirements,  implementing  guidance,  and  technical  standards.  The  Office  of  Emergency 
Management  also  ensures  the  readiness  of  the  emergency  response  capabilities  of 
Departmental  elements  through  appraisals  of  emergency  management  programs, 
evailuations  of  emergency  response  exercises,  and  reviews  of  Emergency  Readiness 
Assurance  Plans  developed  by  contractor  and  Departmental  elements. 

The  emergency  management  organizations  within  individual  program  offices  provide 
program-specific  implementation  of  the  requirements,  guidance,  and  technical  standards 
associated  with  the  Emergency  Management  System.  In  addition,  Defense  Programs 
provides  programmatic  direction  for  the  Department's  seven  radiological  emergency 
response  assets,  which  include:   the  Nuclear  Emergency  Search  Team;  Accident 
Response  Group;  Aerial  Measuring  System;  Atmospheric  Release  Advisory  Capability; 
Federal  Radiological  Monitoring  and  Assessment  Center;  Radiation  Emergency 
Assistance  Center/Training  Center;  and.  Radiological  Assistance  Program. 
Environmental  Management  provides  programmatic  direction  for  the  transportation 
emergency  preparedness  program. 

Mr.  Myers.  Please  provide  a  list  of  all  tests  performed  or  platmed  at  the 
Liquefied  Gaseous  SpiU  Test  Facility  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995  and  1996? 

Mr.  Baker.  Provided  below  is  a  list  of  all  tests  performed  or  planned  at  the 
Liquefied  Gaseous  Spill  Test  Facility  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995  and  19%.  Additionally,  I 
have  "letters  of  intent"  ft^om  various  industry  (Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  Exxon 
Research  and  Engineering,  and  DuPont  Specialty  Chemicals),  and  other  government 
agencies  (Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  DOD  Central  Masint  Office)  citing  their 
intended  use  of  the  Spill  Test  Facility  in  FY  19%  which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
record.  The  information  follows: 
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Sponsor 
DOE/NN-20 

Aerospace  Corporation 


Chemical  Analysis  by  Laser  Interrogation 
of  Proliferation  Effluents  (CALIOPE) 

Effluent  Tracking  Experiment  (ETE) 


Sponsor 
DOE/NN-20 

DuPont 

Aerospace  Corporation 

Science  Application  International 
Corporation 

US  Environmental  Protection 
Agency 

EXXON  Research  and  Engineering 
Petroleum  Environmental 
Research  Forum  (PERF) 


FY  1995 

Program 

CALIOPE  (October  1994  plus 
May/June/July  1995) 

HAZMAT  Training  (November  1994) 

ETE  (December  1994) 

Holistic  UAV/SAW  Sensor  Integration 
Effort  (HUSSIE) 

Carbon  Dioxide 

Carbon  Dioxide  Dispersion  Modeling 


Stanford  Research  Institute 


Nonproliferation  Sensor  Development 
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FY  1996 


Sponsor 

DOE/NN-20 

DuPont 

Aerospace  Corporation 

USEPA 

Science  Application  International 
Corporation 

Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries 

EXXON  Research  and 
Engineering  PERF 

DOD/Central  Masint  Office 

Stanford  Research  Institute 
Gas  Research  Institute 
NN-60/Industry 


Program 

CALIOPE 

HAZMAT  Training 

ETE 

Various  HAZMAT  Releases 

HUSSIE 

LNG  Dispersion 
Dispersion  Modeling  Project 

UAV  Battlefield  Environment  Test  with 
simulated  presence  of  chemical  weapons 

Nonproliferation  Sensor  Development 

Refrigerated  Ammonia  Test 

Collaborative  HAZMAT  Training 
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Jm.  MITSUBISHI  HEAVY  INDUSTRIES  AMERICA,  INC. 

March  6,  1995 


Mr.  Albert  G.  Dictz,  Jr.,  Senior  Scientific  and  Technical  Advisor 

Office  of  Fossil  Energy,  Department  of  Energy 

Washington  DC  20545 

fax:(301)903-4106 

tel:  (301)  903 -2617 


Dear  Mr.  Dietz: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  hospitality  during  Dr.  R.  Ohba  of  MHI-Nagasaki  R&D 
Center  and  my  visit  to  your  NEVADA- LGFSTF. 

As  wc  discussed  with  you  at  NEVADA  Test  Site,  we  have  a  plan  to  conduct  LNG  dispersion 
experiments  in  Summer  1 996  at  your  test  site,  and  now  we  are  under  project  planning  wort 
and  cost  estimation  work  with  Dr.  Havens  of  University  of  Arkansas.  He  will  help  MHI  as  the 
experiment  director  of  the  test. 

Then,  you  are  kindly  requested  to  be  informed  that  we  have  intent  to  conduct  (he  experiment 
mentioned  above,  and  please  let  us  know  as  soon  as  possible  if  there  are  any  difficulties  for 
our  conducting  experiments  mentioned  above  in  Summer  1996. 

We  would  like  to  ask  you  to  give  the  information  for  our  current  work  if  necessary,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  sonje  discussion  with  you  after  our  current  work  is  finished. 

Your  kind  cooperation  will  be  highly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Makoto  Harada 

Manager,  Research  and  Business  Development 


630  Fifth  Avenue  TELEPHONE  FACSIMILE 

Ne»  York.  (fX-JiaUU,  (212)969-9000  (212)262  2113/3301 

BdEoMtfTOoc  1212)  2623302/3330 
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E^JijON  RESEARCH  AND  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 


r  0£P»RU<£MI 


PO  BOX  101.  FLORHAM  PARK,  NEW  JERSEY  07932-0101 


March  6.  1995 


PERF  Testing  At  The  Nevada 
Spill  Test  Facility 


Mr.  Albert  G  Dietz 

U.S.  Department  of  Energy 

Office  of  Non-Proliferation  &  National  Security,  NN-60 

1000  Independence  Avenue,  SW 

Washington.  D.C.  20585 

DearAl: 

As  you  know,  a  series  of  field  experiments  are  scheduled  by  the  PERF  93-16  Dispersion  Modeling 
Project  at  Department  of  Energy's  (DOE)  Spill  Test  Facility  (STF)  in  Nevada  during  late  summer  this  year 
In  your  call  of  March  3,  1995  to  me,  you  were  interested  to  learn  if  the  Project  or  PERF  is  plarming 
additional  tests  in  1996  and  beyond  at  the  STF 

The  PERF  93-16  Project  is  not  planning  additional  testing  at  the  STF  in  1996  or  beyond  at  this  time 
However,  if  construction  equipment  is  not  able  to  access  the  site  due  to  wet  ground  conditions,  the 
possibility  exists  that  the  "95  field  experiments  may  be  scrubbed  and  rescheduled  as  were  the  second  series  of 
CO2  experiments  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency    This  situation  is  viewed  as  remote  at  this  time 
As  far  as  other  PERF  projects  conducting  tests  at  the  STF,  that  is  possible    But,  I  know  of  no  project 
aaively  planning  to  use  the  site  at  this  time 

However  within  industry,  the  STF  is  recognized  as  a  worid  class  facility  for  atmospheric  research  into 
dispersion  and  mitigation  of  hazardous  substances    Industry's  interest  in  utilizing  the  site  is  demonstrated  by 
our  record  of  working  at  the  Nevada  site    Further,  the  importance  of  atmospheric  dispersion  and  mitigation 
research  for  accidental  releases  of  hazardous  substances  is  expected  to  continue  in  the  coming  years    As 
other  PERF  projects  become  better  defined,  utilizing  the  STF  will  surely  be  considered  so  long  as  it  remains 
operational,  efficient,  and  cost-effective 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  regarding  PERF  projects,  please  contact  members  of  the  PERF 
management  committee 

Very  truly  vours. 


T  VI  J    IIMIT    JWII3,       y 

Kenneth  W  Steinberg    /j 
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OwPon:  SpccuHy  CKtnicals 
Chcilnut  Rurt  Plan 
P  0  Box  13709 
Wi.m.n<)ier.  CE  19323-6703 
fan  (3971 999^396 
TeleiGS0339€0ei  V.CIUVV 


DuPont  Specialty  Chemicals 


22.  1994 


Dr.  Albert  G.  Dicu 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

OfBce  of  Energy  Management,  NM-60 

270  CC,  Room  3049 

Washington.  DC    20585 

Dear  Dr.  Dietz: 

This  letter  is  to  eonfirm  our  earlier  cooversatior  regarding  the  use  of  the  DOE's  Liquefied 
Gaseous  Fuels  Spill  Test  Facility  (LOFSTF)  in  Mercury,  Nevada.  DuPont  Specialty  Chemicals 
(die  Specialty  Sulfur  Products,  Acids  and  Services  Business)  would  like  to  reserve  (he  three  weeks 
of  May  1 3, 20,  and  27  m  1996  for  our  Fuming  Acids  Mitigation  Workshops   We  anticipate 
running  ttuot  ooe-wedc  woilcshops  during  this  time  The  sdieduk  may  be  adjusted  if  the  number 
of  expected  participants  increases/decreases.  We  will  keep  your  office  informed  of  our  plans  as  the 
reserved  datM  get  closer.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  lei  nw  know  at  (302)  999-3480 


Sincerely, 

Mark  J.  Salzbrenner 

Sr.  Tednucal  Service  Fnginrer 

DuPont  Specialty  Chemicals 
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P     ^%     \  UNITED  STATES  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

I  22^  '  WASHINGTON.  DC    20460 


MAR  10  1995  oFFccof 

StXCWASTE  ANOEMtllCENCv 
RESPONSE 

Al  Dietz 

US  DOE 

Office  of  Emergency  Management 

NN-60 

270  CC  Room  3047 

Washington  DC   20585 

Dear  Mr.  Dietz; 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  inform  you  of  our  intent 
to  continue  to  encourage  spill  tests,  atmospheric  dispersion 
model  tests,  mitigation  system  tests  and  research  at  the  Nevada 
Plats  Liquified  Gaseous  Fuels  Spill  Test  Facility.   Depending  on 
the  outcome  of  tests  scheduled  for  the  near  future,  we  also  hope 
to  encourage  domestic  and  international  organizations  to  continue 
to  use  the  facility  for  further  model  validation  studies. 

Under  Title  IX  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1990,  as  amended, 
(CAA) ,  EPA  has  been  given  the  responsibility  for  spill  tests  of 
at  least  2  substances  per  year.   In  addition,  under  Title  III  of 
the  CAA,  EPA  must  require  sources  handling  certain  substances  to 
assess  worst  case  and  other  more  likely  accidental  release 
scenarios.   Given  these  mandates,  EPA  believes  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  research  work  on  the  validity  of  atmospheric 
dispersion  modeling  tools  and  their  application  to  real -world 
disaster  situations  continue. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  our  chemical  accident 
prevention  and  research  efforts,  please  96ntact  me  at 
202-260-8600  or  Craig  Matthiessen  at 


CC .      C.    Matthiessen 


1/  r<^^'' 


V/^' 


Jim" 

Chemifcal  Emergency  Preparedness 
ana  Prevention  Office 


^T^T"      Recycled/Recyclable 


mV  .„.^     VII,.  <c,, ^-. 
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CENTRAL  MASINT  OFFICE 
Central  MASINT  Technology  Coordination  Office  (CMTCO) 


3-Mar-95 
MEMORANDUM  FOR  Dr.  A  Dietz,  Dqnitinent  of  Energy 

FROM:    CMTCO/SI  Patrick  AFB.  FL 

SUBJECT:  Future  Use  of  Nevada  Spill  Test  Facility 

1 .  As  you  know,  CMTCO,  under  Defense  Airborne  Reconnaissance  Office  (DARO)  sponsorship, 
will  conduct  the  first  flight  test  of  a  MASINT  sensor  on  board  an  unmanned  aerial  vehicle  (UAV) 
in  April,  1995  at  the  DOE's  Nevada  Test  Site/  Liquefied  Gaseous  Fuels  Spill  Test  Facility  This 
test  will  simulate  an  austere  battlefield  environment  with  the  simulated  presence  of  chemical 
weapons.  A  UAV,  integrated  with  a  chemical  stgent  detection,  identification,  and  quantification 
device,  will  fly  tfirough  a  cloud  of  simulated  chemical  agents  and  data-link  information  specific 
to  the  cloud  back  to  a  remotely  located  ground  control  station.  The  uniqueness  of  this  test  is 
demonstrated  by  die  &ct  that  no  direct  human  contact  with  the  chemical  simulant  will  be 
required.  This  same  type  of  system,  in  a  real  chemical  envirorunent,  would  increase  persoimel 
survivability  because  of  it's  ^ility  to  remotely  detect,  identify,  and  quantify  potentially  lethal 
cbemical  agents. 

2.  DOE's  Spill  Test  Facility  provides  the  ideal  environment,  isolation,  and  flexibility  we  require 
to  cany  out  this  type  of  concept  demonstration  flight.  Additionally,  DOE  personnel  we  have 
worked  with  throughout  the  concept  and  planning  stages  of  this  effort  have  been  extremely 
helpfiil  in  virtually  every  matter  -  safety,  logistics,  personnel  accommodations,  document 
preparation  and  review,  and  countless  others.  We  feel  this  entire  effort  has  been  successful 
beonise  of  the  team  approach  taken  by  all  involved,  especially  DOE/NV. 

3.  Based  upon  diese  facts,  we  feel  that  some  fiiture  CMTCO/DARO  tests  that  we  conduct  would 
be  very  well  accommodated  at  the  STF.  We  have  spoken  with  CMTCO  and  DOE  personnel 
about  other  flight  tests  within  the  next  two  fiscal  years  that  could  only  work  within  our  concept 
of  operations  if  conducted  at  your  Spill  Test  Facility. 

3.  We  look  forward  to  the  impending  success  of  our  test  at  STF  in  April,  and  to  a  mutually 
beneficial  relationship  between  our  two  organizations  in  the  fiiture.  If  1  can  be  of  further 
assistance,  please  call  me  or  Mr.  Nick  Gritti  at  (407)  494-4788 


Robert  D  Reehoom.  Major.  USAF 
Chief,  Sensor  Integration 


Pioneering  the  MASINT  Edge 
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Mr.  Myers.  How  are  the  proposed  program  artivities  at  the  LGFST  coordinated 
with  the  Office  of  Energy  Research's  program  of  atmospheric  studies  to  validate  models 
of  chemical  dispersion?  Have  your  reviewed  this  program  to  see  if  it  meets  the  needs  of 
the  emergency  operations  program? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  proposed  program  activities  at  the  Liquefied  Gaseous  Fuels  Spill 
Test  Facility  (LGFSTF)  are  coordinated  and  will  complement  the  Office  of  Energy 
Research's  program  of  atmospheric  studies  to  validate  models.  Energy  Research 
supports  a  meteorological  sciences  program  that  conducts  research  on  atmospheric  flow 
and  the  transport  and  diffusion  of  atmospheric  contaminants  in  areas  of  complex  terrain. 
The  scales  of  interest  range  from  1  or  2  kilometers  out  to  distances  of  100  kilometers  or 
more.  The  studies  are  related  to  problems  of  air  quality  and  emergency  response 
monitoring  and  modeUng,  but  are  not  chemical  specific  for  investigating  discrete  species 
dispersion  physics  phenomenolo©'. 

The  poUutants  of  interest  (such  as  sulfur  dioxides  and  particulates  from  fossil  fuel  power 
plants  and  radionuclides  from  nuclear  power  plants)  are  typically  buoyant  or  neutrally- 
buoyant  in  nature  rather  than  dense  gases  (such  as  liquefied  natural  gas,  chlorine, 
ammonia,  etc.),  although  at  distances  of  several  kilometers  from  a  source  (the  far  field), 
a  dense  gas  would  typically  be  diluted  to  sufficient  levels  that  findings  from  this  program 
would  be  relevant. 

However,  all  of  the  models  used  for  prediction  of  air  pollutant  dispersion  or  radionuclide 
dispersion,  including  those  which  have  been  implemented  by  emergency  management 
activities  are  presently  based  on  passive  dispersion  modeling  principles.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  passive  dispersion  models  do  not  account  for  several  important 
physical  effects  upon  dispersion  which  can  significantly  effect  the  dispersion  (particularly 
in  the  near  field,  i.e.,  the  scales  of  interest  range  from  0  kilometers  out  to  1  or  2 
kilometers)  of  clouds  formed  from  accidental  releases  of  hazardous  chemicals. 

The  LGFSTF  was  specifically  designed  to  investigate  the  physical  effects  associated  with 
dense  gas  dispersion.  It  can  play  an  important  role  in  providing  for  the  required  field- 
test  verification  of  dense  gas  models  which  are  particular  to  chemical  specific  emergency 
response  management  requirements. 
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NAVIGATOR  STUDY 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  DOE  has  embarked  on  a  number  of  studies  and  analyses  to  review 
functions  and  potential  cost  reductions  ~  the  Galvin  Report  is  an  example.  Please  describe  a 
study  called  "Navigator"  including  the  intent  of  the  study. 

Dr.  Reis.  Given  the  Nation's  national  security  requirements  and  the  expected  future  weapons 
complex  environment,  including  resources,  I  determined  the  need  for  a  Defense  Programs  (DP) 
planning  process  that  could  be  visionary  in  thinking  to  look  far  enough  into  the  future  so  that 
fundamental  paradigm  shifts  may  be  implemented  without  getting  caught  up  in  a  day-to-day  crush 
of  business.  Therefore,  I  initiated  the  Navigator  Study,  also  known  as  Vision  2010.  It  is  part  of 
an  ongoing  internal  DP  strategic  planning  process,  intended  to  look  at  the  weapons  complex  of 
today  and  what  it  might  look  like  in  the  year  2010  in  terms  of  physical  layout  as  well  as  qualitative 
and  quantitative  capabilities. 


Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Who  is  involved  and  the  likely  date  the  study  will  conclude? 

Dr.  Reis.  Senior  Federal  managers  within  Defense  Programs  headquarters  and  field  staffs  and 
senior  laboratory  managers  form  the  study  team  cadre.  I  view  this  as  a  key  aspect  of  strategic 
planning  for  Defense  Programs.  As  such,  it  will  be  part  of  a  continuous  improvement  process 
with  no  specific  end  date. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Also  provide  similar  information  on  any  follow-on  studies  relative  to  the 
Navigator  study. 

Dr.  Reis.  The  next  major  event  in  this  process  is  the  completion  of  the  Stockpile  Stewardship 
and  Management  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Navigator  study  or  any  follow-on  studies  to  support 
a  reconunendation  that  the  weapons  labs  at  Lawrence  Livermore,  Sandia,  and  Los  Alamos 
continue  at  the  current  levels  of  effort,  manpower  and  fianding  they  have  maintained  for  the  past 
several  decades? 

Dr.  Reis.  No,  the  purpose  of  the  Navigator  study,  as  part  of  Defense  Programs  ongoing 
planning  process,  was  to  visualize  what  Defense  Programs  might  look  like  in  the  year  2010,  given 
the  Nation's  national  security  requirements  and  the  expected  environment,  including  resources. 
Some  initial  study  determinations  recognized  the  need  to  consolidate  activities,  while  providing 
the  capability  to  cost-effectively  remanufacture  weapons.  In  this  scenario,  the  weapons 
laboratories  must  assume  more  responsibility  for  production  capability  in  addition  to  their  existing 
responsibilities. 

LABORATORY  MANPOWER  AND  FUNDING 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Provide  the  stockpile-related  manpower  and  funding  levels  for  the  DOE 
weapons  labs  in  FYs  1985,  1990,  and  1995  as  well  as  projections  for  FY  1998.  Describe  any 
reductions  which  have  occurred  in  the  last  five  years  as  well  as  any  reductions  planned  for  the 


FY  1990 

FY  1995 

Change 

11,450 

10,239 

(1.211) 

$1,320.1 

$1,298.0 

($22.1) 
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future. 

Dr.  Reis.  Stockpile  related  activities  at  the  weapons  laboratories  have  been,  in  total, 
remarkably  stable  during  the  last  decade,  with  a  loss  of  fiill  time  equivalents  between  FY  1990  and 
FY  1995  of  1,21 1,  as  shown  in  a  table,  which  I  would  Hke  to  insert  in  the  record  The  information 
follows; 


STOCKPILE  STEWARDSHIP  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Laboratory  FTE's  and  Funding 
FY  1985,  1990,  and  FY  1995 


FY  1985 
Laboratory  Full  Time  Equivalents  1 1 ,876 

Operating  Expense  Dollars  in  Millions  $1,217.4 


However,  during  this  period  the  specific  activities  carried  out  by  the  laboratories  have  changed 
considerably.  The  biggest  change  at  the  laboratories  has  been  the  migration  of  Stockpile 
Management  activities  from  the  production  plants  to  the  laboratories.  This  movement  of 
responsibilities  from  Rocky  Flats,  Mound,  and  Pinellas  to  Sandia,  Los  Alamos,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  Lawrence  Livermore  has  increased  FTE's  in  these  areas  at  the  laboratories  by  about  740 
between  FY  1990  and  FY  1995  (since  FY  1989  the  increase  is  about  1,460)    Another  area  of 
significant  programmatic  growth  at  the  laboratories  has  been  in  the  increased  emphasis  on 
research  and  development  in  partnership  with  private  industry.  These  efforts  to  transfer 
technology  between  the  public  and  private  sectors,  new  since  FY  1990,  now  employs  over 
1,200  FTE's  at  the  laboratories 

Stockpile  related  areas  that  have  seen  declines  between  FY  1990  and  FY  1995  are  primarily 
activities  associated  with  the  development  of  new  weapons  systems.  A  major  effort  that  has  been 
terminated  was  the  Nuclear  Directed  Energy  Weapons  (NDEW)  program,  the  Department's 
research  efforts  associated  with  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  The  NDEW  program  supported 
about  800  FTE's  in  FY  1990.  Another  group  of  FTE's  that  have  been  reallocated  to  other 
activities  are  the  1,400  that  supported  underground  nuclear  testing  in  FY  1990.  A  third  major 
area  of  FTE  reductions  since  FY  1990  has  been  the  area  of  direct  laboratory  research  support  of 
the  weapons  stockpile.  While  efforts  such  as  the  archiving  of  past  testing  data  and  support  of 
weapons  dismantlements  have  grown  over  this  time  period,  the  lack  of  new  weapon  development 
projects  and  the  decreasing  size  of  the  active  stockpile  has  allowed  major  reductions  in  that  area. 
All  told,  direct  laboratory  research  support  of  the  weapons  stockpile  has  seen  a  reduction  in  FTE's 
of  about  1,100  since  FY  1990. 

The  last  major  parts  of  the  laboratories'  stockpile  related  activities  have  seen  only  modest 
decreases  between  FY  1990  and  FY  1995.  The  Core  Research  and  Advanced  Technology  efforts, 
the  scientific  base  programs  of  the  laboratories,  have  lost  about  170  FTE's  over  the  5  year  period, 
and  the  Inertial  Confinement  Fusion  program  lost  about  130.  As  stated  before,  the  net  effect  of 
all  of  these  major  program  changes  between  FY  1990  and  FY  1995  has  been  a  decrease  of  1,21 1 
full  time  equivalents. 
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As  we  move  to  implement  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  program,  the  laboratories  will  continue  to 
transition  into  areas  such  as  major  new  efforts  in  computational  simulations  associated  with  the 
Advanced  Strategic  Computing  Initiative  and  increased  research  into  the  production  processes  of 
the  new  complex.  At  the  same  time,  research  efforts  no  longer  required  to  maintain  the  stockpile 
to  provide  confidence  in  the  nation's  nuclear  deterrent  will  be  phased  out.  In  general,  we  expect 
these  two  currents  to  roughly  equal  each  other  in  size,  such  that  the  total  weapons  related  efforts 
at  the  laboratories  will  remain  at  about  the  present  level,  under  current  policy  guidance  and 
planning  assumptions. 

NAVIGATOR  STUDY 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Does  the  Navigator  study  include  an  analysis  of  other  stockpile  functions, 
such  as  manufacturing  capabilities,  quality  assurance,  stockpile  reliability  or  weapons  safety, 
within  the  DOE  complex?  If  so,  please  describe. 

Dr.  Reis.  Yes.  It  has  been  recognized  that,  at  low  rates  of  manufacture,  the  surveillance  and 
manufacturing  capability  must  be  highly  integrated  with  the  technological  backbone,  that  is  the 
laboratories.  However,  indepth  estimates  of  options  for  assuring  these  capabilities  have  not  been 
done;  they  will  be  done  as  a  part  of  the  planning  to  support  the  upcoming  programmatic 
environmental  impact  statement  on  stockpile  stewardship  and  stockpile  management. 

WEAPONS  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Describe  FY  94  and  FY  95  production  requirements  at  facilities  such  as 
Pantex,  Kansas  City  facility,  and  Y12.  Describe  the  types  and  numbers  of  non-nuclear  weapon 
components  provided  by  each  of  these  faciUties.  Provide  projections  for  FY  99. 

Dr.  Reis.  The  production  requirements  fi-om  FY  1994  through  FY  1999  are  shown  by  site  in  a 
table  which  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  record.  The  information  follows: 
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VELETEV 


VELETEV 


VELETED 


VELETEV 


VELETEV 


NAVIGATOR  STUDY 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  As  a  result  of  any  decisions  made  subsequent  to  the  Navigator  study  or 
follow-on  studies,  how  will  DOE  guarantee  meeting  production  requirements.  What  is  DOE's 
contingency  planning  for  production  capability? 

Dr.  Reis.  No  decisions  have  been  made.  The  Department  is  exploring  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  the  ability  to  requalify  weapons  and  retrofit  or  remanufacture  weapons  using  existing 
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technologies.  We  are  also  evaluating  our  ability  to  produce  a  limited  number  of  new  weapons  at 
the  weapons  laboratories  and  possibly  other  locations.  We  continue  to  produce  limited-life 
components  and  make  other  improvements  necessary  for  the  existing  weapons.  The 
programmatic  environmental  impact  statement  on  stockpile  stewardship  and  stockpile 
management  will  provide  options  the  Department  will  propose  to  meet  future  production  and 
contingency  requirements. 

With  regard  to  tritium,  the  Department  has  requested  funding  in  FY  1996  to  begin  the  process 
to  acquire  a  new  tritium  source.  As  discussed  in  the  draft  programmatic  environmental  impact 
statement  on  tritium  released  March  1,  1995,  the  Department  will  also  evaluate  contingency 
options  in  the  event  tritium  is  required  sooner  than  now  anticipated,  which  is  201 1 . 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Does  the  Navigator  study  have  a  specific  cost-reduction  goal  or  amount  of 
desired  savings? 

Dr.  Reis.  No,  although  we  expect  the  2010  complex  will  be  less  costly  than  today's  complex. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  From  what  portion  of  the  complex  will  these  savings  come? 

Dr.  Reis.  We  anticipate  that  any  savings  will  result  from  streamlining  the  complex.  Specific 
savings  cannot  be  identified  until  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management  Programmatic 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  process  is  completed  and  appropriate  implementation  options 
are  reviewed  and  strategies  chosen. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  What  is  the  schedule  and  process  to  make  final  decisions  resulting  fi-om 
the  Navigator  study? 

Dr.  Reis.  The  Department  continues  to  try  to  better  understand  the  program  requirements  in 
coordination  with  the  Department  of  Defense.  In  the  next  few  weeks,  the  Department  will  begin 
the  programmatic  environmental  impact  statement  process  for  stockpile  stewardship  and  stockpile 
management  which  will  consider  alternatives  for  meeting  the  program  requirements.  This  is 
expected  to  lead  to  a  Record  of  Decision  in  1996. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Will  the  final  recommendations  of  the  Navigator  study  be  accepted  as 
stated  or  will  additional  factors  be  applied  to  the  outcome? 

Dr.  Reis.  As  indicated  above,  along  with  study  determinations,  the  Department  continues 
coordinated  work  with  the  Department  of  Defense  on  requirements,  and  the  PEIS  process  will 
evaluate  the  environmental  impacts  of  the  alternative  to  meet  those  requirements. 

UNDERGROUND  CONTAINED  BURN  PROJECT 

Mr.  Rogers.  Dr.  Reis,  the  Underground  Contained  Bum  Project  will  demonstrate  the  use  of 
tunnels  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  (NTS)  for  the  demilitarization  of  non-nuclear  high  energetic 
explosives  and  conventional  ammunition   FY  1994  and  FY  1995  funds  for  the  Underground 
Contained  Bum  Project  at  NTS  are  being  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  March 
31,  1995,  subject  to  agreement  over  details  of  the  project.  What  details  remain  to  be  resolved? 


What  are  DOE's  plans  for  starting  the  project  on  March  31? 

Dr.  Rds.  We  do  not  see  any  problems  at  the  present  time  with  this  project.  The  draft 
statement  of  work  for  these  activities  was  received  by  DOE  from  the  DOD  on  February  27,  1995. 
After  our  review,  we  have  scheduled  a  meeting  with  DOD  to  finaUze  the  statement  and  develop 
cost  estimates.  Visits  to  the  Nevada  Test  Site  by  DOD  personnel  are  also  planned.  We  see  no 
obstacles  to  begiiming  the  first  phase  of  the  project  soon. 

WEAPONS  ACTTVOTIES 

Ms.  Vucanovich.  Dr.  Reis,  the  Underground  Contained  Bum  Project  will  demonstrate  the  use 
of  tunnels  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  (NTS)  for  the  demilitarization  of  non-nuclear  high  energetic 
e}q)Iosives  and  conventional  ammunition.  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  fimds  for  the  Underground 
Contained  Bum  Project  at  NTS  are  being  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  March 
31,  1995,  subject  to  agreement  over  details  of  the  project.  What  details  remain  to  be  resolved? 
What  are  DOE's  plans  for-starting  the  project  on  March  31? 

Dr.  Reis.  The  draft  statement  of  work  for  these  activities  was  received  by  DOE  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  on  February  27,  1995.  We  do  not  see  any  problems  at  the  present 
time  with  the  Underground  Contained  Bum  Project.  After  our  review,  we  have  scheduled  a 
meeting  with  DOD  to  finalize  the  statement  and  develop  cost  estimates.  The  DOD  personnel 
have  planned  visits  to  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  We  see  no  obstacles  to  beginning  the  first  phase  of 
the  project  sooa 
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STOCKPILE  STEWARDSHIP  AND  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMMATIC 
ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Chapman.  In  the  implementation  of  your  report  on  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  and 
Management  Program,  will  you  compare  cost-efficiency  at  each  candidate  site  in  reaching  your 
decisions  on  site  preferences  for  certain  future  functions? 

Dr.  Reis.  Yes.  Cost  considerations  will  play  a  major  role  in  how  we  configure  the  future 
complex.  Afibrdability  will  be  a  key  factor  in  determining  our  success  in  reconfiguring  the 
complex. 

Mr.  Chapman.  In  doing  these  comparisons,  I  assume  that  DOE  will  consider  that  it  foresees  a 
vastly  reduced  assembly  and  maintenance  workload  in  the  future  and  that  DOE  will  use  these 
reduced  workloads  in  its  assumptions  for  each  candidate  site? 

Dr.  Reis.  Your  assumption  is  correct.  Maintenance  of  capability  and  timely  responsiveness  to 
emerging  needs  will  outweigh  capacity  considerations  in  the  complex  of  the  future.  Maintenance 
and  surveillance  of  the  enduring  stockpile  coupled  with  limited  ability  to  remanufacture  existing 
designs  will  remain  a  significant  mission  responsibility  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Would  you  agree  that  a  capital  outlay  —  ranging  fi-om  hundreds  of  millions  to 
perhaps  billions  —  would  be  required  at  any  candidate  site  to  handle  the  work  currently  being 
done  at  Pantex? 

Dr.  Reis.  No  decisions  have  been  made  regarding  the  potential  transfer  of  Pantex  Plant 
functions  to  another  DOE  site.  A  detailed  program  plan  which  considers  costs,  technical  risk,  and 
environment,  safety,  and  health  risk  will  be  prepared  to  support  any  potential  relocation  decision. 
Such  a  decision  would  be  made  as  a  part  of  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management 
Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement.    Ongoing  studies  are  refining  and  quantifying 
potential  operations  costs  savings  in  order  to  determine  whether  such  an  investment  would  be 
cost  eflFective  for  the  government. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Can  you  comment  on  necessary  environmental  remediation  costs  at  these 
candidate  sites?  Don't  you  agree  that  many  sites  are  far  more  contaminated  than  Pantex? 
Wouldn't  they  require  far  more  work  to  prepare  them  for  possible  fiinction  transfers? 

Dr.  Reis.  DOE  is  assessing  the  needed  environmental  remediation  at  all  of  its  operating 
facilities  and  has  incurred  environmental  obligations  at  all  of  the  sites  that  will  remain  irrespective 
of  a  decision  to  relocate  or  add  to  the  missions  at  the  site.  As  such,  environmental  remediation  is 
not  expected  to  be  a  decision  cost  for  the  government.  Necessary  environmental  remediation  at 
the  Pantex  Plant  is  comparable  to  industrial  operating  facilities  of  its  age,  and  this  remediation  will 
proceed  as  cost  effectively  as  possible  apart  fi-om  any  potential  relocation  decision.  Clearly  some 
other  DOE  operating  faciUties  have  far  worse  environmental  remediation  concerns  than  the 
Pantex  Plant.  Those  concerns  will  be  dealt  with  independent  of  future  relocation  decisions. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  You  are  aware  of  the  severe  fiscal  constraints  faced  by  this  Subcommittee  and 
all  of  Congress.  Would  you  agree  that  the  most  important  things  to  consider  in  making  this 
determination  would  be  cost-effectiveness,  efiSciency  and  environmental  soundness  —  all  adding 
HP  to  lower  costs? 

Dr.  Reis.  For  the  longer  term,  I  do  believe  that  we  will  achieve  a  lower  cost  profile.  In  the 
near-term,  however,  significant  financial  investments  will  be  needed  to  provide  an  assured  source 
of  tritium,  implement  a  Science-Based  Stockpile  Stewardship  program  without  underground 
nuclear  testing,  and  maintain  confidence  in  the  enduring  stockpile. 

As  an  addition  to  your  list  of  ftctors,  I  would  add  mission  responsiveness.  I  believe  that  any 
appropriately  configured  complex  will  also  balance  these  fiictors. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Galvin  Report's  recommendation  that  fiiture  production 
should  be  based  on  the  residual  capabilities  of  Pantex,  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  and 
Sandia  National  Laboratories,  and  that  no  fiirther  investments  in  production  capability  are  needed 
at  this  time? 

Dr.  Reis.  Many  aspects  of  the  Galvin  Rqmrt  are  thoughtfiil.  We  certainly  will  consider  its 
recommendations  within  the  context  of  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management 
Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  process,  which  is  now  underway.  Until  that 
process  is  complete,  it  would  be  premature  to  commit  to  any  particular  configuration,  option,  or 
investment  strat^y. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Wdl  you  consider  the  Galvin  report's  recommendations  in  making  your 
decisions  on  the  future  of  the  nuclear  we^x>ns  complex,  especially  as  it  relates  to  stockpile 
stewardship  and  management  and  potential  uses  of  complex  sites  for  fissile  materials  storage  and 
diq)osition? 

Dr.  Reis.  The  recommendations  of  the  Galvin  Report  will  be  appropriately  considered  in  the 
context  of  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management  and  Storage  and  Disposition  of  Weapons  - 
UsaUe  Fissile  Materials  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  StatemenU. 
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Statement  of  Dr.  Victor  H.  Reis, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 

Defense  Programs 
Department  of  Energy 

FY  1996  Appropriations  Hearing 


INTRODUCTION 

Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  My  name  is  Victor  H.  Reis  and  I 
am  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  for  Defense  Programs.  My  testimony  today  will  support  our 
Fiscal  Year  1996  Defense  Programs  budget  request  We  are  requesting  $3.5  billion  to  provide  a 
safe  and  reliable  enduring  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  in  the  absence  of  underground  nuclear 
testing. 

OVERVIEW 

America's  security  demands  a  continuing  investment  in  our  defense.  Nuclear  deterrence,  an 
essential  part  of  that  investment,  has  paid  extraordinary  dividends  over  tfie  last  45  years.  It  is  an 
investment  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  because  of  the  nuclear  dangers  we  continue  to  face. 
As  President  Clinton  stated  "we  will  retain  strategic  nuclear  forces  sufficient  to  deter  any  future 
hostile  foreign  leadership  with  access  to  strategic  nuclear  forces  finom  acting  against  our  vital 
interests  and  to  convince  it  that  seeking  a  nuclear  advantage  would  be  futile.  Therefore,  we  will 
continue  to  maintain  nuclear  forces  of  sufficient  size  and  capability  to  hold  at  risk  a  broad  range  of 
assets  valued  by  such  political  and  military  leaders." 

The  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  is  undergoing  dramatic  changes  as  this  Nation  has  taken  steps 
to  reduce  the  global  nuclear  danger.  Thanks  to  unprecedented  arms  control  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  nuclear  forces  are  being  dramatically  reduced. 
Implementation  of  the  START  I  and  START  II  protocols  will  result  in  a  total  U.S.  nuclear 
weapons  reduction  of  79%  by  the  year  2003.  The  United  States  has  halted  the  development  and 
production  of  new  nuclear  weapons,  and  has  begun  closing  portions  of  the  weapons  complex  no 
longer  needed  to  support  the  significantly  smaller,  less  diverse  stockpile  of  the  future.  But  the 
United  States  still  has  a  duty  and  obligation  to  ensure  the  safety,  security,  and  reliabiUty  of  the 
enduring  nuclear  weapons  stockpile.  I  think  that  you  will  agree  that  the  task  before  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  its  laboratories  is  extraordinarily  difficult  even  in  this  world  of  fewer 
nuclear  weapons. 

In  the  past,  our  confidence  in  the  stockpile  was  ensured  through  weapon  research  and 
development  in  the  laboratories  and  underground  nuclear  testing  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  In  July 
1993,  the  President  announced  a  moratorium  on  underground  nuclear  testing  that  has  now  been 
extended  until  September  19%.  No  U.S.  tests  have  been  conducted  since  October  1992.  The 
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President  has  challenged  the  Department  "to  explore  oAer  means  of  maintaining  our  confidence  in 
the  safety,  reliability  and  performance  of  our  own  weapons."  The  President  also  directed  that 
"the  plan  include  stockpile  surveillance;  experimental  research,  development  and  engineering 
programs;  and  the  maintenance  of  a  production  capability  to  support  these  efforts."  This 
challenge  was  codified  when  the  Congress  passed  the  FY  1994  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  that  directed  the  Secretary  of  Energy  "to  establish  a  stewardship  program  to  ensure  the 
preservaticm  of  the  core  intellectual  and  technical  c(Mnpetencies  of  the  United  States  in  nuclear 
weapons."  It  was  also  substantiated  in  the  Department  of  Defense's  Nuclear  Posture  Review, 
completed  in  October  1994. 

These  directives,  coupled  with  extremely  tight  budgets  for  the  foreseeable  future,  define  die  future 
for  Defense  Programs  and  thus  shape  the  new,  post  Cold  War  program.  Defense  Programs  is 
charged  to  deliver 

•  A  high  confidence,  affordable,  reliable,  safe  and  secure  enduring  stockpile  of  sufficient  size 
and  scope  to  ensure  deterrence,  while  simultaneously  supporting  U.S.  arms  control  and 
non-proliferation  poticy.  Because  die  stockpile  must  endure,  we  require 

•  A  smaller,  more  cost-effective  production  complex  to  replace  the  stockpile  when  needed, 
including  limited  life  components  and  tritium.  And  because  the  worid  is  uncertain,  we 
need  the 

•  Ability  to  reconstitute  test  and  production. 

The  science  and  technology  base,  which  is  primarily  resident  iii  the  three  wei^ions  labcvatories; 
Lawrence  Livermore,  Los  Alamos,  and  Sandia  National  Laboratories,  is  the  key  to  delivering 
these  products.  Because  the  health  of  the  weapons  and  die  vitality  of  the  weapons  laboratories 
are  highly  correlated,  maintaining  laboratory  competence  in  all  aspects  of  nuclear  weqx>ns  is  one 
of  Defense  Programs'  highest  priorities. 

The  current  stockpile  is  safe,  secure,  and  reliable.  However  the  history  of  the  stockpile  has  shown 
that  continuous  surveillance,  repair,  and  replacement  of  components  and  subsystems  is 
commonfrface.  In  fact,  die  seven  weapons  that  will  be  in  the  enduring  START  n  stockpile  have 
already  been  retrofitted  to  varying  degrees  and  some  have  had  major  components  of  die  nuclear 
system  replaced.  Of  the  we^ns  types  introduced  since  1970,  neariy  one-half  have  requited 
post-development  nuclear  testing  to  verify,  resolve  or  fix  problems  related  to  safety  or  reliability. 
We  cannot  predict  with  any  certainty  when  such  problems  will  arise  in  die  future,  but  we  expect 
diat  as  the  stockpile  ages  beyond  its  intended  lifetime,  diese  types  of  problems  will  become  more 
commonplace. 

The  program,  at  its  most  fundamental  level,  will  provide  the  capability  to  respond  to  any  problem 
concerning  the  safety  or  reliability  of  the  stockpile  in  a  timely  marmer  by  maintaining  the  necessary 
skill  and  judgement  bases.  At  die  core,  the  program  will  focus  on:  monitoring  the  stockpile; 


evaluating  problems;  repairing,  modifying,  certifying,  and  recertifying  safety  and  component 
performance;  as  well  as  full  system  performance  and  providing  for  future  manufacturing  options. 
We  must  develop  a  new  approach  that  does  not  rely  on  nuclear  testing  to  ensure  our  long-term 
confidence  in  the  safety,  security  and  reliability  of  the  stockpile.  This  approach  will  include  a 
revalidation  strategy  that  allows  for  the  continued  certification  of  the  safety,  security,  and 
reliability  of  the  stockpile  through  the  requalification  of  weapons  components  or  certifying  rebuilt 
components.  The  program  will  require  the  upgrade  of  existing  facilities  and  construction  of  some 
new  facilities  that  have  applications  in  scientific  research,  in  strengthening  the  scientific 
understanding  of  the  weapons  physics,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  material  and  component  supply 
bases. 

Basic  to  the  program  is  the  need  for  improved  scientific  understanding  of  age-related  changes  that 
might  affect  system  safety  or  performance,  and  the  ability  to  respond  to  new  requirements. 
Improved  understanding  of  warhead  behavior  over  time  will  be  obtained  from  computer 
simulations  and  analyses  benchmaiked  against  past  data  and  new,  more  comprehensive  diagnostic 
information  obtained  from  appropriate  laboratory  experiments.  An  improved  scientific 
understanding  of  the  behavior  of  nuclear  weapons  will  allow  our  scientists  and  engineers  to  have  a 
better  basis  for  anticipating,  identifying  and  solving  new  problems  or  to  remedy  defects  that  may 
occur  in  the  enduring  stockpile  as  it  ages.  This  approach  will  allow  the  United  States  to  maintain 
confidence  in  the  stockpile  during  a  nuclear  test  ban,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  our  non- 
proliferation  objectives  and  arms  control  commitments. 

Another  basic  principle  is  the  need  to  cost  effectively  maintain  a  limited  capability  to  manufacture 
nuclear  weapons  even  though  no  new  weapons  are  being  produced  and  some  production  facilities 
are  being  closed.  This  will  require  a  fundfunental  restructuring  of  our  engineering  and  production 
practices. 

Implementing  these  principles  will  transform  the  nuclear  weapons  complex  fiiom  capacity-based  to 
capability-based.  The  new  enterprise  will  rely  more  on  scientific  understanding  and  manufacturing 
agility  than  lest  empiricism  and  manufacturing  capacity.  The  weapons  laboratories  must  assume 
more  responsibility  for  production  capability  in  addition  to  their  responsibilities  for  scientific 
understanding.  Having  a  capability  of  creating  a  larger  stockpile  in  an  emergency  could  permit 
the  U.S.  to  further  reduce  its  active  stockpile  if  international  conditions  so  warrant 

To  reach  the  program  envisioned,  and  be  consistent  with  congressional  direction,  the  Department 
has  restructured  the  weapons  activities  account  into  two  closely  related  and  interdependent 
programs  -Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Stockpile  Management 

STOCKPILE  STEWARDSHIP 

The  Stockpile  Stewardship  program  will  provide  scientific  and  technical  support  and  the 
knowledge  base  for  management  of  the  stockpile.  Specifically,  the  program  must:  1)  develop  the 
means  to  ensure  confidence  in  the  safety  and  performance  of  die  stockpile  without  testing;  2) 


maintain  the  safety,  security,  reliability  of  the  stockpile  and  ensure  tfie  capability  to  replace 
weapons  and  weapons  components  in  a  timely  and  cost-effective  mannen  3)  maintain  the  nuclear 
weapons  knowledge  and  skill  bases  at  the  three  weapons  laboratories;  4)  provide  a  sufficient 
scientific  understanding  of  the  principles  that  underpin  the  safety  and  performance  of  nuclear 
weapons;  5)  fill  critical  gaps  in  knowledge  about  age-related  changes  that  might  affect  weapons 
system  safety,  reliability  or  performance;  and  6)  ensure  the  capability  to  resume  nuclear  testing 
and  enlarge  the  stockpile  if  directed  to  do  so  by  the  President 

To  meet  the  objectives  of  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  program  we  have  identified  three  major  new 
initiatives  for  Fiscal  Year  1996. 

1)  New  experimental  facilities  and  advanced  hydrodynamic  testing  capabilities:  These  new 
facilities  and  capabilities  would  improve  our  understanding  of  the  underiying  physics  of  nuclear 
weapons,  acquire  new  data  and  add  it  to  existing  data  bases,  and  test  and  evaluate  computer 
modeling  that  will  provide  the  future  basis  for  ensuring  safety,  reliability,  and  performance  of 
nuclear  components.  The  most  important  new  facility  is  the  National  Ignition  Facility  (NIF). 

The  NIF  will  simulate,  on  a  very  small  scale,  the  extraordinary  temperatures  and  pressures  that 
occur  during  the  detonation  of  a  nuclear  weapon.  NIF  will  have  192  laser  beams  which  will 
produce  about  500  trillion  watts  of  energy  for  3  billionths  of  a  second.  The  light  from  the  laser 
beams  will  be  focused  onto  a  tiny  target,  about  the  size  of  a  ball  bearing,  filled  with  isotopes  of 
hydrogen.  The  laser  light  will  compress  to  pressures  greater  than  100  billion  times  earth's 
atmosphere  and  heat  to  temperatures  of  100  million  degrees  the  hydrogen  isotopes  to  produce 
fusion  reactions.  Understanding  and  controlling  fusion  in  NIFs  laboratory  setting  will  greatiy 
enhance  our  studies  of  the  physics  of  nuclear  weapons  by  veriiying  predictions  of  extremely 
complex  computer  models.  NIF  will  help  us  improve  our  ability  to  evaluate  problems  in  the 
secondaries,  make  the  necessary  repairs/modifications  and  subsequendy  evaluate  and  recertify 
those  nuclear  components.  The  challenges  and  research  opportunities  will  make  the  NIF  a 
powerful  draw  for  world-class  scientists  and  engineers,  thus  helping  ensure  that  the  Nation's 
continuing  national  security  challenges  will  be  addressed  by  experts  second  to  none. 

Last  year  the  Secretary  approved  Key  Decision- 1  (KD- 1)  for  the  NDF  project  As  a  result  of  that 
decision,  the  FY  1996  budget  requests  a  total  of  $61  million  for  Title  I  design  activities  and 
related  operating  expenses.  The  Secretary  also  established  a  new  project  milestone,  KD-1  Prime. 
The  principal  focus  of  the  new  milestone  will  be  to  resolve  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  NIF 
will  aid  or  hinder  U.S.  nonproliferation  objectives.  The  Secretary  is  expected  to  make  a  KD-1 
Prime  decision  this  summer. 

Advanced  Hydrodynamic  Testing  Capabilities  provide  the  closest  non-nuclear  simulation  of  the 
operation  of  the  primary  in  a  nuclear  weapon.  The  primary  is  one  of  the  most  crucial,  and 
complex  parts  of  every  nuclear  weapon.  Its  properties  are  central  to  safety  as  well  as  reliability 
and  performance.  If  the  primary  does  not  woric,  nothing  nuclear  happens.  If  the  primary's  yield  is 
too  low  the  secondary  will  not  perform.  Advanced  hydrodynamic  experiments  capabilities  are 
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crucial  to  resolve  issues  associated  with  weapons  safety  and  aging  and  can  provide  benchmarks 
for  computer  code  calibration.  One  alternative  for  meeting  our  testing  requirements  is  the  Dual- 
Axis  Radiographic  Hydrodynamic  Test  Facility  (DARHT),  under  consideration  at  Los  Alamos. 
The  construction  of  the  DARHT  has  been  halted  by  court  action  and  may  be  resumed  upon 
completion  of  an  environmental  impact  statement  and  the  issuance  of  a  record  of  decision  by  the 
Department.  Funding  of  $  16  million  is  included  in  the  FY  1996  budget  for  advanced 
hydrodynamic  testing  capabilities. 

2)  Revolutionary  improvements  in  computer  capabilities:  This  challenge  will  be  met  through  the 
Accelerated  Strategic  Computing  Initiative  (ASCI).  The  FY  1996  budget  includes  $45  million  to 
support  this  initiative.  Without  underground  testing,  numerical  simulation  and  computer 
modeling  will  be  the  principal  means  of  recertifying  the  safety  and  performance  of  nuclear 
primaries  and  secondaries,  predicting  full-system  behavior,  and  validating  reliability.  This 
initiative  will  create  the  leading-edge  computational  modeling  and  simulation  capabilities  critically 
needed  to  promptly  shift  from  nuclear  test-based  methods  to  computational-based  methods  for 
assuring  the  safety,  reliability  and  performance  of  the  stockpile.  Computer  models  of 
manufacturing  processes  are  also  needed  to  ensure  highly  reliable  component  production  in  small 
lots  and  the  ability  to  make  replacement  components  to  original  specifications  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Thousand  fold  increases  in  computer  speed  and  data  storage  capacity  are  needed.  Moreover,  new 
computer  software  for  weapons  analysis,  referred  to  as  weapon  codes,  must  also  be  developed  to 
incorporate  3-dimensional  geometries,  provide  higher  spatial  resolution  in  critical  areas,  and 
eliminate  empirical  calibrating  factors.  Increased  capabilities  are  required  so  that  critical  data 
from  previous  nuclear  tests,  design  and  production  activities  and  skills  from  retiring  scientists  and 
engineers  can  be  archived  for  future  use  by  weapons  experts. 

The  formidable  computing  requirements  of  ASCI  will  drive  a  move  to  what  is  called  "massively 
parallel  processing".  Massively  parallel  processing  is  a  revolutionary  advance  in  computer 
technology  that  will  allow  the  power  of  thousands  of  computers  to  be  simultaneously  focused  on 
solving  a  single  problem.  Massively  parallel  computing  technology  is  maturing  rapidly.  Yet, 
today's  weapons  application  codes  do  not  exploit  this  technology.  Revising  them  or  developing 
newer,  faster,  more  capable,  and  fully  validated  parallel  processing  weapons  codes  will  require 
years  of  sustained  research  and  development.  ASCI  will  also  require  that  trained  scientists  and 
engineers  be  given  access  to  the  latest  information  management  systems,  weapons  data  banks, 
data  storage  systems,  networks  and  graphics  systems  for  analyzing  and  interpreting  virtual  tests 
and  computer  simulations. 

3)  New  stockpile  surveillance  capabilities:  To  certify  the  stockpile  in  the  future  we  will  have  to 
depend  on  better  surveillance  tools,  scientific  data,  and  computer  modeling.  With  the  smaller, 
aging,  less  diverse  stockpile  of  the  future,  these  capabilities  are  essential.  We  will  develop  ways 
to  prevent  common-mode  failure  that  could  jeopardize  a  significant  portion  of  the  stockpile.  We 
must  measure  the  degradation  of  safety  and  reliability  as  weapons  age  beyond  their  design  Ufetime 
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and  beyond  our  experience.  The  effects  of  aging  include  cracks  and  voids  in  heavy  metals,  salts, 
and  high  explosives;  stress  and  failures  in  welded  parts;  and  surface  bonding  problems.  New 
nondestructive  surveillance  techniques  must  be  developed  to  improve  our  understanding  of 
weapons  aging  and  rcmanufacture.    A  high  priority  initiative  for  stockpile  surveillance  is 
advanced  noninvasive  imaging  by  using  x-rays  or  neutrons  to  examine  the  internal  components  of 
nuclear  we^wns  without  disassembly.  Fast  neutron  radiogr^hy  is  one  of  the  new  surveillance 
tools  to  be  tested  at  the  Los  Alamos  Neutron  Scattering  Center  (LANSCE). 

LANSCE  wiU  allow  our  weapons  scientists  and  engineers  to  develop  an  improved  scientific 
understanding  of  weqx>ns  design  and  weapons  materials  behavior.  These  data,  coupled  with 
improved  comutational  models  form  part  of  the  basis  for  weapons  certification  without  nuclear 
testing.  The  FY  1996  budget  includes  $25  million  for  conducting  these  activities  at  the  Los 
Alamos  Neutron  Scattering  Center  (LANSCE), 


President  Clinton  has  instructed  the  Department  of  Energy  to  maintain,  as  a  contingency,  the 
capability  to  resume  underground  testing.  Our  FY  1996  budget  includes  $206  million,  a  decrease 
of  $1 1  million  from  FY  1995  (as  adjusted),  to  provide  for  this  requirement  Ongoing  and  plaimed 
non-nuclear  experiments  in  support  of  stockpile  stewardship  and  other  programs  will  provide  the 
necessary  technical  expertise  to  resume  underground  testing  if  so  directed  by  the  President  In 
addition,  there  are  no  plans  to  conduct  hydronuclear  experiments  during  FY  1996  unless  directed 
by  the  President 

On  March  1, 1995,  the  Department  conducted  the  Kismet  experiment  Kismet  is  part  of  an 
ongoing  program  designed  to  maintain  the  Site'  technical  expertise.  The  experiment  was 
composed  of  an  high  explosives  package  of  about  50  pounds  of  TNT  containing  an  inert  heavy 
metal  material.  The  principle  question  answered  by  the  experiment  was  how  aerosolized  material 
migrate  into  the  surrounding  soil.  Various  diagnostics  tools  were  used  to  determine  the 
pressures  and  temperatures  achieved  during  the  high  explosives  detonation  and  bum.  These 
techniques  may  be  instrumental  in  future  diagnostic  work  related  to  stockpile  stewardship. 

STOCKPILE  MANAGEMENT 

The  most  important  new  activity  within  the  Stockpile  Management  program  is  initiation  of  woric 
on  a  new  tritium  production  source.  An  integral  part  of  ensuring  confidence  in  the  stockpile  is 
providing  an  adequate  supply  of  tritium,  a  radioactive  gas  used  in  all  U.S.  nuclear  weapons. 
Tritium  greatly  increases  the  explosive  force  of  the  warhead.  Tritium  however  has  a  radioactive 
half  life  of  12  years,  and  must  be  replenished  periodically  in  order  for  the  weapons  to  woik  as 
designed.  The  United  States  has  not  produced  any  tritium  since  1988,  and  currently  has  no 
production  source  for  this  important  material.  Based  on  a  stockpile  consistent  with  the  START  II 
agreement,  die  United  States  will  need  to  have  new  tritium  by  about  201 1  in  order  to  meet 
requirements,  including  the  need  for  a  5  year  reserve  supply.  During  the  interim  die  United  States 
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will  rely  on  tritium  recycling  to  meet  our  requirements. 

Based  on  changes  in  stockpile  requirements,  budget  constraints  and  public  conunent,  the 
Department  announced  October  28,  1994,  that  it  would  separate  the  Reconfiguration 
Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statements  (PEIS)  into  two  PEISs:  a  Tritium  Supply  and 
Recycling  PEIS  and  a  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management  PEIS.  The  Department  is  now 
proceeding  with  the  Tritium  Supply  and  Recycling  PEIS  while  developing  the  frameworic  and 
alternatives  to  be  studied  in  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management  PEIS.  The  PEIS 
analyzes  four  different  technologies  for  a  new  facility:  Accelerator  Production  of  Tritium  (APT), 
an  Advanced  Light  Water  Reactor  (ALWR),  a  Heavy  Water  Reactor  (HWR),  and  a  Modular 
High  Temperature  Gas-Cooled  Reactor  (MHTGR).  All  four  new  tritium  supply  technologies,  as 
well  as  existing  reactors,  will  be  capable  of  meeting  the  201 1  date  for  new  tritium  and  all  could 
meet  the  required  quantities.   The  candidate  sites  under  consideration  for  the  new  tritium  facility 
include:  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory,  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  the  Oak  Ridge 
Reservation,  the  Pantex  Plant  and  the  Savannah  River  Site.  The  draft  PEIS  has  been  published 
for  public  review  and  comment  The  PEIS  includes  an  analysis  of  the  so-called  triple  play  reactor 
~  a  reactor  that  can  produce  tritium  and  generate  electricity  while  "burning"  plutonium.  The 
PEIS  also  discusses  the  environmental  impacts  of  using  an  existing  commercial  reactor  to  make 
tritium,  whether  as  a  contingency  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency  or  should  the  Department 
choose  to  purchase  such  a  reactor  and  convert  it  to  defense  purposes.  The  Department  does  not 
have  a  preferred  alternative  at  this  time  for  tritium  supply  or  recycling  sites,  or  for  tritium  supply 
technology  however  a  preferred  alterative  may  be  announced  prior  to  completion  of  the  Final 
PEIS.  The  Department  will  hold  public  hearings  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  at  potentially  affected 
sites  in  April,  and  will  issue  a  final  PEIS  in  October  1995.   A  Record  of  Decision  is  expected  in 
November  1995. 

The  Stockpile  Management  program  is  also  responsible  for  tfie  hands  on,  day-to-day  functions 
and  operations  involved  in  maintaining  the  enduring  nuclear  weapons  stockpile.  The  core 
activities  of  this  program  include  production  of  operational  spares,  logistic  spares,  quality 
assurance  and  reliability  testing,  and  weapon  repair,  retrofit,  modifications  and  conversions.   In 
this  regard,  reuse  and  lequalification  of  components,  especially  nuclear  components  will  be  one  of 
the  ways  explored  to  reduce  program  costs.  The  Stockpile  Management  program  is  also 
responsible  for  the  transport  and  storage  of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  materials  and  for  the 
dismantlement  of  retired  weapons  and  safe  storage  or  disposal  of  the  resulting  materials. 
Consistent  with  our  commitment  to  the  Department  of  Defense  to  support  the  stockpile  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  FY  1996  budget  request  will  allow  us  to  deliver  the  following  products  and 
services:  conducting  100  destructive  and  nondestructive  tests  of  weapons  components;  delivering 
711  limited  life  component  kits  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  filling  and  replacing  1,000 
tritium  reservoirs;  and  dismantling  nuclear  warheads.  The  program  provides  support  for  the 
military  on  routine  field  maintenance  operations  as  well  as  radiological/nuclear  accident  response 
capabilities.  These  ftmctions  must  be  provided  as  long  as  the  United  States  relies  on  nuclear 
weapons  for  deterrence.  In  carrying  out  these  functions  the  Stockpile  Management  program 
depends  upon  the  Stockpile  Stewatxlship  program  for  technical  support  in  all  aspects  of  its  work. 


Dismantlement  is  another  important  activity  widiin  the  Stockpile  Management  account  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  the  Department  and  its  predecessors  have  disassembled  some  50,000 
nuclear  warheads  in  a  safe,  secure,  and  efficient  manner.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  we  have  dismantled  768  warheads,  and  expect  to  complete  about  1400  total  for  FY  1995.  In 
FY  19%,  Defense  Programs  will  continue  the  safe  dismantlement  of  approximately  2070  nuclear 
warheads  at  the  Pantex  Plant  Unlike  the  mission  workload  at  most  other  weapons  complex  sites, 
the  Pantex  workload  is  expected  to  remain  stoble  for  the  next  several  years  as  we  reduce  to  die 
START  n  nuclear  stockpile.  Disassembly  Qikc  assembly)  of  a  nuclear  device  is  a  very  exacting 
procedure  and  is  conducted  in  a  controlled  environment  under  strict  supervision.  Following 
disassembly,  the  plutonium  and  uranium  components  must  be  retained  in  controlled  storage  or 
configured  in  a  transparent  condition  for  arms  control  and  nonproliferation  purposes. 

Anodier  activity  carried  out  in  Stockpile  Management  is  reconfiguration  which  is  limited  to 
nonnuclear  consolidation  activities  in  FY  1996.  The  Department  is  consolidating  most  nonnuclear 
activities  to  tfie  Kansas  City  Plant  widi  a  few  activities  assigned  to  the  Los  Alamos  and  Sandia 
National  Laboratories  to  preserve  technology.   The  defense  missira  at  the  Rocky  Flats,  Mound, 
and  Pinellas  Plants  have  ceased.  Consolidation  will  maintain  key  nonnuclear  production 
capabilities  and  when  ccHnpkted  will  result  in  substantial  savings  in  qwrating  costs. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET  SUMMARY 

The  following  discussion  provides  a  summary  description  of  the  Defense  Programs  budget 
requirements  in  the  Weapons  Activities  appropriations  account  The  request  of  $3.6  billion, 
reflecting  our  total  obligational  authority  requirements,  is  allocated  among  three  major  program 
areas:  Stockpile  Stewardship  ($1.6  billion);  Stockpile  Management  ($1.9  billion);  and  Program 
Direction  ($0. 1  billion).   When  adjustments  are  made  fw  the  use  of  prior-year  unobligated 
balances  ($86  million)  and  the  ^plication  of  cost  savings  ($25  million),  the  total  nev^r  obUgabonal 
authority  required  is  reduced  to  $3.5  billion.  This  represents  an  8%  increase  over  our  FY  1995 
budget 
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FY  19%  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 

(fs  IN  MILLIONS) 


FY  1994 


FY  1995 


FY  1996 


Stockpile  Stewardship 

Core  Stockpile  Stewardship 
Inertial  Confinement  Fusion 
Technology  Transfer  &  Education 
NIS  Industrial  Partnering  Program 
Subtotal 

Stockpile  Management 

Core  Stockpile  Management 

Radiological/Nuc.  Accident  Response 

Reconfiguration 

Tritium  Source 

Materials  Survdllance  &  Tech  Support 

Subtotal 

Program  Direction 

Weapons  Activities  (Total  Obligational  Authority) 

Adjustments: 

Use  of  Prior- Year  Balances 

"Reinventing  Government"  Savings 

Weapons  Activities  (New  Obligational  Authority) 


$1,215 

$1,045 

$1,110 

185 

176 

241 

238 

236 

249 

35 

0 

— Q 

$1,673 

$1,457 

$1,600 

$1,535 

$1,433 

$1,556 

65 

69 

71 

160 

152 

121 

0 

0 

50 

122 

103 

106 

$1,882 

$1,757 

$1,904 

$162 

$141 

$117 

$3,717 

$3,356 

$3,621 

(451) 

(143) 

(86) 

0 

0 

(25) 

$3,266 


$3,213 


$3,509 


STOCKPILE  STEWARDSHIP  REQUIREMENTS 


The  FY  1996  funding  request  for  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  program  is  $143  million  above  the 
FY  1995  comparable  appropriation.  The  growth  supports  a  number  of  new  initiatives  required  to 
maintain  confidence  in  the  stockpile  without  the  use  of  underground  nuclear  testing  as  discussed 
eariier. 

Core  Stockpile  Stewardship  is  requesting  an  increase  of  $65  million  (6  percent)  above  the 
FY  1995  appropriation.  This  increase  is  a  result  of  providing  the  fimding  for  the  Accelerated 
Strategic  Computing  Initiative  and  tlie  Los  Alamos  Neutron  Scattering  Center  as  discussed 
previously. 


The  FY  1996  request  includes  first  year  funding  for  three  progrunmatic  construction  line  items 
and  for  two  new  starts  in  the  ongoing  effort  to  maintain  the  laboratories  infirastructure.  Funding 
of  $  1.8  million  (total  estimated  cost  of  $46  million)  is  requested  for  the  Processing  and 
Environmental  Technology  Laboratory  which  will  provide  Sandia  National  Laboratory  with  a 
facility  in  which  to  investigate  the  development,  characterization,  and  appUcation  of  modem 
processing  mediods  that  significantly  reduce  the  risk  to  the  environment,  public  and  plant 
personnel  and  are  appropriate  for  smaller  production  capacity.  Funding  of  $6.6  million  (total 
estimated  cost  of  $48  million)  is  requested  for  the  Flash  X-Ray  (FXR)  Facility  at  Lawrence 
Livermore  National  Laboratory  to  enhance  the  facility  with  a  Omtained  Firing  Facility.  The 
Contained  Rring  Facility  will  enclose  the  test  bed  of  the  FXR  as  a  preventive  measure  to  protect 
the  environment  surrounding  the  facility  and  to  reduce  visual  and  auditory  impact  of  operations  on 
encroaching  residential  areas.  Funding  of  $8.4  million  (total  estimated  cost  of  $43  million)  is 
requested  for  ATLAS  which  will  provide  die  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  with  enhanced 
pulsed  power  experimental  capability  to  support  above  ground  experiments  required  to  provide 
some  kinds  of  data  no  longer  available  from  underground  nuclear  testing.  The  Department  also 
proposes  to  initiate  two  new  infrastructure  projects  at  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory:  Water 
WeU  Replacement  and  Hre  Protection  Improvements.  Funding  of  $2.5  million  (total  estimated 
cost  of  $34  million)  is  requested  for  the  two  projects,  which  are  included  in  the  Wei^xnis 
Stockpile  Stewardship  Facilities  Revitalization,  Phase  VI,  constructicHi  line  item.  These  increases 
for  new  projects  arc  offset  by  the  completion  of  other  ongoing  projects. 

The  Inertia]  Confinement  Fusion  (ICF)  request  of  $241  million,  an  increase  of  $64.2  million  over 
the  FY  1995  level,  accommodates  the  first  year  funding  for  the  National  Ignition  Facility.   FY 
19%,  construction  funding  of  $37'million  provides  for  Title  I  design  and  operating  expenses  of 
$24  million  support  advanced  conceptual  design,  environmental/NEPA  documentation,  and 
manufacturing  readiness.  The  NIF  has  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $843  million.  The  ICF  base 
program  of  glass  and  gas  laser  and  pulse  power  development  continues  to  support  the  primary 
ICF  mission  of  achieving  controlled  thermonuclear  fusion  in  the  laboratory.   The  funding  request 
also  reflects  die  compktira  of  the  OMEGA  laser  upgrade  and  the  first  full  year  of  operation  in  FY 
1996. 

The  request  for  Technology  Transfer  &  Education  is  funded  at  die  FY  1995  level  plus  an 
additional  $15  million  provided  within  Technology  Transfer  for  the  President's  Partnership  for  a 
New  Generation  Vehicle  initiative.    Activities  under  the  Technology  Transfer  program  support 
ongoing  cooperative  activities  with  the  private  sector,  but  a  new  focus  is  provided  to  ensure  dual- 
benefit  projects  direcdy  support  the  core  competencies  at  the  weapons  laboratories  and  the 
research  and  development  needs  of  the  Accelerated  Strategic  Computing  Initiative  and  advanced 
design  and  production  technology  efforts.  Other  Presidential  and  Secretarial  commitinents,  such 
as  the  National  Information  Inftastructure,  the  High  Performance  Computing  Initiative,  the 
American  Textile  Partnership,  the  Semiconductor  Modeling  Center,  and  the  Healthcare  Industries 
Initiative  are  also  supported.  The  Education  initiatives  support  crosscutting  science  education 
activities  ranging  from  kindergarten  to  graduate  school.  The  program  supports  the  Defense 
Programs  mission  through  collaborative  programs  to  leverage  the  unique  sources  of  our  national 
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laboratories  and  facilities  to  support  science  and  math  education  through  teacher/faculty 
enhancement,  curriculum  improvement,  systematic  change,  student  support.  Historically  Black 
Colleges  and  Universities  and  minority  institutions. 

STOCKPILE  MANAGEMENT  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Stockpile  Management  program  budget  request  (formerly  Stockpile  Support)  now 
encompasses  five  major  activities.  They  are:  1)  Core  Stockpile  Management;  2)  Reconfiguration 
which  is  now  limited  to  the  consolidation  of  the  nonnuclear  weapons  complex  manufacturing 
activities  and  technologies;  3)  the  totality  of  the  Radiological/Nuclear  Accident  Response 
Program  (formerly  named  Emergency  Response)  previously  split  funded  between  the  Weapons 
Stockpile  Support  and  Research  and  Development  Programs;  4)  the  initiative  for  a  Tritium 
Source;  and  5)  the  Materials  Surveillance  and  Technical  Support  Program  (formerly  part  of  the 
now  discontinued  Materials  Support  Program). 

The  combining  of  these  activities  into  one  decision  unit  is  based  on  changes  in  mission 
assignments  and  emphasis,  the  interrelationship  of  efforts  including  providing  the  flexibility 
necessary  to  maintain  the  enduring  stockpile.  The  combining  of  these  activities  also  reflects  the 
curtailment  and/or  cessation  of  Defense  Programs  activities  at  the  Savannah  River,  Mound, 
Pinellas,  and  Rocky  Flats  sites  as  well  as  the  turnover/pending  turnover  of  landlord  responsibilities 
for  these  sites  to  the  Office  of  Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste  Management 

The  FY  1996  request  for  Core  Stockpile  Management  reflects  a  9%  increase  over  the  FY  1995 
level  and  provides  for  continuation  of  traditional  objectives  of  this  program  including  the 
maintenance,  evaluation,  modification,  improvement,  and  dismantiement  of  warheads,  bombs  and 
shells  in  accordance  with  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Stockpile  Plan  and  the  following  new  initiatives: 
engineering/procurement  and  fabrication  of  plutonium  pit  storage  containers,  the  development  of 
an  improved  tritium  reservoir,  and  three  new  construction  starts:  96-D-122  Sewage  Treatment 
Upgrade  at  the  Pantex  Plant,  96-D-123  Retrofit  Chillers  at  tiie  Y-12  Plant,  and  88-D-122-410 
Facilities  Capability  Assurance  Program-Replace  Cooling  Tower  East  at  the  Kansas  City  Plant 

The  FY  1996  request  for  Radiological/Nuclear  Accident  Response  reflects  a  moderate  increase  of 
3%  over  the  FY  1995  level  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  Department's  technical  and 
operational  capabilities  for  responding  to  radiological  accidents/incidents  worldwide.  It  also 
provides  for  the  initiation  of  construction  of  the  Washington  Aerial  Measurements  Operations 
Facility  at  the  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  in  Maryland,  which  will  provide  a  secure  two-story 
replacement  facility  to  house  personnel  and  equipment  in  support  of  this  program. 

The  FY  1996  request  for  Reconfiguration  supports  only  the  consolidation  of  nonnuclear 
manufacturing  activities;  all  other  former  Reconfiguration  activities  have  been  discontinued  or 
moved  to  other  Departmental  program  elements.  This  request  is  reflective  of  the  narrowed 
programmatic  focus,  decreasing  by  approximately  20%  below  the  FY  1995  level,  and  is  consistent 
with  the  schedules  established  for  consolidating  nonnuclear  manufacturing  activities  previously 
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conducted  at  the  Mound,  Pinellas  and  Rocky  Flats  Plants. 

Funding  of  $50  million  is  requested  to  support  implementation  of  the  Secretarial  Record  of 
Decision  (ROD)  associated  with  the  Tritium  Supply  and  Recycling  Programmatic  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  scheduled  for  November  1995.  This  funding  will  be  used  to  initiate  a  project  to 
provide  a  new  assured  tritium  source,  either  a  reactor  or  an  accelerator;  a  Project  Office  to 
manage  implementation  of  the  ROD;  and  may  be  used  to  initiate  a  light  water  tritium  target 
development  program  to  protect  the  contingency  option  of  using  existing  light  water  reactors  to 
make  tritium,  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

The  budget  request  provides  for  escalation  over  the  FY  1995  level  to  support  ongoing  materials 
processing  and  recovery  activities  at  Oak  Ridge  faciUties;  and  materials  surveillance  and 
disposition  activities  at  former  Defense  Programs  sites  including  Femald,  Hanford,  and  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory. 

PROGRAM  DIRECTION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Weapons  Program  Direction  provides  funds  for  personnel-related  expenses,  capital 
equipment,  and  contractual  services  for  Defense  Programs  offices  at  DOE  Headquarters  and  three 
Operations  Offices:  Albuquerque,  Nevada,  and  Oakland.  The  statutory  Community  Assistance 
Program  for  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico,  is  also  funded  from  this  account.  The  Defense  Programs 
portion  of  funding  for  FY  1996  is  $25  million  below  the  FY  1995  appropriation.  A  reduction  of 
$18  million  is  attributable  to  the  assignment  of  responsibility  for  the  Capital  Asset  Management 
Process  and  Condition  Assessment  Survey  (CAMP/CAS)  program  to  the  applicable  program 
areas.  The  remainder  is  due  to  downsizing  of  the  Federal  staff  and  contractual  support  services. 

ADJUSTMENTS  TO  REDUCE  NEW  FUNDING  REQUIREMENTS 

The  budget  request  reflects  $111  million  in  offsets  for  new  obligational  authority.  The  budget 
assumes  that  at  least  $25  million  in  cost  savings  will  be  achieved  through  contracting  and 
procurement  reforms  and  streamlining  efficiencies  as  part  of  the  Department's  effort  to  reinvent 
government  Anotiier  $86  million  is  projected  to  be  made  available  from  funding  appropriated  in 
prior  years.  Prior  year  balances  have  been  drawn  down  over  the  past  several  years  as  funding 
reductions  have  caught  up  with  the  programmatic  reductions  that  responded  more  quickly  to  tiie 
end  of  die  Cold  War.  Because  of  these  adjustments,  die  level  of  tiiese  balances  at  the  beginning 
of  FY  1996  is  projected  to  be  the  minimum  necessary  to  preserve  ongoing  operations  from  one 
fiscal  year  to  the  next 

CONCLUSION 

While  the  world  has  witnessed  enormous  changes  over  the  last  few  years,  nuclear  weapons  are 
still  expected  to  provide  tiieir  deterrence  contributions  to  U.S.  national  security.  Our  continuing 
reliance  on  a  nuclear  deterrent  requires  that  we  have  high  confidence  in  their  safety,  security,  and 
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reliability.  Maintaining  that  confidence  is  the  most  important  and  challenging  task  before  the 
Depaitment  No  longer  can  we  rely  on  underground  nuclear  testing  and  a  continuous  stream  of 
development  and  production  engineering  projects.  In  the  future,  our  confidence  will  be  based  on 
maintaining  the  vitality  of  the  unique  scientific  and  engineering  skills  of  the  Department  and  its 
weqwns  laboratories.  To  preserve  and  expand  this  resource,  we  have  initiated  die  Stockpile 
Stewardship  program.  It  is  a  major  scientific  challenge.  We  are  just  beginning  to  understand  the 
complexity  of  the  challenge  before  us  and  to  devise  the  means  to  meet  it  We  are  confident  that 
the  program  outlined  above  will  allow  the  Department,  even  a  decade  or  more  from  now,  to 
ensure  that  the  stockpile  is  safe,  secure,  reliable  and  effective.  We  also  expect  that  the  program 
will  help  us  attract  and  retain  the  high-caliber  of  people  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  scientific  and 
engineering  disciplines  reijuired  to  maintain  this  Nation's  nuclear  deterrent 
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statement  by  Dr.  Harold  P.  Smith,  Jr., 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Atomic  Energy) 

before  the 

House  Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

March  15,  1995 

Introduction 

Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  honored 
and  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  again. 
My  remarks  will  focus  on  the  relationship  between  the  Departments 
of  Energy  and  Defense  in  meeting  our  shared  responsibility  for  the 
continued  safety,  security,  and  reliability  of  our  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile.   This  stewardship  responsibility  is  particularly 
challenging  since  the  nuclear  weapons  of  our  enduring  stockpile 
will  be  retained  in  the  inventory  well  beyond  their  designed 
lifetimes.   Given  this  reality,  I  accord  nuclear  weapon  safety, 
security,  and  reliability  the  highest  priority.   I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  Defense  Department  and  Energy  Department  are 
working  hand-in-glove  in  executing  our  shared  responsibility. 

The  Nuclear  Posture  Review 

As  the  starting  point  for  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  requirement  for  an  enduring  nuclear  stockpile.  Why  do  we 
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need  nuclear  weapons  at  all  in  the  future?  This  question  was  the 
starting  point  for  a  lengthy,  zero-based,  major  review  of  the 
nation's  future  nuclear  weapons  requirements,  the  Nuclear  Posture 
Review  or  NPR.   This  review  was  the  first  such  comprehensive 
review  in  fifteen  years.  Completed  this  past  September  and 
approved  by  the  President,  the  NPR  provides  the  policy  guidance, 
force  structure  requirements,  and  stewardship  obligations  for  the 
enduring  nuclear  weapons  stockpile.   In  effect,  the  Nuclear 
Posture  Review  was  the  nuclear  companion  to  the  Defense 
Department's  Bottom  Up  Review  which  guides  the  conventional 
component  of  our  national  security  strategy. 

The  NPR  recognized  that  the  size  and  posture  of  the  US  Cold 
War  nuclear  deterrent  is  excessive  to  future  security  challenges. 
However,  in  a  world  of  uncertainty  and  still  evolving  security 
needs,  the  NPR  concluded  that  nuclear  weapons  —  and  nuclear 
deterrence  —  will  remain  an  essential  element  of  US  national 
security.   However,  the  size,  form,  and  context  of  that  deterrent 
is  significantly  different  from  that  which  served  us  so  well 
during  the  Cold  War. 

First,  the  NPR  sought  to  achieve  a  proper  balance  between 
what  Secretary  Perry  has  called  "leading  and  hedging."  By  this, 
he  means  providing  the  leadership  for  continuing  reductions  in 
nuclear  weapons  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  ability  to 
respond  to  the  emergence  of  a  new  nuclear  threat,  including  a- 
possible  reversal  of  trends  in  Russia,  a  nation  that  currently  has 
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over  25,000  nuclear  weapons.   A  credible  US  nuclear  deterrent  also 
serves  us  and  our  Allies  and  friends  by  discouraging  the  use  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  developed  or  otherwise  obtained  by 
regional  aggressors. 

The  force  structure  resulting  from  the  NPR  is  significantly 
reduced  from  that  of  the  Cold  War.   This  force  structure  will  be 
comprised  of  14  Trident  ballistic  missile  submarines,  66  B-52  and 
20  B-2  bombers,  and  three  wings  of  Minuteman  III  ICBMs  with  each 
missiJ.e  downloaded  to  a  single-warhead.   Dual-capable  aircraft  are 
being  maintained  only  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.   Regarding 
naval  non-strategic  nuclear  weapons,  all  that  will  be  retained  is 
the  capability  to  deploy  nuclear-armed  land-attack  Tomahawk 
missiles  on  nuclear-powered  attack  submarines. 

This  equates  to  a  47  percent  reduction  in  active  strategic 
warheads  and  a  90  percent  reduction  in  active  non-strategic 
warheads  from  the  1988  level.   Overall,  compared  to  1988,  the 
total  active  stockpile  has  been  reduced  by  59  percent.   This 
reduction  will  reach  79  percent  by  2003. 

Second,  the  NPR  focused  heavily  upon  improved  safety  and 
security  for  the  residual  nuclear  force.   In  addition  to  reducing 
the  sheer  size  of  the  active  nuclear  inventory,  a  number  of 
additional  actions  have  been  or  are  being  taken  to  improve  nuclear 
safety,  security,  and  use  control.   For  example,  no  nuclear 
weapons  remain  in  the  custody  of  US  ground  combat  forces.   Non- 
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strategic  nuclear  weapons  are  no  longer  deployed  at  sea. 
Strategic  bombers  remain  off  day-to-day  alert.   Furthermore, 
nuclear  weapons  storage  locations  have  been  reduced  by  75  percent 
and  personnel  with  access  to  nuclear  weapons  or  their  control  have 
been  reduced  by  70  percent. 

The  NPR  also  directs  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  Energy  to 
maintain  nuclear  weapon  capability  without  underground  nuclear 
testing  and  without  the  production  of  fissile  material. 
Specifically,  it  directs  the  development  of  a  stockpile 
surveillance  engineering  base;  retention  of  the  capability  to 
refabricate  and  certify  weapon  types  in  the  enduring  stockpile; 
maintenance  of  the  capability  to  design,  fabricate,  and  certify 
new  nuclear  warheads  should  that  prove  necessary;  and  maintenance 
of  the  requisite  supporting  science  and  technology  base. 

Meeting  the  Challenge 

To  meet  these  challenges,  the  Department  of  Defense,  in 
partnership  with  the  Department  of  Energy,  must  address  three 
basic  issues.   First,  how  does  DoD,  as  the  customer,  determine  the 
requirements  and  characteristics  for  the  future  stockpile? 
Second,  how  are  these  requirements  communicated  to  the  supplier, 
the  Department  of  Energy?  Third,  how  do  the  two  Departments  most 
efficiently  maintain  that  stockpile? 
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As  I  already  mentioned,  the  NPR  stands  as  a  pivotal  document 
to  define  DoD's  requirements  for  the  stockpile.   The  NPR  defined 
the  outyear  force  structure  requirements  and  also  provided  the 
basis  for  developing  and  establishing  necessary  refurbishment  and 
replacement  materials.   This  in  turn  established  the  requirement 
for  a  professional  cadre  of  technical  nuclear  design  personnel  to 
ensure  that  the  safety,  security,  and  reliability  requirements  are 
met.   Furthermore,  the  NPR  requires  that  this  nuclear  expertise 
include  the  capability  to  design,  fabricate,  and  certify  nuclear 
warheads  in  the  absence  of  testing  and  fissile  material 
production.   To  support  these  requirements,  a  Strategic  Reserve  of 
highly  enriched  uranium,  weapons  grade  plutonium,  and  tritium  must 
be  maintained.   The  process  for  ensuring  the  provision  of  these 
essential  capabilities  is  conducted  through  the  Joint  DoD/DOE 
Nuclear  Weapons  Council. 

The  Nuclear  Weapons  Council 

The  Nuclear  Weapons  Council  is  an  interdepartmental  (DoD  and 
DOE)  organization  which  manages,  reviews,  and  arbitrates  nuclear 
weapons  issues  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  a  reliable,  safe, 
and  secure  stockpile  and  supporting  infrastructure.   As  an 
interdepartmental  organization,  the  NWC  is  supported  by  a  wide- 
range  of  disciplines:   security  and  safety  experts,  designers, 
producers,  managers,  maintainers,  and  operators.   Membership  of 
the  NWC  consists  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Under 
Secretary  of  Energy,  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
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The  Council  is  supported  by  the  NWC  Standing  and  Safety  Committee, 
which  I  chair. 

A  central  activity  of  the  NWC  is  the  preparation  of  the 
annual  Nuclear  Weapons  Stockpile  Memorandum  which  provides  the 
Defense  Department's  nuclear  weapons  requirements  to  the  Energy 
Department.   The  Council  prepares  this  document,  oversees  its 
implementation,  and  ensures  that  national  policy  is  being 
efficiently  executed. 

Issues  considered  and  addressed  by  the  NWC  this  past  year 
include  a  myriad  of  detailed  questions  impinging  on  the  stockpile 
of  today  and  tomorrow.   Among  the  topics  addressed  this  past  year 
were  the  impact  of  declining  budgets,  the  retirement  of  weapons 
and  weapon  types;  the  long-term  storage  of  fissile  material; 
identification  of  nuclear  materials  for  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  safeguards,  and  the  impact  of  mission 
realignment  and  base  closures.   Considerable  time  and  effort  was 
directed  toward  issues  related  to  the  aging  of  the  stockpile.   In 
particular,  the  Council  wrestled  with  ways  to  best  maintain 
confidence  in  individual  weapon  and  collective  stockpile  safety, 
security,  and  reliability. 

As  an  example  of  a  key  decision  with  long-term  implications, 
the  Council  recently  considered  alternative  source  and  production 
programs  to  ensure  a  future  supply  of  tritium.   The  Council 
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concluded  that  accelerator-based  tritium  production  could  meet  the 
needs  of  the  enduring  stockpile. 

Stockpile  Stewardship  Program 

An  additional  requirement  directed  by  the  Fiscal  Year  1994 
National  Defense  Authorization  is:   "a  stewardship  program  to 
ensure  the  preservation  of  the  core  intellectual  and  technical 
competencies  of  the  United  States  in  Nuclear  Weapons."   The 
Department  of  Energy,  with  the  support  and  concurrence  of  the 
Defense  Department,  has  established  the  Science  Based  Stockpile 
Stewardship  Program.   This  program  is  designed  to  retain  the 
capability  to  design  and  produce  replacement  weapons  while 
simultaneously  dismantling  obsolete  weapons  under  the  tightest 
safety  and  security  provisions.   In  particular,  the  Stockpile 
Stewardship  Program  will  provide  improved  forensic  and  diagnostic 
capabilities. 

Independent  Assessment 

As  the  stockpile  decreases  with  a  concomitant  increase  in 
demilitarization  requirements,  a  parallel  and  critical  activity 
is  the  technical  evaluation  of  the  weapons  remaining  in  the 
stockpile.   The  basic  elements  of  such  an  evaluation  are  in  place 
in  the  form  of  the  nuclear  competencies  of  the  national 
laboratories  and  the  DoD.   The  Stockpile  Stewardship  Program  will 
build  on  these  centers  of  nuclear  excellence  by  developing  a 
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robust  peer  review  process  with  both  DOE  and  DoD  participation. 
This  peer  review  process  will  provide  a  technically  sound 
structure  and  methodology  to  ensure  a  safe,  secure,  reliable 
nuclear  weapons  stockpile. 

Conclusion 

I  can  confidently  report  today  that  the  stockpile  is  safe, 
secure,  and  reliable.   It  also  meets  the  requirements  of  DoD  and 
the  Services.   The  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  request  provides 
sufficient  funding  to  meet  our  responsibilities. 

For  the  future,  the  combination  of  the  Stockpile  Stewardship 
Program,  aggressive  stockpile  surveillance,  and  a  robust  program 
of  independent  peer  review  provides  the  means  to  partially  offset 
the  loss  of  nuclear  testing.   However,  without  testing,  there  will 
be  potential  for  erosion  in  the  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
individual  and  collective  characteristics  of  the  stockpile. 
Maintaining  confidence  will  be  challenging  in  such  an  environment 
but  I  believe  that  we  are  on  the  right  track  to  address  this 
critical  issue. 

Since  the  Manhattan  Project,  the  nation  has  invested  heavily 
in  the  development,  production,  deployment,  and  maintenance  of  the 
national  nuclear  deterrent.  Nuclear  weapons,  even  at 
significantly  reduced  levels,  remain  a  core  component  of  future 
national  security  strategy.   Proper  stewardship  is,  therefore,  an 
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enduring  responsibility.   It  is  imperative  that  the  nation 
continue  to  provide  the  resources  to  fulfill  this  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement.   I  hope  that  I 
have  been  responsive  to  your  needs.   I  would  be  pleased  to  answer 
your  questions  and  those  of  your  colleagues. 
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Statement  of  Kenneth  E.  Baker 

Acting  Director 

Office  of  Nonproliferation  and  National  Security 

Department  of  Energy 

FY  1996  Appropriations  Hearings 


Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  subcommittee.   It  is  a  pleasure  to 
address  you  today  as  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  NonproHferation  and  National 
Security  at  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE). 

The  Department  has  long  been  actively  involved  in  preventing  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  technology  and  protecting  nuclear  material  and  facilities.   Moreover,  in  the 
post-Cold  War  era,  the  Department  and  its  system  of  national  laboratories  have 
conducted  a  vigorous  program  of  nonproliferation  research  and  development  with  direct 
benefit  to  countering  the  threat  of  proliferation. 

This  office  oversees  the  unique  capabilities  that  support  a  core  program  of  nuclear 
nonproliferation  activities  even  as  we  make  efficient  use  of  our  unique  technical 
capability  to  support  and  develop  advanced  technologies  aiding  in  the  detection  and 
countering  emerging  proliferation  threats.   Consequently,  this  office  provides  a  wide 
range  of  services  for  a  broad  range  of  domestic  constituencies  and  nonproliferation 
regimes. 

The  challenges  are  clear:  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  offered  new  potential  for 
nuclear  transparency  and  verified  reductions,  while  at  the  same  time  raising  real 
concerns  about  where  their  former  weapons  scientists  will  be  employed  and  over  the 
adequacy  of  security  of  their  nuclear  materials;  managing  the  nuclear  heritages  of  others 
of  the  Newly  Independent  States,  such  as  Kazakhstan  and  Ukraine;  Iraq  and  North 
Korea;  and  concerns  over  terrorism,  perhaps  involving  stolen  fissile  materials. 

The  programs  of  the  Office  of  Nonproliferation  and  National  Security  address  these  and 
other  threats.   President  Clinton  has  made  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  one 
of  the  Nation's  highest  priorities.  The  United  States  is  committed  to  weave  this  element 
of  our  policy  more  deeply  within  the  fabric  of  our  relationships  with  the  worid's  nations 
and  institutions.  As  the  preeminent  agency  for  providing  technological  and  analytical 
support  to  guard  against  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  weapons-usable  materials, 
the  Department  of  Energy  is  a  major  participant  in  our  federal  and  international 
nonproliferation  efforts. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  focus  on  three  key  areas  that  address  aspects  of  the  mission  and 
threats  discussed  above:  reducing  the  global  nuclear  danger;  providing  effective, 
cost-efficient  safeguards  arid  security  of  the  Departmental  complex  while  fostering  public 
trust  through  openness;  and  improving  the  Department's  emergency  response  capability. 
In  addition  to  meeting  national  security  requirements,  the  office  also  is  a  vital 
contributor  to  the  Department's  science  and  technology,  environmental  quality,  energy 
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resources,  and  industrial  competitiveness  missions  of  the  Department,  all  of  which 
directiy  affect  the  security  and  quality  of  life  of  every  American. 

The  fiscal  year  1996  request  for  nonproliferation  and  national  security  activities  is 
$573.7  million,  less  an  offset  of  $13  million  of  prior  year  balances  for  a  net  FY  1996 
Congressional  Budget  Request  of  $560.7  million. 

Our  nonproliferation  focus  is  five-fold:  1)  secure  nuclear  materials  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union;  2)  assure  safe,  secure  long-term  storage  and  disposition  of  surplus  fissile 
materials;  3)  establish  transparent  and  irreversible  nuclear  reductions;  4)  strengthen  the 
nuclear  nonproliferation  regime,  and  5)  control  exports  of  nuclear  technology  and 
materials.  The  Department's  active  nuclear  nonproliferation  program  is  augmented  by 
aggressive  research  and  development  activities,  technical  and  analytical  support  to  treaty 
development  and  implementation,  and  providing  timely  and  customized  inteUigence  to 
support  these  efforts. 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  made  significant  accomplishments  in  reducing  the  global 
nuclear  danger: 

•  We  lead  a  program  of  cooperation  between  DOE  laboratories  and  nuclear 
research  facilities  in  Russia  to  improve  the  protection,  control,  and  accounting  of 
nuclear  materials  which  could  be  used  to  make  nuclear  weapons.  A 
demonstration  project  was  siiccessfully  undertaken  to  upgrade  and  enhance  the 
protection  of  the  Kurchatov  Nuclear  Research  Center  in  Moscow  during  1994  and 
plans  are  in  place  for  follow-on  demonstrations  at  several  more  sites  during  1995. 

•  Project  Sapphire,  a  formerly-secret  operation,  successfully  transferred 
approximately  600  kilograms  of  highly  enriched  uranium  from  the  Ulba 
Metallurgical  Plant  in  Kazakhstan  to  the  Department's  Oak  Ridge  facility  in 
Tennessee  for  safe  and  secure  interim  storage.  By  gaining  ownership  of  this 
material,  the  United  States  has  effectively  removed  the  material  fi-om  potential 
acquisition  by  those  who  could  develop  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The 
uranium  is  currentiy  in  interim  storage  at  the  Y-12  plant  in  Oak  Ridge  until  it  can 
be  moved  to  a  commercial  faciUty  where  it  will  be  converted  to  low  enriched 
uranium  for  use  in  commercial  nuclear  power  plants  in  the  futiu-e. 

•  We  have  completed  development  and  deployment  of  space-based  sensors  capable 
of  detecting  atmospheric  and  near-Earth  nuclear  explosions.  These  sensors,  on 
Defense  Department  sateUites,  provide  a  system  for  the  United  States  to 
continuously  detect  nuclear  explosions  and  verify  treaty  compliance  world-wide. 

•  During  1994,  the  responsibility  for  research  and  development  of  technologies  to 
support  U.S.  requirements  to  monitor  a  future  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(CTBT)  was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  E>epartment  of 
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Energy  (specifically  to  the  Office  of  Nonproliferation  and  National  Security).  We 
have  enlisted  four  of  our  National  Laboratories  -  Livermore,  Los  Alamos,  Sandia, 
and  Pacific  Northwest  --  to  develop  technological  options  for  verification  of  arms 
control  policy. 

•         We  have  also  been  providing,  and  will  continue  to  provide,  technical  expertise  and 
policy  recommendations  in  support  of  diplomatic  efforts  to  achieve  an  indefinite 
extension  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  a  cornerstone  of  U.S.  national  security 
policy.   Our  support  included  development  of  overall  strategy,  initiatives  for 
transparency  and  irreversibility  (including  placing  excess  materials  under 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards),  technical  and  analytical  support 
to  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  negotiations,  and  the  establishment  of  nuclear 
technology  programs  designed  to  assist  in  the  fulfillment  of  U.S.  obligations  for 
peaceful  nuclear  cooperation. 

However,  with  all  of  these  accomplishments,  there  is  still  much  more  to  do.   In  fiscal 
year  1996,  we  must  accelerate  our  efforts  to  protect  fissile  materials  and  redirect  nuclear 
expertise  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  peaceful  projects.   The  Department  will  expand 
its  efforts  to  end  the  civilian  production  and  use  of  weapons-usable  fissile  materials 
through  promotion  of  alternative  energy  sources,  the  Reduced  Enrichment  for  Research 
and  Test  Reactors  (RERTR)  Program,  and  nuclear  material  purchases.  Also  in  fiscal 
year  1996,  the  Department  will  continue  its  efforts  to  monitor  U.S.  and  Russian 
inventories  of  plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium  from  weapons  dismantlement 
through  inspections  and  other  activities  that  make  dismantlement  transparent  and 
irreversible. 

Among  other  measures,  we  will  advance  nonproliferation:  by  our  efforts  in  North  Korea; 
by  continuing  support  of  negotiations  of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  an 
international  fissile  material  cutoff  convention;  and  by  facilitating  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  inspections  in  the  United  States.   Reflecting  this  need  to  accelerate  our 
nonproliferation  efforts,  our  budget  for  fiscal  year  1996  is  increased  by  more  than 
$86  million  over  fiscal  year  1995. 

Our  unique  expertise  in  support  of  national  and  international  nonproliferation  policies  is 
augmented  by  our  efforts  to  develop  more  effective,  cost-efficient  safeguards  and  security 
of  the  DOE  complex.   Over  the  past  year,  we  have  reduced  department-wide  safeguards 
and  securities  costs  by  12  percent  through  consolidation  of  sensitive  holdings  (e.g., 
nuclear  material),  elimination  of  redundancies,  effective  use  of  state-of-the-art 
technology,  reduction  of  security  clearances  because  of  the  Department's  changing 
missions,  and  improved  safeguards  and  security  planning.  All  major  safeguards  and 
security  reductions  are  subjected  to  thorough  vulnerability  analyses  to  assure  that  they  do 
not  compromise  security.  We  are  learning  to  meet  the  security  challenges  of  today  with 
less,  and  are  successful  in  this  endeavor. 
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We  are  also  spearheading  the  Department's  openness  initiative,  improving  the  sense  of 
trust  held  by  our  customers  --  the  American  people.  This  includes  declassifying 
information  about  the  department's  activities  and  improving  access  to  the  department 
and  its  facilities  and  without  compromising  national  security  and  consistent  with 
nonproliferation  concerns.   Last  year,  we  declassified  approximately  110,000  pages  of 
previously  classified  information.   We  developed  an  on-line  capability  for  the  public  to 
gain  access  to  the  Department's  declassification  actions  through  the  Internet;  no  longer  is 
the  American  public  left  in  the  dark  about  what  the  Department  has  declassified  --  now 
they  have  the  capability  for  instant  information. 

Finally,  the  Office  of  Nonproliferation  and  National  Security  seeks  to  improve  the 
Department's  emergency  response  capability.  Our  primary  responsibility  in  this  area  is 
to  provide  facilities  and/or  analysis  for  the  management  of  emergency  situations 
affecting  national  or  regional  energy  supply  and  demand,  nuclear  materials  or  weapons, 
or  events  which  threaten  DOE  facilities  or  personnel  or  where  DOE  assets  can 
contribute  to  recovery. 

The  office  has  recently  gained  ownership  of  the  Liquified  Gaseous  Fuels  Spill  Test 
Facility  which  is  the  only  facility  in  the  country  authorized  to  release  hazardous  materials 
in  the  open  atmosphere.  This  facility  allows  us  to  improve  training  to  address  any 
accidents  at  DOE  sites  and  also  provide  a  facility  for  developing  and  testing  equipment 
to  detect,  monitor,  and  verify  proliferant  activities  of  other  nations  in  support  of  our 
national  goals. 


BUDGET  REVIEW 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  from  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriation  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1995  adjusted 
appropriation  (in  thousands): 


Apprppriatipn/Aytivity 

rm 

FY9<» 

Change 

Other  Defense  Activities 

Nonproliferation  and  Verification 
Research  and  Development 

$      226,037 

$      226,142 

$     +       105 

Arms  Control  and  NonproUferation 

76,799 

162,364 

+    85,565 

Intelligence 

43,061 

42,336 

-  725 

Nuclear  Safeguards  and  Security 

88,816 

89,516 

+    700 

Security  Investigations 

33,399 

33,247 

-   152 

SUBTOTAL,  OTHER  DEFENSE 
ACTIVITIES 

S    468,112 

5    553,605 

5    +  85,493 

Emergency  Management  (Weapons) 

17,336 

20,056 

+    2,720 

SUBTOTAL,  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

$    485,448 

5    573,661 

$   +  88,213 

Use  of  Prior  Year  Balances 

-   11,210 

■   13,000 

-   1,790 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
REQUEST 

$  474,238 

$    560,661 

5  +  86,423 

The  Nonproliferation  and  Verification  Research  and  Development  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1996  reflects  a  slight  increase.   We  recognize  that  reducing  the  nuclear  danger 
is  a  vital  interest  to  the  United  States  and  the  Department  of  Energy  has  a  critical  role 
to  play  in  that  effort.  However,  we  must  balance  these  duties  with  the  need  to  reduce 
government  spending  -  even  on  high-priority  items  such  as  this.  As  a  result,  we  have 
continued  to  increase  the  focus  of  our  technology  development  program  on  detecting 
proliferant  activities.   We  are  also  working  toward  eliminating  duplication  of  effort 
between  agencies  and  within  DOE,  improving  coordination  between  sponsoring  agencies, 
streamlining  operations  and  generating  a  meaningful  cost  savings. 

Overall,  the  Arms  Control  and  Nonproliferation  budget  request  increases  by 
$85.6  million,  specifically  in  the  following  areas:   materials  protection,  control  and 
accounting  including  cooperative  laboratory-to-laboratory  and  government-to-govemment 
programs  with  Russia  for  the  establishment  of  effective  Russian  nuclear  material  security 
systems  and  export  controls;  cooperations  with  GAN,  the  Russian  nuclear  regulatory 
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agency,  to  develop  a  nuclear  tracking  system;  international  security  commitments  of  the 
Administration  in  the  Newly  Independent  States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  in 
North  Korea;  the  Industrial  Partnering  Program;  development  of  high-density  low 
enriched  uranium  fuel;  and  additional  capital  equipment  for  the  laboratory-to-laboratory 
program. 

The  Intelligence  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  19%  reflects  a  modest  reduction  from  the 
previous  year's  appropriation.  The  request  will  provide  for  timely,  high-impact  analysis 
and  reporting  on  the  proliferation  implications  of  selected  nuclear  weapons  states' 
programs,  emerging  nuclear  proliferants,  nuclear  suppliers,  and  global  impacts  to  the 
U.S.  energy  security. 

The  Nuclear  Safeguards  and  Security  request  shows  a  slight  increase  over  the  fiscal  year 

1995  appropriation.  It  reflects  modest  increases  for  technical  and  engineering  support  to 
field  offices  in  the  implementation  of  safeguards  and  security  policies  and  procedures, 
modernization  of  automated  office  support  at  headquarters,  and  increased  use  of 
emerging  technologies  for  enhancements  to  physical  security  and  materials  control  and 
accountability  capabilities  which  aid  in  reducing  the  overall  costs  of  security.  The 
increase  also  allows  for  accelerated  review  of  technical  classification  guidance  and 
additional  training  for  derivative  classifiers. 

The  Security  Investigations  budget  request  reflects  a  slight  decrease  as  a  result  of 
reducing  the  numbers  and  levels  of  active  security  clearances  by  requiring  the  employing 
office  to  provide  full  justification  for  each  background  investigation  requested. 

Finally,  the  Emergency  Management  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1996  increases  by 
$2.7  million  from  the  previous  year.  TTiis  increase  reflects  the  intra-Departmental 
transfer  of  the  Liquefied  Gaseous  Fuels  Spill  Test  Facility  and  upgrades  to  the 
Department's  emergency  management  systemu 

RECAP 

The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  for  the  Office  of  Nonproliferation  and  National 
Security  is  $86.4  million  more  than  our  1995  adjusted  appropriation.  We  have  been 
conscientiously  seeking  new  ways  to  provide  greater  services  for  less  cost  and  believe  that 
we  can  provide  significant  value-added  programming  in  a  cost-efficient  manner.  The 

1996  request,  if  granted,  will  allow  the  Department  of  Energy  to:   improve  the 
application  of  National  Laboratory  technical  and  analytical  expertise  to  meet  the  nation's 
nonproliferation  requirements;  provide  efficient,  cost-effective  safeguards  and  security; 
accelerate  implementation  of  the  Administration's  openness  initiatives;  and  provide 
integrated  and  coordinated  response  to  incidents  affecting  departmental  facilities  or 
requiring  departmental  assistance. 


Thank  you. 


Wednesday,  March  15,  1995. 
NAVAL  REACTORS 

WITNESS 

admiral  bruce  demars,  deputy  assistant  director  for  naval 
reactors 

Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  Myers.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  and  first,  Admiral 
DeMars,  we  welcome  you  back  again.  We  also  might  say  we  are  in 
a  situation  where  we  have  an  appropriations  bill  on  the  Floor,  so 
from  time  to  time  we  might  possibly  have  to  leave.  I  think  within 
the  hour  we  probably  will  have  to.  I  doubt  if  we  can  conclude  our 
session  this  morning  in  an  hour,  or  this  afternoon,  maybe  possibly 
we  can. 

We  appreciate  you  coming  an  hour  earlier  to  accommodate  our 
schedule.  Admiral,  the  committee  has  determined  that  its  staff 
have  proper  clearance.  You  can  give  us  the  same  assurance  about 
the  folks  you  brought? 

Admiral  DeMars.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Myers.  Your  prepared  statement  will  be  placed  in  the 
record,  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  care. 

Admiral  DeMars.  Thank  you.  Once  again,  up  front  I  want  to 
thank  you  and  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  committee  for  your 
continuing  support  over  the  years.  It  is  the  most  solid,  consistent 
support  the  program  gets,  and  I  do  appreciate  that  on  behalf  of  the 
program. 

I  want  to  give  three  messages  today  and  I  will  summarize  them 
with  some  charts  here.  One  is  that  we  continue  to  be  primarily  fo- 
cused on  the  safe  operation  of  our  nuclear  power  plants.  That  does 
take  the  bulk  of  our  resources  and  our  time.  We  have  some  other 
things  that  possibly  look  more  interesting,  such  as  the  model,  but 
it  really  is  the  operating  plants  that  get  our  primary  focus. 

We  are  also  continuing  to  aggressively  downsize  to  match  the 
new  realities  of  the  defense  business,  and  that  continues  apace.  Fi- 
nally, this  is  a  critical  year  for  the  nuclear  submarine  industrial 
base  if  we  get  through  this  year  okay,  then  we  will  enter  an  en- 
tirely new  era.  Let  me  run  very  briefly  through  some  of  this. 

NAVAL  NUCLEAR  PROPULSION  TODAY 

I  won't  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  this  because  you  are  familiar  with 
the  program,  and  our  responsibilities  have  basically  remained  the 
same  since  last  year.  We  do  run  136  reactor  plants,  which  is  prob- 
ably a  record  for  this  country,  and  in  the  world,  if  you  count  the 
reactor  plants  that  are  operating. 
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The  nuclear  fleet  is  still  fairly  large.  Over  forty  percent  of  the 
combatants  in  the  Navy  are  nuclear-powered.  We  have  responsibil- 
ity for  the  shipyards  where  the  reactor  servicing  is  done.  We  run 
a  training  program  which  prepares  about  1,500  people  per  year — 
officers  and  sailors — to  man  the  ships.  We  have  a  very  specialized 
industrial  base  that  I  will  talk  about  a  little  later  on,  and  we  are 
just  about  in  the  final  stages  of  its  realignment  to  get  by  with  a 
smaller  number  of  producers.  We  have  two  Department  of  Energy 
laboratories  dedicated  solely  to  work  on  the  program. 

They  remain  relatively  small,  about  3,000  people  each,  at  each 
laboratory.  We  have  a  field  office  organization  overseeing  all  these 
activities  that  reports  back  to  me  what  is  going  on  and  a  relatively 
small  headquarters  staff.  We  have  about  400  people  in  the  head- 
quarters, and  that  counts  the  person  who  runs  the  mail  room,  and 
the  secretaries,  and  the  engineers,  and  the  procurement  people.  So 
it  is  a  fairly  lean  operation. 

NUCLEAR  PROPULSION  FOR  WARSHIPS 

Nuclear  propulsion  for  warships  remains  one  of  the  most  revolu- 
tionary developments  of  this  century.  Clearly,  it  played  a  crucial 
role  in  the  long  Cold  War,  obviously,  and  this  country  coming  out 
on  top.  For  our  ships,  it  provided  the  mobility  and  the  unlimited 
endurance.  We  have  cores  now  in  a  number  of  our  ships  that  we 
are  building  now  that  will  last  about  25  years.  Of  course,  the  gleam 
in  our  eye,  and  we  are  working  hard — is  to  have  a  life  of  the  ship 
core  for  a  submarine  so  we  never  have  to  refuel  it. 

So,  again,  nuclear  propulsion  provides  tremendous  mobility  and 
endurance  for  both  submarines  and  surface  ships.  For  the  sub- 
marines, it  gives  them  true  stealth,  by  divorcing  them  from  the 
need  to  come  to  the  surface.  For  surface  ships,  primarily  the  car- 
riers, it  allows  them  much  greater  payload  both  in  ordnance  and 
aviation  fuel  as  compared  to  a  conventional  carrier.  We  continue  to 
see  carriers  exercised  very  heavily  in  the  sort  of  uncertain  world 
we  are  in  now.  These  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers  can  get 
somewhere  very  fast,  and  when  they  arrive  there,  they  have  much 
more  armament  on  board  than  a  conventional  carrier. 

Nuclear  propulsion  will  serve  a  vital  future  role  with  a  smaller 
fleet,  obviously,  the  uncertainty  in  the  world  that  you  know  better 
than  I  do,  and  fewer  overseas  bases.  I  think  nuclear  power  for  the 
Navy  is  going  to  be  around  for  a  long  time. 

NUCLEAR  FLEET  TODAY  VERSUS  2000 

The  nuclear  fleet  today,  contrasting  some  numbers  here  and  then 
just  five  years  from  now  in  the  year  2000,  will  remain  about  40 
percent  of  the  combatants  in  the  Navy.  Although  we  are  getting 
smaller,  so  is  the  rest  of  the  Navy.  So  we  will  still  be  a  large  part 
of  the  fighting  part  of  the  Navy. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  have  136  reactors  today  in  111  ships.  The  at- 
tack submarine  force  has  84  ships  now,  but  at  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade, we  will  have  55  ships.  We  are  coming  down  very  quickly  there, 
and  I  will  talk  later  about  our  decommissioning  program.  Under 
construction  today,  we  have  seven  attack  submarines.  At  the  end 
of  the  decade,  there  will  just  be  three. 
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For  the  Trident  submarines,  we  have  15  now  in  commission,  and 
we  are  building  three  more.  At  the  end  of  the  decade  we  will  just 
have  those  18  ships,  with  no  more  building,  and  that  building  pro- 
gram ends.  Cruisers — we  continue  to  decommission.  We  have  five 
today.  By  the  end  of  the  decade  we  will  have  just  two. 

Basically,  the  Navy  has  chosen  not  to  refuel  those  cruisers  at  the 
end  of  their  core  life,  which  is  budgetarily  driven  and  unfortunate. 
Aircraft  carriers — we  have  seven  in  operation  today,  with  three 
more  building.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  there  will  be  nine  commis- 
sioned carriers  with  one  final  carrier  building,  so  the  bulk  of  the 
aircraft  carrier  fleet  today  is  nuclear-powered  and  will  continue  to 
be. 

WORLDWIDE  ACCESS 

Worldwide  access — there  are  many  places  we  go  in  the  world. 
Obviously,  the  green  dots  on  the  chart  are  places  we  don't  go;  they 
are  the  commercial  nuclear  power  plants  throughout  the  country. 
We  do  travel  throughout  the  world  and  make  port  calls  at  all  these 
other  places,  symbolized  by  the  red  dots  on  the  chart. 

We  do  that  largely  based  on  confidence  in  our  reputation  for  the 
safety  with  which  we  run  the  reactors  and  our  care  for  civilian  pop- 
ulace and  the  environment,  so  safety  remains  a  very  strong  pro- 
gram ethic  that  we  must  maintain.  We  must  protect  our  reputation 
in  order  to  continue  receiving  worldwide  access.  If  we  weren't  able 
to  get  in  and  out  of  ports,  it  would  affect  40  percent  of  the  combat- 
ants in  the  Navy  to  a  large  degree. 

100  MILLION  MILES  STEAMED  ON  NUCLEAR  POWER 

As  you  know,  in  April  of  last  year  we  passed  100  million  miles 
steamed  safely  on  nuclear  power.  We  put  out  a  small  booklet;  it 
was  a  large  public  relation  effort  for  the  Naval  Nuclear  Power  Pro- 
gram. It  is  in  your  package  there.  We  are  very  proud  of  that  accom- 
plishment, and  obviously  we  will  continue  to  do  that. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  RECORD 

I  have  shown  you  this  chart  before,  but  I  will  again.  It  is  very 
busy,  but  it  contrasts  the  environmental  releases  to  the  air  and  to 
the  water  of  all  the  individual  nuclear  power  plants  in  this  country. 
If  you  add  up  all  the  facilities  and  136  reactors  that  this  program 
is  responsible  for,  they  fit  in  right  there  at  the  low  end,  as  con- 
trasted with  these  individual  reactors. 

Part  of  that  is  the  design  of  our  reactors  versus  commercial  reac- 
tors. Part  of  it  is  the  care  with  which  we  run  the  program,  but  cer- 
tainly it  shows  very  dramatically  that  we  have  very  minimal  im- 
pact on  the  environment.  All  of  these  releases  are  well  within  Fed- 
eral regulations.  None  of  the  commercial  power  plants  is  doing  any- 
thing wrong.  It  is  just  we  are  very,  very  low  in  our  impact  on  the 
environment. 

Additionally,  if  we  look  at  the  program's  environmental  record  in 
total  radiation  exposure — the  blue  line  here  on  the  chart  shows  the 
number  of  ships  that  might  be  in  a  shipyard  availability  reactor 
servicing  over  the  years — it  has  come  down  a  little  bit  recently,  but 
the  trend  has  been  up. 
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The  green  on  the  chart  shows  the  total  accumulated  radiation 
that  people  in  the  program  were  exposed  to — ^all  of  them  limits 
throughout  the  years.  As  you  can  see,  early  on  radiation  exposure 
started  to  climb.  The  program  worked  very  hard  on  that,  drove  it 
down  through  both  administrative  and  technical  means — ^better 
chemistry,  better  materials  and  so  on — to  where  now  the  total  radi- 
ation exposure  in  the  program  is  very  small.  That  not  only  is  the 
right  way  to  go,  but  also  pays  off  in  large  dollars  because  there  are 
costs  associated  with  training  radiation  workers  and  so  on. 

There  is  a  similar  story  for  the  amount  of  solid  waste  that  the 
program  develops.  This  is  a  plot  of  the  number  of  ships  in  the 
Naval  Nuclear  Power  Program.  You  see,  it  started  to  dip  down 
there  fairly  dramatically  right  after  I  took  over.  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  association  there,  but  we  are  coming  down  a  little  bit,  and 
this  is  the  cubic  feet  of  radioactive  waste  that  we  generate. 

You  probably  ought  to  ask  why  is  it  going  up  here  at  the  end. 
That  is  because  we  are  decommissioning  some  of  our  one-of-a-kind 
ships  and  some  of  our  land-based  reactor  sites.  There  is  unique  re- 
fueling equipment  associated  with  that  that  is  contaminated.  We 
had  intended  to  use  it  again;  but,  for  instance,  some  of  the  cruisers 
are  being  prematurely  retired.  We  don't  need  the  unique  equipment 
for  the  TRUXTUN  and  the  BAINBRIDGE  so  we  get  that  off  the 
burial  grounds.  So  this  is  coming  up  now,  but  should  be  able  to  go 
down  once  we  settle  out  with  a  smaller  nuclear-powered  Navy. 

PRIMARY  job:  support  PLANTS  IN  OPERATING  SHIPS 

As  I  said  before,  our  primary  job  is  to  support  the  plants  in  the 
operating  ships.  The  large  bulk  of  our  resources,  our  time,  and  our 
energy  is  to  look  after  those  plants  because  the  ships  travel  world- 
wide, and  we  have  to  be  prepared  to  respond  to  any  problem  they 
have  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  want  to  keep  them  safe  and  reli- 
able. We  are  working  hard  to  extend  the  reactor  core  life  and  the 
plant  life,  and  minimize  the  amount  of  time  and  money  that  goes 
into  a  shipyard  availability.  As  I  mentioned,  our  goal  is  to  get  a  life 
of  the  ship  core  for  a  submarine  and  that  is  the  goal  in  this  model 
I  will  be  showing  you  in  a  minute. 

Replacing  obsolete  equipment — obviously  some  of  these  plants 
last  30  years,  or  50  years  in  the  case  of  the  aircraft  carriers,  so 
technology  must  move  apace.  We  must  stay  up  with  that,  and  con- 
tinue to  modernize,  and  we  are  doing  that;  we  are  reducing  the 
maintenance  costs  and  the  ship  time  offline  and  we  continue  to  im- 
prove the  plant  performance. 

It  does  require,  and  this  is  obvious  but  important  to  say,  continu- 
ous analysis  and  testing.  This  is  largely  done  at  the  two  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  labs,  to  a  degree  in  the  shipyards,  and  by  some 
commercial  companies  throughout  the  country.  These  facilities 
need  to  really  look  hard,  monitoring  what  is  going  on  in  the  plants 
and  then  analyze  and  test  so  that  we  have  real  results  to  look  at, 
not  just  studies  or  somebody  hired  to  tell  us  how  good  or  bad 
things  are.  They  need  to  really  work  hard  to  understand  the  chem- 
istry, the  materials,  and  the  radiation  effects  on  our  plants.  And  of 
course,  fleet  downsizing  will  increase  the  importance  of  each  ship. 
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SERVICING  NUCLEAR  SHIPS 


The  world  hasn't  gotten  smaller,  the  Navy  has.  Ships  are  going 
to  have  to  be  spread  farther  across  the  planet,  and  so  their  reliabil- 
ity is  much  more  important  than  it  was  in  the  past. 

We  have  today  about  16  plants  in  major  availabilities  in  four 
Navy  yards.  We  are  also  closing,  at  the  same  time,  two  of  those 
Navy  yards — Mare  Island  Shipyard  and  Charleston  Naval  Ship- 
yard. We  are  on  track  to  have  them  closed  from  a  radiological  point 
in  April  of  next  year,  about  a  three-year  effort,  and  both  cleanups 
are  proceeding  reasonably  well,  on  budget,  on  schedule.  There  are 
some  significant  challenges — the  Barnwell,  South  Carolina  burial 
ground  is  closed  to  the  California  shipyard  and  will  close  to 
Charleston  at  the  end  of  this  year,  I  believe,  if  I  have  my  dates 
right.  We  really  have  to  hurry  to  get  all  our  contaminated  equip- 
ment, radioactive  materiel  stuff  at  Charleston  off  to  that  burial 
ground. 

The  other  challenge  was  that  you  have  obviously  very  highly 
trained,  skilled  workers  at  these  shipyards,  and  as  you  get  closer 
to  the  end,  they  are  looking  for  other  jobs.  So  we  have  used  some 
strategies  to  try  to  keep  them  in,  but  the  government  doesn't  give 
you  a  full  bag  of  incentives  to  play  with,  so  we  have  done  the  best 
we  can,  and  have  managed  to  hold  together  a  very  credible  group 
to  do  this  by  borrowing  personnel  from  other  shipyards  in  some 
cases. 

We  have  shared  what  we  are  doing  with  the  communities,  in 
both  cases,  and  the  local  regulators  where  appropriate.  Everything 
is  reasonably  on  track,  and  we  can  be  proud  of  what  we  are  doing 
in  that  area. 

DOWNSIZING  OF  THE  FLEET  (1990  TO  1999) 

One  of  the  post  Cold  War  reductions  that  is  fairly  significant  is 
the  downsizing  of  the  fleet.  The  Navy  dropped  plans  for  37  new 
submarines  during  the  decade  of  the  1990s.  If  you  add  up  what 
that  would  have  cost,  that  is  about  $70  billion.  The  cost  avoidance 
is  good  from  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayers. 

If  you  are  someone  that  is  making  the  parts  for  these  submarines 
or  building  them,  there  is  a  little  different  story.  We  have  during 
this  period  inactivated  50  nuclear-powered  ships,  and  are  going  to 
inactivate  46  more  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  We  inactivate  them, 
we  take  the  fuel  out,  send  the  fuel  off  to  Idaho  where  it  is  put  in 
storage  pools,  cut  the  reactor  compartment  out  of  the  submarine, 
put  it  on  a  barge,  and  take  it  to  the  Hanford  reservation  and  it  is 
stored  here  in  a  shallow  trench. 

The  reactor  compartments  are  painted  up  and  they  are  preserved 
and  they  will  remain  there  indefinitely.  Of  course,  the  radioactivity 
is  decaying  away  in  a  very  safe  and  stable  position.  The  rest  of  the 
submarine,  then,  is  cut  up.  Material  that  is  recyclable  such  as  die- 
sel  engines  and  some  of  the  pumps  and  valves  that  aren't  classified 
or  sensitive  material  are  recycled  back  into  the  commercial  world. 
The  steel  is  sold  to  the  smelters  and  they  melt  it  down  and  sell  it 
back  to  the  Navy  to  make  more  ships.  So  the  only  thing  that  is 
really  left  is  the  hazardous  material  which  is  all  gathered  up  seg- 
regated. 
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The  only  thing  really  left  are  the  fuel  rods  out  in  Idaho  and  the 
reactor  compartment  at  Hanford. 

This  chart  shows  that  since  the  Cold  War,  50  ships  have  been 
inactivated,  but  the  total  right  now  is  a  little  over  70  because  we 
did  some  of  them  before  the  Soviets  gave  up.  We  have  deactivated 
some  70  nuclear-powered  submarines,  so  we  are  getting  to  where 
we  know  how  to  do  it  pretty  well. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT/TRAINING  REACTOR  SHUTDOWNS 

The  other  post  Cold  War  reduction  is  shutting  down  our  research 
and  development  and  training  reactors.  This  is  a  picture  of  the 
Idaho  training  complex,  and  this  is  a  picture  of  Charleston,  with 
two  more  training  ships,  where  we  have  adapted  two  older  sub- 
marines to  fulfill  the  training  missions  that  we  used  to  do  on  land- 
based  reactors.  It  is  cheaper  to  do  it  this  way.  Of  course,  you  are 
at  a  disadvantage  since  you  can't  do  the  research  and  development 
on  these  platforms  that  you  can  at  the  land-based  sites. 

As  of  six  years  ago,  we  had  eight  land-based  reactors.  In  less 
than  a  year  from  now  we  will  have  two  research  and  development 
and  training  reactors  and  two  moored  training  ships,  so  it  has  been 
a  fairly  massive  turnover  in  the  training  and  research  and  develop- 
ment focus  of  the  program  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  but 
this  was  purposeful.  The  land-based  reactors  were  at  the  end  of 
their  lives.  They  are  getting  expensive  to  run,  and  so  they  would 
have  had  to  have  been  shut  down  at  some  point. 

We  have  more  than  enough  training  capability  in  the  remaining 
reactors.  Now,  we  do  have  to,  as  we  shut  these  down,  we  have  to 
remediate  them,  obviously.  We  have  to  take  the  fuel  out,  and  in 
some  cases  dismantle  the  plant  and  then  ship  that  off.  We  are 
doing  that  now  and  in  the  future,  and  it  will  stretch  out  at  least 
into  the  next  decade.  We  plan  to  clean  up  after  ourselves,  so  that 
everything  will  be  gone  when  we  are  finished. 

SUBMARINE  CONSTRUCTION 

One  of  the  major  problems  we  face  now,  and  I  would  just  like  to 
take  a  minute  to  walk  you  through  it — the  deciding  event  of  this 
budget  year  is  how  we  finally  take  the  final  act  to  move  from  a 
high  rate  of  production  for  nuclear  submarines  to  a  low  rate  of  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1980s,  thirty-eight  nuclear  submarines  were 
authorized  and  appropriated,  and  most  of  them  are  built  now.  In 
the  next  decade,  we  plan  to  build  one  to  two  per  year,  low  rate  pro- 
duction to  satisfy  a  force  level  that  will  be  about  50  submarines. 
The  force  level  back  in  the  1980's  was  about  100  submarines.  So 
we  have  to  get  from  there  to  there,  and  then,  of  course,  as  I  said 
before,  we  don't  think  we  are  going  to  ever  get  out  of  the  nuclear 
submarine  business  in  this  country  because  it  is  so  useful  to  the 
Country's  interests.  So  how  do  you  get  through  that  particular  pe- 
riod? 

Well,  this  is  all  we  have  now.  We  have  four  submarines  that  are 
authorized  and  appropriated  to  build  in  this  decade,  and  we  want 
two  more — the  third  Seawolf  and  the  first  ship  of  the  new  SSN 
class.  The  propulsion  plant  model  behind  me  that  I  will  describe  in 
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a  minute  is  for  the  New  SSN.  So,  for  only  two  more  submarines, 
you  keep  your  nuclear  power  industry  in  this  country  alive. 

It  is  the  most  "Bare  Bones"  Program  we  could  put  together.  Pur- 
posely, we  did  it  that  way,  living  very  close  to  the  edge  on  the 
thing,  so  there  is  not  any  slack  in  it.  The  third  Seawolf  is  over  a 
third  paid  for  now,  by  virtue  of  getting  the  long  lead  funds  and  a 
little  extra  money,  and  we  would  finish  that.  The  first  Seawolf,  if 
all  goes  well  and  it  generally  doesn't,  but  if  all  goes  reasonably 
well,  we  will  take  on  our  initial  sea  trials  next  February — so  the 
first  one  is  nearing  completion.  The  second  one  is  being  worked  on 
and  the  third  one  would  take  us  through  the  start  of  the  lead  ship 
of  the  new  SSN  class  and  then  we  would  move  into  one  to  two  per 
year  of  those. 

THIRD  SEAWOLF  AND  NEW  SSN 

So,  right  now,  we  have  in  the  budget  before  the  Congress  the  au- 
thorization for  that  third  Seawolf  and  the  money  to  get  us  going — 
the  long  lead  funds — for  that  new  SSN.  It  is  the  most  austere  pro- 
gram that  we  could  put  together  to  stay  in  business.  We  have  done 
a  number  of  studies  and  we  have  had  a  number  of  studies  done  on 
us,  and  they  all  conclude  that  this  is  the  most  thoughtful  program 
to  get  us  through  this  period,  and  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  in 
the  most  reasonable  way.  But  this  is  a  pivotal  year.  We  have  to  get 
these  two  things  or  it  will  be  very  difficult. 

Again,  the  third  Seawolf  and  the  New  SSN  transition  down.  The 
third  Seawolf  continues  to  be  talked  about  as  a  "bridge"  to  sustain 
the  skills,  but,  in  fact,  it  has  unequaled  military  capability  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  said  they  need  so  many  very  quiet  sub- 
marines by  a  certain  point  in  the  next  decade.  This  third  Seawolf 
is  one  of  those  submarines.  It  is  not  just  a  WPA  program. 

The  New  SSN  is  technologically  right  up  on  the  leading  edge.  We 
have  taken  the  majority  of  the  research  and  development  that  we 
learned  in  putting  the  Seawolf  together  and  factored  that  into  that 
so  we  don't  have  to  pay  for  that  again.  We  have  worked  very  hard 
on  making  it  a  less  expensive  submarine.  We  made  the  decision  to 
make  it  slower  and  not  carry  as  much  armament  as  the  SSN  23, 
because  there  is  no  free  lunch — ^you  have  to  give  up  something  in 
order  to  reduce  cost.  It  will  have  about  the  armaments  capacity  of 
today's  688,  so  it  is  not  a  total  backoff"  as  opposed  to  the  50  weap- 
ons of  the  Seawolf 

It  will  go  slower.  It  will  probably  go  about  [deleted]  as  opposed 
to  some  [deleted]  for  the  Seawolf  But  those  are  manageable  things 
and  are  supported  by  studies.  The  goal — I  am  not  sure  it  is  on  this 
chart — the  goal  for  this  new  SSN  is  to  bring  it  in  at  a  cost  that  is 
commensurate  with  what  you  would  pay  for  today's  submarine,  a 
688  in  then  year  dollars.  We  are  attempting  to  build  a  submarine 
on  the  leading  edge  of  technology  and  yet  get  it  for  a  cost  of  a  sub- 
marine that  was  essentially  1960s  technology. 

We  have  worked  very  hard  on  that.  We  have  focused  all  the  pro- 
gram's technical  resources  in  doing  that,  and  we  are  tracking  rea- 
sonably well.  We  look  at  costs  regularly,  monthly,  much  more  care- 
fully than  we  ever  have  before  in  the  development  of  the  submarine 
simply  because  there  is  so  much  riding  on  it.  I  think  we  will  make 
this  shift  over. 
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Quite  frankly,  in  order  to  stay  alive,  we  would  almost  be  happy 
to  build  anything.  We  are  not  just  building  anything.  This  is  a  very 
fine  submarine  that  you  can  be  very  proud  of  once  it  goes  to  sea. 
It  is  a  technical  innovation.  I  will  talk  about  some  of  that  later. 

NEW  SSN  DESIGN 

This  is  a  scale  model  of  the  propulsion  plant  for  the  new  attack 
submarine.  Now,  there  is  a  front  end  that  has  the  torpedo  room, 
but  I  am  just  talking  about  the  back  end.  We  have  taken  the  modu- 
lar construction  process  one  step  further. 

Early  on,  in  the  submarine  business,  you  would  have  built  the 
entire  hull,  then  cut  holes  in  it  and  lowered  all  these  big  compo- 
nents in  and  welded  them  up  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  so  everybody 
is  working  in  very  confined  spaces.  Beginning  with  the  Trident  Pro- 
gram, and  then  later  in  the  688  program  and  then  the  Seawolf,  we 
built  the  submarine  modularly,  basically  a  sUce  of  the  salami,  and 
populated  it  with  equipment  and  pumps  and  valves  and  turbines 
and  then  put  those  all  together. 

We  are  taking  this  one  step  further  in  that  we  are  building  the 
entire  insides  outside  the  hull  in  a  building.  There  will  be  shops 
around  here.  This  happens  to  be  the  main  turbine  complex.  There 
is  the  main  turbines,  the  reduction  gears,  the  turbo  generators,  and 
all  the  associated  auxiliaries,  the  condensers  and  the  pumps  and 
the  valves  and  so  on.  By  doing  it  this  way,  the  workmen  can  get 
access  to  everything. 

Many  of  these  pieces  will  be  lifted  in  by  crane,  assembled  already 
and  so  on  and  all  put  together  here.  Also,  there  are  pressure  tests, 
hydrostatic  tests  that  can  be  run  in  this  configuration,  lube  oil 
flushes  and  so  on,  so  much  testing  can  be  done  here.  Then,  at  a 
certain  point  when  we  are  all  ready  and  we  have  the  hull  cylinders 
built,  we  will  slide  the  machinery  platforms  with  the  hull  cylinders, 
then  bring  the  aft  end  of  the  submarine  into  position  and  it  is  all 
together. 

At  the  same  time,  working  in  the  front  end  of  the  engineering 
spaces — this  is  the  reactor  compartment,  and  these  are  the  reactor 
auxiliaries,  the  switch  boards,  and  the  instrumentation  and  so  on — 
the  first  step  would  be  to  build  it  all  in  this  configuration  and  then 
at  the  right  point  push  them  into  the  hull  cylinders,  put  it  to- 
gether, and  now  I  have  the  instrumentation  hooked  up  to  the  reac- 
tor plant. 

I  will  run  the  flushes  and  the  hydrostatic  tests  and  so  on.  This 
is  an  actual  structure  that  will  be  in  there  that  will  sort  of  isolate 
these  components  from  the  shipyard  noise  so  we  can  run  noise 
tests  here  and  do  some  of  the  things  we  previously  would  have 
done  in  one  of  those  land-based  reactors  that  I  talked  about  before. 

[Deleted]. 

So  the  new  SSN  will  be  built  in  a  significantly  different  way  with 
much  less  cost  because  of  the  greater  accessibility  and  much  more 
carefully  engineered  construction.  This  is  part  of  the  reason  why 
we  can  bring  in  a  very  modem  submarine  at  basically  a  1960s  cost 
in  the  same  year.  We  have  much,  much  more  carefully  engineered 
the  construction  process,  and  the  shipbuilder  gets  about  a  third  of 
the  money  for  putting  it  together. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  is  like  an  erector  set. 
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Admiral  DeMars.  It  is  obviously  a  lot  harder  and  it  costs  more 
money  than  the  way  we  just  did  it  here  with  the  model,  but  it 
works,  and  we  think  it  is  a  revolutionary  step  forward  in  the  con- 
struction process  of  a  submarine. 

SPENT  NAVAL  NUCLEAR  FUEL 

One  final  issue  before  I  conclude  and  that  is  our  spent  Naval  nu- 
clear fuel  situation,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  problem  we  had 
with  Idaho  and  the  lawsuit.  Since  1957  we  have  sent  our  fuel  to 
be  stored  at  Idaho,  and  we  do  not  have  a  lot  of  spent  fuel.  We  are 
less  than  3  percent  of  all  Department  of  Energy  fuel,  and  of  all  the 
fuel  in  the  country,  counting  the  commercial  fuel,  we  are  less  than 
a  tenth  of  one  percent,  so  it  is  not  an  overwhelmingly  large  prob- 
lem as  these  problems  go. 

In  fact,  today  in  Idaho,  the  Naval  reactor  spent  fuel  is  in  a  large 
pool  that  is  maybe  about  the  size  of  this  room  and  there  is  enough 
space  in  there  to  handle  all  our  fuel  until  the  year  2025,  so  we  have 
time  to  work  this  problem,  and  we  are  working  on  it.  Regular  ship- 
ments out  to  Idaho  were  stopped,  pending  the  requirement  to  de- 
velop an  environmental  impact  statement  to  prove  that  what  we 
have  been  doing  for  40  years  was,  in  fact,  safe.  We  have  come 
through  that — the  environmental  impact  statement  is  on  track,  the 
final  one,  the  preliminary  one  has  been  done.  We  have  held  hear- 
ings all  over  the  country  and  answered  questions.  It  will  be  com- 
plete in  April  and  a  record  of  decision  by  June. 

It  is  a  very  critical  issue  because  now  we  are  storing  the  fuel  in 
the  transportation  casks  at  the  shipyards  instead  of  sending  them 
to  Idaho.  The  casks  were  only  purchased  for  transportation,  and 
therefore  we  only  have  so  many  of  them.  They  were  bought  to  shut- 
tle fuel.  It  is  perfectly  safe  for  storage.  We  did  an  environmental 
assessment  to  prove  that  it  was  safe  to  store  it  at  the  shipyards, 
but  we  have  no  more  room.  We  have  no  more  casks  as  of  June  and 
we  have  to  get  back  in  business  and  start  up  again  or  we  won't  be 
able  to  support  the  fleet  in  our  refueling  work. 

We  are  working  with  Idaho,  and  working  with  the  rest  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  I  am  hopeful  it  will  be  properly  resolved 
to  everybody's  satisfaction,  including  the  State  of  Idaho. 

NAVAL  REACTORS — DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  FY  1996  BUDGET 

Finally,  regarding  our  situation  in  the  Department  of  Energy 
here,  we  are  a  relatively  small  part  of  their  funding.  Only  4  percent 
of  the  Department  of  Energy's  funding  is  for  the  Naval  Reactors 
Program,  and  only  1  percent  of  the  staffing.  That  concludes  my 
presentation.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might 
have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Admiral  DeMars  appears  at  the  end 
of  the  hearing  record.] 

LIFETIMES  OF  SHIPS 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  thank  you.  Admiral  DeMars.  I  am  sorry  some 
of  the  new  Members  weren't  here.  It  is  always  a  fascinating  session 
we  have  had  through  the  years.  Admiral  Rickover,  of  course,  al- 
ways had  an  exciting  presentation,  too. 
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The  number  of  ships  that  you  are  presently  decommissioning,  I 
think  you  said  there  50  already  had  been  decommissioned  and  the 
reactors  have  been  shipped  to  Hanford.  There  are  more  than  50 
hulls,  I  guess,  at  Hanford  presently. 

Are  you  planning  now  to  refuel  some  of  those?  What  kind  of  cycle 
have  those  ships  experienced.  How  many  times  have  they  been  re- 
fueled that  you  are  decommissioning? 

Admiral  DeMars.  The  ones  that  we  are  decommissioning,  the 
vast  majority  of  them  are  at  the  end  of  their  normal  service  life, 
30  years  for  the  submarines,  and  so  they  will  have  been  at  the 
most  refueled  twice,  or  including  initial  fueling  at  the  most  three 
cores  in  them.  We  are  attempting  to  move  from  the  worst  case  of 
three  cores  to  the  new  submarine,  which  will  only  have  one  core. 

The  Nautilus,  the  original  nuclear-powered  submarine,  had  a 
core  that  lasted  two  years,  just  by  comparison;  so  we  moved  quite 
a  ways  forward  since  then. 

Mr.  Myers.  So  a  30-year  lifetime  for  a  nuclear  submarine,  how 
does  that  compare  with  the  carriers? 

Admiral  DeMars.  The  carriers  are  expected  to  last  right  now, 
about  45  years,  and  we  should  have  one  refueling  at  the  midpoint 
in  that  45-year  span.  We,  of  course,  have  one  different  kind  of  car- 
rier. The  U.S.S.  Enterprise  was  one  of  a  kind  that  had  eight  reac- 
tors. Then  the  Nimitz  class  has  only  two  reactors,  and  we  are  pre- 
paring to  refuel  the  first  of  that  class,  the  U.S.S.  Nimitz,  in  1998. 
We  are  in  advanced  planning  for  that  right  now. 

Mr.  Myers.  Compared  to  the  lifetime  of  a  conventional  diesel- 
powered  ship,  how  long  do  they  stay  in  service? 

Admiral  DeMars.  In  our  Navy,  by  and  large,  and  I  have  to  go 
back  a  little  ways — I  was  on  a  diesel  submarine  a  long  time  ago, 
but  I  haven't  had  much  to  do  with  them  since  then — ^basically  they 
had  a  service  life  of  about  30  years,  but  in  many  cases  we  trans- 
ferred some  of  those  to  foreign  navies  where  they  lasted  consider- 
ably longer.  I  wouldn't  comment  on  the  safety  or  the  aggressiveness 
with  which  they  were  employed,  but  some  of  them  were  up  to  about 
40  years  old  by  the  time  they  were  stricken. 

Mr.  Myers.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  chop  them  up?  After 
World  War  II  we  took  a  lot  of  liberty  ships  and  the  victory  ships 
and  stored  them  in  swamp  areas  up  in  New  Jersey.  I  have  gone 
by  there  and  seen  those  ships  that  we  used  in  World  War  II.  Why 
can't  we  do  the  same  with  these  submarines  just  in  case  someone 
runs  the  flag  up  and  we  need  them  again? 

Admiral  DeMars.  We  have  looked  at  that  because  that  is  an  ob- 
vious question,  a  good  question.  It  turns  out,  that  in  order  to  lay 
it  up,  you  would  have  to  defiiel  it  because  storing  a  submarine  with 
nuclear  fuel  in  it  would  be  beyond  the  sort  of  charter  that  we  have 
to  run  our  business.  You  would  have  to  defuel  it,  and  then  you 
would  have  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  work  to  lay  up  the  sys- 
tems with  the  expectation  that  you  would  want  to  put  a  nuclear  re- 
actor core  in  it  later.  This  is  a  Uttle  different  than  the  liberty  ship 
context,  so  we  would  have  to  do  some  work  to  know  how  to  do 
that — to  know  how  to  preserve  the  piping,  the  cabling,  the  valves 
so  that  we  didn't  get  into  things  like  corrosion,  cracking,  things  of 
that  nature. 
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We  worry  about  that  now  in  a  fully  operating  ship  with  sailors 
there  all  the  time,  checking  the  chemistry  and  so  on.  So  you  would 
have  to  come  through  that.  Then,  when  you  were  ready  to  bring 
the  ship  back,  you  would  have  to  have  a  fairly  extensive  overhaul 
to  check  all  those  things,  put  water  back  in,  put  the  fuel  back  in 
and  so  on.  That  adds  up  to  quite  a  bit.  Then,  when  you  got  done 
with  all  of  that,  you  would  probably  have  an  obsolescent  submarine 
because  the  ones  being  brought  back  wouldn't  be  as  quiet  as  what 
you  would  need  10  or  15  years  later. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  we  would  have  to  do  all  those  things  with  the 
new  submarine,  a  new  manufactured  one.  What  are  the  comparable 
costs?  Have  they  ever  ascertained  that? 

Admiral  DeMars.  Some  of  those  costs  are  difficult  to  predict  be- 
cause we  don't  know  how  to  do  them.  We  would  have  to  study  how 
to  do  it.  I  think  the  driving  factor  is  you  would  put  in  an  awful  lot 
of  money  and  you  would  end  up  with  a  submarine  that  really 
wasn't  that  frontline.  Basically,  what  we  have  done  over  the  years 
because  submarine  warfare  has  moved  ahead  so  rapidly,  particu- 
larly in  the  quieting  aspects,  is  build  the  very  best  submarine  we 
can.  Nevertheless,  15,  20  years  later,  it  is  a  second-line  submarine 
simply  because  you  can't  make  it  any  quieter  and  the  technology 
for  detecting  submarines  has  moved  ahead  a  bit,  so  it  is  the  obso- 
lescence in  addition  to  the  cost. 

NEED  FOR  NEW  SSN 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  I  am  a  little  dismayed  by  your  testimony  here 
about  this  new  SSN.  If  it  doesn't  have  the  firepower  and  doesn't 
have  the  capability  of  carrying  the  armament,  what  good  is  it?  Why 
did  we  build  the  688  Los  Angeles  class  submarine? 

Admiral  DeMars.  Well,  it  will  have  adequate  firepower.  It  will 
have  a  torpedo  room  that  has  [deleted]  storage  positions  for  mis- 
siles or  torpedoes  and  12  vertical  launch  tubes,  as  today's  688  has, 
so  it  is  a  fairly  appreciable  weapon-carrying  capability.  It  is  more 
than  we  have  had  in  some  earlier  classes  of  our  nuclear  sub- 
marines, but  not  as  much  as  the  Seawolf,  obviously. 

Mr.  Myers.  Why  did  we  build  a  slower  submarine?  The  maneu- 
verability where  we  would  be  able  to  get  on  the  site  someplace  is 
one  of  the  advantages  we  had,  I  thought. 

Admiral  DeMars.  In  order  to  save  money.  You  have  to  make 
some  compromises  somewhere.  In  looking  at  a  lower  defense  budg- 
et and  the  need  to  continue  to  support  the  submarine  missions,  we 
went  through  a  number  of  engineering  studies  to  see  where  we 
could  give  up  on  certain  things  and  yet  still  have  a  very  adequate, 
more  than  adequate  submarine.  One  of  them  was  to  back  off  some- 
what on  the  top  speed,  to  trade  in  that  energy  density  for  a  life  of 
the  ship  core,  not  have  to  pay  for  the  refueling,  and  have  the  quiet- 
ing of  the  Seawolf  submarine.  This  means  you  could  go  faster  than 
a  688  and  be  quieter.  It  is  a  quieter  platform  in  general,  so  it  is, 
in  my  view,  as  both  the  engineer  for  this  business  and  a  full  up 
submariner  before  that,  a  more  than  adequate  submarine  for  what 
the  country  needs  to  do  around  the  world. 

It  will  still  be  able  to  transmit  at  a  very  high  speed.  Today's  688, 
although  it  can  go  [deleted],  rarely  transits  that  fast  if  they  think 
there  are  other  submarines  around  because  it  makes  it  noisier. 
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This  submarine  will  be  able  to  transit  quietly  at  a  higher  speed 
then  the  688  even  though  its  top  speed  is  not  as  high  because  it 
is  quieter. 

Mr.  Myers.  So  if  you  have  to  move  to  a  different  site,  then  you 
could  increase  the  knots  on  the  speed? 

Admiral  DeMars.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  it  will  get  there  probably  be- 
fore a  688  because  it  will  continuously  travel  faster. 

Mr.  Myers.  One  last  question  before  I  pass.  I  think  we  are  all 
concerned  about  what  direction  we  are  going  right  now.  Could  this 
SSN,  the  new  SSN,  be  capable  of  putting  more  armament  on  board, 
retrofitting  if  it  should  ever  be  necessary? 

Admiral  DeMars.  The  answer  is,  yes.  We  have  done  that  before 
in  the  past,  as  you  probably  recall.  The  first  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine was  an  attack  submarine  that  we  cut  in  half  and  put  mis- 
sile tubes  in  it.  The  real  design  innovation  here  is  largely  in  the 
propulsion  plant.  The  front  end  can  continue  to  evolve  if  more  pre- 
cise munitions  or  bigger  cruise  missiles  are  needed. 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Admiral,  we  are  always  pleased  for  you  to  appear  before  our 
panel.  You  always  make  the  best  presentation  of  anybody. 

Admiral  DeMars.  Thank  you. 

ALLEGED  RUSSIAN  MILITARY  KNOWLEDGE  OF  SUBMARINE  LOCATIONS 

Mr.  Bevill.  And  do  the  greatest  job,  and  it  is  always  the  most 
interesting.  I  didn't  get  to  see  it,  but  I  have  been  told  about  this 
recent  "60  Minutes"  program  where  a  Russian  general  indicated 
that  he  knew  where  all  the  U.S.  submarines  were  currently  lo- 
cated. Did  you  happen  to  see  that  or  hear  an5^hing  about  it? 

Admiral  DeMars.  Yes,  sir,  I  did.  In  fact,  I  looked  at  it  again  this 
morning  and  then  I  remembered  I  had  seen  it. 

Mr.  Bevill.  You  were  anticipating,  weren't  you? 

Mr.  Myers.  You  knew  he  was  going  to  ask  the  question.  Good 
G-2  work. 

Admiral  DeMars.  I  guess  I  was  happy  that  it  was  a  general  that 
was  making  the  statement  because  that  would  be  sort  of  like  me 
talking  about  tank  battalions  or  something — I  wouldn't  have  much 
credibility.  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  to  it.  We  spent  an  awful 
lot  of  money — primarily  during  the  Cold  War,  although  there  is  a 
smaller  program  that  continues  now — to  look  at  all  the  phenome- 
nology for  detecting  submarines  other  than  acoustically,  such  as 
space-based  technology  and  all  sorts  of  things.  We  did  it  not  only 
to  protect  our  submarines,  but  also  to  look  for  breakthroughs  in 
anti-submarine  welfare. 

Nothing  ever  came  about  that  could  reasonably  be  used.  There 
are  certain  means  to  detect  submarines  under  very  limited  condi- 
tions, [deleted]  but  it  generally  turns  out  to  not  be  the  places  or 
the  circumstances  in  which  you  fight  wars.  We  have  continued  to 
do  that  sort  of  research  so  that  we  can  ensure  that  nothing  is  hap- 
pening in  these  areas,  and  based  on  that,  I  don't  think  there  is 
much  to  that  claim.  If  they  do  know  where  our  submarines  are, 
they  certainly  aren't  doing  anything  about  it.  So  that  is  another 
reason  why  he  probably  was  carried  away. 
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EFFECTS  OF  DOE  DOWNSIZING 


Mr.  Bevill.  Do  you  see  a  problem  for  the  Naval  Reactors  Pro- 

fram  as  DOE  begins  to  downsize  and  reduce  funding  by  more  than 
10  billion  over  the  next  five  years,  Admiral? 

Admiral  DeMars.  The  short  answer  is,  no,  but  of  course,  that 
game  is  never  over.  We  have  aggressively  downsized  our  program. 
I  think  we  are  8  percent  below  where  we  were  last  year  and  14  per- 
cent below  the  year  before  that.  Since  1992  in  constant  year  dollars 
we  are  25  percent  down  in  our  budget.  We  forced  that. 

We  looked  for  efficiencies  and  economies.  We  laid  up  some  of  our 
land-based  reactors  and  did  other  things  in  the  program  to  bring 
ourselves  down  because  it  is  always  better  to  reduce  yourself  than 
to  have  somebody  else  do  it.  Hopefully,  you  get  some  credit  for  it 
and  less  reductions  will  be  taken.  So  we  are  down  right  now  to  a 
fairly  austere  point  from  the  Naval  Reactor's  budget  viewpoint  of 
the  past. 

I  think  that  is  recognized  to  a  degree  in  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. We  can  stay  on  that  level  and  continue  some  more  modest  de- 
creases in  the  future.  Then  we  should  be  okay.  If  we  have  to  take 
bigger  hits  than  that,  then  because  of  my  responsibilities  for  the 
operating  reactors,  I  would  have  to  look  at  slowing  down  my  reme- 
diation of  the  land-based  reactors  and  the  cleaning  up  of  our  old 
plants  and  things  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  yield. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  will  just  go  ahead  if  you  want  to  continue.  You  are 
going  to  yield  right  now? 

Mr.  Bevill.  I  will  go,  too.  I  am  going  to  yield  right  now  to  Joe. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  am  sorry.  We  have  two  or  three  more  questions, 
then  we  will  come  back.  Thank  you. 

RUSSIAN  SUBMARINE  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  Knollenberg  [presiding].  Admiral,  and  Mr.  Bevill,  thank 
you  for  yielding,  I  appreciate  that.  We  will  have  a  moment  or  two 
to  get  a  question  or  so  in  here.  I  happened  to  look  through  the 
pamphlet  and  I  saw  a  picture  of  gentleman  that  was  very  courteous 
to  me  on  the  U.S.S.  George  Washington.  I  happened  to  spend  a 
night  on  the 

Admiral  DeMars.  The  commanding  officer's  picture  is  in  there. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  I  can't  remember  his  name,  but  he  was  a 
very  courteous,  accommodating  individual.  I  have  spent  a  day  on 
a  submarine,  as  well,  so  I  have  a  minor  background  in  the  kind  of 
work  that  you  do. 

Picking  up  on  what  Mr.  Bevill  was  talking  about  with  regard  to 
the  "60  Minutes"  matter,  now  I  know  that  tends  to  be  the  media, 
but  maybe  a  further  question  can  be  drawn  from  that,  even  though 
it  was  a  Russian  general  that  made  that  comment.  Maybe  it  should 
have  been  an  admiral. 

The  question  that  I  have  is  this  business  of  detection,  it  is  prob- 
ably a  state-of-the-art  kind  of  thing.  How  do  we  know  that  we 
have,  what  kind  of  assurance  do  we  have  that  we  can  always  stay 
ahead  of  the  curve  rather  than  being  behind  it;  and  what  do  we 
know  about  Russia?  Are  they  still  building  nuclear  submarines,  et 
cetera?  What  kind  of  assurance  can  you  possibly  give  us  that 


Admiral  DeMars.  It  is  a  technology  race  by  and  large,  we  are 
continuing  to  work  very  hard  technically  to  quiet  very  large  power- 
ful machinery  down  to  very,  very  low  levels  of  radiated  noise. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Does  the  quietness  contribute 

Admiral  DeMars.  That  part  is  the  quieting.  The  basic  noise  sig- 
nature of  a  submarine  is  set  by  the  propulsion  plant,  so  we  work 
very  hard  to  make  that  quiet.  The  other  side  is  how  sensitive  is 
your  listening  equipment  on  the  submarine,  your  ability  to  hear  the 
other  ship,  so  there  are  two  sides  to  that  issue. 

The  assurance  that  I  have  as  to  where  they  are  vis-a-vis  where 
we  are  is  the  fact  that  we  have  had  operations  in  close  proximity 
with  the  Russian  submarine  force  and  other  navies  throughout  the 
world,  for  three  plus  decades.  We  have  been  able  to  keep  score  on 
how  well  we  are  doing  vis-a-vis  how  they  are  doing.  We  have  a  fair- 
ly good  feel  now,  as  we  always  have  for  what  is,  for  lack  of  a  better 
word,  undersea  superiority.  It  is  quite  close  now. 

The  most  recent  Soviet  submarines  at  sea  right  now,  and  there 
are  only  about  six  of  them,  are  at  the  quieting  level  of  our  best  im- 
proved 688  submarine  at  sea  today.  They  are  essentially  at  the 
same  quieting  level.  We  still  have  better  listening  equipment,  but 
that  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  with  the  burgeoning  electronic 
development  in  the  world,  you  can  close  that  gap  quicker  than  you 
can  quiet  machinery.  We  need  the  three  Seawolfs  and  this  new 
submarine  to  give  us  another  step  down  in  quieting,  and  that  will 
restore  that  margin  to  a  more  than  adequate  position  for  the  next 
several  decades. 

The  at-sea  comparison  gives  us  a  fairly  regular  measure.  We  also 
monitor  our  own  strategic  submarines  regularly  with  our  attack 
submarines,  with  maritime  patrol  aircraft  and  with  sea-based  sen- 
sors [deleted]  Now,  they  continue  to  close  the  gap.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

SUBMARINE  TECHNOLOGY  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  KNOLLENBERG.  What  about  Russia?  We  know  that  Russia 
has  been  a  force  and  is  still  a  force  in  that  regard,  and  we  are  not 
privy  to  everything  that  they  are  doing  or  not  doing.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  things  they  are  doing  that  do  not  particularly  impact  this 
discussion  today,  but  it  certainly  impacts  your  role,  is  their  ar- 
rangement with  Iran  to  put  nuclear  material  in  Iran  which  trou- 
bles us;  those  of  us  who  sit  on  the  Foreign  Operations  Committee 
and  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  because  it  is  money  going  to 
a  country  that,  foreign  aid  I  am  talking  about,  that  gives  us  some 
concerns  about  the  fact  that  they  have  this  relationship  with  Iran. 

What  other  countries,  maybe  Iran  would  be  one,  to  your  knowl- 
edge, what  other  countries  are  involved  in  any  kind  of  pursuit  of 
submarine  building,  submarine  technology? 

Admiral  DeMars.  Well,  you  have,  of  course,  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine countries — ^United  States  and  Russia,  Great  Britain,  France 
and  China.  France  has  in  the  past  offered  to  sell  nuclear-powered 
submarines. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  To  whom? 

Admiral  DeMars.  The  world  market.  Canadians,  for  one,  were 
interested.  I  am  not  sure  who  else.  The  Chinese  are  continuing  to 
work  away  at  it.  Obviously,  they  have  had  nuclear  submarines  for 
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about  20  years.  They  are  probably  a  distant  fifth  out  of  that  five, 
but  continue  to  work  on  it.  This  is  obviously  a  long-term  thing. 

Brazil,  Argentina,  India,  have  all  had  on  and  off  again  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  programs  because  of  the  obvious  maritime  su- 
periority that  it  provides.  In  addition  to  that,  there  are  some  other 
12  countries  building  nonnuclear  submarines  and  seven  or  eight  of 
those  sell  them  on  the  world  market.  While  nonnuclear  submarines 
don't  have  the  range,  and  they  are  largely  for  fighting  in  their  own 
waters,  it  still  is  a  formidable  threat  that  the  Navy  has  to  keep  its 
eye  on.  Our  Navy  must  be  ready  for  anti-submarine  warfare.  It  is 
not  something  that  is  going  to  go  away  forever.  It  is  just  in  a  lull 
for  a  while.  It  will  come  back. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Some  of  the  nations  you  mentioned  are  not 
necessarily  unfriendly  to  us.  They  are,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part 
friendly  and  have  been.  China,  we  have  a  growing  relationship 
there.  Is  there  anything  about  China  that  concerns  you  over  and 
above,  say,  some  of  the  rest  of  them? 

Admiral  DeMars.  Not  in  the  period  of  time  that  I  am  going  to 
have  this  job.  I  think  if  one  looks  back  over  history  at  who  used 
to  be  our  friend  and  who  we  were  fighting  with  and  now  who  is 
our  enemy,  and  project  that  ahead,  and  look  at  countries  that  have 
large  populations  and  are  going  to  have  other  requirements  and  de- 
mands and  maybe  be  unsettling  in  regions,  some  of  these  countries 
that  I  am  tallang  about  fall  in  that  category.  They  are  not  nec- 
essarily antagonistic  to  us  now  and  may  not  be  in  the  future,  but 
there  will  always  be  a  rivalry  there  for  economic  reasons,  trade  rea- 
sons, so  on  and  so  forth  or  they  may  be  bedeviling  some  of  our  clos- 
er allies  in  regions  and  so  I  think  that  we  have  to  view  this  over 
the  long  haul. 

The  Russian  Navy  is  getting  quieter  and  much  better  in  the  sub- 
marine business.  I  don't  think  we  have  anything  to  fear  from  them 
certainly  for  10  years,  at  least  a  decade,  but  they  are  never  going 
to  be  wholehearted  friends  with  us  for  any  number  of  different  geo- 
political reasons. 

SUBMARINES  VITAL  PART  OF  NAVY'S  FUTURE 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Which  means  we  have  to  be  on  the  alert. 
Now,  you  obviously  see  the  submarine  playing  a  part,  a  very  vital 
part  of  the  future  of  the  Navy  and  the  future  of  our  defense  capa- 
bility and  our  preparedness.  I  suspect  that  even  though  we  have 
downsized  the  numbers  with  the  expectation  of  those  that  are  yet 
to  be  built  or  are  in  the  process  of  being  built,  do  you  see  through 
the  next  30,  40  years,  if  I  bought  into  what  you  said  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  certainly  30  years  that  they  are  going  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  what  we  do? 

Admiral  DeMars.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  think  more  so.  Obviously,  ev- 
erybody brings  their  own  biases  and  prejudices,  and  so  do  I.  I  have 
spent  a  lifetime  in  submarines,  the  future  development  of  overhead 
sensors  and  precision-guided  munitions  is  going  to  place  an  ever 
higher  premium  on  maritime  stealth.  That  is  my  polite  way  of  say- 
ing submarines  are  going  to  have  a  bigger  role  in  the  future. 

I  don't  mean  we  are  not  going  to  have  aircraft  carriers  and  car- 
rier battle  groups.  We  need  them,  but  in  the  future  they  are  going 
to  have  to  operate  with  increasing  care  in  a  lot  of  places  in  the 
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world.  So  10  years  from  now  we  can  probably  target  ships  from 
some  satellite.  The  ocean's  surface  is  transparent  and  so  I  think 
that  the  stealth  inherent  in  a  submarine  is  going  to  become  much, 
much  more  important  in  the  future.  It  has  been  in  the  past.  It  will 
be  equally  important  in  the  future. 

RECRUITING  PERSONNEL  FOR  NAVAL  NUCLEAR  PROPULSION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Admiral,  I  am  going  to  have  to  depart.  I  have 
a  vote  to  go  to.  I  will  turn  the  Chair  back  to  Chairman  Myers.  I 
have  got  a  question  here  on  recruitment.  I  know  it  takes  a  certain 
kind  of  person  to  be  in  the  submarine  service.  Is  that  being  hurt? 

Admiral  DeMars.  It  is  a  little  bit.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  long 
term  it  will  be.  I  think  there  are  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  people 
out  there  that  will  always  want  to  do  this  business.  The  issue  is 
keeping  the  Navy  recruiting  budget  high  enough  to  find  these  peo- 
ple. That  is  the  challenge. 

The  Navy  recognizes  that.  Generally,  we  have  never  run  out  of 
the  right  numbers  of  people  to  bring  in,  even  during  the  height  of 
the  Cold  War,  but  it  is  a  challenge.  Congress  recognizes  this  and 
provides  us  outside  entitlements,  bonuses,  and  things  of  that  na- 
ture to  attract  and  retain  the  right  kind  of  people.  It  is  a  very 
small  number,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  people  in  the  Navy  are 
nuclear-trained. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Admiral  Rickover  had  something  to  say  about 
that,  didn't  he?  Wasn't  he  somebody  who  settled  that  profile? 

Admiral,  thank  you  very  kindly.  I  have  got  to  run.  I  appreciate 
your  testimony.  I  yield  the  Chair  back  to  the  chairman. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  RUSSIAN  SUBMARINE  FLEET 

Mr.  Myers  [presiding].  Again,  we  apologize.  Admiral  DeMars,  for 
having  to  play  a  tag  team  here.  The  one  thing  that  disturbed  me 
is  that  at  one  time  the  Soviet  Union  seemed  to  be  somewhat  in 
competition  for  the  number  of  submarines.  Do  we  know  of  what 
condition  their  submarine  fleet  is  in  now  and  the  security,  the  safe- 
ty of  those  reactors  on  board  those  ships  and  what  they  are  doing 
with  them? 

Admiral  DeMars.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  they  are  making 
headway  in  the  basic  safety  and  security  problems  that  they  had 
which  were  fairly  fierce.  We  do  know  they  have  converged  on  a 
view  of  nuclear  submarines  that  matches  ours  to  a  large  degree — 
pressurized  water  reactors.  They  have  gotten  away  from  the  exotic 
metals  and  the  titanium  hulls.  They  are  using  high  test  steel  the 
way  we  are,  so  their  design  vision  is  much  more  rational. 

We  always  wondered  why  they  were  doing  these  exotic  things  in 
the  past — some  of  the  reasons  weren't  very  valid — so  I  think  they 
are  getting  much  more  professional  in  their  approach  of  how  to  do 
it.  They  are  getting  rid  of  a  lot  of  submarines  that  were  of  no  mili- 
tary value  and  were  obviously  a  drain  on  resources.  They  were  old, 
they  were  noisy,  and  they  were  liabilities,  so  they  are  not  operating 
them  anymore.  Because  we  have  refused  to  help  them  decommis- 
sion and  defuel  them,  they  are  finally  starting  to  do  it  themselves. 

It  took  us  about  three  years  of  telling  them  we  weren't  going  to 
help  them  and,  in  essence,  subsidize  their  submarine  program. 
They  had  to  learn  how  to  cleanup  after  themselves,  and  now  they 
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are  starting  to  do  it  at  a  much  lower  level  than  the  program  I 
talked  about  here. 

They  intend  for  the  submarine  to  be  the  center  of  their  Navy. 
They  have  said  that.  The  head  of  their  armed  forces  has  said  it. 
He  is  an  Army  guy,  too,  but  I  believe  him. 

Mr.  Myers.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  army  guys. 

Admiral  DeMars.  The  Russians  are  in  for  the  long  haul.  Our 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is  hosting  a  visit  by  the  head  of  the  Rus- 
sian Navy  here.  They  asked  him  what  he  was  interested  in  when 
he  came  over  here,  and  he  said  one  thing — submarines,  whatever 
that  means,  but  that  is  what  he  is  interested  in.  They  have  chosen 
to  get  their  Navy  focused  back  primarily  on  submarines  with  their 
limited  resources.  They  are  designing  new  submarines,  and  we 
think  their  equivalent  of  Seawolf  is  being  built  right  now,  and 
should  come  out  within  a  couple  of  years.  They  are  patrolling  at 
sea  again,  and  are  moving  to  a  smaller,  more  capable  submarine 
force. 

SCUTTLING  OF  RUSSIAN  SHIPS 

Mr.  Myers.  At  one  time  there  was — I  believe  I  remember  there 
was  some  indication  maybe  they  were  just  scuttling  their  ships, 
their  boats. 

Admiral  DeMars.  Off  the  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  the  East 
Coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya  where  they  scuttled,  and  I  don't  have  the 
exact  numbers,  an  entire  submarine  with  the  core  in  it,  and  then 
dumped  several  other  reactor  cores  there  without  the  submarines 
around  it.  They  are  still  there.  People  have  returned  to  do  water 
sampling,  and  it  appears  like  it  is  fairly  well  contained  there,  but 
it  obviously  was  not  the  right  thing  to  do. 

access  to  new  ZEALAND 

Mr.  Myers.  In  your  map  of  the  world  a  moment  ago  you  showed 
all  of  the  spots  where  nuclear  reactors  are  located  and  where  your 
fleet,  nuclear  fleet  can  visit.  Other  than  New  Zealand,  is  there  any 
place  else  where  we  don't  visit? 

Admiral  DeMars.  New  Zealand  is  the  only  one  we  haven't  been 
able  to  get  back  into.  New  Zealand  came  out  with  a  report  over  two 
years  ago,  written  by  a  commission  they  formed.  It  is  a  very  posi- 
tive report,  and  they  said  there  is  no  technical  or  safety  aspect  to 
keeping  the  ships  out.  It  is  a  political  decision,  and  I  think  they 
have  to  change  their  law  to  allow  us  back  in,  and  so  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  for  them  to  do. 

Their  military  wants  them  to  do  it.  Obviously,  we  want  them  to 
do  it.  I  think  it  will  eventually  happen,  but  we  are  still  not  back 
in  there  yet.  Their  argument  was  primarily,  I  think,  over  nuclear 
weapons  on  ships.  Our  policy,  of  course,  has  now  been  changed,  but 
we  are  still  excluded  from  New  Zealand.  Some  day  we  will  be  back 
there. 

COMMERCIAL  APPLICATION  OF  NAVAL  NUCLEAR  POWER 

Mr.  Myers.  This  is  the  same  question  I  think  I  have  asked  every 
year.  We  are  decommissioning  some  of  these  carriers  of  nuclear 
power,  including  mostly  submarines.  We  have  some  islands  in  the 
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Pacific  such  as  American  Samoa  where  the  cost  of  generation  of 
electricity  is  just  tremendous  because  of  the  importing  of  fuel  oil 
primarily. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  couldn't  park  one  of  these  sub- 
marines that  we  are  going  to  decommission  in  the  next  few  years 
and  hook  it  up  with  a  power  system  for  three  or  four  years,  then 
make  another  one  to  last  a  year  or  two  of  the  lifetime? 

Admiral  DeMars.  You  could  make  some  electricity,  but  the 
plants  aren't  designed  to  do  that  economically — to  put  electricity  on 
a  grid.  The  majority  of  the  power  is  designed  to  go  into  the  main 
turbines  to  turn  the  screw.  It  is  also  designed  to  be  very  quiet  and 
very  compact,  so  the  economies  of  it  would  not  be  there.  You  obvi- 
ously wouldn't  run  it  except  with  nuclear-trained  sailors  and  offi- 
cers, so  there  would  be  that  aspect. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  have  got  them  anyway. 

Admiral  DeMars.  It  is  really  beyond  our  charter  to  do  that,  and 
technically  you  just  wouldn't  provide  very  much  power. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  wouldn't  produce  very  much  power? 

Admiral  DeMars.  Not  very  much. 

Mr.  Myers.  To  run  a  little  island  like  25,000  or  30,000  people? 

Admiral  DeMars.  I  don't  even  know  if  the  water  is  deep  enough 
to  us  to  get  into.  Obviously,  I  don't  think  it  is  a  very  good  idea. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  know  you  have  always  rejected  it.  Mark  my  word, 
we  will  do  it  some  day.  Somebody  is  going  to  come  along  and  say — 
I  always  remember  the  story  they  told  about  President  Johnson, 
somebody  came  down  and  said,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  President,  we 
need  something  done  the  Corps  of  Engineers  could  do;  so  they  had 
the  Corps  down  there  and  the  Corps  gave  about  10  reasons  why 
they  couldn't. 

He  listened  to  it.  Now  he  said  you  have  told  me  10  reasons  why 
you  can't.  Now,  tell  me  one  reason  why  you  are  going  to  do  it.  So 
I  guess  we  could  somewhat  make  that  decision  someplace  and  try 
it  anyway.  Some  of  those  islands,  you  know,  the  Marshalls  and  so 
forth  there  has  been  a  problem. 

Well,  Admiral,  we  appreciate  your  testimony  once  again.  I  am 
sorry  that  we  didn't  get  everyone  here  for  this  important  session. 
It  certainly  doesn't  reflect  on  the  importance  of  the  mission  you 
have.  We  appreciate  the  job  you  are  doing,  and  continue  to  do.  A 
number  of  us  have  other  questions  that  we  will  provide  for  the 
record,  so  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony  today. 

Admiral  DeMars.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Admiral  DeMars  and  the  questions 
and  answers  for  the  record  follow:] 
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Statement  of  Admiral  Bruce  DeMars 

Director,  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 

FY  1996  Appropriation   Hearings 

I  am  pleased  to  again  have  the  opportunity  to  update  you  on  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program. 

ROLE  OF  NUCLEAR  POWERED  WARSHIPS 

Forty  years  ago  this  January,  the  world's  first  nuclear  powered  ship,  the  submarine  USS 
NAUTILUS,  put  to  sea,  sending  her  historic  message  "Underway  on  nuclear  power." 
The  advent  of  nuclear  propulsion  for  warships  was  a  preeminent   naval  development   in 
the  20th  centory.    The  disengagement   from  a  logistics  train  for  high  speed  surface  ships 
and  the  more  revolutionary  unleashing  of  the  submarine  were  vital  to  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  long  Cold  War.    This  critical  technology  will  not  diminish  in 
importance   in  the  fumre.    The  smaller  fleet,  the  uncertainty  of  the  threat,  and  the 
increasing  difficulty  with  overseas  basing  will  showcase  the  importance  of  nuclear 
powered  warships.    Additionally,  the  continued  explosive  development  and  deployment 
of  overhead  sensors  and  precision  guided  munitions  will  place  an  ever  higher  premium 
on  the  stealth  of  submarines  and  mobility  inherent  in  nuclear  propulsion.    The  United 
States  Navy  leads  in  this  technology  now  and  must  maintain  this  position  in  the  future. 

Upon  retirement   of  the  last  POLARIS  nuclear  powered  submarine  from  strategic  service 
in  October   1994,  the  sea  leg  of  the  Nation's  strategic  triad  now  consists  solely  of  OHIO 
Class  nuclear  powered  ballistic  missile  submarines  -  the  TRIDENTs.    A  GAO  review  in 
1993  found  nuclear  powered  submarines  provide  the  most  cost-effective  leg  of  the  U.S. 
strategic  triad,  noting  "...submerged SSBN's  are  even  less  detectable   than  generally 
understood   and  that  there  are  no  current  or  long-term  technologies  that  would  change 
this." 

In  times  of  crisis,  the  National  Command  Authorities  frequently  ask  where  the  nearest 
aircraft  carriers  are.    These  powerful  ships  can  bring  U.S.  force  to  bear  quickly  without 
having  to  obtain  approval  of  foreign  governments.    By  1999,75%  of  the  Navy's  carriers 
will  be  nuclear  powered,  bringing  unprecedented    flexibility  and  punch  to  the  Navy's 
strike  force. 

Less  well  known  is  that  a  nuclear  powered  U.  S.  attack  submarine  likely  will  be  fu-st  on 
the  scene  -  this  has  been  true  in  90  percent  of  the  crises  in  the  past  30  years. 


SAFETY  AND  PERFORMANCE 

Of  utmost  importance,  the  Program's  excellent  safety  record  continues  -  this  is  essential 
to  our  continued  use  of  nuclear  power.    To  fulfill  the  Navy's  crucial  role  in  protecting 
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U.S.  interests  worldwide,  the  Navy  must  be  able  to  operate  nuclear  powered  warships 
without  constraint,  and  the  nations  of  die  worid  must  have  assurance  in  their  safety. 
Nuclear  powered  warships  visit  over  150  ports  in  over  50  countries  and  dependencies 
around  the  world. 

The  high  degree  of  public  confidence  in  tiie  Navy's  nuclear  powered  ships  springs  from 
the  Program's  excellent  environmental  and  safety  records.    Two  factors  have  made  this 
possible.    First,  the  dedication  of  the  Program's  people.    As  the  Presidertt  wrote  in  April 
1994  upon  the  achievement  of  100  million  miles  steamed  on  nuclear  power,  the 
Program's  people  "..xepresent  a  remarkable  blend  of  the  best  of  our  Nation's  talent  and 
resolve...".    Second,  the  Program's  unique  organizational  arrangement   and  scope, 
fostered  by  Congress,  allows  us  to  focus  all  sspects  of  the  work  on  the  common  goal  -- 
safe  and  reliable  nuclear  propulsion.    The  attached  booklet  contains  the  President's  April 
1994  letters,  related  letters  and  a  brief  overview  of  the  Program. 

The  Navy's  achievement  of  steaming  100  million  miles  safely  on  nuclear  power  can 
blind  people  to  the  hard  work  required  to  sustain  that  record.    This  safety  and 
performance  record  does  not  come  easily,  as  this  Subcommittee  has  always  recognized. 
Most  of  the  Program's  work  is  devoted  to  ensuring  the  quality  of  the  operating  plants 
and  the  personnel  running  them  —  their  safety,  readiness,  and  reliability.    With  over  130 
plants  of  diverse  types,  powering  over  40  percent  of  the  Navy's  major  combatants  and 
1,500  Navy  personnel  to  train  araniaUy,  tiiis  is  a  major  challenge.    We  are  meeting  this 
challenge  and  creating  economies  in  the  process. 

We  are  extending  the  useful  life  of  existing  reactor  cores.   Through  examination  of  spent 
fuel,  improved  analytical  methods  and  our  advanced  knowledge  of  applied  physics,  we 
have  been  able  to  certify  cores  for  longer  lives  than  original  design  expectations.    The 
payoff  is  a  substantial  life-cycle  cost  savings  -  for  exan^le,  absent  these  efforts, 
extending  the  operating  life  of  NIMITZ  Class  aircraft  carriers  to  45  years  would  have 
required  a  second  refueling. 

We  are  increasing  operational   availability  of  sh^  to  the  fleet.   We  carry  out  a  series  of 
shipyard  maintenance   periods  during  a  ship's  life  ranging  from  frequent,  short 
"availabilities"  to  infrequent,  long  refueling/overhauls.     The  less  time  spent  doing  these, 
the  lower  the  cost,  and  the  more  tnne  die  sh^  are  available  to  the  fleet  -  a  key 
advantage  with  a  "bare  bones"  force  structure.    OHIO  Class  submarine  oveiiiauls  are 
taking  only  half  as  long  as  originally  expected,  the  length  of  a  LOS  ANGELES  Class 
submarine  reftieling/overhaul    is  down  frran  27  months  to  20  months,  and  we  have  been 
able  to  extend  the  interval  between  availabilities  for  this  Class  -  eliminating  23 
availabilities  over  the  next  six  years  saving  at  kast  $200M. 

We  are  reducing  the  effort  to  inactivate  denMmnissioaed  ships.   For  example,  we  have 
cut  nuclear  inactivation  costs  for  suinnarines  by  50  paced  since  1991,  and  we  brought  in 
the  first  planned  nuclear  cruiser  inactivation  at  60  pacait  of  estimate. 
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The  work  required  to  verify  performance  and  achieve  such  economies  involves  a 
multitude  of  activities  --  extensive  materials  and  component  testing  efforts,  determining 
better  testing  methods  and  ways  to  analyze  reactor  plants  and  their  constituent  parts, 
continuous  physics  analysis  to  predict  and  adjust  to  nuclear  core  performance  over  time, 
life  extension  studies,  and  developing  replacement   shipboard  equipment  to  improve 
performance,  overcome  deficiencies,  deal  with  obsolescence,  and  ensure  maintainability. 


SSN  21 

Work  on  the  lead  ship  of  the  SEA  WOLF  Class,  SSN  21,  is  progressing  apace.    Last  year, 
I  noted  the  advanced  fleet  reactor,  the  reactor  intended  for  the  SEAWOLF  Class,  had 
just  been  installed  in  the  S8G  prototype  plant  for  testing.    That  reactor  went  critical  in 
March  1994  and  is  operating  well.  For  the  shipboard  plant,  the  reactor  core  will  be 
loaded  this  month  and  the  ship's  pre-commissioning  crew  is  akeady  operating  reactor 
plant  systems.   All  indications  are  SSN  21  will  be  a  splendid  ship  and  should  be  ready  for 
sea  trials  in  1996. 


FULFILLING   COMMITMENTS 

Downsizing 

We  have  inactivated  over  70  nuclear  powered  ships,  nearly  50  since  the  Cold  War's  end. 
Since  then,  we  also  carried  out  major  shipyard  work  on  28  nuclear  powered  ships, 
including  refueling  the  USS  ENTERPRISE    (CVN  65),  the  only  ship  with  eight  reactors 
~  a  massive  undertaking  completed  within  budget. 

In  1993,  the  Navy  decided  to  close  two  of  the  six  nuclear  capable  Naval  shipyards.  Mare 
Island  in  California  and  Charleston  in  South  Carolina.    The  decommissioning  work  is 
well  along  -  and  on  budget  and  schedule. 

We  also  began  to  downsize  the  Program's  facilities  and  industrial  base  five  years  ago  and 
have  made  substantial  strides.   Among  our  actions,  we  cut  back  to  one  supplier,  each,  for 
most  nuclear  components  and  fostered  streamlining  at  the  survivors'  plants  to  efficiently 
deal  with  lower  workloads;  obtained  agreement  for  DOE  to  stop  producing  highly 
enriched  uranium  and  reprocessing  spent  Naval  nuclear  fuel,  actions  which  are  saving 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually;  and  approved  shutting  down  75  percent  of  the 
Program's  land  based  prototype  reactor  plants  used  for  R&D  and  training  Navy  reactor 
operators  ~  four  already  are  shut  down,  with  the  last  to  occur  in  early  1996. 

These  actions  come  with  a  price.   We  must  inactivate  our  facilities  upon  shutdown.    Our 
budget  request  includes  fuiKis  for  inactivating  our  DOE  prototype  plants  and  other 
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laboratory  facilities,  but  our  good  stewardship  while  operating  these  facilities  minimizes 
the  inactivation  cost. 

Producing  nuclear  components  requires  a  highly  skilled  and  experienced  work  force 
capable  of  meeting  the  Program's  quality  standards.    Because  of  these  high  quality 
standards,  the  industrial  base  for  the  key  nuclear  components  is  unique  -  the  Navy  is  the 
only  customer.    We  have  learned  the  hard  way  that  a  supplier  requires  many  years  to 
become  qualified,  and  the  cost  is  very  high.  Therefore,  we  are  taking  steps  to  sustain  the 
ability  to  produce  quality  nuclear  components. 


The  Challenge 

No  nuclear  powered  submarines  have  been  authorized  since  1991.  This  is  a  consequence 
of  cutting  back  the  Navy's  fleet  by  retiring  older  ships  and  drastically  curtailing 
procurement  of  new  ones.   The  two  nuclear  shipbuilders  and  the  remaining  (and  now 
single  source)  nuclear  suppliers  have  been  surviving  on  their  backlogs,  including  the  new 
aircraft  carrier  (CVN  76)  reactor  plants  funded  in  FY  93. 

The  backlog  of  work  is  running  out.   To  help,  the  Navy  is  seeking  funds  in  FY  96  to 
complete  the  third  and  final  SEAWOLF  Class  submarine,  SSN  23.  The  Navy  also  is 
seeking  approval  in  FY  96  to  buy  the  long  lead  nuclear  propulsion  plant  components  for 
a  new  class  of  capable,  more  affordable  attack  submarines  -  the  New  Attack  Submarine. 

The  third  and  fmal  SEAWOLF  is  needed  in  FY  96  as  a  "bridge"  for  the  shipbuilder  to 
the  New  Attack  Submarine  ~  the  most  economical  and  low  risk  option  to  sustain  the 
submarine  shipbuilding  base  imtil  construction  of  the  New  Attack  Submarine  can  begin 
in  FY  98.  This  final  SEAWOLF  is  more  than  a  third  paid  for.  Consequently,  a  highly 
capable  SEAWOLF  can  be  completed  for  the  additional  cost  of  a  new  LOS  ANGELES, 
would  be  a  major  contribution  to  the  Navy's  future  fleet,  and  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Navy's 
ongoing  plan  to  shift  efficiently  and  economically  to  the  New  Attack  Submarine  Class. 

Authorizing  the  lead  New  Attack  Submarine  in  FY  98  -  the  earliest  construction  can 
start  -  with  procurement  of  long  lead  nuclear  propulsion  plant  components  in  FY  96  is 
the  most  cost  effective  approach  to  maintain  the  submarine  and  nuclear  components 
industrial  bases  while  meeting  future  force  level  goals.   The  intent  is  to  establish  long 
term,  stable,  low-rate  production.    Numerous  studies  over  the  past  two  years  converge  to 
this  conclusion. 

The  propulsion  plant  long  lead  components  in  FY  96  are  essential  to  support  the  start  of 
New  Attack  Submarine  construction  in  FY  98.  Without  new  work  in  FY  96,  key 
surviving  nuclear  component  suppliers  likely  would  be  forced  from  the  business.    They 
need  this  work  to  keep  their  drastically  downsized  operations  in  production  as  they 
complete  the  previously  authorized  nuclear  components  for  CVN  76  and  SSN  23. 
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Reconstituting   a  nuclear  component  industrial  base  would  be  a  very  high  risk  proposition 
~  if  it  could  be  done  at  all. 


Why  a  New  Attack  Submarine? 

While  downsizing  the  Navy  is  necessary  and  is  being  accomplished  steadily,  we  must  be 
able  to  deal  with  an  uncertain  future.    Russia  has  chosen  to  continue  emphasis  on  its 
nuclear  powered  submarine  force  at  the  expense  of  other  forces.   The  Russian  Minister 
of  Defense  has  stated  "a  nuclear  submarine  fleet  is  the  future  of  the  armed  forces. " 
While  their  submarine  force  is  shrinking  in  numbers,  quality  is  increasing,  capability  is 
growing,  new  designs  are  in  the  works,  and  submarine  patrols  and  surveillance  of  our 
forces  have  resumed.    Rather  than  committing  resources  to  properly  dispose  of  their  old 
ships  and  the  fuel  from  them,  the  Russians  continue  to  devote  resources  to  advanced 
nuclear  submarine  construction. 

China  is  upgrading  its  navy  and  becoming  more  assertive.    Other  nations  also  are  beefmg 
up  their  naval  forces.    For  example,  Iran  is  acquiring  submarines  with  an  avowed  intent 
of  establishing  naval  dominance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  India  has  a  program  underway 
to  develop  a  nuclear  powered  submarine.    In  short,  while  military  tensions  are  down,  the 
submarine  threat  is  expanding. 

Given  this  uncertainty,  attack  submarines  will  remain  vital  to  national  security.   The 
United  States,  as  a  maritime  nation,  needs  a  strong  Navy,  and  nuclear  submarines  fulfill 
crucial  roles.    Given  their  key  Cold  War  mission  of  countering  Soviet  submarines,  our 
submarines  tend  to  be  incorrectly  perceived  as  having  only  this  narrow  anti-submarine 
role. 

In  fact,  attack  submarines  are  extremely  versatile.    The  reason  for  countering  Soviet 
attack  submarines  was  to  preclude  their  ability  to  decimate  sea  borne  trade  as  Germany 
did  in  World  War  II  and  as  our  submarines  did  to  Japan  in  the  same  war.   More 
recently,  nuclear  powered  submarines  were  a  key  factor  in  Britain's  ability  to  bottle  up 
Argentina's  fleet  in  port  during  the  Falkland  Islands  War.    Evolving  technology  continues 
to  enhance  the  utility  of  submarines  -  Operation  Desert  Storm  demonstrated    submarines 
armed  with  cruise  missiles  can  now  attack  distant  shore  targets  as  well  as  naval  targets. 

Nuclear  submarines  are  expensive,  but  they  pack  a  lot  of  punch  and  are  economical  to 
operate.    Consider  -  the  bulk  of  their  weaponry  is  for  offensive  purposes;  they  can 
operate  alone  without  support;  they  have  amazing  endurance   and  small  crews;  they  can 
get  close  to  a  potential  enemy  either  to  attack,  conduct  special  operations,  or  gather 
intelligence,  but  remain  invisible;  and  this  invisibility,  by  creating  a  terrible  uncertainty,  is 
a  substantial  force  multiplier.    Their  ability  to  disappear  into  the  sea  precludes  the  need 
for  extensive  defensive  measures  or  putting  military  personnel  into  risky  circumstances. 
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The  LOS  ANGELES  Class  attack  submarines,  our  current  front  line  operating  class, 
have  proven  to  be  excellent  ships.   But  any  ship  eventually  becomes  obsolete.    LOS 
ANGELES  Class  ships  are  becoming  increasingly  vulnerable  to  detection  and  lack 
margin  to  accommodate   further  improvements.    We  must  have  attack  submarines  with 
the  capabilities  necessary  to  acconq)lish  missions  in  the  future. 

The  new  SEA  WOLF  Class  was  intended  to  replace  the  LOS  ANGELES  Class  over  time, 
but  SEAWOLF  was  designed  at  the  height  of  the  Cold  War  to  deter  massive  Soviet 
forces.   SEAWOLF  submarines  are  highly  capable,  and  those  being  built  will  serve  our 
Nation  well,  but  constructing  them  in  large  quantity  is  not  necessary. 

The  Navy  now  is  well  into  designing  the  New  Attack  Submarine  ~  a  technologically 
robust  ship  that  provides  the  best  balance  between  cost  and  capability.    This  new 
submarine  will  cost  about  the  same  as  a  new  improved  LOS  ANGELES  Class  ship  while 
retaining  SEAWOLF  quieting  ~  an  essential  military  feature  in  a  submarine.    The  ship 
will  achieve  the  lowest  cost  possible  commensurate   with  required  military  capability.    For 
example,  reduced  speed  allows  lower  acquisition  and  life  cycle  costs  through 
simplification,  producibility  improvements,  and  new  technology  (e.g., fewer  components, 
enhanced  modular  construction,  new  electric  plant  design,  and  life-of-the-ship  reactor 
core).    Reconfigurable   spaces  and  modular  construction  will  enable  adaptation  to 
different  systems  and  missions  in  future  ships  and  will  incorporate  the  best  state-of-the- 
art  technology  available  to  reduce  cost,  including  life  cycle  costs,  while  maintaining  or 
enhancing  capability,  and  will  have  the  flexibility  to  adopt  future  technology. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSroERATIONS 

Program's  Record 

The  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program's  environmental   record  remains  the  envy  of 
other  nuclear  programs  around  the  world.   During  the  past  year,  we  have  received  more 
than  20  inspections  from  Federal  and  state  environmental   regulators  at  Program  facilities 
with  no  "Notices  of  Violation, "  no  fines  or  penalties,  and  no  enforcement  actions 
resulting  from  these  inspections. 

Each  year  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  publishes  a  list  of  liquid  and  airborne 
radioactive  releases  from  individual  U.S.  commercial  nuclear  power  plant  sites. 
Compared  to  these  individual  site  releases,  the  total  release  by  all  Program  activities 
combined,  including  all  the  ships,  continues  to  be  near  the  very  bottom.    Likewise,  our 
effective  management  continues  to  minimize  radiation  exposure  among  workers, 
remaining  far  below  limits  allowed  by  Federal  standards. 

The  attached  reports  update  Program  performance  for  1994. 
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Spent  Naval  Nuclear  Fuel 

For  almost  40  years,  the  Program  has  sent  Naval  spent  nuclear  fuel  to  the  Naval 
Reactors  Facility,  located  at  the  DOE  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  (INEL). 
Examination  of  this  spent  fiiel  allows  us  to  confirm  performance  of  operating  nuclear 
cores  and  obtain  data  for  new  core  designs.   Subsequently,  the  spent  fuel  is  stored  at 
INEL's  Chemical  Processing  Plant  awaiting  ultimate  disposal. 

For  perspective,  we  are  a  very  small  part  of  the  waste  stream  ~  Naval  spent  fuel 
constitutes  less  than  3%  of  all  DOE  spent  fuel  and  less  than  0.1%  of  all  commercial 
spent  fuel. 

We  are  working  closely  with  DOE  in  developing  an  Environmental   Impact  Statement 
(EIS)  covering  safe  management   of  all  DOE  and  Naval  spent  fuel  while  a  permanent 
geologic  repository  is  developed  for  ultimate  disposal.    The  draft  EIS,  published  in  Jime 
1994  and  presented  to  the  public  in  33  public  hearings  at  20  locations  around  the  Nation 
last  simmier,  identified  the  Navy's  preference  to  continue  sending  Naval  spent  fuel  to  the 
Naval  Reactors  Facility  —  a  continuation  of  safe  and  successful  practices.    This  approach 
avoids  the  need  for  constructing  expensive  new  facilities,  and  ensures  essential  RAD 
work  continues. 

We  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  ensure  the  EIS  conservatively  evaluates  the 
environmental   impacts.    The  analyses  revealed  no  surprises;  they  confum  the  Program's 
record  of  safely  transporting  and  managing  spent  fuel. 

The  fmal  EIS  is  to  be  done  by  April  30, 1995  and  a  Record  of  Decision  made,  selecting 
a  course  of  action  by  June  1,  1995.  Thanks  to  a  concerted  effort,  the  work  is  on  track, 
and  I  expect  completion  on  schedule. 

By  the  end  of  this  month,  we  plan  to  have  completed  all  Naval  spent  fuel  shipments 
agreed  to  by  the  state  of  Idaho.    This  will  allow  the  Navy  to  service  shipboard  nuclear 
reactors  until  the  EIS  is  done.    However,  our  ability  to  hold  Naval  spent  fiiel  at  the 
shipyards  will  be  exhausted  by  that  time.   Unless  regular  shipments  resiune  shortly 
thereafter,  the  Navy  will  be  unable  to  continue  crucial  nuclear  plant  defiieling  and 
refueling  work  at  Naval  and  private  shipyards. 


SUMMARY 

We  have  and  will  continue  to  downsize  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  smartly 
in  doing  so,  we  will  meet  our  commitment  to  provide  quality  nuclear  propulsion  plants 
for  the  Navy's  use,  and  to  ensure  their  readiness  and  safe  operation.  We  must  ensure 
the  capability  to  produce  nuclear  powered  warships  to  meet  fumre  defense  needs. 
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The  President  last  year  stated  "the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program,  with  its  high 
standards  and  efficiency,  exemplifies  the  level  of  exceUence  \ve  are  working  toward 
throughout  our  Government."    With  the  continued  support  of  Congress,  we  will  mamtam 
this  level  of  excellence  as  our  haUmark. 

I  have  attached  a  discussion  of  my  FY  1996  DOE  budget  request. 
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FY  1996  BUDGET  REQUEST 

My  FY  1996  budget  request  of  $682.2  million  is  14  percent  less  and  eight  percent  less 
than  the  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  enacted  amounts,  respectively,  and  represents  a  full  25% 
reduction  since  FY  1992,  in  constant-dollar   terms.    Aggressive  cost-cutting  initiatives, 
such  as  shutting  down  six  of  eight  land-based  prototype  plants,  reducing  Advanced  Test 
Reactor  operating  costs,  and  suspending  production  of  highly-enriched  uranium,  have 
allowed  us  to  achieve  these  reductions  while  continuing  to  ensure  the  safety  and 
reliability  of  operating  nuclear  plants  and  accommodating   needed  reactor  plant 
development. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  SUPPORT  OF  THE  FLEET 

Reactor  Development  ($327.9  million)  and  Plant  Development  ($127.0  million)  decrease 
from  FY  1995  by  9  percent  and  16  percent,  respectively,  principally  due  to  progress  in 
designing/fabricating  test  hardware  for  the  next-generation  reactor,  new  concept  steam 
generator,  and  associated  equipment,  for  which  efforts  peak  in  FY  1995.  Though  these 
new  reactor  components  and  systems  are  intended  primarily  for  the  Navy's  New  Attack 
Submarine  class,  the  technology  also  will  benefit  future  reactor  plant  developments  and 
improvements  to  existing  plants. 

Ensuring  the  safety  of  and  improving  operating  Naval  nuclear  reactors  are  crucial  factors 
in  maintaining  the  readiness  and  longevity  of  existing  nuclear  powered  warships, 
especially  as  the  fleet  downsizes  and  ships  operate  beyond  their  original  design  lifetimes. 
Unlike  commercial  nuclear  power  plants.  Naval  reactors  must  be  rugged  and  resilient 
enough  to  withstand  decades  of  rigorous  operations  at  sea,  subject  to  a  ship's  pitching 
and  rolling  and  rapidly-changing  demands  for  power,  possibly  under  battle  conditions. 
They  must  be  reliable  and  maintainable   —  sailors  live  next  to  the  reactors  and  must  be 
able  to  solve  problems  when  they  arise. 

These  conditions  ~  combined  with  the  harsh  environment  within  a  reactor  plant,  which 
subjects  components  and  materials  to  the  long-term  effects  of  irradiation,  corrosion,  high 
temperature    and  pressure  ~  necessitate   an  active,  thorough  and  far-sighted  technology 
effort  to  verily  reactor  operation  and  enhance  the  reliability  of  our  operating  plants,  as 
well  as  to  ensure  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  technology  provides  the  best  options  for 
fumre  needs. 

Along  these  lines,  major  development  emphases  include:    seeking  and  testing  high- 
integrity  core  and  plant  materials  capable  of  withstanding  the  extreme  conditions  in 
Naval  nuclear  plants  over  long  lifetimes,  and  improving  analytical  and  inspection 
methods  for  material  corrosion  performance  and  cracking  resistance;  developing  methods 
to  predict  and  lessen  performance-reducing    corrosion  product  deposits  and  maintenance- 
limiting  radiation  level  buildup  by  minimizing  sources  of  fluid  system  impurities  and 
long-lived  radionuclides  and  formulating  sophisticated  water  chemistries;  optimizing  and 
assessing  reactor  power  distribution,  fuel  depletion,  and  reactor  performance  throughout 
operating  lifetime  to  ensure  efficient,  safe,  reliable  operation  by  applying  advances  in 
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nuclear  physics  and  computer  modelling;  dissecting  and  carefully  examining  expended 
cores  and  irradiated  material  specimens  to  compare  their  performance  against  design 
predictions,  which  will  lead  to  improved  fleet  operating  parameters  and  more  precise 
designs  and  models  in  the  future;  and  analyzing  nuclear,  thermal-hydraulic,  structural, 
and  fluid-mechanical  data  measured  in  botii  prototypic  test  components  and  operating 
plants  to  better  understand  and  predict  plant  performance  and  feed  into  future  reactor 
designs. 

Also,  we  are  simplifying  designs  and  improving  manufacturing  processes  to  produce  more 
cost-effective  and  higher-performance   reactor  components  —  cores,  reactor  vessels  and 
structures,  control  rod  drive  mechanisms,  etc.  -  such  as  those  for  the  next-generation 
reactor,  while  achieving  longer  operational   lifetimes  and  enhanced  reliability;  developing 
new  plant  components  such  as  the  new  concept  steam  generator,  with  improved 
corrosion  resistance,  greater  plant  design  flexibility  and  efficiency,  and  reduced  life-cycle 
costs;  and  upgrading  instrumentation   and  control  systems  for  reactor  plant  equipment  by 
incorporating  state-of-the-art  microprocessor  and  solid-state  technologies  into  sensors, 
indication,  and  control  equipment  in  existing  and  future  plants. 

The  $135.5  million  for  Reactor  Operation  and  Evaluation  (up  2  percent)  is  principally 
for  operating,  servicing,  and  inactivating  our  land-based  prototype  nuclear  propulsion 
plants.    These  plants  allow  us  to  test  components  and  systems,  prior  to  fleet  use,  to 
assess  performance  under  actual,  "at-sea"  operating  conditions  -  and  resolve  problems,  if 
necessary,  before  any  effect  on  operating  ships.   For  example,  we  are  testing  and 
analyzing  the  advanced  fleet  reactor  -  intended  for  the  SEA  WOLF  Class  attack 
submarine,  first  scheduled  to  go  to  sea  in  1996  -  in  the  existing  S8G  prototype  plant. 
These  prototypes  also  serve  as  training  platforms  for  Navy  nuclear  plant  operators, 
providing  hands-on  experience  before  initial  sea  duty. 

While  these  prototype  plants  have  been  valuable  testing  and  training  facilities,  we  have 
been  shutting  down  most  of  them  in  concert  with  fleet  downsizing  and  fiscal  constraints. 
However,  by  doing  so  we  incur  a  mortgage  ~  the  need  to  inactivate  these  plants  in  an 
environmentally-responsible    manner.    We  have  to  remove  fuel,  dismantle  systems,  and 
ensure  proper  equipment  removal  and  disposal.    We  therefore  will  be  performing 
extensive  servicing  work  on  the  shut-down  prototypes  into  the  next  decade  before 
realizing  the  full  savings  of  shutting  them  down.   The  two  remaining  prototype  plants, 
with  proper  maintenance   and  servicing,  will  be  adequate  to  meet  testing  needs  for  some 


Along  the  same  lines,  to  maintain  the  Program's  excellent  environmental   and  safety 
record,  we  must  continue  environmental  monitoring  and  upkeep  at  our  laboratory 
facilities. 

PROGRAM  INFRASTRUCTURE 

The  $19.2  million  in  Program  Direction  funding  will  cover  Naval  Reactors'  217  DOE 
personnel  at  headquarters,   the  Program's  field  offices,  and  the  Idaho  Operations   Office, 
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including  salaries,  beneHts.  travel,  and  other  expenses.    This  staff  maintains  oversight  of 
the  Program's  extensive  day-to-day  technical  and  administrative  operations,  while 
continuing  to  ensure  compliance  with  growing  environmental,  safety,  and  other  regulatory 
requirements,   which  ~  notwithstanding  our  excellent  record  ~  necessitate  substantial 
effort. 

After  a  one-time  drastic  cutback  in  FY  1995  to  help  fund  new  reactor  plant  test 
hardware,  the  $43.0  million  in  Capital  Equipment  (up  48  percent)  restores  the  funding 
level  necessary  to  maintain  and  modernize  the  Program's  laboratory  and  testing  facilities, 
including  Bettis,  Knolls,  two  prototype  sites,  the  Expended  Core  Facility,  and  DOE's 
Advanced  Test  Reactor.    Procuring  massively  parallel  computers  instead  of  conventional 
supercomputers   will  meet  the  increased  computing  power  needs  for  nuclear 
design/analysis  while  saving  money  -  not  only  are  they  less  costly,  they  can  be  upgraded 
over  time  as  computing  demands  grow,  obviating  peaks  in  capital  equipment  budget 
requests.    Other  major  procurements   include  replacing  or  upgrading  aging  and  obsolete 
equipment  such  as:    irradiated  test  specimen  transfer  casks;  thermal-hydraulic  test 
equipment  to  improve  understanding   of  reactor  fluid  dynamics;  an  analytical  electron 
microscope  for  materials  examination;  corrosion  and  chemistry  test  equipment; 
instrumentation    and  control  equipment  for  operating  control  rod  drive  mechanisms;  and 
in-pile  specimen  tubes  for  the  Advanced  Test  Reactor. 

Construction  funding,  $29.6  million  (up  48  percent),  principally  provides  for  maintenance, 
refurbishment,  and  replacement   of  the  Program's  aging  facilities.    Though  there  are  no 
new  major  construction  projects,  two  FY  1995  projects  peak  ~  Laboratory  Systems  and 
Hot  Cell  Upgrades,  and  Advanced  Test  Reactor  Radioactive  Waste  System  Upgrades. 
The  FY  1996  request  also  includes  the  baseload  of  general  plant  projects;  final 
increment  of  the  Engineering  Services  Facilities  project;  and  restart  of  the  Expended 
Core  Facility  Dry  Cell  project  in  anticipation  of  resimiing  spent  fuel  shipments  to  the 
Naval  Reactors  Facility  in  Idaho.    Overall,  investment  in  these  various  projects  will 
extend  the  lives  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Program's  facilities. 
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NAVAL  REACTORS  ROLE  IN  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Mr.  Myers.   Please  explain  why  the  Naval  Reactors  program  reports  to  both  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  Department  of  Defense.    Is  this  still  the  best  arrangement,  or 
are  there  efficiencies  which  can  be  gained  by  moving  Naval  Reactors  to  DOD? 

ADM  DeMars.   Naval  Reactors  exercises  the  independent  oversight  authority  bestowed  on 
the  DOE  through  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  assure  the  safety  of  reactor  plants  in  the  Navy's 
nuclear-powered  warships.   Naval  Reactors'  environmental  and  safety  record  for  the  past  forty 
years,  during  which  Navy  nuclear-powered  ships  steamed  over  100  million  miles  without  a 
single  nuclear  accident,  highlights  the  success  and  efficiency  of  the  dual-agency  arrangement. 
As  a  fully  integrated  program,  all  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  activities  are  under  a 
single  management  structure  which  optimizes  efficiency.    Consequently,  no  gain  would  result 
from  being  only  in  one  Department. 

Mr.  Myers.   The  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  has  a  reorganization  study  underway. 
What  role  do  you  see  for  Naval  Reactors  within  the  DOE  in  the  future? 

ADM  DeMars.    1  envision  a  continuation  of  Naval  Reactors'  historic  role  —  ensuring  the 
safety  and  performance  of  Naval  reactor  plants,  developing  new  reactor  plants,  and 
exchanging  development  and  safety  technology  on  nuclear  power  generation  with  the 
commercial  power  industry. 

FUTURE  MISSION  OF  SUBMARINES 

Mr.  Myers.    How  dc  submarines  fit  into  the  future  missions  of  the  Navy?   How  does  this 
program  contribute  to  defense  readiness? 

ADM  DeMars.    Submarines  are  very  versatile  ships.    As  the  size  of  the  Navy  decreases, 
this  versatility  becomes  more  important.   Also,  the  inherent  stealth  of  submarines  gives  them 
decided  advantages.    Submarines  are  able  to  move  quickly  and  covertly  and  remain  on  station 
for  extended  periods  of  time  with  no  outside  support.   The  Navy's  ballistic  missile  submarines 
are  the  Nation's  most  invulnerable  and  cost  effective  strategic  detertent,  while  attack 
submarines  are  the  platform  of  choice  for  intelligence  gathering,  anti-ship  warfare,  and 
insertion  of  special  forces.   Also,  the  inherent  stealth  minimizes  the  need  for  defensive 
weapons. 

The  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program's  chief  contribution  to  fleet  readiness  is  to  keep 
the  nuclear  propulsion  plants  in  these  ships  safe,  reliable,  and  operational  with  well-trained 
operators  to  support  the  Navy's  missions. 

PRESSURIZED  WATER  REACTOR  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Myers.    Since  you  have  extensive  experience  operating  nuclear  propulsion  plants, 
why  do  you  need  to  continue  development  efforts  on  pressurized  water  reactors? 
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ADM  DeMars.   Continued  v/oik  is  necessary  for  several  reasons.    We  continue  to  make 
technical  advances  which  lead  to  better  reactor  plants.    For  example,  ongoing  work  has 
permitted  the  operational  life  of  many  plants  to  be  extended  beyond  their  original  design  life. 
For  the  NIMITZ  Class,  we  have  been  able  to  make  40%  more  useable  energy  available  since 
the  original  design  was  developed  through  refming  control  parameters.   The  new  submarine 
reactor  under  development  will  have  a  service  life  of  over  30  years.    We  expect  further 
development  efforts  could  yield  even  longer  core  lives.   Extending  core  life  precludes 
refuelings  which  saves  money,  increases  operational  availability  to  the  Navy  -  a  force 
multipUer  -  minimizes  the  amount  of  spent  fuel  to  be  disposed  of,  and  reduces  radiation 
exposure. 

Also,  the  operating  plants  require  attention  over  their  lifetimes.   Equipment  breaks  or 
wears  out,  and  we  often  develop  new  equipment  as  replacements  to  improve  performance, 
reduce  cost,  or  because  the  underpinning  technology  has  become  obsolete.   We  continue  to 
learn  more  about  the  technologies  involved  in  nuclear  propulsion,  such  as  materials  properties, 
thermal  hydraulics,  and  nuclear  physics,  and  must  assess  operating  plants  based  on  this 
knowledge  to  ensure  continued  safe  operation. 

USE  OF  SENSORS  AND  GUIDED  WEAPONS 

Mr.  Myers.   In  your  statement,  you  noted  the  growing  use  of  sensors  and  guided  weapons 
would  place  a  higher  premium  on  the  stealth  and  mobility  provided  by  nuclear  propulsion. 
Can  you  expand  on  this? 

ADM  DeMars.   As  the  range  and  efficiency  of  sensors  improve  and  data  processing 
capabilities  expand,  the  Navy's  ability  to  position  and  maneuver  forces  afloat  undetected 
diminishes.   To  offset  this,  nuclear  propulsion  provides  stealth  and  mobility.   Our  submarines 
are  virtually  impossible  to  detect  when  operating  submerged,  allowing  them  to  remain  hidden 
in  transit  and  while  on  station  until  their  services  are  needed.   For  aircraft  carriers,  nuclear 
propulsion  brings  independence  and  mobility'  to  help  offset  pinpointing  by  modem  sensors. 
This  comes  about  through  reduced  dependence  on  logistic  support  by  eliminating  the  need  for 
fiiel  oil,  which  also  allows  the  ship  to  carry  more  weapons,  aviation  fiiel,  and  escort  fiiel  and 
allows  them  to  move  about  with  a  greater  operating  envelope.   The  long  reactor  life  also 
increases  time  on  station. 

FOREIGN  SUBMARINE  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Myers.   You  noted  the  Russians  continue  to  build  very  capable  nuclear-powered 
submarines  and  are  pursuing  improvements.   What  about  other  nations? 
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ADM  DeMars.   Thirteen  countries  including  Russia  are  currently  building  submarines, 
and  seven  of  these  countries  are  offering  their  submarines  for  sale.    In  addition  to  Russia, 
three  other  countries,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  China,  are  building  nuclear 
submarines.    France  has  indicated  an  interest  in  selling  a  nuclear-powered  submarine.    India  is 
in  the  process  of  designing  a  nuclear  submarine.   Russia  has  offered  assistance  and  loaned  a 
nuclear-powered  submarine  to  India  in  support  of  this  effort. 

Several  countries,  including  Iran,  are  buying  diesel  submarines,  which  poses  a  substantial 
risk  of  shipping  disruption  in  coastal  areas  should  hostilities  break  out.   Even  in  the  absence 
of  hostilities,  the  threat  these  submarines  might  be  used  enhances  the  influence  of  such 
countries,  adversely  impacting  U.S.  and  Allied  options. 

Also  of  concern  is  the  sale  of  advanced  technology,  such  as  sonar,  computer  system  and 
weapons  system  technology.     These  technologies  substantially  enhance  submarine  tactical 
useftilness  and  demand  even  quieter  submarines  to  reduce  chances  of  detection. 

RUSSIAN  SUBMARINE  DISPOSAL  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Russians  appear  to  have  a  problem  disposing  of  their  old  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  even  though  they  continue  to  build  and  upgrade  their  newer  ships. 
Please  provide  your  views  on  this  situation. 

ADM  DeMars.   Russian  military  leaders  continue  to  place  the  highest  priority  on  nuclear 
submarine  design  and  construction  while  doing  little  to  scrap  their  older  nuclear  submarines  or 
properly  dispose  of  radioactive  waste.   Having  built  and  maintained  the  largest  nuclear 
submarine  fleet  in  the  world,  including  designs  using  titanium  hulls,  the  Russians  clearly  have 
the  technical  expertise  to  dispose  of  their  ships  and  waste.   However,  except  for  a  few  limited 
cases,  they  have  chosen  not  to  apply  their  resources  to  these  tasks. 

The  U.S.  has  provided,  under  the  auspices  of  the  strategic  weapon  dismantlement  effort, 
approximately  $30  million  worth  of  low-tech  equipment  to  assist  in  submarine  missile 
compartment  disposal.   This  equipment  is  equally  useful  for  the  remainder  of  the  submarine. 
Despite  this  help,  a  lack  of  commitment  keeps  Russian  progress  on  submarine  disposal  at  a 
minimum. 

While  some  efforts  to  provide  the  Russians  assistance  in  assessing  arctic  pollution  may  be 
appropriate,  I  do  not  consider  it  appropriate  to  give  U.S.  technical  or  financial  help  when  they 
are  unwilling  to  help  themselves.    We  must  avoid  subsidizing  their  continuing  efforts  to 
develop  and  deploy  modem  nuclear  powered  submarines. 

REPORT  ON  USE  OF  LOW  ENRICHED  URANIUM  AS  NAVAL  FUEL 

Mr.  Myers.   The  Navy  was  directed  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  use  of  low  enriched  uranium  as  fuel  for  naval 
nuclear  reactors.   Can  you  summarize  your  findings  to  date? 
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ADM  DeMars.   Over  the  last  six  months.  Naval  Reactors  has  made  an  extensive  study  on 
the  potential  of  low  enriched  uranium  as  fuel  for  Naval  reactor  plants.    In  addition  to  Naval 
Reactors'  technical  staff,  the  study  has  involved  our  DOE  laboratory  and  shipyard  design 
experts. 

Naval  Reactors  has  assessed  fuel  cycle  development  requirements  ~  the  effort  to 
develop  LEU  fuel  with  the  integrity  of  the  present  highly  enriched  uranium  used  in  Naval 
reactors,  and  how  extensive  a  testing  program  would  be  necessary  to  verify  the  results  of  such 
a  development  effort.    We  also  have  studied  the  impact  of  LEU  on  reactor  plant  and  ship 
design  and  performance,  on  the  availability  of  nuclear  powered  ships  to  fleet  commanders, 
and  on  shipyards  and  industrial  facilities. 

The  report  we  are  preparing  as  a  result  of  the  study  will  fully  address  the  technical  and 
programmatic  impacts. 

ADVANCED  FLEET  REACTOR  EVALUATION 

Mr.  Myers.    You  stated  that  the  advanced  fleet  reactor  is  currently  operating  in  a  land- 
based  prototype  and  the  first  SEA  WOLF  will  go  to  sea  in  1996.    Will  you  gain  enough 
information  on  the  reactor's  performance  by  that  time? 

ADM  DeMars.   The  advanced  fleet  reactor  prototype  core  has  already  operated  longer 
than  the  entire  life  of  the  first  NAUTILUS  core.    Initial  testing  indicates  the  core  is  operating 
very  near  predictions.   This  is  strong  validation  the  core  will  function  as  predicted,  and  our 
prototype  testing  will  continue  well  ahead  of  SEA  WOLF  operations. 

While  prototype  testing  remains  an  important  facet  of  ensuring  plant  safety,  the 
experience  of  more  than  40  years  in  which  our  nuclear  ships  have  traveled  more  than 
100,000,000  miles  also  supports  our  assessments  for  the  advanced  fleet  reactor.    For  example, 
the  control  rod  drive  mechanisms  are  similar  to  those  of  the  SSN  688  Class.    Particularly 
pertinent  is  experience  from  fully  depleting  the  prototype  reactors  for  NARWHAL  (SSN  671) 
and  TRIDENT  missile  submarines. 

PROTOTYPE  INACTIVATION 

Mr.  Myers.   As  you  shut  down  the  land-based  reactors,  why  is  it  necessary  to  inactivate 
immediately?   Can  any  funds  be  saved  by  delaying  decommissioning? 

ADM  DeMars.   The  use  of  nuclear  reactors  mandates  a  responsible  effort  to  promptly 
inactivate  them  and  minimize  safety  and  environmental  liabilities  at  end  of  life.    Leaving  fuel 
in  shut-down  reactors  longer  than  necessary  would  create  major  safety  and  environmental 
liabilities  for  the  Department.   Naval  Reactors'  stringent  "cleanup-as-you-go"  philosophy  has 
prevented  the  costly  environmental  problems  other  DOE  programs  are  facing. 
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The  inactivation  work  also  is  essential  to  supporting  operating  plants  in  the  fleet.   For 
example,  removing  and  examining  the  D2W  core  from  the  DIG  land-based  reactor  is 
necessary  to  verify  performance  characteristics  for  a  core  type  which  is  in  many  operating 
nuclear-powered  submarines  and  cruisers.    Servicing  the  AlW  prototype  will  provide  needed 
experience  for  the  initial  NIMITZ  Class  aircraft  carrier  refueling. 

Inactivation  work  currently  is  underway.     Accomplishing  this  work  progressively  from 
plant  to  plant  at  each  site  optimizes  the  use  of  qualified  servicing  personnel  and  their  growing 
experience.    We  can  not  save  funds  by  deferring  inactivations.   This  would  increase  future 
costs  due  to  demobilizing,  remobilizing  and  retraining  the  servicing  work  force  and  incurring 
interim  "caretaker"  costs.   Moreover,  delaying  the  inactivation  work  would  jeopardize  the 
Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program's  reputation  for  safety  and  environmental  responsibility. 
A  loss  of  public  and  worldwide  confidence  would  put  at  risk  acceptance  of  U.S.  nuclear- 
powered  ships  which  is  essential  to  continuing  their  vital  National  defense  role. 

NUCLEAR  PROGRAM  RECRUITING 

Mr.  Myers.    With  the  Navy  dovmsizing,  are  you  still  able  to  attract  sufficient  personnel 
for  nuclear  programs? 

ADM  DeMars.   The  retention  rate  of  nuclear-trained  junior  officers  has  dropped  to  the 
lowest  level  in  over  ten  years,  and  a  shortfall  remains  of  mid-grade.  Lieutenant  Commander  to 
Captain,  nuclear-trained  officers.   Recruiting  trends  for  enlisted  personnel  in  FY  1994  and  FY 
1995  indicate  a  significant  reduction  in  the  number  of  available  recruits  for  the  nuclear 
program.   Continuation  of  special  pay  programs  is  essential  to  recruit  and  retain  the  high 
quality  personnel  needed  for  the  demanding  nuclear  program  and  ensure  fleet  support. 

The  technical  training  and  discipline  received  in  the  Navy  make  nuclear  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  attractive  to  the  civilian  sector.   This  situation  is  exacerbated  in  an  era  of 
downsizing  when  a  future  in  the  Navy  seems  less  certain  to  many  of  these  people.   Bonus 
programs  have  been  very  successful  in  offsetting  this  pull  from  the  outside. 

For  officers,  Nuclear  Officer  Incentive  Pay  (NOIP)  facilitates  retention  of  personnel  in  a 
critical  area.   While  there  are  no  specific  special  pay  programs  for  nuclear-trained  enlisted 
personnel,  they  are  eligible  by  virtue  of  their  specialty  for  several  all-Navy  special  pay 
programs,  including  the  Enlistment  Bonus,  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus,  and  Special  Duty 
Assignment  Pay.   These  programs  provide  monetary  retention  incentive  and  inducement  to 
qualified  personnel  to  volunteer  for  extremely  demanding  duties. 

SPENT  FUEL 

Mr.  Myers.    What  is  your  role  in  developing  a  final  repository  for  naval  spent  nuclear 
fuel? 
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ADM  DeMars.    We  strongly  support  DOE  efforts  to  develop,  site,  construct  and  operate  a 
permanent  geologic  repository  for  disposing  of  commercial  and  naval  spent  nuclear  fuel.   I  am 
working  with  DOE  to  ensure  Naval  spent  fuel  meets  necessary  requirements  for  disposal  in  a 
geologic  repository.    For  example,  we  are  participating  in  a  DOE  environmental  impact 
statement  evaluating  a  multi-purpose  canister  to  be  used  for  storing,  transporting,  and 
disposing  of  spent  fuel  in  the  repository.   This  EIS  is  an  important  first  step  in  establishing 
how  spent  fiiel  can  be  managed  in  containers  suitable  for  fmal  disposal. 

Mr.  Myers.    In  your  statement  you  mention  serious  consequences  for  defiieling  and 
refueling  work  if  shipments  of  naval  spent  fuel  to  Idaho  are  delayed  beyond  June.   Could  you 
expand  on  this  situation? 

ADM  DeMars.    By  June,  virtually  all  our  shipping  containers  will  be  in  use,  and  there 
will  be  no  place  to  store  additional  spent  fuel.    If  we  were  unable  to  begin  shipping 
immediately,  we  would  be  unable  to  empty  containers  and  support  shipyard  work.   The  Navy 
would  have  to  delay  five  submarine  and  one  cruiser  defueling  currently  scheduled  to  start  in 
October. 

The  Navy  would  also  be  unable  to  empty  a  refueling  support  barge  at  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  scheduled  for  use  in  refueling  USS  NIMITZ.   This  would  delay  refurbishment 
and  reconfiguration  of  the  barge  and  ultimately  delay  completion  of  USS  NIMITZ  refueling 
and  her  return  to  the  fleet.   In  October  1994,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certified  that  such  a 
delay  would  be  a  threat  to  national  security. 

A  lengthy  delay  in  resuming  shipments  would  result  in  additional  adverse  impacts. 
Delays  in  the  NIMITZ  schedule  would  in  turn  create  delays  in  refueling  other  NIMITZ-class 
aircraft  carriers.  Thousands  of  jobs  would  be  lost  at  shipyards  during  an  extended  injunction. 
The  failure  to  defuel  our  warships  would  also  call  into  question  our  national  commitment  to 
safe  operation  of  nuclear-powered  ships,  jeopardizing  our  reputation  and  our  ability  to  operate 
worldwide. 

Finally,  we  would  no  longer  be  able  to  examine  naval  spent  fuel,  a  critical  part  of 
ensuring  safe  operation  of  existing  reactors  and  increasing  lifetime  in  design  of  new  reactors. 
These  examinations  would  no  longer  be  possible  as  the  Naval  Reactors  Facility  in  Idaho  has 
unique  facilities  for  this  purpose. 

NAVAL  NUCLEAR  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

Mr.  Myers.   What  is  the  status  of  the  naval  nuclear  industrial  base? 
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ADM  DeMars.  Where  the  Navy  once  had  multiple  suppliers  for  each  major  sector  of  the 
nuclear  industrial  base,  there  now  is  only  one;  and  even  these  remaining  suppliers  are  now 
threatened.  Nuclear  suppliers  have  witnessed  the  demise  of  the  civilian  nuclear  industry,  early 
shutdown  of  SSN  688  and  TRIDENT  construction,  and  repeated  cutbacks  in  the  SEAWOLF 
program.  There  have  been  no  submarine  reactor  plant  component  shipsets  ordered  since  1989. 
The  only  shipset  of  reactor  plant  components  ordered  this  decade  was  the  CVN  76  component 
order  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

These  suppliers  are  almost  totally  dependent  on  Naval  nuclear  work.   There  is  no  civilian 
nuclear  component  industry  to  maintain  the  Naval  nuclear  industrial  base.    Moreover,  Navy 
nuclear  suppliers  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  trying  to  expand  into  commercial  markets  because 
quality  control,  security  and  work  production  procedures  essential  to  meet  Naval  nuclear 
requirements  generally  prevent  these  firms  from  competing  successfully  with  firms  geared  for 
less  sophisticated  civilian  work.    In  addition,  there  is  no  civilian  demand  for  quiet,  compact, 
shock-resistant  nuclear  propulsion  systems  which  would  keep  skilled  designers  and  production 
workers  proficient.   This  is  a  distinct  difference  from  the  aerospace,  electronics,  and  ground 
vehicle  industries  from  which  DOD  buys  many  of  its  weapon  systems. 

Key  to  survival  of  the  nuclear  industrial  base  is  the  advanced  procurement  of  lead  ship 
New  Attack  Submarine  reactor  plant  components  in  FY  1996  to  support  an  FY  1998  start. 
Loss  of  the  FY96  shipset  likely  would  be  the  final  straw  for  many  key  suppliers,  leaving  them 
virtually  no  backlog  and  little  prospect  for  future  Naval  nuclear  business. 

If  lost,  the  nuclear  industrial  capability  would  be  extremely  costly  and  time  consuming  to 
re-establish,  if  possible  at  all.   Developing  new  suppliers  with  inexperienced  people  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  the  industry  would  be  overwhelming.    Even  with  a  greatly  reduced  force 
level,  the  Navy  needs  to  start  building  attack  submarines  at  the  rate  of  one  per  year  within  the 
next  several  years  and  then  ramp  up  to  two  per  year.   To  ensure  an  efficient,  stable  industry 
and  assure  the  ability  to  support  Navy  commitments,  the  nuclear  industrial  base  needs  a 
commitment  to  long-term  steady  production. 
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In  April  1994,  the  U.S.  Navy's  nuclear-powered  fleet  steamed  its 
100  millionth  mile  on  nuclear  power.  This  presented  an  opportuni- 
ty for  the  many  people  who  contributed  to  this  accomplishment  to 
look  back  on  their  work  with  phde  and  an  occasion  for  recognition 
of  those  contributions.  The  President  congratulated  the  program, 
as  did  many  other  leaders.  This  booklet  documents  their  expres- 
sions and  chronicles  the  state  of  the  program  upon  accomplish- 
ment of  the  100  million  mile  milestone. 
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NAVAL  REACTORS  ,   ,„   ,„„, 

April  29,  1994 
TO  ALL  PROGRAM  PERSONNEL 

The  nuclear  pcwered  fleet  has  reached  the 
impressive  nilestone  of  steaoing  100,000,000 
niles.   In  recognition  of  this  accoaplishaent,  I 
an  pleased  to  provide  the  attached  latter  froa  the 
President  of  the  United  States.   Given  the  joint  nature 
of  our  prograa,  an  identical  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

The  effort  to  develop  and  deploy  nuclear 
propulsion  is  one  of  this  century's  great  achievenents 
in  engineering.   Admiral  Rickover  transfomed  a 
potential  technology  into  reality,  revolutionizing 
subKarine  warfare  and  providing  ships  that  perforn 
nultiple  Bissions  unsupported  and  without  the 
constraint  of  fuel  replenishaent.   As  tine  has  shown, 
of  equal  Inportance  is  the  inplenentation  of  high 
standards  and  technical  discipline  —  and  attracting 
high  quality  people  —  so  that  the  use  of  nuclear 
propulsion  is  safe  and  protects  the  environrent. 

We  face  a  dramatically  changing  world  that 
leads  to  a  reduced  numlser  of  ships  and  support 
activities.   It  does  not  aean,  however,  any  less 
of  a  critical  role  ior  nuclear  power  in  the  future 
fleet.   In  dealing  with  dotmsizing  Issues,  I  an 
nindful  of  the  esctraordlnary  conaitnent  and 
profess ionalisr  of  the  people  associated  with  this 
work. 

To  each  individual  who  is  a  part  of  the  Program, 
you  have  the  Nation's  smd  ay  sincere  appreciation  for 
your  contributions.   Vou  are  a  part  of  an  enterprise 
that  few,  if  any,  can  equal  and  one  that  has  net  the 
hardest  test  of  all,  sustained  excellence  over  the 
long  haul.   In  adjusting  to  future  change,  we  will 
do  so  without  compronising  our  standards  or  our 
perfomance.   Your  comsitiient  and  hard  work  remain 
essential  to  carrying  the  record  forward. 


fil&VUA,c,_ 


B.  DaMars 

Director,  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion 


Attachnent 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


April  25,  1994 


The  Honorable  William  J.  Perry 
Secretary  of  Defense 
Washington,  D.C.   20301 


This  month  our  Navy  reaches  a  historic  milestone  --  100  million  miles 
steamed  on  nuclsar  power. 

Prom  the  time  the  USS  NAUTILUS  first  went  to  sea  nearly  40  years 
ago,  our  nuclear-powered  fleet  has  grown  to  121  ships,  including 
submarines,  cruisers,  and  aircraft  carriers.  Nuclear  propulsion 
has  enabled  these  ships  to  make  a  vital  and  continuing  contribution 
to  our  national  interest  --  greatly  enhancing  strategic  deterrence, 
maintaining  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  providing  an  efficient  neans  to 
address  regional  crises. 

This  milestone  is  remarkable  because  it  has  been  reached  safely 
and  in  •  way  that  has  protected  the  public  and  the  environment,  both 
here  and  abroad.   The  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program,  with  its  high 
standards  and  efficiency,  exemplifies  the  level  of  excellence  we  are 
working  toward  throughout  our  government. 

I  commend  you  and  your  Department  for  this  great  accomplishment.   I 
know  that  this  achievement  could  not  have  bean  possible  if  it  were 
not  for  the  hard  work  of  thousands  of  committed  people  --  military 
and  civilian  --  both  in  industry  and  in  government.   They  represent  a 
remarkable  blend  of  the  best  of  our  nation's  talent  and  resolve,  and 
I  ask  that  you  convey  to  them  my  personal  congratulations  for  their 
contribution  to  this  milestone. 

Sincerely,^ 


[  5UA^&Cu.*j6r<«_>^ 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
WAtKUNOTON 


April   25,    1994 


The  Honorable  Hazel  Rollins  O'Leary 
Secretary  of  Energy 
Washington,  D.C.   20585 


This  month  our  Navy  reaches  a  historic  milestone  --  100  million  miles 
steamed  on  nuclear  power. 

From  the  time  the  OSS  NAUTILUS  first  went  to  sea  nearly  40  years 
ago,  our  nuclear-powered  fleet  has  grown  to  121  ships.  Including 
submarines,  cruisers,  and  aircraft  carriers.  Nuclear  propulsion 
has  enabled  these  ships  to  make  a  vital  emd  continuing  contribution 
to  our  national  interest  --  greatly  enhancing  strategic  deterrence, 
maintaining  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  providing  an  efficient  means  to 
address  regional  crises 

This  milestone  ia  remaricable  because  it  baa  been  reached  safely 
and  in  a  way  that  has  protected  the  public  and  the  environment,  both 
here  and  abroad.   The  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program,  with  its  high 
standards  and  efficiency,  exemplifies  the  level  of  excellence  we  are 
worlcing  toward  throughout  our  government . 

I  commend  you  and  your  Department  for  this  great  accomplishment .   I 
know  that  this  achievement  could  not  have  been  possible  if  it  were 
not  for  the  hard  work  of  thousands  of  committed  people  --  military 
and  civilian  --  both  in  industry  and  in  government.   They  represent  a 
remarkable  blend  of  the  best  of  our  nation's  talent  and  resolve,  and 
I  ask  that  you  convey  to  them  my  personal  congratulations  for  their 
contribution  to  this  milestone. 

Sincerely, 


/"  oU>L>£'Co->._5frT£x^ 
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U.S.  NAVAL  NUCLEAR  PROPULSION  PROGRAM 

Program  Overview 

In  April  1994,  somewhere  in  the  oceans  of  the  world,  a  U.S. 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  earner,  cruiser,  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine, or  attack  submarine  logged  the  100  millionth  mile  steamed 
by  U.S.  nuclear-powered  warships  since  NAUTILUS  radioed 
"Underway  on  nuclear  power"  on  January  17,1 955.  This  has  been 
accomplished  without  a  nuclear  accident,  or  harm  to  the  public  or 
environment  —  a  tribute  to  the  thousands  of  people  who  design, 
build,  operate,  maintain,  and  dispose  of  our  nuclear-powered  war- 
ships. 

NAUTILUS  revolutionized  naval  warfare.  It  was  also  a  technologi- 
cal revolution,  a  rare  opportunity  when  the  doors  suddenly  open  to 
a  completely  new  technology  with  vast  civilian  and  military  po- 
tential. 

After  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  took  a  lead  in  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
that  it  has  never  relinquished.  Time  and  again,  the  unlimited  pro- 
pulsion endurance  of  U.S.  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers  has 
paid  off  in  crisis  situations.  Despite  impressive  scientific  and 
technological  resources,  the  highest  priority,  and  superior  numbers, 
Soviet  nuclear-powered  submarines  were  never  able  to  surpass 
those  of  the  United  States;  nor  were  they  designed,  built,  and  oper- 
ated with  the  same  careful  attention  to  health,  safety,  and  the 
environment.  Today,  the  same  U.S.  submarine  characteristics  of 
stealth,  mobility,  and  firepower  are  proving  invaluable  in  trouble 
spots  around  the  world. 

Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover  developed  the  U.S.  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program  from  the  ground  up.  He  insisted  that  nuclear 
technology  required  its  own  special  discipline  which  must  be 
adhered  to  —  a  discipline  that  is  in  effect  to  this  day.  The  result 
has  been  a  nuclear  program  with  over  4300  reactor  years  of  safe 
operation,  without  harm  to  the  public  or  to  the  environment. 

The  commitment  to  excellence  was  captured  in  the  charter  for  the 
Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  set  forth  by  the  President  in 
Executive  Order  12344  dated  February  1,  1982,  which  recognized 
the  "crucial  importance  to  national  security  of  the  Naval  Nuclear 
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Propulsion  Program..."  and  the  need  to  preserve  "...the  basic 
structure,  policies,  and  practices  developed  for  this  program  in  the 
past  and  assuring  that  the  program  will  continue  to  function  with 
excellence..."  This  charter  also  recognized  the  well  developed 
presence  of  the  program  as  a  part  of  both  the  Navy  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Congress  codified  the  program's  charter  by 
enacting  a  provision  in  Public  Law  98-525  signed  October  19, 
1984,  which  requires  Congressional  approval  of  any  changes  to 
the  Executive  Order. 


USS  TAUTOG  (SSN  639) 


The  Program  Today 


Today,  the  U.S.  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  consists  of  1 19 
ships  with  145  naval  reactors.  To  appreciate  the  size  of  this 
activity,  there  are  109  civilian  power  reactors  operating  in  the 
United  States.  The  program  has  designed,  built,  and  operated 
more  than  30  different  reactor  designs,  and  has  safely  conducted 
over  300  defuelings/refuelings. 
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U.S.  nuclear-powered  warships  operate  in  more  than  1 50  ports  and 
harbors  in  over  50  foreign  countries  and  dependencies  around  the 
world.  The  ability  to  operate  in  so  many  places  stems  from  the 
program's  proven,  long-term  environmental  and  safety  record. 


^ 


USS  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER  (CVN  69)  IN  THE  SUEZ  CANAL 

Program  Origins 

Following  World  War  II,  attention  turned  from  solely  nuclear 
weapons  applications  to  other  possible  uses  of  nuclear  power. 
Admiral  Rickover  was  among  a  limited  few  who  fully  recognized 
the  potential  of  nuclear  power  applied  to  submarines. 

In  both  World  Wars,  submarines  exacted  a  heavy  toll.  Even  the 
possibility  of  a  submarine  nearby  could  cripple  maritime  shipping 
and  fleet  operations.  Unlike  combustion  engines,  nuclear  power 
requires  no  oxygen  and  generates  no  exhaust  —  a  non-air 
breathing  engine  would  make  the  already  potent  submarine  into  a 
true  submersible.  With  nuclear  power,  the  Navy  would  be  able  to 
use  conventional  steam  propulsion,  rather  than  short-lived  electric 
batteries,  for  submerged  operations. 
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Nuclear  propulsion  could  also  free  aircraft  carriers  and  other 
surface  ships  from  dependence  on  fuel  oil  and  tankers.  The  same 
reactor  principles  could  provide  civilian  electrical  power  without 
consuming  fossil  fuel  reserves. 

After  reviewing  Manhattan  Project  work,  then-Captain  Hyman  G. 
Rickover  obtained  Navy,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  Con- 
gressional support  to  develop  and  build  the  world's  first  nuclear- 
powered  submarine.  NAUTILUS  went  to  sea  January  17,  1955, 
giving  the  U.S.  a  lead  in  undersea  warfare  that  has  never  been 
relinquished. 


USS  NAUTILUS  (SSN  571) 


Since  NAUTILUS,  the  program  has  continued  to  produce  ever 
more  capable,  more  reliable  nuclear  propulsion  plants  for  the 
Navy's  warships.  Our  most  capable  aircraft  carriers,  all  our  attack 
submarines,  and  the  most  invulnerable  of  our  strategic  deterrent 
forces  are  propelled  by  nuclear  power. 
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Nuclear-powered  Warships 

From  NAUTILUS  to  present,  the  U.S.  has  built,  or  is  building,  191 
submarines;  9  cruisers;  9  aircraft  carriers;  and  1  deep  submer- 
gence research  vessel  (NR  1). 

Over  40  percent  of  the  Navy's  major  combatant  ships  are  nuclear- 
powered,  consisting  of: 

•  Seven  nuclear-pov^ered  aircraft  carriers  plus  two  more 
under  construction.  The  propulsion  endurance  of  these 
ships  represents  a  critically  important  capability  in  re- 
sponding quickly  to  crises  in  far-off  places.  With  the 
reactor  core  providing  over  20  years  of  ship  operating  time, 
these  ships  have  more  room  for  aviation  fuel,  munitions, 
and  propulsion  fuel  for  non-nuclear  escorts. 


USS  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER  (CVN  69) 
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Fourteen  OHIO  Class  TRIDENT  strategic  missile  subma- 
rines plus  four  still  under  construction.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  reports  that  TRIDENTs  are  the  most  cost 
effective  element  of  our  strategic  forces.  Their  quiet 
nuclear  power  plants  make  these  ships  virtually  undetect- 
able and  invulnerable. 


USS  KENTUCKY  (SSBN  737)  LAUNCHING  AT  ELECTRIC  BOAT 
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Eighty-nine  attack  submarines  (SSNs),  plus  nine  still  under 
construction.  Attack  submarines  are  the  weapon  of  choice 
against  surface  ships  and  other  submarines;  they  also 
gather  intelligence,  lay  mines,  insert  and  extract  Special 
Forces,  and  make  precision  strikes  against  targets  far 
inland  with  Tomahawk  cmise  missiles. 


USS  HONOLULU  (SSN  718) 
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Seven  nuclear-powered  cmisers  which  serve  as  part  of 
nuclear  carrier  task  forces  and  on  independent  missions. 


USS  VIRGINIA  (CGN  38) 
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Progress  in  U.S.  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Technology 

The  focus  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  has  been 
on  improving  the  military  characteristics  of  nuclear-powered 
warships,  improving  reliability,  and  reducing  maintenance  while 
maintaining  high  standards  for  safety,  health,  and  protection  of  the 
environment.   Significant  gains  have  been  made. 

Reactor  core  life  has  increased  from  2  years  for  the  first 
NAUTILUS  core  to  the  full  life  of  the  proposed  new  attack  subma- 
rine —  over  30  years.  This  provides  obvious  military  and  cost 
benefits,  and  dramatically  reduces  the  amount  of  radioactive  waste 
and  personnel  radiation  exposure  to  shipyard  personnel  over  the 
life  of  the  ship. 

Critical  hardware,  such  as  reactor  control  rod  drive  mechanisms 
and  reactor  coolant  pumps,  once  heavy  maintenance  items,  now 
routinely  last  the  life  of  the  ship  with  minimal  maintenance. 

Transmitted  noise,  inherent  in  early  submarine  designs,  has 
reduced  dramatically  through  increasingly  sophisticated  analysis, 
design,  fabrication,  and  testing  of  equipment,  systems,  and  ships. 
Where  U.S.  submarines  could  once  be  detected  hundreds  of  miles 
distant,  today's  newest  designs  will  be  almost  impossible  to  detect 
acoustically. 

Instalment  accuracy  has  improved  by  a  factor  of  5;  reliability  by  a 
factor  of  10.  This  allows  designers  to  extract  more  performance 
without  sacrificing  safety  margin. 

Dramatic  improvements  in  instrumentation,  materials,  and  core 
design  translate  into  increased  power  density,  plant  simplification, 
and  weight  reduction  for  today's  naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants. 

Concern  for  Personnel 

Concern  for  the  safety  and  health  of  people,  both  operators  and 
the  public,  has  been  a  hallmark  of  the  program  since  its  beginning. 
Efforts  to  reduce  radiation  exposure  to  personnel  have  been 
continuous.  Through  redesigned  equipment,  sophisticated  water 
chemistry  control,  engineered  wori<  procedures,  and  improved 
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materials,  total  program  personnel  radiation  exposure  per  ship  has 
been  reduced  by  a  factor  of  10  from  the  1970's  to  the  1980's. 

Personnel  who  serve  aboard  nuclear-powered  submarines, 
on  average,  receive  less  radiation  exposure  annually  than 
civilians  living  ashore. 

•  Epidemiology  studies  of  nuclear  propulsion  shipyard 
workers,  conducted  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  found 
no  evidence  of  cancer  caused  by  their  on-the-job  exposure 
to  ionizing  radiation. 

Personnel  radiation  exposures  are  well  below  federal 
standards;  no  one  in  the  program  has  ever  exceeded  the 
applicable  annual  federal  exposure  limit. 

Concern  for  the  Environment 

The  environmental  story  is  just  as  good.  Releases  of  radioactivity 
to  the  environment  are  negligible,  fractions  of  what  other  nuclear 
activities  release  in  conformance  with  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion regulations. 

•  Total  radioactive  airborne  or  waterborne  releases  to  the 
environment  from  all  the  program's  ships  and  shore-based 
activities  are  negligible;  in  total  they  compare  with  a  single 
typical  commercial  nuclear  power  station. 

•  The  program  has  not  generated,  at  any  site,  environmental 
contamination  that  warrants  accelerated  cleanup  under 
Superfund.  This  is  a  result  of  the  program's  practice  of 
protecting  the  environment  long  before  this  became  a 
national  priority. 

•  The  program  has  been  subject  to  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  state  regulator  inspections  in  other  areas  of 
environmental  performance  without  any  significant  defi- 
ciencies. The  program  received  a  clean  bill  of  health  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  for  environmental,  health, 
and  safety  practices. 
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The  program  cleans  up  after  itself,  recycling  over  80  percent  of 
each  nuclear-powered  submarine  at  the  end  of  its  service  life.  The 
remainder  is  properly  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  state  and 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  regulations. 


SHIP  RECYCLING  AT  PUGET  SOUND 
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Contributions  Beyond  National  Defense 

As  part  of  President  Eisenhower's  "Atoms  For  Peace"  program,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  designed,  built,  and 
successfully  operated  the  Nation's  first  civilian  nuclear  power  plant 
in  Shippingport,  Pennsylvania. 

Design  details,  manufacturing  specifications,  and  operating  and 
maintenance  procedures  were  broadly  disseminated  to  the 
scientific  and  engineering  community,  as  well  as  to  the  public  via 
some  2300  technical  documents  and  through  symposia.  The 
Shippingport  reactor  established  the  technology  base  for  the 
pressurized  water  reactor  industry  that  followed  at  home  and 
abroad. 
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SHIPPINGPORT  ATOMIC  POWER  STATION 


The  nuclear  industrial  base  is  a  major  spin-off  from  the  program's 
reactor  work.  This  new  technology  required  far  tougher  specifica- 
tions and  standards  for  design,  manufacture,  and  testing.  Interest- 
ed in  the  commercial  potential,  the  principal  U.S.  manufacturers  of 
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heavy  machinery  re-tooled  their  plants  and  organizations  to  provide 
the  discipline  and  high-quality  products  the  program  demanded. 
The  program  had  to  develop  a  viable  zirconium  and  hafnium 
industry  from  scratch;  there  was  no  other  demand  for  these  exotic 
materials.  It  wrote  and  published  handbooks,  detailed  charts  of  the 
nuclides,  and  over  5000  technical  reports.  Eighty-three  thousand 
Navy  operators  trained  by  the  U.S.  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program  have  been  a  major  source  of  reactor  operators  for  the 
civilian  nuclear  industry. 

The  program  led  the  way  in  advanced  nuclear  fuel  systems;  in  the 
zirconium-clad,  uranium  oxide  fuel  system;  nuclear  weld- 
ing/inspection techniques;  nuclear  manufacturing  process  controls; 
core  protection;  containment;  analytical  techniques  and  computing; 
water  chemistry  control;  refueling  methods;  reactor  disposal; 
decontamination;  and  burnable  poisons. 

Program  Approach  to  Nuclear  Propulsion  Plant  Design 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Three  Mile  Island  commercial  nuclear  power 
plant  accident,  the  President's  Commission  on  the  Accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island  (Kemeny  Commission)  and  the  House  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  each  held  extensive  hearings  which 
highlighted  some  important  principles  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program's  success.  Among  these  are: 

Demand  technical  excellence. 

Carefully  select  and  train  personnel;  promote  continuity. 

Insist  on  personal  responsibility. 

Face  facts  honestly. 

Design,  build,  and  operate  to  prevent  accidents. 

Use  standard  plant  designs;  emphasize  simplicity. 

Analyze  and  test  extensively;  use  full-scale  mockups. 

Strictly  control  manufacturing  and  servicing. 

Follow  detailed  operating/maintenance  procedures. 

Insist  on  formal  documentation;  conduct  frequent  audits. 
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Stewardship 

The  U.S.  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  is  managed  by  a 
small,  highly  focused,  and  experienced  staff  that  provides  tight 
technical  and  financial  oversight  and  control  over  the  work.  The 
program  operates  with  modest  resources.  Its  Bettis  and  Knolls 
Atomic  Power  Laboratories,  combined,  are  smaller  than  the 
smallest  Department  of  Energy  nuclear  weapons  laboratory.  The 
credo  is  technical  excellence  while  safeguarding  Government 
funds.  Maintaining  a  team  of  highly  experienced  experts  has  been 
central  to  property  controlling  this  technology. 

The  commitment  to  experience  and  solid  technical  understanding 
has  always  been  personified  in  the  program's  Director.  Admiral 
Rickover  started  the  program  when  nuclear  reactor  technology  was 


ADMIRAL  RICKOVER  INSPECTING  USS  NAUTILUS 
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in  its  infancy.  When  he  left  the  program  after  34  years  as  Director 
in  1982,  he  was  relieved  by  Admiral  Kinnaird  R.  McKee.  Admiral 
McKee  had  24  years  of  experience  in  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
when  he  assumed  the  Directorship.  He  was  relieved  by  Admiral 
Bruce  DeMars  who  assumed  the  Directorship  with  28  years  of 
experience  In  naval  nuclear  propulsion. 

The  program  relies  extensively  on  private  industry  to  perfomri  work, 
but  maintains  close  technical  direction  and  control.  The  program 
developed  the  U.S.  nuclear  industrial  base  which  has  repeatedly 
had  to  expand  and  contract  as  Navy  and  civilian  nuclear  work  has 
waxed  and  waned. 

Building  as  many  as  14  submarines  in  a  single  year  during  the 
early  1960's,  manufacturers  honed  their  skills  for  the  civilian 
nuclear  market.  When  demand  for  civilian  nuclear  power  plants 
collapsed  in  the  mid-1 970's,  naval  nuclear  propulsion  sustained 
U.S.  nuclear  design  and  manufacturing  capability.  In  the  early 
1990's,  faced  with  sharp  cutbacks  in  naval  nuclear  construction, 
the  program  took  action  to  dramatically  downsize  the  nuclear 
component  industrial  base. 

The  program  also  triggered  a  variety  of  cost-saving  decisions;  for 
example,  closing  the  Savannah  River  naval  fuel  plant;  shutting 
down  six  of  eight  reactor  prototype  facilities;  shutting  down  the 
Nation's  only  facility  for  production  of  highly  enriched  uranium;  and 
stopping  the  reprocessing  of  spent  naval  nuclear  fuel. 

The  entire  naval  nuclear  propulsion  infrastmcture  was  developed 
in  a  way  that  would  protect  our  technological  advantage  and 
discourage  proliferation  of  naval  nuclear  propulsion  technology  to 
other  nations  —  all  without  resorting  to  costly,  conventional 
security  measures  except  in  the  most  sensitive  areas.  This  was 
possible  by  using  dedicated  facilities  and  highly  trained  personnel, 
and  other  forms  of  special  handling  that  significantly  reduce  the 
risk  of  compromise  without  the  more  cumbersome  aspects  of 
classification.  The  changing  world  landscape,  growing  regional 
instabilities,  and  efforts  by  other  nations  to  develop  a  nuclear 
submarine  capability  underscore  the  importance  of  protecting  this 
unique  technology. 
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Credibility  and  the  Public 

The  program  recognized,  early  on,  that  nuclear-powered  ships 
would  be  constantly  in  the  public  eye  —  manned  by  continuously 
changing  crews;  served  by  a  widespread  industrial  work  force; 
entering  ports,  at  home  and  abroad.  In  this  environment,  the 
program  decided  to  publish  information  that  would  allow  U.S. 
citizens  and  foreign  governments  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  on  the  public  and  on  the 
environment. 

Long  before  there  was  any  public  demand  for  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion, the  program  began  routinely  reporting  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
public,  data  on  releases  of  radioactivity,  occupational  radiation 
exposure,  waste  disposal,  environmental  protection,  safety,  and 
other  aspects  of  naval  nuclear  propulsion.  This  information 
documents  the  program's  negligible  impact  on  public  health  and 
safety  and  on  the  environment. 

Conclusion 

The  100  million  miles  safely  steamed  on  nuclear  power  is  a 
notable  accomplishment.  Despite  changing  world  conditions, 
demands  on  this  technology  have  not  lessened.  The  U.S.  Naval 
Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  continues  to  function  with  excellence. 
The  credit  belongs  to  the  thousands  of  highly  skilled  and  dedicated 
scientists,  engineers,  workers,  and  operators  who  have  made  this 
possible. 
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CELEBRATING  THE  100  MILLION  MILE  MILESTONE  ABOARD 
USS  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  (CVN  73) 
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The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  United  States  Senate 
marked  the  accomplishment  of  100  million  miles  steamed  on 
nuclear  power  in  its  1994  report: 


NAVAL  NUCLEAR  PROPULSION 

The  U.S.  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program,  a  joint  program  of  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  has  recently  achieved  a  major  milestone.    Nuclear-powered  surface 
ships  and  submarines  have  just  steamed  their  1 00  millionth  mile  on  nuclear  power  without  a 
single  nuclear  accident  or  harm  to  the  public  or  the  environment.   This  is  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, and  the  committee  congratulates  the  men  and  women  of  the  Naval  Reactors  Program  for 
their  dedication  and  exemplary  work. 

Since  the  NAUTILUS,  the  first  nuclear-powered  submarine,  got  underway  almost  40  years  ago, 
the  U.S.  Naval  Nuclear  Propulskjn  Program  has  designed,  built,  operated,  and  maintained  the 
surface  ships  and  submarines  that  have  now  steamed  100  million  miles.   This  figure  represents 
over  4,300  reactor  years  of  safe  operation,  almost  as  much  as  the  world's  total  experience  in 
reactor  years  of  civilian  nuclear  power  plants  and  more  than  twice  that  of  U.S.  civilian  nuclear 
power  reactors. 

Shortly  after  WorW  WSr  II,  the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  naval  nuclear  propubkin,  a  lead 
that  It  has  never  relinquished.   Time  and  again,  the  unlimited  propulsnn  endurance  of  U.S. 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers  has  paid  off  in  crisis  situations.    Even  at  the  heigtit  of  the  Cokj 
War,  and  despite  impressive  scientific  and  technotogkal  resources  and  superior  rujmbers,  Soviet 
submarines  were  never  able  to  surpass  those  of  the  United  States;  nor  were  they  designed, 
built,  or  operated  with  the  same  careful  attention  to  health,  safety,  and  the  environment  that  are 
given  to  U.S.  submarines.  Today,  the  same  U.S.  submarine  characteristics  of  stealth,  mobility, 
and  firepower  are  proving  invaluable  in  trouble  spots  around  the  worid. 

Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover  built  the  US.  naval  nuclear  propulston  program  from  the  ground  up. 
He  insisted  that  nuclear  technok>gy  have  Its  own  special  discipline  that  must  be  adhered  to;  a 
basic  tenet  of  the  program  to  this  day.  The  resulting  safety  record,  4,300  reactor  years  of  safe 
operatkjn,  without  harm  to  the  public  or  the  environment  is  the  envy  of  civil  and  military  reactor 
programs  woridwide. 

The  U.S.  Naval  Nuclear  Propulston  Program  provkles  excellent  examples  of  duel  use  technolo- 
gy. While  developing  naval  nuclear  propulsion,  the  program  also  published  bask;  reference 
information  on  nuclear  power.   It  built  and  successfully  operated  the  Shippingport  Atomic  Power 
Statkin,  the  nation's  first  civilian  nuclear  power  generatksn  plant    Shippingport  technology  includ- 
ing fuel  systems,  design  details,  specifications,  and  operating  procedures  served  as  the 
technology  base  for  civilian  pressurized  water  reactor  plants  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  U.S.  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  is  synonymous  with  excellence.   Executive  Order 
1 2344  dated  February  1 ,  1 982  and  Publk:  Law  98-525  recognized  the  "crucial  importance  to 
natkjnal  security  of  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulskin  Program."  and  of  preserving  "...the  basic 
structure,  policies,  and  practices  developed  for  this  program  in  the  past  and  assuring  that  the 
program  will  continue  to  functron  with  excellence...". 

Since  the  NAUTILUS,  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  has  built  or  is  in  the  process  of 
building  over  210  nuclear  powered  vessels.  Today,  over  40  percent  of  the  Navy's  major 
combatant  ships  are  nuclear-powered.  The  achievements  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
been  associated  with  this  program  from  the  days  of  Admiral  Rickover  to  the  present  have  made 
unk^ue  and  valuable  contributions  to  U.S.  national  security. 
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Bnited  3tatM  Senate 

COMMITTtE  ON  AflMED  SERVICES 
WASHINGTON.  DC  J05lO-«0S0 


May  23,  1994 


Admiral  Bruce  OeMare 

Director,  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 

NAVSEA  08 

2531  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 

Arlington,  Virginia   22242-5161 

Dear  Admiral  DeHars i 

Thank  you  for  bringing  the  Navy's  historic  Bilestone  of 
100,000  million  miles  steamed  on  nuclear  power  to  my  attention. 
You  and  the  Navy  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  this  landmark 
that  aymboliiea  the  productive  use  of  nuclear  power  in  our  great 
Nation. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  vital  contributions  made  by  the 
many  naval  activities  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.   The  Navy's 
nuclear  power  program  has  been  fortunate  to  benefit  from  the 
efforts  of  many  dedicated  men  and  women  who  have  called 
Charleston  their  home.   The  community  will  mias  there  when  these 
facilities  close. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  future  to  ensure 
that  the  Navy's  nuclear  program  continues  to  reflect  the  highest 
standards  of  safety  and  operational  effectiveness.   If  I  can  ever 
be  of  assistancQ,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 


Strom  Thurmond 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON.  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

I  i  m  m 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 

SUBJECT:   100  Million  Miles  on  Nuclear  Power 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  forward  to  you  the  attached 
letter  from  the  President  recognizing  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program's  achievement  of  having  steamed  over  100 
million  miles. 

The  presence  of  nuclear  powered  warships  throughout  the 
world  represents  one  of  the  nation's  most  effective  ways  to  deal 
with  regional  crises.   This  reliable  and  militarily  effective 
presence  is  possible  because  of  sustained  excellence  and  hard 
work  by  Navy  and  civilian  people  from  all  walks.   Please  convey 
oty  appreciation  for  their  efforts  and  my  support  for  continuing 
the  hard  won  level  of  excellence. 


Attachment 


kJm:*^.  f^ 
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The  SecFBtary  of  Energy 

Washington,  DC  20585 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  ADMIRAL  BRUCE  DEMARS 
FROM;  HAZEL  R.  OLEARY 


JCE  DEMARS  4 


SUBJECT:  100  MILLION  MILE  MILESTONE  ON  NUCLEAR 

POWER 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  forward  to  you  the  atuched  letter  from  President 
Clinton  recognizing  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  having  achieved  the 
milestone  of  its  nuclear  powered  ships  steaming  100  million  miles. 

This  accomplishment  is  particularly  significant  in  that  so  large  a  joint  enterprise 
of  the  Depanmem  of  Energy  and  Navy  has  achieved  a  safety  and 
environmental  protection  record  unmatched  by  any  iMher  nuclear  program. 
While  it  was  the  Navy's  ships  that  accumulated  the  mileage,  the  Program's 
Department  of  Energy  laboratories  and  prototype  reaaors  are  integral  to  the 
succe.s$  of  the  propulsion  planl.s  and  the  quality  of  the  thousands  of  operators 
who  have  served  in  these  .ships. 

To  all  the  people  in  your  program.  I  extend  my  personal  best  wishes  and  my 
continuing  support  for  the  structure  and  practices  that  have  achieved  sustained 
excellence  over  the  history  of  this  nrograin. 


cc;    AU  Departmental  Elements 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 

OFFICC    Of     TMC    StC«nA«T 
WASHINGTON.    0  C     lOISO-IOOO 

29  April  1994 

MiWORANDUM  FX>R  DIRECTOR,  NAVAL  NUCLEAR  PROPULSION  PROGRAM 

SUBJECT:    100  Million  Miles  on  Nuclear  Power 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  forward  the  attached  letters 
from  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  commemorating  the 
ateaming  by  our  nuclear  powered  fleet  of  more  than  100  million 
miles . 

Having  served  as  a  nuclear  qualified  officer,  I  am  personally 
familiar  with  the  demands  and  high  standards  of  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program.   Under  your  leadership  the  Navy  has  continued 
to  maintain  the  finest  nuclear  program  in  the  world,  with  an 
unmatched  safety  and  environmental  protection  record.   The  Program 
continues  to  have  the  support  of  this  Administration  for  the 
practices  and  policies  that  have  made  this  possible. 

While  we  are  bringing  our  force  levels  down,  and  reducing  the 
support  base  accordingly,  the  role  of  nuclear  propulsion  remains 
as  critical  as  it  has  ever  been.   The  nuclear  powered  TRIDENT 
fleet  will  be  essential  to  our  strategic  posture  and  we  will 
continue  to  maintain  a  modem  reulti-mission  attack  submarine 
force.   The  nuclear  powered  surface  ships  provide  immediate  crisis 
response  and  the  aircraft  carrier  force  of  the  future  will  be 
almost  totally  nuclear  powered.   Thus,  our  national  defense 
posture  will  continue  to  depend  in  significant  measure  on  the 
effective  operation  of  these  ships. 

My  congratulations  to  you  and  all  those  who  serve  in  your 
Program. 


John  H.  Dalton 


p.Li^ 


Attachments : 

Copy  to: 

UNSECNAV 

GC 

ASN  (M&RA) 

ASN  (I6E) 

ASN  (FM) 

ASN  (RD&A) 

CNO 

COMNAVSEASYSCOM 
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The  Director  of  Centril 

Wutiii(iM.D.C  JOM) 


12   July    1994 


Adm.  Bruce  DeMars,  USN 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Department  of  Energy 
Naval  Reactors 
2521  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
Arlington,  VA  20362-5101 

Dear  Bruce  r 

Permit  me  to  join  with  the  President 
and  Bill  Perry  in  congratulating  the  Navy 
for  the  achievement  of  over  lOO  million 
nuclear  miles.  As  far-sighted  as  Admiral 
Riclcover  was,  I  think  the  development  of 
the  Atomic  navy  was  accomplished  in  a  way 
that  exceeded  even  his  calculations. 

Reflecting,  as  they  do,  the  out- 
standing performance  and  dedication  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  USN,  the  120 
nuclear-powered  ships  that  are  now  on  its 
rolls  stand  in  highest  tribute  to  the 
Admiral  and  his  inheritors.  From  my  days 
with  the  Department,  I  understand  the 
true  meaning  of  the  %rards  'Well  Done. " 
In  this  instance  the  phrase  is  fully 
deserved. 

Sincerely 


R.  James  Woolsey/ 
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TiM  Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy 

1000rndap»nd*ncaAv«iiw..  S.W. 
,  DC.  20585 
5«0»FAX(2«)SeM14« 

May  19.  1994 


Admiral  Bruce  DeMars 

Director.  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 

NABSEA-08 

2531  Jefferson  Davis  Hi(^way 

Arlington,  Viiginia  22242-5160 

Dear  Admiral  DeMars: 

I  appreciated  your  letter  of  April  20.  U.&  nuclear  powered  warships  traveling 
over  a  hundred  mIKon  miles  without  a  nuclear  accident  during  the  last  forty 
yeais  is  truly  an  American  success  story. 

I  congratulate  you  and  an  those  individuals  who  have  been  associated  with  the 
Navy's  Nuclear  Fleet  for  a  job  well  done. 

With  your  continued  leadership  and  the  work  of  so  many  fine  indhridualB.  I  know 
this  unblemished  record  will  continue  indefinltety. 

Sincerely. 


jS'uuiui^ 
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nMAMOr  Tue  jaimr  r.ft'rm,  nr 

26  May  1994 


AdnHrai  Jaramy  M.  Boorda.  USN 
CtMl  of  NavaJ  Opormions 
WasHngton.D.C.  20350-2000 


I  raad  with  plMajrg  Piesktent  Clinton's  letter  and  Secretary 
Penya  memorandum  recognbing  the  ImprtMWe  aecompflBtwneijt 
o«  Iha  nuclear  powered  Beet  -  atxumutetlno  mora  than  ino  miiion 
mites  on  nuclear  power. 

Lat  nna  add  my  conemiuiations  to  those  ot  the  Prasidant  and 
tha  Sooratary.  Nuotaar-powarad  cniiaars,  cantars  and  MjlNiairtnes 
are  among  tha  moat  availabia  and  ralabie  means  to  project  sua- 
talnadn«wytorow.wwWwldB.  TTia  Navy^  nuetear^wwered 
praaance  atoind  itie  globe  has  a  sUMUng  Infkjenca -- one  thai  Is 
tutted  and  aooaptad  thnjugtvMJi  the  amid  community. 

The  country  la  min(tful  o(  the  costs  o(  managing  nucisar  power 
aateV  and  the  dMilcatien  and  ptofoMlonalein  naoassa^  on  the 
paitofaomanytoacNevathlsmaestone.  Their  oontiibution  to  the 
Nidon'o  •eourity  has  bean  and  will  conUnua  tu  be  critical. 

To  aa  those  who  Gontntiuted  » this  aigniflcam  milattorw, 
thanlcs  for  your  support  and  torcontinuino  the  exceflence  of  naval 
nuclear  propulsion.  Pleasa  accept  a  haaity  "well  done' and  keep 
up  the  good  world 


5HN  M.  SHAUKASHVIU        J 
\       Chairman  ^ 

Ke  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 


Copy  to:  SecOef 
SacNav 
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CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPCRATIONS 


Dear  Admiral  Demars, 

I  have  just  received  copies  of  letters  from  President  Clinton, 
Secretary  Perry  and  Secretary  Dallon  recognizino  ttw  most  recent 
achievement  of  our  nuclear  powered  ships  -  steaming  past  the 
100  million  mile  milestone.    H  is  a  great  pleasure  to  offer  my 
congratulations  as  you  mark  this  major  accomplishment  in  the 
history  of  the  nuclear  Navy. 

As  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  I  am  especiaHy  proud  of  the 
contributions  of  ttie  men  and  women  who  have  made  this 
accomplishment  possit>(e.  Nudear  powered  submarines,  carriers, 
and  cruisers,  as  well  and  their  afloat  supporting  forces  on  tenders, 
have  responded  to  every  bell  issued  by  their  commarxlers.  The 
ability  to  respond  to  international  crisis  locations  without  fuel 
restrictions  has  added  signlficarTt  flexibility  to  the  options  available 
to  leaders  at  all  levels  of  the  chain  of  command. 

Please  extend  my  personal  congratulations  to  each  member 
of  the  Navy  Nudear  Power  Program  as  this  major  event  Is 
recognized  throughout  the  fleet 


Q<VM.12,</inA 


Vj/M.  Boor 
Admiral,  U.S.  Navy 


Admiral  Bruce  Demars.  USN 
Director,  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Navy  Department 
Washington,  DC  20362-5101 
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UNITED  STATES 
NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 


Adnlral  Bruce  OeMars 
Director,  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  O.C.  20362-5101 

Dear  Adnlral  DeMars: 

On  behalf  of  iiy  Conaisslon  colleagues,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  Naval 
Nuclear  Propulsion  Program's  historic  achlevenent  of  steaning  in  excess  of  100 
ninion  ulles  on  nuclear  powr.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Co«n1ss1on  is  pleased 
to  have  been  a  participant  in  this  program  by  reviewing  new  nuclear  propulsion 
plant  designs  and  by  maintaining  close  communication  on  other  technical 
matters  relevant  to  our  common  interests.  As  you  requested,  I  have  passed 
your  letter  and  attachments  to  those  in  the  NRC  who  are  directly  associated 
with  the  Naval  Program  in  recognition  of  their  contribution  to  this  achieve- 
ment. 

As  you  know,  the  foundations  of  your  program  ~  conservative  design  and 
operation,  rigorous  testing,  high  quality  personnel  and  training,  respect  for 
the  environment,  and  ensuring  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public  —  served  as 
the  model  for  the  comercial  nuclear  power  prograa  that  the  NRC  is  responsible 
for  regulating.  1  am  confident  that  strict  adherence  to  these  principles  1$ 
the  primary  reason  for  the  excellent  safety  record  that  the  NRC  and  the  Naval 
Nuclear  Propulsion  Prograa  have  achieved  over  the  years.  Your  program's 
record-setting  perfomance  demonstrates  once  again  that  these  principles  are 
as  Important  today  as  they  were  in  the  early  days  of  nuclear  propulsion. 

The  Commission  looks  forward  to  our  continuing  association  with  the  Naval 
Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  in  support  of  national  security. 


Sincerely, 


cc:  Secretary  of  Defense 
Secretary  of  Energy 
Secretary  of  the  Navy 
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UNITED  STATES 

NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  REACTOR  SAFEOUAROS 

HAtHINQTON.  D.  C.  20&H 


Juno    14.    1994 


Admiral  B.  OeHars 

Director,  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 

Departaent  of  the  Navy 

Naval  S»a  Systems  Coimand  (08) 

Washington,  D.C.   20362-5101 

Dear  Adairal  DeMeurs: 

The  Advisory  Coanittee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  offers  its 
congratulations  Cor  the  recent  nilestone  achievement  of  safely 
steaming  100  million  miles  on  nuclear  power.  This  is  truly  an 
lm>ressive  and  historic  event. 

The  outstanding  record  of  sound  Kaval  reactor  operations  is  based 
on  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program's  conservative  design 
philosophy,  stringent  standards  for  materials  and  construction, 
technical  discipline,  and  a  sound  operating  philosophy.  This 
philosophy  is  baaed  on  the  tenet  that  the  safe  conduct  of 
operations  is  strongly  dependent  on  high-quality  personnal.  We 
commend  the  emphasis  your  Program  has  placed  on  high  standards  for 
the  selection,  training,  and  qualification  of  personnel  who  operate 
Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants. 


Sincerely, 


r^-5. 


T.  S.  Kress 
Chairman 
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T  c-^  a-n.„  DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  FACIUTIES 

SAFETY  BOARD 


JabnWCn«t>rd.ir 

isKpt)  J  WNmu  i2i  Induni  Avtnue.  ^W.  Sultf  700,  W«ihlngl( 


tie  /lAJ,  WBlllingion.  u.*.-  ,ruuw4 
(20?) 


June  I,  1994 


Admiral  Bruce  DeMan,  USN 
Director,  Office  of 

Naval  Reactors  (3N06/NR) 
2521  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
Arlington,  Virginia  22202 


Dear  Admiral 


ral  QeMars: 


Thank  you  for  sending  me  copies  of  President  Clinton's  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  other  correspondence  commemorating  the  achievement  by 
the  United  States  Navy  of  100  million  miles  steamed  on  nuclear  power. 

You  and  all  the  men  and  women  associated  with  the  Naval  Reactors  Branch  both  present  and 
past  should  take  Justifiable  pride  in  so  great  an  accomplishment.    It  is  especially  noteworthy 
that  your  success  has  been  accompanied  by  unprecedented  attention  to  radiation  control  and 
occupational  safety.    Anyone  reviewing  Reports  NT-94-1,  2.  3  and  4  cannot  help  but  be 
impressed  with  the  excellent  record  sustained  consistently  throughout  the  years  in  the 
attention  given  to  safety  and  environmental  controls  by  the  nuclear  navy.    In  its  methods  and 
achievemenu  the  Naval  Reactors  progrdm  must  surely  be  regarded  as  a  model  one. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  continuing  the  great  tradition  of  your  predecessors  - 
Admirals'  H.  G.  Rickover  and  Kinnaird  McKee  in  maintaining  the  high  siandards  and 
technical  discipline  necessary  to  accomplish  such  outstanding  achievements. 

Sincerely, 


^John  T.  < 


John  T.  Conway 
Chairman 
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V 


a  June  1994 
Oxford,  Maryland 


Dear  Admiral  0«Mars, 

Tha  purposa  of  th1a  lettar  Is  to  offer  my  congratulations 
to  you  and  to  averyone  who  aarves  and  haa  aarvad  afloat  and 
ashora  in   tha  Navy  Nuclaar  Propulsion  Program.   Ona  hundrad 
million  mi1aa  steamed  by  sutNuarinas,  cruiaara,  and  aircraft 
carriers  of  tha  Nuclear  Navy  is  indeed  a  remarkable  and 
unique  achievement. 

Most  of  our  citizens  understand  what  this  record  has  meant  to 
the  Navy  and  to  the  nation,  but  as  is  often  the  convention  with 
public  perceptions  of  nuclear  power,  many  of  those  who  read  of 
this  accompli shment  will  think  first  (and  perhaps  only)  of  the 
program's  safety  record.   That  of  course  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.   Navy  Nuclear  Propulsion  is  the  only  U.  S.  nuclear 
power  program  that  has  consistently  enjoyed  broad  public 
confidence  at  home  and  abroad.   Without  that  confidence,  much 
of  what  we  have  accomplished  would  not  have  been  possible. 

What  is  essential  for  each  of  our  citizens  to  recognize  that 
these  are  not  Just  nuclear  power  plants  afloat  in  the  world's 
oceans.   They  are  warships  I    Their  work  requires  much  more 
than  Just  the  ability  to  steam  safely  for  long  distances.   These 
ships  were  designed  and  built  not  Just  to  go  in  harm's  way,  but 
to  live  there;  alone,  unaupported  and  outnumbered.  In  waters 
controlled  by  the  most  implacable  of  enemies. 

The  world  has  changed  dramatically  in  the  years  since  Nautilus 
first  went  to  sea.   Nuclear  powsred  ships,  have  had  much  to  do 
with  that  evolution.   Operating  visibly  in  support  of  national 
diplomatic  and  military  objectives  and  invisibly  in  support  of 
other  more  sensitivs  national  objectives,  thsy  hsve  served  our 
country  with  great  distinction.   How  wsll  they  hsve  done  that 
Is  reflected  in  many  personal  and  unit  dscoratlons  earned  for 
'...difficult  and  demanding  missiona  of  great  value  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States".   In  the  final  analysis,  it 
Is  that  kind  of  operational  performance  that  is  tha  best 
measurs  of  the  program's  contribution. 
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Finally,  It  Is  Important  to  recoflnlza  tha  unique  contribution  of 
9'^Ty   mamber  of  tha  Naval  Raactora  ataff  In  diracting  ona  of  tha 
most  auccaaaful  dafanea  programa  In  our  hietory.   For  tha 
foraeaabia  futura  thara  win  contlnua  to  ba  a  national  Military 
requirement  for  tho  ataalth,  fBobillty,  firepowar  and  flexibility 
that  only  nuclear  powered  warships  can  provide.   It  la  up  to  you 
and  tha  rest  of  thoaa  folks  to  auatain  the  standarda  of 
professional  and  technical  excellence  that  have  made 
that  possible. 

I  know  you  all  are  mora  than  equal  to  the  task. 
Warm  regarda. 


^w^u^oSD^rc, 


Kinnaird  Hckee 

Adialral,  U.S.  Navy  (Retired) 


Admiral  Bruce  OeMara  USN 
Director.  Navy  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Naval  Sea  Syatana  CoiMnand  (Code  08} 
2631  Jefferson  Oavia  Highway 
Arlington,  VA  22242-6180 
Washington,  DC  20302 
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"Responsibility  is  a  unique  concept:  it  can  only  reside  and  inhere  in 
a  single  individual.  You  may  share  it  with  others,  but  your  portion 
is  not  diminished.  You  may  delegate  it,  but  it  is  still  with  you.  You 
may  disclaim  it,  but  you  cannot  divest  yourself  of  it.  Even  if  you  do 
not  recognize  it  or  admit  its  presence,  you  cannot  escape  it.  If 
responsibility  is  rightfully  yours,  no  evasion,  or  ignorance  or  passing 
the  blame  can  shift  the  burden  to  someone  else.  Unless  you  can  point 
your  finger  at  the  man  who  is  responsible  when  something  goes  wrong, 
then  you  have  never  had  anyone  really  responsible." 


-  ADMIRAL  HYMAN  G.  RICKOVER 
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SUMMARY 

Radiation  exposures  to  Navy  and  civilian  personnel  monitored  for 
radiation  associated  with  U.  S.  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants 
are  summarized  in  this  report.   Navy  personnel  manned  twelve 
tenders,  four  submarine  bases,  two  moored  training  ships,  99 
nuclear-powered  submarines  and  thirteen  nuclear-powered  surface 
ships  which  were  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1994 .   Eight 
shipyards  were  engaged  in  construction,  overhaul  or  refueling  of 
these  ships.   The  benefits  of  nuclear  propulsion  in  our  most 
capable  combatant  ships  have  long  been  recognized,  and  our 
nuclear-powered  ballistic  missile  submarines  form  the  most 
invulnerable  element  of  the  U.  S.  strategic  deterrent. 

Figure  1  shows  that  the  total  radiation  exposure  in  1994  is  less 
than  one-seventh  of  the  amount  in  the  peak  year  of  1966,  even 
though  today  there  are  about  one  and  one-half  times  the  number  of 
nuclear-powered  ships  in  operation  and  almost  three  times  the 
number  of  ships  in  overhaul.   Total  man-rem  in  this  figure  is  the 
sum  of  the  annual  exposures  of  each  person  monitored  for 
radiation. 

No  civilian  or  military  personnel  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program  have  ever  exceeded  the  Federal  accumulated  limit  which 
allows  five  rem  exposure  for  each  year  of  age  beyond  age 
eighteen.   Since  1967,  no  person  has  exceeded  the  Federal  limit 
which  allows  up  to  three  rem  per  cjuarter  year,  nor  in  this  period 
has  anyone  exceeded  the  Navy's  self-imposed  limit  of  5  rem  per 
year  for  .radiation  associated  with  Naval  nuclear  propulsion 
plants. 

No  civilian  or  military  personnel  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program  have  ever  received  more  than  one-tenth  the  Federal  annual 
occupational  exposure  limit  from  internal  radiation  exposure 
caused  by  radioactivity  associated  with  Naval  nuclear  propulsion 
plants. 

The  average  occupational  exposure  of  each  person  monitored  is 
less  than  one-fifth  of  a  rem  per  year.   The  total  lifetime 
exposure  from  radiation  associated  with  Naval  nuclear  propulsion 
plants  to  date  for  all  personnel  monitored  since  1954  has 
averaged  about  one  rem  per  person. 

According  to  the  standard  methods  for  estimating  risk,  the  risk 
to  the  group  of  personnel  occupationally  exposed  to  radiation 
associated  with  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants  is  less  than  the 
risk  these  same  personnel  have  from  exposure  to  natural 
background  radiation  or  to  medical  radiation.   This  risk  is  small 
compared  to  the  risks  accepted  in  normal  industrial  activities, 
and  it  is  small  compared  to  the  risks  regularly  accepted  in  daily 
life  outside  work. 
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EXTERNAL  RADIATION  EXPOSURE 


policy  and  Limits 


The  policy  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  is  to 
reduce  as  low  as  reasonably  achievable,  exposure  to  personnel 
from  ionizing  radiation  associated  with  Naval  nuclear  propulsion 
plants. 

The  radiation  exposure  limitp  used  in  the  U.  S.  for  whole  body 
radiation  exposure  are  3  rem  per  quarter  year  and  5  rem 
accumulated  dose  for  each  year  beyond  age  eighteen.   These  limits 
were  recommended  in  1958  by  the  U.  S.  National  Committee 
("Committee"  was  changed  to  "Council"  when  the  organization  was 
chartered  by  the  U.  S.  Congress  in  1964)  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements  (ref  1)  and  by  the  International  Commission  on 
Radiological  Protection  (ref  2) .   They  were  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC)  and  applied  both  within  the  AEC 
and  to  licensees  in  1960  (ref  3) .   The  U.  S.  Federal  Radiation 
Council  recommendation  that  these  be  used  as  guidance  for  Federal 
agencies  was  approved  by  President  Eisenhower  on  May  13,  1960 
(ref  4).   The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  adopted  these  same 
limits.   A  key  part  of  each  of  these  standards  has  been  emphasis 
on  minimizing  radiation  exposure  to  personnel. 

In  1965,  the  International  Commission  on  Radiological  Protection 
(ref  5)  reiterated  the  quarterly  and  accumulated  limits  cited 
above  but  suggested  that  exceeding  5  rem  in  one  year  should  be 
infrequent.   Although  none  of  the  other  organizations  referred  to 
above  changed  its  recommendations  accordingly,  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Progreun  adopted  5  rem  per  year  as  a  rigorous  limit 
effective  in  1967. 

In  1971,  the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurements  (ref  6)  recommended  that  5  rem  be  adopted  as  the 
annual  limit  under  most  conditions.   In  1974,  the  AEC  (now 
Department  of  Energy)  (ref  7)  established  5  rem  as  its  annual 
limit.   In  1977,  the  International  Commission  on  Radiological 
Protection  (ref  8)  deleted  the  accumulated  limit  and  recommended 
5  rem  as  the  annual  limit.   In  1979,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  issued  a  proposed  change  to  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  Title  10,  Part  20  to  require  its  licensees  to  use  5 
rem  as  an  annual  limit.   On  January  20,  1987,  revised  guidance 
for  Federal  agencies  was  approved  by  President  Reagan  which 
eliminated  the  accumulated  dose  limit  discussed  above  and 
established  a  5  rem  per  year  limit  for  occupational  exposure  to 
radiation  (ref  9) .   Recently,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
approved  the  change  to  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Title  10, 
Part  20  that  makes  the  5  rem  annual  limit  effective  on  or  before 
January  1,  1994. 


References  are  listed  on  pages  58  through  61. 
'   1  rem  ■  0.01  Slevert 
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The  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  radiation  exposure  limits 
since  1967  have  been: 

3  rem  per  quarter  year 
5  rem  per  year 

Special  limits  are  in  effect  such  as  for  hands  and  feet;  however, 
there  have  been  few  cases  where  these  limits  have  been  more 
restrictive  than  the  whole  body  radiation  exposure  limits. 
Therefore,  the  radiation  exposures  discussed  in  this  report  are 
nearly  all  from  whole  body  radiation.   Controls  are  also  in 
effect  to  minimize  any  occupational  radiation  exposure  to  the 
unborn  child  of  a  pregnant  worker. 

Each  organization  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  is 
required  to  have  an  active  program  to  reduce  radiation  exposure 
to  the  minimum  practicable. 

Source  of  Radiation 

The  radiation  discussed  in  this  report  originates  from 
pressurized  water  reactors.   Water  circulates  through  a  closed 
piping  system  to  transfer  heat  from  the  reactor  core  to  a 
secondary  steam  system  isolated  from  the  reactor  cooling  water. 
Trace  amounts  of  corrosion  and  wear  products  are  carried  by 
reactor  coolant  from  reactor  plant  metal  surfaces.   Some  of  these 
corrosion  and  wear  products  are  deposited  on  the  reactor  core  and 
become  radioactive  from  exposure  to  neutrons.   Reactor  coolant 
carries  some  of  these  radioactive  products  through  the  piping 
systems  where  a  portion  of  the  radioactivity  is  removed  by  a 
purification  system.   Most  of  the  remaining  radionuclides 
transported  from  the  reactor  core  deposit  in  the  piping  systems. 

The  reactor  core  is  installed  in  a  heavy-walled  pressure  vessel 
within  a  primary  shield.   This  shield  limits  radiation  exposure 
from  the  gammas  and  neutrons  produced  when  the  reactor  is  at 
power.   Reactor  plant  piping  systems  are  installed  primarily 
inside  a  reactor  compartment  which  is  surrounded  by  a  secondary 
shield.   Access  to  the  reactor  compartment  is  permitted  only 
after  the  reactor  is  shut  down.   Most  radiation  exposure  to 
personnel  comes  from  inspection,  maintenance,  and  repair  inside 
the  reactor  compartment.   The  major  source  of  this  radiation  is 
cobalt-60  deposited  inside  the  piping  systems.   Cobalt-60  emits 
two  high  energy  gammas  and  a  low  energy  beta  for  every 
radioactive  decay.   Its  half -life  is  5.3  years. 

Neutrons  produced  when  reactor  fuel  fissions  are  shielded  by  both 
primary  and  secondary  shields  before  penetrating  to  occupied 
areas.   Radiation  exposure  to  personnel  from  these  neutrons 
during  reactor  operation  has  been  much  less  than  from  gammas. 
After  reactor  shutdown,  when  shipyard  and  other  support  facility 
work  is  done,  no  neutron  exposure  is  detectable.   As  a  result, 
the  radiation  exposures  discussed  in  this  report  are  nearly  all 
from  geumna  radiation. 
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Control  of  Radiation  Purina  Reactor  Plant  Operation 

Reactor  plant  shielding  is  designed  to  minimize  radiation 
exposure  to  personnel.   Shield  design  criteria  establishing 
radiation  levels  in  various  parts  of  each  nuclear-powered  ship 
are  personally  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program. 

Ship  design  is  also  controlled  to  keep  locations,  such  as  duty 
stations  where  personnel  need  to  spend  time,  as  far  as 
practicable  away  from  the  reactor  compartment  shield.   Special 
attention  is  paid  to  living  quarters.   For  example,  the  shield 
design  criteria  were  established  such  that  a  person  would  have  to 
spend  more  than  48  hours  per  day  in  living  quarters  to  exceed 
exposure  limits  (which  is  impossible  since  there  are  only  2  4 
hours  in  a  day) . 

Resulting  radiation  outside  propulsion  plant  spaces  during 
reactor  plant  operation  is  generally  not  any  greater  than  natural 
background  radiation.   For  submarine  operating  personnel  outside 
the  propulsion  plant,  the  combination  of  low  natural 
radioactivity  in  ship  construction  materials  and  reduced  cosmic 
radiation  under  water  results  in  less  radiation  exposure  from  the 
nuclear  reactor  at  sea  than  the  public  receives  from  natural 
background  sources  ashore.   Those  who  operate  the  nuclear 
propulsion  plant  receive  more  radiation  exposure  in  port  during 
maintenance  and  overhaul  periods  than  they  receive  from  operating 
the  propulsion  plant  at  sea. 

Control  of  Radiation  in  Support  Facilities 

Tenders  for  nuclear-powered  submarines  and  surface  ships  are 
designed  so  that  radioactive  material  is  handled  only  in 
specially  designed  and  shielded  nuclear  support  facilities. 
Submarine  bases  and  shipyards  limit  to  the  minimum,  the  number  of 
places  where  radioactive  material  is  allowed.   Specific  traffic 
routes  are  required  to  be  used  for  any  movement  of  radioactive 
material  outside  these  nuclear  support  facilities.   A  radioactive 
material  accountability  system  is  used  to  ensure  no  radioactive 
material  is  lost  or  misplaced  in  a  location  where  personnel  could 
unknowingly  be  exposed.   Regular  inventories  are  required  for 
every  item  in  the  radioactive  material  accountability  system. 
Radioactive  material  is  tagged  with  yellow  and  magenta  tags 
bearing  the  standard  radiation  symbol  and  the  measured  radiation 
level.   Radioactive  material  removed  from  a  reactor  plant  is 
required  to  be  placed  in  yellow  plastic,  and  the  use  of  yellow 
plastic  is  reserved  solely  for  radioactive  material.   All 
personnel  assigned  to  a  tender,  submarine  base  or  shipyard  are 
trained  to  recognize  that  yellow  plastic  identifies  radioactive 
material  and  to  initiate  immediate  action  if  radioactive  material 
is  discovered  out  of  place. 

Access  to  radiation  areas  is  controlled  by  posted  signs  and 
barriers.  Personnel  are  trained  in  the  access  requirements, 
including  the  requirement  to  wear  dosimetry  devices  to  enter 
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these  areas.   Dosimetry  devices  are  also  posted  near  the 
boundaries  of  these  areas  to  verify  that  personnel  outside  these 
areas  do  not  require  monitoring.   Frequent  radiation  surveys  are 
required  using  instruments  which  are  checked  before  use  and 
calibrated  regularly.   Areas  where  radiation  levels  are  greater 
than  0.1  rem  per  hour  are  called  high  radiation  areas  and  are 
locked  or  guarded.   Compliance  with  radiological  controls 
requirements  is  checked  frequently  by  radiological  controls 
personnel  and  other  personnel  not  affiliated  with  the 
radiological  controls  organization. 

Dosimetry 

Thermoluminescent  dosimeters  (TLDs)  have  been  the  dosimetry 
devices  worn  by  personnel  to  measure  their  exposure  to  gamma 
radiation,  since  1974.   Prior  to  1974,  film  badges  were  used  as 
described  in  detail  below.   The  TLD  contains  two  chips  of  calcium 
fluoride  with  added  manganese.   It  is  characteristic  of 
thermoluminescent  material  that  radiation  causes  internal  changes 
which  make  the  material,  when  subsequently  heated,  give  off  an 
amount  of  light  directly  proportional  to  the  radiation  dose.   In 
order  to  make  it  convenient  to  handle,  these  chips  of  calcium 
fluoride  are  in  contact  with  a  metallic  heating  strip  with  heater 
wires  extending  through  the  ends  of  a  surrounding  glass  envelope. 
The  glass  bulb  is  protected  by  a  plastic  case  designed  to  permit 
the  proper  response  to  gammas  of  various  energies.   Gammas  of 
such  low  energy  that  they  will  not  penetrate  the  plastic  case 
constitute  less  than  a  few  percent  of  the  total  gamma  radiation 
present.   To  read  the  radiation  exposure,  a  trained  operator 
removes  the  glass  bulb  and  places  it  in  a  TLD  reader  so  that  the 
metal  heater  wires  contact  an  electrical  circuit.   An 
electronically  controlled  device  heats  the  calcium  fluoride  chips 
to  several  hundred  degrees  centigrade  in  a  timed  cycle,  and  the 
intensity  of  light  emitted  is  measured  and  converted  to  a  digital 
readout  in  units  of  rem.   The  heating  cycle  also  anneals  the 
calcium  fluoride  chips  so  that  the  dosimeter  is  zeroed  and  ready 
for  subsequent  use.   The  entire  cycle  of  reading  a  TLD  described 
here  takes  about  thirty  seconds.   This  rapid  readout  capability 
was  one  reason  for  changing  from  film  badges  to  TLDs.   The  use  of 
TLDs  permits  more  frequent  measurement  of  a  worker's  radiation 
exposure  than  film  badges.   TLDs  are  required  to  be  processed  at 
least  daily  in  Naval  shipyards.   Aboard  ship,  TLDs  are  required 
to  be  processed  at  least  monthly  except  that  daily  processing  is 
required  for  anyone  entering  a  reactor  compartment  or  high 
radiation  area. 

To  ensure  accuracy  of  the  TLD  system,  several  periodic 
calibration  and  accuracy  checks  are  performed.   For  example,  TLDs 
are  checked  when  new  and  once  every  six  months  thereafter  for 
accurate  response  to  a  known  radiation  exposure.   Those  that  fail 
are  discarded.   TLD  readers  are  calibrated  once  each  year  to 
verify  accuracy  by  one  of  several  calibration  facilities  having 
precision  radiation  sources  and  precision  TLD  standards.   In 
addition,  weekly,  daily  and  hourly  checks  of  proper  TLD  reader 
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operation  and  accuracy  are  performed  when  readers  are  in  use 
utilizing  internal  electronic  standards  built  into  each  reader. 

In  addition  to  these  calibrations  and  checks,  the  Navy  has  an 
independent  dosimetry  quality  assurance  program  to  monitor  the 
accuracy  of  TLDs  and  TLD  readers  in  use  at  program  activities. 
Precision  TLDs  are  pre-exposed  to  exact  amounts  of  radiation  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology,  formerly  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  provided  to  program  activities 
for  reading.   The  activity's  results  are  then  compared  to  the 
actual  exposures.   A  random  sample  of  dosimeters  in  use  at  the 
activity  being  tested  is  also  selected  and  sent  to  a  Navy  shore 
facility  for  accuracy  testing.   To  assure  objectivity,  the 
activity  being  tested  is  not  told  of  the  radiation  values  to 
which  the  dosimeters  have  been  exposed  and  is  not  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  the  dosimeter  sample.   Any 
inaccuracies  found  by  these  tests  that  exceed  established 
permissible  error  bands  result  in  appropriate  corrective  action 
such  as  recalibration  of  a  failed  TLD  reader.   The  results  of 
this  program  demonstrate  that  the  radiation  to  which  personnel 
are  exposed  is  being  measured  by  the  TLD  system  with  an  average 
error  of  less  than  10%. 

The  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  dosimetry  system  is 
accredited  under  the  National  Voluntary  Laboratory  Accreditation 
Program.   This  voluntary  program,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology,  provides  independent 
review  of  dosimetry  services  for  consistency  with  accepted 
standards. 

Pocket  ionization  chambers  with  an  eyepiece  permit  the  wearer  to 
read  his  own  radiation  exposure.   This  pocket  dosimeter  is 
required  in  addition  to  a  TLD  when  entering  a  reactor  compartment 
or  a  high  radiation  area.   Pocket  dosimeters  are  used  to  enable 
the  wearer  to  keep  track  of  his  own  radiation  exposure  during  a 
work  period.   The  official  record  of  radiation  exposure  is 
obtained  from  the  TLD. 

Dosimetry  devices  are  worn  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  normally  at 
the  waist  or  chest.   In  some  special  situations  dosimeters  are 
worn  at  other  locations,  for  example  on  the  hands  or  fingers  or 
head. 

Discrepancies  between  TLD  and  pocket  dosimeter  measurements  are 
investigated.   These  investigations  include  making  independent 
estimates  of  the  worker's  exposure  using  such  methods  as  time 
spent  in  the  specific  radiation  area  and  comparing  the  estimates 
with  the  TLD  and  pocket  dosimeter  measurements  to  determine  which 
measurement  is  most  accurate. 

In  1974,  the  conversion  from  film  badges  to  TLDs  for  measuring 
radiation  exposure  was  completed.   Prior  to  this  time,  film 
packets  like  those  used  for  dental  x-rays  were  placed  in  holders 
designed  to  allow  differentiating  between  types  of  radiation. 
The  darkness  of  the  processed  film  was  measured  with  a 
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densitometer  and  converted  to  units  of  radiation  exposure.   When 
the  first  personnel  radiation  exposures  were  measured  in  the 
Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program,  there  already  was  widespread 
photodosimetry  experience  in  the  Navy  and  precise  procedures 
existed  to  provide  reproducible  results. 

Each  film  badge  was  clearly  marked  with  a  name  or  number 
corresponding  to  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  assigned.   This 
number  was  periodically  checked  by  a  radiological  controls 
technician  before  a  worker  entered  a  high  radiation  area.   In 
high  radiation  areas  every  worker  also  wore  a  pocket  dosimeter 
which  was  read  by  radiological  controls  personnel  when  the  worker 
left  the  area.   At  the  end  of  each  month  when  the  film  badges 
were  processed,  the  film  badge  measurements  were  compared  with 
the  siun  of  the  pocket  dosimeter  readings.   The  film  badge  results 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  entered  in  the  permanent  personnel 
radiation  exposure  records. 

Results  of  numerous  tests  conducted  by  shipyards  under  the  same 
conditions  that  most  radiation  exposure  was  received  showed  that 
film  measurements  averaged  fifteen  percent  higher  than  actual 
radiation  exposures.   This  was  a  conscious  conservatism  to  ensure 
that  under  the  worst  case,  the  film  measurement  was  not  less  than 
the  actual  radiation  exposure.   Film  response  varies  with  the 
energy  of  the  gamma  radiation.   The  calibration  of  the  film  was 
performed  at  high  energy  where  the  film  has  the  least  response  to 
radiation  exposure.   Radiation  of  lower  energies  corresponding  to 
scattered  radiation  from  shielded  cobalt-60  causes  the  film  to 
indicate  more  radiation  exposure  than  is  present. 

Data  gathered  in  over  20  years  of  neutron  monitoring  aboard  ships 
using  neutron  film  badges  demonstrated  that  the  monitored 
individuals  did  not  receive  neutron  exposure  above  the  minimum 
detection  level  for  neutron  film.   Naval  nuclear-powered  ships 
and  their  support  facilities  now  use  lithium  fluoride  TLDs  to 
monitor  neutron  exposure  of  the  few  personnel  exposed  to  neutron 
sources  such  as  for  radiation  instrument  calibration  and  for 
reactor  plant  instrumentation  source  handling.   These  measured 
neutron  exposures  have  been  added  to  gamma  exposures  in  the  total 
whole  body  radiation  exposure  in  this  report,  but  because  neutron 
exposures  are  so  low,  the  radiation  exposures  in  this  report  are 
almost  entirely  from  gamma  radiation. 

Monitoring  for  beta  radiation  is  not  normally  required  because 
betas  cannot  penetrate  the  metal  boundaries  of  the  reactor 
coolant  system.   Beta  radiation  needs  to  be  considered  in 
maintenance  or  repair  operations  only  when  systems  are  opened  so 
that  personnel  are  close  to  surfaces  which  have  been  contaminated 
with  radioactive  corrosion  products  from  reactor  coolant.   In 
these  cases  anticontamination  clothing,  faceshields,  or  plastic 
contamination  control  materials  completely  shield  beta  radiation 
of  the  energies  normally  present.   Support  facilities  routinely 
provide  such  materials  to  eliminate  personnel  radiation  exposure 
from  betas. 
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Monitoring  for  alpha  radiation  is  not  a  normal  part  of  operation 
or  maintenance  of  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants.   However, 
alpha  monitoring  is  sometimes  necessary  to  identify  radon 
daughter  products  naturally  present  in  the  atmosphere. 

Physical  Examinations 

Radiation  medical  examinations  have  been  required  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  for  personnel 
exposed  to  radiation.   These  examinations  are  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  Navy's  Radiation  Health  Protection  Manual 
(ref  10) .   In  these  examinations  the  doctor  pays  special 
attention  to  any  condition  which  might  medically  disqualify  a 
person  from  receiving  occupational  radiation  exposure  or  pose  a 
health  or  safety  hazard  to  the  individual,  co-workers,  or  to  the 
safety  of  the  workplace.   Passing  this  examination  is  a 
prerequisite  for  obtaining  dosimetry  which  permits  entry  to  areas 
where  radiation  exposure  can  be  received.   For  military  personnel 
who  have  already  been  screened  by  physical  examinations,  few  fail 
this  radiation  medical  examination.   For  civilian  shipyard 
workers,  the  failure  rate  is  a  few  percent.   However,  failure  of 
this  examination  does  not  mean  a  shipyard  worker  will  not  have  a 
job.   Since  shipyard  workers  spend  most  of  their  time  on  non- 
radioactive work,  inability  to  qualify  for  radioactive  work  does 
not  restrict  their  job  opportunities.   No  shipyard  worker  in  the 
Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  has  been  fired  for  inability  to 
pass  a  radiation  medical  examination. 

Radiation  medical  examinations  are  given  prior  to  initial 
radiation  work,  periodically  thereafter  depending  on  the  worker's 
age,  and  at  termination  of  radioactive  work  in  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Prograun  (or  at  termination  of  employment) .   The 
periodic  examinations  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
following  frequencies: 

Age  Interval 

18-24  Pre-placement 

25-49  5  years 

50-59  2  years 

^60  1  year 

A  radiation  medical  examination  includes  review  of  medical 
history  to  determine,  among  other  subjects,  past  radiation 
exposure,  history  of  cancer,  history  of  radiation  therapy,  and 
family  history  of  cancer.   In  the  medical  examination,  particular 
attention  is  paid  to  evidence  of  cancer  or  precancerous 
condition.   Laboratory  procedures  include  urinalysis,  blood 
analysis,  and  comparison  of  blood  constituents  to  a  specific  set 
of  standards.   In  the  event  disqualifying  conditions  are  found  in 
an  examination  of  Naval  civilian  or  military  personnel,  the 
individual  is  barred  from  receiving  occupational  radiation 
exposvire  and  the  results  of  the  examination  are  reviewed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery's  Radiation  Effects  Advisory 
Board.   Only  after  approval  of  the  Board  would  the  individual  be 
permitted  to  receive  occupational  radiation  exposure. 
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Shipyard.  Tender,  and  Submarine  Base  Training 

Periodic  radiological  controls  training  is  performed  to  ensure 
each  person  understands  the  general  and  specific  radiological 
aspects  which  he  might  encounter,  understands  his  responsibility 
to  the  Navy  and  the  public  for  safe  handling  of  radioactive 
materials,  understands  the  risks  associated  with  radiation 
exposure,  and  understands  his  responsibility  to  minimize  his  own 
radiation  exposure.   Training  is  also  provided  on  the  biological 
risk  of  radiation  exposure  to  the  unborn  child.   Prior  to  being 
authorized  to  perform  radioactive  work,  an  employee  is  required 
to  satisfactorily  complete  a  radiological  controls  training 
course,  including  a  written  examination.   Typical  course  lengths 
for  workers  range  from  16  to  32  hours.   In  written  examinations 
on  radiological  controls,  short  answer  questions,  such  as 
multiple  choice  and  true-false  questions,  are  prohibited.   The 
following  are  the  minimum  training  requirements  for  workers: 

1.   Radiation  Exposure  Control; 

a.  State  the  limits  for  whole  body  penetrating 
radiation.   Explain  that  the  rem  is  a  unit  of 
biological  dose  from  radiation. 

b.  Discuss  the  importance  of  the  individual  keeping 
track  of  his/her  own  exposure.   Know  how  to  obtain 
year-to-date  exposure  information. 

c.  Know  that  local  administrative  control  levels  are 
established  to  maintain  personnel  radiation 
exposure  as  low  as  reasonably  achievable.   Know 
your  own  exposure  control  level  and  who  can 
approve  changes  to  this  level. 

d.  Discuss  procedures  and  methods  for  minimizing 
exposiire  such  as  working  at  a  distance  from  a 
source,  reducing  time  in  radiation  areas,  and 
using  shielding. 

e.  Know  that  a  worker  is  not  authorized  to  move, 
modify,  or  add  temporary  shielding  without 
specific  authorization. 

f .  Discuss  potential  sources  of  radiation  associated 
with  work  perforaed  by  the  Individual's  trade. 

g.  Discuss  the  action  to  be  taken  If  an  Individual 
loses  doslaetry  equipment  while  In  a  posted 
radiation  or  high  radiation  area. 

h.   Discuss  how  to  obtain  and  turn  In  dosimetry 
equipment. 
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i.    Know  that  thermoluminescent  dosimetry  equipment  is 
required  to  be  worn  on  the  portion  of  the 
individual's  body  that  receives  the  highest 
exposure  and  that  pocket  dosimeters  are  worn  at 
the  same  location  on  the  body  as  the 
thermoluminescent  dosimetry.   Know  that  only 
radiological  controls  personnel  can  authorize 
movement  of  dosimetry  equipment  from  areas  of  the 
body  where  dosimetry  is  normally  worn  (such  as  the 
chest  or  waist)  to  other  areas  of  the  body. 

j .   Be  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  violating 

instructions  on  radiation  warning  signs  and 
unauthorized  passage  through  barriers. 

k.    Explain  how  "stay  times"  are  used. 

1.   Know  that  Naval  nuclear  work  at  a  facility  has  no 
significant  effect  on  the  environment  or  on 
personnel  living  adjacent  to  or  within  the 
facility. 

m.    Explain  the  risk  associated  with  personnel 

radiation  exposure.   Know  that  any  amount  of 
radiation  exposure,  no  matter  how  small,  might 
involve  some  risk;  however,  exposure  within 
accepted  limits  represents  a  risk  that  is  small 
compared  with  normal  hazards  of  life.   The 
National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurements  has  stated  that  while  exposures  of 
workers  and  the  general  population  should  be  kept 
to  the  lowest  practicable  levels  at  all  times,  the 
presently  permitted  exposures  limit  the  risk  to  a 
reasonable  level  in  comparison  to  nonradiation 
risks.   Know  that  cancer  is  the  main  potential 
health  effect  of  receiving  radiation  exposure. 
Know  that  any  amount  of  radiation  exposure  to  the 
unborn  child,  no  matter  how  small  the  exposure, 
might  involve  some  risk;  however,  exposure  of  the 
unborn  child  within  accepted  limits  represents  a 
risk  that  is  small  when  compared  with  other  risks 
to  the  unborn  child.   Know  that  the  risk  to  future 
generations  (genetic  effect)  is  considered  to  be 
even  smaller  than  the  cancer  risk  and  that  genetic 
effects  have  not  been  observed  in  humans. 

n.    Know  how  often  an  individual  shall  read  his/her 

pocket  dosimeter  while  in  a  posted  high  radiation 
area.   Know  that  worker  shall  leave  a  posted  high 
radiation  area  when  his/her  pocket  dosimeter 
reaches  three  quarters  scale  or  when  a  preassigned 
exposure  is  reached,  whichever  is  lowest. 

o.   Know  that  stay  times  and  predetermined  pocket 

dosimeter  readings  are  assigned  when  working  in 
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radiation  fields  of  1  rem/hour  or  greater.   Know 
that  the  worker  shall  leave  the  work  area  when 
either  the  assigned  stay  tine  or  pocket  dosimeter 
reading  is  reached. 

2.    Contamination  Control; 

a.  Discuss  how  contamination  is  controlled  during 
radioactive  work  (e.g.,  containment  in  plastic 
bags  and  use  of  contamination  containment  areas) . 
Explain  that  these  controls  limit  exposure  to 
internal  radioactivity  to  insignificant  levels. 

b.  Discuss  how  contamination  is  detected  on 
personnel. 

c.  Discuss  how  contamination  is  removed  from  objects 
and  personnel. 

d.  Discuss  potential  sources  of  contamination 
associated  with  work  performed  by  the  individual's 
trade. 

e.  State  the  beta-gamma  surface  contamination  limit. 
Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  units  of  the  limit. 

f.  Explain  what  radioactive  contamination  is. 
Explain  the  difference  between  radiation  and 
radioactive  contamination. 

g.  For  personnel  who  are  trained  to  wear  respiratory 
protection  equipment,  state  the  controls  for  use 
of  such  equipment.   State  the  limits  for  airborne 
particulate  radioactivity. 

h.    Discuss  the  required  checks  to  determine  whether 
personnel  contamination  monitoring  equipment  is 
operational  prior  to  conducting  personnel 
monitoring.   Discuss  the  action  to  be  taken  if  the 
checks  indicate  the  equipment  is  not  operating 
properly. 

i.    Discuss  the  actions  to  be  taken  if  personnel 

contamination  monitoring  equipment  alarms  while 
conducting  personnel  monitoring. 

j.    Discuss  the  procedure  to  package  and  remove  a 
contaminated  item  from  a  controlled  surface 
contamination  area. 

k.    Know  that  no  health  effects  are  expected  from 
receiving  radioactive  contamination  associated 
with  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants  on  the  skin. 
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3.  Accountability  of  Radioactive  Materials:   Know  that 
radioactive  materials  are  accounted  for  when 
transferred  between  radiologically  controlled  areas  by 
tagging,  by  tracking  location,  and  through  the  use  of 
radioactive  material  escorts. 

4.  Waste  Disposal; 

a.  Discuss  how  individual  workers  can  reduce  the 
amount  of  radioactive  liquid  and  solid  waste 
generated  for  the  specific  type  of  duties 
performed. 

b.  Discuss  the  importance  of  proper  segregation  of 
non-contaminated,  potentially  contaminated,  and 
contaminated  material. 

c.  Know  what  reactor  plant  reuse  water  is.   Discuss 
the  appropriate  uses  of  reactor  plant  reuse  water. 

5.  Radiological  Casualties: 

a.  Discuss  the  need  for  consulting  radiological 
controls  personnel  when  questions  or  problems 
occur.   Understand  the  importance  of  complying 
with  the  instructions  of  radiological  controls 
personnel  in  the  event  of  a  problem  involving 
radioactivity. 

b.  Discuss  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  event  of 
a  spill  of  material  (liquid  or  solid)  which  is  or 
might  be  radioactive. 

c.  Discuss  procedures  to  be  followed  when  notified 
that  airborne  radioactivity  is  above  the  limit. 

d.  Discuss  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  event  a 
high  radiation  area  is  improperly  controlled. 

e.  Discuss  actions  to  be  taken  when  an  individual 
discovers  his/her  pocket  dosimeter  is  off-scale  or 
has  recorded  a  higher  reading  than  expected. 

6.  Responsibilities  of  Individuals:   Discuss  actions 
required  in  order  to  fulfill  workers'  responsibilities. 
Discuss  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  to  notify 
his/her  employer  of  medical  radiation  therapy,  medical 
diagnosis  involving  radioisotopes,  open  wounds  or 
lesions,  physical  conditions  which  they  feel  affects 
their  qualification  to  receive  occupational  radiation 
exposure,  or  occupational  radiation  exposure  from  past 
or  current  outside  employment.   Discuss  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  to  report  to  area 
supervision  or  radiological  controls  personnel  any 
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condition  that  might  lead  to  or  cause  avoidable 
exposure  to  radiation. 

7.    Practical  Ability  Demonstrations;   These  demonstrations 
are  performed  on  a  mock-up. 

a.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  all  types  of 
pocket  dosimeters  used  by  the  organization. 

b.  Demonstrate  the  proper  procedure  for  donning  and 
removing  a  full  set  of  anticontamination  clothing. 

c.  Demonstrate  the  proper  procedures  for  entering  and 
leaving  a  high  radiation  area,  a  radiologically 
controlled  area,  and  a  control  point  area, 
including  proper  procedures  for  self -monitoring. 
Demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  and  interpret 
posted  radiation  and  contamination  survey  maps. 

d.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  properly  package  and 
remove  an  item  from  a  controlled  surface 
contamination  area. 

e.  Demonstrate  action  to  be  taken  by  one  or  two 
workers  in  the  event  of  a  spill  of  radioactive 
liquid. 

f.  For  personnel  who  will  enter  or  remain  in  areas 
where  respiratory  protection  equipment  is 
required,  demonstrate  the  proper  procedure  for 
donning  and  removing  the  type  of  respiratory 
equipment  the  individual  will  be  required  to  wear 
in  conjunction  with  anticontamination  clothing. 
In  addition,  individuals  who  are  trained  to  wear 
air-fed  hoods  demonstrate  the  proper  response  to 
take  if  supply  air  is  lost  while  wearing  an  air- 
fed  hood. 

g.  For  personnel  who  are  trained  to  work  in 
contamination  containment  areas,  demonstrate  the 
proper  procedures  for  working  in  these  areas. 
This  demonstration  includes  a  pre-work  inspection, 
transfer  of  an  item  into  the  area,  a  work 
evolution  in  the  area,  and  transfer  of  an  item  out 
of  the  area. 

In  addition  to  passing  a  written  examination,  completion  of  this 
training  course  requires  satisfactory  performance  during  basic 
types  of  simulated  work  operations.   For  an  employee  to  continue 
as  a  radiation  worker,  he  has  to  requalify  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  initial  qualification  at  least  every  two  years.   In  between 
these  qualification  periods,  personnel  are  required  to  be 
selected  at  random  for  additional  written  and  practical  work 
operation  examinations  to  determine  how  well  the  knowledge  and 
abilities  have  been  retained.   Training  is  also  conducted  by 
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individual  shop  instructors  in  the  specific  job  skills  for 
radiation  work  within  each  trade.   For  complex  jobs  this  is 
followed  by  special  training  for  the  specific  job,  frequently 
using  mock-ups  outside  radiation  areas. 

Radiological  controls  technicians  are  required  to  complete  a 
course  of  six  months  to  one  year  in  length  in  radiological 
controls,  to  demonstrate  their  practical  abilities  in  work 
operations  and  drills,  and  to  pass  comprehensive  written  and  oral 
examinations.   Radiological  controls  supervisors  are-requixed  to 
have  at  least  the  same  technical  knowledge  and  abilities  as  the^ 
technicians;  however,  passing  scores  for  supervisors' 
examinations  are  higher  or  supervisors'  examinations  are  more 
difficult  than  for  technicians.   Oral  examinations  are  conducted 
by  radiological  controls  managers  and  senior  supervisors  and 
require  personnel  to  be  able  to  evaluate  symptoms  of  unusual 
radiological  controls  situations.   The  radiological  controls 
technician  or  supervisor  is  required  to  evaluate  initial 
symptoms,  state  immediate  corrective  action  required,  state  what 
additional  measurements  are  required,  and  do  a  final  analysis  of 
the  measurements  to  identify  the  specific  problem.   Subsequent  to 
qualification,  periodic  training  sessions  are  required  in  which 
each  radiological  controls  technician  and  supervisor  demonstrates 
ability  to  handle  situations  such  as  are  used  in  the  oral 
examinations.   At  least  every  two  and  a  half  years,  radiological 
controls  personnel  have  to  requalify  through  written  and 
practical  abilities  examinations  similar  to  those  used  for 
initial  qualification.   Additionally,  their  first  requalif ication 
includes  an  oral  examination  similar  to  the  one  required  for 
initial  qualification.   Between  qualification  periods, 
radiological  controls  technicians  and  supervisors  are  required  to 
be  selected  at  random  for  additional  written  and  practical 
abilities  examinations.   They  also  must  participate  in 
unannounced  drills. 

In  addition  to  the  above  training  for  those  who  are  involved  in 
radioactive  work,  each  shipyard  employee  not  involved  in 
radioactive  work  and  each  person  assigned  to  a  nuclear-powered 
ship  or  a  support  facility  is  required  to  receive  basic 
radiological  training  which  is  repeated  at  least  annually.   This 
training  is  to  ensure  personnel  understand  the  posting  of 
radiological  areas,  the  identification  of  radioactive  materials, 
and  not  to  cross  radiological  barriers.   This  instruction  also 
explains  that  the  radiation  environment  of  personnel  outside 
radiation  areas  and  outside  the  ship  or  shipyard  is  not 
significantly  affected  by  nuclear  propulsion  plant  work. 

Nuclear  Power  Training 

Military  personnel  who  operate  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants 
are  required  to  pass  a  six  month  basic  training  course  at  Nuclear 
Power  School  and  a  six  month  qualification  course  at  a  land-based 
prototype  of  a  shipboard  reactor  plant  or  moored  training  ship. 
Each  nuclear-trained  officer  and  enlisted  person  receives 
extensive  radiological  controls  training  including  lectures, 
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demonstrations,  practical  work,  radiological  controls  drills,  and 
written  and  oral  examinations.   This  training  has  emphasized  the 
ability  to  apply  basic  information  on  radiation  and 
radioactivity • 

Those  enlisted  personnel  who  will  have  additional 
responsibilities  for  radiological  controls  associated  with 
operation  of  nuclear  propulsion  plants  are  designated  Engineering 
Laboratory  Technicians  and  receive  an  additional  three  months 
training  after  completion  of  the  one  year  program.   Engineering 
Laboratory  Technicians  and  other  selected  nuclear  trained 
personnel  who  are  assigned  radiological  controls  duties  at 
tenders  and  submarine  bases  normally  receive  an  additional 
intensive  one  month  training  program  in  the  practical  aspects  of 
radiological  controls  associated  with  maintenance  and  repair 
work. 

Prior  to  becoming  qualified  as  the  Engineer  Officer,  that  is,  the 
head  of  the  engineering  department  of  a  nuclear-powered  ship,  a 
nuclear-trained  officer  must  pass  a  one  day  written  examination 
and  a  sequence  of  oral  examinations  conducted  at  the  Naval 
Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  headc[uarters .   A  key  part  of  these 
qualification  examinations  is  radiological  controls. 

Immediately  before  serving  as  Commanding  Officer  of  a  nuclear- 
powered  ship,  an  officer  attends  a  three  month  course  at  the 
Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  headquarters.   The  radiological 
controls  portion  of  this  course  covers  advanced  topics  and 
assumes  the  officer  starts  with  detailed  familiarity  with 
shipboard  radiological  controls.   The  officer  must  pass  both 
written  and  oral  examinations  in  radiological  controls  during 
this  course  prior  to  assuming  command  of  a  nuclear-powered  ship. 

Radiation  Exposure  Reduction 

Maintaining  personnel  radiation  exposures  as  low  as  reasonably 
achievable  involves  all  levels  of  management  in  nuclear-powered 
ships  and  their  support  facilities.   Operations,  maintenance,  and 
repair  personnel  are  required  to  be  involved  in  this  subject;  it 
is  not  left  solely  to  radiological  controls  personnel.   To 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  radiation  exposure  reduction 
programs,  managers  use  a  set  of  goals.   Goals  are  also  set  in 
advance  to  keep  each  worker's  exposure  under  certain  levels  and 
to  minimize  the  number  of  workers  involved.   Goals  are  also  set 
on  the  total  cumulative  personnel  radiation  exposure  (man-re"m) 
for  each  major  job,  for  the  entire  overhaul  or  maintenance 
period,  and  for  the  whole  year.   These  goals  are  deliberately 
made  hard  to  meet  in  order  to  encourage  personnel  to  improve 
performance. 

Of  the  various  goals  used,  the  most  effective  in  reducing 
personnel  radiation  exposure  has  been  the  use  of  individual 
exposure  control  levels  which  are  lower  than  the  Navy's  quarterly 
and  annual  limits.   Control  levels  in  shipyards  range  from  0.5 
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rem  to  2  rem  for  the  year,  depending  on  the  amount  of  radioactive 
work  scheduled,  whereas  5  rem  per  year  is  the  annual  Navy  limit. 

To  achieve  the  benefits  of  lower  control  levels  in  reducing  total 
man-rem,  it  is  essential  to  minimize  the  number  of  workers 
permitted  to  receive  radiation  exposure.   Otherwise  the  control 
levels  could  be  met  merely  by  adding  more  workers.   Organizations 
are  required  to  conduct  periodic  reviews  to  ensure  the  number  of 
workers  is  the  minimum  for  the  work  that  has  to  be  performed. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  checklist  which  has  been  in 
use  for  years  in  maintaining  personnel  radiation  exposure  as  low 
as  reasonably  achievable  during  maintenance,  overhaul,  and 
repair. 

Preliminary  Planning 

o    Plan  in  advance 

o    Delete  unnecessary  work 

o    Determine  expected  radiation  levels 

Preparation  of  Work  Procedures 

o    Plan  access  to  and  exit  from  work  area 

o    Provide  for  service  lines  (air,  welding, 
ventilation,  etc.) 

o    Provide  communication  (sometimes  includes  closed- 
circuit  television) 

o    Remove  sources  of  radiation 

o    Plan  for  installation  of  temporary  shielding 

o    Decontaminate 

o    Work  in  lowest  radiation  levels 

o    Perform  as  much  work  as  practicable  outside 
radiation  areas 

o    State  requirements  for  standard  tools 

o    Consider  special  tools 

o    Include  inspection  requirements  (these  identify 
steps  where  radiological  controls  personnel  must 
sign  prior  to  work  proceeding) 

o    Minimize  discomfort  of  workers 

o    Estimate  man-rem 

Temporary  Shielding 

o    Control  installation  and  removal  by  written 

procedure 
o    Inspect  after  installation 
o    Conduct  periodic  radiation  surveys 
o    Minimize  damage  caused  by  heavy  lead  temporary 

shielding 
o    Balance  radiation  exposure  received  in 

installation  against  exposure  to  be  saved  by 

installation 
o    Shield  travel  routes 
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o    Shield  components  with  abnormally  high  radiation 
levels  early  in  the  maintenance  period 

o    Shield  position  worker  occupies 

o    Perform  directional  surveys  to  improve  design  of 
shielding  by  locating  sources  of  radiation 

o    Use  mock-up  to  plan  temporary  shielding  design  and 
installation 

Rehearsing  and  Briefing 

o'  Rehearse 

o  Use  mock-up  duplicating  working  conditions 

o  Use  photographs 

o  Brief  workers 

Performing  Work 

o    Post  radiation  levels 

o    Keep  excess  personnel  out  of  radiation  areas 

o    Minimize  beta  radiation  exposure 

(anticontamination  clothing  effectively  shields 

cobalt-60  betas) 
o    Supervisors  and  workers  keep  track  of  radiation 

exposure 
o    Workers  assist  in  radiation  and  radioactivity 

measurements 
o    Workers  assist  in  radiation  and  radioactivity 

measurements 
o    Evaluate  use  of  fewer  workers 
o    Reevaluate  reducing  radiation  exposures 

Since  its  inception,  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  has 
stressed  the  reduction  of  personnel  radiation  exposure. 
Beginning  in  the  1960 's,  a  key  part  of  the  Program's  effort  in 
this  area  has  involved  minimizing  radioactive  corrosion  products 
throughout  the  reactor  plant,  whic*  in  turn  has  significantly 
contributed  to  reducing  personnel  radiation  exposure.  Additional 
measures  that  have  been  taken  to  reduce  exposure  include 
standardization  and  optimization  of  procedures,  development  of 
new  tooling,  improved  use  of  temporary  shielding,  and  compliance 
with  strict  contamination  control  measures.   For  example,  most 
work  involving  radioactive  contamination  is  performed  in  total 
containment.   This  practice  minimizes  the  potential  for  spreading 
contamination  and  thus  reduces  work  disruptions,  simplifies 
working  conditions,  and  minimizes  the  cost  and  exposure  to  clean 
up. 

Lessons  learned  during  radioactive  work  and  new  ways  to  reduce 
exposure  developed  at  one  organization  are  made  available  for  use 
by  other  organizations  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program. 
This  effort  allows  all  of  the  organizations  to  take  advantage  of 
the  experience  and  developments  at  one  organization  and  minimizes 
effort. 
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The  extensive  efforts  that  have  been  taken  to  reduce  exposure  in 
the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  have  also  had  other 
benefits,  such  as  reduced  cost  to  perform  radioactive  work  and 
improved  reliability.   Efforts  such  as  detailed  work  planning, 
rehearsing,  total  containment,  special  tools,  and  standardization 
have  resulted  in  increased  efficiency  and  better  access  to 
perform  maintenance  with  the  overall  result  that  reliability  is 
improved  and  costs  are  reduced. 

Radiation  Exposure  Data 

Radioactive  materials  had  been  handled  in  shipyards  for  years 
before  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plant  work  started.   Examples  of 
such  work  include  non-destructive  testing  using  radiography 
sources  and  radiation  instrument  calibration  using  radioactive 
sources.   Since  this  work  is  licensed  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  or  by  a  state  under  agreement  with  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  the  radiation  exposure  from  this  licensed 
work  has  been  excluded  whenever  practicable  from  this  report. 

Table  1  shows  the  dates  when  radioactive  work  associated  with 
Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants  started  in  each  of  eleven 
shipyards.   Seven  of  these  shipyards  have  constructed  Naval 
nuclear-powered  ships;  however,  little  radiation  exposure  is 
received  in  new  construction.   The  dates  of  starting  reactor 
plant  overhaul,  therefore,  are  the  significant  dates  for  start  of 
radioactive  work. 

The  total  occupational  radiation  exposure  received  by  all 
personnel  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  in  1994  was 
3,090  man-rem.   Table  2  summarizes  radiation  exposure  received  in 
nuclear-powered  ships  and  their  supporting  tenders  and  submarine 
bases  since  the  first  nuclear-powered  ship  went  to  sea  in  January 
1955.   Most  of  the  radiation  exposure  in  this  table  results  from 
inspection,  maintenance  and  repair  work  in  the  reactor 
compartments  of  ships.   In  general,  radiation  exposures  for 
reactor  compartment  work  increase  as  reactor  plant  radiation 
levels  increase  with  the  age  of  the  plant. 

Table  3  summarizes  radiation  exposures  of  shipyard  personnel 
since  the  start  of  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plant  radioactive 
work  in  1954.   Figure  2  shows  graphically  that  total  personnel 
radiation  exposure  has  been  reduced  in  shipyards  even  though  the 
amount  of  work  has  increased.   Since  ship  overhauls  frequently 
overlapped  calendar  years,  the  numbers  of  ships  in  overhaul  shown 
in  Figure  2  were  determined  by  dividing  by  12  the  total  number  of 
months  each  ship  was  in  overhaul  during  a  calendar  year. 
Overhauls  include  defueling  and  inactivation  of  decommissioned 
ships. 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  personnel  monitored  and  total  man- 
rem  exposure  in  the  early  years  shows  the  increasing  workload  in 
reactor  plant  work  as  the  number  of  ships  increased.   By  1962, 
four  submarine  reactor  plants  had  been  overhauled  and  major 
efforts  were  underway  to  reduce  radiation  levels.   By  1966,  the 
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number  of  ships  in  overhaul  had  quadrupled  as  indicated  by  the 
buildup  to  the  peak  in  total  man-rem.   Subsequently,  the  number 
of  ships  in  overhaul  more  than  quadrupled  again.   Decreases  in 
total  annual  exposures,  numbers  of  personnel  monitored,  and 
numbers  of  personnel  with  annual  exposures  over  2  rem  have  been 
as  a  result  of  the  program  to  reduce  radiation  exposures  to  the 
minimum  practicable.   Since  1954,  the  total  annual  exposure  for 
the  shipyards  has  averaged  less  than  5,000  man-rem  and  for  ships 
has  averaged  less  than  1,800  man-rem. 

Since  a  worker  usually  is  exposed  to  radiation  in  more  than  one 
year,  the  total  number  of  personnel  monitored  cannot  be  obtained 
by  adding  the  annual  numbers.   The  total  number  of  shipyard 
personnel  monitored  for  radiation  exposure  associated  with  the 
Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  has  been  about  165,000.   Nearly 
all  of  these  are  civilians,  about  half  of  whom  are  U.  S. 
Government  employees  at  six  Naval  shipyards.   Table  4  provides 
further  information  about  the  distribution  of  their  radiation 
exposures.   In  1994,  about  95  percent  of  those  monitored  for 
radiation  in  shipyards  and  more  than  99  percent  of  those  in  ships 
received  less  than  0.5  rem  in  a  year.   The  average  exposure  per 
year  for  each  person  monitored  has  been  0.25  rem  in  shipyards  and 
0.08  rem  in  ships,  which  is  less  than  the  0.3  0  rem  average  -annual 
exposure  a  person  receives  from  natural  background  radiation  (ref 
11). 

Table  4  also  lists  the  numbers  of  personnel  who  have  exceeded  the 
3  rem  quarterly  exposure  limit.   In  no  case  have  personnel 
exceeded  the  Federal  accumulated  limit  of  5  rem  for  each  year  of 
age  over  eighteen.   The  total  number  of  persons  who  have  exceeded 
the  quarterly  limit  since  the  limit  was  imposed  in  1960  is  37,  of 
whom  4  were  military  personnel  aboard  ships.   Thirty  of  the  37 
personnel  had  quarterly  exposures  in  the  range  of  3  to  4  rem,  and 
the  highest  exposure  was  9.7  rem  in  a  quarter.   Navy  procedures 
require  any  person  who  receives  greater  than  25  rem  in  a  short 
time  period  to  be  placed  under  medical  observation.   None  of  the 
exposures  reached  this  level.   Furthermore,  since  19  67  no  person 
has  exceeded  the  Federal  limit  which  allows  up  to  three  rem  per 
quarter  year,  nor  in  this  period  has  anyone  exceeded  the  Navy's 
self-imposed  limit  of  5  rem  per  year  for  radiation  associated 
with  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants. 

The  average  lifetime  accumulated  exposure  from  radiation 
associated  with  Naval  nuclear  plants  for  all  shipyard  personnel 
is  1.2  rem.   Since  the  average  annual  exposure  per  person  is  0.25 
rem,  this  means  that  the  average  shipyard  radiation  worker  is 
monitored  because  of  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plant  work  for 
about  five  years.   The  average  lifetime  accumulated  exposure  for 
the  92,000  Naval  officers  and  enlisted  men  trained  to  date  to 
operate  a  nuclear  propulsion  plant  is  less  than  0.8  rem.   These 
radiation  exposures  are  much  less  than  the  exposure  the  average 
American  receives  from  natural  background  radiation  or  from 
medical  diagnostic  x-rays  during  his  working  lifetime  (ref  11) . 
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SHIPYARD  FIRST  REACTOR  PLANT  OPERATION 
AND  FIRST  RADIOACTIVE  OVERHAUL  WORK 


Shipyard 


Year  First  New  Year   First 

Construction  Reactor        Reactor  Plant 
Started  Operation      Overhaul   Started 


Electric  Boat  Division  1954 

Groton,    Connecticut 
Portsmouth  Naval   Shipyard  1958 

Portsmouth,    New  Hampshire 
Mare   Island  Naval   Shipyard  1958 

Vallejo,    California 
Pearl  Harbor  Naval   Shipyard  None 

Pearl  Harbor,    Hawaii^ 
Charleston  Naval   Shipyard  None 

Charleston,    South  Carolina 
Newport  News   Shipbuilding  1960 

Newport  News,    Virginia 
Bethlehem  Steel   Shipbuilding  1961 

(Subsequently  Electric  Boat 

Division)    Quincy,    Massachusetts 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  1963 

Camden,    New  Jersey 
Norfolk  Naval   Shipyard  None 

Portsmouth,    Virginia  ^ 
Puget   Sound  Naval   Shipyard  None 

Bremerton,    Washington       ^ 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Division  1961 

Pascagoula,    Mississippi 


1957 
1959 
1962 
1962 
1963 
1964 
None 

None 
1965 
1967 
1970 


'     Electric  Boat  Dlvieion  performed  overhauls   in   1957   -   1977  but   only  did 
new  construction  work  again   starting  in  1978. 

*     Radioabtive  work  of   less  extent  than  an  overhaul   commenced   in  Mare 
Island   in  1958,    in  Charleston   in  1961,    and   in  Puget   Sound   in   1965. 

'     Work  on  Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  was  discontinued  at  Camden,    New 
Jersey  in  1967,    at  Quincy,   Massachusetts   in  1969,    and  at  Pascagoula, 
Hississippi   in  1980. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  RADIATION  EXPOSURE  RECEIVED  BY  PERSONNEL 

ASSIGNED  TO  TENDERS,  BASES,  AND  NUCLEAR-POWERED  SHIPS  FROM 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  NAVAL  NUCLEAR  PROPULSION  PLANTS 


Number  o£ 

Persone 

1  Monitored  Whc 

1   Received 

Total 

Exposures 

1  in  the 

Following  Ranges  of 

Rem 

Personnel 

Total 

Monitored 

Man-Rem 

Xea£ 

Qzl 

Izl 

2zl          3zi 

iri 

>5« 

19S4 

36 

0 

0      0 

0 

0 

36 

8 

1955 

90 

11 

0      0 

0 

0 

101 

25 

1956 

108 

10 

4      0 

0 

0 

122 

50 

1957 

293 

7 

1      0 

0 

0 

301 

60 

1958 

562 

11 

3      0 

0 

0 

576 

100 

1959 

1,057 

41 

8      3 

0 

0 

1,109 

200 

1960 

2,607 

88 

8      4 

3 

1 

2,711 

375 

1961 

4,812 

106 

31      4 

4 

0 

4,957 

680 

1962 

6,788 

182 

75     31 

17 

2 

7,095 

1,312 

1963 

9,188 

197 

39      14 

3 

1 

9,442 

1,420 

1964 

10,317 

331 

93     35 

15 

14 

10,805 

1,964 

1965 

11,883 

592 

224     96 

30 

27 

12,852 

3,421 

1966 

18,118 

541 

156     95 

44 

28 

18,982 

3,529 

1967 

21,028 

339 

139     48 

11 

0 

21,565 

3,084 

1968 

24,200 

373 

103     20 

2 

0 

24,698 

2,463 

1969 

26,969 

577 

127      39 

6 

0 

27,718 

2,918 

1970 

26,206 

610 

134     30 

0 

0 

26,980 

3,089 

1971 

26,090 

568 

122      31 

2 

0 

26,813 

3,261 

1972 

33,312 

602 

180     13 

1 

0 

34,108 

3,271 

1973 

30,652 

600 

102      15 

1 

0 

31,570 

3,160 

1974 

18,375 

307 

65      2 

0 

0 

18,749 

2,142 

1975 

17,638 

330 

28      1 

0 

0 

17,997 

2,217 

1976 

17,795 

369 

56      9 

0 

0 

18,229 

2,642 

1977 

20,236 

346 

95     36 

3 

0 

20,716 

2,812 

1978 

22,089 

290 

23      1 

0 

0 

22,403 

2,234 

1979 

21,121 

75 

1      0 

0 

0 

21,197 

1,528 

1980 

21,767 

78 

0      0 

0 

0 

21,845 

1,494 

1981 

23,781 

27 

0      0 

0 

0 

23,808 

1,415 

1982 

27,563 

59 

0      0 

0 

0 

27,622 

1,660 

1983 

27,593 

52 

0      0 

0 

0 

27,645 

1,832 

1984 

30,096 

10 

0      0 

0 

0 

30,106 

1,729 

1985 

31,447 

18 

0      0 

0 

0 

31,465 

1,549 

1986 

33,944 

16 

0      0 

0 

0 

33,960 

1,593 

1987 

34,987 

2 

0      0 

0 

0 

34,899 

1,536 

1988 

34,782 

4 

0      0 

0 

0 

34,786 

1,422 

1989 

35,116 

52 

0      0 

0 

0 

35,168 

1,599 

1990 

36,036 

15 

0      0 

0 

0 

36,051 

1,501 

1991 

35,669 

0 

0      0 

0 

0 

35,669 

1,332 

1992 

34,940 

2 

0      0 

0 

0 

34,942 

1,460 

1993 

32,521 

3 

0      0 

0 

0 

32,524 

1,452 

1994 

30,586 

0 

0      0 

0 

0 

30,586 

1,201 

Note:   Data  obtained  from  summaries  rather  than  directly  from  original  medical 
records.   Total  man-rem  was  determined  by  adding  actual  exposures  for  each 
individual  monitored  by  each  reporting  command  during  the  year.   Total  number 
monitored  includes  visitors  to  each  reporting  command.   It  is  expected  that 
the  large  effort  to  compile  comparable  man-rem  data  from  original  medical 
records  would  show  differences  no  greater  than  five  percent. 

•  Limit  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  was  changed  to  5  rem  per  year 
in  1967. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  RADIATION  EXPOSURE  RECEIVED  BY  SHIPYARD  PERSONNEL 
FROM  WORK  ASSOCIATED  WITH  NAVAL  NUCLEAR  PROPULSION  PLANTS 


Number  i 

of  Persons  Monitored 

Who  Received 

Total 

Exposures  in 

the  Following  Ranges  of 

Rem 

Personnel 

Total 

for  the  Year 

Year 

0=1 

"I^ 

2=1 

1=A 

4z5 

>5* 

1954 

508 

9 

3 

5 

3 

0 

528 

64 

1955 

2,563 

80 

25 

6 

3 

2 

2,679 

344 

1956 

2,834 

20 

5 

2 

0 

1 

2,862 

162 

1957 

3,473 

97 

31 

1 

2 

4 

3,608 

495 

1958 

5,766 

165 

46 

10 

4 

7 

5,998 

779 

1959 

10,388 

221 

133 

78 

49 

23 

10,892 

1,864 

1960 

12,047 

196 

97 

22 

4 

0 

12,368 

1,158 

1961 

13,383 

198 

91 

44 

14 

3 

13,733 

1,241 

1962 

14,411 

642 

366 

247 

146 

108 

15,920 

5,222 

1963 

19,164 

446 

159 

71 

34 

28 

19,902 

2,725 

1964 

24,044 

804 

445 

215 

144 

41 

25,693 

5,678 

1965 

22,630 

,306 

1,314 

814 

618 

525 

28,207 

15,829 

1966 

29,490 

,352 

1,623 

1,057 

1,139 

513 

36,174 

18,804 

1967 

29,853 

,388 

1,563 

1,096 

733 

1 

35,634 

13,908 

1968 

30,159 

,344 

773 

496 

279 

0 

33,051 

8,719 

1969 

25,672 

,790 

1,080 

753 

375 

0 

29,670 

11,077 

1970 

21,182 

,127 

1,382 

740 

492 

0 

25,923 

13,084 

1971 

20,041 

,928 

1,066 

650 

240 

0 

23,925 

10,616 

1972 

17,514 

,692 

849 

139 

5 

0 

20,199 

7,002 

1973 

13,036 

,403 

604 

203 

6 

0 

15,252 

6,083 

1974 

12,587 

,464 

745 

311 

50 

0 

15,157 

7,206 

1975 

12,825 

,116 

598 

82 

42 

0 

14,663 

5,285 

1976 

13,042 

,268 

633 

30 

0 

0 

14,973 

5,310 

1977 

13,835 

,277 

586 

25 

0 

0 

15,723 

5,199 

1978 

13,700 

,016 

268 

0 

0 

0 

14,984 

3,680 

1979 

15,032 

227 

7 

0 

0 

0 

15,266 

2,024 

1980 

15,287 

377 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15,664 

2,402 

1981 

17,414 

304 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17,718 

2,310 

1982 

19,210 

648 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19,858 

3,353 

1983 

20,407 

714 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21,121 

3,506 

1984 

20,684 

502 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21,186 

3,181 

1985 

20,940 

412 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21,352 

2,796 

1986 

21,186 

875 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22,061 

3,495 

1987 

21,404 

788 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22,192 

3,187 

1988 

20,969 

543 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21,512 

2,702 

1989 

23,789 

633 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24,422 

2,941 

1990 

25,077 

501 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25,578 

2,812 

1991 

24,873 

492 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25,365 

2,866 

1992 

24,703 

440 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25,143 

2,936 

1993 

23,542 

572 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24,114 

2,913 

1994 

18,914 

362 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19,276 

1,889 

Note:   Data  obtained  from  summaries  rather  than  directly  from  original  medical 
records.   Total  man-rem  was  determined  by  adding  actual  exposures  for  each 
individual  monitored  by  each  shipyard  during  the  year.   Total  number  monitored 
Includes  visitors  to  each  shipyard.   It  is  expected  that  the  large  effort  to 
compile  comparable  man-rem  data  from  original  medical  records  would  show 
differences  no  greater  than  five  percent. 

*  Limit  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  was  changed  to  5  rem  per  year 
in  1967. 
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SHIPYARD  AND  FLEET  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  PERSONNEL  RADIATION  EXPOSURE 


Percent 

of  Personnel 

Number  of  Personnel 

Average 

Rem  Per 

Monitored 

Who  Received 

Who  Exceeded 

Year 

Fleet 

Shipyard 

Fleet 

Shipyard 

1954 

.22 

.12 

0 

3.8 

0 

1955 

.25 

.13 

10.9 

4.3 

0 

1956 

.41 

.06 

11.5 

1,0 

0 

1957 

.20 

.14 

2.7 

3.7 

0 

1958 

.17 

.13 

2.4 

3.9 

0 

1959 

.18 

.17 

4.7 

4.6 

8 

1960 

.14 

.09 

7.5 

2.6 

0 

1961 

,14 

.09 

2.9 

2.5 

0 

1962 

.18 

.33 

4.3 

9.5 

9 

1963 

.15 

.13 

2.7 

3.7 

2 

1964 

.18 

.22 

4.5 

6.4 

4 

1965 

.27 

.56 

7.5 

19.8 

5 

1966 

.19 

.52 

4,6 

18.5 

6 

1967 

.14 

.39 

2.5 

16.2 

3 

1968 

.10 

.26 

2.0 

8.8 

0 

1969 

.11 

.37 

2.7 

13.5 

0 

1970 

.11 

.50 

2.9 

18.3 

0 

1971 

.12 

.44 

2.7 

16.2 

0 

1972 

.10 

.35 

2.3 

13.3 

0 

1973 

.10 

.40 

2.3 

14.5 

0 

1974 

.11 

.48 

2.0 

17.0 

0 

1975 

.12 

.36 

2.0 

12.5 

0 

1976 

.14 

.35 

2.4 

12.9 

0 

1977 

.14 

.33 

2.3 

12.0 

0 

1978 

.10 

.24 

1.4 

8.5 

0 

1979 

.07 

.13 

0.4 

1.5 

0 

1980 

.07 

.15 

0.4 

2.4 

0 

1981 

.06 

.13 

0.1 

1.7 

0 

1982 

.06 

.17 

0.2 

3.3 

0 

1983 

.07 

.17 

0.2 

3.4 

0 

1984 

.06 

.15 

0.0 

2.4 

0 

1985 

.05 

.13 

0.1 

1.9 

0 

1986 

.05 

,16 

0.0 

4.0 

0 

1987 

.04 

,14 

0.0 

3.6 

0 

1988 

.04 

.13 

0.0 

2,5 

0 

1989 

.05 

.12 

0.1 

2.6 

0 

1990 

.04 

.11 

0.0 

2.0 

0 

1991 

.04 

.11 

0.0 

1.9 

0 

1992 

.04 

.12 

0.0 

1.8 

0 

1993 

.04 

.12 

0.0 

2.4 

0 

1994 

.04 

.10 

0,0 

1.9 

0 

Average 

.08 

.25 

1.2 

8.0 

NAVYWIDE 

AVERAGE 

0. 

16 

4.4 

490 


Table  5  provides  information  on  the  distribution  of  lifetime 
accumulated  exposures  for  all  personnel  who  were  monitored  in 
1994  for  radiation  exposure  associated  with  Naval  nuclear 
propulsion  plants.   The  5  rem  annual  Federal  radiation  exposure 
limit  would  allow  accumulating  100  rem  in  twenty  years  of  work, 
or  200  rem  in  forty  years.   The  fact  that  no  one  shown  in  Table  5 
comes  close  to  having  accumulated  this  much  radiation  exposure  is 
the  result  of  deliberate  efforts  to  keep  lifetime  radiation 
exposures  low. 

TABLE  5 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  LIFETIME  RADIATION  EXPOSURE 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  NAVAL  NUCLEAR  PROPULSION  PLANTS 

PERCENTAGE  OF  PERSONNEL 
MONITORED  IN  1994  WITH 
LIFETIME  ACCUMULATED  RADIATION 
EXPOSURE  WITHIN  THAT  RANGE 


RANGE  OF 

ACCUMULATED 

LIFETIME 

;  RADIATION 

EXPOSURES  fREM^ 

0 

-   5 

5 

-  10 

10 

-  15 

15 

-  20 

20 

-  25 

25 

-  30 

30 

-  50 

Greater 

•  than  50 

FLEET 

SHIPYARDS 

99.81 

87.49 

0.18 

8.50 

<0.02 

2.34 

0 

0.94 

0 

0.40 

0 

0.26 

0 

0.06 

0 

<0.01 

The  radiation  exposure  limits  used  in  the  U.  S.  until  the  recent 
change  to  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Title  10,  Part  20 
limited  an  individual's  lifetime  exposure  to  5  rem  for  each  year 
beyond  age  eighteen.   With  the  recent  change,  lifetime  exposure 
is  not  specifically  limited,  but  is  controlled  as  the  result  of 
the  annual  limit  of  5  rem.   In  their  most  recent  radiation 
protection  recommendations,  the  National  Council  on  Radiation 
Protection  and  Measurements  (NCRP)  encourages  organizations  to 
control  lifetime  accumulated  exposure  to  less  than  1  rem  times 
the  person's  age  (ref  12).   Among  all  personnel  monitored  in 
1994,  there  is  currently  no  worker  with  a  lifetime  accumulated 
exposure  greater  than  the  NCRP  recommended  level  of  1  rem  times 
their  age  from  radiation  associated  with  Naval  nuclear  propulsion 
plants . 
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Table   6  provides  a  basis  for  comparison  between  the  radiation 
exposure  for  light  water  reactors  operated  by  the  Navy  and 
commercial  nuclear-powered  reactors   licensed  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission.      The  1993  data   in  this  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  table  covers   110   licensed  commercial  nuclear-powered 
reactors  with  a  total   of   26,363   man-rem    (ref   13).      The   1993 
average  annual  exposure  of  eacji  worker  at  commercial  nuclear- 
powered  reactors  was  0.16  rem.       Licensees  of  commercial 
nuclear-powered  reactors  reported  280  overexposures  to  external 
radiation  during  the  years   1971  through  1993.      Numbers   in  excess 
of   5   rem  are  not  necessarily  overexposures   since  prior  to  January 
1,    1994,    Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  regulations  permitted 
exposures  of  3   rem  each  quarter  up  to  12   rem  per  year  within  the 
accumulated  total   limit  of  5  rem  for  each  year  of  a  person's  age 
beyond  eighteen. 


'  This  average  was  calculated  by  dividing  total  man-rem  by  total  number 
of  workers  monitored  as  is  done  in  Table  4.  Reference  13  reports  this  value 
as  0.27  rem;  however,  it  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  man-rem  by  the 
number  of  workers  yith  measurable  exposure  (not  adjusted  for  multiple 
reporting  of  transient  individuals). 
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INTERNAL  RADIOACTIVITY 

Policy  and  Limits 

The  Navy's  policy  on  internal  radioactivity  for  personnel 
associated  with  the  nuclear  propulsion  program  continues  to  be 
the  same  as  it  was  more  than  three  decades  ago — to  prevent 
significant  radiation  exposure  to  personnel  from  internal 
radioactivity.   The  limits  invoked  to  achieve  this  objective  are 
one-tenth  of  the  levels  allowed  by  Federal  regulations  for 
radiation  workers.   The  results  of  this  program  have  been  that  no 
one  has  received  more  than  one-tenth  the  Federal  annual  internal 
occupational  exposure  limits  from  internal  radiation  exposure 
caused  by  radioactivity  associated  with  Naval  nuclear  propulsion 
plants . 

The  basic  Federal  limit  for  radiation  exposure  to  organs  of  the 
body  from  internal  radioactivity  has  been  15  rem  per  year.   There 
have  been  higher  levels  applied  at  various  times  for  thyroid  and 
for  bones;  however,  use  of  these  specific  higher  limits  has  not 
been  necessary  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program, 

Fifteen  rem  per  year  was  the  limit  recommended  for  most  organs  of 
the  body  by  the  U.  S.  National  Committee  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements  in  1954  (ref  1),  by  the  U.  S,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  the  initial  edition  of  reference  (3)  applicable  in 
1957,  by  the  International  Commission  on  Radiological  Protection 
in  1959  (ref  2) ,  and  was  adopted  for  Federal  agencies  when 
President  Eisenhower  approved  recommendations  of  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  May  13,  1960. 

In  1977  the  International  Commission  on  Radiological  Protection 
revised  its  recommendations  (ref  8) ,  particularly  regarding 
internal  exposure.   The  new  recommendations  provided  a  method  of 
combining,  and  controlling,  exposure  from  internal  radioactivity 
with  exposure  from  external  radiation.   The  effect  of  the  1977 
recommendations  was  to  raise  the  allowable  dose  to  many  organs, 
with  no  organ  allowed  to  receive  more  than  50  rem  in  a  year.   In 
conjunction  with  these  recommendations,  more  recent  knowledge  on 
the  behavior  and  effect  of  internal  radioactivity  was  used  to 
derive  new  limits  for  control  of  internal  radioactivity  (ref  14) . 
The  Federal  guidance  approved  by  the  President  in  1987  adopted 
these  revised  recommendations  and  methods.   As  discussed  below, 
cobalt-60  is  the  radionuclide  of  most  concern  for  internal 
radioactivity  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program.   The 
derived  concentration  limits  for  cobalt-60  established  at  the 
inception  of  the  Program,  which  control  exposure  to  below  one- 
tenth  the  Federal  annual  internal  occupational  exposure  limit, 
remain  unchanged  under  the  new  recommendations  and  methodology. 
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Source  of  Radioactivity 

Radioactivity  can  get  inside  the  body  through  air,  through  water 
or  food,  and  through  surface  contamination  via  the  mouth,  skin, 
or  a  wound.   The  radioactivity  of  primary  concern  is  the 
activated  metallic  corrosion  products  on  the  inside  surfaces  of 
reactor  plant  piping  systems.   These  are  in  the  form  of  insoluble 
metallic  oxides,  primarily  iron  oxides.   Reference  15  contains 
more  details  on  why  cobalt-60  is  the  radionuclide  of  most  concern 
for  internal  radioactivity. 

The  design  conditions  for  reactor  fuel  are  much  more  severe  for 
warships  than  for  commercial  power  reactors.   As  a  result  of 
being  designed  to  withstand  shock,  Naval  reactor  fuel  elements 
retain  fission  products  including  fission  gases  within  the  fuel. 
Sensitive  measurements  are  made  frequently  to  verify  the 
integrity  of  reactor  fuel.   Consequently,  fission  products  such 
as  strontium-90  and  cesium-137  make  no  measurable  contribution  to 
internal  exposure  of  personnel  from  radioactivity  associated  with 
Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants.   Similarly,  alpha  emitters  such 
as  uranium  and  plutonium  are  retained  within  the  fuel  elements 
and  are  not  accessible  to  personnel  operating  or  maintaining  a 
Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plant. 

Because  of  the  high  integrity  of  reactor  fuel  and  because  soluble 
boron  is  not  used  in  reactor  coolant  for  normal  reactivity 
control  in  Naval  reactors,  the  amounts  of  tritium  in  reactor 
coolant  are  far  less  than  in  typical  commercial  power  reactors. 
The  small  amounts  that  are  present  are  formed  primarily  as  a 
result  of  neutron  interaction  with  the  deuterium  naturally 
present  in  water.   The  radiation  from  tritium  is  of  such  low 
energy  that  the  Federal  limits  for  breathing  or  swallowing 
tritium  are  more  than  three  hundred  times  higher  them  for 
cobalt-60.   As  a  result,  radiation  exposxire  to  personnel  from 
tritium  is  far  too  low  to  measure.   Similarly,  the  low  energy 
beta  radiation  from  carbon-14,  which  is  formed  in  small 
quantities  in  reactor  coolant  systems  as  a  result  of  neutron 
interactions  with  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  does  not  add  measurable 
radiation  exposure  to  personnel  operating  or  maintaining  Naval 
nuclear  propulsion  plants. 

Contiyol  of  jyirboyne  Ra<?j,oa<ptivJ-tY 

Airborne  radioactivity  is  controlled  in  maintenance  operations 
such  that  respiratory  equipment  is  not  normally  required.   To 
prevent  exposure  of  personnel  to  airborne  radioactivity  when  work 
might  expose  radioactivity  to  the  atmosphere,  contaunination 
containment  tents  or  bags  are  used.  These  containments  are 
ventilated  to  the  atmosphere  through  high  efficiency  filters 
which  have  been  tested  to  remove  at  least  99.95  percent  of 
particles  of  a  size  comparable  to  cigarette  smoke. 
Radiologically  controlled  areas  such  as  reactor  compartments  are 
also  required  to  be  ventilated  through  high  efficiency  filters 
any  time  work  which  could  cause  airborne  radioactivity  is  in 
progress.   Airborne  radioactivity  surveys  are   required  to  be 
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performed  regularly  in  radioactive  work  areas.   Any  time  airborne 
radioactivity  above  the  limit  is  detected  in  occupied  areas,  work 
which  might  be  causing  airborne  radioactivity  is  stopped.   This 
conservative  action  is  taken  to  minimize  internal  radioactivity 
even  though  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program's  airborne 
radioactivity  limit  would  allow  continuous  breathing  for  forty 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  year  to  reach  an  annual  exposure  to 
the  lungs  of  one-tenth  the  Federal  limit.   Personnel  are  also 
trained  to  use  respiratory  equipment  when  airborne  radioactivity 
above  the  limit  is  detected.   However,  respiratory  equipment  is 
seldom  needed  and  is  not  relied  upon  as  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  airborne  radioactivity. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  airborne  radioactivity  to  be  caused  by 
radon  naturally  present  in  the  air.   Atmospheric  temperature 
inversion  conditions  can  allow  this  buildup  of  radioactive 
particles  from  radon.   Radon  can  also  build  up  in  sealed  or 
poorly  ventilated  rooms  in  homes  or  buildings  made  of  stone  or 
concrete,  or  it  can  migrate  from  the  supporting  ground.   Most 
cases  of  airborne  radioactivity  above  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program's  conservative  airborne  radioactivity  limit  in 
occupied  areas  have  been  caused  by  radioactive  particles  from 
radon  and  not  from  the  reactor  plemt.   Procedures  have  been 
developed  to  reduce  the  radon  levels  when  necessary  and  allow 
work  to  continue  after  it  has  been  determined  that  the  elevated 
airborne  radioactivity  is  from  natxirally  occurring  radon. 

Radon  is  also  emitted  from  radium  used  for  making  dials  luminous. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  ti^ere  a  single  radium  dial  such 
as  on  a  wristwatch  has  caused  the  entire  atmosphere  of  a 
submarine  to  exceed  the  airborne  radioactivity  limit  used  for  the 
nuclear  propulsion  plant.   Radium  in  amy  form  has  been  banned 
from  submarines  to  prevent  interference  with  keeping  airborne 
radioactivity  from  the  nuclear  propulsion  plant  as  low  as 
practicable. 

Control  of  Radioactive  Surface  Contaunination 

Perhaps  the  most  restrictive  regulations  in  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program's  radiological  controls  program  are 
established  in  the  requirements  for  the  control  of  radioactive 
contamination.   Work  operations  involving  potential  for  spreading 
radioactive  contamination  use  containments  to  prevent  personnel 
from  becoming  contaminated.   The  controls  for  radioactive 
contamination  are  so  strict  that  precautions  sometimes  have  had 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  tracking  contamination  from  fallout  and 
natural  sources  into  nuclear  areas  because  the  conteunination 
control  limits  used  in  the  nucleao:  areas  were  below  the  levels  of 
fallout  and  natural  contamination  occurring  outside  in  the 
general  public  areas. 

Anticontamination  clothing,  including  coveralls,  hood  (to  cover 
the  head,  ears  and  neck) ,  shoe  covers  and  gloves,  is  provided 
when  needed.   However,  the  basic  approach  is  to  avoid  the  need 
for  anticontamination  clothing  by  containing  the  radioactivity. 
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As  a  result,  most  work  on  radioactive  materials  is  performed  with 
hands  reaching  into  gloves  installed  in  containments,  making  it 
unnecessary  for  the  worker  to  wear  anticontamination  clothing. 
In  addition  to  providing  better  control  over  the  spread  of 
radioactivity,  this  method  has  reduced  radiation  exposure  since 
the  worker  can  usually  do  his  job  better  and  faster  in  his  normal 
work  clothing.   A  basic  requirement  of  contamination  control  is 
monitoring  all  personnel  leaving  any  area  where  radioactive 
contamination  could  possibly  occur.   Workers  are  trained  to 
survey  themselves  (i.e.,  frisk),  and  their  performance  is  checked 
by  radiological  controls  personnel.   Frisking  of  the  entire  body 
is  required,  normally  using  sensitive  hand-held  survey 
instruments.   Major  work  facilities  are  equipped  with  portal 
monitors,  which  are  used  in  lieu  of  hand-held  friskers. 
Personnel  monitor  before,  not  after,  they  wash.   Therefore, 
washing  or  showering  at  the  exit  of  radioactive  work  areas  is  not 
required.   The  basic  philosophy  is  to  prevent  contamination,  not 
wash  it  away. 

Surveys  for  radioactive  contamination  are  taken  frequently  by 
trained  radiological  controls  personnel.   Results  of  these 
surveys  are  reviewed  by  supervisory  personnel  to  provide  a 
double-check  that  no  abnormal  conditions  exist.   The  instruments 
used  for  these  surveys  are  checked  against  a  radioactive 
calibration  source  daily  and  prior  to  use,  and  they  are 
calibrated  at  least  every  six  months. 

Control  of  Food  ^nd  Water 

Smoking,  eating,  drinking  and  chewing  are  prohibited  in 
radioactive  areas.   Aboard  ship,  drinking  water  is  distilled  from 
seawater  by  using  steam.   However,  the  steam  is  not  radioactive 
because  it  is  in  a  secondary  piping  system  separate  from  the 
reactor  plant  radioactive  water.   In  the  event  radioactivity  were 
to  leak  into  the  steam  system,  sensitive  radioactivity  detection 
instruments  which  operate  continuously  would  give  early  warning. 

Wounds 

Skin  conditions  or  open  wounds  which  might  not  readily  be 
decontaminated  are  cause  for  temporary  or  permanent 
disqualification  from  doing  radioactive  work.   Workers  are 
trained  to  report  such  conditions  to  radiological  controls  or 
medical  personnel,  and  radiological  controls  technicians  watch 
for  open  wounds  when  workers  enter  radioactive  work  areas.   In 
the  initial  medical  examination  prior  to  radiation  work  and 
during  subsequent  examinations,  skin  conditions  are  also  checked. 
If  the  cognizant  local  medical  officer  determines  a  wound  is 
sufficiently  healed  or  considers  the  wound  adequately  protected, 
he  may  remove  the  temporary  disqualification. 

There  have  been  only  a  few  cases  of  contaminated  wounds  in  the 
Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program.   In  most  years,  none  occurred. 
Examples  of  such  injuries  which  have  occurred  in  the  past  include 
a  scratched  hand,  a  metallic  sliver  in  a  hand,  a  cut  finger,  and 
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a  puncture  wound  to  a  hand.   These  wounds  occurred  at  the  same 
time  the  person  became  contaminated.   Insoluble  metallic  oxides 
which  make  up  the  radioactive  contamination  remain  primarily  at 
the  wound  rather  than  being  absorbed  into  the  blood  stream. 
These  radioactively  contaminated  wounds  have  been  easily 
decontaminated.   No  case  of  a  conteuninated  wound  is  known  where 
the  radioactivity  present  in  the  wound  was  as  much  as  one  one- 
thousandth  of  that  permitted  for  a  radiation  worker  to  have  in 
his  body. 

Monitoring  for  Internal  Radioactivity 

The  radioactivity  of  most  concern  for  internal  radiation  exposure 
from  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants  is  cobalt-60.   Although  most 
radiation  exposure  from  cobalt-60  inside  the  body  will  be  from 
beta  radiation,  the  gamma  radiation  given  off  makes  cobalt-60 
easy  to  detect.   Complex  whole  body  counters  are  not  required  to 
detect  cobalt-60  at  low  levels  inside  the  body.   For  example, 
one-millionth  of  a  curie  of  cobalt-60  inside  the  lungs  or 
intestines  will  cause  a  measurement  of  two  times  above  the 
background  reading  with  the  standard  hand -he Id  survey  instrument 
used  for  personnel  frisking.   This  amount  of  internal 
radioactivity  will  cause  the  instrvunent  to  reach  the  alarm  level. 
Every  person  is  required  to  monitor  the  entire  body  upon  leaving 
an  area  with  radioactive  surface  contauaination.   Monitoring  the 
entire  body  is  a  requirement  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program;  monitoring  just  hands  and  feet  is  not  permitted. 
Therefore,  if  a  person  had  as  little  as  one-millionth  of  a  curie 
of  cobalt-60  internally,  it  would  readily  be  detected. 

Swallowing  one-millionth  of  a  curie  of  cobalt-60  will  cause 
internal  radiation  exposure  of  eibout  0.08  rem.   The  radioactivity 
will  pass  through  the  body  and  be  excreted  within  a  period  of  a 
little  more  than  one  day. 

One-millionth  of  a  curie  of  cobalt-60  still  remaining  in  the 
lungs  one  day  after  an  inhalation  incident  is  estimated  to  cause 
a  radiation  exposure  of  about  2  rem  to  the  lungs  over  the 
following  year  and  6  rem  total  over  a  lifetime  based  on  standard 
calculative  techniques  recommended  by  the  International 
Conunission  on  Radiological  Protection  (ref  14) .   These  techniques 
provide  a  convenient  way  to  estimate  the  amount  of  radiation 
exposure  a  typical  individual  might  be  expected  to  receive  from 
small  amounts  of  internally  deposited  radioactivity.   These 
techniques  account  for  the  gradual  removal  of  cobalt-60  from  the 
lungs  through  biological  processes  and  the  radioactive  decay  of 
cobalt-bO  with  a  5.3  year  half  life.   However,  if  an  actual  case 
were  to  occur,  the  measured  biological  elimination  rate  would  be 
used  in  determining  the  amount  of  radiation  exposure  received. 

In  addition  to  the  control  measures  to  prevent  internal 
radioactivity  and  the  frisking  frequently  performed  by  those  who 
work  with  radioactive  materials,  more  sensitive  internal 
monitoring  is  also  performed.   Procedures  designed  specifically 
for  monitoring  internal  radioactivity  use  a  type  of  gamma 
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radiation  sensitive  scintillation  detector  which  will  reliably 
detect  an  amount  of  cobalt-60  inside  the  body  that  is  more  than 
one  hundred  times  lower  than  the  one-millionth  of  a  curie  used  in 
the  examples  above.   Shipyards  typically  monitor  each  employee 
for  internal  radioactivity  as  part  of  each  radiation  medical 
examination,  which  is  performed  before  initially  performing 
radiation  work,  after  terminating  radiation  work,  and 
periodically  in  between.   Tenders,  bases,  and  nuclear-powered 
ships  require  personnel  to  be  internally  monitored  before 
initially  assuming  duties  involving  radiation  exposure  and  upon 
terminating  from  such  duties. 

Shipyards,  tenders,  and  bases  also  monitor  periodically  during 
the  year  groups  of  personnel  who  did  the  work  most  likely  to  have 
caused  spread  of  radioactive  contamination.   Any  person,  whether 
at  a  shipyard,  tender,  base  or  aboard  a  nuclear-powered  ship,  who 
has  radioactive  contamination  above  the  limit  anywhere  on  the 
skin  of  his  body  during  regular  monitoring  at  the  exit  from  a 
radioactive  area  is  monitored  for  internal  radioactivity  with  the 
sensitive  detector.   Also  any  person  who  might  have  breathed 
airborne  radioactivity  above  limits  is  monitored  with  the 
sensitive  detector. 

Internal  monitoring  equipment  is  calibrated  each  work  shift  the 
equipment  is  in  use.   This  calibration  involves  checking  the 
equipment's  response  to  a  known  source  of  radiation.   In 
addition,  the  Navy  has  an  independent  quality  assurance  program 
in  which  organizations  performing  internal  monitoring  are  tested 
on  a  periodic  basis.   This  testing  involves  monitoring  a  human- 
equivalent  torso  phantom,  which  contains  an  amount  of 
radioactivity  traceable  to  standards  maintained  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology.   The  exact  amount  of 
radioactivity  in  the  test  phantom  is  not  divulged  to  the 
organization  being  tested  until  after  the  test  is  complete.   Any 
inaccuracies  found  by  these  tests  that  exceed  established 
permissible  error  limits  are  investigated  and  corrected. 

Results  of  Internal  Monitoring  in  1994 

During  1994,  approximately  14,000  personnel  were  monitored  for 
internally  deposited  radioactivity  using  sensitive  scintillation 
detectors  at  the  eight  shipyards  performing  work  associated  with 
Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants.   Equipment  and  procedures 
provide  detection  of  at  least  0.01  millionths  of  a  curie  of 
cobalt-60. 

No  personnel  monitored  during  1994  had  internal  radioactivity 
above  this  level. 


EFFECTS  OF  RADIATION  ON  PERSONNEL 

Control  of  radiation  exposure  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program  has  always  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  any 
exposure,  no  matter  how  small,  involves  some  risk;  however, 
exposure  within  the  accepted  exposure  limits  represents  a  risk 
small  compared  with  normal  hazards  of  life.   The  basis  for  this 
statement  is  presented  below. 

Exposure  to  Radiation  May  Involve  Some  Risk 

Since  the  inception  of  nuclear  power,  scientists  have  cautioned 
that  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  in  addition  to  that  from 
natural  background  may  involve  some  risk.   The  National  Committee 
on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements  in  1954  (ref  l)  and  the 
International  Commission  on  Radiological  Protection  in  1958  (ref 
2)  both  recommended  that  exposures  should  be  kept  as  low  as 
practicable  and  that  unnecessary  exposure  should  be  avoided  to 
minimize  this  risk.   The  International  Commission  on 
Radiological  Protection  in  1962  (ref  16)  explained  the  assumed 
risk  as  follows: 

"The  basis  of  the  Commission's  recommendations  is  that  any 
exposure  to  radiation  may  carry  some  risk.  The  assumption 
has  been  made  that,  down  to  the  lowest  levels  of  dose,  the 
risk  of  inducing  disease  or  disEdoility  in  an  individual 
increases  with  the  dose  accumulated  by  the  individual,  but 
is  small  even  at  the  maximvnn  permissible  levels  recommended 
for  occupational  exposure." 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research  Council 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Biological  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation 
included  similar  statements  in  its  reports  in  the  1956-1961 
period  and  most  recently  in  1990  (ref  17).   In  1960,  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  stated  (ref  4)  that  its  radiation  protection 
guidance  did  not  differ  substantially  from  recommendations  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements,  the 
International  Commission  on  Radiological  Protection,  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.   This  statement  was  again 
reaffirmed  in  1987  (ref  9) . 

One  conclusion  from  these  reports  is  that  radiation  exposures  to 
personnel  should  be  minimized.   This  is  not  a  new  conclusion.   It 
has  been  a  major  driving  force  of  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program . 

Radiation  Exposure  Comparisons 

The  success  of  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Prograun  in  minimizing 
exposures  to  personnel  can  be  evaluated  by  medcing  some  radiation 
exposure  comparisons. 
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Annual  Exposure 

One  important  measure  of  personnel  exposure  is  the  amount  of 
exposure  an  individual  receives  in  a  year.   Tables  2  and  3  show 
that  since  1980,  no  individual  has  exceeded  2  rem  in  a  year  while 
working  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program.   Also,  from 
Table  4  it  can  be  seen  that  the  average  exposure  per  person 
monitored  has  remained  essentially  constant  since  1980  at 
approximately  0.05  rem  for  Fleet  personnel  and  0.13  rem  for 
Shipyard  personnel.   The  following  comparisons  give  perspective 
on  these  individual  annual  doses  in  comparison  to  Federal  limits 
and  other  exposures: 

o  The  maximum  individual  annual  dose  of  2  rem  is  less  than 
the  Federally  allowed  individual  quarterly  dose  of  3  rem. 

o  The  maximum  individual  annual  dose  of  2  rem  is  less  than 
one-half  the  Federal  annual  limit  of  5  rem. 

o  Although  no  person  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program  has  exceeded  2  rem  in  a  year  since  1980,  annually  between 
800  and  7000  workers  at  NRC-licensed  commercial  nuclear-powered 
reactors  have  exceeded  2  rem  in  various  years  over  this  same 
period  (ref  13) . 

o  The  average  annual  exposure  of  0.05  rem  for  Fleet 
personnel  is: 

one  hundredth  the  Federal  annual  limit  of  5  rem. 

approximately  one  third  the  average  annual 
exposure  of  commercial  nuclear  power  plant 
personnel  (ref  13) . 

approximately  one  third  the  average  annual 
exposure  received  by  U.  S.  commercial  airline 
flight  crew  personnel  due  to  cosmic  radiation 
(ref  18) . 

o  The  average  annual  exposure  of  0.13  rem  for  Shipyard 
personnel  is: 

approximately  one  fortieth  of  the  Federal  annual 
limit  of  5  rem. 

-    less  than  the  average  annual  exposure  of 

commercial  nuclear  power  plant  personnel  (ref  13) . 

less  than  the  average  annual  exposure  received  by 
U.  S.  commercial  airline  flight  crew  personnel  due 
to  cosmic  radiation  (ref  18) . 

For  additional  perspective,  the  annual  exposures  for  personnel  in 
the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  may  also  be  compared  to 
natural  background  and  medical  exposures: 
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o  The  maximum  annual  exposure  of  2  rem  is  less  than  half 
the  annual  exposure  from  natural  radioactivity  in  the  soils  in 
some  places  in  the  world,  such  as  Tamil  Nadu,  India  and  Meaipe, 
Brazil  (ref  19) . 

o  The  average  annual  exposure  of  0.05  rem  for  Fleet 
personnel  is: 

less  than  one  fifth  the  average  annual  exposure  to 
a  member  of  the  population  in  the  U.  S.  from 
natural  background  radiation  (ref  20)  . 

-    slightly  less  than  the  difference  in  the  annual 
exposure  due  to  natural  background  radiation 
between  Denver,  Colorado  and  Washington,  D.C. 
(ref  20) . 

o  Fleet  personnel  operating  nuclear-powered  submarines 
receive  less  total  annual  exposure  than  they  would  if  they  were 
stationed  on  shore  performing  work  not  involving  occupational 
radiation  exposure.   This  exposure  is  less,  because  of  the  low 
natural  background  radiation  in  a  steel  hull  submerged  in  the 
ocean  compared  to  the  natural  background  radiation  from  cosmic, 
terrestrial,  and  radon  sources  on  shore  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  shielding  aboard  ship. 

o  The  average  annual  exposure  of  0.13  rem  for  Shipyard 
personnel  is : 

less  than  one  half  the  average  annual  exposure  to 
a  member  of  the  population  in  the  U.  S.  from 
natural  background  radiation  (ref  20) . 

approximately  equal  to  the  exposure  from  common 
diagnostic  medical  x-ray  procedures  such  as  x-rays 
of  the  back  (ref  21) . 

Collective  Dose 

The  sum  of  all  individual  exposures  gives  the  collective  dose. 
Collective  dose  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the  theoretical  effect  on 
the  personnel  occupationally  exposed  from  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program  taken  as  a  group,  and  is  an  indicator  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Program's  efforts  to  minimize  radiation 
exposure.   From  Tables  2  and  3,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
collective  dose  received  by  all  personnel  in  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program  in  1994  was  3,090  man-rem.   The  following 
comparisons  give  perspective  on  this  collective  dose  in 
comparison  to  collective  doses  from  other  occupations.   This 
annual  collective  dose  is: 

o  Less  than  one  half  the  average  annual  collective  dose  to 
a  comparable  number  of  commercial  nuclear  power  plant  personnel 
(ref  13). 
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o  Approximately  equal  to  the  average  annual  collective  dose 
to  a  comparable  number  of  persons  in  the  medical  field  (ref  18) . 

o  Less  than  one  half  the  average  annual  collective  dose  to 
a  comparable  number  of  commercial  airline  flight  crew  personnel 
(ref  18). 

For  even  further  perspective,  the  annual  collective  dose  to 
personnel  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  may  also  be 
compared  to  collective  doses  from  radiation  exposures  not  related 
to  an  individual's  occupation.   This  annual  collective  dose  is: 

o  Approximately  one  fifth  the  average  annual  collective 
dose  of  15,000  man-rem  to  a  comparable  number  of  individuals  in 
the  U.  S.  population  due  to  natural  background  radiation  (ref 
11). 

o  Approximately  half  the  average  annual  collective  dose  of 
6,3  00  man-rem  to  a  comparable  number  of  individuals  in  the  U.  S. 
population  from  diagnostic  medical  procedures  such  as  x-rays  of 
the  back  (ref  21) . 

o  Approximately  one  twentieth  the  average  annual  collective 
dose  of  65,000  man-rem  to  a  comparable  number  of  individuals  in 
the  U.  S.  population  due  to  the  natural  radioactivity  in  tobacco 
smoke  (ref  11)  (rough  comparison  due  to  difficulty  in  estimating 
effective  dose  from  smoking) . 

Conclusions  on  Radiation  Exposure  to  Personnel 

From  the  preceding  comparisons,  it  is  concluded  that  occupational 
exposures  to  individuals  working  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program  are  small  when  compared  to  occupational  exposures  and 
limits  and  are  within  the  range  of  exposures  from  natural 
background  radiation  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  the  world. 
Additionally,  the  total  dose  to  all  persons  (collective  dose) 
each  year  is  small  compared  to  the  collective  doses  to  workers  in 
other  occupations,  and  insignificant  compared  to  the  collective 
doses  to  the  U.  S.  population  from  natural  background  radiation, 
medical  procedures,  and  tobacco  smoke.   In  reference  18  the 
National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements 
reviewed  the  exposures  to  the  U.  S.  working  population  from 
occupational  exposures.   This  included  a  review  of  the 
occupational  exposures  to  personnel  from  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program.   Based  on  this  review,  the  National  Council 
on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements  concluded: 

"These  small  values  (of  occupational  exposure)  reflect  the 
success  of  the  Navy's  efforts  to  keep  doses  as  low  as 
reasonably  achievable  (ALARA) . " 
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studies  of  the  Effects  of  Radiation  on  Humans 

Observations  on  the  biological  effects  of  ionizing  radiation 
began  to  be  made  soon  after  the  discovery  of  x-rays  in  1895  (ref 
17). 

Numerous  references  are  made  in  the  early  literature  concerning 
the  potential  biological  effects  of  exposure  to  ionizing 
radiation.   These  effects  have  been  intensively  investigated  for 
many  years  (ref  22) .   Although  there  still  exists  some 
uncertainty  about  the  exact  level  of  risk,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  has  stated:   "It  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  more 
scientific  evidence  on  the  hazards  of  ionizing  radiation  than  on 
most,  if  not  all,  other  environmental  agents  that  affect  the 
general  public"  (ref  23).   A  large  amount  of  experimental 
evidence  of  radiation  effects  on  living  systems  has  come  from 
laboratory  studies  on  cell  systems  and  on  animals.   However,  what 
sets  our  extensive  knowledge  of  radiation  effects  on  humans  apart 
from  other  hazards  is  the  evidence  that  has  been  obtained  from 
studies  of  human  populations  that  have  been  exposed  to  radiation 
in  various  ways  (ref  23).   The  health  effects  demonstrated  from 
studies  of  people  exposed  to  high  doses  of  radiation  (that  is, 
significantly  higher  than  current  occupational  limits)  include 
the  induction  of  cancer,  cataracts,  sterility,  and  developmental 
abnormalities  from  prenatal  exposure.   Animal  studies  have 
documented  the  potential  for  genetic  effects. 

Near  the  end  of  1993,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  requested  the 
disclosure  of  all  records  and  information  on  radiation 
experiments  involving  human  subjects  performed  or  supported  by 
Department  of  Energy  or  predecessor  agencies.   The  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program  has  never  conducted  or  supported  any  radiation 
experiments  on  humans.   As  discussed  in  this  report,  the  Program 
has  adopted  exposure  limits  recommended  by  national  and 
international  radiation  protection  standards  committees,  such  as 
the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements  and 
the  International  Commission  on  Radiological  Protection,  and  has 
relied  upon  conservative  designs  and  disciplined  operating  and 
maintenance  practices  to  minimize  radiation  exposure  to  levels 
well  below  these  limits. 

High  Dose  Studies 

The  human  study  populations  which  have  contributed  a  large  amount 
of  infomnation  about  the  biological  effects  of  radiation  exposure 
include  the  survivors  of  the  atomic  bombings  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  x-rayed  tuberculosis  patients,  victims  of  various 
radiation  accidents,  patients  that  have  received  radiation 
treatment  for  a  variety  of  diseases,  radium  dial  painters,  and 
inhabitants  of  South  Pacific  islands  that  received  unexpected 
doses  from  fallout  due  to  early  nuclear  weapons  tests.   All  of 
these  populations  received  high  or  very  high  exposures. 

The  studies  of  atomic  bomb  survivors  have  provided  the  single 
most  important  source  of  information  on  the  immediate  and  delayed 
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effects  of  whole  body  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation.   The 
studies  have  been  supported  for  over  4  0  years  by  the  U.  S.  and 
Japanese  governments  and  include  analysis  of  the  health  of  more 
than  100,000  survivors  of  the  bombings.   Continued  follow-up  of 
the  Japanese  survivors  has  changed  the  emphasis  of  concern  from 
genetic  effects  to  the  induction  of  cancer  (ref  24) . 

The  induction  of  cancer  has  been  the  major  late  effect  of 
radiation  exposure  in  the  atomic  bomb  survivors.   The  tissues 
most  sensitive  to  the  induction  of  cancer  appear  to  be  the  bone 
marrow,  thyroid,  and  female  breast.   Other  cancers  linked  to 
radiation,  but  with  a  lower  sensitivity,  include  cancers  of  the 
lung,  stomach,  colon,  bladder,  and  esophagus.   A  wave-like 
pattern  of  leukemia  induction  was  seen  over  time  beginning 
approximately  two  years  after  exposure,  peaking  within  10  years 
of  exposure  and  diminishing  to  near  baseline  levels  after  3  0 
years.   For  other  cancers,  a  statistically  significant  excess  was 
observed  ten  or  more  years  after  exposure,  and  the  excess  risk 
continues  to  rise  slowly  with  time  (ref  25) . 

While  it  is  often  stated  that  radiation  causes  all  forms  of 
cancer,  many  forms  of  cancer  actually  show  no  increase  among 
atomic  bomb  survivors.   These  include  chronic  lymphocytic 
leukemia,  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  cancers  of  the  liver,  pancreas, 
prostate,  and  testis  (ref  24) . 

To  understand  the  impact  of  cancer  induction  from  the  atomic 
bombings,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  number  of  radiation- 
related  cancers  to  the  total  number  of  cancers  expected  in  the 
exposed  group.   In  a  study  sub-group  of  over  40,000  survivors 
with  doses  in  the  range  of  1  rad  to  400  rads  from  the  bombings, 
3,435  had  died  from  cancer  by  1985.   Of  these,  340  cancer  deaths 
are  attributed  to  radiation  exposure  (ref  25) .   At  doses  below  20 
rads,  the  Japanese  data  have  not  revealed  a  statistically" 
significant  excess  of  cancer  (ref  19) .   The  cancer  mortality 
experience  of  the  other  human  study  populations  exposed  to  high 
doses  referenced  above  is  generally  consistent  with  the 
experience  of  the  Japanese  atomic  bomb  survivors  (ref  17) . 

About  30  years  ago  the  major  concern  of  the  effects  from 
radiation  exposure  centered  on  possible  genetic  changes. 
Ionizing  radiation  was  known  to  cause  such  effects  in  many 
species  of  plants  and  animals.   However,  intense  study  of  nearly 
70,000  off-spring  of  atomic  bomb  survivors  has  failed  to  identify 
any  increase  in  genetic  effects.   Based  on  a  recent  analysis, 
humans  now  appear  less  sensitive  to  the  genetic  effects  from 
radiation  exposure  than  previously  thought  (ref  24) . 

Radiation  induced  cataracts  have  been  observed  in  atomic  bomb 
survivors  and  persons  treated  with  very  high  doses  of  x-rays  to 
the  eye.   Approximately  20  years  ago,  potential  cataract 
induction  was  considered  a  matter  of  concern.   However,  more 
recent  research  indicates  the  induction  of  cataracts  by  radiation 
is  considered  to  require  a  high  threshold  dose.   The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  stated  the  threshold  for  a  vision- 
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impairing  cataract  under  conditions  of  protracted  exposure  is 
thought  to  be  no  less  than  800  rem,  which  greatly  exceeds  the 
amount  of  radiation  that  can  be  accumulated  by  the  lens  through 
occupational  exposure  to  radiation  under  normal  working 
conditions  (ref  17) . 

Radiation  damage  to  the  reproduction  cells  at  very  high  doses  has 
been  observed  to  result  in  sterility.   Impairment  of  fertility 
requires  a  dose  large  enough  to  damage  or  deplete  most  of  the 
reproductive  cells  and  is  close  to  a  lethal  dose  if  exposure  is 
to  the  whole  body.   The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  estimates 
the  threshold  dose  necessary  to  induce  sterility  in  the  male,  or 
female,  is  approximately  350  rem,  or  more,  in  a  single  dose  (ref 
17) ,   As  in  the  case  of  cataract  induction,  this  dose  far  exceeds 
the  dose  that  can  be  received  from  occupational  exposure  under 
normal  working  conditions. 

Developmental  abnormalities  were  observed  among  children  of  the 
atomic  bomb  survivors  that  received  high  prenatal  exposure  (that 
is,  their  mother  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  the  exposure) . 
These  abnormalities  included  stunted  growth,  small  head  size,  and 
mental  retardation.   Additionally,  recent  analysis  suggests  that 
during  a  certain  stage  of  development  (the  8th  to  15th  week  of 
pregnancy)  the  developing  brain  appears  to  be  especially 
sensitive  to  radiation.   A  slight  lowering  of  IQ  might  follow 
even  relatively  low  doses  of  10  rem  or  more  (ref  17) . 

From  this  discussion  of  the  health  effects  observed  in  studies  of 
human  populations  exposed  to  high  doses  of  radiation,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  most  important  of  the  effects  from  the  standpoint 
of  occupationally  exposed  workers  is  the  potential  for  induction 
of  cancer  (ref  17) . 

Low  Dose  Studies 

The  cancer  causing  effects  of  radiation  on  the  bone  marrow, 
female  breast,  thyroid,  lung,  stomach,  and  other  organs  reported 
for  the  atomic  bomb  survivors  are  similar  to  findings  reported 
for  other  irradiated  human  populations.   With  few  exceptions, 
however,  the  effects  have  been  observed  only  at  high  doses  and 
high  dose  rates.   Studies  of  populations  chronically  exposed  to 
low-level  radiation  have  not  shown  consistent  or  conclusive 
evidence  of  an  associated  increase  in  the  risk  of  cancer  (ref 
17) .   Attempts  to  observe  increased  cancer  in  human  population 
exposed  to  low  doses  of  radiation  have  been  difficult. 

One  problem  in  such  studies  is  the  number  of  people  needed  to 
provide  sufficient  statistics.   As  the  dose  to  the  exposed  group 
decreases,  the  number  of  people  needed  to  detect  an  increase  in 
cancer  goes  up  at  an  accelerated  rate.   For  example,  for  a  group 
exposed  to  1  rem  (etjuivalent  to  the  average  lifetime  accumulated 
dose  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program)  it  would  take  more 
than  500,000  people  in  order  to  detect  an  excess  in  lung  cancers 
based  on  current  estimates  of  the  risk  (ref  26) .   This  is  more 
than  three  times  the  number  of  persons  that  have  performed 
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nuclear  work  in  all  the  Naval  shipyards  over  the  last  four 
decades.   Another  limiting  factor  is  the  relatively  short  time 
since  low  dose  occupational  exposure  started  being  received  by 
large  groups  of  people.   As  discussed  previously,  data  from  the 
atomic  bomb  survivors  indicates  a  long  latency  period  between  the 
time  of  exposure  and  expression  of  the  disease. 

There  is  also  the  compounding  factor  that  cancer  is  a 
generalization  for  a  group  of  approximately  300  separate 
diseases,  many  being  relatively  rare  and  having  different 
apparent  causes.   It  is  difficult  to  analyze  low  dose  study  data 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  that  some  factor  other  than 
radiation  may  be  causing  an  apparent  increase  in  cancer 
induction.   This  difficulty  is  particularly  apparent  in  studies 
of  lung  cancer,  for  example,  where  smoking  is  such  a  common 
exposure,  is  poorly  documented  as  to  individual  habits,  and  is  by 
far  the  primary  cause  of  lung  cancer.   Because  cancer  induction 
is  statistical  in  nature,  low  dose  studies  are  limited  by  the 
fact  that  an  apparent  observed  small  increase  in  a  cancer  may  be 
due  to  chance  alone. 

Despite  the  above  mentioned  problems,  and  the  lack  of  consistent 
or  conclusive  evidence  from  such  studies  to  date,  low  dose 
studies  fulfill  an  important  function.   They  are  the  only  means 
available  for  eventually  testing  the  validity  of  current  risk 
estimates  derived  from  data  accumulated  at  higher  doses  and 
higher  dose  rates. 

Low  dose  groups  that  have  been,  and  are  currently  being,  studied 
include  groups  exposed  as  a  result  of  medical  procedures;  exposed 
to  fallout  from  nuclear  weapons  testing;  living  near  nuclear 
installations;  living  in  areas  of  high  natural  background 
radiation;  and  occupationally  exposed  to  low  doses  of  radiation. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  reviewed  a  number  of  the  low 
dose  studies  in  references  17  and  23.   Their  overall  conclusion 
from  reviewing  these  studies  was: 

"Studies  of  populations  chronically  exposed  to  low-level 
radiation,  such  as  those  residing  in  regions  of  elevated 
natural  background  radiation,  have  not  shown  consistent  or 
conclusive  evidence  of  an  associated  increase  in  the  risk  of 
cancer."  (ref  17) 

This  conclusion  has  been  supported  by  studies  that  have  been 
completed  since  reference  17  was  published.   For  example  in  1990, 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  completed  a  study  of  cancer  in 
populations  living  near  62  nuclear  facilities  in  the  U.  S.  that 
have  been  in  operation  prior  to  1982.   This  study  included 
commercial  nuclear  power  plants  and  Department  of  Energy 
facilities  involved  in  activities  employirtg  radioactive 
materials.   The  conclusion  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  study 
was: 

"There  was  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  occurrence  of 
leukemia  or  any  other  form  of  cancer  was  generally  higher  in 
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the  (counties  near  the  nuclear  facilities)  than  in  the 
(counties  remote  from  nuclear  facilities)."  (ref  27) 

At  the  request  of  the  Three  Mile  Island  Public  Health  Fund,  an 
investigation  was  performed  by  independent  researchers  of  whether 
or  not  the  pattern  of  cancer  in  the  10-mile  area  surrounding  the 
Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  plant  had  changed  after  the  TMI-2 
accident  in  March  1979  and,  if  so,  whether  the  change  related  to 
radiation  releases  from  the  plant.   A  conclusion  of  this  study 
was: 

"For  accident  emissions,  the  authors  failed  to  find  definite 
effects  of  exposure  on  the  cancer  types  and  population 
subgroups  thought  to  be  most  susceptible  to  radiation.   No 
associations  were  seen  for  leukemia  in  adults  or  for 
childhood  cancers  as  a  group."  (ref  28) 

Of  particular  interest  to  workers  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program  are  studies  of  groups  occupational ly  exposed  to 
radiation.   A  recent  survey  of  radiation-worker  populations  in 
the  U.  S.  shows  there  are  about  350,000  workers  currently  under 
study  (ref  26) .   For  more  than  a  decade.  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program  personnel,  including  those  at  shipyards  and  in  the  Fleet, 
have  been  included  among  populations  being  studied.   These 
studies  are  discussed  below. 

In  1978,  Congress  directed  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  to  perform  a  study  of 
workers  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  (PNS)  in  response  to  an 
article  in  the  Boston  Globe  newspaper  describing  research  by  Dr. 
T.  Najarian  and  Dr.  T.  Colton,  assisted  by  the  Boston  Globe 
staff.   The  report  alleged  that  Portsmouth  workers  who  were 
occupationally  exposed  to  low-level  radiation  suffered  twice  the 
expected  rate  of  overall  cancer  deaths  and  five  times  the 
expected  rate  of  leukemia  deaths.   Congress  also  chartered  an 
independent  oversight  committee  of  nine  national  experts  to 
oversee  the  performance  of  the  study  in  order  to  assure  technical 
adequacy  and  independence  of  the  results.   The  following  is  a 
NIOSH  summary  of  the  study  and  their  results.   This  summary  was 
prepared  by  NIOSH  at  the  conclusion  of  their  last  study  phase  in 
February  1986. 

"In  December,  1980,  NIOSH  researchers  completed  the  first 
report  on  a  detailed  study  of  the  mortality  among  employees 
of  the  shipyard.   Included  in  the  study  were  all  those  who 
had  been  employed  at  PNS  since  January  1,  1952  (the  earliest 
date  that  records  existed  that  could  identify  former 
employees) .   In  this  report  it  was  concluded  that  'Excesses 
of  deaths  due  to  malignant  neoplasms  and  specifically 
due  to  neoplasms  of  the  blood  and  blood-forming  tissue,  were 
not  evident  in  civilian  workers  at  PNS...'  in  contrast  to 
the  results  of  the  original  study  conducted  by  the 
physician.   Later,  in  an  investigation  to  determine  why  the 
physician's  study  results  differed  so  greatly  from  the  NIOSH 
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study,  a  number  of  shortcomings  in  his  original  study  were 
found  that  resulted  in  incorrect  conclusions. 

"To  make  more  certain  that  workers  who  had  died  from 
leukemia  did  not  die  because  of  radiation  exposures  received 
at  the  shipyard,  a  second  study  was  conducted.   That  study 
compared  the  work  and  radiation  histories  of  persons  who 
died  of  leukemia,  with  persons  who  did  not.   In  this 
analysis,  again,  no  relationship  was  found  between  leukemia 
and  radiation,  although  the  NIOSH  researchers  were  unable  to 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  other  occupational  exposures 
having  a  role. 

"In  this  current  and  third  NIOSH  paper,  we  investigated  the 
role  that  radiation  and  other  occupational  exposures  at  the 
shipyard  may  have  had  in  the  development  of  lung  cancer. 
This  study  is  an  outgrowth  of  an  observation  made  in  the 
1980  NIOSH  study  referred  to  above.   The  observation  was 
that  persons  with  greater  than  1  rem  cumulative  exposure  to 
radiation  had  an  increase  in  lung  cancer. 

"In  this  report  entitled,  'Case  Control  Study  of  Lung  Cancer 
in  Civilian  Employees  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard, '  we 
compared  the  work  and  radiation  histories  of  persons  who 
died  of  lung  cancer  with  persons  who  did  not.   We  found  that 
persons  with  radiation  exposures  in  excess  of  1  rem  had  an 
excess  risk  of  dying  of  lung  cancer,  but  the  radiation  was 
in  all  likelihood  not  the  cause.   This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  persons  with  radiation  exposure  tended  also  to  have 
exposure  to  asbestos  (a  known  lung  carcinogen)  and  to 
welding  by-products  (suspected  to  contain  lung 
carcinogens) ." 

Thus,  the  earlier  reports  of  excess  cancer  rates  among  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  workers  exposed  to  low-level  radiation  were  not 
substantiated  by  NIOSH.   The  NIOSH  studies  were  published  in  the 
scientific  literature  in  references  29  through  32. 

In  1991,  researchers  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  completed  a  more  comprehensive 
epidemiological  study  of  the  health  of  workers  at  the  six  Navy 
shipyards  and  two  private  shipyards  that  service  Navy  nuclear- 
powered  ships  (ref  33) .   This  independent  study  evaluated  a 
population  of  70,730  civilian  workers  over  a  period  from  1957, 
beginning  with  the  first  overhaul  of  the  first  nuclear-powered 
submarine  USS  NAUTILUS,  through  1981,  to  determine  whether  there 
was  an  excess  risk  of  leukemia  or  other  cancers  associated  with 
exposure  to  low  levels  of  gamma  radiation. 

This  study  did  not  show  any  cancer  risks  linked  to  radiation 
exposure.   Furthermore,  the  overall  death  rate  among  radiation- 
exposed  shipyard  workers  was  less  than  the  death  rate  for  the 
general  U.  S.  population.   It  is  well  recognized  that  many  worker 
populations  have  lower  mortality  rates  than  the  general 
population,  because  the  workers  must  be  healthy  to  perform  their 
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work.   This  study  shows  that  the  radiation-exposed  shipyard 
population  falls  in  this  category. 

The  death  rate  for  cancer  and  leukemia  among  the  radiation- 
exposed  workers  was  slightly  lower  than  that  for  non-radiation- 
exposed  workers  and  that  for  the  general  U.  S.  population. 
However,  an  increased  rate  of  mesothelioma,  a  type  of  respiratory 
system  cancer  linked  to  asbestos  exposure,  was  found  in  both 
radiation-exposed  and  non-radiation-exposed  shipyard  workers, 
although  the  number  of  cases  was  small  reflecting  the  rarity  of 
this  disease  in  the  general  population.   The  researchers  suspect 
that  shipyard  worker  exposure  to  asbestos  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Program,  when  the  hazards  associated  with  asbestos  were  not 
as  well  understood  as  they  are  today,  might  account  for  this 
increase. 

In  conclusion,  the  Johns  Hopkins  study  found  no  evidence  to 
conclude  that  the  health  of  people  involved  in  work  on  U.  S. 
nuclear-powered  ships  has  been  adversely  affected  by  exposure  to 
low  levels  of  radiation  incidental  to  this  work.   Additional 
studies  are  planned  to  investigate  the  observations  and  update 
the  study  with  data  beyond  1981. 

In  1987,  the  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine  completed  a  study 
(ref  34)  sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  health  of  Navy  personnel  assigned  to  nuclear 
submarine  duty  between  1969  and  1981.   The  objective  of  the 
study,  begun  in  1979,  was  to  determine  whether  the  enclosed 
environment  of  submarines  has  had  any  impact  on  the  health  of 
these  personnel.   Although  not  strictly  designed  as  a  cancer 
study  of  a  low  dose  population,  the  study  did  examine  cancer 
mortality  as  a  function  of  radiation  exposure.   The  study 
concluded  that  submarine  duty  has  not  adversely  impacted  the 
health  of  crewmembers.   Furthermore,  there  was  no  correlation 
between  cancer  mortality  and  radiation  exposure.   These 
observations  were  based  on  comparison  of  death  rates  among  the 
approximately  76,000  officers  and  enlisted  submariners  (all  who 
served  between  1969  and  1981)  against  an  aged-matched  peer  group. 
The  results  of  this  study  were  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Occupational  Medicine  (ref  35) . 

In  1989,  an  article  in  Navy  News  and  Undersea  Technology  reported 
on  the  Yale  study  with  inaccurate  statements  regarding  the  study 
results.   The  article  alleged  that  sailors  in  Fleet  ballistic 
missile  submarines  (SSBNs)  had  an  elevated  cancer  rate  compared 
to  national  rates.   The  allegations  were  based  on  an  incorrect 
interpretation  of  the  data.   The  Navy  News  article  only 
considered  the  cancer  mortality  of  enlisted  sailors  from  SSBNs 
that  had  been  discharged  from  the  Navy  and  reported  an  increase 
in  the  nvimber  of  cancers  versus  the  number  expected.   However, 
the  article  failed  to  recognize  that  the  Navy  medically 
discharges  service  members  with  serious  diseases  who  are  no 
longer  fit  for  full  duty.   Thus,  the  cancer  death  data  for  the 
active  duty  group  of  SSBN  sailors  was  skewed  low,  and  the 
discharged  group  was  skewed  high.   The  active  duty  and  discharged 
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groups  must  be  combined  to  account  for  the  skewing  resulting  from 
the  Navy's  medical  discharge  policy,  in  order  for  a  valid 
comparison  to  be  made  with  the  civilian  peer  group.  Table  7, 
derived  from  the  Yale  study  results,  shows  this  comparison  for 
enlisted  submariners.   The  officer  data  show  similar  trends. 
(Note  the  SSBN  population  was  larger  than  the  fast  attacK 
submarine  (SSN)  population,  hence  the  larger  number  of  expected 
cancer  deaths.   Also,  SSBN  &  SSN  is  defined  as  service  aboard 
both  types  of  submarines.)   As  seen  in  Table  7,  cancer  deaths 
among  both  SSBN  and  SSN  sailors  are  actually  less  than  cancer 
deaths  among  their  age-matched  peers  in  the  civilian  population. 


TABLE  7 

YALE 

STUDY  RESULTS 

Enlisted 

Submariners 

(76,160) 

Cancer 

Deaths 

Observed 

Cancer 
Deaths 

SSBN 

SSN 

SSBN  &  SSN 

Total 

55 
18 
-A 
77 

61 

36 

_12 
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Radiation 

One  of  the  major  aims  of  the  studies  of  exposed  populations  as 
discussed  above  is  to  develop  numerical  estimates  of  the  risk  of 
radiation  exposure.   These  risk  estimates  are  useful  in 
addressing  the  question  of  how  hazardous  radiation  exposure  is, 
evaluating  and  setting  radiation  protection  standards,  and 
helping  resolve  claims  for  compensation  by  exposed  individuals. 

The  development  of  numerical  risk  estimates  has  many 
uncertainties.   As  discussed  above,  excess  cancers  attributed  to 
radiation  exposure  can  only  be  observed  in  populations  exposed  to 
high  doses  and  high  dose  rates.   However,  the  risk  estimates  are 
needed  for  use  in  evaluating  exposures  from  low  doses  and  low 
dose  rates.   Therefore,  the  risk  estimates  derived  from  the  high 
dose  studies  must  be  extrapolated  to  low  doses.   This 
extrapolation  introduces  a  major  uncertainty.   The  shape  of  the 
curve  used  to  perform  this  extrapolation  becomes  a  matter  of 
hypothesis  (that  is,  assumption)  rather  than  observation.   The 
inability  to  observe  the  shape  of  this  extrapolated  curve  is  a 
major  source  of  controversy  over  the  appropriate  risk  estimate. 


Scientific  committees,  such  as  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
(ref  17) ,  the  United  Nations  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects 
of  Atomic  Radiation  (ref  19) ,  and  the  National  Council  on 
Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements  (ref  12)  all  conclude  that 
accvunulation  of  dose  over  weeks,  or  months,  as  opposed  to  in  a 
single  dose,  is  expected  to  reduce  the  risk  appreciably.   A  dose 
rate  effectiveness  factor  (DREF)  is  applied  as  a  divisor  to  the 
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risk  estimates  at  high  doses  to  permit  extrapolation  to  low 
doses.   The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (ref  17)  suggested  that 
a  range  of  DREF's  between  2  and  10  may  be  applicable  and  reported 
a  best  estimate  of  4  based  on  laboratory  animal  studies. 
However,  despite  these  conclusions  by  the  scientific  committees, 
some  critics  argue  that  the  risk  actually  increases  at  low  doses 
while  others  argue  that  cancer  induction  is  a  threshold  effect 
and  the  risk  is  zero  below  the  threshold  dose.   As  stated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  section,  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program 
has  always  conservatively  assumed  radiation  exposure,  no  matter 
how  small,  may  involve  some  risk. 

In  1972,  both  the  United  Nations  Scientific  Committee  on  the 
Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Biological 
Effects  of  Ionizing  Radiations  issued  reports  (refs  36  and  37) 
which  estimated  numerical  risks  for  specific  types  of  cancer  from 
radiation  exposure  to  humans.   Since  then,  national  and 
international  scientific  committees  have  been  periodically  re- 
evaluating and  revising  these  numerical  estimates  based  on  the 
latest  data  and  information.   The  roost  recent  risk  estimates  are 
from  the  same  two  committees  and  are  contained  in  their  1988  and 
1990  reports,  respectively  (refs  17  and  19).   In  these  reports, 
both  committees  provided  risk  estimates  which  were  larger  than 
the  risk  estimates  in  their  previous  reports.   This  increase  in 
the  new  estimates  was  due  to  the  use  of  new  models  for  projecting 
the  risk  into  the  future,  revised  dose  estimates  for  survivors  of 
the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  atomic  bombs,  and  additional  data  on 
the  cancer  experience  by  both  atomic  bomb  survivors  and  persons 
exposed  to  radiation  for  medical  purposes.   A  risk  estimate  for 
radiation-induced  cancer  derived  from  the  most  recent  analysis, 
references  17  and  19,  can  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

In  a  group  of  10,000  workers  in  the  U.  S.,  a  total  of 
about  2,000  (20  percent)  will  normally  die  of  cancer. 
If  each  of  the  10,000  received  over  his  or  her  career 
an  additional  one  rem,  then  an  estimated  4  additional 
cancer  deaths  (0.04  percent)  might  occur.  Therefore, 
the  average  worker's  lifetime  risk  of  cancer  has  been 
increased  nominally  from  20  percent  to  20.04  percent. 

The  above  risk  estimate  was  extrapolated  from  estimates 
applicable  to  high  doses  and  dose  rates  using  a  DREF  of  about  2. 
This  estimate  probably  overstates  the  true  lifetime  risk  at  low 
doses  and  dose  rates,  because  a  DREF  of  2  is  at  the  low  end  of 
probable  DREF  values.   The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (ref  17), 
in  assessing  the  various  sources  of  uncertainty,  concluded  that 
the  true  lifetime  risk  may  be  contained  within  an  interval  which 
extends  from  zero  to  about  a  factor  of  three  higher  than  the 
above.   The  Academy  points  out  that  the  lower  limit  of 
uncertainty  extends  to  zero  risk,  "as  the  possibility  that  there 
may  be  no  risks  from  exposure  comparable  to  external  natural 
background  radiation  cannot  be  ruled  out." 
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These  statistics  can  be  used  to  develop  a  risk  estimate  for 
personnel  exposed  to  radiation  associated  with  Naval  nuclear 
propulsion  plants.   As  stated  previously,  the  average  lifetime 
accumulated  exposure  is  1.2  rem  for  all  Shipyard  personnel  and 
0.8  rem  for  all  Fleet  personnel.   Therefore,  based  on  a  Program- 
wide  average  of  about  1  rem  and  the  risk  estimate  presented 
above,  the  average  worker's  lifetime  cancer  risk  in  the  Naval 
Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  may  be  increased  a  very  small  amount, 
from  20  percent  to  20.04  percent. 

Risk  Comparisons 

Table  8  compares  calculated  risks  from  occupational  exposure  in 
the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  to  other  occupational  risks. 
This  allows  us  to  evaluate  the  relative  hazard  of  this  risk 
versus  risks  normally  accepted  in  the  workplace.   It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  radiation  risk  is  calculated  based  on  risk 
estimates,  whereas  the  other  occupational  risks  are  based  on 
actual  death  statistics  for  the  occupation. 

TABLE  8 

LIFETIME  OCCUPATIONAL  RISKS 

Lifetime  Risk 
Occupation  (ref  12)  Percent 

Mining,  quarrying  2.8 

Agriculture  2 . 2 

Construction  1.8 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  1.3 

All  Industries  Average  0.5 

Government  0 . 4 

Services  0 . 3 

Manufacturing  0.3 

Trade  0 . 2 

Radiation  exposure  associated 

with  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  0.04 

plants  (risk  estimate) 

Further  perspective  on  the  lifetime  risk  from  radiation  exposure 
in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  may  be  gained  by 
comparison  to  other  everyday  risks  as  shown  in  Table  9 . 


'  AsBumee  working  from  18  to  65  (47  years). 
48 
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SOME  COMMONPLACE  LIFETIME  RISKS 

Lifetime  Risk^ 
Risk  (ref  38)  Percent 

Smoking  12 

Motor  Vehicle  Accidents  1.3 

Home  Accidents  0.79 

Falls  0.45 

Drowning  0.26 

Fires  0.20 

Accidental  Poisoning  0.10 

Firearms  0.07 

Electrocution  0 . 04 

Radiation  exposure  associated 

with  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  0.04 

plants  (risk  estimate) 

Low-X^eve;  padiatjon  Controversy 

In  low-level  radiation,  as  in  other  areas,  a  very  effective  way 
to  frighten  people  is  to  claim  that  no  one  knows  what  the  effects 
are.   This  has  been  repeated  so  often  that  it  has  almost  become 
an  article  of  faith  that  no  one  knows  the  effects  of  low-level 
radiation  on  humans.   The  critics  are  able  to  make  this  statement 
because,  as  discussed  above,  human  studies  of  low-level  radiation 
exposure  are  unable  to  be  conclusive  as  to  whether  or  not  an 
effect  exists  in  the  exposed  groups,  because  of  the  extremely  low 
incidence  of  an  effect.   Therefore,  assumptions  are  needed 
regarding  extrapolation  from  high  dose  groups.   The  reason  low 
dose  studies  are  not  able  to  be  conclusive  is  because  the  risk, 
if  it  exists  at  these  low  levels,  is  too  small  to  be  seen  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  other  risks  of  life. 

The  fact  that  a  controversy  exists  is  evidence  that  the  radiation 
risk  is  small. 

In  summary,  the  effect  of  radiation  exposures  at  occupational 
levels  is  extremely  small.   There  are  physical  limits  to  how  far 
scientists  can  go  to  ascertain  precisely  the  size  of  this  risk, 
but  it  is  known  to  be  small.   Instead  of  proclaiming  how  little 
is  knotm  about  low-level  radiation,  it  is  more  appropriate  to 
emphasize  how  much  is  known  about  the  small  actual  effects. 


'  Smoking  assumes  at  risk  from  32  to  72  (40  years)  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Accidents  assume  at  risk  from  18  to  72  (54  years).  Other  risks  assume  at  risk 
for  lifetime  (72  years). 
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Conclusions  on  the  Effects  of  Radiation  on  Personnel 

This  perspective  provides  a  better  position  to  answer  the 
question,  "Is  radiation  safe?"   If  safe  means  zero  effect,  then 
the  conclusion  would  have  to  be  that  radiation  may  be  unsafe. 
But  to  be  consistent,  background  radiation  and  medical  radiation 
would  also  have  to  be  considered  unsafe.   Or  more  simply,  being 
alive  is  unsafe. 

"Safe"  is  a  relative  term.   Comparisons  are  necessary  for  actual 
meaning.   For  a  worker,  safe  means  the  risk  is  small  compared  to 
other  risks  accepted  in  normal  work  activities.   Aside  from  work, 
safe  means  the  risk  is  small  compared  to  the  risks  routinely 
accepted  in  life. 

Each  recommendation  on  limits  for  radiation  exposure  from  the 
scientific  and  advisory  organizations  referenced  herein  has 
emphasized  the  need  to  minimize  radiation  exposure.   Thus,  the 
Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  is  committed  to  keeping 
radiation  exposure  to  personnel  as  low  as  reasonably  achievable. 
No  level  of  radiation  exposure  has  been  identified  for  which 
responsible  organizations  have  agreed  there  is  no  effect. 
Similarly,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  activity  of  man  for 
which  one  can  confidently  state  the  risk  is  zero.   However,  the 
above  summaries  show  that  the  risk  from  radiation  exposure 
associated  with  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants  is  low  compared 
to  the  risks  normally  accepted  in  industrial  work  and  in  daily 
life  outside  of  work. 
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CLAIMS  FOR  RADIATION  INJURY  TO  PERSONNEL 

Personnel  who  consider  they  have  or  might  have  had  occupational 
injury  may  file  claims.   Naval  shipyard  personnel  are  employees 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  and  therefore  file  claims  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor's  Office  of  Workers'  Compensation.   Shipyards 
hold  no  hearings  on  injury  claims.   They  are  not  handled  in  an 
adversary  procedure.   The  claim  does  not  even  have  to  be  filed 
through  the  shipyard.   The  shipyard  is  not  permitted  to  appeal  a 
decision,  but  the  employee  may  appeal.   The  primary  consideration 
in  the  Federal  laws  and  procedures  set  up  for  injury  compensation 
is  to  take  care  of  the  Federal  employee.   The  program  to 
compensate  Federal  employees  is  well  publicized. 

In  private  shipyards  injury  compensation  claims  are  handled  under 
the  Longshore  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act.   The  claim 
may  be  handled  through  the  shipyard's  insurance  carrier  or  by  a 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  claims  examiner.   Either  the  employee 
or  the  employer  may  appeal. 

Claims  for  military  personnel  concerning  prior  duty  are  handled 
through  the  Veterans  Administration. 

There  have  been  a  total  of  244  claims  filed  for  injury  from 
radiation  associated  with  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants.   One 
hundred  twenty-six  originated  from  employees  of  the  six  Naval 
shipyards,  fifty-eight  from  private  shipyards,  and  sixty  from 
Navy  personnel.   These  claims  are  summarized  in  Table  10.   As 
shown  in  Table  10,  more  than  half  the  claims  have  been  filed  for 
injuries  other  than  cancer  or  leukemia.   Three-fourths  of  the 
claims  filed  for  cancer  or  leukemia  involved  workers  with 
lifetime  radiation  exposures  less  than  the  5  rem,  which  is  the 
exposure  a  nuclear  worker  is  permitted  to  receive  in  one  year  by 
Federal  Regulations. 

TABLE  10 

CLAIMS  FOR  RADIATION  INJURY  TO  PERSONNEL 

Claims 

Denied       Claims 
or  Deferred    Active 

30  2 


Injury 
Claimed 

Claims 
Filed 

Claims 

Leukemia 

35 

3 

Cancer  Other 
Than  Leukemia 

83 

1 

Other 

126 

5 

TOTAL 

244 

9 
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Naval  shipyard  personnel's  workers'  compensation  claims  are 
generally  decided  upon  by  the  Office  of  Workers'  Compensation 
within  one  to  two  years  of  filing.   The  Longshore  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act,  however,  will  not  require  a  decision 
on  a  case  subsequent  to  filing  unless  it  is  actively  pursued  by 
the  claimant.   For  cases  that  are  not  actively  pursued,  the  claim 
may  lie  dormant  for  many  years  theoretically  to  be  pursued  at  a 
later  date,  whereupon  a  decision  will  be  made.   For  the  purpose 
of  Table  10,  claims  which  have  had  no  activity  in  the  last  five 
years  are  listed  as  deferred. 

Nine  claims  have  been  awarded  for  which  radiation  was  an  alleged 
causal  agent:   three  for  leukemia  in  1968,  1979,  and  1991;  four 
for  cataracts  of  the  eyes  in  1971,  1974,  1977,  and  1982;  one  for 
leukocytosis  in  1969,  and  one  for  bile  duct/pancreatic  cancer  in 
1980.   The  Office  of  Workers'  Compensation  awarded  three  claims 
and  the  Veterans  Administration  awarded  six  claims.   For  VA 
claims,  other  considerations  such  as  whether  the  injury  is 
reasonably  considered  to  have  occurred  while  the  claimant  was  in 
the  Armed  Forces  and  other  causal  factors  are  used  when  awarding 
claims.   The  Navy  considers  all  nine  of  these  awards  were 
unjustified  on  the  basis  of  radiation  exposure  as  follows: 

o    One  leukemia  case  had  a  lifetime  occupational  exposure 
of  5.38  rem.   The  claimant  had  also  received  hundreds 
of  rem  in  medical  radiation  exposure  for  adenoids.   If 
radiation  were  to  be  selected  as  the  cause  of  this 
leukemia,  then  the  occupational  exposure  could  not  have 
been  more  than  a  tiny  part  of  the  total  radiation 
exposure. 

o    The  second  leukemia  case  had  a  lifetime  occupational 
exposure  of  1.00  rem.   This  amount  of  radiation 
exposure  is  small  and  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  of  exposure  the  claimant  will  receive  during  his 
life  from  natural  background  and  medical  radiation. 

o    The  third  leukemia  case  had  a  lifetime  occupational 
exposure  of  4.20  rem  (2.98  rem  of  which  was  received 
while  in  the  U.  S.  Navy) .   This  amount  of  exposure  is 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  exposure  the  claimant  was 
allowed  under  Federal  limits  for  the  twelve  years  he 
was  occupationally  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation. 

o    Two  of  the  cataract  cases  had  lifetime  radiation 

exposures  of  about  3  rem,  one  case  had  less  than  1  rem, 
and  one  case  had  0.02  rem.   Of  these  cases,  even  the 
highest  exposure,  3  rem,  is  hundreds  of  times  smaller 
than. needed  to  produce  cataracts  in  the  eyes. 

o    The  leukocytosis  (elevated  white  blood  cell  count)  case 
had  a  lifetime  occupational  exposure  of  15.5  rem  which 
was  received  over  an  eight  year  period.   This  case  was 
evaluated  by  the  medical  research  center  of  a  national 
laboratory,  which  concluded  that  the  cause  of  the 

52 
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leukocytosis  was  unknown.   In  addition,  leukocytosis 
has  not  been  shown  to  be  associated  with  low- level 
occupational  radiation  exposure. 

o    The  bile  duct  and  pancreatic  cancer  case  was  awarded 

for  a  lifetime  occupational  exposure  of  2.37  rem.   This 
amount  of  radiation  is  less  than  the  quarterly  limit  of 
3  rem  and  the  annual  limit  of  5  rem.   Further,  this 
person  received  about  four  times  the  amount  of  his 
■  occupational  exposure  from  natural  background  and 
medical  exposures  over  his  lifetime. 

In  addition  to  the  above  claims,  six  suits  have  been  filed  in 
court  alleging  injury  from  radiation.   One  suit  involved 
leukemia;  three  involved  cancers;  and  the  two  others  did  not 
involve  a  cancer.   Four  of  these  suits  were  dismissed,  one  was 
settled,  and  one  is  pending. 
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AUDITS  AND  REVIEWS 

Checks  and  cross-checks,  audits,  and  inspections  of  nximerous 
kinds  have  been  shown  to  be  essential  in  maintaining  high 
standards  of  radiological  controls.   First,  each  worker  is 
specially  trained  in  radiological  controls  as  it  relates  to  his 
own  job.   Second,  written  procedures  exist  which  require  verbatim 
compliance.   Third,  radiological  controls  technicians  and  their 
supervisors  oversee  radioactive  work.   Fourth,  personnel 
independent  of  radiological  controls  technicians  are  responsible 
for  personnel  radiation  exposure  records. 

Fifth,  a  strong  independent  audit  program  is  required  covering 
all  radiological  controls  requirements.   In  all  shipyards  this 
radiological  audit  group  is  independent  of  the  radiological 
controls  organization  and  its  findings  are  reported  regularly  to 
senior  shipyard  management,  including  the  shipyard  commander. 
This  group  performs  continuing  surveillance  of  radioactive  work. 
It  conducts  in-depth  audits  of  specific  areas  of  radiological 
controls.   This  group  checks  all  radiological  controls 
requirements  at  least  annually. 

Sixth,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Energy  assigns  to  each  shipyard  a 
representative  who  reports  to  the  Director  of  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program  at  headquarters.   One  assistant  to  this 
representative  is  assigned  full  time  to  audit  and  review 
radiological  controls,  both  in  nuclear-powered  ships  and  in  the 
shipyard.   Seventh,  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  headquarters 
personnel  conduct  periodic  inspections  of  radiological  controls 
in  each  shipyard.   Similarly,  there  are  multiple  levels  of  audits 
and  inspections  for  the  other  Naval  shore  facilities,  tenders, 
and  nuclear-powered  ships. 

In  addition,  various  aspects  of  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program  have  been  reviewed  by  other  Government  agencies.   For 
example,  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  conducted  an  evaluation  of  the  radiological  controls 
program  at  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  in  conjunction  with  its 
mortality  study  at  the  shipyard  (discussed  earlier  in  this 
report) .   NIOSH  published  the  results  of  its  evaluation  in  a 
report  (ref  39)  in  April  1983,  which  stated  the  following 
conclusions  (quoted  verbatim) : 

o    The  employee  dose  data  provided  NIOSH  by  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  is  complete  and  provides  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  individual  worker's  dose. 

o    The  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  personnel  dosimetry 

progreun  provides  accurate  internal  and  external  dose 
data. 

o    The  external  and  internal  doses  received  by  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  personnel  are  low  compared  to  present 
occupational  exposvire  guidelines. 
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o    The  probability  of  unreported  accidents/ incidents  or 
undocumented  exposures  is  extremely  small. 

o    The  radiological  controls  employed  are  adequate  to 

protect  the  worker  from  internal  and  external  hazards. 

o    The  impact  of  the  nuclear  work  at  Portsmouth  Naval 

Shipyard  to  the  surrounding  environment  is  minimal  or 
negligible. 

o    Nuclear  operations  at  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  are  not 
contributing  a  significant  radiation  dose  to  the 
general  public. 
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ABNORMAL  OCCURRENCES 
I 
It  is  a  facti  of  human  nature  that  people  make  mistakes.   The  key 
to  a  good  radiological  controls  progreun  is  to  find  the  mistakes 
while  they  are  small  and  prevent  the  combinations  of  mistakes 
that  lead  to  more  serious  consequences.   The  preceding  section  on 
inspections  supports  the  conclusion  that  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program  gives  more  attention  to  errors  and  their 
prevention  than  to  any  other  single  subject.   Requiring  constant 
focus  on  improving  performance  of  radiological  work  has  proven 
effective  in  reducing  errors. • 

In  addition,  radiological  controls  technicians  are  authorized  and 
required  to  stop  anyone  performing  work  in  a  manner  which  could 
lead  to  radiological  deficiencies.   One  definition  of 
"deficiency"  is  a  failure  to  follow  a  written  procedure  verbatim. 
However,  the  broadest  interpretation  of  the  term  "deficiency"  is 
used  in  the  Navy's  radiological  controls  program.   Anything 
involved  with  radiation  or  radioactivity  which  could  have  been 
done  better  is  also  considered  a  radiological  deficiency. 

Radiological  deficiencies  receive  management  attention.   There  is 
a  higher  level  of  deficiency  that  is  defined  as  a  radiological 
incident.   Incidents  receive  further  management  review,  including 
evaluation  by  senior  personnel  at  headquarters  and  review  by  the 
Director  of  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program.   Improvement 
programs  over  the  years  have  constantly  aimed  at  reducing  the 
numbers  of  radiological  incidents.   As  improvements  occurred,  the 
definition  of  what  constituted  an  incident  was  changed  to  define 
smaller  deficiencies  as  incidents.   These  changes  were  necessary 
so  that  the  incident  reporting  system  would  continue  to  play  a 
key  role  in  upgrading  radiological  controls.   As  a  result,  it  is 
not  practicable  to  measure  performance  over  time  merely  by 
counting  numbers  of  radiological  incidents  or  deficiencies. 

The  Department  of  Energy  and  its  predecessors  have  used  a 
separate  reporting  system  that  has  been  nearly  constant  over  time 
and  therefore  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison.   This  system 
defines  a  Type  A  radiation  exposure  occurrence  as  an  event  which 
causes  an  individual's  external  radiation  exposure  to  exceed  25 
rem  in  one  incident  or  one  year  (ref  40) .   The  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  uses  a  similar  criteria  to  define  an  abnormal 
occurrence;  abnormal  occurrences  are  included  in  the  NRC's 
quarterly  report  to  Congress.   The  Navy  regularly  evaluates 
radiological  events  using  these  criteria  for  comparison. 

Since  th«  beginning  of  operations  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Prograa,  there  has  not  been  a  single  incident  which  met  the 
criteria  of  a  Type  A  or  abnormal  occurrence. 

The  policy  of  the  Navy  is  to  provide  for  close  cooperation  and 
effective  communication  with  state  radiological  officials 
involving  occurrences  that  might  cause  concern  because  of 
radiological  effects  associated  with  the  ships  or  shore 
facilities.   The  Navy  has  reviewed  radiological  matters  with 
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state  radiological  officials  in  the  states  where  Naval  nuclear- 
powered  ships  are  based  or  overhauled.   Although  there  has  never 
been  an  abnormal  occurrence  which  has  resulted  in  radiological 
effects  to  the  public  outside  these  facilities  or  which  resulted 
in  radiological  injury  to  residents  of  the  states  working  inside 
these  facilities,  states  were  notified  when  inquiries  showed 
public  interest  in  the  possibility  such  events  had  occurred. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  environmental  effect  of  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes 
originating  from  U.S.  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants  and  their 
support  facilities  is  assessed.   The  total  long-lived  gamma 
radioactivity  in  liquids  discharged  to  all  ports  and  harbors  from 
the  one  hundred  twenty-one  Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  and 
supporting  tenders,  Naval  bases  and  shipyards  was  less  than  0.002 
curie  in  1994.   This  report  confirms  that  procedures  used  by  the 
Navy  to  control  releases  of  radioactivity  from  U.S.  Naval 
nuclear-powered  ships  and  their  support  facilities  are  effective 
in  protecting  the  environment  and  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
general  public.   These  procedures  have  ensured  that  no  member  of 
the  general  public  has  received  measurable  radiation  exposure  as 
a  result  of  current  operations  of  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program . 
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SUMMARY 

The  radioactivity  in  materials  discussed  in  this  report 
originates  in  the  pressurized  water  reactors  of  U.S.  Naval 
nuclear-powered  ships.   As  of  the  end  of  1994,  the  U.S.  Navy  had  99 
nuclear-powered  submarines,  13  nuclear-powered  surface  ships  and 
two  moored  training  ships  in  operation.   Support  facilities 
involved  in  construction,  maintenance,  overhaul  and  refueling  of 
these  nuclear  propulsion  plants  include  eight  shipyards,  twelve 
tenders  and  four  submarine  bases.   This  report  describes  disposal 
of  radioactive  liquid,  transportation  and  disposal  of  solid  wastes, 
monitoring  of  the  environment  to  determine  the  effect  of 
radioactive  releases,  and  updates  reports  on  this  subject  issued  by 
the  Navy  in  references  1  through  5.*   This  report  concludes  that 
radioactivity  associated  with  U.S.  Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  has 
had  no  significant  or  discernible  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
environment.   A  summary  of  the  radiological  information  supporting 
this  conclusion  follows: 

From  the  start  of  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program,  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Navy  has  been  to  reduce  to  the  minimum 
practicable  the  amounts  of  radioactivity  released  into  harbors. 
Navy  procedures  to  accomplish  this  have  been  reviewed  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy,  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency.   The  total  long-lived 
gamma  radioactivity  released  within  twelve  miles  from  shore  from 
all  U.S.  Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  and  their  support  facilities 
in  recent  years  is  shown  in  Table  1;  this  includes  all  harbors  both 
U.S.  and  foreign  entered  by  these  ships. 

As  a  measure  of  the  significance  of  these  data,  if  one  person 
were  able  to  drink  the  entire  amount  of  radioactivity  discharged 
into  any  harbor  in  any  of  the  last  twenty- four  years,  that  person 
would  not  exceed  the  annual  radiation  exposure  permitted  for  an 
individual  worker  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

Environmental  monitoring  is  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Navy  in  U.S. 
and  foreign  harbors  frequented  by  U.S.  Naval  nuclear -powered  ships. 
This  monitoring  consists  of  analyzing  harbor  sediment,  water  and 
marine  life  samples  for  radioactivity  associated  with  Naval  nuclear 
propulsion  plants,  radiation  monitoring  around  the  perimeter  of 
support  facilities  and  effluent  monitoring.   Environmental  samples 
from  each  of  these  harbors  are  also  checked  at  least  annually  by  a 
Department  of  Energy  laboratory  to  ensure  analytical  procedures  are 
correct  and  standardized. 


References  are  listed  on  page  32. 
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Independent  environmental  monitoring  has  been  conducted  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  U.S.  harbors  during  the  past 
several  decades.   The  results  of  these  extensive,  detailed  surveys 
have  been  consistent  with  Navy  results.   These  surveys  have  again 
confirmed  that  U.S.  Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  and  support 
facilities  have  had  no  significant  effect  on  the  radioactivity  of 
the  environment . 

TABLE  1    RADIOACTIVE  LIQUID  RELEASED  TO  HARBORS  FROM  U.S.  NAVAL 
NUCLEAR -POWERED  SHIPS  AND  THEIR  SUPPORT  FACILITIES 

Number  of  Ships 
Year  In  Operation 

1971  100 

1972  104 

1973  107 

1974  111 

1975  113 

1976  115 

1977  120 

1978  124 

1979  126 

1980  126 

1981  133 

1982  137 

1983  142 

1984  144 

1985  147 

1986  149 

1987  148 

1988  148 

1989  147 

1990  143 

1991  140 

1992  135 

1993  121 

1994  112 


Radioactivity-Curies 

(less  tritium) 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 

less 

than 

0.002 
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RADIOACTIVE  LIQUID  PROCESSING  AND  CONTROL 

Policy  and  Procedures  Minimizing  Release  of  Radioactivity  in 
Harbors 


The  policy  of  the  U.S.  Navy  is  to  reduce  to  the  minimum 
practicable  the  amounts  of  radioactivity  released  to  the 
environment,  particularly  within  twelve  miles  of  shore  including 
harbors.   This  policy  is  consistent  with  applicable  recommendations 
issued  by  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  (incorporated  into  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  1970),  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurements,  International  Commission  on  Radiological  Protection, 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  National  Academy  of 
Sciences- -National  Research  Council  (references  6  through  15) . 
Keeping  releases  small  minimizes  the  radioactivity  available  to 
build  up  in  the  environment  or  to  concentrate  in  marine  life.   To 
implement  this  policy  of  minimizing  releases,  the  Navy  has  issued 
standard  instructions  defining  radioactive  release  limits  and 
procedures  to  be  used  by  U.S.  Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  and  their 
support  facilities.   These  instructions  were  reviewed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy,  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Source  of  Radioactivity 

In  the  shipboard  reactors,  pressurized  water  circulating 
through  the  reactor  core  picks  up  the  heat  of  nuclear  reaction. 
The  reactor  cooling  water  circulates  through  a  closed  piping  system 
to  heat  exchangers  which  transfer  the  heat  to  water  in  a  secondary 
steam  system  isolated  from  the  primary  cooling  water.   The  steam  is 
then  used  as  the  source  of  power  for  the  propulsion  plant  as  well 
as  for  auxiliary  machinery.   Releases  from  the  shipboard  reactors 
occur  primarily  when  reactor  coolant  water  expands  as  a  result  of 
being  heated  to  operating  temperature;  this  coolant  passes  through 
a  purification  system  ion  exchange  resin  bed  prior  to  being 
transferred  from  the  ship. 

The  principal  source  of  radioactivity  in  liquid  effluents  is 
trace  amounts  of  corrosion  and  wear  products  from  reactor  plant 
metal  surfaces  in  contact  with  reactor  cooling  water. 
Radionuclides  with  half -lives  of  approximately  one  day  or  greater 
in  these  corrosion  and  wear  products  include  tungsten  187, 
chromium  51,  hafnium  181,  iron  59,  iron  55,  nickel  63,  niobium  95, 
zirconium  95,  tantalum  182,  manganese  54,  cobalt  58,  and  cobalt  60. 
The  most  predominant  of  these  is  cobalt  60,  which  has  a  5.3  year 
half -life.   Cobalt  60  also  has  the  most  restrictive  concentration 
limit  in  water  as  listed  by  organizations  which  set  radiological 
standards  in  references  6  and  7  for  these  corrosion  and  wear 
radionuclides.   Therefore,  cobalt  60  is  the  primary  radionuclide  of 
interest  for  naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants. 
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Radioactivity  Removal  From  Liquid  at  Shore  Facilities 

Radioactive  liquids  at  shore  facilities  are  collected  in 
stainless  steel  tanks  and  processed  through  a  processing  system  to 
remove  most  of  the  radioactivity  (exclusive  of  tritium)  prior  to 
collection  in  a  clean  tank  for  reuse.   Even  after  processing  to 
approximately  10"°  microcuries  of  gamma  radioactivity  per 
milliliter,  reactor  coolant  is  reused  rather  than  discharged. 
Figure  1  shows  a  simplified  block  diagram  of  the  liquid  processing 
system  which  consists  of  particulate  filters,  activated  carbon  bed 
filters,  mixed  hydrogen  hydroxyl  resin  and  colloid  removal  resin 
beds.   This  type  of  processing  system  has  been  developed  and  used 
successfully  to  produce  high  quality  water  containing  very  low 
radioactivity  levels. 

Liquid  Releases  in  Harbors 

The  total  amount  of  long-lived  gamma  radioactivity  released 
into  harbors  and  seas  within  twelve  miles  of  shore  have  been  less 
than  0.002  curie  during  each  of  the  last  twenty-four  years.   This 
total  is  for  releases  from  U.S.  Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  and 
from  the  supporting  shipyards,  tenders  and  submarine  bases,  and  at 
operating  bases  and  home  ports  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas  and  all 
other  U.S.  and  foreign  ports  which  were  visited  by  Naval 
nuclear-powered  ships. 

To  put  this  small  quantity  of  radioactivity  into  perspective, 
it  is  less  than  the  quantity  of  naturally  occurring  radioactivity 
(reference  16)  in  the  volume  of  saline  harbor  water  occupied  by  a 
single  nuclear-powered  submarine. 

Short -Lived  Radionuclides 

Reactor  coolant  also  contains  short-lived  radionuclides  with 
half -lives  of  seconds  to  hours.   Their  highest  concentrations  in 
reactor  coolant  are  from  nitrogen  16  (7  second  half-life) , 
nitrogen  13  (10  minute  half-life),  fluorine  18  (1.8  hour 
half-life),  argon  41  (1.8  hour  half-life)  and  manganese  56 
(2.6  hour  half -life) .   For  the  longest-lived  of  these,  about  one 
day  after  discharge  from  an  operating  reactor,  the  concentration  is 
reduced  to  one  thousandth  of  the  initial  concentration,  and  in 
about  two  days  the  concentration  is  reduced  to  one  millionth. 
Further,  essentially  all  of  the  water  is  transferred  to  shore 
facilities  for  processing  and  reuse  rather  than  discharged. 
Consequently,  these  short-lived  radionuclides  are  not  important  for 
liquid  release  considerations. 
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Fission  Product  Radionuclides 

Fission  products  produced  in  the  reactor,  including  iodine  and 
the  fission  gases  krypton  and  xenon,  are  retained  within  the  fuel 
elements.   However,  trace  quantities  of  naturally  occurring  uranium 
impurities  in  reactor  structural  materials  release  small  amounts  of 
fission  products  to  reactor  coolant.   The  concentrations  of  fission 
products  and  the  volumes  of  reactor  coolant  released  are  so  low, 
however,  that  the  total  radioactivity  attributed  to  long-lived 
fission  product  radionuclides  comprises  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  long-lived  gamma  radioactivity  releases  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  section  of  this  report. 

Tritium 

Small  amounts  of  tritium  are  formed  in  reactor  coolant  systems 
as  a  result  of  neutron  interaction  with  the  approximately  0.015 
percent  of  naturally  occurring  deuterium  present  in  water,  and 
other  nuclear  reactions.   Although  tritium  has  a  twelve  year 
half-life,  the  radiation  produced  is  of  such  low  energy  that  the 
radioactivity  concentration  guide  issued  by  the  International 
Commission  on  Radiological  Protection,  the  National  Council  on 
Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements,  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  by  other  standard-setting  organizations  is  at  least 
one  hundred  times  higher  for  tritium  than  for  cobalt  60.   This 
tritium  is  in  the  oxide  form  and  is  chemically  indistinguishable 
from  water;  therefore,  it  does  not  concentrate  significantly  in 
marine  life  or  collect  on  sediment  as  do  other  radionuclides. 

Tritium  is  naturally  present  in  the  environment  because  it  is 
generated  by  cosmic  radiation  in  the  upper  atmosphere. 
Reference  17  reports  that  the  production  rate  from  this  source  is 
about  four  million  curies  per  year.   This  results  in  a  global 
inventory  of  about  seventy  million  curies  of  which  about  forty- five 
million  curies  are  in  the  oceans  (reference  18).   Because. of  this 
naturally  occurring  tritium,  much  larger  releases  of  tritium  than 
are  conceivable  from  Naval  nuclear  reactors  would  be  required  to 
make  a  measurable  change  in  the  background  tritium  concentration. 

The  total  amount  of  tritium  released  annually  from  all  U.S. 
Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  and  their  supporting  tenders,  bases  and 
shipyards  has  been  less  than  two  hundred  curies.   Most  of  this  has 
been  into  the  ocean  greater  theui  twelve  miles  from  shore.   The 
total  tritium  released  annually  from  the  entire  nuclear  Navy  is 
less  than  single  electrical  generating  nuclear  power  stations 
typically  release  each  year  (reference  19) .   Total  tritium  released 
annually  into  harbors  within  twelve  miles  of  shore  is  less  than  one 
curie.   Such  releases  are  too  small  to  increase  measureJoly  the 
tritium  concentration  in  the  environment.   Therefore,  tritium  has 
not  been  combined  with  the  data  on  other  radionuclides  in  this 
section  of  this  report. 
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Carbon  14 

Carbon  14  is  also  formed  in  small  quantities  in  reactor 
coolant  systems  as  a  result  of  neutron  interactions  with  nitrogen 
and  oxygen.   Carbon  14  decays  with  a  half -life  of  5,73  0  years; 
however,  only  low  energy  beta  radiation  is  emitted  as  a  result  of 
this  decay  process.   As  a  result,  the  radioactivity  concentration 
guide  for  carbon  14  in  its  chemical  form  in  air  issued  by  the 
International  Commission  on  Radiological  Protection,  the  National 
Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements,  the  U.S.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  and  by  other  standard-setting  organizations 
is  sixty  times  higher  than  for  cobalt  60. 

Carbon  14  occurs  naturally  in  the  environment.   It  is 
generated  from  cosmic  radiation  interactions  with  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  in  the  upper  atmosphere  and  oxidized  to  form  carbon  dioxide. 
Carbon  14  is  chemically  indistinguishable  from  other  isotopes  of 
carbon.   The  carbon  dioxide  diffuses  and  convects  throughout  the 
atmosphere  and  enters  the  earth's  carbon  cycle.   Reference  20 
states  that  the  earth's  natural  carbon  14  inventory  is  estimated  to 
be  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  curies  of  which 
approximately  ninety-five  percent  resides  in  the  oceans.   The  total 
amount  of  carbon  14  released  annually  from  the  operation  of  all 
U.S.  Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  and  their  supporting  tenders, 
bases  and  shipyards  has  been  less  than  one  hundred  curies, 
essentially  all  of  which  is  released  at  sea  beyond  twelve  miles 
from  shore.   Since  the  inventory  of  naturally  occurring  carbon  14 
is  so  large,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  releases  from  Naval 
nuclear  reactors  could  result  in  a  measurable  change  in  the 
background  concentration  of  carbon  14. 

Licmid  Releases  at  Sea 

Radioactive  liquids  incidental  to  the  operation  of  the  nuclear 
propulsion  plants  are  released  at  sea  under  strict  controls.   These 
ocean  releases  are  consistent  with  recommendations  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  made  in  1970  to  the  President  in 
reference  21,  and  consistent  with  the  Marine  Protection,  Research 
and  Sanctuaries  Act,  reference  22.   Procedures  and  limits  for  ocean 
releases  have  been  consistent  with  recommendations  made  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences- -National  Research  Council  in 
reference  10  and  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in 
reference  11.   These  releases  have  contained  much  less 
radioactivity  than  these  reports  considered  would  be  acceptable. 
Total  long-lived  gamma  radioactivity  released  farther  than  twelve 
miles  from  shore  by  U.S.  Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  and  supporting 
tenders  is  shown  in  Table  2  for  recent  years.   This  is  the  total 
amount  released  from  over  one  hundred  ships  at  different  times  of 
the  year  in  the  open  sea  at  long  distances  from  land  in  small 
incremental  amounts,  and  under  rapid  dispersal  conditions  due  to 
wave  action.   The  quantity  of  long-lived  gamma  radioactivity 
released  to  the  open  ocean  in  1994  was  0.4  curie,  which  is  less 
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than  the  naturally  occurring  radioactivity  (reference  16)  in  a  cube 
of  sea  water  approximately  one  hundred  yards  on  a  side. 


TABLE  2 


TOTAL  RADIOACTIVITY  IN  LIQUID  RELEASED  AT  SEA  ORIGINATING 
FROM  U.S.  NAVAL  NUCLEAR - POWERED  SHIPS 


Radioactivity- Curies 
(less  tritium) 


1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 


Loss  of  USS  THRESHER  and  USS  SCORPION 

Two  U.S.  Naval  nuclear-powered  submarines  have  been  lost  at 
sea  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.   The  submarine  THRESHER  sank  10  April 
1963,  200  miles  southeast  of  Maine  in  water  8,500  feet  deep.   The 
submarine  SCORPION  sank  between  21  and  27  May  1968,  400  miles 
southwest  of  the  Azores  in  more  than  10,000  feet  of  water.   The 
reactors  used  in  all  U.S.  Naval  submarines  and  surface  ships  are 
designed  to  minimize  potential  hazards  to  the  environment  even 
under  the  most  severe  casualty  conditions  such  as  the  actual 
sinking  of  the  ship.   First,  the  reactor  core  is  so  designed  that 
it  is  physically  impossible  for  it  to  explode  like  a  bomb.   Second, 
the  reactor  fuel  elements  are  made  of  materials  that  are  extremely 
corrosion  resistant,  even  in  sea  water.   The  reactor  core  could 
remain  submerged  in  sea  water  for  centuries  without  releases  of 
fission  products  while  the  radioactivity  decays,  since  the 
protective  cladding  on  the  fuel  elements  corrodes  only  a  few 
millionths  of  an  inch  per  year.   Thus,  in  the  event  of  a  serious 
accident  where  the  reactor  is  completely  submerged  in  sea  water, 
the  fuel  elements  will  remain  intact  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  and  the  radioactive  material  contained  in  these  fuel  elements 
should  not  be  released.   The  maximum  rate  of  release  and  dispersal 


of  the  radioactivity  in  the  ocean,  even  if  the  protective  cladding 
on  the  fuel  were  destroyed,  would  be  so  low  as  to  be  insignificant. 

Radioactive  material  could  be  released  from  this  type  of 
reactor  only  if  the  fuel  elements  were  actually  to  melt  and,  in 
addition,  the  high-strength,  all-welded  reactor  system  boundary 
were  to  rupture.   The  reactor's  many  protective  devices  and 
inherent  self -regulating  features  are  designed  to  prevent  any 
melting  of  the  fuel  elements.   Flooding  of  a  reactor  with  sea  water 
furnishes  additional  cooling  for  the  fuel  elements  and  so  provides 
added  protection  against  the  release  of  radioactive  fission 
products . 

Radiation  measurements,  water  samples,  bottom  sediment  samples 
and  debris  collected  from  the  area  where  THRESHER  sank  were 
analyzed  for  radioactivity  shortly  after  the  sinking  and  again  in 
1965  by  various  laboratories.   Similarly,  sea  water  and  bottom 
sediment  samples  taken  near  SCORPION'S  hull  were  analyzed  for 
radioactivity.   In  1977,  1983  and  1986,  followup  samples  of  water, 
sediment,  and  marine  life  were  collected  from  the  immediate 
THRESHER  debris  areas.   In  1979  and  1986,  followup  samples  of 
water,  sediment,  marine  life  and  debris  were  collected 
from  the  immediate  SCORPION  debris  areas .   None  of  these  samples 
showed  any  evidence  of  release  of  radioactivity  from  the  reactor 
fuel  elements  in  either  THRESHER  or  SCORPION.   However,  cobalt  60 
released  from  both  THRESHER  and  SCORPION  coolant  systems  was 
detectable  at  low  levels  in  the  sediment  samples  in  the  debris 
areas.   Cobalt  60  was  not  detectable  in  samples  of  water  or  marine 
life.   The  maximum  cobalt  60  concentration  measured  in  the  sediment 
at  either  site  was  1 . 16  x  10"^  uCi/gm  and  most  samples  were  much 
less  than  this  concentration.   This  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
concentration  of  naturally  occurring  radioactivity  in  the  sediment. 
For  perspective,  if  a  person's  diet  contained  cobalt  60  at  the 
maximum  concentration  detected  in  the  sediment,  that  person  would 
receive  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  radiation  exposure  received 
from  natural  background  radioactivity. 

SCORPION  carried  two  torpedoes  with  nuclear  weapons  containing 
Plutonium.   While  the  monitoring  campaign  was  for  the  express 
purpose  of  assessing  the  impacts  from  the  nuclear  reactor, 
sediment,  water,  and  marine  life  samples  collected  at  the  SCORPION 
site  in  1986  were  also  analyzed  for  plutonium.   Total  plutonium 
radioactivity  concentrations  and  the  relative  concentrations  of 
plutonium  isotopes  were  typical  of  background  concentrations  due  to 
fallout  from  nuclear  weapons  testing.   Thus,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  leakage  of  plutonium  from  nuclear  weapons  that  were  on  the 
submarine  when  it  sank. 

Summary  information  on  the  radiological  surveys  of  the 
THRESHER  and  SCORPION  sites  was  published  in  reference  23.   In 
1993,  the  Navy  issued  detailed  unclassified  reports  of  the 
radiological  environmental  monitoring  of  the  THRESHER  and  SCORPION 
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sites,  references  24  and  25.   This  monitoring  demonstrates  that  the 
THRESHER  and  SCORPION  have  not  had  a  significant  effect  on  the 
radioactivity  in  the  environment. 

SOLID  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

During  maintenance  and  overhaul  operations,  solid  low- level 
radioactive  wastes  consisting  of  contaminated  rags,  plastic  bags, 
paper,  filters,  ion  exchange  resin  and  scrap  materials  are 
collected  from  nuclear-powered  ships  and  their  support  facilities. 
These  low- level  radioactive  materials  are  required  to  be  strictly 
controlled  to  prevent  loss.   These  controls  include  Naval 
accountability  procedures  which  require  serialized  tagging  and 
marking  and  signatures  by  radiologically  trained  personnel . 

Table  3  summarizes  the  total  radioactivity  and  volumes  of 
radioactive  solid  waste  disposed  of  during  the  last  five  years. 
Table  3  includes  all  waste  generated  by  U.S.  Naval  nuclear-powered 
ships  and  the  listed  support  facilities  since  all  radioactive  solid 
waste  generated  by  U.S.  nuclear-powered  ships  is  transferred  to  the 
listed  facilities.   The  quantity  of  solid  radioactive  waste  in  any 
one  year  from  a  particular  facility  depends  on  the  amount  and  type 
of  support  work  performed  that  year.   Table  3  does  not  include  fuel 
or  other  classified  radioactive  components  shipped  to  Department  of 
Energy  facilities. 

Figure  2  shows  that  the  total  annual  volume  of  solid  low-level 
radioactive  waste  was  substantially  reduced  in  the  1970' s,  despite 
increasing  numbers  of  ships.   This  reduction  was  accomplished 
simultaneously  with  reduction  in  personnel  radiation  exposure,  as 
described  in  reference  26 .   This  reduction  was  accomplished  by 
several  techniques  including  a  total  containment  concept  for 
radiological  work  which  minimizes  the  spread  of  radioactivity  to 
non- radioactive  materials,  use  of  preplanning  and  mockups  to 
minimize  rework,  reusing  rather  than  disposing  of  tools  and 
equipment,  use  of  radioactive  liquid  processing  procedures  which 
minimize  depletion  of  processing  media,  use  of  compaction  equipment 
and  efficient  packaging  to  fully  use  space  in  disposal  containers, 
and  separating  solid  waste  that  requires  special  disposal  owing  to 
its  radioactive  content  from  that  which  does  not.   The  latter  is 
achieved  by  work  site  controls  and  by  use  of  sensitive  detection 
equipment  to  detect  radioactivity  only  slightly  greater  in 
concentration  than  that  found  in  natural  materials  such  as  soil, 
rocks,  water,  and  biological  matter  (see  reference  18)  thus 
requiring  the  material  to  be  handled  as  radioactive  for  waste 
disposal  purposes.   Material  which  passes  the  screening  provided  by 
this  sensitive  detection  equipment  can  be  disposed  of  as  ordinary 
waste.   Challenging  goals  are  set  by  each  shipyard  to  ensure 
continuing  management  attention  to  minimizing  generation  of  waste 
in  radiological  work. 
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The  annual  volume  of  solid  low-level  radioactive  waste 
disposed  of  in  1994  by  the  entire  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program, 
as  shown  in  Table  3 ,  could  be  contained  in  a  cube  measuring  about 
fifteen  yards  on  a  side.   The  total  annual  volume  is  approximately 
twenty-three  percent  of  the  solid  low-level  radioactive  waste 
generated  annually  by  all  nuclear  electric  power  reactors  and 
approximately  twelve  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  solid  low- level 
radioactive  waste  buried  in  all  U.S.  commercial  disposal  sites  each 
year  (reference  27) . 

Solid  radioactive  waste  materials  are  packaged  in  strong  tight 
containers,  shielded  as  necessary  and  shipped  to  burial  sites 
licensed  by  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  or  a  State  under 
agreement  with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.   Solid 
radioactive  materials  from  Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  have  not 
been  dumped  at  sea  since  1970  when  the  Navy  issued  procedures 
prohibiting  sea  disposal  of  solid  radioactive  materials.   Shipyards 
and  other  shore  facilities  have  never  been  permitted  to  dispose  of 
radioactive  solid  wastes  by  burial  on  their  own  sites. 

The  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Amendments  Act  of  1985 
establishes  that  the  states  are  responsible,  either  individually  or 
in  multi-state  compacts,  for  providing  for  the  disposal  of  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  from  private  and  non- Department  of  Energy 
Federal  Government  generators.   Under  this  law,  a  waste  compact  may 
prohibit  disposal  of  waste  from  outside  the  compact .   Only  two 
waste  disposal  sites  are  operating.   The  Northwest  Compact  site  in 
Richland,  Washington  accepts  waste  only  from  the  Northwest  and 
Rocky  Mountain  Compact,  which  includes  Navy  facilities  in 
Washington  and  Hawaii.   As  of  June  30,  1994,  the  Southeast  Compact 
site  in  Barnwell,  South  Carolina  accepted  waste  only  from  Southeast 
Compact  generators.   The  Southeast  Compact  includes  Navy  facilities 
in  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.   The  site  in  Barnwell, 
South  Carolina  is  scheduled  to  close  at  the  end  of  1995. 

In  view  of  the  significantly  increased  disposal  fees  and  the 
anticipated  closure  of  low-level  radioactive  waste  disposal  sites, 
a  concerted  effort  has  been  underway  to  reevaluate  radioactive 
equipment  which  was  in  storage  for  potential  future  use  and  to 
dispose  of  that  equipment  for  which  no  specific  future  need  was 
identified.   For  example,  some  of  this  equipment  was  no  longer 
needed  due  to  the  declining  fleet  size.   Due  to  this  effort  and  the 
closure  of  Mare  Island  and  Charleston  Naval  Shipyards,  the  amount 
of  solid  low- level  radioactive  waste  shipped  for  disposal  during 
the  past  four  years  was  higher  than  in  other  recent  years . 

Beginning  in  1996,  low-level  radioactive  waste  generators 
outside  of  the  Northwest  Compact  (and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Compact) 
including  hospitals,  universities,  nuclear  power  plants,  and 
industrial  users  of  radioactive  materials  will  be  forced  to  store 
their  low- level  radioactive  waste  until  the  states  open  new 
disposal  sites.   Navy  facilities  will  be  similarly  affected. 
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Deactivation  of  Inaalls  Shipbuilding  Radiological  Facilities 

From  1958  to  1980,  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  was  engaged  in  the 
construction  and  overhaul  of  Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  in 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi.   The  shipyard  radiological  facilities 
which  supported  this  work  were  deactivated  between  1980  and  1982  by 
removing  and  disposing  of  all  radioactive  material  associated  with 
Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants.   Useful  items,  such  as  tools  and 
equipment  that  were  radioactively  contaminated,  were  transferred  to 
other  organizations  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program.   The 
remaining  radioactive  material  was  disposed  of  as  solid  waste. 

Extensive  radiological  decommissioning  surveys  were  performed 
to  verify  the  removal  of  this  radioactive  material.   Direct 
radiological  surveys  were  performed  on  over  274,000  square  feet  of 
building  and  facility  surfaces.   Over  11,000  samples  of  these 
surfaces  as  well  as  soil,  ground  cover  and  concrete  were  taken  from 
all  areas  where  radioactive  work  was  previously  performed.   These 
samples  were  analyzed  using  sensitive  laboratory  equipment.   In 
addition,  both  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (reference  28)  performed  overcheck  surveys  of  the 
deactivated  facilities.   After  these  surveys  were  completed,  the 
Ingalls  facilities  were  released  for  unrestricted  use.   Personnel 
who  subsequently  occupy  these  facilities  will  not  receive 
measurable  radiation  exposure  above  natural  background  levels  that 
exist  in  areas  not  affected  by  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plant  work. 
Reference  28  is  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  Ingalls  facilities 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Closure  of  Charleston  and  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyards 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  was  engaged  in  construction, 
overhaul,  and  refueling  of  Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  from  1956  to 
1995.   Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  was  engaged  in  overhaul  and 
refueling  from  1959  to  1994.   The  1993  round  of  the  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Act  process  approved  closure  of  these  shipyards. 
Similar  to  the  process  followed  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding,  the 
radiological  facilities  at  both  Charleston  and  Mare  Island  are 
being  deactivated. 

As  at  Ingalls,  extensive  radiological  decommissioning  surveys 
are  being  performed  to  verify  the  removal  of  radioactive  material. 
At  each  shipyard,  direct  radiological  surveys  will  be  performed  on 
over  2,000,000  square  feet  of  building  and  facility  surfaces  and 
over  40,000  samples  of  soil,  ground  cover,  and  concrete  are  being 
analyzed  using  sensitive  laboratory  equipment .   This  survey  effort 
is  approximately  half  completed  at  both  shipyards.   Only  a  few 
localized  areas  have  been  found  with  trace  concentrations  of 
cobalt  60  radioactivity.   Simple,  proven  cleanup  methods  will 
remediate  these  areas.   Both  the  radiological  deactivation  work  and 
the  survey  work  are  being  performed  by  shipyard  workers.   The 
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Navy's  radiological  deactivation  and  verification  surveys  will  be 
completed  by  April  1996.   Both  the  EPA  and  the  states  plan  to 
perform  overcheck  surveys  upon  completion  of  the  Navy  work. 
Personnel  who  subsequently  occupy  these  facilities  will  not  receive 
measurable  radiation  exposure  above  natural  background  levels. 

The  successful  radiological  deactivation  and  closure  work  at 
Ingalls,  Charleston,  and  Mare  Island  demonstrates  that  the 
stringent  control  over  radioactivity  exercised  by  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program  from  its  inception  has  been  successful  in 
preventing  radiological  contamination  of  the  environment  and  in 
avoiding  expensive  radiological  liabilities  at  shipyards. 

Mixed  Radioactive  and  Hazardous  Waste 

Waste  which  is  both  radioactive  and  chemically  hazardous  is 
regulated  under  both  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA)  as  "mixed  waste."   Within  the 
Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program,  concerted  efforts  are  taken  to 
avoid  commingling  radioactive  and  chemically  hazardous  substances 
so  as  to  minimize  the  potential  for  generation  of  mixed  waste.   For 
example,  these  efforts  include  avoiding  the  use  of  acetone 
solvents,  lead-based  paints,  lead  shielding  in  disposal  containers, 
and  chemical  paint  removers.   As  a  result  of  Program  efforts  to 
avoid  the  use  of  chemically  hazardous  substances  in  radiological 
work,  Program  activities  typically  generate  less  than  thirty-five 
cubic  meters  of  mixed  waste  each  year.   This  small  amount  of  mixed 
waste,  along  with  less  than  one  hundred  cubic  meters  of  mixed  waste 
from  previous  Program  work,  is  stored  pending  the  development  of 
Department  of  Energy  and  commercial  mixed  waste  treatment  capacity 
required  to  deal  with  over  600,000  cubic  meters  of  non-Program 
Department  of  Energy  mixed  waste.   Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
the  1992  Federal  Facility  Compliance  Act,  mixed  waste  site 
treatment  plans  are  being  prepared  and  will  be  completed  by  October 
1995  to  address  treatment  of  all  Program  mixed  waste  streams. 

Disposal  of  Decommissioned,  Defueled  Naval  Submarine  Reactor  Plants 

During  the  1980' s,  the  nuclear  powered  submarines  constructed 
in  the  1950' s  and  1960 's  began  to  reach  the  end  of  their  service 
life.   In  1982,  the  Navy,  with  the  Department  of  Energy  as  a 
cooperating  agency,  published  a  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (EIS)  on  the  disposal  of  decommissioned,  defueled  Naval 
submarine  reactor  plants.   The  Draft  EIS  was  widely  distributed  to 
individuals,  environmental  organizations,  state  and  local 
officials,  and  other  Federal  agencies.   All  substantive  comments 
were  analyzed  and  addressed  in  the  Final  EIS  which  was  issued  in 
1984  (reference  23) .   Although  the  Navy  had  evaluated  the 
alternative  of  disposing  of  the  defueled  ships  by  sinking  at  sea, 
the  preferred  alternative  identified  in  the  Final  EIS  was  to 
dispose  of  the  defueled  reactor  plants  at  a  Federal  disposal 
facility  already  used  for  low-level  radioactive  waste  disposal.   In 
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December  1984,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  issued  a  Record  of 
Decision  to  proceed  with  land  disposal. 

A  submarine  is  constructed  with  the  nuclear  power  plant  inside 
a  single  section  of  the  ship  called  the  reactor  compartm.ent . 
Before  the  reactor  compartment  is  disposed  of,  the  nuclear  fuel  is 
removed  and  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  nuclear  fuel  removed 
during  refueling  of  nuclear-powered  ships.   The  defueled  reactor 
compartments  are  removed  from  decommissioned  submarines  in  drydocks 
at  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  in  Bremerton,  Washington.   After 
removal  from  a  submarine,  the  reactor  compartment  is  sealed  and 
loaded  onto  a  barge  for  transport  to  the  Port  of  Benton  on  the 
Columbia  River  near  the  Department  of  Energy  Hanford  Site.   At  the 
Port  of  Benton,  the  reactor  compartment  is  transferred  to  a  land 
transporter  which  carries  the  reactor  compartment  to  the  disposal 
trench  on  the  Hanford  Site.   Further  information  on  this  process  is 
contained  in  the  Final  EIS  (reference  23) .   The  first  defueled 
reactor  compartment  was  shipped  to  Hanford  in  1986.   Eight  defueled 
reactor  compartments  were  shipped  in  1994,  which  brought  the  total 
number  shipped  to  forty-three. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  RADIOACTIVE  ^4ATERIAL 

Shipments  of  radioactive  materials  in  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program  are  required  to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
applicable  regulations  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  and  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
The  purpose  of  these  regulations  is  to  ensure  that  shipments  of 
radioactive  material  are  adequately  controlled  to  protect  the 
environment  and  the  health  and  safety  of  the  general  public.   These 
regulations  are  applicable  to  all  radioactive  material  shipments. 

The  above  regulations  provide  requirements  for  the  container 
design,  certification,  and  identification  as  applicable  for  the 
specific  quantity,  type  and  form  of  radioactivity  being  shipped. 
Naval  shipping  container  design  requirements  invoke  shielding  and 
integrity  specifications  and  meet  all  regulatory  requirements. 
They  provide  for  testing  of  container  designs,  training  and 
qualification  of  workers  who  construct  containers,  and  quality 
control  inspections  during  fabrication  to  ensure  the  containers 
will  meet  their  design  requirements. 

In  addition  to  imposing  requirements  of  Federal  transportation 
regulations,  the  Navy  has  issued  standard  instructions  to  further 
control  shipments  of  radioactivity  associated  with  U.S.  Naval 
nuclear  propulsion  plants.   These  standard  instructions  result  in  a 
quality  assurance  program  which  includes  inspections  and 
assessments  by  independent  organizations  and  senior  management. 
Organizations  making  shipments  are  required  to  prepare  local 
procedures  which  require  use  of  compliance  checklists  and 
management  review  to  ensure  compliance  with  applicable  Department 
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of  Transportation,  Navy  and  disposal  sites  requirements.   Only 
specially  trained,  designated  people,  knowledgeable  in  shipping 
regulations,  are  permitted  to  authorize  shipments  of  radioactive 
material . 

Protective  transportation  services  such  as  signature  security 
service  or  sealed  shipping  vehicles  are  required  for  these 
shipments  to  ensure  point-to-point  control  and  traceability  of  each 
shipment  from  shipper  to  receiver.   A  readily  accessible  log  of  all 
shipments  in  transit  is  maintained  to  enable  prompt  identification 
and  provide  the  basis  for  advice  on  the  nature  of  the  shipment. 
Return  receipts  are  required  to  be  made  in  writing  by  receivers  to 
ensure  that  radioactive  material  has  not  been  lost  in  shipment. 
Receipt  inspection  of  containers  of  radioactive  material  and 
accompanying  documents  are  required  promptly  after  receipt  to 
monitor  compliance.   Even  minor  discrepancies  from  detailed 
shipping  regulations  are  required  to  be  reported  to  the  shipper  so 
that  correction  can  be  made  in  future  shipments.   This  is  done  to 
ensure  compliance  with  shipping  regulations. 

Radioactive  materials  shipped  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program  include  anticontamination  clothing  for  laundry,  small 
sealed  sources  used  for  calibrating  radiation  monitoring 
instruments,  tools  and  equipment  used  for  radioactive  work, 
low- level  radioactive  waste,  radioactive  components  and  new  and 
irradiated  naval  fuel.   A  total  of  approximately  1,000  shipments 
are  made  annually  by  Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  and  their  support 
facilities,  which  is  a  small  part  of  the  more  than  two  million 
shipments  of  radioactive  materials  made  annually  in  the  United 
States  (reference  29) . 

Nearly  all  radioactive  shipments  in  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program  contain  only  low- level  radioactivity  classified 
under  Department  of  Transportation  regulations  as  low  specific 
activity  or  limited  quantity  shipments.   The  predominant 
radionuclide  associated  with  these  shipments  is  cobalt  60  in  the 
form  of  insoluble  metallic  oxide  corrosion  products  attached  to 
surfaces  of  materials  inside  shipping  containers.   Most  low- level 
shipments  are  made  by  truck.   Air  transport  is  used  occasionally  in 
the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program.   These  air  shipments  involve 
only  very  low- level  radioactivity  and  are  not  shipped  on  passenger 
planes. 

Approximately  one  quarter  of  the  low- level  radioactivity 
shipments  are  minute  quantities  in  sealed  instrument  calibration 
check  sources.   These  sources  contain  insignificant  quantities  of 
radioactivity  which  are  comparable  to  the  radioactivity  in  typical 
ionization  type  smoke  detectors.   Greater  than  one-half  of  these 
low-level  shipments  are  anticontamination  clothing,  equipment  and 
tools.   The  anticontamination  laundry  involves  shipments  of  special 
outer  clothing  potentially  contaminated  with  low  levels  of 
radioactivity  while  worn  in  controlled  work  areas.   This  laundry  is 
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shipped  by  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  or  agreement  state 
licensed  contractors  to  their  facilities  for  cleaning.   On  the 
average,  one  shipment  of  low- level  radioactive  waste  per  month  is 
made  from  each  facility  listed  in  Table  3 . 

The  remaining  few  shipments  are  new  and  irradiated  naval  fuel 
and  radioactive  components  associated  with  reactors  and  these  are 
shipped  by  the  Department  of  Energy.   Such  shipments  are  made 
infrequently  since  Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  need  refueling 
infrequently.   Measures  are  carried  out  to  assist  in  safeguarding 
these  shipments  and  assuring  they  reach  their  destination.   Each 
irradiated  naval  fuel  shipment  is  escorted  by  U.S.  Government 
representatives  and  each  shipping  container  is  specifically 
designed  to  withstand  extreme  accident  impacts,  fire,  or  water 
immersion,  and  to  prevent  release  of  the  material  to  the 
environment  in  the  event  of  an  accident .   The  cargo  in  the  nuclear 
fuel  and  radioactive  component  shipments  is  non-explosive  and 
non-flammable  and,  in  addition,  the  radioactive  material  in  the 
radioactive  components  is  in  an  insoluble  form  that  should  not  be 
dispersed  even  in  the  event  of  an  accident . 

Irradiated  naval  fuel  shipments  have  historically  been  made  to 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 
(INEL)  for  reprocessing.   In  1992,  the  Department  of  Energy  decided 
to  stop  reprocessing  irradiated  fuel  at  INEL.   Under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  Department  of  Energy  is  preparing  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  covering  the  management  of 
irradiated  fuel  for  which  it  is  responsible,  including  fuel  removed 
from  naval  reactors.   The  Navy  is  a  cooperating  agency  in  this 
effort.   A  draft  EIS  was  published  in  June  1994  and  the  final  EIS 
will  be  published  in  April  1995.   Future  irradiated  naval  fuel 
shipments  are  covered  by  this  evaluation. 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  estimates  of  annual  radiation 
exposure  to  transportation  crews  and  the  general  public  from 
shipments  of  radioactive  materials  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program  have  been  made  in  a  manner  consistent  with  that  employed  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in  reference  29.   Based  on 
comparisons  of  the  types  and  numbers  of  radioactive  shipments  made, 
the  total  annual  radiation  exposure  to  all  transportation  crews  for 
all  shipments  is  estimated  to  be  less  than  three  man-rem.   If  one 
person  were  to  receive  all  this  exposure,  that  person  would  not 
exceed  the  annual  radiation  exposure  permitted  for  an  individual 
worker  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.   The  total  estimated 
radiation  exposure  accumulated  by  the  public  along  transportation 
routes  is  not  more  than  a  few  times  higher  than  the  exposure  to 
transportation  workers.   The  maximum  exposure  to  any  individual 
member  of  the  public  would  be  far  less  than  that  received  from 
natural  radiation. 

Kpre   detailed  exposure  estimates  for  irradiated  naval  fuel 
' shipments  are  described  in  the  EIS  cited  above  and  demonstrate  that 
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for  over  600  container  shipments  made  since  1957,  the  total 
population  dose  is  less  than  two  man-rem. 

Shipments  of  radioactive  materials  associated  with  Naval 
nuclear  propulsion  plants  have  not  resulted  in  any  measurable 
release  of  radioactivity  to  the  environment.   There  have  never  been 
any  significant  accidents  involving  release  of  radioactive  material 
during  shipment  since  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  began. 
In  general,  the  few  accidents  that  have  occurred  involved  incidents 
such  as  broken  truck  axles  or  slight  external  damage  to  a  shipping 
container  with  no  release  of  radioactivity.   In  one  incident  a 
train  collision  resulted  in  minor  denting  of  a  new  fuel  shipping 
container  with  no  loss  of  integrity  of  the  container,  no  damage  to 
the  fuel  and  no  release  of  radioactivity.   In  the  only  two 
instances  that  involved  loss  of  contents,  one  quart  containers 
holding  samples  with  small  amounts  of  radioactivity  were  broken  in 
shipment.   In  one  case  this  occurred  when  a  cargo  aircraft  crashed. 
The  other  container  was  lost  from  a  commercial  ship.   Both 
containers  were  recovered  and  there  was  no  measurable  radioactivity 
released  since  the  original  contents  were  less  than  one  millionth 
of  a  curie. 

The  requirements  of  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program 
specify  that  the  carriers  for  all  radioactive  material  shipments 
shall  have  accident  plans  which  identify  the  actions  to  be  taken  in 
the  event  the  transportation  vehicle  is  involved  in  an  accident . 
These  plans  provide  for  notification  of  civil  authorities  and  the 
originating  facility.   Also  provided  is  a  twenty- four  hour 
telephone  number  at  the  originating  facility  for  emergency  guidance 
euid  assistance.   The  U.S.  Navy  would  communicate  with  and  cooperate 
fully  with  state  radiological  officials  in  the  event  of  occurrences 
involving  shipments  of  radioactive  materials. 

E^^RQUy^g^^  MQNITQRINq 

To  provide  additional  assurance  that  procedures  used  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  to  control  radioactivity  are  adequate  to  protect  the 
environment,  the  Navy  conducts  environmental  monitoring  in  harbors 
frequented  by  its  nuolear-powered  ships.   Environmental  monitoring 
surveys  for  radioactivity  are  periodically  performed  in  harbors 
where  U.S.  Naval  nuclear -powered  ships  are  built  or  overhauled  and 
where  these  ships  have  home  ports  or  operating  bases.   Samples  from 
each  harbor  monitored  are  also  checked  at  least  annually  by  a  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  leJDoratory  to  ensure  analytical  procedures  are 
correct  and  standardized.   The  Department  of  Energy  laboratory 
results  have  been  consistent  with  shipyard  results. 

PavY  Bnvir<?nnigt>t;:9tl  M(?^4t;<?rinq  Prpqr^m 

The  current  Navy  environmental  monitoring  program  consists  of 
analyzing  samples  of  harbor  sediment,  water  and  marine  life, 
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supplemented  by  shoreline  surveys,  posted  dosimeters  and  effluent 
monitoring.   Sampling  harbor  sediment  and  water  each  quarter  year 
is  emphasized  since  these  materials  would  be  the  most  likely 
affected  by  releases  of  radioactivity. 

As  discussed  earlier,  cobalt  60  is  the  predominant 
radionuclide  of  environmental  interest  resulting  from  Naval  nuclear 
reactor  operations.   Therefore,  Navy  monitoring  procedures  require 
collecting  in  each  harbor  approximately  twenty  to  one  hundred 
twenty  sediment  samples  once  each  quarter  year  for  analysis  to 
detect  cobalt  60  and  other  gamma  emitting  radionuclides.   Locations 
and  numbers  of  sediment  samples  for  a  particular  harbor  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  harbor  and  the  number  and  separation  of  locations 
where  nuclear-powered  ships  berth.   Sampling  points  are  selected  to 
form  a  pattern  around  ship  berthing  locations  and  to  provide  points 
in  areas  away  from  these  berthing  locations.   The  sampling 
locations  are  selected  individually  for  each  harbor  considering 
characteristics  of  the  harbor. 

Sediment  samples  are  collected  using  a  dredge  which  samples  a 
surface  area  of  thirty-six  square  inches  and  has  been  modified  to 
collect  only  the  top  one-half  to  one  inch  of  sediment.   The  top 
layer  was  selected  because  it  should  be  more  mobile  and  more 
accessible  to  marine  life  than  deeper  layers.   The  samples  are 
drained  of  excess  water  and  placed  directly  into  a  Marinelli 
container  for  analysis .   Each  sediment  sample  is  analyzed  for  gamma 
radioactivity  in  the  container  in  which  it  is  collected  using  a 
solid  state  germanium  detector  with  a  multichannel  analyzer.   The 
gamma  data  is  analyzed  specifically  for  the  presence  of  cobalt  60. 
Results  of  the  sediment  samples  from  harbors  monitored  by  the  Navy 
in  the  U.S.  and  possessions  are  summarized  in  Table  4. 

Table  4  shows  that  most  harbors  do  not  have  detectable  levels 
of  cobalt  60.   As  reported  in  the  past,  low  levels  of  cobalt  60, 
less  than  three  millionths  of  a  microcurie  per  gram,  are  detected 
around  a  few  operating  base  and  shipyard  piers  where 
nuclear-powered  ship  maintenance  and  overhauls  were  conducted  in 
the  early  1960's.   These  low  levels  are  well  below  the  naturally 
occurring  radioactivity  levels  in  the  harbors.   The  radioactivity 
detected  is  from  operations  in  the  early  1960 's  since  releases  such 
as  shown  earlier  in 'Tcdale  1  are  too  small  to  be  detectable  in  the 
harbors.   A  measure  of  the  significance  of  these  low  levels  is  that 
if  all  of  a  person's  food  (reference  30)  were  to  contain  three 
millionths  of  a  microcurie  of  cobalt  60  per  gram,  that  person  would 
receive  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  dose  from  natural  background 
radiation  (see  reference  18) .   Cobalt  60  is  not  detectable  in 
general  harbor  bottom  areas  away  from  these  piers . 

Low  levels  of  cesium  137  were  detected  in  some  sediment 
samples.   The  cesium  137  detected  is  not  related  to  Naval  nuclear 
reactor  operations  because  the  high  integrity  Naval  fuel  retains 
fission  products.   The  cesium  137  concentrations  measured  in  the 
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sediment  are  due  to  world  wide  dispersion  from  weapons  testing. 

For  comparison,  references  31  and  32  contain  evaluations  by 
leiboratories  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  of  the  effects  on  the  environment  from  the 
accumulation  of  radionuclides  near  points  of  discharge  from  several 
nuclear  facilities.   The  referenced  reports  conclude  that 
radioactivity  levels  much  greater  than  shown  in  Table  4  for  Naval 
Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  facilities  have  caused  no  significant 
radiation  exposure  to  the  general  public. 
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The  maximum  total  radioactivity  observed  in  a  U.S.  harbor  is 
less  than  0.05  curie  of  cobalt  60.   This  radioactivity  is  small 
compared  to  background.   Based  on  the  typical  concentrations  of 
naturally  occurring  radioactivity  such  as  potassium  40,  radium, 
uranium  and  thorium  which  are  described  in  reference  16  for  marine 
sediment,  the  natural  radioactivity  in  the  sediment  of  a  typical 
harbor  amounts  to  hundreds  of  curies. 

In  addition  to  Navy  analysis  of  environmental  samples,  at 
least  ten  sediment  samples  from  each  harbor  monitored  have  been 
sent  each  year  to  a  Department  of  Energy  laboratory,  as  a  check  of 
Navy  results.   This  Department  of  Energy  laboratory  provides  a 
further  check  on  the  quality  of  environmental  sample  analyses  by 
participating  in  the  quality  control  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  check  samples  were  analyzed  for  gamma  radionuclides  in  a 
manner  similar  to  Navy  procedures  but  with  greater  sensitivity. 
Figure  3  depicts  the  gamma  spectra  for  two  such  samples.   Both 
spectra  show  the  presence  of  abundant  naturally  occurring 
radionuclides  which  contribute  to  measured  radioactivity  even  if 
cobalt  60  were  not  present.   The  upper  spectrum  is  for  a  sample  to 
which  cobalt  60  has  been  added  to  achieve  a  concentration  of 
approximately  three  millionths  of  a  microcurie  per  gram  and  shows 
easily  recognizable  energy  peaks  due  to  the  presence  of  this  small 
concentration  of  cobalt  60.   The  lower  spectrum  is  typical  of  most 
of  the  sediment  samples  with  no  detectable  cobalt  60. 

At  least  five  water  samples  are  taken  in  each  harbor  once  each 
quarter  year  in  areas  where  nuclear-powered  ships  berth  and  from 
upstream  and  downstream  locations.   These  samples  are  analyzed  for 
gamma  radioactivity,  including  cobalt  60.   A  solid  state  germanium 
detector  with  a  multichannel  analyzer  is  used  to  measure  gamma 
radioactivity  and  detect  the  presence  of  cobalt  60.   Procedures  for 
analysis  will  detect  cobalt  60  if  its  concentration  exceeds  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  drinking  water  limits  of 
reference  14.   No  cobalt  60  has  been  detected  in  any  of  the  water 
samples  from  all  harbors  monitored. 

An  Environmental  Protection  Agency  evaluation  in  reference  33 
shows  that  the  cobalt  60  from  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants  is  in 
the  form  of  metallic  corrosion  product  particles  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  concentrated  in  the  food  chain.   However,  samples  of 
marine  life  such  as  mollusks,  crustaceans  and  marine  plants  have 
been  collected  from  all  harbors  monitored.   Marine  life  samples  are 
also  analyzed  using  a  germanium  detector  with  a  multi-channel 
analyzer.   The  results  of  the  marine  life  samples  from  harbors 
monitored  by  the  Navy  in  the  U.S.  and  possessions  are  summarized  in 
Table  5.   Table  5  demonstrates  that  no  buildup  of  cobalt  60 
associated  with  U.S.  Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  has  been  detected 
in  these  samples  of  marine  life. 
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In  all  monitored  harbors,  twice  per  year  shoreline  areas 
uncovered  at  low  tide  are  surveyed  for  radiation  levels  with 
sensitive  scintillation  detectors  to  determine  if  any  radioactivity 
from  bottom  sediment  washed  ashore.   All  results  were  the  same  as 
background  radiation  levels  in  these  regions,  approximately 
0.01  millirem  per  hour.   Thus,  there  is  no  evidence  in  these  ports 
that  these  areas  are  being  affected  by  nuclear-powered  ship 
operations. 

Ambient  radiation  levels  are  measured  using  sensitive 
thermoluminescent  dosimeters  continuously  posted  at  locations 
outside  the  boundaries  of  areas  where  radiological  work  is 
performed.   These  dosimeters  are  also  posted  at  locations  remote 
from  support  facilities  to  measure  background  radiation  levels  from 
natural  radioactivity.   The  results  of  dosimeters  posted  at  support 
facilities  between  radiologically  controlled  areas  and  the  general 
public  and  dosimeters  posted  at  remote  background  locations  up  to 
several  miles  away  are  compared  in  Table  6.   The  range  of  dosimeter 
readings  is  also  given  since  natural  background  radiation  levels 
vary  from  location  to  location  primarily  due  to  the  concentration 
of  radionuclides  in  the  soil  (reference  18) .   The  results  of 
Table  6  show  that  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  activities  had 
no  distinguishable  effect  on  normal  background  radiation  levels  at 
the  site  perimeter. 

Naval  nuclear  reactors  and  their  support  facilities  are 
designed  to  ensure  there  are  no  significant  discharges  of 
radioactivity  in  airborne  exhausts.   Radiological  controls  are 
exercised  in  support  facilities  to  preclude  exposure  of  working 
personnel  to  airborne  radioactivity  exceeding  one-tenth  of  the 
limits  specified  in  reference  6.   These  controls,  discussed  in 
reference  26,  include  containment  for  radioactive  materials  and 
provide  a  barrier  to  prevent  significant  radioactivity  from 
becoming  airborne.   Further,  all  air  exhausted  from  these 
facilities  is  passed  through  high  efficiency  particulate  air 
filters  and  monitored  during  discharge.   Comparison  of  sensitive 
airborne  radioactivity  measurements  in  shipyards  demonstrates  that 
air  exhausted  from  facilities  actually  contained  a  smaller  amount 
of  radioactivity  than  this  same  air  contained  when  it  was  drawn 
from  the  environment  into  the  facilities.   There  were  no  discharges 
of  airborne  radioactivity  from  these  facilities  above 
concentrations  normally  present  in  the  atmosphere. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  PATHWAYS  ANALYSIS 

Results  of  monitoring  of  environmental  samples  described  above 
have  shown  that  environmental  radioactivity  levels  have  not  been 
changed  appreciably  and  therefore  radiation  exposure  to  the  public 
from  operations  of  nuclear  powered  ships  and  their  support 
facilities  is  too  low  to  measure.   Nevertheless,  an  analysis  has 
been  performed  to  provide  a  quantitative  estimate  of  the  radiation 
exposure  to  which  any  member  of  the  general  public  might  be  exposed 
as  a  result  of  radioactivity  in  liquid  and  airborne  effluents. 

For  airborne  effluents,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
COMPLY  computer  program  is  used  for  this  analysis,  as  required  by 
EPA  regulations  in  reference  34.   Site  specific  input  parameters 
include  radionuclide  releases,  distance  to  members  of  the  public, 
wind  speed  and  direction,  and  food  production.   The  releases  of 
airborne  effluents  used  in  the  analysis  are  summarized  in  Table  7. 
Cobalt  60  values  include  actual  measurements  of  cobalt  60  emissions 
from  the  exhaust  of  Navy  facilities  in  addition  to  very 
conservative  estimates  of  other  potential  sources  of  cobalt  60. 
Values  for  other  airborne  radionuclides,  including  iodine  131,  are 
conservative  estimates  based  upon  detailed  study  of  land  based 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  prototype  plants.   For  example,  the 
release  of  tritium  (in  the  form  of  water  vapor)  is  based  upon  the 
very  conservative  assumption  that  half  of  the  radioactive  water 
handled  by  a  large  shipyard  evaporates  from  collection  and  storage 
tanks.   Thus,  the  actual  exposures  to  members  of  the  public  are 
expected  to  be  lower  than  the  results  of  this  analysis . 

Results  of  the  airborne  effluent  cuialysis  are  summarized  in 
Table  8 .   Table  8  compares  the  estimated  maximum  exposure  to  a 
member  of  the  public  from  Program  effluents  with  guidelines  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in  reference  13 .   These  numerical 
guidelines  on  calculated  radiation  exposures  implement  the  concept 
that  radioactivity  in  effluents  from  light  water  nuclear  electric 
power  reactors  should  be  limited  to  amounts  and  quantities  as  low 
as  reasonably  achievable.   Although  these  guidelines  are  not 
applicable  to  nuclear-powered  ships  and  their  support  facilities 
they  provide  a  context  in  which  to  judge  the  significance  of 
radiation  exposures  from  Program  effluents.   The  estimated  maximum 
radiation  exposure  to  a  member  of  the  general  public  from  releases 
of  airborne  radioactivity  is  also  much  less  than  the  standard  of  10 
millirem  per  year  established  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  in  reference  34 . 
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TABLE  7 


RADIONUCLIDE  RELEASES  USED  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  PATHWAYS 
ANALYSIS 


Radionuclide 

Cobalt  60* 
Tritium 
Carbon  14 
Krypton  83m 
Krypton  85m 
Krypton  85 
Krypton  87 
Krypton  88 
Xenon  131m 
Xenon  133m 
Xenon  133 
Xenon  135 
Argon  41 
Iodine  131* 


Annual  Airborne  Release,  Curie 


<0 

.0004 

1 

.0 

0 

.10 

0 

.00075 

0 

.0039 

0 

.000013 

0 

.0019 

0 

.0054 

0 

.00068 

0 

.0037 

0 

.11 

0, 

.071 

0, 

.20 

<0, 

.00008 

*  Site  specific  values  are  used  for  these  radionuclides, 
the  site  specific  values  used  in  the  analysis. 


The  tabulated  values  bound 


For  liquid  effluents,  the  results  of  the  environmental 
monitoring  samples  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  significant 
radiation  exposure  to  members  of  the  public  without  the  need  for 
any  detailed  theoretical  model  calculations.   For  example,  the 
samples  of  marine  life  obtained  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
shipyard  piers  and  drydocks  did  not  have  any  detectable  cobalt  60, 
even  with  sensitive  analysis.   Even  if  cobalt  SO  were  assumed  to  be 
present  at  concentrations  just  below  the  limits  of  detection  shown 
in  Table  5  and  a  person  were  to  eat  40  pounds  per  year  of  mollusks 
and  crustaceans  caught  directly  from  these  areas,  the  person  would 
receive  much  less  than  one  millirem  per  year.   Similarly,  even 
though  the  Navy  minimizes  releases  of  radioactive  liquids  and  there 
has  never  been  any  detectable  cobalt  60  in  harbor  water,  the  water 
consumption  pathway  cannot  result  in  any  dose  to  the  public  since 
seawater  is  not  used  for  drinking  water  consumption  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  facilities.   Thus,  exposures  to  members  of  the  public  from 
the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  liquid  effluents  are  far  less 
than  the  guidelines  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  which  are 
listed  in  Table  8. 
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ESTIMATED  MAXIMUM  RADIATION  EXPOSURE  TO  AN  INDIVIDUAL  FOR 
ASSUMED  LIQUID  AND  AIRBORNE  RADIOACTIVITY  RELEASES  FROM 
SHIPYARDS  ENGAGED  IN  NAVAL  NUCLEAR  PROPULSION  WORK 

Maximum  Exposure  To  An  Individual 


From  Radionuclides 
In  Liquid  Releases 


From  Gaseous  Radionuclides 
In  Airborne  Releases 


From  Other  Radionuclides 
In  Airborne  Releases 


NRC  Guideline 
millirem/vear 

3  whole  body,  or 
10  any  organ 

5  whole  body,  or 
15  skin 

15  any  organ 


Estimated  Value 
millirem/year 

less  than  1 
less  than  0.1 
less  than  0.1 


From  Radioiodine 

In  Airborne  Releases 


From  Other  Radionuclides 
In  Airborne  Releases 


Maximum  Exposure  To  An  Individual 
EPA  Regulation  Estimated  Value 
millirem/vear     millirem/vear 

3  less  than  0.03 


less  than  0.1 
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AUDITS  AND  REVIEWS 

The  requirements  and  procedures  for  control  of  radioactivity 
is  an  important  part  of  the  training  programs  for  everyone  involved 
with  radioactivity  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program.   Such 
training  is  part  of  the  initial  qualification  of  shipyard  workers 
and  of  Naval  personnel  assigned  to  ships  and  bases,  and  is  required 
to  be  repeated  regularly.   Emphasis  on  this  training  is  part  of  the 
concept  that  radiological  control  personnel  alone  cannot  cause 
radiological  work  to  be  well  performed;  production  and  operations 
personnel  and  all  levels  of  management  are  required  to  be  involved 
in  the  control  of  radioactivity. 

Checks  and  balances  of  several  kinds  are  also  set  up  to  help 
ensure  control  of  radioactivity.   First,  written  procedures  exist 
which  require  verbatim  compliance.   Radiological  control  personnel 
monitor  various  steps  in  radioactive  waste  processing.   In  each 
shipyard  an  independent  organization,  separate  from  the 
radiological  control  organization,  audits  all  aspects  of 
radioactive  waste  processing.   Audits  are  performed  by 
representatives  from  Naval  Reactors  headquarters  who  are  assigned 
full  time  at  each  shipyard.   Radiological  control  personnel  from 
headquarters  also  conduct  periodic  inspections  of  each  shipyard. 
In  addition,  shipyards  have  made  detailed  assessments  of  the 
environmental  effects  of  shipyard  operations  and  have  published 
reports  on  the  results  of  these  assessments.   Similarly,  there  are 
multiple  levels  of  audits  and  inspections  for  the  other  Navy  shore 
facilities,  tenders,  and  nuclear-powered  ships  and  for  other 
radiologically  controlled  functions  such  as  transportation.   Even 
the  smallest  audit  findings  are  followed  up  to  ensure  proper 
recovery  and  permanent  corrective  actions  are  taken  and  to  help 
minimize  the  potential  for  future  deficiencies . 

The  policy  of  the  Navy  is  to  provide  for  close  cooperation  and 
effective  communication  with  state  radiological  officials  involving 
occurrences  that  might  cause  concern  because  of  radiological 
effects  outside  the  ships  or  shore  facilities.   The  Navy  has 
reviewed  radioactive  waste  disposal,  radiological  environmental 
monitoring,  transportation  and  other  radiological  matters  with 
state  radiological  officials  in  the  states  where  Navy 
nuclear-powered  ships  are  based  or  overhauled.   Although  there  were 
no  occurrences  in  1994  which  resulted  in  radiological  effects  to 
the  public  outside  these  facilities,  states  were  notified  when 
inquiries  showed  public  interest  in  the  possibility  that  such 
events  had  occurred.   The  Navy  has  encouraged  states  to  conduct 
independent  radiological  environmental  monitoring  in  harbors  where 
Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  are  based  or  overhauled;  the  results  of 
monitoring  by  states  have  been  consistent  with  Navy  results. 
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The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  conducted 
detailed  reviews  of  the  Navy's  procedures  for  controlling 
radioactive  waste  and  for  radiological  environmental  monitoring. 
An  Environmental  Protection  Agency  laboratory  has  conducted 
detailed  environmental  surveys  of  selected  U.S.  harbors 
(references  28  and  35  through  43) .   This  laboratory  has  performed 
these  surveys  in  the  harbors  at  Pascagoula,  Mississippi; 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii;  San  Diego, 
Alameda,  San  Francisco  and  Vallejo,  California;  New  London  and 
Groton,  Connecticut;  Newport  News,  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk, 
Virginia;  Kings  Bay,  Georgia;  Kittery,  Maine-Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire;  and  Bremerton  and  Bangor,  Washington.   Environmental 
Protection  Agency  results  have  been  consistent  with  Navy  results. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  reports  have  concluded  that 
operation  of  Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  has  had  no  adverse  impact 
on  public  safety  or  health. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The  total  long-lived  gamma  radioactivity  in  liquids  released 
into  all  ports  and  harbors  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program  was  less  than  0.002  curie  in  1994. 

No  increase  of  radioactivity  above  normal  background  levels 
has  been  detected  in  harbor  water  where  U.S.  Naval 
nuclear-powered  ships  are  based,  overhauled,  or  constructed. 

Liquid  releases  from  U.S.  Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  and 
their  support  facilities  have  not  caused  a  measurable  increase 
in  the  general  background  radioactivity  of  the  environment. 

Low  level  cobalt  60  radioactivity  in  harbor  bottom  sediment  is 
detectable  around  a  few  operating  base  and  shipyard  piers  from 
low  level  liquid  releases  in  the  1960's.   Concentrations  of 
cobalt  60  are  less  than  the  concentrations  of  naturally 
occurring  radionuclides  around  these  piers.   Cobalt  60  is  not 
detectable  in  general  harbor  bottom  areas  away  from  these 
piers.   The  maximum  total  radioactivity  observed  in  a  U.S. 
harbor,  less  than  0.05  curie  of  cobalt  60,  is  small  compared 
to  the  naturally  occurring  radioactivity.   Comparison  to 
previous  environmental  data  summarized  in  references  1 
through  5  shows  that  these  environmental  cobalt  60  levels  are 
continuing  to  decrease. 

Conservative  estimates  of  radiation  exposures  to  members  of 
the  public  from  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  are  far 
less  than  either  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
environmental  standards,  the  guidelines  of  the  U.S.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  or  the  exposure  from  natural  background 
radioactivity . 

Procedures  used  by  the  Navy  to  control  releases  of 
radioactivity  from  U.S.  Naval  nuclear-powered  ships  and  their 
support  facilities  have  been  effective  in  protecting  the 
environment  and  the  health  and  safety  of  the  general  public. 
Independent  radiological  environmental  monitoring  performed  by 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  states  have 
confirmed  the  adequacy  of  these  procedures.   These  procedures 
have  ensured  that  no  member  of  the  general  public  has  received 
measurable  radiation  exposure  as  a  result  of  current 
operations  of  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program. 
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APPENDIX 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MONITORING  SURVEY  CHARTS 

Environmental  monitoring  survey  charts  for  harbors  monitored 
for  radioactivity  associated  with  U.S.  Naval  nuclear-powered  ships 
in  the  U.S.  and  possessions  are  listed  below  and  included  in  this 
Appendix.   The  sampling  locations  for  harbor  water  and  harbor 
sediment  are  shown.   In  addition,  shoreline  survey  areas  and  the 
locations  of  posted  dosimetry  devices  are  shown  on  the  figures. 


Figure  No.  Location 

California 

1  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda 

2  Hunters  Point  Shipyard,  San  Francisco 

3  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo 

4  San  Diego  Harbor 

5  San  Diego  Harbor,  Ballast  Point  Area 

Connecticut 

6  Electric  Boat  Division,  Groton 

7  U.S.  Naval  Submarine  Support  Facility, 

New  London  Harbor 

8  State  Pier  Area,  New  London 

Florida 

9  Port  Canaveral 

Georgia 

10  U.S.  Naval  Submarine  Base,  Kings  Bay 

Guam 

11  Apra  Harbor 

Hawaii 

12  Pearl  Harbor  Area 

13  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard 

14  U.S.  Naval  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor 

New  Hampshire/Maine 

15  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard 

South  Carolina 

16  U.S.  Naval  Station  and  Naval  Shipyard, 

Charleston 

17  U.S.  Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston 
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Virginia 

18  Newport  News  Shipbuilding, 

Newport  News 

19  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth 

20  U.S.  Naval  Station  Norfolk 

21  Norfolk- -Portsmouth  Virginia  Area 

Washington 

22  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard 

23  Bangor/Hood  Canal 
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FIGURE  1 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MONITORING  LOCATIONS  AT 

U.S.  NAVAL  AIR  STATION  ALAMEDA,  CA 
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FIGURE  2 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MONITORING  LOCATIONS  AT 

HUNTERS  POINT  SHIPYARD,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA 
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FIGURE  3 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MONITORING  LOCATIONS  AT 

MARE  ISLAND  NAVAL  SHIPYARD,  VALLEJO,  CA 
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LEGEND 

HARBOR  WATER  SAMPLE  POINT 
HARBOR  SEDIMENT  SAMPLE  POINT 
PERIMETER  DOSIMETRY  DEVICE 
SHORELINE  SURVEY  AREA 


NORTH 


1000  YARDS 
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FIGURE   5 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MONITORING   LOCATIONS  AT 

SAN   DIEGO  BAY   -   BALLAST  POINT,    CA 
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FIGURE  6 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MONITORING  LOCATIONS  AT 
GENERAL  DYNAMICS/ELECTRIC  BOAT  DIVISION  SHIPYARD,  GROTON,  CT 
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k  Location  @  Mas  posted  for  the  first  aitd  second  quarters  of  1994. 
X  Location  g  i^as  posted  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1994. 
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FIGURE  7 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MONITORING 

LOCATIONS  AT  THE  U.S.  NAVAL 

SUBMARINE  SUPPORT  FACILITY 

NEW  LONDON  HARBOR,  CT 
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FIGURE  10 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MONITORING  LOCATIONS  AT 

U.S.  NAVAL  SUBMARINE  BASE,  KINGS  BAY,  GA 
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FIGURE   12 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MONITORING   LOCATIONS  AT 

PEARL  HARBOR  AREAS,    HI 
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FIGURE  13 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MONITORING  LOCATIONS  AT 

PEARL  HARBOR  NAVAL  SHIPYARD,  PEARL  HARBOR,  HI 
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FICURE   16 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MONITORING  LOCATIONS  AT 

U.S.    NAVAL  BASE  AND  NAVAL  SHIPYARD,    CHARLESTON,    SC 
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FIGURE  17 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MONITORING  LOCATIONS  AT 

U.S.  NAVAL  WEAPONS  STATION,  CHARLESTON,  SC 
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FIGURE  18 
ENVIRONMENTAL  MONITORING  LOCATIONS  AT 
NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK  CWPANY,  NEWPORT 
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SUMMARY 

The  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  is  a  joint  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE)  /  Department  of  the  Navy  Program  with  central 
control  by  a  single  headquarters  organization,   within  the 
Department  of  Energy,  the  organization  is  designated  as  the 
Office  of  Naval  Reactors  and  it  operates  two  DOE  laboratories, 
three  other  DOE  Sites  which  have  prototype  Naval  nuclear 
propulsion  plants  (one  of  these  sites  also  operates  the  Expended 
Core  Facility) ,  and  two  nuclear  component  engineering  and 
procurement  organizations.   Table  1  shows  the  facilities  which 
conduct  radioactive  work  associated  with  the  Naval  Reactors 
Program  and  the  date  when  such  work  began.   The  Naval  Reactors' 
Department  of  Energy  facilities  provide  research  and  development, 
engineering,  training,  and  supply  support  for  the  Navy's  99 
nuclear-powered  submarines  and  thirteen  nuclear-powered  surface 
ships  which  were  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1994 . 

Radiation  exposures  to  personnel  monitored  for  radiation 
associated  with  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities 
are  summarized  in  this  report.   Also  included  in  this  report  is 
radiation  exposure  information  from  the  Shippingport  Atomic  Power 
Station,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.   Shippingport  was 
developed  by  the  Naval  Reactors  Program,  in  conjunction  with 
Duquesne  Light  Company,  as  the  world's  first  full-scale  atomic 
power  plant  solely  for  the  production  of  electricity,  and  began 
operation  in  1957.   Starting  in  1974,  the  light  water  breeder 
reactor  (LWBR)  core  was  installed  at  Shippingport;  this  was  the 
first  reactor  to  prove  that  fuel  breeding  was  possible  in  a  water 
cooled  plant.   Shippingport  was  shut  down  in  1982  and  turned  over 
to  another  office  of  the  Department  of  Energy  for  dismantlement 
in  1984.   Dismantlement  was  completed  in  1989,  removing  all 
radioactive  components  and  returning  the  site  to  unrestricted 
use. 

Figure  1  shows  that  the  total  radiation  exposure  in  1994  is  less 
than  one  fifteenth  the  amount  in  the  peak  year  of  1975  and  the 
number  of  personnel  monitored  has  decreased  by  approximately  one 
half  since  1975.   The  large  increase  in  radiation  exposure  in 
1975  was  due  to  refueling  operations  at  one  of  the  prototype 
Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants  and  to  fabrication  and 
installation  of  the  LWBR  core  at  Shippingport.   LWBR  was  unique 
in  this  sense  because  the  core  was  manufactured  at  one  of  the 
Naval  Reactors  Program  laboratories  (other  cores  were 
manufactured  by  subcontractors)  and  the  fissile  material  was 
uranium-233  rather  than  uyanium-235.   Total  man-rem  in  this 
figure  is  the  sum  of  "the  annual  exposure  of  each  person  monitored 
for  radiation. 

No  personnel  at  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy 
facilities  have  ever  exceeded  the  applicable  Federal  annual 
exposure  limit.   The  annual  limit  was  15  rem  per  year  in  1958  and 
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is  currently  5  rem  per  year.   Since  197  3  no  one  has  exceeded  the 
Federal  limit  of  3  rem  per  quarter  year  established  in  1960; 
prior  to  1973,  fourteen  people  at  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of 
Energy  facilities  exceeded  this  level.   Thirteen  of  these 
individuals  received  exposures  less  than  one  rem  above  the  limit, 
and  the  remaining  individual  received  8.1  rem  in  a  quarter.   No 
one  has  exceeded  the  Program's  limit  of  5  rem  per  year  since  this 
limit  was  established  in  1967. 

The  average  occupational  exposure  of  each  person  monitored  at  the 
Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities  is  approximately 
one  eighth  of  a  rem  per  year.   The  lifetime  accumulated  exposure 
from  radiation  associated  with  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of 
Energy  facilities  to  date  for  all  personnel  monitored  has 
averaged  about  one  rem  per  person. 

According  to  the  standard  methods  for  estimating  risk,  the  risk 
to  the  group  of  personnel  occupationally  exposed  to  radiation 
associated  with  the  Naval  Reactors  Program  is  less  than  the  risk 
these  same  personnel  have  from  exposure  to  natural  background 
radiation  or  to  medical  radiation.   This  risk  is  small  compared 
to  the  risks  accepted  in  normal  industrial  activities,  and  it  is 
small  compared  to  the  risks  regularly  accepted  in  daily  life 
outside  work. 
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TABLE  1 


INITIAL  LABORATORY  AND  PROTOTYPE  OPERATIONS 


Location 

Bettis  Atonic  Power  Laboratory 
West  Mifflin,   Pennsylvania 

Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory 
Schenectady,    New  York 

Naval  Reactors  Facility 
Idaho  Falls,    Idaho 

Kenneth  A.    Kesselring  Site 
Ballston  Spa,   New  York 

Windsor  Site  Operation 

Windsor,    Connecticut 

Shippingport  Atomic  Power  Station 
Beaver  Falls,    Pennsylvania 

Westinghouse  Plant  Apparatus  Division 
Monroeville,    Pennsylvania 

Westinghouse  Machinery  Apparatus 
Operation 

Schenectady,    New  York 


Year  Initial 

Operations  Began 

Involving  Radioactive 

saris 

1950 


1953 


N/A^ 


N/A' 


Naval  Raactors  Prograa  work  b«gan  at  Knolls  Atonic  Po«wr  Laboratory  in 
1950.      Non-Naval  Raactora  Program  iaotop*  ■•parations  process  research  work 
was  performed  at  Knolls  on  behalf  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Coanission  from  1947 
through  1953. 

'  Shippingport  Atomic  Power  Station  was  shut  down  in  1982  and  turned  over 
to  another  office  of  the  Department  of  Energy  for  dismantlement   in  1984. 
Dismantlement  was  completed  in  1989. 

*  No  work  involving  radioactive  materials  is  performed  at  either  the 
Westinghouse  Plant  Apparatus  Division  or  the  Westinghouse  Machinery  Apparatus 
Operation.      The  small  amount  of  radiation  exposure  received  by  personnel  at 
these  facilities  is  the  result  of  visits  to  other  Program  facilities. 
Westinghouse  Machinery  Apparatus  Operation  was  formerly  operated  by  General 
Electric. 
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EXTERNAL  RADIATION  EXPOSURE 

Policy  and  Limits 

The  policy  of  the  Naval  Reactors  Program  is  to  reduce  to  as  low 
as  reasonably  achievable  exposure  to  personnel  from  ionizing 
radiation  associated  with  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy 
facilities. 

Prior  to  1960,  the  radiation  exposure  limit  used  in  the  U.  S.  for 
whole  body  radiation  was  15  rem  per  year.   Since  1960,  the 
radiation  exposure  limits  used  in  the  U.  S.  for  whole  body 
radiation  exposure  have  been  3  rem  per  quarter  year  and  5  rem 
accumulated  dose  for  each  year  beyond  age  eighteen.   These  limits 
were  recommended  in  1958  by  the  U.  S.  National  Committee 
("Committee"  was  changed  to  "Council"  when  the  organization  was 
chartered  by  the  U.  S.  Congress  in  1964)  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements  (ref  1)  and  by  the  International  Commission  on 
Radiological  Protection  (ref  2) .   They  were  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC)  and  applied  both  within  the  AEC 
and  to  licensees  in  1960  (ref  3) .   The  U.  S.  Federal  Radiation 
Council  recommendation  that  these  limits  be  used  as  guidance  for 
Federal  agencies  was  approved  by  President  Eisenhower  on  Hay  13, 
1960  (ref  4).   A  key  part  of  each  of  these  standards  has  been 
emphasis  on  minimizing  radiation  exposure  to  personnel. 

In  1965  the  International  Commission  on  Radiological  Protection 
(ref  5)  reiterated  the  quarterly  and  accumulated  limits  cited 
above  but  suggested  that  exceeding  5  rem  in  one  year  should  be 
infrec[uent.   Although  none  of  the  other  organizations  referred  to 
above  changed  its  recommendations  accordingly,  the  Naval  Reactors 
Program  adopted  5  rem  per  year  as  a  rigorous  limit  effective  in 
1967. 

In  1971  the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurements  (ref  6)  recommended  that  5  rem  be  adopted  as  the 
annual  limit  under  most  conditions.   In  1974  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (now  Department  of  Energy)  (ref  7)  established  5  rem 
as  its  annual  limit.   In  1977  the  International  Commission  on 
Radiological  Protection  (ref  8)  deleted  the  accumulated  limit  and 
recommended  5  rem  as  the  annual  limit.   In  1979,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  CoBonission  (NRC)  issued  a  proposed  change  to  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  Title  10,  Part  20  to  require  its  licensees 
to  use  5  rem  as  an  annual  limit.   On  January  20,  1987,  revised 
guidance  for  Federal  agencies  was  approved  by  President  Reagan 
which  eliminated  the  accumulated  dose  limit  discussed  above  and 
established  a  5  rem  per  year  limit  for  occupational  radiation 
exposure  (ref  9) .   The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  has  revised 
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the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Title  10,  Part  20  making  the  5 
rem  annual  limit  effective  on  January  1,  1994. 

The  Naval  Reactors  Program  Exposure  Limits  since  1967  have  been: 

3  rem  per  quarter  year 
5  rem  per  year 

Special  limits  are  in  effect  such  as  for  hands  and  feet;  however, 
there  have  been  few  cases  where  these  limits  have  been  more 
restrictive  than  the  whole  body  radiation  exposure  limits. 
Therefore,  the  radiation  exposures  discussed  in  this  report  are 
nearly  all  from  whole  body  radiation.   Controls  are  also  in 
effect  to  minimize  any  occupational  radiation  exposure  to  the 
unborn  child  of  a  pregnant  worker. 

Each  of  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities  is 
required  to  have  an  active  program  to  reduce  radiation  exposure 
to  the  minimum  practicable. 

Sources  of  Radiation  at  Prototypes 

Three  of  the  Naval  Reactors  Department  of  Energy  sites  operate 
prototype  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants  (Kesselring  Site 
Operation  located  near  Ballston  Spa,  New  York;  Windsor  Site 
Operation  near  Windsor,  Connecticut;  and  the  Naval  Reactors 
Facility  on  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  (INEL)  site 
near  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho) .   These  facilities  are  engaged  in  the 
testing  of  nuclear  propulsion  plants  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  the 
training  of  U.  S.  Navy  propulsion  plant  operators.   The  Naval 
Reactors  Facility  also  houses  the  Expended  Core  Facility  (ECF) . 
Personnel  at  the  ECF  receive,  examine,  and  prepare  spent  Naval 
fuel  modules  for  transfer  to  the  Idaho  Chemical  Processing  Plant. 
ECF  also  examines  the  Naval  Reactors  Program's  irradiated 
material  samples  from  the  INEL's  Test  Reactor  Area. 

The  radiation  exposures  at  the  prototype  sites  originate 
primarily  from  pressurized  water  reactors.   Water  circulates 
through  a  closed  piping  system  to  transfer  heat  from  the  reactor 
core  to  a  secondary  steam  system  isolated  from  the  reactor 
cooling  water.   Trace  amounts  of  corrosion  and  wear  products  are 
carried  by  reactor  coolant  from  reactor  plant  metal  surfaces. 
Some  of  these  corrosion  and  wear  products  are  deposited  on  the 
reactor  core  and  become  radioactive  from  exposure  to  neutrons. 
Reactor  coolant  carries  some  of  these  radioactive  products 
through  the  piping  systems  where  a  portion  of  the  radioactivity 
is  removed  by  a  purification  system.   Most  of  the  remaining 
radionuclides  transported  from  the  reactor  core  deposit  in  the 
piping  systems. 

The  reactor  core  is  installed  in  a  heavy-walled  pressure  vessel 
within  a  primary  shield.   This  shield  limits  radiation  exposure 
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from  the  ganina  and  neutron  radiation  produced  when  the  reactor  is 
at  power.   Reactor  plant  piping  systems  are  installed  primarily 
inside  a  reactor  compartment  which  is  surrounded  by  a  secondary 
shield.   Access  to  the  reactor  compartment  is  permitted  only 
after  the  reactor  is  shut  down.   Most  radiation  exposure  to 
personnel  comes  from  inspection,  maintenance  and  repair  inside 
the  reactor  compartment.   The  major  source  of  this  radiation  is 
cobalt-60  deposited  inside  the  piping  systems.   Cobalt-60  emits 
two  high  energy  gamma  rays  and  a  low  energy  beta  particle  for 
every  radioactive  decay.   Its  half -life  is  5.3  years. 

Neutrons  produced  when  reactor  fuel  fissions  are  shielded  by  both 
primary  and  secondary  shields  before  penetrating  to  occupied 
areas.   Radiation  exposure  to  personnel  from  these  neutrons 
during  reactor  operation  is  much  less  than  from  gamma  radiation. 
After  reactor  shutdown,  when  maintenance  and  other  support  work 
is  done,  no  neutron  exposure  is  detectable.   As  a  result,  the 
radiation  exposures  at  prototypes  are  primarily  from  gamma 
radiation. 

Radiation  exposure  at  the  Expended  Core  Facility  is  also  due  to 
gamma  radiation  emitted  by  irradiated  reactor  fuel  and  structural 
components  which  were  inside  the  reactor  vessel  during  operation 
and  became  radioactive  by  exposure  to  neutrons.   Work  on  these 
components  is  performed  remotely  in  either  specially  designed 
shielded  cells  or  in  deep  water  pits  where  many  feet  of  water 
shield  personnel. 

Exposures  listed  in  this  report  for  prototype  personnel  include 
Department  of  Energy  employees  and  contractors  as  well  as 
exposure  to  Navy  staff  and  students  involved  in  training  at  the 
sites. 

Sources  (ft   Radjatipn  9t  La^Qr^torJes 

The  two  Naval  Reactors'  laboratories  (Bettis  Atomic  Power 
Laboratory  located  near  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  and  Knolls 
Atomic  Power  Laboratory  near  Schenectady,  New  York)  conduct 
research  and  development  work  on  improved  nuclear  propulsion 
plants  for  U.  S.  Navy  warships.   At  the  laboratories,  external 
radiation  exposure  is  attributable  to  examination  and  analysis  of 
irradiated  materials  and  fuel.   Gamma  radiation  is  the 
significant  contributor  to  dose.   Although  alpha  and  beta 
radiation  are  present,  they  are  generally  well  shielded.   Neutron 
radiation  contributes  very  little  to  doses  at  the  laboratories. 

Irradiated  materials  include  mixed  fission  products  and 
activation  products.   The  activation  products  are  identical  to 
those  discussed  in  the  preceding  section.   Fission  products  are 
the  radioactive  species  produced  by  the  fissioning  of  nuclear 
fuel.   Fission  products  generally  emit  both  beta  and  gamma 
radiation  and  have  half  lives  ranging  from  hours  to  many  years. 
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In  cases  where  these  materials  emit  significant  levels  of 
radiation,  the  analyses  and  examinations  are  performed  remotely 
using  special  tooling  in  shielded  cells  similar  to  those  used  at 
the  Expended  Core  Facility.   With  regard  to  fuel,  the  preparation 
of  fuel  specimens  involves  the  handling  of  unirradiated  uranium. 
The  dose  rates  from  these  materials  are  generally  low. 
Irradiated  fuel  specimens  are  handled  in  the  shielded  cells. 

Radiation  exposures  for  the  Shippingport  Atomic  Power  Station  are 
also  included  under  the  heading  for  laboratory  personnel.   The 
sources  of  radiation  exposure  at  Shippingport  are  similar  to 
those  at  the  prototype  sites.   From  1974  to  1977,  the  Bettis 
Atomic  Power  Laboratory  fabricated  and  installed  the  Light  Water 
Breeder  Reactor  (LWBR)  core  for  Shippingport.   The  fissile  fuel 
for  this  core  was  uranium-233  and  the  fertile  fuel  was  thorium- 
232.   Enriched  uranium-233  contains  a  significantly  higher  level 
of  uranivim-232  than  enriched  uranium-235.   The  radioactive  decay 
chain  of  uranium-232,  in  turn,  includes  thallium-208  which  emits 
a  high  energy  gamma  ray  with  each  decay;  accordingly,  the 
radiation  exposure  of  personnel  fabricating  the  LWBR  core  was 
much  higher  than  for  fabrication  of  traditional  uranium-23  5 
cores.   In  addition  to  fabrication,  there  was  also  significant 
radiation  exposure  due  to  LWBR  installation  inside  the 
Shippingport  power  plant. 

Also  included  under  the  laboratory  heading  is  the  small  amount  of 
exposure  to  personnel  assigned  to  the  two  Naval  Reactors' 
Department  of  Energy  nuclear  component  engineering  and 
procurement  organizations  (the  Westinghouse  Plant  Apparatus 
Division  located  near  Monroeville,  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Westinghouse  Machinery  Apparatus  Operation  near  Schenectady,  New 
York).   In  1994,  personnel  at  these  facilities  received  about  2.5 
man-rem  of  occupational  radiation  exposure.   Since  no  radioactive 
material  is  handled  at  these  facilities,  this  exposure  is  the 
result  of  visits  to  other  Naval  Reactors  Program  activities  where 
nuclear-powered  ships  are  built  and  maintained. 

Control  of  Radiation 

Reactor  plant  shielding  is  designed  to  minimize  radiation 
exposure  to  personnel.   Shield  design  criteria  establishing 
radiation  levels  in  various  parts  of  each  prototype  are 
personally  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program.   The  Director  of  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program  also  personally  approved  the  shield  design  criteria  for 
the  Shippingport  Atomic  Power  Station. 

Prototype  design  is  also  controlled  to  keep  locations,  such  as 
duty  stations  where  personnel  need  to  spend  time,  as  far  as 
practicable  away  from  the  reactor  compartment  shield.   In 
addition,  radiation  outside  propulsion  plant  spaces  during 
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reactor  plant  operation  is  not  generally  any  greater  than  natural 
background  radiation. 

Laboratories  and  prototype  sites  are  designed  so  that  radioactive 
material  outside  of  reactor  plants  is  handled  only  in  specially 
designed  and  shielded  facilities.   The  Naval  Reactors'  Department 
of  Energy  facilities  limit  to  the  minimum  the  number  of  places 
where  radioactive  material  is  allowed.   Specific  traffic  routes 
are  required  to  be  used  for  any  movement  of  radioactive  material 
outside  these  facilities.   A  radioactive  material  accountability 
system  is  used  to  ensure  no  radioactive  material  is  lost  or 
misplaced  in  a  location  where  personnel  could  unknowingly  be 
exposed.   Regular  inventories  are  required  for  every  item  in  the 
radioactive  material  accountability  system.   Radioactive  material 
is  tagged  with  yellow  and  magenta  tags  bearing  the  standard 
radiation  symbol  and  the  measured  radiation  level.   Radioactive 
material  is  required  to  be  placed  in  yellow  plastic,  and  the  use 
of  yellow  plastic  is  reserved  solely  for  radioactive  material. 
All  personnel  assigned  to  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy 
facilities  are  trained  to  recognize  that  yellow  plastic 
identifies  radioactive  material  and  to  initiate  immediate  action 
if  radioactive  material  is  discovered  out  of  place. 

Access  to  radiation  areas  is  controlled  by  posted  signs  and 
barriers.   Personnel  are  trained  in  the  access  requirements, 
including  the  requirement  to  wear  dosimetry  devices  to  enter 
these  areas.   Dosimetry  devices  are  also  posted  near  the 
boundaries  of  these  areas  to  verify  that  personnel  outside  these 
areas  do  not  require  monitoring.   Frequent  radiation  surveys  are 
required  using  instruments  which  are  checked  before  use  and 
calibrated  regularly.   Areas  where  radiation  levels  are  greater 
than  0.1  rem  per  hour  are  called  high  radiation  areas  and  are 
locked  or  guarded.   Compliance  with  radiological  controls 
requirements  is  checked  frequently  by  radiological  controls 
personnel  and  by  other  personnel  not  affiliated  with  the 
radiological  controls  organization. 

Dosimetry 

Thermoluminescent  dosimeters  (TLD's)  are  dosimetry  devices  worn 
by  personnel  to  measure  their  exposure  to  gamma,  neutron,  and 
beta  radiation.   Prior  to  1975,  film  badges  were  used  as 
described  in  detail  below.   The  TLD's  used  at  the  prototypes 
contain  two  chips  of  calcium  fluoride  with  added  manganese.   The 
TLD's  used  at  the  laboratories  contain  four  chips  of  lithium 
fluoride.   It  is  characteristic  of  thermoluminescent  material 
that  radiation  causes  internal  changes  which  make  the  material, 
when  subsequently  heated,  give  off  an  amount  of  light  directly 
proportional  to  the  radiation  dose. 

Since  the  types  of  radiation  to  which  personnel  are  exposed  are 
different  at  the  laboratories  than  at  the  prototypes,  the  design 
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of  the  dosimeters  is  also  different.   At  the  prototypes,  the 
source  of  radiation  exposure  is  high  energy  gamma  radiation, 
whereas  at  the  laboratories  and  the  Expended  Core  Facility,  high 
and  low  energy  gamma  radiation  and  beta  radiation  are  present. 
Shippingport  used  dosimeters  similar  to  the  ones  used  at  the 
prototypes.   At  all  facilities,  separate  TLD's  are  used  for  the 
few  applications  where  neutron  monitoring  is  required. 

The  calcium  fluoride  TLD's  used  at  the  prototypes  are  designed 
such  that  the  two  calcium  fluoride  chips  are  in  contact  with  a 
metallic  heating  strip  with  heater  wires  extending  through  the 
ends  of  a  surrounding  glass  envelope.   The  glass  bulb  is 
protected  by  a  plastic  case  designed  to  permit  the  proper 
response  to  gamma  radiation  of  various  energies.   The  lithium 
fluoride  TLD's  used  at  the  laboratories  and  the  Expended  Core 
Facility  are  designed  such  that  the  four  lithiiom  fluoride  chips 
are  encapsulated  in  teflon  and  mounted  into  pre-drilled  holes  in 
an  aluminum  card.  ' 

The  processing,  that  is  reading,  of  the  calcium  fluoride  TLD's  is 
performed  manually.   A  trained  operator  removes  the  glass  bulb 
from  the  plastic  case  and  places  it  in  a  TLD  reader  so  that  the 
metal  heater  wires  contact  an  electrical  circuit.   An 
electronically  controlled  device  heats  the  calcium  fluoride  chips 
to  several  hundred  degrees  centigrade  in  a  timed  cycle,  and  the 
intensity  of  light  emitted  is  measured  and  converted  to  a  digital 
readout  in  units  of  rem.   The  heating  cycle  also  anneals  the 
calcium  fluoride  chips  so  that  the  dosimeter  is  zeroed  and  ready 
for  subsequent  use.   The  entire  cycle  of  reading  a  TLD  described 
here  takes  about  thirty  seconds. 

The  processing  of  the  laboratories'  lithium  fluoride  TLD's  is 
performed  automatically,  that  is,  the  operator  can  load  as  many 
as  1400  lithium  fluoride  cards  into  the  reader- and  the  TLD  reader 
automatically  reads  one  TLD  card  at  a  time.   To  read  the 
radiation  exposure  from  the  lithium  fluoride  TLD's,  a  trained 
operator  removes  the  aluminum  cards  from  the  plastic  cases  and 
places  them  into  cartridges  which  are  loaded  into  the 
microprocessor-controlled  TLD  reader.   To  start  the  read  process, 
one  TLD  card  is  automatically  removed  from  the  cartridge  and 
positioned  into  the  read  position  where  the  bar  code 
identification  number  is  read.   The  four  chips  are  then 
simultaneously  heated  to  several  hundred  degrees  centigrade  using 
four  precisely  temperature-controlled  streams  of  hot  nitrogen 
gas.   Dviring  the  heating  of  the  TLD's,  the  lithium  fluoride  TLD's 
(like  the  calcivim  fluoride  TLD's)  give  off  light  in  proportion  to 
the  radiation  they  received.   The  light  is  converted  to  a 
graphical  and  digital  readout  as  well  as  digitally  stored  on  a 
microcomputer  hard  disk.   This  heating  cycle  also  anneals  the  TLD 
chips  so  that  the  dosimeter  is  zeroed  and  ready  for  subsequent 
use.   After  readout,  the  TLD  is  then  automatically  moved  to  an 
unload  ceurtridge.   The  entire  read  cycle  for  one  card  takes,  on 
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the  average,  30  seconds.   After  processing,  the  computer  converts 
the  light  output  to  dose  in  units  of  rem. 

The  rapid  readout  of  the  calcium  fluoride  and  lithium  fluoride 
TLD's  was  one  reason  for  changing  from  film  badges  to  TLD's. 
Processing  film  badges  was  a  time  consuming  chemical  process;  the 
use  of  TLD's  permits  more  frequent  measurement  of  a  worker's 
radiation  exposure  than  film  badges.   TLD's  are  processed  at 
least  quarterly,  and  for  those  individuals  who  are  expected  to 
receive  higher  exposures,  at  least  monthly.   In  addition,  for 
those  individuals  who  enter  a  reactor  compartment,  the  TLD's  are 
processed  daily. 

To  ensure  accuracy  of  the  TLD  systems,  several  periodic 
calibration  and  accuracy  checks  are  performed.   For  example,  all 
TLD's  are  checked  when  new.   In  addition  the  lithium  fluoride 
TLD's  are  checked,  at  a  minimum,  once  a  year  for  accurate 
response  to  known  exposures,  and  the  calcium  fluoride  TLD's  are 
checked,  at  a  minimum,  once  every  six  months.   The  calcium 
fluoride  TLD  readers  are  calibrated  once  a  year  to  verify 
accuracy  by  one  of  several  calibration  facilities  having 
precision  radiation  sources  directly  traceable  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology  (NIST)  and  precision  TLD 
standards.   The  lithium  fluoride  readers  are  calibrated  to  a 
local  source  at  least  once  a  week,  and  to  a  calibration  source 
directly  traceable  to  NIST  every  two  years.   In  addition,  checks 
on  the  readers  are  performed  daily  and  during  the  reading  of 
TLD's  to  ensure  proper  reader  operation  and  accuracy  utilizing 
both  an  internal  electronic  standard  which  is  built  into  each 
reader  and  quality  control  dosimeters  which  have  been  exposed  to 
a  known  exposure  level. 

In  addition  to  these  calibrations  and  checks,  the  laboratories 
and  prototypes  have  an  independent  quality  assurance  program  to 
monitor  the  accuracy  of  TLD's  and  the  TLD  readers  in  use.   TLD's 
are  pre-exposed  to  exact  amounts  of  radiation  by  NIST  or  one  of 
the  laboratories  and  provided  to  the  prototype  and/ or  laboratory 
for  reading.   To  assure  objectivity,  the  prototype  or  laboratory 
being  tested  is  not  told  of  the  radiation  values  to  which  each 
dosimeter  has  been  exposed.   The  results  are  then  compared  to  the 
actual  exposures.   Any  inaccuracies  found  by  these  tests  that 
exceed  established  permissible  error  bands  result  in  appropriate 
corrective  action  such  as  recalibration  of  a  failed  TLD  reader. 
In  addition,  the  laboratories  participate  in  nationwide 
intercomparison  studies  as  they  are  conducted.   The  results  of 
this  program  demonstrate  that  the  radiation  to  which  personnel 
are  exposed  is  being  measured  by  the  TLD  system  with  an  average 
error  of  less  than  10%. 

Pocket  ionization  chambers  with  an  eyepiece  permit  the  wearer  to 
read  his  own  radiation  exposure.   This  pocket  dosimeter  is 
required  in  addition  to  a  TLD  when  entering  a  reactor  compartment 
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or  other  high  radiation  area.   Pocket  dosimeters  are  used  to 
enable  the  wearer  to  keep  track  of  his  own  radiation  exposure 
during  a  work  period.   The  official  record  of  radiation  exposure 
is  obtained  from  the  TLD. 

Dosimetry  devices  are  worn  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  normally  at 
the  waist  or  chest.   In  some  special  situations  dosimeters  are 
worn  at  other  locations,  for  example  on  the  hands  or  fingers  or 
head . 

Any  discrepancies  that  occur  between  TLD  and  pocket  dosimeter 
measurements  are  investigated.   These  investigations  include 
making  independent  estimates  of  the  worker's  exposure  using  such 
methods  as  time  spent  in  the  specific  radiation  area  and 
comparing  the  estimates  with  the  TLD  and  pocket  dosimeter 
measurements  to  determine  which  measurement  is  most  accurate. 

In  1975,  the  conversion  from  film  badges  to  TLD's  for  measuring 
radiation  exposure  was  completed.   Prior  to  this  time  film 
packets  like  those  used  for  dental  x-rays  were  placed  in  holders 
designed  to  allow  differentiating  between  types  of  radiation. 
The  darkness  of  the  processed  film  was  measured  with  a 
densitometer  and  converted  to  units  of  radiation  exposure.   When 
the  first  personnel  radiation  exposures  were  measured  by  Naval 
Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities,  there  already  was 
widespread  photodosimetry  experience  and  precise  procedures 
existed  to  provide  reproducible  results. 

Each  film  badge  was  clearly  marked  with  a  name  or  number 
corresponding  to  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  assigned.   In  high 
radiation  areas  every  worker  also  wore  a  pocket  dosimeter  which 
was  read  when  the  worker  left  the  area.   At  the  end  of  each  month 
when  the  film  badges  were  processed,  the  film  badge  measurements 
were  compared  with  the  sum  of  the  pocket  dosimeter  readings. 

For  approximately  20  years,  neutron  monitoring  at  the  Naval 
Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities  was  performed  using 
neutron  film  badges.   These  facilities  now  use  lithium  fluoride 
TLD's  to  monitor  neutron  exposure  of  the  few  personnel  exposed  to 
neutron  sources  such  as  for  radiation  instrument  calibration  and 
for  reactor  plant  instrumentation  source  handling.   These 
measured  neutron  exposures  have  been  included  with  gamma 
radiation  exposures  in  the  total  whole  body  radiation  exposure 
discussed  in  this  report,  but  because  neutron  exposures  are  so 
low,  the  radiation  exposures  in  this  report  are  nearly  all  from 
gamma  radiation. 

Because  personnel  at  the  laboratories  can  be  exposed  to  both 
gamma  and  beta  radiation,  beta  monitoring  has  been  routinely 
performed  using  film  badges  or  lithium  fluoride  TLD's. 
Monitoring  for  beta  radiation  is  not  normally  required  at  the 
prototypes  because  beta  radiation  does  not  penetrate  the  metal 
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boundaries  of  the  reactor  coolant  system.   Beta  radiation  needs 
to  be  considered  in  maintenance  or  repair  operations  at  the 
prototypes  only  when  systems  are  opened  and  personnel  are  close 
to  surfaces  which  have  been  contaminated  with  radioactive 
corrosion  products  from  reactor  coolant.   In  cases  where 
shielding  such  as  clothing  or  eyeglasses  or  plastic  contamination 
control  materials  can  be  used  to  completely  shield  out  the  beta 
radiation,  personnel  are  not  monitored  for  beta  radiation.   In 
those  cases  where  the  beta  radiation  cannot  be  shielded, 
prototype  personnel  are  monitored  with  lithium  fluoride  TLD's 
provided  by  the  laboratories. 

Monitoring  for  personnel  external  exposure  due  to  alpha  radiation 
is  not  performed.   Alpha  radiation  does  not  penetrate  past  the 
dead  layer  of  a  person's  skin  and,  therefore,  does  not  contribute 
to  an  individual's  external  radiation  dose. 

Phvsical  Examinations 

Radiation  medical  examinations  have  been  required  since  the 
beginning  of  operations  by  the  Naval  Reactors '  Department  of 
Energy  facilities  for  personnel  occupationally  exposed  to 
radiation.   These  examinations  are  conducted  in  accordance  with 
standard  protocols.   In  these  examinations  the  doctor  pays 
special  attention  to  any  condition  which  might  medically 
disqualify  a  person  from  receiving  occupational  radiation 
exposure  or  pose  a  health  risk  or  safety  hazard  to  the  individual 
or  their  co-workers,  or  detrimentally  affect  the  safety  of  the 
workplace.   Passing  this  examination  is  a  prerequisite  for 
obtaining  dosimetry  which  permits  entry  to  areas  where  radiation 
exposure  can  be  received.   For  military  personnel  who  have 
already  been  screened  by  physical  examinations,  few  fail  this 
radiation  medical  examination.   For  civilian  workers,  the  failure 
rate  is  a  few  percent.   However,  failure  of  this  examination  does 
not  mean  a  worker  will  not  have  a  job.   Since  workers  spend  most 
of  their  time  performing  non-radioactive  work,  inability  to 
qualify  for  radioactive  work  does  not  restrict  their  job 
opportunities.   No  worker  at  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy 
facilities  has  been  released  for  inability  to  pass  a  radiation 
medical  examination. 

Radiation  medical  examinations  are  given  prior  to  initial 
radiation  work,  periodically  thereafter,  and  at  termination  of 
radioactive  work  in  the  Naval  Reactors  Program  (or  at  termination 
of  employment) .   The  periodic  examinations  are  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  following  frequencies: 


Age  Interval 

18-24  Pre-placement 

25-49  5  years 

50-59  2  years 

^60  1  year 
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A  radiation  medical  examination  includes  a  review  of  medical 
history  to  determine,  among  other  subjects,  past  radiation 
exposure,  history  of  cancer,  history  of  radiation  therapy,  and 
family  history  of  cancer.   In  the  medical  examination,  particular 
attention  is  paid  to  evidence  of  cancer  or  a  precancerous 
condition.   Laboratory  procedures  include  urinalysis,  blood 
analysis,  and  comparison  of  blood  constituents  to  a  specific  set 
o/  standards.   In  the  event  an  evaluation  determines  that  an 
individual  is  disqualified,  the  individual  is  restricted  from 
receiving  occupational  radiation  exposure. 

Radiological  Controls  Training 

Periodic  radiological  controls  training  is  performed  to  ensure 
each  person  understands  the  general  and  specific  radiological 
conditions  which  he  might  encounter,  understands  his 
responsibility  to  the  Naval  Reactors  Program  and  the  public  for 
safe  handling  of  radioactive  materials,  understands  the  risks 
associated  with  radiation  exposure  and  understands  his 
responsibility  to  minimize  his  own  radiation  exposure.   Training 
is  also  provided  on  the  biological  risk  of  radiation  exposure  to 
the  unborn  child.   Prior  to  being  authorized  to  perform 
radioactive  work,  an  employee  is  required  to  complete 
satisfactorily  a  radiological  controls  training  course,  including 
a  written  examination.   A  typical  course  for  workers  ranges  from 
16  to  32  hours.   In  written  examinations  on  radiological 
controls,  short  answer  questions,  such  as  multiple  choice  and 
true-false  questions,  are  prohibited.   The  following  are  the 
minimum  training  requirements  for  workers: 

1.    Radiation  Exposure  Control; 

a.  State  the  limits  for  whole  body  penetrating 
radiation.   Explain  that  the  rem  is  a  unit  of 
biological  dose  from  radiation. 

b.  Discuss  the  importance  of  the  individual  keeping 
track  of  his/her  own  exposure.   Know  how  to  obtain 
year-to-date  exposure  information. 

c.  Know  that  local  administrative  control  levels  are 
established  to  maintain  personnel  radiation 
exposure  as  low  as  reasonably  achievable.   Know 
your  own  exposure  control  level  and  who  can 
approve  changes  to  this  level. 

d.  Discuss  procedures  and  methods  for  minimizing 
exposure  such  as  working  at  a  distance  from  a 
source,  reducing  time  in  radiation  areas,  and 
using  shielding. 
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e.  Know  that  a  worker  is  not  authorized  to  move, 
modify,  or  add  temporary  shielding  without 
specific  authorization. 

f.  Discuss  potential  sources  of  radiation  associated 
with  work  performed  by  the  individual's  trade. 

g.  Discuss  the  action  to  be  taken  if  an  individual 
loses  dosimetry  equipment  while  in  a  posted 
radiation  or  high  radiation  area. 

h.    Discuss  how  to  obtain  and  turn  in  dosimetry 
equipment. 

i.    Know  that  thermoluminescent  dosimetry  equipment  is 
required  to  be  worn  on  the  portion  of  the 
individual's  body  that  receives  the  highest 
exposure  and  that  pocket  dosimeters  are  worn  at 
the  same  location  on  the  body  as  the 
thermoluminescent  dosimetry.   Know  that  only 
radiological  controls  personnel  can  authorize 
movement  of  dosimetry  equipment  from  areas  of  the 
body  where  dosimetry  is  normally  worn  (such  as  the 
chest  or  waist)  to  other  areas  of  the  body. 

j .    Be  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  violating 

instructions  on  radiation  warning  signs  and 
unauthorized  passage  through  barriers. 

k.    Explain  how  "stay  times"  are  used. 

1.    Know  that  Naval  nuclear  work  at  a  facility  has  no 
significant  effect  on  the  environment  or  on 
personnel  living  adjacent  to  the  facility. 

m.    Explain  the  risk  associated  with  personnel 

radiation  exposure.   Know  that  any  amount  of 
radiation  exposure,  no  matter  how  small,  might 
involve  some  risk;  however,  exposure  within 
accepted  limits  represents  a  risk  that  is  small 
compared  with  normal  hazards  of  life.   The 
National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurements  has  stated  that  while  exposures  of 
workers  and  the  general  population  should  be  kept 
to  the  lowest  practicable  levels  at  all  times,  the 
presently  permitted  exposures  limit  the  risk  to  a 
reasonable  level  in  comparison  to  nonradiation 
risks.   Know  that  cancer  is  the  main  potential 
health  effect  of  receiving  radiation  exposure. 
Know  that  any  amount  of  radiation  exposure  to  the 
unborn  child,  no  matter  how  small  the  exposure, 
might  involve  some  risk;  however,  exposure  of  the 
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unborn  child  within  accepted  limits  represents  a 
risk  that  is  small  when  compared  with  other  risks 
to  the  unborn  child.   Know  that  the  risk  to  future 
generations  (genetic  effect)  is  considered  to  be 
even  smaller  than  the  cancer  risk  and  that  genetic 
effects  have  not  been  observed  in  humans. 

n.    Know  how  often  an  individual  shall  read  his/her 

pocket  dosimeter  while  in  a  posted  high  radiation 
area.   Know  that  worker  shall  leave  a  posted  high 
radiation  area  when  his/her  pocket  dosimeter 
reaches  three  quarters  scale  or  when  a  preassigned 
exposure  is  reached,  whichever  is  lowest. 

o.    Know  that  stay  times  and  predetermined  pocket 

dosimeter  readings  are  assigned  when  working  in 
radiation  fields  of  1  rem/hour  or  greater.   Know 
that  the  worker  shall  leave  the  work  area  when 
either  the  assigned  stay  time  or  pocket  dosimeter 
reading  is  reached. 

2.    Contamination  Control; 

a.  Discuss  how  contamination  is  controlled  during 
radioactive  work  (e.g.,  containment  in  plastic 
bags  and  use  of  contamination  containment  areas) . 
Explain  that  these  controls  limit  exposure  to 
internal  radioactivity  to  insignificant  levels. 

b.  Discuss  how  contamination  is  detected  on 
personnel. 

c.  Discuss  how  contamination  is  removed  from  objects 
and  personnel. 

d.  Discuss  potential  sources  of  contamination 
associated  with  work  performed  by  the  individual's 
trade . 

e.  State  the  beta-gamma  surface  contamination  limit. 
Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  units  of  the  limit. 

f.  Explain  what  radioactive  contamination  is. 
Explain  the  difference  between  radiation  and 
radioactive  contamination. 

g.  For  personnel  who  are  trained  to  wear  respiratory 
protection  equipment,  state  the  controls  for  use 
of  such  equipment.   State  the  limits  for  airborne 
particulate  radioactivity. 
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h.   Discuss  the  required  checks  to  determine  whether 
personnel  contamination  monitoring  equipment  is 
operational  prior  to  conducting  personnel 
monitoring.   Discuss  the  action  to  be  taken  if  the 
checks  indicate  the  equipment  is  not  operating 
properly. 

i.    Discuss  the  actions  to  be  taken  if  personnel 

contamination  monitoring  equipment  alarms  while 
conducting  personnel  monitoring. 

j .   Discuss  the  procedure  to  package  and  remove  a 
contaminated  item  from  a  controlled  surface 
contamination  area. 

k.    Know  that  no  health  effects  are  expected  from 
receiving  radioactive  contamination  associated 
with  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants  on  the  skin. 

3.  Accountabilitv  of  Radioactive  Materials;   Know  that 
radioactive  materials  are  accounted  for  when 
transferred  between  radiologically  controlled  areas  by 
tagging,  by  tracking  location,  and  through  the  use  of 
radioactive  material  escorts. 

4.  Waste  Disposal; 

a.  Discuss  how  individual  workers  can  reduce  the 
amount  of  radioactive  liquid  and  solid  waste 
generated  for  the  specific  type  of  duties 
performed. 

b.  Discuss  the  importance  of  proper  segregation  of 
non-contaminated,  potentially  contaminated,  and 
contaminated  material. 

c.  Know  what  reactor  plant  reuse  water  is.   Discuss 
the  appropriate  uses  of  reactor  plant  reuse  water. 

5.  Radiological  Casualties; 

a.  Discuss  the  need  for  consulting  radiological 
controls  personnel  when  questions  or  problems 
occur.   Understand  the  importance  of  complying 
with  the  instructions  of  radiological  controls 
personnel  in  the  event  of  a  problem  involving 
radioactivity. 

b.  Discuss  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  event  of 
a  spill  of  material  (liquid  or  solid)  which  is  or 
might  be  radioactive. 
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c.  Discuss  procedures  to  be  followed  when  notified 
that  airborne  radioactivity  is  above  the  limit. 

d.  Discuss  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  event  a 
high  radiation  area  is  improperly  controlled. 

e.  Discuss  actions  to  be  taken  when  an  individual 
discovers  his/her  pocket  dosimeter  is  off-scale  or 
has  recorded  a  higher  reading  than  expected. 

Responsibilities  of  Individuals:   Discuss  actions 
required  in  order  to  fulfill  workers'  responsibilities. 
Discuss  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  to  notify 
his/her  employer  of  medical  radiation  therapy,  medical 
diagnosis  involving  radioisotopes,  open  wounds  or 
lesions,  physical  conditions  which  they  feel  affects 
their  qualification  to  receive  occupational  radiation 
exposure,  or  occupational  radiation  exposure  from  past 
or  current  outside  employment.   Discuss  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  to  report  to  area 
supervision  or  radiological  controls  personnel  any 
condition  that  might  lead  to  or  cause  avoidable 
exposure  to  radiation. 

Practical  Ability  Demonstrations;   These  demonstrations 
are  performed  on  a  mock-up. 

a.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  all  types  of 
pocket  dosimeters  used  by  the  organization. 

b.  Demonstrate  the  proper  procedure  for  donning  and 
removing  a  full  set  of  anticontamination  clothing. 

c.  Demonstrate  the  proper  procedures  for  entering  and 
leaving  a  high  radiation  area,  a  radiological ly 
controlled  area,  and  a  control  point  area, 
including  proper  procedures  for  self -monitoring. 
Demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  and  interpret 
posted  radiation  and  contamination  survey  maps. 

d.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  properly  package  and 
remove  an  item  from  a  controlled  surface 
contamination  area. 

e.  Demonstrate  action  to  be  taken  by  one  or  two 
workers  in  the  event  of  a  spill  of  radioactive 
liquid. 

f .  For  personnel  who  will  enter  or  remain  in  areas 
where  respiratory  protection  equipment  is 
required,  demonstrate  the  proper  procedure  for 
donning  and  removing  the  type  of  respiratory 
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equipment  the  individual  will  be  required  to  wear 
in  conjunction  with  anticontamination  clothing. 
In  addition,  individuals  who  are  trained  to  wear 
air-fed  hoods  demonstrate  the  proper  response  to 
take  if  supply  air  is  lost  while  wearing  an  air- 
fed  hood. 

g.    For  personnel  who  are  trained  to  work  in 

contamination  containment  areas,  demonstrate  the 
proper  procedures  for  working  in  these  areas. 
This  demonstration  includes  a  pre-work  inspection, 
transfer  of  an  item  into  the  area,  a  work 
evolution  in  the  area,  and  transfer  of  an  item  out 
of  the  area. 

In  addition  to  passing  a  written  examination,  completion  of  this 
training  course  requires  satisfactory  performance  during  basic 
types  of  simulated  work  operations.   For  an  employee  to  continue 
as  a  radiation  worker,  he  is  required  to  requalify  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  initial  qualification  at  least  every  two  years. 
Between  these  qualification  periods,  personnel  are  selected  at 
random  for  additional  written  and  practical  work  operation 
examinations  to  assess  their  retention  of  knowledge  and  practical 
abilities.   Training  is  also  conducted  by  individual  shop 
instructors  in  the  specific  job  skills  for  radiation  work  within 
each  trade.   For  complex  jobs  this  is  followed  by  special 
training  for  the  specific  job,  frecjuently  using  mock-ups  outside 
radiation  areas. 

Radiological  controls  technicians  are  required  to  complete  a 
course  of  six  months  to  one  year  in  length  in  radiological 
controls,  to  demonstrate  their  practical  abilities  in  work 
operations  and  drills  and  to  pass  comprehensive  written  and  oral 
examinations.   Radiological  controls  supervisors  are  required  to 
have  at  least  the  same  technical  knowledge  and  abilities  as  the 
technicians;  however,  passing  scores  for  supervisors' 
examinations  are  higher  or  supervisors'  examinations  are  more 
difficult  than  for  technicians.   Oral  examinations  are  conducted 
by  radiological  controls  managers  and  senior  supervisors  and 
require  personnel  to  be  able  to  evaluate  symptoms  of  unusual 
radiological  controls  situations.   The  radiological  controls 
technician  or  supervisor  is  required  to  evaluate  initial 
conditions,  state  immediate  corrective  action  required,  state 
what  additional  measurements  are  required,  and  perform  a  final 
analysis  of  the  measurements  to  identify  the  specific  problem. 
Subsequent  to  qualification,  periodic  training  sessions  are 
required  in  which  each  radiological  controls  technician  and 
supervisor  demonstrates  their  continued  ability  to  handle 
situations  such  as  are  used  in  the  oral  examinations.   At  least 
every  two  and  one  half  years,  radiological  controls  personnel 
must  requalify  through  written  and  practical  abilities 
examinations  similar  to  those  used  for  initial  qualification. 
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Additionally,  their  first  requalif ication  includes  an  oral 
examination  similar  to  the  one  required  for  initial 
qualification.   Between  these  qualification  periods,  radiological 
controls  technicians  and  supervisors  are  selected  at  random  for 
additional  written  and  practical  work  operation  examinations  to 
assess  their  retention  of  knowledge  and  practical  abilities. 
They  also  participate  in  unannounced  drills. 

In  addition  to  the  above  training  for  those  who  are  involved  in 
radioactive  work,  each  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy 
facility  employee  not  involved  in  radioactive  work  and  each 
person  assigned  to  a  prototype  (e.g.,  for  training)  is  required 
to  receive  basic  radiological  training  which  is  repeated  at  least 
annually.   This  training  is  to  ensure  personnel  understand  the 
posting  of  radiological  areas,  the  identification  of  radioactive 
materials,  and  not  to  cross  radiological  barriers.   This 
instruction  also  explains  that  the  radiation  environment  of 
personnel  outside  radiation  areas  and  outside  the  facility  is  not 
significantly  affected  by  nuclear  work. 

Nuclear  Power  Training 

Prior  to  being  assigned  to  a  prototype  Naval  nuclear  propulsion 
plant  for  training,  military  and  civilian  personnel  are  required 
to  pass  a  six  month  basic  training  course  at  the  Navy's  Nuclear 
Power  School  in  Orlando,  Florida.   While  at  Nuclear  Power  School 
and  continuing  while  at  the  prototype,  these  personnel  receive 
extensive  radiological  controls  training  including  lectures, 
demonstrations,  practical  work,  radiological  controls  drills,  and 
written  and  oral  examinations.   This  training  emphasizes  the 
ability  to  apply  basic  information  on  radiation  and 
radioactivity . 

Prior  to  becoming  qualified  as  the  Shift  Supervisor  of  a  Nerval 
nuclear  propulsion  prototype  plant,  that  is,  the  senior 
contractor  supervisor  on  each  shift  who  is  responsible  for  the 
timeliness  and  quality  of  all  training  conducted  by  personnel 
assigned  to  his  crew,  the  Shift  Supervisor  candidate  must  pass 
several  8-hour  written  examinations  and  a  sequence  of  oral 
examinations.   A  key  part  of  these  qualification  examinations  is 
radiological  controls. 

Before  serving  as  Plant  Manager  of  a  Naval  nuclear  propulsion 
prototype  plant,  the  prospective  plant  manager  attends  a  three 
month  course  at  the  Naval  Reactors  Program  headquarters.   The 
radiological  controls  portion  of  this  course  covers  advanced 
topics  and  assumes  the  individual  starts  with  detailed 
familiarity  with  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plant  radiological 
controls.   The  prospective  plant  manager  must  pass  both  written 
and  oral  examinations  in  radiological  controls  during  this  course 
prior  to  assiiming -the  position  of  plant  manager  of  a  Naval 
nuclear  propulsiorf  prototype  plant. 
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Radiation  Exposure  Reduction 

Maintaining  personnel  radiation  exposures  as  low  as  reasonably 
achievable  involves  all  levels  of  management  at  the  Naval 
Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities.   Operations, 
maintenance,  and  repair  personnel  are  required  to  be  involved  in 
this  subject;  it  is  not  left  solely  to  radiological  controls 
personnel.   To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  radiation  exposure 
reduction  programs,  managers  use  a  set  of  goals.   Goals  are  set 
in  advance  to  keep  each  worker's  exposure  under  certain  levels 
and  to  minimize  the  number  of  workers  occupationally  exposed  to 
radiation.   Goals  are  also  set  on  the  total  cumulative  personnel 
radiation  exposure  (man-rem)  for  each  major  job  and  for  the  whole 
year.   These  goals  are  deliberately  made  difficult  to  meet  in 
order  to  encourage  personnel  to  improve  performance. 

Of  the  various  goals  used,  the  most  effective  in  reducing 
personnel  radiation  exposure  has  been  the  use  of  exposure  control 
levels  which  are  lower  than  the  program's  quarterly  and  annual 
limits.   Control  levels  at  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of 
Energy  facilities  range  from  0.1  rem  to  2  rem  for  the  year, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  radioactive  work  scheduled,  whereas  5 
rem  per  year  is  the  annual  Program  limit. 

To  achieve  the  benefits  of  lower  control  levels  in  reducing  total 
man-rem,  it  is  essential  to  minimize  the  number  of  workers 
permitted  to  receive  radiation  exposure.   Otherwise  the  control 
levels  could  be  met  merely  by  adding  more  workers.   Organizations 
are  required  to  conduct  periodic  reviews  to  ensure  the  number  of 
workers  is  the  minimum  for  the  work  that  has  to  be  performed. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  checklist  which  has  been  in 
use  for  years  in  maintaining  personnel  radiation  exposure  as  low 
as  reasonably  achievable  during  radiological  work. 

Preliminary  Planning 

Plan  in  advance 

Delete  unnecessary  work 

Determine  expected  radiation  levels 

Preparation  of  Work  Procedures 

Plan  access  to  and  exit  from  work  area 

Provide  for  service  lines  (air,  welding, 

ventilation,  etc.) 

Provide  communication  (sometimes  includes 

closed-circuit  television) 

Remove  sources  of  radiation 

Plan  for  installation  of  temporary  shielding 

Decontaminate 

Work  in  lowest  radiation  levels 
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Perform  as  much  work  as  practicable  outside 

radiation  areas 

State  requirements  for  standard  tools 

Consider  special  tools 

Include  inspection  requirements  (these 

identify  steps  where  radiological  controls 

personnel  must  sign  prior  to  work  proceeding) 

Minimize  discomfort  of  workers 

Estimate  man-rem 


Temporary  Shielding 


Control  installation  and  removal  by  written 

procedure 

Inspect  after  installation 

Conduct  periodic  radiation  surveys 

Minimize  damage  caused  by  heavy  lead 

temporary  shielding 

Balance  radiation  exposure  received  in 

installation  against  exposure  to  be  saved  by 

installation 

Shield  travel  routes 

Shield  components  with  abnormally  high 

radiation  levels  early  in  the  maintenance 

period 

Shield  position  the  worker  occupies 

Perform  directional  surveys  to  improve  design 

of  shielding  by  locating  sources  of  radiation 

Use  mock-up  to  plan  temporary  shielding 

design  and  installation 


Rehearsing  e:nd  Briefing 


Rehearse 

Use  mock-up  duplicating  working  conditions 

Use  photographs 

Brief  workers 


Performing  Work 


Post  radiation  levels 

Keep  excess  personnel  out  of  radiation  areas 
Minimize  beta  radiation  exposure 
(anticontamination  clothing  effectively 
shields  most  beta  radiation) 
Supervisors  and  workers  keep  track  of  radia- 
tion exposure 

Workers  assist  in  radiation  and  radioactivity 
measurements 

Evaluate  use  of  fewer  workers 
Reevaluate  reducing  radiation  exposures 
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since  its  inception,  the  Naval  Reactors  Program  has  stressed  the 
reduction  of  personnel  radiation  exposure.   Measures  that  have 
been  taken  to  reduce  exposure  include  standardization  of 
procedures,  development  of  new  tooling,  improved  use  of 
shielding,  and  compliance  with  strict  contamination  control 
measures.   For  example,  most  work  involving  radioactive 
contamination  is  performed  in  total  containment.   This  practice 
minimizes  the  potential  for  spreading  contamination  and  thus 
reduces  work  disruptions,  simplifies  working  conditions,  and 
minimizes  the  cost  and  exposure  to  clean  up. 

Lessons  learned  during  radioactive  work  and  new  ways  to  reduce 
exposure  developed  at  one  organization  are  made  available  for  use 
by  other  organizations  in  the  Naval  Reactors  Program.   This 
effort  allows  all  of  the  organizations  to  take  advantage  of  the 
experience  and  developments  at  one  organization  and  minimizes 
duplication  of  effort. 

The  extensive  efforts  that  have  been  taken  to  reduce  exposure  at 
Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities  have  also  had 
other  benefits,  such  as  reduced  cost  to  perform  radioactive  work 
and  improved  reliability.   Efforts  such  as  detailed  work 
planning,  rehearsing,  total  containment,  special  tools  and 
standardization  have  resulted  in  increased  efficiency  and  better 
access  to  perform  maintenance  with  the  overall  result  that 
reliability  is  improved  and  costs  are  reduced. 

Radiation  Exposure  Data 

The  total  occupational  radiation  exposure  received  by  all 
personnel  at  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities 
in  1994  was  266  man-rem.   Tables  2  and  3  summarize  radiation 
exposure  received  at  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy 
facilities  since  1958. 

Figure  1  (on  page  4)  shows  graphically  the  total  occupational 
radiation  exposure  received  at  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of 
Energy  facilities.   The  data  shows  major  increases  in  the  total 
man-rem  exposures  in  the  years  1964  through  1966  and  1975.   In 
1964  through  1966  the  increase  in  the  exposures  was  primarily  due 
to  an  increase  in  reactor  plant  overhaul  and  refueling  efforts. 
In  1975,  the  increase  was  also  primarily  due  to  increased 
overhaul  and  refueling  work;  in  addition,  as  noted  in  the 
footnote  to  Table  2,  increased  occupational  exposure  occurred  in 
1974  through  1977  associated  with  a  civil  project,  the 
fabrication  and  installation  of  the  light  water  breeder  reactor 
(LWBR)  at  the  Shippingport  Atomic  Power  Station.   LWBR  work  was 
unique  because  the  core  was  manufactured  at  Bettis  Atomic  Power 
Laboratory  (other  cores  are  manufactured  by  subcontractors)  and 
the  fuel  was  uranium-233  rather  than  uranium-235.   In  addition  to 
fabrication,  there  was  also  significant  radiation  exposure  due  to 
LWBR  installation  inside  the  Shippingport  power  plant. 
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Decreases  in  total  annual  exposures,  numbers  of  personnel 
monitored,  and  numbers  of  personnel  with  annual  exposures  over  2 
rem  have  been  achieved  as  a  result  of  continuing  efforts  to 
reduce  radiation  exposures  to  the  minimum  practicable.   Since 
1979,  the  total  annual  exposure  for  the  laboratories  has  averaged 
slightly  over  50  man-rem  and  for  all  of  the  prototype  sites  has 
averaged  less  than  600  man-rem. 

Since  a  worker  usually  is  exposed  to  radiation  in  more  than  one 
year,  the  total  nvimber  of  personnel  monitored  cannot  be  obtained 
by  adding  the  annual  numbers.   The  total  number  of  personnel 
monitored  for  radiation  exposure  associated  with  the  Naval 
Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities  exceeds  142,000 
(including  the  over  92,000  Navy  personnel  trained  as  Naval 
nuclear  propulsion  plant  operators  at  the  prototype  sites) . 
Table  4  provides  further  information  about  the  distribution  of 
their  radiation  exposures.   In  1994,  about  99  percent  of  those 
monitored  for  radiation  received  less  than  0.5  rem  in  a  year. 
Since  1958,  the  average  exposure  per  year  for  each  person 
monitored  has  been  0.12  rem  which  is  less  than  the  0.3  0  rem 
average  annual  exposure  a  person  receives  from  natural  background 
radiation  (including  the  inhalation  of  radon)  (ref  10) . 

Table  4  also  lists  the  numbers  of  personnel  who  have  exceeded  the 
3  rem  quarterly  exposure  limit.   The  total  number  of  persons  who 
have  exceeded  the  quarterly  limit  since  the  limit  was  imposed  in 
1960  is  fourteen.   Thirteen  of  the  fourteen  personnel  had 
quarterly  exposures  in  the  range  of  3  to  4  rem,  and  the  person 
with  the  highest  exposure  received  8.1  rem  in  a  quarter;  no  one 
has  exceeded  the  quarterly  limit  since  1973.   In  none  of  these 
cases  did  personnel  exceed  the  Federal  accumulated  limit  of  5  rem 
for  each  year  of  age  over  eighteen  (5(N-18),  which  was  also 
established  in  1960) .   Standard  procedures  require  any  person  who 
receives  greater  than  25  rem  in  a  short  time  period  to  be  placed 
under  medical  observation.   No  one  at  the  Naval  Reactors' 
Department  of  Energy  facilities  has  reached  this  level.   Since  it 
was  established  in  1967,  no  one  has  exceeded  Naval  Reactors' 
limit  of  5  rem  per  year  for  radiation  associated  with  the  Naval 
Reactors  Program. 

For  the  years  1958  to  1994,  the  average  annual  exposure  per 
person  is  0.12  rem.   The  average  lifetime  accumulated  radiation 
exposure  for  the  142,000  personnel  who  have  been  monitored  at  the 
Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities  is  about  0.35 
rem.   Although  they  account  for  a  significant  fraction  of  the 
radiation  exposure  received  at  the  prototype  sites  each  year,  the 
over  92,000  Navy  personnel  trained  to  date  receive  a  small 
percentage  of  their  lifetime  exposure  at  the  prototype  sites. 
The  bulk  of  their  exposure  is  received  later  in  their  Navy 
careers;  therefore,  their  accumulated  dose  is  not  representative 
of  the  lifetime  exposure  received  by  personnel  permanently 
assigned  to  these  facilities.   If  the  Navy  trainees  are 
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subtracted  from  the  total  number  of  personnel  monitored,  the 
average  lifetime  accumulated  exposure  from  radiation  associated 
with  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities  is 
approximately  one  rem.   This  radiation  exposure  is  much  less  than 
the  exposure  the  average  American  receives  from  natural 
background  radiation  or  from  medical  diagnostic  x-rays  during  his 
working  lifetime  (ref  10) . 
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OCCUPATIONAL  RADIATION  EXPOSURE  RECEIVED  BY  PERSONNEL 

MONITORED  AT  NAVAL  REACTORS' 

LABORATORIES 


Number 

of  Persone 

Monitori 

ed  Who  R( 

Bceived 

Total 

Expoeuree  in 

the  Following  Ranges 

of  Rem 

Personnel 

Total 

for  %he   Year 

Monitored 

Man-Rem' 

Year 

_2zl 

Izl 

2z3 

3z4 

4^5 

>5' 

1958 

1923 

74 

15 

20 

8 

31 

2071 

762 

1959 

2050 

94 

21 

16 

4 

0 

2185 

586 

1960 

2056 

105 

43 

4 

3 

2225 

581 

1961 

3717 

120 

57 

9 

4 

3934 

671 

1962 

3956 

67 

38 

3 

1 

4078 

414 

1963 

5124 

135 

47 

6 

1 

5340 

647 

1964 

5195 

265 

135 

127 

52 

23 

5797 

1854 

1965 

5586 

188 

36 

2 

0 

5845 

977 

1966 

4493 

105 

36 

3 

1 

4650 

600 

1967 

5006 

120 

52 

13 

0 

5225 

668 

1968 

4958 

96 

44 

16 

0 

5143 

606 

1969 

5589 

72 

49 

26 

0 

5778 

754 

1970 

6346 

99 

61 

47 

0 

6592 

819 

1971 

7378 

109 

48 

5 

0 

7572 

646 

1972 

7000 

138 

41 

2 

0 

7198 

626 

1973 

6867 

68 

7 

0 

0 

6942 

368 
221' 

1974 

7568 

96 

28 

1 

0 

7694 

1975 

4719 

290 

151 

57 

68 

0 

5285 

280' 

1976 

5304 

371 

88 

0 

0 

0 

5763 

219' 

1977 

4639 

81 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4725 

20l' 

1978 

3609 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3619 

143 

1979 

3367 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3371 

100 

1980 

3330 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3330 

78 

1981 

2510 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2510 

72 

1982 

2672 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2672 

82 

1983 

2717 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2723 

93 

1984 

2933 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2934 

67 

1985 

2338 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2342 

59 

1986 

2261 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2261 

35 

1987 

2189 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2189 

27 

1988 

2029 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2029 

31 

1989 

2108 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2108 

31 

1990 

2228 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2228 

28 

1991 

2216 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2216 

28 

1992 

2162 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2162 

25 

1993 

2066 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2066 

22 

1994 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1978 

25 

Data  for  1958  -  1962  does  not  include  exposure  information  for 
personnel  monitored  at  the  Shippingport  Atomic  Power  Station.   Data  is  not 
available  in  summary  format. 

Limit  for  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities  was 
changed  to  5  rem  per  year  in  1967. 

Total  man-rem  for  1974  through  1977  does  not  include  exposure 
received  as  part  of  fabrication  and  installation  of  the  Light  Water  Breeder 
Reactor  core  at  the  Shippingport  Atomic  Power  Station.   If  this  exposure  is 
included  the  totals  become  588,  2660,  1354,  and  524,  respectively. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  RADIATION  EXPOSURE  RECEIVED  BY  PERSONNEL 

MONITORED  AT  NAVAL  REACTORS' 

PROTOTYPES 


Number 

of  Persons 

Monitored  Who  Received 

Total 

Exposures  in 

the  Following  Ranges  of  Rem 

Personnel 

Total 

for  the  Year 

Monitored 

Year 

JDzi 

1=1 

2=1 

3=4 

4:15   . 

_>5= 

1958 

2415 

83 

77 

50 

27 

3 

2655 

833 

1959 

2390 

63 

18 

3 

1 

0 

2475 

420 

1960 

2558 

126 

40 

28 

2 

2 

2756 

822 

1961 

2600 

79 

42 

13 

2 

0 

2736 

576 

1962 

3653 

185 

45 

20 

8 

4 

3915 

1090 

1963 

4354 

270 

74 

29 

12 

0 

4739 

1332 

1964 

4940 

203 

102 

65 

16 

2 

5328 

1446 

1965 

5595 

267 

110 

80 

73 

58 

6183 

2351 

1966 

5765 

311 

145 

81 

39 

7 

6348 

2099 

1967 

6409 

241 

72 

35 

12 

0 

6769 

1372 

1968 

6564 

172 

69 

5 

0 

0 

6810 

1026 

1969 

5713 

188 

57 

9 

0 

0 

5967 

827 

1970 

5748 

215 

82 

12 

0 

0 

6057 

1113 

1971 

5499 

148 

26 

1 

0 

0 

5674 

856 

1972 

7634 

116 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7753 

773 

1973 

7518 

181 

28 

0 

0 

0 

7727 

791 

1974 

8427 

109 

20 

9 

3 

0 

8568 

824 

1975 

7515 

270 

131 

98 

83 

0 

8097 

1998 

1976 

8282 

145 

19 

0 

0 

0 

8446 

845 

1977 

8813 

101 

17 

2 

0 

0 

8933 

782 

1978 

8890 

157 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9048 

698 

1979 

9908 

64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9972 

546 

1980 

9818 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9829 

433 

1981 

9679 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9681 

381 

1982 

10464 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10489 

576 

1983 

10816 

77 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10893 

660 

1984 

8694 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8707 

525 

1985 

9136 

127 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9263 

851 

1986 

8122 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8157 

576 

1987 

9021 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9068 

798 

1988 

8328 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8371 

707 

1989 

7261 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7273 

451 

1990 

6548 

73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6621 

549 

1991 

6369 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6426 

444 

1992 

5301 

125 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5426 

458 

1993 

4934 

133 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5067 

466 

1994 

4370 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4386 

241 

Data  for  1958  -  1971  does  not  include  Combustion  Engineering 
personnel  monitored  at  the  Windsor  Site  Operation  who  did  not  become  employees 
of  the  General  Electric  Corporation  when  operation  of  the  Windsor  Site  was 
transferred  from  Combustion  Engineering  to  General  Electric.  *  - 

Limit  for  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities  was 
changed  to  5  rem  per  year  in  1967. 
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TABLE  4 

NAVAL  REACTORS'  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  FACILITIES 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  PERSONNEL  RADIATION  EXPOSURE 

Number  of 
Percent  of  Personnel     Personnel 
Average  Rem  Per      Monitored  Who  Received   Who  Exceeded 
Person  Monitored'      Greater  Than  1  Rem'     3  Rem/Quarter 


Prototype    Laboratory    Prototype    Laboratory 


0.31 
0.17 

0.30 
0.21 
0.28 
0.28 
0.27 

0.38 
0.33 
0.20 
0.15 
0.14 

0.18 
0.15 
0.10 
0.10 
0.10 

0.25 
0.10 
0.09 
0.08 
0.05 

0.04 
0.04 
0.05 
0.06 
0.06 
0.09 
0.07 
0.09 
0.08 
0.06 

0.08 
0.07 
0.08 
0.09 
0.05 


0.37 
0.27 

0.26 
0.17 
0.10 
0.12 
0.32 


0.12 
0.09 
0.09 
0.05 
0.08 

0.50 
0.23 
0.11 
0.04 
0.03 

0.02 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.02 

0.03 
0.02 
0.01 
0.02 
O.Dl 

0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 


9.0 
3.4 

7.2 
5.0 


5.3 
3.6 
4.3 

5.1 
3.1 
1.5 
2.7 
1.6 

7.2 
1.9 
1.3 
1.7 
0.6 

0.1 
0.0 
0.2 
.0.7 
0.1 

1.4 
0.4 
0.5 
0.5 
0.2 

1.1 
0.9 
2.3 
2.6 
0.4 


7.1 
6.2 

7.6 
5.5 
3.0 
4.0 
10.4 

4.4 
3.4 
4.2 
3.6 
3.3 
3.7 
2.6 
2.8 
1.1 
1.6 

10.7 
8.0 
1.8 
0.3 

0.1 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.2 
0.0 

0.2 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.12 


0.12 


Laboratory  data  for  1958  -  1962  does  not  include  exposure  information 
for  personnel  monitored  at  the  Shippingport  Atomic  Power  Station.   Data  is  not 
available  in  summary  format.   Prototype  data  for  1958  -  1971  does  not  include 
Combustion  Engineering  personnel  monitored  at  the  Windsor  Site  Operation  who 
did  not  become  employees  of  the  General  Electric  Corporation  when  operation  of 
the  Windsor  Site  was  transferred  from  Combustion  Engineering  to  General 
Electric. 
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Table  5  provides  information  on  the  distribution  of  lifetime 
accumulated  exposures  for  all  personnel  who  were  monitored  in 
1994  for  radiation  exposure  associated  with  the  Naval  Reactors' 
Department  of  Energy  facilities. 


LIFETIME  RADIATION  EXPOSURE  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
NAVAL  REACTORS'  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  FACILITIES 


tange  ol 

f  Accumulated 

Lifetime  Radiation 

Exposures 

0  - 

5 

Rem 

5  - 

10 

Rem 

10  - 

15 

Rem 

15  - 

20 

Rem 

20  - 

30 

Rem 

30  - 

40 

Rem 

40  - 

50 

Rem 

50  - 

60 

Rem 

60  - 

70 

Rem 

70  - 

80 

Rem 

80  - 

90 

Rem 

> 

90 

Rem 

Percentage  of  Personnel 

Monitored  in  1994  With 

Lifetime  Accumulated  Radiation 

Exposure  Within  that  Range 

94.78 
3.37 
0.97 
0.45 
0.29 
0.07 
0.03 
0.00 
0.02 
0.00 
0.02 
0.00 


The  radiation  exposure  limits  used  in  the  U.  S.  until  the  recent 
changes  to  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Title  10,  Part  20 
limited  an  individual's  lifetime  exposure  to  5  rem  for  each  year 
beyond  age  eighteen.   With  the  recent  changes,  lifetime  exposure 
is  not  specifically  limited,  but  is  controlled  as  the  result  of 
the  annual  limit  of  5  rem.   In  their  most  recent  radiation 
protection  recommendations,  the  National  Council  on  Radiation 
Protection  and  Measurements  (NCRP)  encourages  organizations  to 
control  lifetime  accumulated  exposure  to  less  than  1  rem  times 
the  person's  age  (ref  11). 
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INTERNAL  RADIOACTIVITY 
Policy  and  Limits 

Naval  Reactors'  policy  on  internal  radioactivity  for  personnel 
associated  with  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy 
facilities  continues  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  more  than  three 
decades  ago  -  to  prevent  significant  radiation  exposure  to 
personnel  from  internal  radioactivity.   The  limits  invoked  to 
achieve  this  objective  are  one-tenth  of  the  levels  allowed  by 
Federal  regulations  for  radiation  workers.   Since  1972,  no  one 
has  received  more  than  one-tenth  the  Federal  annual  internal 
occupational  exposure  limit  from  internal  radiation  exposure 
caused  by  radioactivity  associated  with  work  at  the  Naval 
Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities. 

Prior  to  1972,  two  individuals  had  internal  depositions  between 
50  and  80%  of  the  Maximum  Permissible  Lung  Burden  (MPLB) ,  and 
three  individuals  had  internal  depositions  ranging  from  10%  to 
50%  of  the  MPLB;  no  one  had  a  deposition  which  exceeded  the 
MPLB.   The  MPLB  is  the  level  of  radioactivity  retained  in  the 
individual's  lung  which  would  result  in  an  exposure  to  the 
person's  lung  equal  to  the  dose  limit  for  the  lung  of  15  rem  per 
year  if  the  radioactivity  level  remained  constant  throughout  the 
year.   Additionally,  one  individual  received  a  very  high 
localized  exposure  to  his  ear  drum  in  1955  as  a  result  of  a  fine 
particle  of  radioactive  material  which  became  lodged  in  his  ear 
canal  for  approximately  nine  days.   Although  there  is  no  explicit 
limit  for  radioactivity  deposited  in  a  person's  ear,  this  case 
resulted  in  partial  hearing  loss.   This  case  is  discussed  further 
on  page  50. 

As  discussed  above  for  the  lungs,  the  basic  Federal  limit  for 
radiation  exposure  to  organs  of  the  body  from  internal 
radioactivity  has  been  15  rem  per  year.   There  have  been  higher 
levels  applied  at  various  times  for  the  thyroid  and  for  bones; 
however,  use  of  these  specific  higher  limits  has  not  been 
necessary  at  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities. 

Fifteen  rem  per  year  was  the  limit  recommended  for  most  organs  of 
the  body  by  the  U.  S.  National  Committee  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements  in  1954  (ref  1) ,  by  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  the  initial  edition  of  ref  (3)  applicable  in  1957, 
and  by  the  International  Commission  on  Radiological  Protection  in 
1959  (ref  2) ,  and  was  adopted  for  Federal  agencies  when  President 


'  One  Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory  individual  was  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  in  1982  as  exceeding  50%  of  the  maximum  permissible  lung 
burden  (MPLB)  for  the  year  1969.   In  1988,  the  Laboratory  reassessed  this 
case.   This  assessment  found  the  original  internal  monitoring  analysis, 
performed  by  a  subcontractor,  had  a  systematic  high  bias.   Taking  this  high 
bias  into  account,  the  1988  assessment  was  that  no  intake  greater  than  10%  of 
the  MPLB  had  occurred. 
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Eisenhower  approved  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  May  13,  1960. 

In  1977  the  International  Commission  on  Radiological  Protection 
revised  its  recommendations  (ref  8) ,  particularly  regarding 
internal  exposure.   The  new  recommendations  provided  a  method  of 
combining,  and  controlling,  exposure  from  internal  radioactivity 
with  exposure  from  external  radiation.   The  effect  of  the  1977 
recommendations  was  to  raise  the  allowable  dose  to  many  organs, 
with  no  organ  allowed  to  receive  more  than  50  rem  in  a  year.   In 
conjunction  with  these  recommendations,  more  recent  knowledge  on 
the  behavior  and  effect  of  internal  radioactivity  was  used  to 
derive  new  limits  for  control  of  internal  radioactivity  (ref  12). 
The  Federal  guidance  approved  by  President  Reagan  in  1987  adopted 
these  revised  recommendations  and  methods  (ref  9) . 

Sources  of  Radioactivity  at  Prototypes 

Radioactivity  can  get  inside  the  body  through  air,  through  water 
or  food,  and  through  surface  contamination  via  the  mouth,  skin, 
or  a  wound.   The  radioactivity  of  primary  concern  at  the 
prototypes  is  the  activated  metallic  corrosion  products  on  the 
inside  surfaces  of  reactor  plant  piping  systems.   These  are  in 
the  form  of  insoluble  metallic  oxides,  primarily  iron  oxides. 
Reference  13  contains  more  details  on  why  cobalt-60  is  the 
radionuclide  of  most  concern  for  internal  radioactivity. 

The  design  conditions  for  reactor  fuel  are  much  more  severe  for 
warships  than  for  commercial  power  reactors.   Naval  nuclear 
propulsion  prototype  plants  are  built  to  the  same  high  standards 
as  nuclear-powered  warships.   As  a  result  of  being  designed  to 
withstand  shock,  Naval  reactor  fuel  elements  retain  fission 
products  including  fission  gases  within  the  fuel.   Sensitive 
measurements  are  made  frequently  to  verify  the  integrity  of 
reactor  fuel.   Consequently,  fission  products  such  as  strontium- 
90  and  cesium-137  make  no  measurable  contribution  to  internal 
exposure  of  personnel  from  radioactivity  associated  with  Naval 
nuclear  propulsion  prototype  plants.   Similarly,  alpha  emitting 
radioisotopes  such  as  uranium  and  plutonium  are  retained  within 
the  fuel  elements  and  are  not  accessible  to  personnel  operating 
or  maintaining  a  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  prototype  plant. 

Because  of  the  high  integrity  of  reactor  fuel  and  because  soluble 
boron  is  not  used  in  reactor  coolant  for  normal  reactivity 
control  in  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  prototype  plants,  the  amounts 
of  tritium  in  reactor  coolant  are  far  less  than  in  typical 
commercial  power  reactors.   The  small  amounts  that  are  present 
are  formed  primarily  as  a  result  of  neutron  interaction  with  the 
deuterium  naturally  present  in  water.   The  radiation  from  tritium 
is  of  such  low  energy  that  the  Federal  limits  for  breathing  or 
swallowing  tritium  are  more  than  three  hundred  times  higher  than 
for  cobalt-60.  As  a  result,  radiation  exposure  to  personnel  from 
tritium  is  far  too  low  to  measure.   Similarly,  the  low  energy 
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beta  radiation  from  carbon-14,  which  is  formed  in  small 
quantities  in  reactor  coolant  systems  as  a  result  of  neutron 
interactions  with  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  does  not  add  measurable 
radiation  exposure  to  personnel  operating  or  maintaining  Naval 
nuclear  propulsion  prototype  plants. 

At  the  Expended  Core  Facility,  the  radioactivity  of  primary 
concern  is  radionuclides  associated  with  irradiated  nuclear  fuel. 
Highly  trained,  specialized  personnel  perform  examinations  and 
evaluations  of  the  reactor  cores  removed  from  nuclear-powered 
submarines,  surface  ships,  and  prototype  plants.   These 
evaluations  are  performed  to  obtain  important  technical  data  to 
verify  and  improve  the  design  of  nuclear  cores.   Although  the 
quantity  of  radioactive  material  handled  is  large,  advanced 
personnel  radiological  training,  radiological  engineering  designs 
(e.g.,  shielded  cells  and  special  handling  equipment),  and 
radiological  monitoring  programs  (e.g.,  air  monitoring  systems) 
prevent  any  significant  internal  exposure. 

Sources  of  Radioactivity  at  Laboratories 

The  radionuclides  of  primary  concern  at  the  laboratories  are 
those  associated  with  the  nuclear  fuel  process;  these  include  the 
fuel  itself  (uranium-234 ,  uranium-235,  and  uranium-238)  and  the 
principal  fission  products  (strontium-90  and  cesium-137) . 
Radioactivity  with  more  restrictive  limits  than  the  above 
radionuclides  (e.g.,  thorium  and  plutonium)  is  also  present  at 
the  laboratories,  but  only  in  isolated  and  specially  controlled 
operations.   Highly  trained,  specialized  personnel  perform 
experimental  design  and  testing  of  new  fuel  systems  as  well  as 
verifying  the  integrity  of  existing  materials.   Laboratory 
personnel  handle  only  small  quantities  of  fuel.   The  small 
quantities  handled  coupled  with  advanced  personnel  radiological 
training,  radiological  engineering  designs  (e.g.  containment 
boxes) ,  and  radiological  monitoring  programs  (e.g.  air  monitoring 
systems)  prevent  any  significant  internal  exposure. 

Residues  of  the  radionuclides  described  above  are  present  at  low 
levels  in  some  laboratory  equipment  and  facilities  which  were 
used  for  radioactive  work  in  the  past.   Radiological  cleanup  is 
being  undertaken  to  remove  these  radioactive  materials.   This 
effort  is  performed  in  a  carefully  controlled  manner;  the 
radiological  controls  techniques  followed  during  this  work  (e.g., 
special  radiological  training,  formal  procedures,  radiological 
engineering  designs)  have  proven  to  be  effective  in  preventing 
any  significant  internal  exposure. 

Control  of  Airborne  Radioactivity 

Airborne  radioactivity  is  controlled  during  routine  operations 
such  that  respiratory  equipment  is  not  normally  required.   To 
prevent  exposure  of  personnel  to  airborne  radioactivity, 
contamination  containment  tents,  bags,  or  boxes  are  used.   These 
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containments  are  ventilated  to  the  atmosphere  through  high 
efficiency  filters  which  have  been  designed  and  tested  to  remove 
at  least  99.95  percent  of  particles  of  a  size  comparable  to 
cigarette  smoke.   Radiologically  controlled  areas  such  as  reactor 
compartments  are  also  required  to  be  ventilated  through  high 
efficiency  filters  any  time  work  which  could  cause  airborne 
radioactivity  is  in  progress.   Airborne  radioactivity  surveys  are 
required  to  be  performed  regularly  in  radioactive  work  areas. 
Any  time  airborne  radioactivity  above  the  limit  is  detected  in 
occupied  areas,  work  which  might  be  causing  airborne 
radioactivity  is  stopped.   This  conservative  action  is  taken  to 
minimize  internal  radioactivity  even  though  the  Naval  Reactors' 
airborne  radioactivity  limit  would  allow  continuous  breathing  for 
forty  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year  to  reach  an  annual 
exposure  of  one-tenth  the  Federal  limit.   Personnel  are  also 
trained  to  use  respiratory  equipment  when  airborne  radioactivity 
above  the  limit  is  detected.   However,  respiratory  equipment  is 
seldom  needed  and  is  not  relied  upon  as  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  airborne  radioactivity. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  airborne  radioactivity  to  be  caused  by 
radon  naturally  present  in  the  air.   Atmospheric  conditions  such 
as  temperature  inversions  can  allow  the  buildup  of  radioactive 
particles  from  radon  to  occur.   Radon  can  also  build  up  in  sealed 
or  poorly  ventilated  rooms  in  homes  or  buildings  made  of  stone  or 
concrete,  or  it  can  migrate  from  the  underlying  ground.   Most 
cases  of  airborne  radioactivity  above  Naval  Reactors' 
conservative  airborne  radioactivity  limit  in  occupied  areas  have 
been  caused  by  radon  and  not  from  prototype  plant  or  laboratory 
operations.   Procedures  have  been  developed  to  reduce  the  radon 
levels  when  necessary  and  allow  work  to  continue  after  it  has 
been  confirmed  that  the  elevated  airborne  radioactivity  is  from 
naturally  occurring  radon. 

Control  of  PgdjOftctjve  SuyfaP?  pontaminatjon 

Perhaps  the  most  restrictive  regulations  in  the  Naval  Reactors 
Program's  radiological  controls  program  are  established  in  the 
requirements  for  the  control  of  radioactive  contamination.   Work 
operations  involving  potential  for  spreading  radioactive 
contamination  use  containments  to  prevent  personnel  contamination 
or  generation  of  airborne  radioactivity.   The  controls  for 
radioactive  contamination  are  so  strict  that  precautions 
sometimes  have  had  to  be  taken  to  prevent  tracking  contamination 
from  fallout  and  natural  sources  into  radiological  areas  because 
the  contamination  control  limits  used  in  these  areas  were  below 
the  levels  of  fallout  and  natural  contamination  occurring  outside 
in  the  general  public  areas. 

Anticontamination  clothing,  including  coveralls,  hood  (to  cover 
the  head,  ears  and  neck),  shoe  covers  and  gloves,  is  provided 
when  needed.   However,  the  basic  approach  is  to  avoid  the  need 
for  anticontamination  clothing  by  containing  the  radioactivity. 
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As  a  result,  most  work  on  radioactive  materials  is  performed  with 
hands  reaching  into  gloves  installed  in  containments,  making  it 
unnecessary  for  the  worker  to  wear  anticontamination  clothing. 
In  addition  to  providing  better  control  over  the  spread  of 
radioactivity,  this  method  has  reduced  radiation  exposure  since 
the  worker  can  usually  do  his  job  better  and  faster  in  his  normal 
work  clothing.   A  basic  requirement  of  contamination  control  is 
monitoring  all  personnel  leaving  any  area  where  radioactive 
contaunination  could  possibly  occur.   Workers  are  trained  to 
survey  themselves  (i.e.,  frisk),  and  their  performance  is  checked 
by  radiological  controls  personnel.   Frisking  of  the  entire  body 
is  required  upon  leaving  an  area  with  radioactive  surface 
contamination,  normally  using  sensitive  hand-held  survey 
instruments.   Major  work  facilities  are  equipped  with  portal 
monitors,  which  are  used  in  lieu  of  hand-held  friskers. 
Personnel  monitor  before,  not  after,  they  wash.   Therefore, 
washing  or  showering  at  the  exit  of  radioactive  work  areas  is  not 
required.   The  basic  philosophy  is  to  prevent  contamination,  not 
wash  it  away. 

Surveys  for  radioactive  contamination  are  taken  frequently  by 
trained  radiological  controls  personnel.   Results  of  these 
surveys  are  reviewed  by  senior  personnel  to  provide  a  double- 
check  that  no  abnormal  conditions  exist.   The  instruments  used 
for  these  surveys  are  checked  against  a  radioactive  calibration 
source  daily  and  prior  to  use,  and  they  are  calibrated  at  least 
every  six  months. 

CQntprPl  Pf  Fpod  ana  Water 

Smoking,  eating,  drinking  and  chewing  are  prohibited  in 
radioactive  areas.   By  prohibiting  these  hand  to  mouth  contacts, 
the  possibility  of  internal  contamination  is  reduced  even 
further . 

Wounds 

Skin  conditions  or  open  wounds  which  might  not  readily  be 
deconteuninated  are  qause  for  temporary  or  permanent 
disqualification  from  doing  radioactive  work.   Workers  are 
trained  to  report  such  conditions  to  radiological  controls  or 
medical  personnel,  and  radiological  controls  technicians  watch 
for  open  wounds  when  workers  enter  radioactive  work  areas.   In 
the  initial  medical  examination  prior  to  radiation  work  and 
during  subsequent  examinations,  skin  conditions  are  also  checked. 
If  the  cognizant  local  medical  officer  determines  a  wound  is 
sufficiently  healed  or  considers  the  wound  is  adequately 
protected,  he  may  remove  the  temporary  disqualification. 

There  have  been  only  a  few  cases  of  contaminated  wounds  at  the 
Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities.   In  most  years, 
none  occur.   Examples  of  such  injuries  which  have  occurred  in  the 
past  include  a  scratched  hand,  a  metallic  sliver  in  a  hand,  a  cut 
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finger,  and  a  puncture  wound  to  a  hand.   These  wounds  occurred  at 
the  same  time  the  person  became  contaminated.   Insoluble  metallic 
oxides  which  make  up  the  radioactive  contamination  remain 
primarily  at  the  wound  site  rather  than  being  absorbed  into  the 
blood  stream.   Most  contaminated  wounds  have  been  promptly  and 
easily  decontaminated. 

Monitoring  for  Internal  Radioactivity  at  Prototypes 

The  radionuclide  of  most  concern  for  internal  radiation  exposure 
from  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  prototype  plants  is  cobalt-60. 
Although  most  radiation  exposure  from  cobalt-60  inside  the  body 
will  be  from  beta  radiation,  the  gamma  radiation  given  off  makes 
cobalt-60  easy  to  detect.   Complex  whole  body  counters  are  not 
required  to  detect  cobalt-60  at  low  levels  inside  the  body.   For 
example,  one-millionth  of  a  curie  of  cobalt-60  inside  the  lungs 
or  intestines  will  cause  a  measurement  of  two  times  above  the 
background  reading  with  the  standard  hand-held  survey  instrument 
used  for  personnel  frisking.   This  amount  of  internal 
radioactivity  will  cause  the  instrument  to  reach  the  alarm  level. 
Every  person  is  required  to  monitor  the  entire  body  upon  leaving 
an  area  with  radioactive  surface  contamination.   Monitoring  the 
entire  body  is  a  requirement  at  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of 
Energy  facilities;  monitoring  only  a  portion  of  the  body,  such  as 
just  the  hands  and  feet,  is  not  permitted.   Therefore,  if  a 
person  had  as  little  as  one-millionth  of  a  curie  of  cobalt-60 
internally,  it  would  readily  be  detected. 

Swallowing  one-millionth  of  a  curie  of  cobalt-60  will  cause 
internal  radiation  exposure  of  about  0.08  rem.   The  radioactivity 
will  pass  through  the  body  and  be  excreted  within  a  period  of  a 
little  more  than  one  day. 

One-millionth  of  a  curie  of  cobalt-60  still  remaining  in  the 
lungs  one  day  after  an  inhalation  incident  is  estimated  to  cause 
a  radiation  exposure  of  about  2  rem  to  the  lungs  over  the 
following  year  and  6  rem  total  over  a  lifetime  based  on  standard 
calculative  techniques  recommended  by  the  International 
Commission  on  Radiological  Protection  (ref  12) .   These  techniques 
provide  a  convenient  way  to  estimate  the  radiation  exposure  a 
typical  individual  might  be  expected  to  receive  from  small 
amounts  of  internally  deposited  radioactivity.   These  techniques 
account  for  the  gradual  removal  of  cobalt-60  from  the  lungs 
through  biological  processes  and  the  radioactive  decay  of  cobalt- 
60  with  a  5.3  year  half -life.   However,  if  an  actual  case  were  to 
occur,  the  measured  biological  elimination  rate  would  be  used  in 
determining  the  amount  of  radiation  exposure  received. 

In  addition  to  the  control  measures  to  prevent  internal 
radioactivity  and  the  frisking  frequently  performed  by  those  who 
work  with  radioactive  materials,  more  sensitive  internal 
monitoring  is  also  performed.   Equipment  designed  specifically 
for  monitoring  internal  radioactivity  use  a  type  of  gamma 
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radiation  sensitive  scintillation  detector  which  will  reliably 
detect  an  amount  of  cobalt-60  inside  the  body  that  is  more  than 
one  hundred  times  lower  than  the  one-millionth  of  a  curie  used  in 
the  exeunples  above.   Naval  Reactors'  prototype  sites  monitor  each 
employee  for  internal  radioactivity  before  initially  performing 
radiation  work,  after  terminating  radiation  work,  and 
periodically  in  between. 

Any  person  at  the  prototype  who  has  radioactive  contamination 
above  the  limit  anywhere  on  the  skin  of  his  body  during  regular 
monitoring  at  the  exit  from  a  radiologically  controlled  area  is 
monitored  for  internal  radioactivity  with  the  sensitive  internal 
monitoring  equipment.   Also  any  person  who  might  have  breathed 
airborne  radioactivity  above  limits  is  monitored  with  the 
sensitive  equipment. 

Internal  monitoring  equipment  is  calibrated  each  work  shift  the 
equipment  is  in  use.   This  calibration  involves  checking  the 
equipment's  response  to  a  known  source  of  radiation.   In 
addition.  Naval  Reactors  has  an  independent  quality  assurance 
program  in  which  prototype  organizations  performing  internal 
monitoring  are  tested  on  a  periodic  basis.   This  testing  involves 
monitoring  a  human-equivalent  torso  phantom,  which  contains  an 
amount  of  radioactivity  traceable  to  standards  maintained  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology.   The  exact  amount 
of  radioactivity  in  the  test  phantom  is  not  divulged  to  the 
organization  being  tested  until  after  the  test  is  complete.   Any 
inaccuracies  found  by  these  tests  that  exceed  established 
permissible  error  limits  are  investigated  and  corrected. 

Monitoring  for  Internal  Radioactivity  at  Laboratories 

The  radionuclides  of  most  concern  for  internal  radiation  exposure 
from  laboratory  operations  include  uranium  isotopes  (uranium-234, 
uranium-235,  and  uranium-238)  and  fission  products  (primarily 
strontium-90  and  cesium-137) .   Uranium  isotopes  are  principally 
alpha  emitters.   Alpha  particles  deposit  their  energy  over  a  much 
shorter  distance  than  beta  or  gamma  rays  because  alpha  particles 
are  considerably  larger  in  size  and  have  a  much  greater  charge. 
Fission  products  emit  beta  and  gamma  radiation  similar  to  cobalt- 
60. 

Although  uranium-235  is  principally  an  alpha  emitter,  it  also 
emits  several  low  energy  gamma  rays.   Thorium-234,  a  daughter  of 
uranium-238,  also  emits  low  energy  gamma  radiation.   This  low 
energy  gamma  radiation  can  be  detected  with  sensitive 
scintillation  or  semi-conductor  detectors.   For  internal 
monitoring,  each  laboratory  employs  a  state-of-the-art  low  energy 
gamma  radiation  detection  system  in  a  shielded  enclosure.   These 
systems  are  designed  to  detect  levels  of  uranium  in  the  lungs  at 
levels  less  than  one  billionth  of  a  curie.   In  addition,  other 
systems  allow  for  the  detection  of  higher  energy,  gamma  radiation 
emitting  fission  products  such  as  cesi\im-137  at  roughly  the  same 
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sensitivity  as  urani\im-235.   In  addition  to  this  type  of  internal 
exposure  monitoring,  personnel  who  work  with  certain  forms  of 
radioactivity  are  also  required  to  submit  periodic  urine  samples 
for  extremely  sensitive  radionuclide  analysis.   Fecal  analysis  is 
also  sometimes  performed  as  discussed  below.   As  a  measure  of  the 
sensitivity  of  laboratory  internal  monitoring  techniques,  the 
systems  used  to  measure  radioactivity  in  urine  and  fecal  samples 
are  able  to  measure  one  ten-trillionth  of  a  curie  per  liter  for 
urine  and  one  trillionth  of  a  curie  per  gram  for  feces.   The  dose 
that  corresponds  to  these  levels  is  less  than  0.015  rem  to  the 
lungs  over  the  following  year  and  0.075  rem  over  a  lifetime,  when 
monitoring  is  conducted  within  24  hours  of  a  potential  internal 
exposure  event. 

The  laboratories  require  personnel  to  be  internally  monitored 
before  initially  assuming  duties  involving  radiation  exposure, 
upon  terminating  from  such  duties,  and  periodically  in  between. 
The  frequency  at  which  personnel  are  monitored  is  determined  by 
their  assigned  duties.   Those  personnel  who  work  with  radioactive 
materials  more  often  are  monitored  more  frequently.   In  addition, 
like  the  prototype  sites,  any  person  who  has  radioactive 
contamination  above  the  limit  anywhere  on  his  skin  or  who  might 
have  been  exposed  to  airborne  radioactivity  above  the  limit  is 
immediately  monitored  with  the  sensitive  detector  system;  these 
individuals  are  also  required  to  submit  urine  and  fecal  samples 
as  appropriate  for  the  radionuclides  involved. 

Internal  monitoring  equipment  is  calibrated  and  the  calibration 
is  checked  each  day  the  equipment  is  in  use.   This  process 
involves  checking  the  equipment's  response  to  a  known  source  of 
radiation.   In  addition,  background  checks  are  performed  daily 
during  equipment  usage  to  further  verify  system  performance. 

Although  internal  monitoring  is  routinely  performed  at  Naval 
Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities,  internal  monitoring 
results  are  not  used  to  control  personnel  radiation  exposure 
below  limits.   Rather,  work  is  engineered  to  prevent 
radioactivity  from  becoming  internally  deposited,  and  the 
monitoring  is  performed  to  verify  that  no  radioactivity  is 
present. 

Results  of  Internal  Monitoring  in  1994 

During  1994,  about  3000  personnel  were  monitored  for  internally 
deposited  radioactivity.   No  personnel  had  internally  deposited 
radioactivity  greater  than  the  minimum  detectable  activity  (MDA) 
as  determined  for  each  analysis  as  a  result  of  operations  at 
Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities. 
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EFFECTS  OF  RADIATION  ON  PERSONNEL 

Control  of  radiation  exposure  at  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department 
of  Energy  facilities  has  always  been  based  on  the  assumption  that 
any  exposure,  no  matter  how  small,  may  involve  some  risk; 
however,  exposure  within  the  accepted  exposure  limits  represents 
a  risk  small  compared  with  normal  hazards  of  life.   The  basis  for 
this  statement  is  presented  below. 

Exposure  to  Radiatjon  May  Involve  Some  Risk 

Since  the  inception  of  nuclear  power,  scientists  have  cautioned 
that  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  in  addition  to  that  from 
natural  background  may  involve  some  risk.   The  U.  S.  National 
Committee  on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements  in  1954  (ref 
1)  and  the  International  Commission  on  Radiological  Protection  in 
1958  (ref  2)  both  recommended  that  exposures  should  be  kept  as 
low  as  practicable  and  that  unnecessary  exposure  should  be 
avoided  to  minimize  this  risk.   The  International  Commission  on 
Radiological  Protection  in  1962  (ref  14)  explained  the  assumed 
risk  as  follows: 

"The  basis  of  the  Commission's  recommendations  is  that  any 
exposure  to  radiation  may  carry  some  risk.  The  assumption 
has  been  made  that,  down  to  the  lowest  levels  of  dose,  the 
risk  of  inducing  disease  or  disability  in  an  individual 
increases  with  the  dose  accumulated  by  the  individual,  but 
is  small  even  at  the  maximum  permissible  levels  recommended 
for  occupational  exposure." 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research  Council 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Biological  Effects  of  Ionizing 
Radiations  included  similar  statements  in  its  reports  in  the 
1956-1961  period  and  most  recently  in  1990  (ref  15) .   In  1960, 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council  stated  (ref  4)  that  its  radiation 
protection  guidance  did  not  differ  substantially  from 
recommendations  of  the  National  Committee  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements,  the  International  Commission  on  Radiological 
Protection,  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.   This  statement 
was  again  reaffirmed  in  1987  (ref  9) . 

One  conclusion  from  these  reports  is  that  radiation  exposures  to 
personnel  should  be  minimized.   This  is  not  a  new  conclusion.   It 
has  been  a  major  driving  force  of  the  Naval  Reactors  Program 
since  its  inception. 

Radiation  Exposure  Comparisons 

The  success  of  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy 
facilities  in  minimizing  exposures  to  personnel  can  be  evaluated 
by  making  some  radiation  exposure  comparisons. 
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One  important  measure  of  personnel  exposure  is  the  amount  of 
exposure  an  individual  receives  in  a  year.   Tables  2  and  3  show 
that  since  1979,  no  individual  has  received  more  than  2  rem  in  a 
year  as  a  result  of  working  at  the  Naval  Reactors '  Department  of 
Energy  facilities.   Also,  from  Table  4  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
average  exposure  per  person  monitored  has  remained  essentially 
constant  since  1979  at  approximately  0.07  rem  for  prototype 
personnel  and  0.02  rem  for  laboratory  personnel;  the  overall 
average  annual  exposure  is  0.06  rem.   The  following  comparisons 
give  perspective  on  these  individual  annual  doses  in  comparison 
to  Federal  limits  and  other  exposures: 

The  maximum  individual  annual  dose  of  2  rem  is  less 
than  the  Federally  allowed  individual  quarterly  dose  of 
3  rem,  and  is  less  than  one  half  the  Federal  annual 
limit  of  5  rem. 

Although  no  person  at  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of 
Energy  facilities  has  exceeded  2  rem  in  a  year  since 
1979,  annually  between  800  and  7000  workers  at  NRC- 
licensed  commercial  nuclear-powered  reactors  have 
exceeded  2  rem  in  various  years  over  this  same  period 
(ref  16) . 

The  average  annual  exposure  of  0.06  rem  is: 

approximately  one  hundredth  of  the  Federal  annual 
limit  of  5  rem. 

slightly  more  than  one  third  the  average  annual 
exposure  of  commercial  nuclear  power  plant 
personnel  (ref  16) • 

approximately  one  third  the  average  annual 
exposure  received  by  commercial  airline  flight 
crew  personnel  due  to  cosmic  radiation  (ref  17) . 

For  additional  perspective,  the  annual  exposures  for  personnel  at 
the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities  may  also  be 
compared  to  natural  background  and  medical  exposures: 

The  maximum  annual  exposure  of  2  rem  is  less  than  half 
the  annual  exposure  from  natural  radioactivity  in  the 
soils  in  some  places  in  the  world,  such  as  Tamil  Nadu, 
India  and  Meaipe,  Brazil  (ref  18) . 

The  average  annual  exposure  of  0.06  rem  is: 
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approximately  one  fifth  the  average  annual 

exposure  to  a  member  of  the  population  in  the 

U.  S.  from  natural  background  radiation  (ref  19) . 

-  approximately  one  half  the  exposure  from  common 
diagnostic  medical  x-ray  procedures  such  as  x-rays 
of  the  back  (ref  20) . 

-  slightly  less  than  the  difference  in  the  annual 
exposure  due  to  natural  background  radiation 
between  Denver,  Colorado  and  Washington,  D.C.  (ref 
19). 

The  average  annual  exposure  of  0.02  rem  for  laboratory 
personnel  is  approximately  equal  to  the  monthly 
exposure  to  a  member  of  the  population  in  the  U.  S. 
from  natural  background  radiation  (ref  19) . 

Collective  Dose 

The  sum  of  all  individual  exposures  gives  the  collective  dose. 
Collective  dose  may  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  theoretical 
effect  on  the  personnel  occupationally  exposed  at  the  Naval 
Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities  taken  as  a  group,  and 
is  an  indicator  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Program's  efforts  to 
minimize  radiation  exposure.   From  Tables  2  and  3,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  collective  dose  received  by  all  6,364  personnel 
monitored  at  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities 
in  1994  was  266  man-rem.   The  following  comparisons  give 
perspective  on  this  collective  dose  in  comparison  to  collective 
doses  from  other  occupations.   This  annual  collective  dose  is: 

about  one  quarter  the  average  annual  collective  dose  to 
a  comparable  number  of  commercial  nuclear  power  plant 
personnel  (ref  16) . 

significantly  less  than  the  average  annual  collective 
dose  to  a  comparable  number  of  persons  in  the  medical 
field  (ref  17) . 

-  approximately  one  quarter  the  average  annual  collective 
dose  to  a  comparable  number  of  commercial  airline 
flight  crew  personnel  (ref  17) . 

For  even  further  perspective,  the  annual  collective  dose  to 
personnel  at  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities 
may  also  be  compared  to  collective  doses  from  radiation  exposures 
not  related  to  an  individual's  occupation.   This  annual 
collective  dose  is: 

-  approximately  one  seventh  the  average  annual  collective 
dose  of  1,900  man-rem  to  a  comparable  number  of 
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individuals  in  the  U.  S.  population  due  to  natural 
background  radiation  (ref  19) . 

approximately  one  third  the  average  annual  collective 
dose  of  800  man-rem  to  a  comparable  number  of 
individuals  in  the  U.  S.  population  due  to  diagnostic 
medical  procedures  such  as  x-rays  of  the  back  (ref  20) . 

approximately  one  thirtieth  the  collective  dose  of 
8,300  man-rem  to  a  comparable  number  of  average  smokers 
due  to  the  natural  radioactivity  in  tobacco  smoke  (ref 
10)  (rough  comparison  due  to  difficulty  in  estimating 
effective  dose  from  smoking) . 

Conclusions  on  Radiation  Exposure  to  Personnel 

From  the  preceding  comparisons,  it  is  concluded  that  occupational 
exposures  to  individuals  working  at  the  Naval  Reactors' 
Department  of  Energy  facilities  are  small  when  compared  to 
occupational  exposures  and  limits,  and  are  within  the  range  of 
exposures  from  natural  background  radiation  in  the  U.  S.  and  in 
the  world.   Additionally,  the  total  dose  to  all  persons 
(collective  dose)  each  year  is  small  compared  to  the  collective 
doses  to  workers  in  other  occupations  and  in  the  general  U.  S. 
population  from  natural  background  radiation,  medical  procedures, 
and  tobacco  smoke.   In  reference  17  the  National  Council  on 
Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements  reviewed  the  exposures  to 
the  U.  S.  working  population  from  occupational  exposures.   This 
included  a  review  of  the  occupational  exposures  to  personnel  from 
the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program.   Based  on  this  review,  the 
National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements 
concluded: 

"These  small  values  (of  occupational  exposure)  reflect  the 
success  of  the  Navy's  efforts  to  keep  doses  as  low  as 
reasonably  achievable  (ALARA) . " 

The  same  success  achieved  by  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program 
for  occupational  radiation  exposure  to  Navy  personnel  has  also 
been  achieved  for  the  personnel  at  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department 
of  Energy  facilities. 

Studies  of  the  Effects  of  Radiation  on  Humans 

Observations  on  the  biological  effects  of  ionizing  radiation 
began  to  be  made  soon  after  the  discovery  of  x-rays  in  1895  (ref 
15). 

Numerous  references  are  made  in  the  early  literature  concerning 
the  potential  biological  effects  of  exposure  to  ionizing 
radiation.   These  effects  have  been  intensively  investigated  for 
many  years  (ref  21) .  Although  there  still  exists  some 
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uncertainty  about  the  exact  level  of  risk,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  has  stated:   "It  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  more 
scientific  evidence  on  the  hazards  of  ionizing  radiation  than  on 
most,  if  not  all,  other  environmental  agents  that  affect  the 
general  public"  (ref  22).   A  large  amount  of  experimental 
evidence  of  radiation  effects  on  living  systems  has  come  from 
laboratory  studies  on  cell  systems  and  on  animals.   However,  the 
thing  that  sets  our  extensive  knowledge  of  radiation  effects  on 
humans  apart  from  other  hazards  is  the  evidence  that  has  been 
obtained  from  studies  of  human  populations  that  have  been  exposed 
to  radiation  in  various  ways  (ref  22) .   The  health  effects 
demonstrated  from  studies  of  people  exposed  to  high  doses  of 
radiation  (that  is,  significantly  higher  than  current 
occupational  limits)  include  the  induction  of  cancer,  cataracts, 
sterility,  and  developmental  abnormalities  from  prenatal 
exposure.   Animal  studies  have  also  documented  the  potential  for 
genetic  effects. 

Near  the  end  of  1993,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  requested  the 
disclosure  of  all  records  and  information  on  radiation 
experiments  involving  human  subjects  performed  or  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  or  predecessor  agencies.   The  Naval 
Reactors  Program  has  never  conducted  or  supported  any  radiation 
experiments  on  humans.   As  discussed  in  this  report,  the  Program 
has  adopted  exposure  limits  recommended  by  national  and 
international  radiation  protection  standards  committees,  such  as 
the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements  and 
the  International  Commission  on  Radiological  Protection,  and  has 
relied  upon  conservative  designs  and  disciplined  operating  and 
maintenance  practices  to  minimize  radiation  exposure  to  levels 
well  below  these  limits. 

High  Dose  Studies 

The  human  study  populations  which  have  contributed  a  large  amount 
of  information  about  the  biological  effects  of  radiation  exposure 
include  the  survivors  of  the  atomic  bombings  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  x-rayed  tuberculosis  patients,  victims  of  various 
radiation  accidents,  patients  that  have  received  radiation 
treatment  for  a  variety  of  diseases,  radium  dial  painters,  and 
inhabitants  of  South  Pacific  islands  that  received  unexpected 
doses  from  fallout  due  to  early  nuclear  weapons  tests.   All  of 
these  populations  received  high  or  very  high  exposures. 

The  studies  of  atomic  bomb  survivors  have  provided  the  single 
most  important  source  of  information  on  the  immediate  and  delayed 
effects  of  whole  body  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation.   The 
studies  have  been  supported  for  over  40  years  by  the  U.  S.  and 
Japanese  governments  and  include  analysis  of  the  health  of  more 
than  100,000  survivors  of  the  bombings.   Continued  follow-up  of 
the  Japanese  survivors  has  changed  the  emphasis  of  concern  from 
genetic  effects  to  the  induction  of  cancer  (ref  23). 
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The  induction  of  cancer  has  been  the  major  late  effect  of 
radiation  exposure  in  the  atomic  bomb  survivors.   The  tissues 
most  sensitive  to  the  induction  of  cancer  appear  to  be  the  bone 
marrow,  thyroid,  and  female  breast.   Other  cancers  linked  to 
radiation,  but  with  a  lower  sensitivity,  include  cancers  of  the 
lung,  stomach,  colon,  bladder,  and  esophagus.   A  wave-like 
pattern  of  leukemia  induction  was  seen  over  time  beginning 
approximately  two  years  after  exposure,  peaking  within  10  years 
of  exposure  and  diminishing  to  near  baseline  levels  after  3  0 
years.  For  other  cancers,  a  statistically  significant  excess  was 
observed  ten  or  more  years  after  exposure,  and  the  excess  risk 
continues  to  rise  slowly  with  time  (ref  24) . 

While  it  is  often  stated  that  radiation  causes  all  forms  of 
cancer,  many  forms  of  cancer  actually  show  no  increase  among 
atomic  bomb  survivors.   These  include  chronic  lymphocytic 
leukemia,  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  cancers  of  the  liver,  pancreas, 
prostate,  and  testes  (ref  23), 

To  understand  the  impact  of  cancer  induction  from  the  atomic 
bombings,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  number  of  radiation- 
related  cancers  to  the  total  number  of  cancers  expected  in  the 
exposed  group.   In  a  study  sub-group  of  over  40,000  survivors 
with  doses  in  the  range  of  1  rem  to  400  rem  from  the  bombings, 
3,435  had  died  from  cancer  by  1985.   Of  these,  340  cancer  deaths 
are  attributed  to  radiation  exposure  (ref  24).   At  doses  below  20 
rem,  the  Japanese  data  have  not  revealed  a  statistically 
significant  excess  of  cancer  (ref  18).   The  cancer  mortality 
experience  of  the  other  human  study  populations  exposed  to  high 
doses  referenced  above  is  generally  consistent  with  the 
experience  of  the  Japanese  atomic  bomb  survivors  (ref  15) . 

About  30  years  ago  the  major  concern  of  the  effects  from 
radiation  exposure  centered  on  possible  genetic  changes. 
Ionizing  radiation  at  very  high  doses  was  known  to  cause  such 
effects  in  many  species  of  plants  and  animals.   However,  intense 
study  of  nearly  70,000  off-spring  of  atomic  bomb  survivors  has 
failed  to  identify  any  increase  in  genetic  effects.   Based  on  a 
recent  analysis,  humans  now  appear  less  sensitive  to  the  genetic 
effects  from  radiation  exposure  than  previously  thought  (ref  23) . 

Radiation  induced  cataracts  have  been  observed  in  atomic  bomb 
survivors  and  persons  treated  with  very  high  doses  of  x-rays  to 
the  eye.   Approximately  20  years  ago,  potential  cataract 
induction  was  considered  a  matter  of  concern.   However,  more 
recent  research  indicates  the  induction  of  cataracts  by  radiation 
is  considered  to  require  a  high  threshold  dose.   The  National 
Academy  of. Sciences  has  stated  the  threshold  for  a  vision- 
impairing  cataract  under  conditions  of  protracted  exposure  is 
thought  to  be  no  less  than  800  rem,  which  greatly  exceeds  the 
amount  of  radiation  that  can  be  accumulated  by  the  lens  through 
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occupational  exposure  to  radiation  under  normal  working 
conditions  (ref  15) . 

Radiation  damage  to  the  reproduction  cells  at  very  high  doses  has 
been  observed  to  result  in  sterility.   Impairment  of  fertility 
requires  a  dose  large  enough  to  damage  or  deplete  most  of  the 
reproductive  cells  and  is  close  to  a  lethal  dose  if  exposure  is 
to  the  whole  body.   The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  estimates 
the  threshold  dose  necessary  to  induce  sterility  is  approximately 
350  rem,  or  more,  in  a  single  dose  (ref  15) .   As  in  the  case  of 
cataract  induction,  this  dose  far  exceeds  the  dose  that  can  be 
received  from  occupational  exposure  under  normal  working 
conditions. 

Developmental  abnormalities  were  observed  among  children  of  the 
atomic  bomb  survivors  that  received  high  prenatal  exposure  (that 
is,  their  mothers  were  pregnant  at  the  time  of  the  exposure) . 
These  abnormalities  included  stunted  growth,  small  head  size,  and 
mental  retardation.   Additionally,  recent  analysis  suggests  that 
during  a  certain  stage  of  development  (the  8th  to  15th  week  of 
pregnancy)  the  developing  brain  appears  to  be  especially 
sensitive  to  radiation.   A  slight  lowering  of  IQ  might  follow 
doses  of  10  rem  or  more  (ref  15) . 

From  this  discussion  of  the  health  effects  observed  in  studies  of 
human  populations  exposed  to  high  doses  of  radiation,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  most  important  of  the  effects  from  the  standpoint 
of  occupationally  exposed  workers  is  the  potential  for  induction 
of  cancer  (ref  15) . 

Low  Dose  Studies 

The  cancer  causing  effects  of  radiation  on  the  bone  marrow, 
female  breast,  thyroid,  lung,  stomach  and  other  organs  reported 
for  the  atomic  bomb  survivors  are  similar  to  findings  reported 
for  other  irradiated  human  populations.   With  few  exceptions, 
however,  the  effects  have  been  observed  only  at  high  doses  and 
high  dose  rates.   Studies  of  populations  chronically  exposed  to 
low-level  radiation  have  not  shown  consistent  or  conclusive 
evidence  of  an  associated  increase  in  the  risk  of  cancer  (ref 
15) .   Attempts  to  observe  increased  cancer  in  a  human  population 
exposed  to  low  doses  of  radiation  have  been  difficult. 

One  problem  in  such  studies  is  the  number  of  people  needed  to 
provide  sufficient  statistics.   As  the  dose  to  the  exposed  group 
decreases,  the  number  of  people  needed  to  detect  an  increase  in 
cancer  goes  up  at  an  accelerated  rate.   For  example,  for  a  group 
exposed  to  1  rem  (equivalent  to  the  average  lifetime  accumulated 
dose  for  an  individual  working  at  a  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of 
Energy  facility)  it  would  take  more  than  500,000  people  in  order 
to  detect  an  excess  in  lung  cancers  based  on  current  estimates  of 
the  risk  (ref  25) .   This  is  more  than  three  times  the  number  of 
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persons  that  have  performed  radioactive  work  at  all  of  the  Naval 
Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities  over  the  last  four 
decades.   Another  limiting  factor  is  the  relatively  short  time 
since  low  dose  occupational  exposure  started  being  received  by 
large  groups  of  people.   As  discussed  previously,  data  from  the 
atomic  bomb  survivors  indicates  a  long  latency  period  between  the 
time  of  exposure  and  expression  of  the  disease. 

There  is  also  the  compounding  factor  that  cancer  is  a 
generalization  for  a  group  of  approximately  3  00  separate 
diseases,  many  being  relatively  rare  and  having  different 
apparent  causes.   It  is  difficult  to  analyze  low  dose  study  data 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  that  some  factor  other  than 
radiation  may  be  causing  an  apparent  increase  in  cancer 
induction.   This  difficulty  is  particularly  apparent  in  studies 
of  lung  cancer,  for  example,  where  smoking  is  such  a  common 
exposure,  is  poorly  documented  as  to  individual  habits,  and  is  by 
far  the  primary  cause  of  lung  cancer.   Because  cancer  induction 
is  statistical  in  nature,  low  dose  studies  are  limited  by  the 
fact  that  an  apparent  observed  small  increase  in  a  cancer  may  be 
due  to  chance  alone. 

Despite  the  above  mentioned  problems,  and  the  lack  of  consistent 
or  conclusive  evidence  from  such  studies  to  date,  low  dose 
studies  fulfill  an  important  function.   They  are  the  only  means 
available  for  eventually  testing  the  validity  of  current  risk 
estimates  derived  from  data  accumulated  at  higher  doses  and 
higher  dose  rates. 

Low  dose  groups  that  have  been,  and  are  currently  being,  studied 
include  groups  exposed  as  a  result  of  medical  procedures;  exposed 
to  fallout  from  nuclear  weapons  testing;  living  near  nuclear 
installations;  living  in  areas  of  high  natural  background 
radiation;  and  occupationally  exposed  to  low  doses  of  radiation. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  reviewed  a  number  of  the  low 
dose  studies  in  references  15  and  22.   Their  overall  conclusion 
from  reviewing  these  studies  was: 

"Studies  of  populations  chronically  exposed  to  low-level 
radiation,  such  as  those  residing  in  regions  of  elevated 
natural  background  radiation,  have  not  shown  consistent  or 
conclusive  evidence  of  an  associated  increase  in  the  risk  of 
cancer."   (ref  15) 

This  conclusion  has  been  supported  by  studies  that  have  been 
completed  since  reference  15  was  published.   For  example  in  1990, 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  completed  a  study  of  cancer  in 
populations  living  near  62  nuclear  facilities  in  the  U.S.  that 
had  been  in  operation  prior  to  1982.   This  study  included 
commercial  nuclear  power  plants  and  Department  of  Energy 
facilities  involved  in  activities  employing  radioactive 
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materials.   The  conclusion  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  study 
was: 

"There  was  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  occurrence  of 
leukemia  or  any  other  form  of  cancer  was  generally  higher  in 
the  (counties  near  the  nuclear  facilities)  than  in  the 
(counties  remote  from  nuclear  facilities)."   (ref  26) 

At  the  request  of  the  Three  Mile  Island  Public  Health  Fund,  an 
investigation  was  performed  by  independent  researchers  of  whether 
or  not  the  pattern  of  cancer  in  the  10-mile  area  surrounding  the 
Three  Mile  Island  (TMI)  nuclear  plant  had  changed  after  the  TMI-2 
accident  in  March  1979  and,  if  so,  whether  the  change  was  related 
to  radiation  releases  from  the  plant.  A  conclusion  of  this  study 
was: 

"For  accident  emissions,  the  authors  failed  to  find  definite 
effects  of  exposure  on  the  cancer  types  and  population 
subgroups  thought  to  be  most  susceptible  to  radiation.   No 
associations  were  seen  for  leukemia  in  adults  or  for 
childhood  cancers  as  a  group."   (ref  27) 

Of  particular  interest  to  workers  at  the  Naval  Reactors' 
Department  of  Energy  facilities  are  studies  of  groups 
occupationally  exposed  to  radiation.   A  recent  survey  of 
radiation  worker  populations  in  the  U.  S.  shows  there  are  about 
350,000  workers  currently  under  study  (ref  25).   For  more  than  a 
decade.  Naval  Reactors  Program  personnel  have  been  included  among 
populations  being  studied.   These  studies  are  discussed  below. 

In  1978,  Congress  directed  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  to  perform  a  study  of 
workers  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  (PNS) .   Congress  also 
chartered  an  independent  oversight  committee  of  nine  national 
experts  to  oversee  the  performance  of  the  study  in  order  to 
assure  technical  adequacy  and  independence  of  the  results.   NIOSH 
concluded  that  "excesses  of  deaths  due  to  malignant  neoplasms  and 
specifically  due  to  neoplasms  of  the  blood  and  blood-forming 
tissue,  were  not  evident  in  civilian  workers  at  PNS"  (ref  28). 
NIOSH  did  two  follow-up  studies  focusing  on  leukemia  and  lung 
cancer  and  also  concluded  that  radiation  exposure  at  the  Shipyard 
could  not  be  shown  to  have  contributed  to  the  number  of  deaths 
from  these  causes  (refs  29  and  30) . 

In  1991,  researchers  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  completed  a  more  comprehensive 
epidemiological  study  of  the  health  of  workers  at  the  six  Navy 
shipyards  (including  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  discussed  above) 
and  two  private  shipyards  that  service  the  Navy's  nuclear-powered 
ships  (ref  31) .   This  independent  study  evaluated  a  population  of 
70,730  civilian  workers  over  a  period  from  1957,  beginning  with 
the  first  overhaul  of  the  first  nuclear-powered  submarine,  USS 
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NAUTILUS,  through  1981,  to  determine  whether  there  was  an  excess 
risk  of  leukemia  or  other  cancers  associated  with  exposure  to  low 
levels  of  gamma  radiation.   This  study  is  of  particular  interest 
to  workers  at  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities 
because  the  type  of  radioactivity,  level  of  exposure,  and  method 
of  radiological  controls  at  these  shipyards  are  similar  to  the 
Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities. 

This  study  did  not  show  any  cancer  risks  linked  to  radiation 
exposure.   Furthermore,  the  overall  death  rate  among  radiation- 
exposed  shipyard  workers  was  less  than  the  death  rate  for  the 
general  U.  S.  population.   It  is  well  recognized  that  many  worker 
populations  have  lower  mortality  rates  than  the  general 
population,  because  the  workers  must  be  healthy  to  perform  their 
work.   This  study  shows  that  the  radiation-exposed  shipyard 
population  falls  in  this  category. 

The  death  rate  for  cancer  and  leukemia  among  the  radiation- 
exposed  workers  was  slightly  lower  than  that  for  non-radiation- 
exposed  workers  and  that  for  the  general  U.  S.  population. 
However,  an  increased  rate  of  mesothelioma,  a  type  of  respiratory 
system  cancer  linked  to  asbestos  exposure,  was  found  in  both 
radiation-exposed  and  non-radiation-exposed  shipyard  workers, 
although  the  number  of  cases  was  small  reflecting  the  rarity  of 
this  disease  in  the  general  population.   The  researchers  suspect 
that  shipyard  worker  exposure  to  asbestos  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Program,  when  the  hazards  associated  with  asbestos  were  not 
as  well  understood  as  they  are  today,  might  account  for  this 
increase. 

In  conclusion,  the  Johns  Hopkins  study  found  no  evidence  to 
conclude  that  the  health  of  people  involved  in  work  on  U.  S. 
nuclear-powered  ships  has  been  adversely  affected  by  exposure  to 
low  levels  of  radiation  incidental  to  this  work.   The  average 
annual  radiation  exposure  for  these  shipyard  workers  is  about  two 
times  higher  than  the  exposure  received  by  personnel  assigned  to 
Naval  Reactors  nuclear  propulsion  prototype  sites  and  eight  times 
higher  than  the  exposure  received  by  personnel  at  the  Naval 
Reactors  laboratories.   Additional  studies  are  planned  to 
investigate  the  observations  and  update  the  shipyard  study  with 
data  beyond  1981. 

In  1978,  the  Department  of  Energy  contracted  with  the  Oak  Ridge 
Associated  Universities  to  perform  a  study  of  workers  who  were 
occupational ly  exposed  to  greater  than  five  rem  in  a  single  year 
between  1947  and  1978.   A  group  of  about  3200  individuals  was 
identified,  including  workers  at  31  Department  of  Energy 
facilities  (including  six  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy 
facilities)  and  seven  Naval  Reactors  Program  shipyards.   Although 
a  final  report  of  this  study  has  not  yet  been  published, 
preliminary  findings  show  mortality  rates  lower  than  those  for 
the  general  population.   This  lower  rate  is  probably  a  result  of 
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the  "healthy  worker  effect"  (described  above  with  respect  to  the 
study  performed  by  The  Johns  Hopkins  University)  and  the  low 
average  age  of  the  study  group  (58  years  old  at  the  time  of 
reporting) .   Later  phases  of  the  study  will  compare  the  greater 
than  five  rem  group  to  a  similar  worker  group  to  assess  whether 
the  additional  radiation  exposure  has  had  any  impact  on  the 
mortality  rate  (ref  32) . 

In  1994,  NIOSH  began  conducting  an  epidemiological  study  of  the 
health  of  workers  at  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 
(INEL)  who  are  occupationally  exposed  to  radiation.   This  study 
includes  civilian  workers  at  the  Naval  Reactors  Facility  (NRF) , 
which  is  located  within  INEL.   This  study  is  ongoing. 

Numerical  Estimates  of  Risk  from  Radiation 

One  of  the  major  aims  of  the  studies  of  exposed  populations  as 
discussed  above  is  to  develop  numerical  estimates  of  the  risk  of 
radiation  exposure.   These  risk  estimates  are  useful  in 
addressing  the  question  of  how  hazardous  radiation  exposure  is, 
evaluating  and  setting  radiation  protection  standards,  and 
helping  resolve  claims  for  compensation  by  exposed  individuals. 

The  development  of  numerical  risk  estimates  has  many 
uncertainties.   As  discussed  above,  excess  cancers  attributed  to 
radiation  exposure  can  only  be  observed  in  populations  exposed  to 
high  doses  and  high  dose  rates.   However,  the  risk  estimates  are 
needed  for  use  in  evaluating  exposures  from  low  doses  and  low 
dose  rates.   Therefore,  the  risk  estimates  derived  from  the  high 
dose  studies  must  be  extrapolated  to  low  doses.   This 
extrapolation  introduces  a  major  uncertainty.   The  shape  of  the 
curve  used  to  perform  this  extrapolation  becomes  a  matter  of 
hypothesis  (that  is,  assumption)  rather  than  observation.   The 
inability  to  observe  the  shape  of  this  extrapolated  curve  is  a 
major  source  of  controversy  over  the  appropriate  risk  estimate. 

Scientific  committees,  such  as  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Biological 
Effects  of  Ionizing  Radiations  (ref  15) ,  the  United  Nations 
Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  (ref  18) , 
and  the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements 
(ref  11)  all  conclude  that  accumulation  of  dose  over  weeks,  or 
months,  as  opposed  to  in  a  single  dose,  is  expected  to  reduce  the 
risk  appreciably.   A  dose  rate  effectiveness  factor  (DREF)  is 
applied  as  a  divisor  to  the  risk  estimates  at  high  doses  to 
permit  extrapolation  to  low  doses.   The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  (ref  15)  suggested  that  a  range  of  DREF's  between  2  and 
10  may  be  applicable  and  reported  a  best  estimate  of  4  based  on 
laboratory  animal  studies.   However,  despite  these  conclusions  by 
the  scientific  committees,  some  critics  argue  that  the  risk 
actually  increases  at  low  doses  while  others  argue  that  cancer 
induction  is  a  threshold  effect  and  the  risk  is  zero  below  the 
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threshold  dose.   As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  the 
Naval  Reactors  Program  has  always  conservatively  assumed 
radiation  exposure,  no  matter  how  small,  may  involve  some  risk. 

In  1972,  both  the  United  Nations  Scientific  Committee  on  the 
Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Biological 
Effects  of  Ionizing  Radiations  issued  reports  (refs  33  and  34) 
which  estimated  numerical  risks  for  specific  types  of  cancer  from 
radiation  exposures  to  humans.   Since  then,  national  and 
international  scientific  committees  have  been  periodically 
reevaluating  and  revising  these  numerical  estimates  based  on  the 
latest  data  and  information.   The  most  recent  risk  estimates  are 
from  the  same  two  committees  and  are  contained  in  their  1988  and 
1990  reports,  respectively  (refs  18  and  15) .   In  these  reports, 
both  committees  provided  risk  estimates  which  were  larger  than 
the  risk  estimates  in  their  previous  reports.   This  increase  in 
the  new  estimates  was  due  to  the  use  of  new  models  for  projecting 
the  risk  into  the  future,  revised  dose  estimates  for  survivors  of 
the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  atomic  bombs,  and  additional  data  on 
the  cancer  experience  by  both  atomic  bomb  survivors  and  persons 
exposed  to  radiation  for  medical  purposes.   A  risk  estimate  for 
radiation-induced  cancer  derived  from  the  most  recent  analyses, 
references  15  and  18,  can  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

In  a  group  of  10,000  workers  in  the  U.  S.,  a  total  of 
about  2,000  (20  percent)  will  normally  die  of  cancer. 
If  each  of  the  10,000  received  over  his  or  her  career 
an  additional  one  rem,  then  an  estimated  4  additional 
cancer  deaths  (0.04  percent)  might  occur.  Therefore, 
the  average  worker's  lifetime  risk  of  cancer  has  been 
increased  nominally  from  20  percent  to  20.04  percent. 

The  above  risk  estimate  was  extrapolated  from  estimates 
applicable  to  high  doses  and  dose  rates  using  a  DREF  of  about  2. 
This  estimate  probably  overstates  the  true  lifetime  risk  at  low 
doses  and  dose  rates,  because  a  DREF  of  2  is  at  the  low  end  of 
probable  DREF  values.   The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (ref  15) , 
in  assessing  the  various  sources  of  uncertainty,  concluded  that 
the  true  lifetime  risk  may  be  contained  within  an  interval  which 
extends  from  zero  to  about  a  factor  of  three  higher  than  the 
above.   The  Academy  points  out  that  the  lower  limit  of 
uncertainty  extends  to  zero  risk,  "as  the  possibility  that  there 
may  be  no  risks  from  exposures  comparable  to  external  natural 
background  radiation  cannot  be  ruled  out." 

These  statistics  can  be  used  to  develop  a  risk  estimate  for 
personnel  exposed  to  radiation  associated  with  Naval  Reactors' 
Department  of  Energy  facilities.   As  stated  previously,  the 
average  lifetime  accumulated  exposure  for  these  personnel  is 
about  one  rem.   Therefore,  based  on  the  risk  estimate  presented 
above,  the  average  worker's  lifetime  cancer  risk  at  the  Naval 
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Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities  may  be  statistically 
increased  by  about  four  one-hundredths  of  one  percent,  or  from  20 
percent  for  the  general  population  to  20.04  percent  for  a  worker 
at  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities. 

Risk  Comparisons 

Table  6  compares  calculated  risks  from  occupational  exposure  at 
the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities  to  other 
occupational  risks.   This  permits  evaluation  of  the  relative 
hazard  of  this  risk  versus  risks  normally  accepted  in  the 
workplace.   It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  radiation  risk  is 
calculated  based  on  risk  estimates,  whereas  the  other 
occupational  risks  are  based  on  actual  death  statistics  for  the 
occupation. 


TABLE  6 

LIFETIME 

OCCUPATIONAL 

RISKS 

Lifetime  Risk^ 

?  11) 
Lng 

Percent 

Mining,  quarry i 

2 

Agriculture 

2, 

Construction 

1, 

Transportation 

and 

Public 

Utilities 

1. 

All  Industries 

Average 

0, 

Government 

0, 

Services 

0, 

Manufacturing 

0. 

Trade 

0, 

,2 

Radiation  exposure  associated  with  Naval 

Reactors'  Department  of  Energy 

facilities  (risk  estimate)  0.04 

Further  perspective  on  the  lifetime  risk  from  radiation  exposure 
at  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities  may  be 
gained  by  comparison  to  other  everyday  risks  as  shown  in  Table  7. 


AssumeB  working  from  age  18  to  65  (47  years), 
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SOME  COMMONPLACE  LIFETIME  RISKS 

Lifetime  Risk 
Risk  (ref  35)  Percent 

Smoking  12 

Motor  Vehicle  Accidents  1 . 3 

Home  Accidents  0.79 

Falls  0.45 

Drowning  0.26 

Fires  0.20 

Accidental  Poisoning  0.10 

Firearms  0.07 

Electrocution  0.04 

Radiation  exposure  associated  with  Naval 

Reactors'  Department  of  Energy 

facilities  (risk  estimate)  0.04 

Low-Level  Radiation  Controversy 

In  low-level  radiation,  as  in  other  areas,  a  very  effective  way 
to  frighten  people  is  to  claim  that  no  one  knows  what  the  effects 
are.   This  has  been  repeated  so  often  that  it  has  almost  become 
an  article  of  faith  that  no  one  knows  the  effects  of  low-level 
radiation  on  humans.   The  critics  are  able  to  make  this  statement 
because,  as  discussed  above,  human  studies  of  low-level  radiation 
exposure  are  unable  to  be  conclusive  as  to  whether  or  not  an 
effect  exists  in  the  exposed  groups,  because  of  the  extremely  low 
incidence  of  an  effect.   Therefore,  assumptions  are  needed 
regarding  extrapolation  from  high  dose  groups.   The  reason  low 
dose  studies  are  not  able  to  be  conclusive  is  because  the  risk, 
if  it  exists  at  these  low  levels,  is  too  small  to  be  seen  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  other  risks  of  life. 

The  fact  that  a  controversy  exists  is  evidence  that  the  radiation 
risk  is  small. 

In  summary,  the  effect  of  radiation  exposures  at  occupational 
levels  is  extremely  small.   There  are  physical  limits  to  how  far 
scientists  can  go  to  ascertain  precisely  the  size  of  this  risk, 
but  it  is  known  to  be  small.   Instead  of  proclaiming  how  little 
is  known  about  low-level  radiation,  it  is  more  appropriate  to 
emphasize  how  much  is  known  about  the  small  actual  effects. 


'  Smoking  assuiDes  at  risk  from  age  32  to  72  (40  years)  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Accidents  assume  at  risk  from  age  18  to  72  (54  years).  Other  risks  assume  at 
risk  for  lifetime  (72  years). 
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Conclusions  on  the  Effects  of  Radiation  on  Personnel 

This  perspective  provides  a  better  position  to  answer  the 
question,  "Is  radiation  safe?".   If  safe  means  zero  effect,  then 
the  conclusion  would  have  to  be  that  radiation  may  be  unsafe. 
But  to  be  consistent,  background  radiation  and  medical  radiation 
would  also  have  to  be  considered  unsafe.   Or  more  simply,  being 
alive  is  unsafe. 

"Safe"  is  a  relative  term.   Comparisons  are  necessary  for  actual 
meaning.   For  a  worker,  safe  means  the  risk  is  small  compared  to 
other  risks  accepted  in  normal  work  activities.   Aside  from  work, 
safe  means  the  risk  is  small  compared  to  the  risks  routinely 
accepted  in  life. 

Each  recommendation  on  limits  for  radiation  exposure  from  the 
scientific  and  advisory  organizations  referenced  herein  has 
emphasized  the  need  to  minimize  radiation  exposure.   Thus,  the 
Naval  Reactors  Program  is  committed  to  keeping  radiation  exposure 
to  personnel  as  low  as  reasonably  achievable.   No  level  of 
radiation  exposure  has  been  identified  for  which  responsible 
organizations  have  agreed  there  is  no  effect.   Similarly,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  single  activity  of  man  for  which  one  can 
confidently  state  the  risk  is  zero.   However,  the  above  summaries 
show  that  the  risk  from  radiation  exposure  associated  with  the 
Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities  is  low  compared 
to  the  risks  normally  accepted  in  industrial  work  and  in  daily 
life  outside  of  work. 
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CLAIMS  FOR  RADIATION  INJURY  TO  PERSONNEL 

Personnel  who  consider  they  have  received  an  occupational  injury 
may  file  claims.   The  personnel  who  operate  the  Naval  Reactors' 
Department  of  Energy  facilities  are  employees  of  corporations 
operating  facilities  under  contract  to  the  Department  of  Energy. 
These  personnel  file  claims  under  state  workmen's  compensation 
laws.   The  claim  may  be  handled  through  the  contractor's 
insurance  carrier  or  adjudicated  by  an  administrative  law  judge. 
Either  the  employee  or  the  contractor  may  appeal  the  judge's 
decision. 

A  case  does  not  require  a  decision  subsequent  to  filing  unless  it 
is  actively  pursued.   A  claim  may  lie  dormant  for  many  years 
theoretically  to  be  pursued  at  a  later  date,  whereupon  a  decision 
will  be  made.   For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  claims  which  have 
had  no  activity  in  the  last  five  years  are  counted  as  deferred. 

There  have  been  a  total  of  five  claims  filed  for  injury  from 
radiation  associated  with  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy 
facilities.   Of  these  claims,  one  was  awarded  and  four  have 
either  been  denied  or  deferred.   The  one  case  that  was  awarded 
occurred  in  1955  and  involved  loss  of  hearing.   A  fine  particle 
of  radioactive  material  had  entered  the  individual's  ear  canal 
and  became  lodged.   The  particle  remained  in  the  ear  canal  for 
approximately  nine  days;  as  a  result,  the  individual  received  a 
very  high  localized  exposure  to  the  ear  drum.   Following  this 
incident,  the  individual  suffered  a  65  percent  hearing  loss  in 
the  affected  ear.   The  claim  was  awarded  in  1959. 
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AUDITS  AND  REVIEWS 

Checks  and  cross-checks,  audits,  and  inspections  of  numerous 
kinds  have  been  shown  to  be  essential  in  maintaining  high 
standards  of  radiological  controls.   First,  each  worker  is 
specially  trained  in  radiological  controls  as  it  relates  to  his 
own  job.   Second,  written  procedures  exist  which  require  verbatim 
compliance.   Third,  radiological  controls  technicians  and  their 
supervisors  oversee  radioactive  work.   Fourth,  personnel 
independent  of  radiological  controls  technicians  are  responsible 
for  processing  personnel  dosimeters  and  maintaining  radiation 
exposure  records. 

Fifth,  a  strong  independent  audit  program  is  required  covering 
all  radiological  controls  requirements.   In  all  facilities  this 
radiological  audit  group  is  independent  of  the  radiological 
controls  organization  and  its  findings  are  reported  regularly  to 
senior  management.   This  group  performs  continuing  surveillance 
of  radioactive  work.   It  conducts  in-depth  audits  of  specific 
areas  of  radiological  controls.   This  group  checks  all 
radiological  controls  requirements  at  least  annually. 

Sixth,  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Energy  assigns  to  each  facility  a 
representative  who  reports  to  the  Director  of  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program  at  headquarters.   One  assistant  to  this 
representative  is  assigned  full  time  to  audit  and  review 
radiological  controls.   Seventh,  Office  of  Naval  Reactors 
headquarters  personnel  conduct  periodic  inspections  of 
radiological  controls  in  each  facility. 

In  addition,  various  aspects  of  the  Naval  Reactors  Program  have 
been  reviewed  by  other  Government  agencies.   For  example,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  performed  a  fourteen  month  in- 
depth  review  of  various  aspects  of  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department 
of  Energy  facilities.   The  GAO  published  the  results  of  its 
evaluation  in  August  1991  (ref  36)  which  stated  the  following 
conclusions: 

"We  believe  Naval  Reactors  Laboratories  are  accurately 
measuring,  recording,  and  reporting  radiation 
exposures . " 

"Naval  Reactors  reported  exposures  show  that  exposures 
have  been  minimal  and  overall  are  lower  than 
commercial  nuclear  facilities  and  other  DOE 
facilities." 
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ABNORMAL  OCCURRENCES 

It  is  a  fact  of  human  nature  that  people  make  mistakes.   The  key 
to  a  good  radiological  controls  program  is  to  find  the  mistakes 
while  they  are  small  and  prevent  the  combinations  of  mistakes 
that  lead  to  more  serious  consequences.   The  preceding  section  on 
inspections  supports  the  conclusion  that  the  Naval  Reactors 
Program  gives  more  attention  to  errors  and  their  prevention  than 
to  any  other  single  subject.   Requiring  constant  focus  on 
improving  performance  of  radiological  work  has  proven  effective 
in  reducing  errors. 

In  addition,  radiological  controls  technicians  are  authorized  and 
required  to  stop  anyone  performing  work  in  a  manner  which  could 
lead  to  radiological  deficiencies.   One  definition  of 
"deficiency"  is  a  failure  to  follow  a  written  procedure  verbatim. 
However,  the  broadest  interpretation  of  the  term  "deficiency"  is 
used  in  the  Naval  Reactors'  Department  of  Energy  facilities' 
radiological  controls  program.   Anything  involved  with  radiation 
or  radioactivity  which  could  have  been  done  better  is  also 
considered  a  radiological  deficiency. 

Radiological  deficiencies  receive  management  attention.   There  is 
a  higher  level  of  deficiency  that  is  defined  as  a  radiological 
incident.   Incidents  receive  further  management  review,  including 
evaluation  by  senior  personnel  at  the  Office  of  Naval  Reactors 
headquarters  and  review  by  the  Director  of  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program.   Improvement  programs  over  the  years  have 
consistently  aimed  at  reducing  the  numbers  of  radiological 
incidents.   As  improvements  occurred,  the  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a  Naval  Reactors  incident  was  changed  to  define 
smaller  deficiencies  as  incidents.   These  changes  were  made  so 
that  the  incident  reporting  system  would  continue  to  play  a  key 
role  in  upgrading  radiological  controls.   As  a  result,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  measure  performance  over  time  merely  by  counting 
numbers  of  radiological  incidents  or  deficiencies. 

The  Department  of  Energy  and  its  predecessors  have  used  a 
separate  reporting  system  that  has  been  nearly  constant  over  time 
and  therefore  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison.   This  system 
defines  a  Type  A  radiation  exposure  occurrence  as  an  event  which 
causes  an  individual's  external  radiation  exposure  to  exceed  25 
rem  in  one  incident  or  one  year  (ref  37) .   The  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  uses  a  similar  criteria  to  define  a  radiation  related 
abnormal  occurrence;  abnormal  occurrences  are  included  in  the 
NRC's  quarterly  report  to  Congress.   The  Office  of  Naval  Reactors 
regularly  evaluates  radiological  events  using  these  criteria  for 
comparison. 
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since  the  beginning  of  operations  at  the  Naval  Reactors' 
Department  of  Energy  facilities,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
radiation  incident  which  met  the  criteria  of  a  Type  A  or  abnormal 
occurrence. 

The  policy  of  the  Naval  Reactors  Program  is  to  provide  for  close 
cooperation  and  effective  communication  with  state  radiological 
officials  involving  occurrences  that  might  cause  concern  because 
of  radiological  effects  associated  with  Program  facilities.   The 
Naval  Reactors  Program  has  reviewed  radiological  matters  with 
state  radiological  officials  in  the  states  where  Naval  Reactors' 
Department  of  Energy  facilities  operate.   Although  there  has 
never  been  an  abnormal  occurrence  which  has  resulted  in 
radiological  effects  to  the  public  outside  these  facilities  or 
which  resulted  in  radiological  injury  to  residents  of  the  states 
working  inside  these  facilities,  states  were  notified  when 
inquiries  showed  public  interest  in  the  possibility  such  events 
had  occurred. 
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SUMMARY 

The  Naval  Reactors  Program  is  a  joint  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE) /Department  of  the  Navy  Program  with  central  control  by  a 
single  headquarters  organization.   The  Program  is  responsible  for 
two  DOE  laboratories,  three  other  DOE  Sites  which  have  prototype 
Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants  (one  of  these  sites  also  operates 
the  Expended  Core  Facility) ,  and  one  Naval  training  facility 
(Moored  Training  Ship  Facility)  which  has  nuclear  powered  ships 
devoted  to  training. 

The  Naval  Reactors  Program  faces  the  unique  challenge  of 
coherently  integrating  and  managing  DOE  testing  and  Navy  training 
responsibilities,  DOE  and  Navy  facilities,  civilian  and  military 
personnel,  and  DOE  and  Navy  health  and  safety  standards. 
Successful  integration  requires  special  technical  knowledge  and 
experience  in  selecting  and  implementing  standards  which  ensure 
the  safe  training  of  Navy  personnel  in  a  realistic  environment . 

The  same  principles  of  personal  responsibility,  technical 
knowledge,  rigorous  training,  and  auditing  that  have  been  applied 
to  achieve  the  Naval  Reactors  Program  strong  nuclear  safety 
record  are  applied  to  Occupational  Safety,  Health,  and  Occupa- 
tional Medical  (OSHOM)  programs.   A  multi-tier,  defense  in  depth 
approach  which  incorporates  safety  in  all  levels  of  work  is  used 
throughout  the  Program.   Primary  responsibility  for  employee 
safety  and  health  resides  with  operations  management  and  the 
workers  themselves,  with  assistance  and  oversight  from  industrial 
hygiene,  safety,  and  medical  professionals.   Workers  undergo 
safety  and  health  training  and  work  to  written  requirements. 
Inspection  and  feedback  systems  are  designed  to  provide 
continuous  improvement. 

This  annual  report  describes  the  non- radiological  aspects  of 
OSHOM  programs  at  Naval  Reactors  DOE  laboratory  and  prototype 
training  facilities  and  the  Moored  Training  Ship  Facility. 
Included  in  this  report  are  performance  indicators  which  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  OSHOM  programs.   Performance  indicators, 
such  as  injury  and  illness  incidence  rates  and  lost  workdays,  are 
provided  for  a  five  year  period  through  1994  in  Figures  1-3. 
When  these  indicators  are  compared  for  the  Naval  Reactors 
Program,  DOE,  and  general  industry,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
Program  has  maintained  rates  less  than  one  third  the  incidence 
rates  of  general  industry  in  all  categories  and  is  substantially 
below  DOE  incidence  rates. 

A  fourteen  month  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  Program's 
environmental,  safety,  and  health  practices  was  conducted  by  the 
General  Accovinting  Office  (GAO)  in  1990-1991.   The  GAO  reported 
that  there  were  "no  significant  deficiencies."   Such  a  finding 
provides  independent  evidence  that  the  Naval  Reactors  Program  is 
providing  a  safe  and  healthy  workplace  while  meeting  the 
challenges  of  integrating  civilieui  and  military  standards  in  a 
unique  research  and  training  environment. 


NAVAL  REACTORS  PROGRAM  BACKGROUND. 
MISSION.  AND  FACILITIES 


Background 


The  Naval  Reactors  Program  (hereafter  referred  to  as  "the 
Program")  is  comprised  of  military  personnel  and  civilians  who 
design,  build,  operate,  maintain,  and  manage  the  nuclear-powered 
ships  and  facilities  which  support  the  U.S.  nuclear-powered  Naval 
fleet.   The  Program  has  a  broad  reach,  maintaining  responsibility 
for  nuclear  propulsion  matters  from  cradle-to-grave.   Program 
responsibilities  are  delineated  in  Presidential  Executive  Order 
12344  of  February  1,  1982,  and  Public  Law  98-525  of  October  19, 
1984  (42  use  7158)  .   These  responsibilities  encompass: 

•  The  Navy's  nuclear-powered  warships; 

•  Two  research  and  development  laboratories; 

•  Contractors  responsible  for  the  design,  procurement,  and 
construction  of  propulsion  plant  equipment; 

•  Shipyards  that  construct,  overhaul,  and  service  the 
propulsion  plants  of  nuclear-powered  vessels; 

•  Navy  support  facilities  and  tenders; 

•  Nuclear  power  schools  and  Naval  Reactors  training 
facilities;  and 

•  The  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  Headquarters 
organization  and  field  offices. 

The  Government -owned,  contractor-operated  Bettis  and  Knolls 
Atomic  Power  Laboratories  are  research  and  development 
laboratories  devoted  solely  to  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  work. 
With  combined  staffs  of  approximately  6000  engineers,  scientists, 
technicians,  and  support  personnel,  their  mission  is  to  develop 
the  most  advanced  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  technology  and  to 
provide  technical  support  for  the  continued  safe,  reliable 
operation  of  all  existing  Naval  reactors. 

The  laboratories  operate  land  based  prototype  nuclear  propulsion 
plants  in  Connecticut  (now  shut  down).  New  York,  and  Idaho. 
These  prototype  facilities  provide  platforms  for  the  operational 
testing  of  new  designs  and  promising  new  technologies  under 
typical  operating  conditions  prior  to  introduction  into  the 
fleet.   The  prototype  facilities  also  support  the  unique  training 
requirements  of  the  Program  and  are  staffed  by  highly  qualified 
instructors.   These  facilities  provide  for  hands-on  training  so 
that,  prior  to  their  first  sea  tour,  every  operator  has  cpaalified 
on  an  operating  nuclear  reactor. 
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To  augment  its  hands-on  training  resources,  the  Program 
established  the  Moored  Training  Ship  Facility  at  the  Naval 
Weapons  Station  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina  in  1990.   Two 
nuclear-powered  submarines  which  have  been  decommissioned  and 
converted  for  training  are  moored  at  the  facility.   Navy 
personnel  operate  the  facility  with  the  assistance  of  a  technical 
staff  from  one  of  the  Program's  research  and  development 
laboratories. 

Scope  of  Report 

The  Program  is  solely  responsible  for  OSHOM  matters  at  its  DOE 
laboratories  and  prototype  training  facilities  which  are  operated 
exclusively  for  the  Program.   Within  the  Navy  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  (NAVOSH)  Program,  the  Naval  Reactors  Program  is 
responsible  for  OSHOM  matters  at  the  Moored  Training  Ship 
Facility.   Non-radiological  OSHOM  matters  at  other  Navy 
facilities  (e.g.  shipyards  or  support  facilities)  are  the  primary 
responsibility  of  other  Navy  organizations  (the  Program  often 
works  with  these  organizations  on  OSHOM  matters  which  could 
affect  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plant  operations) .   Therefore, 
this  report  focuses  on  the  OSHOM  programs  at  Program  laboratories 
and  their  associated  prototype  training  facilities  and  the  Moored 
Training  Ship  Facility. 

As  stated  in  the  summary,  this  report  covers  non-radiological 
OSHOM  programs  at  Program  facilities.   The  Program  is  also 
responsible  for  radiological  health  and  safety  at  all  Program  DOE 
and  Navy  facilities  and  ships  where  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  work 
is  done.   Radiological  safety  and  health  information  for  the 
Program  is  described  in  detail  in  two  other  reports  which  are 
publicly  available  (references  1  and  2) . 

This  report  covers  calendar  year  1994.  Occupational  safety  and 
health  data  for  calendar  years  1990  through  1994  is  included  to 
allow  comparison  to  Program  performance  in  recent  years. 

Past  Operations 

Safety,  Industrial  Hygiene,  and  Occupational  Medical  programs 
were  developed  and  implemented  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
Program  in  the  form  of  documented  principles,  practices, 
procedures,  and  facility  safety  manuals.   The  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  assigned  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC) ,  the 
predecessor  to  the  DOE,  responsibility  for  regulation  of 
activities  conducted  pursuant  to  the  Act  to  protect  safety  and 
health.   Basic  requirements  were  promulgated  by  the  AEC  Manual, 
part  0500  (Health  and  Safety) ,  which  established  standards 
applicable  to  all  AEC  contractor  operations.   OSHOM  programs  were 
staffed  with  individuals  dedicated  to  these  functions. 
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since  passage  of  the  Williams-Steiger  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  (OSH  Act) ,  the  national  standard  of  care  for 
occupational  safety  and  health  has  improved.   Under  the  OSH  Act, 
the  Program  retained  authority  for  OSHOM  programs  of  its 
contractors  and  has  mandated  proactive  programs  and  practices 
which  are  at  least  as  stringent  as  those  required  by  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  for  commercial 
facilities.   The  various  contractor  safety,  industrial  hygiene, 
and  medical  programs  have  been  dynamic  and  have  experienced 
substantial  growth  since  their  inception  as  new  requirements  have 
developed. 

Militarily  Unique  Mission  and  Facilities 

As  previously  stated,  a  major  responsibility  of  the  Program  is  to 
train  Navy  personnel  to  operate  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants. 
At  the  Moored  Training  Ship  Facility,  this  training  is  conducted 
aboard  specially  modified,  moored  nuclear-powered  submarines 
which  have  been  decommissioned  and  converted  for  training.   At 
two  Naval  Reactors  Program  DOE  facilities,  training  of  Naval 
personnel  is  conducted  in  land-based  prototype  Naval  nuclear 
propulsion  plants  which  are  identical  in  design  to  the 
engineering  spaces  aboard  Naval  nuclear  powered  warships.   Navy 
and  contractor  personnel,  who  meet  the  same  qualification 
standards  as  Navy  personnel,  conduct  the  training. 

Procedures  used  by  the  Program  to  operate  the  nuclear  reactors 
and  associated  systems  in  the  land-based  prototype  propulsion 
plants  are  identical  to  those  used  in  warships.   This  includes 
the  use  of  Navy  shipboard  occupational  safety  and  health 
requirements  consistent  with  those  applied  in  the  fleet .   The 
Navy  safety  and  health  requirements  are  tailored  to  meet  the 
militarily  unique  aspects  of  the  "sea  services"  and  combat  roles 
of  warships.   This  training  of  Navy  personnel  in  settings  and 
operations  identical  to  those  encountered  at  sea  is  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  the  Program  which  directly  contributes  to  the  safe 
operation  of  Navy  shipboard  reactors. 

In  implementing  the  OSH  Act,  Executive  Order  12196  and  29  CFR 
1960  recognized  the  unique  equipment  and  operations  utilized  by 
the  military  and  exempted  militarily  unique  equipment  and 
operations  from  coverage  by  OSH  Act  regulations.   Heat  stress, 
lock -out/tag-out  procedures,  and  structural  safety  requirements 
(e.g.,  hand  rails)  are  examples  of  areas  where  civilian  OSHOM 
requirements  must  be  reconciled  with  the  configuration  and 
operational  requirements  of  militarily-unique  equipment.   For 
such  equipment  and  operations,  the  Department  of  Defense 
occupational  safety  and  health  programs  ensure  that  military 
personnel  are  protected. 
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POLICY  AND  IMPLEMENTATION 

Naval  Reactors  Program  Policy 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Naval  Reactors  Program  to  eliminate  or 
control  workplace  hazards  at  Program  facilities  such  that  all 
employees  are  provided  with  a  safe  and  healthful  workplace. 

OSHOM  Program  Elements 

The  control  of  hazards  is  accomplished  through  technical  and 
managerial  techniques  which  are  recognized  as  industry  standards. 
These  techniques  include : 

•  Establishment  of  responsibilities:   All  levels  of 
management  and  supervision  are  assigned  accountability 
for  the  safety  and  health  of  their  workers  and  peers . 

•  Oualified  Professional  Staffing:   The  OSHOM  programs  at 
Program  facilities  include  certified  professionals  in  the 
disciplines  of  Occupational  Safety,  Industrial  Hygiene, 
and  Occupational  Medicine.   In  addition,  numerous  other 
site  personnel  are  assigned  collateral  OSHOM  duties,  such 
as  workplace  safety  monitors . 

•  OSHOM  Training  of  Management  and  Workers :   Facility 
management,  supervisors,  and  employees  receive  training 
which  addresses  policies  and  procedures,  physical  and 
chemical  hazard  recognition,  control  strategies  and 
requirements,  emergency  procedures,  and  employee 
information/concern  resolution  processes. 

•  Planning:  Work  plans  and  specifications  are  reviewed  by 
facility  OSHOM  professionals  to  proactively  identify  and 
eliminate  or  mitigate  hazards. 

•  Emergency  Planning:   Emergency  procedures  are  well 
documented.   Emergency  responders  and  supervisors  must 
pass  initial  qualifications  and  routinely  perform  drills 
to  maintain  and  improve  their  response  skills.   Trained 
personnel  are  available  to  provide  at  least  first  aid 
capability  around  the  clock. 

•  Extension  of  OSHOM  Program  to  Subcontractor  Employees : 
Subcontractors  performing  work  at  Program  facilities  are 
required  by  contract  to  work  to  safety  and  health 
requirements  as  stringent  as  those  implemented  for 
Program  facility  employees.   Subcontractor  compliance 
with  safety  and  health  requirements  is  overseen  by 
facility  personnel. 

•  Written  Reauirements :   Employees  work  to  written 
requirements,  such  as  manuals  and  procedures,  which 
incorporate  safety  and  health  requirements. 
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•  Routine.  Independent  OSHOM  Evaluation:   Naval  Reactors 
headquarters  and  field  office  personnel  as  well  as 
auditors  in  the  facility's  organization  provide 
independent  evaluation  of  OSHOM  Programs.   Assessments 
are  detailed,  formal,  documented,  and  corrective  actions 
are  tracked  to  closure. 

Hazard  Assessment  Systems 

Methods  of  assessing  hazards  include: 

•  Baseline  safety  and  industrial  hygiene  surveys; 

•  Routine  self -inspection  and  self -appraisal  programs; 

•  Hazard  Analysis  which  evaluates  potential  hazards 
associated  with  certain  job  categories  and/or  specific 
tasks; 

•  Industrial  hygiene  monitoring  programs  that  use  state-of- 
the-art  equipment  and  independent  laboratory  analysis  in 
accordance  with  nationally  recognized  procedures; 

•  Accident  investigation  systems  which  ensure  timely 
review,  provide  written  reports,  and  ensure  responsive 
actions  are  tracked  to  closure;  and 

•  Preventive  maintenance  programs  that  ensure  safety 
systems  function  as  designed. 

Worker  Participation 

Workers  participate  in  various  committees,  internal  programs,  and 
site  audits  and  inspections.   Employee  concerns  are  encouraged  to 
be  reported  to  management,  OSHOM  staff,  or  formally  documented 
via  an  employee  concern  management  system  (reference  3) . 
Employee /management  communications  include  follow-up  and  tracking 
of  identified  employee  concerns  or  issues  identified  during 
inspections,  audits,  or  committee  meetings. 
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OSHOM  REQUIREMENTS 

Naval  Reactors  Program  Authority  and  Responsibility  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

To  ensure  safe  and  healthful  working  conditions  for  the  nation's 
workers,  Congress  passed  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 

(OSH  Act)  of  1970.   The  OSH  Act  excludes  from  coverage  activities 
which  are  regulated  under  separate  statutory  authority,  such  as 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act.   However,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 

(e.g.,  DOE)  is  responsible  to  establish  and  maintain  an  effective 
and  comprehensive  occupational  safety  and  health  program 
consistent  with  the  OSH  Act . 

Within  the  DOE,  authority  to  set  and  enforce  OSHOM  standards  at 
Program  facilities  is  assigned  to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  the  Office  of  Naval  Reactors  pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  Executive  Order  12344  and  Public  Law  98-525 
(reference  4) .   These  documents  establish  that  the  director  of 
the  Program  is  responsible  for  all  matters  pertaining  to  Naval 
nuclear  propulsion  including  direction  and  oversight  of  safety 
and  health  matters  for  all  Program  facilities  and  activities. 

Because  of  the  OSH  Act  exclusion  and  the  authority  granted  DOE, 
the  Naval  Reactors  Program  establishes  and  enforces  OSHOM 
requirements  at  Naval  Reactors  DOE  facilities  independent  of 
other  DOE  organizations  (e.g.,  nuclear  fuel  and  weapons 
production  operations) .   With  this  authority,  the  Program  ensures 
that  OSHOM  standards  are  applied  with  a  consistent  and  sound 
technical  basis  at  its  facilities  in  accordance  with  the  military 
training  mission  as  discussed  earlier. 

Within  the  Navy,  the  authority  to  set  and  enforce  OSHOM  standards 
is  assigned  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Installations 
and  Environment) .   These  standards  are  contained  in  OPNAV 
Instruction  5100.23  and  OPNAV  Instruction  5100.19  (references  5 
and  6) .   The  Program  is  responsible  for  the  implementation  of 
these  Navy  instructions  at  the  Moored  Training  Ship  Facility. 

Health  and  Safetv  Standards  Reference  Document  (HSSRD) 

To  facilitate  a  clear  definition  of  applicable  requirements  and 
to  accomplish  the  difficult  task  of  integrating  civilian  and  Navy 
requirements,  the  Program  has  developed  the  HSSRD.   The  HSSRD 
contains  a  listing  of  all  OSHOM  standards  considered  for 
implementation  at  Program  facilities  in  each  specific  topical 
area  of  safety  and  health.   The  HSSRD  contains  a  description  of 
the  primary  elements  of  safety  and  health  standards  selected  for 
implementation  at  each  Program  facility,  along  with  traceability 
of  those  standards  to  federal  regulations,  DOE  Orders,  NAVOSH 
program  requirements,  qr  Program  directives.   This  document  is 
updated  as  necessary  (at  least  annually)  to  ensure  that  the  most 
current  standards  are  applied  to  facility  OSHOM  programs. 
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Implementation  of  DOE  Orders  and  Naw  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Program  Recmirements 

The  Naval  Reactors  Program  utilizes  DOE  Orders  in  the  setting  of 
standards  for  its  DOE  facilities.   Since  DOE  Orders  are  focused 
on  non-military  activities,  some  of  the  requirements  may  not  be 
directly  applicable  to  Program  activities.   Such  requirements  are 
modified  by  the  Program  as  necessary  to  integrate  the 
requirements  with  militarily-unique  systems  and  operations  to 
prevent  potential  conflicts  with  Navy  training  requirements  and 
to  maintain  the  prototypes'  ship- like  environment. 

Because  the  Moored  Training  Ship  Facility  is  a  Naval  facility. 
Navy  occupational  safety  and  health  requirements  are  applied 
(references  5  and  6) . 


Occupational  Medical  Program  Requirements 

The  Program  occupational  medical  requirements  for  civilian  DOE 
facility  employees  are  consistent  with  the  DOE's  occupational 
medical  requirements  (reference  7) .   Occupational  medical 
requirements  applicable  to  Naval  personnel  at  DOE  facilities  and 
to  the  Moored  Training  Ship  Facility  are  those  of  the  Navy 
(references  5  and  6) . 
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PERSONNEL 

Contractor  Health  and  Safety  Council 

A  Contractor  Health  and  Safety  Council,  whose  membership  includes 
senior  safety  and  health  professionals  from  each  Program 
facility,  operates  within  the  Program.   The  purposes  of  the 
Council  are  to  (1)  provide  a  forum  in  which  experiences  and 
information  can  be  exchanged,  and  new  safety  and  health 
initiatives  can  be  identified  and  expeditiously  implemented,  and 
(2)  maintain  the  HSSRD.   These  functions  are  accomplished  by 
regular  conferences  of  the  Contractor  Health  and  Safety  Council. 
In  addition,  the  Council  meets  annually  with  Program  headquarters 
personnel  to  review  performance  and  establish  objectives  for  the 
coming  year. 

Professional  Staffing 

Adequate  professional  staffing  is  assigned  to  OSHOM  programs  to 
ensure  a  safe  and  healthful  workplace  at  all  Program  facilities. 
All  key  professional  occupational  safety  and  health  staff 
personnel  satisfy,  at  a  minimum,  the  requirements  contained  in 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  standards  for  Safety  and 
Occupational  Health  Manager,  Safety  Engineer,  or  Industrial 
Hygienist.   Each  Program  activity  is  staffed  by,  or  has 
contractual  arrangements  with,  one  or  more  physicians  who  are 
board-eligible  occupational  medicine  physicians  or  physicians  who 
are  trained  in  occupational  medicine. 

Professional  occupational  safety  and  health  personnel  are 
qualified  by  theix  academic  backgrounds  and  experience  to  perform 
workplace  evaluations,  technical  monitoring,  testing,  consulting, 
and  other  essential  functions  of  their  professions.   Involvement 
with  professional  organizations  is  supported  and  facility  staff 
hold  memberships  in  all  major  safety  and  industrial  hygiene 
professional  societies. 

Professional  staff  hold  certifications  from  the  American  Board  of 
Industrial  Hygiene  and/or  the  Board  of  Certified  Safety 
Professionals.   Such  certifications  demonstrate  that  individuals 
so  identified  have  shown,  by  successfully  passing  rigorous 
examinations,  that  they  have  special  training,  knowledge,  and 
competence  in  industrial  hygiene  and/or  safety. 

The  capabilities  of  all  professional  staff  members  are  enhanced 
by  attendance  at  professional  technical  society  meetings, 
participation  in  continuing  education  programs  at  universities 
and  other  recognized  training  centers,  and  involvement  with 
internal  education  and  training  programs  developed  by  individual 
Program  sites.   These  activities  are  designed  to  improve  the 
safety  and  health  professional's  c±>ility  to  anticipate  and 
recognize  potential  workplace  hazards;  measure,  analyze,  and 
evaluate  occupational  safety  and  health  trends;  amd  define  and 
implemenjt  effective  controls. 
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OSHOM  managers  are  individuals  with  education  and  experience 
which  provides  them  with  special  qualifications  to  manage  these 
programs.   These  managers  report  to  the  site  manager  (Commanding 
Officer  at  the  Moored  Training  Ship  Facility)  through  a 
management  chain  in  a  manner  that  maintains  their  independence 
from  production  concerns. 

The  occupational  safety  and  health  professionals  at  Program 
facilities  perform  workplace  monitoring,  evaluate  workplace 
hazards,  implement  appropriate  controls,  review  work  procedures 
for  proper  safety  controls,  analyze  safety  and  health  performance 
indicators,  and  maintain  appropriate  records.   In  general, 
however,  the  safety  and  health  staff  is  not  directly  involved  in 
site  operations  unless  specific  safety  issues  arise.   In  such 
cases,  the  safety  and  health  staff  work  with  the  facility 
operations  staff  and  Navy  personnel  to  resolve  the  issue. 

Operations  Personnel 

First -level  operations  supervisors,  such  as  work-area  managers 
and  supervisors,  are  given  primary  responsibility  for  the  safety 
and  health  of  their  subordinates.   Operations  personnel  implement 
standards  and  procedures  developed  by  the  facility  safety  and 
health  professional  staff.   Operations  personnel  are  provided 
general  and  job  specific  safety  training  to  enable  them  to 
identify  safety  hazards  and  unsafe  work  practices. 

Upper  level  operations  management  at  Program  facilities  are  also 
responsible  for  the  safety  and  health  of  their  personnel.   They 
reinforce  the  importance  of  safety  and  health  requirements  by 
establishing  applicable  policies  and  objectives  and  assigning 
appropriate  responsibility  and  authority  to  all  levels  of 
management  and  supervision. 

Each  operating  facility  also  maintains  a  Safety  Representative 
program  in  which  an  individual  from  a  work  area,  such  as  a 
department,  serves  as  a  Safety  Representative.   The  Safety 
Representatives  are  given  additional  training,  attend  periodic 
meetings,  and  are  tasked  with  monitoring  their  work  area  to 
identify  any  hazards  or  unsafe  work  practices  to  facility  OSHOM 
personnel . 

N^v^l  R^^gtorg  Field  Qffipe  Rgpregent;:^t;ives 

All  Program  facilities  have  a  co- located  Naval  Reactors  field 
office.   The  field  office  is  staffed  with  Naval  Reactors 
personnel  who  report  directly  to  headquarters  and  whose  function 
is  to  ensure  contractor  compliance  with  Program  requirements. 
The  field  office  representatives  provide  independent  oversight  of 
facility  operations  and  allow  Naval  Reactors  headquarters  to 
maintain  close  surveillance  of  events  occurring  at  the 
facilities.   Each  field  office  has  personnel  with  specific 
responsibilities  in  OSHOM  matters  to  provide  effective  oversight 
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of  facility  OSHOM  programs. 

Navy  Personnel  Assigned  to  Naval  Reactors  DOE  Facilities 

Active  duty  Navy  personnel  are  assigned  to  Naval  Reactors  DOE 
prototype  sites  to  conduct  and  receive  training  in  the  operation 
of  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants.   The  safety  and  health  of 
these  personnel  is  the  overall  responsibility  of  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Nuclear  Power  Training  Unit,  which  is  located 
on-site.   Each  prototype  plant  has  safety  representatives  who  are 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  safety  and  health  requirements  are 
implemented.   The  safety  representatives  have  access  to,  and  work 
with  the  professional  safety  and  health  staff  at  the  facility  in 
the  resolution  of  any  OSHOM  issues. 

The  Commanding  Officer  also  maintains  a  liaison  with  a  nearby 
Navy  Branch  Medical  Clinic  which  provides  occupational  medical 
services  to  Navy  personnel.   The  facility  OSHOM  personnel  work 
with  the  affiliated  Naval  Branch  Medical  Clinic  to  ensure  the 
safety  and  health  of  Navy  personnel . 

Emergency  Response  Capability 

Each  Program  facility  has  emergency  response  capabilities  for 
significant  events.   At  each  site,  individuals  with  the 
appropriate  education,  training,  and  qualifications  are  assigned 
to  respond  to  the  scene  of  any  emergency  which  may  occur, 
evaluate  the  circumstances  of  the  emergency,  and  initiate 
appropriate  corrective  actions.   A  separate  site  emergency 
control  center  is  manned  when  necessary  with  specially  trained 
personnel  to  handle  a  variety  of  emergencies. 

Individuals  are  assigned  to  site  emergency  response  teams  on  the 
basis  of  their  expertise  and  experience.   Emergency  responders 
participate  in  frequent  drills  to  improve  their  qualifications 
and  skills.   Major  drills  involving  the  entire  site  emergency 
response  team  are  conducted  periodically  and  smaller  scale  drills 
involving  limited  participation  are  conducted  more  frequently. 

With  regard  to  medical  emergencies,  each  operating  facility  has 
(jualified  emergency  medical  personnel  to  provide  emergency 
medical  care.   Most  sites  are  also  staffed  with  one  or  more 
medical  doctors  during  day  shifts.   Additional  groups  of 
individuals  (e.g..  Emergency  Medical  TechnicieUis)  have  been 
specifically  trained  and  assigned  to  provide  medical  assistance. 
Each  site  has  arrangements  with  a  local  hospital  to  provide 
emergency  medical  care  beyond  the  capabilities  of  facility 
medical  personnel . 
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HAZARD  IDENTIFICATION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Regulations.  Requirements,  and  Technical  Information 

To  maintain  a  current  level  of  knowledge  and  expertise  in  this 
area,  members  of  the  occupational  safety  and  health  staff: 

•  Review  the  Federal  Register  and  subscribe  to  review 
services  to  identify  and  determine  the  applicability  of 
new  or  proposed  regulations  to  Program  facilities.   The 
results  of  these  reviews  are  disseminated  to  OSHOM  and 
operations  personnel. 

•  Review  and  incorporate  into  site  procedures  applicable 
safety  and  health  requirements  and  lessons  learned 
contained  in  DOE  and  Navy  safety  and  health  bulletins  and 
other  relevant  documents. 

•  Maintain  professional  certification  in  the  fields  of 
Safety,  Industrial  Hygiene  or  Occupational  Health 
Nursing. 

•  Participate  in  professional  societies  (e.g.,  the  American 
Industrial  Hygiene  Association,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Occupational  Health  Nurses)  that  provide 
information  via  p\iblication  of  professional  journals, 
national  conferences,  seminars,  and  society  meetings. 

•  Discuss  and  resolve  safety  and  health  issues  in  the  Naval 
Reactors  Program  Health  and  Safety  Council  conferences. 

Project  Evaluation 

Facility  projects  involving  work  that  could  affect  the  safety  and 
health  of  personnel  are  reviewed  and  evaluated  by  the  respective 
facility  safety  and  health  organizations.   These  evaluations 
typically  involve  review  of  the  work  project  from  initial  concept 
through  the  development  of  detailed  work  procedures  or 
construction  plans,  and  technical  specifications.   One  of  the 
primary  functions  of  this  conceptual  review  is  to  identify 
alternate  methods  or  materials  which  can  be  employed  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  the  hazards  associated  with  the  project  under  review. 
Safety  and  health  personnel  are  required  to  concur  that 
applicable  safety  and  health  concerns  have  been  integrated  into 
written  work  procedures  and  to  ensure  all  applicable  fire  and 
life  safety  code  requirements  are  satisfied. 

The  qualifications  and  work  practices  of  subcontractors  to 
perform  specific  facility  project  work  are  evaluated  by  safety 
and  health  personnel  to  ensure  that  subcontractor  work  meets  the 
standards  of  the  Program.   The  safety  and  health  standards 
required  to  be  utilized  by  subcontractors  are  incorporated 
directly  into  the  contractual  requirements  set  forth  in  requests 
for  proposals  and  purchase  orders. 
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Procurement  Reviews 

Each  Program  facility  has  a  formal  system  to  evaluate  equipment 
and  chemicals  proposed  for  purchase  to  minimize  or  eliminate 
safety  and  health  hazards.   This  system  includes  approval  by 
safety  and  health  organizations  of  requests  for  materials  or  new 
equipment.   Material  Safety  Data  Sheets  (MSDSs)  for  all  products 
or  materials  proposed  for  use  are  reviewed  by  the  facility's 
safety  and  health  organization  prior  to  their  initial  use.   This 
allows  facility  safety  and  health  personnel  to  identify  potential 
hazards  and  specify  proper  protective  measures  to  reduce  these 
hazards . 

Hazard  Analysis 

Hazard  analyses,  such  as  job  safety  analyses  or  task  analyses, 
are  processes  used  in  the  Program  to  review  work  practices  and 
identify  concerns  associated  with  overall  work  procedures. 

Various  job  categories  or  facets  of  complex  jobs  are  evaluated  to 
identify  potential  hazards.   Once  potential  hazards  are 
identified,  actions  are  taken  to  minimize  the  hazard  and 
communicate  appropriate  precautions.   Cognizant  supervisors  are 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  hazards  are  addressed  and  that 
corresponding  task,  equipment,  or  material  changes  have  been 
implemented.   Safety  and  health  professionals  may  assist 
supervisors  in  preparation  of  cui  analysis,  and  in  all  cases 
review  the  hazard  analysis  for  accuracy  and  completeness. 

These  analyses  are  utilized  in  individual  employee  training, 
preparing  for  planned  safety  observations,  reviewing  job 
procedures  after  accidents  occur,  and  studying  the  job  for 
improvements  in  safety  cuid  health  methods.   Whenever  a 
significant  safety  or  health  issue  arises,  further  analyses  are 
conducted  and  procedures  may  be  altered  to  incorporate  the 
lessons  learned. 

Pertinent  information  is  forwarded  to  the  occupational  medical 
department  for  their  use  in  evaluating  the  workplace  environment 
euid/or  hazards  applico±)le  to  each  employee. 

Industrial  Hvaiene  and  Medical  Workplace  Hazard  Evaluations 

The  basic  elements  of  industrial  hygiene  and  occupational  medical 
workplace  hazard  evaluations  at  Program  facilities  include: 

•  Utilization  of  appropriate  exposure  limits  established  by 
the  Navy  Occupational  Safety  emd  Health  (NAVOSH)  program. 
Occupational  Safety  omd  Health  Administration  (OSHA) ,  and 
American  Conference  of  Governmental  Industrial  Hygienists 
(ACGIH)  (references  5,  6,  8,  and  9) .  In  this  regard,  the 
Program  continues  to  use  OSHA  limits  established  in  1989 
despite  a  1992  court  decision  which  vacated  these  more 
protective  exposure  limits. 
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•  Regular  assessments  of  worksites  by  industrial  hygiene 
and  medical  staff  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  potential 
health  hazards. 

•  Documented  review  of  materials,  processes,  work  practices 
and  procedures  used  on  specific  jobs  to  determine  hazard 
exposure  potentials.   These  reviews  determine  specific 
job  tasks  that  warrant  routine  or  non-routine  exposure 
monitoring,  the  use  of  personal  protective  equipment,  or 
development  of  standardized  work  procedures  to 
characterize  and  mitigate  exposure  to  potential  hazards. 

•  Establishment  of  workplace  exposure  monitoring  programs 
which  characterize  potential  hazard  exposures  during 
normal  job  activities  throughout  the  facilities. 
Exposures  are  determined  using  standard  exposure 
monitoring  protocols  as  defined  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (reference  10)  and 
other  recognized  formats. 

•  Submittal  of  validated  exposure  data  to  the  occupational 
medical  staff  for  evaluation  and  incorporation  into  DOE 
facility  personnel  medical  records.   For  Navy  personnel, 
relevant  exposure  data  is  sent  to  the  Naval  branch 
medical  clinic  for  inclusion  in  personnel  medical 
records . 

•  Feedback  to  supervisory  and  management  personnel  on  the 
results  of  employee  exposure  evaluations  and  monitoring 
so  that  procedure  or  process  adjustments  can  be  made  if 
required. 

•  Medical  examinations  of  personnel,  based  on  potential 
exposures  determined  by  the  processes  noted  above . 

Trend  Analysis 

Injury/illness  documentation,  medical  records,  and  other  records 
are  reviewed  frequently  to  ensure  problem  areas  are  identified 
and  corrective  actions  are  appropriate.   At  Program  DOE 
facilities,  injury  and  illness  data  for  civilian  personnel  and 
svibcontractors  are  compiled  on  a  quarterly  basis  and  submitted  to 
the  DOE.   Accident  reports  for  Naval  personnel  at  DOE  facilities 
and  at  the  Moored  Training  Ship  Facility  are  submitted  to  the 
Navy  in  accordance  with  NAVOSH  requirements  (references  5  and  6) . 

Analyzing  trends  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  identify 
problem  areas  and  institute  appropriate  corrective  measures  to 
reduce  accidents.   Evaluations  of  each  reporteible  occurrence  are 
factored  into  continuous  trend  analysis  by  process/operation, 
type  of  injury/illness,  or  any  other  categorization  needed  to 
focus  improvement  actions  at  the  true  root  causes.   In  addition, 
workers  compensation  records  and  medical  clinic  records  provide 
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supplemental  accident  history  which  may  be  used  in  reviewing 
injuries  and  illnesses.   Following  review,  corrective  actions 
(such  as  procedure  revision,  evaluation  of  work  methods, 
additional  training,  and/or  Hazard  Analysis  updating)  are  taken. 
Program  facilities  analyze  even  minor  injury/illness  events  so 
that  improvements  may  be  implemented  to  prevent  more  serious 
injuries  from  occurring. 

Criticpaes  and  Event  Reporting 

The  Program  evaluates  and/or  critiques  significant  events  that 
actually  or  could  potentially  have  caused  injury  to  personnel. 
Critiques  are  formal  evaluations  of  an  event  conducted  by 
qualified  individuals  at  each  facility  with  Naval  Reactors  field 
office  personnel  in  attendeuace.   Facts  pertinent  to  the  event  are 
documented,  corrective  actions  estc±>lished,  and  minutes  are 
issued.   For  more  serious  events,  and  for  events  that  have 
program  wide  significance,  formal  reports  are  issued  and  reviewed 
by  Naval  Reactors  headquarters. 

The  Contractor  Health  and  Safety  Council  conducts  frequent 
teleconferences  so  that  facilities  may  discuss  health  and  safety 
events  and  the  lessons  learned  from  those  events. 
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HAZARD  CONTROL 

OSHOM  Manuals 

All  Naval  Reactors  Program  facilities  have  written  procedures 
which  define  programs  to  control  potential  safety  and  health 
hazards.   These  procedures  are  compiled  into  each  individual 
facility's  safety,  industrial  hygiene  and  occupational  medicine 
manuals.   Operations  personnel  prepare  detailed  written  operating 
procedures  and  maintenance/repair  manuals  that  incorporate  safety 
and  health  procedures  from  these  OSHOM  manuals. 

New  Employee  Indoctrination  Training 

Program  facilities  provide  all  new  employees  with  occupational 
safety  and  health  indoctrination  training.   This  training 
includes  facility  safety  instructions,  procedures  for  reporting 
injuries  and  concerns,  employee  responsibilities,  personal 
protective  equipment,  introduction  to  the  organization  of  the 
facility's  OSHOM  program,  and  an  overview  of  various  facility 
emergency  procedures . 

Hazard  Communication  and  Awareness  Training 

Hazard  communication  programs  train  workers  to  recognize  work 
place  hazards  through  chemical  leibeling,  manufacturer's  material 
safety  data  sheets,  and  discussions  of  hazards  associated  with 
certain  job  tasks  or  work  areas.   Hazard  communication  programs 
also  train  workers  in  the  appropriate  protective  measures  needed 
to  minimize  exposure  to  identified  hazards. 

In  addition  to  hazard  recognition  training,  awareness  training  is 
conducted  to  sensitize  workers  to  look  for  and  correct  unsafe 
acts  which  could  result  in  an  injury.   Awareness  training 
emphasizes  and  reinforces  that  safe  behavior  will  significantly 
reduce  the  chance  of  personal  injury. 

Continuous  Training  Programs 

Training  on  OSHOM  programs,  as  well  as  on  many  other  aspects  of 
each  employee's  job  assignment,  is  regularly  conducted  at  Program 
facilities.   Continuing  training  provides  knowledge  on  new 
requirements  and  ensures  necessary  skills  and  qualifications  are 
maintained. 

Navy  Student  and  Instructor  Training 

Navy  students  and  their  instructors  make  up  a  large  portion  of 
the  Program  population  at  prototype  sites  and  the  majority  of  the 
population  at  the  Moored  Training  Ship  Facility  in  Charleston. 
The  rigorous  training  and  qualification  program  for  all  Naval 
nuclear  propulsion  plant  operators  includes  key  shipboard 
occupational  safety  and  health  requirements  such  as  electrical 
safety,  chemical  use,  gas -free  engineering,  emergency  response 
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actions,  use  of  protective  equipment,  lock -out /tag -out,  and  other 
related  safety  requirements. 

Informational  Bulletins 

Informational  Bulletins,  including  DOE  and  Navy  newsletters, 
training  course  schedules,  defective  materials  notifications,  and 
other  sources  of  OSHOM  news  are  distributed  among  Contractor 
Health  and  Safety  Council  members  and  the  Naval  Reactors  field 
offices.   This  information  enedsles  each  facility  to  remain  up  to 
date  with  the  latest  OSHOM  developments  and  to  pass  this 
information  on  to  facility  personnel  as  needed.   Each  facility 
sxibscribes  to  a  number  of  OSHOM  publications. 

Safety  Representatives/Observers 

Each  Program  facility  has  a  safety  representative  or  observer 
program.   Safety  representatives  come  from  major  departments  and 
perform  work  area  surveillance  and  submit  written  reports  to  work 
area  management  for  improvement  actions.   These  representatives 
also  act  as  a  conduit  for  other  employees  to  express  concerns. 
Suggestions  of  employees  are  actively  solicited,  evaluated,  and, 
if  appropriate,  implemented.   Representatives  meet  regularly  to 
receive  training,  discuss  concerns,  cuid  provide  the  OSHOM  staff 
and  operations  management  with  recommendations  for  improvements 
to  facility  OSHOM  programs. 

Con<;em  Reporting 

All  Naval  Reactors  facilities  have  a  civilian  employee  concern 
management  program  in  place  (reference  3) .   Employee  concern 
programs  enable  employees  to  raise  safety  and  health  concerns  to 
the  attention  of  management  or  occupational  safety  and  health 
departments  for  corrective  actions.   Under  these  programs, 
employees  may  choose  to  anonymously  report  concerns.   If  tlie 
employee  chooses  not  to  report  anonymously,  the  employee  is 
informed  of  the  status  of  corrective  actions  associated  with  the 
concern. 

If  an  employee  is  not  satisfied  with  the  problem  resolution,  the 
concern  will  proceed  to  the  next  higher  level  of  management.  In 
the  event  that  the  employee  is  not  satisfied  with  the  resolution 
from  the  facility  memagement  chain,  a  procedure  is  in  place  to 
file  concerns  directly  with  Naval  Reactors  field  office 
representatives.  Employees  may  also  bypass  the  management  chain 
and  file  concerns  directly  with  DOE. 

Navy  personnel  concerns  are  heuidled  within  the  military  chain  of 
command  (reference  6) . 

Tracking  and  Follow-up  Systems 

All  Program  facilities  have  a  systematic  process  for  ensuring  the 
timely  resolution  of  safety  euid  health  issues.   Safety  and  health 
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hazards  are  corrected  immediately,  if  possible,  or  stabilized  to 
minimize  associated  hazards  and  then  formally  documented  for 
tracking  until  final  resolution.   Open  issues  are  tracked  by 
prioritizing  them  on  the  basis  of  the  hazard  severity  and 
appropriate  time  limits  are  assigned  to  complete  corrective 
actions  so  all  hazards  are  corrected  in  a  timely  manner. 

Subcontractor  Performance  at  Program  Facilities 

Each  Program  facility  has  procedures  established  for 
subcontractor  work,  including  bidding  and  specification 
requirements,  and  ongoing  oversight  of  s\ibcontractor  work. 
Subcontractors  performing  work  at  Program  facilities  are  required 
by  contract  to  comply  with  the  same  safety  and  health  standards 
normally  invoked  at  those  facilities. 

All  subcontractors  performing  work  at  Program  facilities  are  held 
responsible  for  the  safety  and  health  of  their  employees  and 
subcontractors,  and  for  taking  corrective  action  on  safety  and 
health  deficiencies  resulting  from  subcontractor  operations. 

Subcontractor  Worksite  Overview 

Subcontractors  performing  work  at  Program  facilities  are 
responsible  for  indoctrinating  their  personnel  on  all  safety  and 
health  requirements,  and  any  job  specific  requirements.   The 
facility  safety  and  health  organization  may  assist  in  these 
indoctrinations.   Each  subcontractor  is  required  to  assign  one  of 
their  employees  as  safety  coordinator.   For  major  subcontractors, 
full-time  health,  safety,  and/or  medical  professionals  may  be 
required,  and  regular  formal  meetings  between  the  subcontractor 
and  various  site  organizations  are  held. 

For  each  subcontract,  there  is  a  qualified  facility  employee  who 
is  responsible  for  day-to-day  oversight  and  coordination  of 
subcontractor  operations.   In  addition  to  tracking  the  progress 
of  the  work,  this  individual  is  responsible  for  checking  the 
adequacy  of  the  subcontractor's  safety  and  health  programs.   Each 
facility's  safety  and  health  organization  also  monitors  the 
subcontractor's  compliance  by  conducting  inspections  and 
assessments  of  work  areas.   Improvement  actions  are  formally 
communicated  to  the  subcontractor  and  tracked  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  corrective  actions  at  the  facility. 
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HEALTH  EVALUATION.  DIAGNOSIS.  AND  TREATMENT 

The  occupational  medical  programs  at  Program  facilities  are 
integrated  into  site  operations  to  ensure  adequate  assessment  of 
factors  which  affect  personnel  health  and  well  being.   Each 
facility's  occupational  medical  program  elements  are  documented 
in  the  respective  site's  occupational  medical  plan  and  include 
routine  employee  health  examinations,  as  well  as  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  occupationally  related  injury  and  illness. 

Employee  Health  Examinations 

Routine  health  examinations  are  given  to  facility  employees  to 
provide  initial  and  continuing  health  assessments  in  order  to: 

•  Determine  whether  the  employee's  physical  and  mental 
health  are  compatible  with  the  safe  and  reliable 
performance  of  assigned  job  tasks,  including  compliance 
with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990 

(reference  11) ; 

•  Detect  evidence  of  illness/injury  and  determine  if  there 
appears  to  be  an  occupational  relationship;  and 

•  Contribute  to  employee  health  maintenance  by  providing 
the  opportiinity  for  early  detection,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  occupationally  related  illnesses  or 
injuries. 

Comprehensive  health  examinations  are  conducted  by  a  licensed 
physician  or  by  an  Occupational  Health  Examiner  under  the 
direction  of  a  licensed  physician,  in  accordance  with  current, 
sound,  and  accepted  medical  practices. 

Routine  health  examinations /evaluations  occur  throughout  an 
employee's  career  under  the  following  circumstances: 

•  Preplacement  Evaluations  -  Medical  evaluations  of  job 
applicants  are  conducted  prior  to  initial  performance  of 
job  duties  and,  in  the  case  of  current  employees,  prior 
to  a  job  transfer.   The  health  status  and  fitness  for 
duty  of  individuals  is  determined  to  ensure  that  assigned 
duties  can  be  performed  in  a  safe  and  reliable  manner. 
Evaluations  include  review  of  applicable  hazard  analysis 
pertaining  to  the  applicant/employee. 

•  Medical  Surveillance  Examinations  and  Health  Monitoring  - 
Special  health  examinations  amd  health  monitoring  are 
conducted  for  employees  who  work  in  jobs  involving 
specific  physical,  chemical,  or  biological  hazards. 

•  Qualification  Examinations  -  Examinations  are  conducted 
to  qualify  employees  for  job  assignments  for  which 
specific  medical  qualification  stamdards  exist  (e.g., 
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special  vehicle  drivers,  protective  force  personnel,  and 
respirator  wearers) . 

•  Voluntary  Periodic  Examinations  -  Voluntary  periodic 
examinations  are  offered  to  employees.   A  fundamental 
purpose  of  these  examinations  is  to  provide  employees 
with  a  periodic  assessment  of  their  health.   The 
frequency  and  type  of  examination  offered  is  determined 
based  on  the  individual's  age  and  work  exposures. 

•  Return  to  Work  From  Occupational  Injury  or  Illness  -  All 
employees  with  occupationally-related  injuries  or 
illnesses  are  evaluated  before  returning  to  work.   The 
scope  of  this  evaluation  is  determined  by  the 
Occupational  Health  Examiner,  based  upon  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  injury  or  illness,  and  is  designed  to 
ensure  that  the  employee  may  return  to  work  without  undue 
health  risk  to  self  or  others. 

•  Return  to  Work  From  Non-occupational  Injury  or  Illness  - 
Employees  with  significant  non-occupationally-related 
injuries  or  illnesses  are  evaluated  before  returning  to 
work.   The  scope  of  the  evaluation  is  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  injury  or  illness,  and  is  undertaken  to 
ensure  the  employee  can  work  without  undue  risk  to  self 
or  others . 

•  Termination  Health  Evaluations  -  A  health  status  review 
is  available  for  all  terminating  employees.   An 
examination  is  conducted,  whenever  possible,  on  employees 
with  known  occupational  illnesses  or  injuries,  documented 
or  presumed  exposures  requiring  evaluation  by  OSHA 
regulations  (reference  8) ,  or  wheh  more  than  one  year  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  examination. 

Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Injury  or  Illness 

All  occupational  injuries  or  illnesses,  no  matter  how  slight,  are 
evaluated  by  medical  personnel.   Diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
occupational  injury  or  illness  is  prompt,  with  emphasis  placed  on 
rehabilitation  and  return  to  work  at  the  earliest  time  compatible 
with  employee  health  and  job  safety. 

A  close  liaison  exists  between  the  medical  and  safety/health 
communities  to  ensure  that  the  causes  of  occupational  injuries  or 
illnesses  are  fully  evaluated  and  promptly  acted  upon. 

Medical  Services  for  Navy  Personnel 

Medical  evaluation  and  care  for  Navy  personnel  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  Naval  hospital  branch  medical  clinic. 
Immediate  and  emergency  medical  treatment  for  injuries  or 
illnesses  at  DOE  sites  is  provided  by  the  facility  medical  staffs 
with  immediate  follow-up  consultation  with  Navy  medical 
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personnel.   If  further  diagnosis  or  treatment  is  warranted,  the 
patient  will  be  transported  to  nearby  military  or  civilian 
medical  facilities.   Follow-up  medical  treatment  or  evaluation  is 
provided  by  appropriate  Naval  medical  services. 

Communication  between  DOE  prototype  facility  personnel  and  Naval 
medical  staffs  is  coordinated  through  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  Nuclear  Power  Training  Unit  located  at  that  facility.  Navy 
medical  staff  visit  the  Program  DOE  facilities  periodically  and 
communicate  directly  with  facility  medical  staff  as  appropriate 
to  assist  in  proper  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  Naval  personnel. 

At  the  Moored  Training  Ship  Facility,  personnel  are  served  by  a 
Navy  sick-call  clinic  on-site  and  a  larger  clinic  located 
elsewhere  on  the  Charleston  Naval  Weapons  Station  site. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY 

Independent  Overview  and  Investigation 

Naval  Reactors  field  offices  conduct  frequent  inspections  and 
audits  of  OSHOM  Programs  to  ascertain  compliance  with  applicable 
requirements,  to  determine  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  to 
identify  areas  where  improvement  of  the  OSHOM  programs  is  needed. 
These  audits  are  complemented  and  augmented  by  a  biennial  program 
review  by  Naval  Reactors  headquarters  personnel  and 
representatives  from  other  Naval  Reactors  field  offices. 

Additional  oversight  for  Navy  facilities  is  specified  by  OPNAV 
Instruction  5100.23  (reference  5).   OPNAV  Instruction  5100.23 
assigns  to  the  Navy  Inspector  General  (NAVINSGEN)  responsibility 
for  conducting  these  oversight  inspections  which,  for  the  Moored 
Training  Ship  Facility,  would  be  conducted  in  consultation  with 
Naval  Reactors  headquarters.   While  NAVINSGEN  oversight 
inspections  are  normally  conducted  at  locations  determined  to 
have  the  most  severe  safety  and  health  problems,  spot  checks  of 
other  facilities  are  also  conducted.   Since  its  inception,  no 
NAVINSGEN  inspections  have  occurred  at  the  Moored  Training  Ship 
Facility. 

If  significant  safety  or  health  events  concerning  civilian  or 
Navy  personnel  at  Program  facilities  occur,  a  formal  independent 
investigation  board  is  convened  and  includes  senior  personnel 
knowledgeable  in  the  topical  area  and  Naval  Reactors  Field  Office 
or  headquarters  personnel  (references  5,6  and  12).   These 
investigations  are  categorized  and  typically  involve  several 
person-weeks  of  fact  finding  and  evaluation  effort. 

General  Accounting  Office  Evaluation 

In  the  late  1980 's  allegations  were  made  concerning 
environmental,  health,  and  safety  practices  at  some  Program 
facilities.   Allegations  involved  employee  overexposure  to 
radiation,  unsafe  reactor  design,  problems  with  asbestos  work 
practices,  and  improper  radioactive  and  hazardous  waste  disposal. 
In  response  to  these  allegations,  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Environment,  Energy,  and  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee,  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  in  1989  requested  a 
comprehensive  General  Accounting  Office  review  of  the  Program's 
environmental,  safety,  and  health  practices.   The  review  of 
Program  facilities  focused  on: 

•  Worker  health  and  safety 

•  Radiological  controls 

•  Reporting 

•  Environmental  compliance 
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•  Reactor  Safety 

•  Adequacy  of  oversight 

•  Classification  of  information  to  prevent  disclosure  of 
problems 

The  GAO  had  unrestricted  access  to  documents,  facilities,  and 
personnel  within  the  Program,  and  talked  in  confidence  with 
anyone  who  wished  to  discuss  concerns  during  their  fourteen  month 
investigation.   In  1991,  following  the  review,  the  GAO  testified 
in  a  joint  hearing  before  the  Department  of  Defense  Nuclear 
Facilities  Panel  and  the  Seapower  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

In  their  testimony  and  report  (references  13  and  14) ,  the  GAO 
stated  the  following: 

"In  the  past  we  have  testified  many  times  before  this  Committee 
regarding  problems  in  the  Department  of  Energy.   It  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  here  today  to  discuss  a  positive  program  in  DOE." 

" [W] e  have  reviewed  the  environmental,  health,  and  safety 
practices  at  Naval  Reactors  laQDoratories  and  sites  and  have  found 
no  significant  deficiencies." 

" [W] e  were  given  full  and  complete  access  to  all  classified  and 
other  information  needed  during  our  work.   We  reviewed  thousands 
of  classified  documents  amd  could  find  no  trend  or  indication 
that  information  was  classified  to  prevent  public  embarrassment." 

"GAO's  review  of  specific  environmental  and  safety  programs  at 
Naval  Reactors  facilities  show  no  basis  for  allegations  that 
unsafe  conditions  exist  there  or  that  the  environment  is  being 
adversely  affected  by  activities  conducted  there." 

Given  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  GAO  review,  their  conclusion 
represents  a  strong  independent  endorsement  of  the  excellence  and 
effectiveness  of  OSHOM  programs  at  Program  facilities. 

Internal  Overview  and  Self  Appraisals 

OSHOM  organizations  at  each  Program  facility  perform  frequent  and 
detailed  inspections  to  determine  the  effectiveness  with  which 
OSHOM  programs  are  implemented  by  operating  personnel  at  the 
facility.   Similarly,  the  OSHOM  orgamizations  perform  self 
appraisals  of  their  own  activities  euid  programs  to  identify  areas 
where  improvements  are  appropriate.   The  minimum  acceptable 
stamdard  of  performance  is  full  corapliouice  with  applicable  rules, 
regulations,  and  standards  as  defined  in  the  HSSRD. 
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MEASURES  OF  PERFORMANCE 

The  Naval  Reactors  Program  facilities  track  numerous  performance 
indicators  to  measure  OSHOM  effectiveness.   The  indicators  used 
are  consistent  with  those  employed  by  general  industry  and  the 
DOE.   These  indicators  are  developed  using  criteria  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  in  their  Recordkeeping 
Guidelines  (reference  15) .   The  data  provided  for  general 
industry,  based  on  BLS  criteria,  is  obtained  from  the  National 
Safety  Council  (reference  16) .   The  DOE  data  provided  in  this 
report  is  taken  from  the  "Occupational  Injury  and  Property  Damage 
Summary"  reports  published  quarterly  by  the  DOE.   DOE  has  used 
the  BLS  guidelines  for  reporting  injuries  and  illnesses  since 
January  1990. 

Fatalities 

The  Program  has  experienced  no  occupational ly  related  fatalities 
of  civilian  or  military  personnel  at  its  facilities  for  the  five 
year  period  covered  by  this  report  and  only  three  fatalities  (all 
of  which  were  subcontractor  personnel)  since  the  passage  of  the 
OSH  Act  in  1970.   Two  of  the  fatalities  were  due  to  falls  and  the 
third  fatality  was  an  individual  who  committed  suicide  while  on- 
site.   A  comparison  of  occupationally  related  fatality  incidence 
rates  for  the  Naval  Reactors  Program  (including  civilian, 
subcontractor,  and  Navy  personnel  at  Program  facilities) ,  DOE 
(including  its  subcontractors) ,  and  general  industry  (BLS)  is 
shown  in  Table  I . 


TABLE  I 
OCCUPATIONAL  FATALITIES  PER  100,000  PERSON- YEARS 


Year 

Naval 
Reactors 

DOE 

BLS 

1990 

0 

2.3 

9 

1991 

0 

3.8 

9 

1992 

0 

5.2 

7 

1993 

0 

1.6 

8 

1994 

0 

0* 

** 

Through  second  quarter  only   **  Data  not  available 
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Recordable  Injury  and  Illness  Incidence  Rate 

The  total  recordable  injury  and  illness  incidence  rates  for  the 
civilian  work  force  in  the  Naval  Reactors  Program^  DOE,  and 
general  industry  (BLS)  are  shovm  in  Figure  1.   As  shown  by  Figure 
1,  the  Program's  injury  and  illness  rates  have  remained  lower 
than  the  comparaible  DOE  rates  and  substantially  lower  than  the 
BLS  total. industry  rates. 


RECORDABLE  INJURY 
AND  ILLNESS  INCIDENCE  RATES 


BLS** 
DOE' 
Naval  Reactors 


Lost  Workday  Case  Incidence  Rate  and  Lost  Workday  Incidence  Rate 

The  BLS  recording  criteria  requires  that  all  cases  involving 
injuries  or  illnesses  in  the  course  of  work  that  require 
treatment  beyond  first  aid  be  recorded.   The  BLS  injury  and 
illness  recording  system,  however,  gives  no  indication  of  the 
severity  of  eui  injury  or  illness;  it  merely  shows  that  an  injury 
or  illness  has  occurred.   For  example,  a  cut  requiring  sutures,  a 


^Naval  Reactors  Progrsun  civiliem  work  force  data  in  Figures 
1-4  includes  data  for  civilian  prime  contractor  and  subcontractor 
personnel . 
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broken  arm,  or  fatality  are  not  distinguishable  in  the  reporting 
system;  each  of  these  would  be  counted  as  one  injury  in  the 
reported  data. 

The  severity  of  recordable  cases  is  indicated  by  the  number  of 
cases  which  result  in  individuals  losing  time  from  work  and  by 
the  number  of  days  subsequently  lost.  Injuries  and  illnesses 
reported  in  the  Program  are  generally  minor  in  nature,  such  as 
cuts  and  abrasions,  and  require  little  or  no  time  lost  from  work. 
Figure  2  shows  the  Naval  Reactors  Program,  DOE,  and  general 
industry  (BLS)  rates  of  occupational  injury  or  illness  cases 


LOST  WORKDAY  CASE 
INCIDENCE  RATES 


BLS** 
DOE* 
Naval  Reactors 


'Through  Second  Quarter  1 994  ••1994  BLS  c 

Figure  2 


which  resulted  in  individuals  losing  one  or  more  workdays. 
Figure  2  shows  that  the  Program  lost  workday  case  incidence  rates 
are  lower  than  the  DOE  rates  and  substeuitially  lower  than  the  BLS 
general  industry  rates. 

Figure  3  shows  the  lost  workday  incidence  rate,  an  indicator  of 
the  average  number  of  workdays  lost  due  to  injuries  cuid 
illnesses,  and  shows  that  the  rate  of  lost  workdays  at  Naval 
Reactors  Program  facilities  is  significantly  below  that  of 
general  industry  (BLS)  and  the  DOE. 
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LOST  WORKDAY  INCIDENCE  RATES 


BLS** 
DOE* 
Naval  Reactors 


'  Through  Second  Quarter  1 994  **  1 994  BLS  data  unavailable 

Figure  3 


Because  significant  differences  exist  between  Navy  injury  and 
illness  reporting  criteria  and  the  BLS  criteria  {i.e.,  the  Navy 
has  a  higher  threshold  than  that  used  by  the  BLS),  coirJoining 
civilian  and  military  injury  and  illness  data  is  not  meaningful 
nor  is  a  direct  comparison  of  Navy  performance  indicators 
(reference  17)  to  DOE  or  BLS  indicators.   Therefore,  the  data  for 
the  Naval  Reactors  Program  shovm  in  Figures  1-3  do  not  include 
Navy  personnel. 

The  Program  tracks  active  duty  Navy  personnel  injury  and  illness 
recordable  case  rates  and  lost  workday  case  incident  rates  using 
the  BLS  criteria.   For  1994,  the  injury  and  illness  recordable 
incidence  rate  for  Navy  personnel  at  Program  facilities,  using 
the  BLS  criteria,  was  2.1  per  200,000  hours  worked.   The  lost 
workday  case  incidence  rate  was  0 . 8  cases  that  required  pne  or 
more  lost  workdays  per  200,000  hours  worked.   If  Navy  personnel 
data  were  included  in  Figures  1-2  the  Program's  incidence  rates 
would  decrease.   For  example,  the  Program  injury 
and  illness  incidence  rate  (Figure  1)  for  1994  would  drop  from 
2.5  to  2.3,  and  the  lost  workday  case  incidence  rate  {Figure  2) 
for  1994  would  drop  from  1.1  to  1.0. 

If  the  higher  Navy  threshold  for  reporting  injuries  and  illnesses 
is  applied  to  Naval  Reactors  Program  data  (civilian  and  military 
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personnel) ,  the  Program's  performance  is  better  than  the  overall 
Navy '  s . 

History  of  Cases  Involving  Days  Awav  From  Work 

A  further  indication  of  Program  injury  and  illness  severity  comes 
from  a  review  of  the  history  of  cases  resulting  in  days  away  from 
work  (excluding  cases  with  only  restricted  workdays) .   Figure  4 
shows  the  Program's  history  of  cases  involving  days  away  from 
work  that  were  reported  from  1990  to  1994  and  the  corresponding 
number  of  days  lost.   As  shown  in  Figure  4,  over  85%  of  the 
recordable  injuries  and  illnesses  resulted  in  either  no  days  away 
from  work  or  resulted  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  lost 
(less  than  6  days) . 


DAYS  AWAY  FROM  WORK  HISTORY 
FOR  1990-1994 


Figure  4 


Accident  Investigations 

Occupational  illnesses  or  accidents  involving  injury  of  civilian 
or  military  personnel  at  Program  DOE  facilities  are  formally 
investigated  by  the  Program.   These  events  are  categorized  emd" 
investigated  depending  on  the  nature  and  severity  of  the 
occurrence.   The  DOE  categorizes  the  most  serious  events,  which 
require  major  action,  as  Type  A,  (i.e.  a  fatality)  and  Type  B 
(i.e.  serious  injury  requiring  hospitalization),   A  third 
category.  Type  C,  is  for  less  serious  events  subject  to  routine 
investigation  by  contractor  personnel  (reference  12) .  A  similar 
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classification  system  exists  in  the  Navy's  NAVOSH  program 
(references  5  and  6) . 

The  Program  has  had  no  Type  A  and  only  one  Type  B^  event  during 
the  five  years  covered  by  this  report.   This  compares  to  58  Type 
A  and  Type  B  investigations  for  DOE  operations  during  the  same 
period.   To  put  this  in  perspective,  the  Naval  Reactors  Program 
accounts  for  approximately  five  percent  of  total  DOE  effort  (in 
hours  of  work  performed)  but  only  experienced  two  percent  of  the 
DOE  total  Type  A  and  B  events. 


^  The  Type  B  event  was  due  to  subcontractor  personnel  violating 
established  OSH  requirements  and  resulted  in  the  overexposure  of 
two  subcontractor  employees  to  carbon-monoxide  during  a  renovation 
operation  in  a  small  room  without  adequate  ventilation.  Neither 
individual  sustained  permanent  injury. 
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Wednesday,  March  15,  1995. 
MATERIALS  DISPOSITION 
OFFICE  OF  WORKER  AND  COMMUNITY  TRANSITION 

WITNESSES 

GREGORY  P.  RUDY,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  FISSILE  MATE- 
RIALS DISPOSITION 

ROBERT   W.    DEGRASSE,   JR.,   DIRECTOR,   OFFICE   OF   WORKER  AND 
COMMUNITY  TRANSITION 

Mr.  Myers.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  This  afternoon  is 
an  executive  session  because  we  will  be  considering  some  materials 
that  possibly  are  of  a  classified  nature.  The  committee  has  deter- 
mined that  staff  has  proper  clearance.  Can  you  determine  that  ev- 
eryone you  have  brought  also  has  proper  clearance  for  security? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rudy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  apologize.  There  will  be  some  movement  here,  we 
have  a  vote  on  the  Floor,  so  I  will  proceed  the  first  10  minutes. 
Hopefully  then  someone  will  come  over  to  break  it  up,  in  the  inter- 
est of  saving  you  time,  and  saving  us  time  because  we  have  an  ap- 
propriation bill  on  the  Floor  this  afternoon.  We  hope  to  finish.  Your 
prepared  statements  will  be  placed  in  the  record.  You  may  proceed 
as  you  care. 

Mr.  Rudy.  I  might  add  another  Hoosier,  more  in  the  region.  A 
graduate  of  Purdue. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  Rudy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War  has  brought  the  arms  and  nuclear  materials  produc- 
tion race  to  a  close,  and  as  a  result,  significant  quantities  of  pluto- 
nium  and  highly  enriched  uranium  have  become  surplus  to  defense 
needs  in  both  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

Continued  implementation  of  arms  reduction  agreements  will  re- 
sult in  further  weapons  dismantlements  and  increases  in  surplus 
stockpiles  of  weapons-usable  fissile  materials.  With  the  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  economic  and  social  challenges  faced  by 
the  newly  forming  democracies  and  its  former  states  there  is  a  seri- 
ous risk  of  nuclear  proliferation  from  the  growing  stockpiles  of  sur- 
plus weapons  materials. 

These  materials  could  fall  into  the  hands  of  terrorists  or  non- 
nuclear  nations  through  theft  or  diversion  in  the  former  Soviet 
states.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  its  report  last  year  on 
the  management  and  disposition  of  excess  weapons  plutonium, 
characterized  this  threat  as  a  "clear  and  present  danger".  This  nu- 
clear danger  is  in  many  ways  harder  to  manage  and  more  dan- 
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gerous  than  the  nuclear  tensions  of  the  Cold  War  era  where  the 
threat  was  well-characterized. 

THE  department's  PROGRAM  FOR  FISSILE  MATERIALS  DISPOSITION 

Within  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Fissile  Materials  Disposi- 
tion Program  directs  the  technical  and  management  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safe,  secure,  and  environmentally  sound,  long-term 
storage  of  all  weapons-usable  fissile  materials  and  the  disposition 
of  those  fissile  materials  which  are  declared  surplus  to  our  national 
defense  needs. 

The  program  also  provides  the  lead  technical  support  to  the 
President's  interagency  working  group  on  plutonium  disposition.  A 
major  effort  of  this  group  involves  joint  technical  studies  with  the 
Russians  on  options  for  plutonium  disposition.  The  first  joint  meet- 
ing with  the  Russians  was  held  in  Moscow  last  May,  and  the  sec- 
ond meeting  was  held  at  the  end  of  this  January  at  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory. 

Cooperation  with  Russian  in  analysis  of  plutonium  disposition 
technologies  and  issues  is  essential  for  real  progress  in  reducing 
the  global  surplus  of  weapons-usable  plutonium.  The  budget  re- 
quest for  fissile  materials  disposition  in  fiscal  year  1996  is  $70  mil- 
lion. These  funds  will  be  used  to  complete  technical,  schedule,  and 
cost  analyses,  as  well  as  environmental  analyses  that  are  necessary 
to  support  decisions  on  the  long-term  storage  and  disposition  of 
weapons-usable  materials. 

The  $70  million  budget  request  is  an  increase  of  $20  million  from 
the  program's  initial  budget  appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1995.  This 
increase  reflects  the  start-up  of  the  program  and  supports  efforts 
to  complete  the  various  analyses  necessary  for  a  record  of  decision 
in  late  1996.  The  increased  funding  will  also  enable  us  to  begin  the 
preparation  of  the  specific  designs,  which  will  be  necessary  to  im- 
plement storage  and  disposition  decisions. 

DEFINING  THE  PATH  FORWARD  FOR  LONG-TERM  STORAGE  AND 
DISPOSITION 

I  would  like  now  to  briefly  discuss  the  results  of  our  eflbrts  over 
the  last  year  followed  by  an  overview  of  the  key  efforts  that  we 
plan  for  fiscal  year  1996.  As  a  member  of  the  Nuclear  Weapons 
Council,  the  Department  of  Energy  helped  provide  analyses  and 
support  for  deliberations  on  the  initial  quantities  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  and  plutonium  in  the  U.S.  stockpile  that  could  be  declared 
surplus  to  defense  needs. 

On  March  1st,  to  further  demonstrate  commitment  to  the  goals 
of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  the  President  ordered  that 
200  tons  of  fissile  materials  be  permanently  withdrawn  from  the 
U.S.  nuclear  stockpile.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  10  tons  of  highly 
enriched  uranium,  which  was  made  available  last  year  for  inter- 
national safeguards  at  the  Oak  Ridge  Y-12  facility. 

[Deleted]. 

ANALYSES  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  ACT 

In  June  of  last  year,  the  Department  issued  a  notice  of  intent 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  to  prepare  a  Pro- 


grammatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  the  long-term  stor- 
age and  disposition  of  weapons-usable  materials.  Subsequently, 
public  meetings  were  held  to  assist  in  determining  the  appropriate 
scope  of  the  environmental  impact  statement.  These  scoping  efforts 
provided  for  substantial  dialogue  and  direct  public  and  industry  in- 
volvement in  establishing  the  scope  for  the  environmental  analysis. 

In  total,  12  meetings  were  held  across  the  country  between  Au- 
gust and  October,  and  they  were  attended  by  over  1,200  people. 
These  sessions  generated  thousands  of  comments  and  suggestions, 
and  in  addition,  numerous  written  comments  were  received.  Subse- 
quent to  the  formal  public  meetings,  separate  meetings  were  held 
with  the  public  and  industry  to  discuss  technical  options  for  pluto- 
nium  disposition  and  for  highly  enriched  uranium  disposition. 
These  meetings  were  likewise  well-attended. 

Based  on  these  efforts,  the  Department  has  identified  and  will 
not  proceed  with  two  separate  environmental  analyses  addressing 
weapons-usable  fissile  materials.  These  analyses  are,  first,  an  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement,  an  EIS,  addressing  disposition  of  sur- 
plus highly  enriched  uranium;  and  secondly,  a  Programmatic  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement,  which  will  address  the  long-term 
storage  of  all  weapons-usable  plutonium  and  highly  enriched  ura- 
nium and  the  disposition  of  surplus  plutonium. 

Proceeding  with  separate  environmental  analyses  is  appropriate 
because  unlike  plutonium,  surplus  highly  enriched  uranium  can  be 
promptly  rendered  nonweapons-usable  by  blending  it  down  with 
other  uranium  materials.  Decisions  on  surplus  highly  enriched  ura- 
nium disposition  do  not  impact  or  preclude  other  decisions  which 
may  be  made  regarding  disposition  of  surplus  plutonium. 

The  blending  of  highly  enriched  uranium  does  not  require  further 
study  or  technology  development.  Consistent  with  the  President's 
nonproliferation  policy,  blending  highly  enriched  uranium  down  to 
low  enriched  uranium  is  the  most  rapid  path  for  making  the  mate- 
rial nonweapons-usable  and  would  demonstrate  the  United  States' 
nonproliferation  commitment  to  the  other  nations.  Once  blended 
down,  some  of  the  surplus  uranium  could  be  used  in  commercial 
fuel.  This  is  the  course  of  action  initiated  by  the  United  States  and 
not  under  way  in  Russia  to  eliminate  some  500  metric  tons  of  high- 
ly enriched  uranium  from  their  stockpiles. 

TRANSFER  OF  SURPLUS  HIGHLY  ENRICHED  URANIUM  TO  THE  U.S. 
ENRICHMENT  CORPORATION 

In  this  regard,  the  EIS  will  also  address  the  proposed  transfer 
to  the  United  States  enrichment  corporation  of  approximately  50 
metric  tons  of  surplus  highly  enriched  uranium  and  other  uranium 
materials  for  blending  and  subsequent  use  as  low  enriched  fuel  in 
commercial  reactors.  When  the  United  States  Enrichment  Corpora- 
tion is  privatized,  receipts  from  the  sale  will  accrue  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  This  would  include  an  estimated  $400  million  from  the 
value  of  the  transferred  surplus  uranium  materials.  The  schedule 
for  the  surplus  highly  enriched  uranium  disposition  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  includes  issuing  a  draft  of  the  document  late  this 
summer  and  a  final  document  and  record  of  decision  by  early  in 
calendar  year  1996. 
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The  second  analysis,  the  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  and  other  analyses  addressing  options  for  long-term 
storage  and  disposition  of  surplus  plutonium  are  more  complex  and 
will  require  more  time  to  complete  than  decisions  on  the  disposition 
of  surplus  highly  enriched  uranium  where  these  technologies  and 
a  path  forward  already  exist. 

Within  the  next  several  weeks,  we  intend  to  issue  an  Implemen- 
tation Plan  for  the  scope  of  the  options  to  be  addressed  in  the  Pro- 
grammatic Environmental  Impact  Statement.  This  will  be  followed 
by  completion  of  a  draft  for  public  comment  near  the  end  of  this 
year.  After  public  meetings  and  comments  on  the  draft,  a  final  doc- 
ument will  be  prepared  and  issued  in  late  1996.  This  Programmatic 
Environmental  Impact  Statement,  together  with  technical,  cost, 
schedule,  and  nonproliferation  policy  assessments  will  provide  the 
information  to  subsequently  support  a  Record  of  Decision  late  in 
1996.  This  Record  of  Decision  will  address  both  long-term  storage 
options  and  plutonium  disposition  options. 

LONG-TERM  STORAGE 

The  long-term  storage  decisions  will  include  whether  to  upgrade 
existing  facilities  or  to  build  new  consolidated  storage  facilities  for 
the  weapons-usable  materials.  They  will  also  include  the  location 
of  any  new  consolidated  storage  facilities.  The  Department's  imple- 
mentation of  long-term  storage  decisions  would  promptly  follow  the 
Record  of  Decision  at  the  end  of  1996. 

SURPLUS  PLUTONIUM  DISPOSITION 

The  plutonium  disposition  decisions  will  identify  the  technologies 
which  the  department  would  deploy  to  render  the  surplus  pluto- 
nium as  a  inaccessible  for  weapons  use  as  the  much  larger  and 
growing  quantity  of  plutonium  that  exists  in  spent  nuclear  fuel 
form  commercial  power  reactors.  This  was  referred  to  as  the  "spent 
fuel  standard"  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  its  report 
on  the  disposition  of  surplus  weapons  plutonium. 

At  this  point  in  our  efforts  we  have  reviewed  and  screened  out 
a  number  of  initial  technology  proposals  for  plutonium  disposal. 
From  the  37  disposition  options  initially  identified,  11  have  been 
selected  for  further  evaluation  in  the  Programmatic  Environmental 
Impact  Statement.  All  11  of  these  disposition  alternatives  would  at- 
tain the  "spent  fuel  standard"  and  all  have  paths  forward  for  ulti- 
mate disposal  either  in  a  high  level  waste  repository  or  in  a  deep 
bore  hole. 

This  is  important  because  time  is  of  the  essence  in  beginning  to 
reduce  the  global  stockpiles  of  weapons-usable  fissile  materials. 
The  options  screened  out  involve  much  larger  technical  uncertainty 
and  risk  with  related  increased  cost  and  time.  The  up  front  screen- 
ing efforts  we  have  completed  will  save  us  time  and  money  by  fo- 
cusing on  the  most  viable  disposal  options.  The  Department's  tech- 
nical efforts  and  analyses  and  its  Record  of  Decision  will  provide 
the  President  with  a  credible  basis  and  the  flexibility  to  initiate 
disposal  of  surplus  plutonium,  either  multilaterally  or  bilaterally 
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through  negotiations  or  unilaterally  as  an  example  to  other  na- 
tions. 

This  will  be  a  significant  action  that  will  directly  reduce  the  glob- 
al nuclear  danger.  The  success  of  the  Department's  efforts  will  con- 
tribute to  advancing  U.S.  and  international  nonproliferation  inter- 
ests and  will  help  improve  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  manage- 
ment of  our  stockpiles  of  weapons-usable  materials.  We  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  sense  of  urgency  for  this  mission,  and 
we  have  the  ability  and  the  resolve  to  efficiently  accomplish  it. 

Thank  you  for  your  past  and  continuing  support  of  these  impor- 
tant efforts.  I  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may 
have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Rudy  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing  record.] 

WORK  FORCE  TRANSITION  ISSUES 

Mr.  Knollenberg  [presiding].  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Rudy. 
Now,  I  presume  that  Mr.  DeGrasse,  are  you  going  to  present  testi- 
mony or  is  that  in  writing? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  I  also  have  a  prepared  statement,  and  I  intend 
to  provide  some  oral  remarks  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  right  now  for 
you  to  make  your  remarks  and  upon  the  return  of  the  Chairman 
and/or  another  Member  or  so,  we  can  offer  any  questions  at  that 
point  so  why  don't  you  proceed. 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  be  fine.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  issues  associated  with  the 
Office  of  Worker  and  Community  Transition  and  to  seek  your  sup- 
port for  our  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  of  $100  million. 

Three  months  ago  I  would  not  have  expected  to  be  testifying  be- 
fore you  today  on  work  force  transition  issues.  Back  in  December 
I  was  actually  interviewing  candidates  in  the  Department  to  take 
over  my  interim  responsibilities  for  the  Department's  new  Office  of 
Worker  and  Community  Transition. 

In  fact,  I  expected  to  be  sitting  where  Mr.  Rudy  is  this  afternoon, 
working  on  fissile  material  disposition.  The  reason  that  this  change 
took  place  was  back  in  the  middle  of  December  I  was  asked  by  our 
Under  Secretary  to  take  over  management  of  our  impending  con- 
tractor work  force  reductions  because  of  my  experience  in  this  pro- 
gram over  the  last  two  years,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
facing  significant  reductions  in  our  work  force. 

Up  until  the  President's  decision  to  seek  a  middle  class  tax  cut, 
we  had  not  been  planning  to  undertake  the  size  of  reductions  that 
we  brought  to  the  Congress  in  this  budget.  As  you  are  well  aware, 
both  the  President  and  the  Congress  are  looking  for  significant  re- 
ductions in  the  Federal  budget,  looking  for  a  Federal  Government 
that  is  more  efficient  and  costs  less. 

The  Department  has  committed  for  its  part  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge by  proposing  some  $14  billion  in  cost  reductions  over  the  next 
five  years.  The  Office  of  Worker  and  Community  Transition  will 
play  an  important  role  in  meeting  this  commitment.  We  are  plan- 
ning to  reduce  our  contractor  work  force  by  approximately  19,000 
positions  by  the  end  of  calendar  year  1995.  That  is  roughly  14  per- 
cent of  our  work  force. 
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Most  of  these  reductions  will  come  from  our  environmental  pro- 
grams and  are  estimated  to  result  in  budget  savings  of  approxi- 
mately four  to  five  billion  dollars  over  the  next  five  years.  We  are 
also  continuing  post  Cold  War  transitions.  We  are  closing  the  nu- 
clear weapons  facilities  at  the  Mound  plant  in  Ohio,  in  Pinellas, 
Florida,  and  part  of  our  Rocky  Flats  facility  in  Colorado.  This 
downsizing  is  possible,  prudent  and  desirable  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. 

First,  we  simply  can't  afford  the  levels  of  employment  that  we 
currently  have  at  our  facilities.  Second,  we  do  not  need  the  current 
levels  of  employment.  Our  contractor  employment  at  many  sites  ac- 
tually exceeds  the  levels  of  employment  at  the  height  of  weapons 
production. 

In  fact,  between  1988  and  1992  as  environmental  spending  in- 
creased, layers  of  contractor  employees  were  added  on  top  of  the 
existing  defense  production  work  force  base.  Finally,  we  need  to  re- 
duce the  work  force  to  be  more  efficient  and  to  essentially  get  the 
job  done  without  stepping  over  each  other's  toes  in  the  process  of 
doing  that. 

We  believe  that  we  can  achieve  these  reductions  without  affect- 
ing the  scope  of  the  cleanup  program,  as  Mr.  Grumbly  testified  ear- 
lier while  ensuring  that  the  remediation  tasks  with  the  greatest 
risk  are  not  adversely  impacted.  Our  19,000  contractor  job  reduc- 
tion involves  a  series  of  reductions  at  major  sites  in  Richland, 
Washington.  For  example,  roughly  4,800  positions,  representing  a 
quarter  of  the  work  force,  are  likely  to  be  affected  in  this  isolated 
community. 

Savannah  River  in  Akin,  South  Carolina,  faces  a  cut  of  4,200  em- 
ployees over  the  next  four  months,  nearly  20  percent  of  the  total 
in  a  relatively  isolated  region  as  well.  Rocky  Flats,  while  it  isn't  in 
an  isolated  area,  is  looking  at  a  decline  of  2,400  positions  over  the 
next  year,  36  percent  of  the  total  employment.  In  Nevada  and 
Idaho  we  are  also  looking  at  reductions  of  up  to  a  quarter  of  their 
emplo3rment  in  the  next  year's  period  of  time. 

QUALIFIED  WORK  FORCE 

Our  number  one  goal  in  undertaking  these  reductions  is  to  form 
a  work  force  qualified  to  achieve  program  objectives.  Each  site  is 
undertaking  a  comprehensive  review  of  its  future  skills  require- 
ments to  make  certain  that  this  goal  is  met,  and  our  office  is  focus- 
ing on  this  aspect  of  the  downsizing.  We  are  also  committed  to 
mitigating  the  effects  of  work  force  adjustment,  and,  in  fact,  be- 
cause most  of  these  sites  have  been  through  reductions  already  in- 
volving voluntary  separation  incentives,  and  because  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  these  cuts,  we  expect  that  a  fairly  high  percentage  of  our 
employment  reductions  will  be  through  pink  slips  or  involuntarily 
essentially  layoffs. 

For  example,  at  the  Savannah  River  site  we  expect  that  about  66 
percent,  two-thirds  of  the  separations  will  be  through  layoffs,  and 
that  will  be  happening  in  the  next  few  months.  In  response,  the 
Department  will  focus  on  providing  effective  out  placement  assist- 
ance programs,  including  training  and  educational  assistance  that 
utilize  the  best  practices  we  know  of  in  both  the  private  and  the 
public  sector  to  try  to  assist  in  mitigation.  Up  until  now  the  De- 


partment  has  approved  plans  and  actions  that  have  resulted  in 
roughly  11,000  contractor  positions  being  eliminated  over  the  last 
two  fiscal  years. 

Of  this  amount  of  reductions,  roughly  only  20  percent  resulted 
from  involuntary  layoffs.  This  underlines  the  point  that  I  made  be- 
fore that  we  have  really  been  focusing  in  the  past  on  providing 
early  retirements  and  voluntary  separations  as  a  way  of  reducing 
our  work  force.  And  the  benefit  of  that,  of  course,  is  that  by  doing 
it  in  this  way,  not  only  does  volunteerism  allow  you  to  avoid  signifi- 
cant potential  social  impacts,  but  it  allows  the  sites  to  pick  and 
choose  what  employees  are  separated  when  you  have  a  choice  of 
which  person  is  let  go. 

Early  retirement  programs  don't  provide  that  choice,  but  our 
basic  objective  here  is  to  design  a  work  force  that  meets  the  needs 
of  our  missions  into  the  next  decade.  We  have  averaged  over  the 
course  of  the  last  two  years  roughly  27,000  dollars  per  position 
eliminated. 

Now,  this  amount  of  money  compares  very  favorably  to  private 
sector  experience  in  downsizing.  It  is  the  same  as,  it  is  roughly  the 
same  as  the  amount  of  money  we  are  offering  to  buy  out  Federal 
employees,  and  it  also  represents  a  number  that  is  similar  to  the 
sorts  of  arrangements  that  have  existed  in  some  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment downsizings  that  have  occurred  as  well.  So  there  is  good 
experience  to  show  that  this  indeed  is  a  reasonable  metric  to  try 
to  shoot  at  in  terms  of  the  costs  of  these  programs.  We  estimate 
that  the  cost  savings  associated  with  the  salaries  of  the  11,000  peo- 
ple that  have  thus  far  been,  the  jobs  that  have  been  eliminated  will 
be  roughly  $600  million  per  year  in  salary  savings.  From  this  per- 
spective, the  one-time  costs,  transition  costs  associated  with  reduc- 
ing this  employment  level  of  $300  million  appears  to  be  a  good  in- 
vestment for  the  taxpayers. 

PLANNING  FOR  RESTRUCTURING 

We  established  these  results  through  a  120-day  work  force  re- 
structuring planning  process  that  includes  consultation  with  af- 
fected employees,  elected  officials,  union  representatives,  and  oth- 
ers. The  results  of  this  process  has  been  work  force  restructuring 
plans  that  address  the  unique  needs  of  our  displaced  employees  by 
offering  transition  assistance  in  various  forms.  We  have  talked 
about  a  few  of  them  already,  but  we  also  try  to  provide  retraining 
where  appropriate  for  the  new  missions,  and  we  have  assisted  in 
tuition  programs  that  will  provide  opportunities  for  people  to  find 
employment  outside  of  our  Department  as  well,  up  to  $10,000  of 
tuition  assistance  over  four  years. 

These  plans  also  offer  medical  benefits  extension  for  families 
until  other  coverage  can  be  secured.  We  think  in  particular  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  because  of  the  workers  being  exposed  poten- 
tially to  radionuclides,  we  have  a  special  responsibility  to  provide 
continuation  of  medical  coverage  in  these  cases,  so  we  allow  em- 
ployees to  pick  up  medical  coverage  at  the  COBRA  rate. 

Into  the  future,  if  they  can't  find  it  elsewhere  we  pay  for  it,  half 
of  it  initially  in  the  first  year  after  they  have  been  separated.  The 
key  components  of  these  plans,  however,  are  an  assessment  of  the 
Department's  future  work  force  needs,  an  evaluation  of  existing 
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skills  and  a  clear-headed  strategies  for  making  the  transition  nec- 
essary to  efficiently  accomplish  the  Department's  mission. 

We  depend  upon  our  site  offices,  the  people  in  the  field  to  do  this 
work  and  make  sure  that  it  is  done  effectively  because,  as  you 
probably  know,  in  the  private  sector,  as  the  private  sector  has 
found,  downsizing  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  cost  savings,  and, 
in  fact,  some  corporations  have  found  that  after  downsizing  they 
end  up  with  a  worse  cost  structure  than  they  started  with.  That 
is  the  concern  we  face  as  well  as  the  prospect  that  we  will  be  cut- 
ting without  effecting  the  cost  structure  of  the  work  we  are  doing. 

I  work  very  closely  with  Mr.  Grumbly  and  the  Environmental 
Management  program  in  particular  because  it  is  their  program 
that  is  in  large  measure  involved  here  to  ensure  that  we  prudently 
manage  these  reductions  so  that  we  retain  needed  employees,  avoid 
disruption,  and  achieve  cost  savings.  Another  part  of  our  mission 
is  looking,  is  trying  to  address  some  of  the  impacts  of  work  force 
reduction  on  the  communities  affected  by  our  work  force  restructur- 
ing. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  some  of  our  facilities  are  somewhat  isolated 
and  potentially  result  in  significant  impacts  on  the  communities  in- 
volved because  of  their  dependence  on  funding  provided  through 
Department  of  Energy  activities.  I  wanted  to  take  a  moment  just 
to  focus  on  a  couple  of  the  examples  of  where  we  have  tried  to  de- 
velop public-private  partnerships  and  develop  ways  in  which  we 
could  leverage  public  funding  to  provide  for  new  employment  and 
economic  opportunities  in  some  of  the  facilities  that  we  are  leaving. 

AVOIDED  COSTS 

In  particular,  at  the  Pinellas  plant  in  Pinellas  County,  Florida, 
we  have  just  completed  the  sale  of  a  facility  to  their  county  indus- 
trial council,  and  what  we  have  been  able  to  do  is  avoid  costs  to 
the  government  of  roughly  $9  to  $34  million  associated  with  dispos- 
ing of  the  facility  through  the  General  Services  Administration.  Es- 
sentially, what  we  have  been  able  to  do  is  potentially  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  contractor,  Martin  Marietta,  to  develop  a  new 
product  based  on  its  work  with  the  Department  of  Energy  on  neu- 
tron generators  that  could  result  in  employment  of  up  to  400  people 
and  would  result  in  a  substantial  avoidance  of  work  force  restruc- 
turing costs  that  are  in  the  contract  that  are  directly  written  into 
the  contract  associated  with  base  closing  or  essentially  with  a  plant 
closing  at  the  Pinellas  facility. 

In  addition,  what  this  allows  the  Industrial  Council  at  Pinellas 
to  do  is  to  actively  market  the  facility  for  other  tenants  and  poten- 
tially resulting  in  reducing  the  amount  of  the  facility  that  we  have 
landlord  responsibility  for  over  the  next  few  years,  so  all  in  all 
what  we  have  managed  to  do  is  figure  out  a  way  to  potentially  re- 
duce our  burden  in  government  expenditures  by  between  $9  and 
$34  million,  and  we  have  just,  as  I  said,  completed  the  contract  for 
the  transfer  of  the  property  and  we,  in  fact,  intend  to  close  on  that 
closure  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks  so  that  is  just  the  very  be- 
ginning of  that  effort. 

At  Mound  in  Ohio,  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  we  have  already  begun  to 
lease  parts  of  this  facility.  In  fact,  we  have  13  commercial  leases 
that  have  resulted  in  77  jobs,  and  this  started  back  in  October, 
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Within  the  year,  we  expect  at  least  another  200  additional  jobs  to 
be  able  to  be  created  through  private  industry  coming  in  and  utiliz- 
ing some  of  the  machinery  and  facilities  that  are  at  our 
Miamisburg  facility. 

At  Rocky  Flats  in  Colorado  the  Department  has  initiated  a  dem- 
onstration project  to  determine  if  existing  work  force  can  be  reem- 
ployed to  recycle  waste  materials  into  commercial  products.  The 
initial  phase  of  this  project  will  reemploy  40  of  the  existing  work 
force  and  if  we  fmd  that  there  is  a  market  and  if  the  commercial 
firm  is  able  to  achieve  what  they  hope  to  achieve,  they  may  be  able 
to  employ  up  to  700  former  workers  that  were  at  the  Rocky  Flats 
plant. 

In  addition,  what  this  does  is  it  moves  forward  and  reduces  po- 
tentially the  costs  of  maintaining  our  facility  there  at  Rocky  Flats 
because  we  cannot  only  take  down  the  fences,  clean  up  a  building, 
but  essentially  turn  it  over  to  the  private  sector  there.  So  we  be- 
lieve that  continued  investment  in  opportunities  arising  out  of  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War  is  good  for  the  government  and  good  poten- 
tially for  the  communities  that  are  being  affected.  We  hope,  we 
know  that  there  is  likely  to  be  lesser  funding  available  for  economic 
development  given  the  massive  reductions  in  employment  that  we 
are  about  to  undertake.  However,  we  continue  to  believe  that  there 
are  potential  opportunities  that  we  at  least  ought  to  give  some  con- 
sideration to,  and  we  will  essentially  be  providing  technical  assist- 
ance and  planning  assistance  to  the  communities  over  the  next 
year,  probably  not  to  exceed  about  $10  million  of  our  funding. 

PROGRAM  FUNDING 

That  brings  me  to  the  last  part  of  the  testimony,  which  is  our 
issues  associated  with  program  funding  for  the  next  year.  We  are 
asking  for  specifically  for  $100  million,  which  is  $15  million  less 
than  what  we  received  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  But  because  of  the 
fact  that  work  force  restructuring  is  primarily  going  to  be  in  the 
Environmental  Management  Program,  that  program  has  identified 
up  to  $200  million  in  their  budget  for  the  purposes  of  work  force 
restructuring.  This  is  about  an  $85  million  increase  over  those 
funds  that  they  had  identified  in  1995. 

Overall,  since  this  work  force  restructuring,  we  are  talking  about 
the  19,000  employee  reduction  is  going  to  be  performed  over  two 
fiscal  years,  1995  and  1996.  We,  combining  the  funds  available  in 
both  fiscal  years,  we  believe  about  $500  million  will  be  available  for 
mitigating  the  19,000  reduction  in  contractor  employment  or  rough- 
ly about  $25,000  per  separated  employee. 

We  believe  this  funding  is  essential  if  we  are  to  realize  the  long- 
term  savings  approaching  $5  billion  over  the  next  five  years  to 
which  this  work  force  restructuring  is  designed  to  achieve. 

I  guess  I  would  like  to  conclude  by  sajdng  the  Department  re- 
mains committed  to  investing  in  the  futures  of  the  workers  in  and 
communities  who  help  maintain  the  Nation's  deterrent  force  during 
the  Cold  War.  When  the  costs  of  this  program  are  weighed  against 
the  resources  that  these  workers  and  communities  represent,  it  is 
in  the  Department's  view  a  wise  investment. 

The  Office  of  Worker  and  Community  Transition  intends  to  play 
a  role,  a  vital  role  in  achieving  these  goals.  We  are  helping  to 
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shape  successful  transitions  that  can  assure  future  economic  health 
for  the  families  and  communities  affected  by  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War,  and  we  are  committed  to  effectively  restructuring  the  Depart- 
ment's work  force  in  a  way  that  leads  to  real  cost  savings  while 
maintaining  the  safety  of  the  employees  and  the  operations  of  the 
Department.  Your  support  is  very  much  appreciated,  and  we  look 
forward  to  any  questions  that  you  may  have  regarding  either  one 
of  these  two  programs. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  DeGrasse  appears  at  the  end  of 
the  hearing  record.] 

ELIMINATE  JOBS 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  I  am  will- 
ing to  yield  the  Chair  back  to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  If  I  could,  I  would  like  to  direct  a  question 
or  two  to  you,  Mr.  DeGrasse. 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Then  get  away  to  a  meeting  I  have  got  to  get 
to  which  I  am  late  for  now.  So  you  can  figure  that  one  out. 

You  talked  about  the  work  force  restructuring,  which  is  part  of 
the  downsizing,  part  of  maybe  Reinventing  Government,  a  part  of 
just  the  process  that  you  are  going  through,  which  is  kind  of  an  ev- 
olutionary or  that  word  might  describe  it.  In  the  11,000  jobs  that 
you  are  eliminating 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  Those  have  already  been  eliminated.  There  is  be- 
tween 1993  and  today  we  have  eliminated  11,000  positions.  We  are 
targeting  another  19,000  over  the  next  12-month  period  basically. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  So  that  is  a  combination  of  30,000  right. 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  Thirty  thousand  when  we  are  all  done. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Is  any  of  the  money  in  this  program,  I  no- 
ticed that  you  have  downsized.  I  assume,  was  there  any  carryover 
from  last  year?  I  haven't  checked. 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  The  funding  that  we  have  had  available  is  laid 
out  in  the  back  of  our  testimony  in  a  budget  table  that  describes 
funding  that  has  been  available  in  this  area,  and  in  1993  we  had 
$85  million  of  operating  funds  that  were  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
that  is  directly  costed  funding,  and  so  there  was  no  carryover  from 
that. 

In  the  1994  period  of  time  there  was  $200  million  available,  and 
all  of  that  money  is  obligated.  We  are  working  on  obligations  now. 
I  have  essentially  obligated  the  $115  million  of  the  program  in 
1995  as  well,  so  there  is  essentially  no  unobligated  balances  in  the 
program. 

There  is  some  slack  in  the  Environmental  Restoration  Program 
in  the  sense  that  if  operating  funds  are  needed  to  reduce  further 
the  employment,  that  money  is  essentially  fungible.  They  could  use 
it  for  these  purposes  by  law,  so  that  is  where  there  is  money  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Are  you  using  those  funds  to  provide  for  the 
early  retirements? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  That  is  correct.  In  fact,  for  example,  at  the  Sa- 
vannah River  site  we  are  in  the  process  of  deciding  finally  on  about 
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a  $90  million  package  of  work  force  restructuring  costs,  and  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  that,  about  $60  million,  will  be  paid  for  directly 
by  the  Environmental  Management  Program  out  of  savings  essen- 
tially of  the  last  three  months  of  the  year. 

If  they  achieve  their  result,  which  is  to  get  the  employees  off  the 
rolls  by  the  beginning  of  July,  the  savings  from  the  last  three 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  will  pay  for  the  costs  of  transitioning,  so 
that  is  the  way  that  we  are  managing  this  in  a  sense,  essentially 
trying  to  avoid  costs  and  pay  for  the  transition  through  avoided 
costs. 

EMPLOYEE  BUYOUTS 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  The  buyouts  you  are  talking  about,  are 
they — ^you  said  these  were  comparable  to  the  rest  of  government. 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  Our  average  is  comparable  to  the  rest  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Are  they  comparable  to  the  private  sector, 
would  you  say? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  That  is  correct.  The  private  sector  ranges  in  a 
much  broader  pattern.  We  look  at  a — there  are  essentially  two 
major  tools  for  buyouts.  One  of  them  is  to  enhance  a  defined  bene- 
fit package  for  an  early  retirement  program,  or  essentially  to  have 
some  form  of  severance  or  enhanced  severance,  a  voluntary  separa- 
tion program.  And  these  two  different  vehicles  are  useful  in  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Early  retirement  program  essentially  is  an  across-the-board 
mechanism.  You  cannot  limit  who  has  access  to  an  early  retirement 
program.  And  for  those  reasons  we  have  tried  to  limit  the  generos- 
ity of  those  programs,  though  there  have  been  relatively  generous 
programs  offered.  We  offer  on  average  three  years  to  service,  add- 
ing three  years  to  the  service  life  of  the  employee  and  three  years 
to  the  service  of  the  employee  and  three  years  to  age  to  essentially 
to  calculate  their  unreduced  pension  benefits. 

Now,  that  is  a  fairly  standard  formula,  and  there  are  some  four 
plus  fours  and  five  plus  fives  in  industry.  But  we  have  tried  to  stay 
within  that,  because  they  begin  to  get  very  expensive  per  employee 
after  three  plus  threes.  So  we  have  tried  to  stay  with  that  formula 
as  much  as  possible. 

On  the  voluntary  separation  side,  often  those  involve  more  gener- 
ous separations  than  a  week  for — a  week's  pay  for  a  year  of  service, 
which  is  sort  of  the  average  in  private  industry  for  severance.  Now, 
in  private  industry,  of  course,  the  separation  incentives  that  are  of- 
fered really  range  all  across  the  map,  but  we  have  determined  and 
tried  to  stay  at  the  low  end  of  the  spectrum  in  those  as  well.  But 
they  are  very  beneficial.  That  is  the  Voluntary  Separation  Pro- 
gram, because  we  can  pick  and  choose  who  is  separated  and  who 
isn't,  and  particularly  when  we  are  talking  about  the  types  of  ac- 
tivities in  our  facilities. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  You  can  select  those 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  Within  skills  categories.  In  other  words,  it  is 
hard — if  you  get  into  issues  associated  with  discrimination,  you 
can't  choose  down  to  the  employee,  but  you  can  choose  on  the  basis 
of  skills  and  of  where  you  need  critical  people  to  remain.  So  in  the 
broad  categories  we  have  an  opportunity  to  choose  more  and  have 
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greater  flexibility  in  designing  a  work  force  through  the  vol- 
untary  

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Are  you  trying  to  retain  a  quality  force? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  That  is  exactly  right,  and  that  is  why,  that  is 
why  the  only  way  to  do  that,  really,  is  to  make  sure  that  we  do 
not  entirely  gut  our  young  work  force  or  to  allow  simply  through 
bumping  the  senior  people  to  end  up  in  jobs  that  aren't  necessarily 
appropriate  for  us.  So  if  the  voluntary  tools  are  taken  away  from 
us,  the  prospects  of  efficiency  begin  lessened  is  much  greater.  That 
is  part  of  the  reason  why  we  are  focusing  on  this. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Many  of  the  costs  of  retirement  are  cal- 
culable. They  are  estimatable,  but  one  cost  that  may  or  may  not 
be  calculable  is  the  COBRA  benefit  that  you  extend.  How  long  do 
you  extend  that  for?  And  most  of  the  time  it  is  a  Cadillac-type  plan, 
so  you  have  to  go  with  the  better  and  the  more  expensive. 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  The  COBRA  plan  after  the  first — after  the  second 
year.  We  pay  for  half  in  the  first  year,  a  quarter  in  the  second  year, 
and  then  they  pay  the  full  COBRA  costs  themselves.  So  the  cost 
is  borne  by  the  employees  after  that.  What  we  do  is  guarantee 
them  the  right  to  medical  insurance.  We  don't,  we  don't  provide 
money  for  them  after  that. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  I  would  think  that  would  be  the  smart  thing 
to  do  and  obviously  the  folks  coming  out  of  this  arena  probably  do 
have  others  that  are  suspect  or  a  suspicion  about  them  being  unin- 
surable. Maybe  something  will  be  done  about  that  in  another  com- 
mittee, but  that  is  enough  for  today.  But  I  do  appreciate  your  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  Rudy,  I  am  sorry  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  hear  the  first  of 
your  testimony.  The  real  reason  I  am  not  inquiring  further  is  I 
have  got  to  get  to  another  meeting  and  I  am  going  to,  in  fact,  ex- 
tend to  the  Chairman  the  Chairman's  right  to  do  whatever  he 
wants  to.  So  Mr.  Myers. 

environmental  management 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  for  covering.  Again,  we  apolo- 
gize for  the  necessity  to  switch  back  and  forth.  Following  up  some 
of  the  questions  here,  earlier  we  learned  from  the  Environmental 
Management  program  that  they  are  going  to  be  releasing  18,000 
people. 

Is  that  part  of  your  responsibility  to  relocate  some  of  those  peo- 
ple, or  are  they  going  to  be  completely  out  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy or  are  there  going  to  be  some  transferred?  What  is  the  disposi- 
tion, I  guess  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  Mr.  Grumbly  and  I,  back  starting  early  in  Janu- 
ary, have  been  collaborating  very  closely  in  this  effort,  Mr.  Myers, 
and  our  expectation  is  that  we  do  not  believe  there  is  going  to  be 
a  substantial  amount  of  rehiring  of  this  employment  group. 

Our  sense  is  that  generally  there  aren't  a  lot  of  places  in  the  De- 
partment that  are  likely  to  grow  in  the  future,  and  so  we  are  ex- 
pecting a  substantial  amount  of  separations  here.  There  will  be 
some  juggling  and  adjustments,  but  we  think  on  the  whole,  most 
of  the  employment  is  going  to  end  up — that  there  aren't  going  to 
be  other  opportunities. 
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Over  the  last  two  years,  we  have  had  the  flexibility  of  being  able 
to  transfer  people  from  the — from  defense  work  to  environmental 
management,  and  Oak  Ridge,  for  example,  some  1,700  people 
ended  up  shifting  employment  in  one  way  or  another  over  the  last 
two  years. 

We  don't  think  there  is  going  to  be  as  much  flexibility  to  do  that. 
We  are,  though,  trying  to  provide  opportunities  for  people  to  re- 
train for  skills  in  environmental  management  and  also  for  jobs  out- 
side of  the  Department.  We  know  that  that  is  going  to  be  a  key 
part  of  what  we  expect  to  happen  in  the  next  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Myers.  About  every  agency  in  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  same  responsibility  of  reduction-in-force  to  meet  that  252,000 
that  has  to  be  met  in  three  more  years. 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers.  But  has  there  been  any  transfer  between  agencies? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  Well,  that  is  an  interesting  question.  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  have — we  are  talking  here,  of  course,  about  our  con- 
tractor work  force  and  so  they  don't  have  rights  as  civil  servants. 

Mr.  Myers.  Eighteen  thousand  contractor  people? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  This  is  contractor  people.  This  is  the  contractor 
side  of  the  house.  So  they  really  don't  have  the  rights  to  try  to  go 
in  and  go  for 

BUYOUTS 

Mr.  Myers.  That  doesn't  help  you  with  the  250  to  meet  your  obli- 
gation under  a  buyout  then,  does  it? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  No,  that  is  right.  And  I  compare  our  programs 
to  try  to  accomplish  this  to  the  metrics  of  the  Federal  Government 
Work  Force  Buyout  Program.  So  what  we  have  tried  to  do  is  not 
to  provide  things  that  are  substantially,  you  know,  unfair  compared 
to  what  we  are  doing  in  the  Federal  Government  side  of  the  house 
here. 

Mr.  Myers.  As  we  all  know,  there  was  a  $25,000  limit  that  any 
one  person  could  receive  on  the  buyout.  I  think  I  read  where  the 
Department  of  Energy  was  having  some  problems.  Many  of  the 
people  said  that  was  just  an  insufficient  amount  for  buyout  of  con- 
tracts. What  can  you  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  Public  process  associated  with  developing  our 
work  force  restructuring  plans  has  resulted  certainly  in  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  issues  being  raised  about  what  is  fair  to  people.  An 
so  certainly  there  has  been — ^there  have  been  demands  for  a  variety 
of  different  packages  associated  with  early  retirements  or  voluntary 
separations. 

Some  of  our  voluntary — our  early  retirement  packages  have  been 
very — have  per  worker  been  very  substantial,  and  substantially 
over  the  $25,000  per  employee.  We  intended  to  balance  that  out 
with  voluntary — involuntary  separations  and  lower  cost  separa- 
tions in  other  areas.  So  the  average  is  $25,000,  but  there  have  been 
a  variety  of  programs  that  have  been  over  $25,000  in  terms  of  vol- 
untary, early  retirement  programs. 

Those  early  retirement  programs,  though,  I  have  said  we  try  to 
keep  within  the  formula  of  three  years  of  service  and  three  years 
of  age,  and  they  tend  to  run — they  can  run  anywhere  from  about 
$30,000  to  above  $60,000  on  average,  depending  on  what  other 
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things  are  done  as  well  as  the  three  plus  three.  So  clearly,  the 
early  retirement  programs  are  the  most  expensive  part  of  this  re- 
structuring. We  have  done  it — ^we  did  it  over  the  last  couple  of 
years.  We  don't  intend  to  do  it  very  much  in  the  future,  primarily 
because  that  was  a  way  of  essentially  offering  a  way  for  the  people 
who  had  been  actively  involved  in  our  defense  production,  but  prob- 
ably did  not  have  the  skills  appropriate  to  environmental,  environ- 
mental restoration.  Now,  we  have  gone  through  these  early  retire- 
ments at  most  of  our  facilities  and  don't  see  the  need  for  them  as 
much  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  sounds  like  the  environmental  restoration  and  en- 
vironmental management  are  kind  of  a  catchall,  when  nobody  fits 
an3rplace  else,  throw  them  over  there.  Is  that  the  way  you  treat 
them? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  I  am  afraid  that  is  probably  what  happened  over 
the  last  couple  of  years  and  we  can't  afford  to  do  that  any  more 
and  now  what  we  are  going  to  have  to  is  weed  out  those — the 
19,000  is — ^we  are  weeding  out  the  19,000  this  year  and  next,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  that  is  what  has  happened. 

We  have  come  to  you  honestly  in  saying  that  we  have  layered — 
that  Mr.  Grumbly  and  I  both  know  that  we  have  layered  over  the 
last  couple  of  years,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  layer  on  addi- 
tional environmental  management  people  over  the  defense  produc- 
tion people  that  were  there  before,  and  we  know  that  we  have  to 
substantially  reduce  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

Mr.  Grumbly  did  a  base  line  as  he  probably  told  you  showing 
that  we  are  by  far  the  most  expensive  environmental  management 
activity  in  the — known  to  man,  as  he  says. 

CONTRACT  BENEFITS 

Mr.  Myers.  Did  I  understand  a  moment  ago  you  say  you  have 
paid  more  than  $25,000  on  a  buyout? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  Yes,  we  have. 

Mr.  Myers.  How  have  you  done  that? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  How  have  we  done  that?  Essentially  what  hap- 
pens is  that  the  early  retirements  are  offered  to  our  contractors,  of- 
fered by  our  contractors  to  their  employees,  and  it  is  simply 
through,  it  is  simply  through  contractual  mechanisms  that  we  have 
available  to — ^with  our  contractors.  In  the  Department  of  Energy  we 
have  a  relationship  with  our  contractors  that  involves  each  one  of 
them  developing  a  benefits  package  with  their  employees  that  is 
consistent  with  the  guidelines  that  the  Department  developed  over 
the  period  of  the  Cold  War  to  treat  management  and  operating  con- 
tractor employees. 

So  through  out — what  is  referred  to  as  Appendix  A  of  the  con- 
tracts that  we  have,  the  arrangements  there,  we  essentially  provide 
monies  to  the  contractors  as  an  allowable  cost  of  doing  business  to 
enhance  the  buy  contract  benefits  that  are  available  to  the  employ- 
ees, and  you  do  this  essentially  the  same  way  that  a  corporation 
would.  It  is  an  allowable  cost  of  business,  but  it  does  result,  as  you 
say,  in  costs  per  employee  higher  than  $25,000  per  head. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  a  corporation  can  do  that  because  they  don't 
have — unless  they  have  some  regulation  or  rule  provided  by  their 
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directors,  but  you  have  a  statutory  provision.  Have  you  got  permis- 
sion to  do  this  or  have  you  just  disguised  it  some  other  way? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  We  have  been  pretty  open  about  it.  Certainly,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  been  fully  informed  and  is 
very  much  aware  of  the  types  of  programs  we  have  undertaken, 
and  the  authority  exists  within  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  for  us  to 
offer  these  sorts  of  programs.  So  we  are  not  precluded  from  it,  and 
we  have  been,  we  have  been  open  entirely  with  what  we  have  done. 

We  have  offered  these — ^before  this  administration  came  in,  there 
were  early  retirement  programs  offered.  For  example,  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration offered  at  the  very  end  of  this  period  that  was  origi- 
nally, I  believe,  $56,000  per  person. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  didn't  have  the  same  statute  then  that  we  have 
now. 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  Yes,  but  that  statute  refers  only  to  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  not  to  contractor  employees  of  the  Department.  So 
what  we  have  tried  to  do  is  on  average  not  exceed  what  is  offered 
to  Federal  employees  in  our  down  sizings. 

Mr.  Myers.  And  you  feel  that  you  have  a  legal  responsibility  to 
the  contract  employees? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  Will,  it  is  not  a  legal  responsibility  to  the  con- 
tract employees.  We  think  that  in  terms  of  efficiency  of  operations, 
it  is  a  good  way  to  do  business.  I  mean  we  wouldn't  do  this  if  it 
was  not — we  didn't  believe  that  the  business  benefits  of  this  paid 
for  the  costs  of  these  early  retirement  programs. 

We  know  they  cost  a  lot  of  money  and  as  a  result,  we  have  to 
go  into  them  having  done  a  cost-benefit  analysis  of  what  the  out- 
come will  be,  how  fast  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  pay  them  back, 
and  in  most  cases,  what  you  are  doing  in  reducing  the  rolls  there 
is  that  if  you  are  paying  $60,000  to  get  rid  of  an  employee  who  is 
making  $70,000,  you  are  clearly  just  in  direct  labor  costs  managing 
to  get  back  the  money  that  you  have  laid  out  in  a  year's  period  of 
time. 

So  for  those — so  in  the  cases  where  we  have  older  employees  who 
aren't  necessarily  going  to  be  useful  to  us  in  doing  environmental 
management  work,  it  makes  good  business  sense  for  us  to  pay  a 
little  bit  more  to  separate  those  employees. 

HEALTH  EFFECTS  OF  PLUTONIUM 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  my  boilermaker  friend,  we  haven't  forgotten 
you. 

This  committee,  through  the  years,  has  received  testimony  from 
many,  many  witnesses,  but  I  always  remember  some  witnesses 
have  come  in  and  testified  about  the  effects  of  plutonium  on  people. 
We  have  had  witnesses  sit  where  you  are  sitting  right  now  say 
they  have  ingested  plutonium,  they  have  handled  plutonium  with- 
out any  ill-effects.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  plutonium,  about  the 
dangers  of  handling  plutonium? 

Mr.  Rudy.  If  not  handled  properly,  it  can  be  dangerous.  If  han- 
dled in  accordance  with  well-established  safety  and  environmental 
procedures,  it  can  be  effectively  managed.  The  surplus  plutonium, 
which  we  are  working  to  disposition,  the  majority  of  it,  is  probably 
in  the  most  safely-engineered  form  of  plutonium  which  we  have.  It 
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is  in  the  form  of  a  plutonium  pit,  which  is  engineered  and  designed 
to  be  safe  from  a  criticality  standpoint. 

It  is  wrapped  in  an  inert  metal  shell  and  it  is  stored  in  contain- 
ers and  systems  which  can  assure  worker  health  and  safety.  The 
Department  recently  completed  its  plutonium  vulnerability  assess- 
ment, which  you  may  be  familiar  with  and  it  indicated  a  series  of 
issues  and  concerns  regarding  some  of  the  inventories  of  materials 
we  presently  have.  The  Department  is  under  way  with  a  response 
to  the  Defense  Board,  what  they  termed  recommendation  94—1,  to 
bring  these  plutonium  inventories  up  to  a  safe  and  secure  interim 
storage  condition.  So  the  Department  takes  this  issue  very  seri- 
ously and  believes  that  we  are  moving  forward  with  a  process  to 
make  these  materials  as  safe  as  possible. 

Mr.  Myers.  If  a  terrorist  should  obtain  plutonium  by  some 
means  and  place  it  in  a  water  tower,  what  would  be  the  threat  and 
danger  to  people  drinking  that  water? 

Mr.  Rudy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wouldn't  really  be  qualified  to  com- 
ment on  the  health  effects.  It  would  depend  on  the  form  in  which 
the  material  was  placed  in  the  tank,  the  quantity  of  the  material 
and  the  route  of  ingestion  of  the  plutonium.  The  greatest  risk  asso- 
ciated with  the  plutonium  is  the  alpha  emission  from  it,  which,  if 
ingested,  can  cause  long-term  health  effects,  cancers. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  we  received  testimony  today — is  there  any 
record  of  anyone  ever  being — suffering  from  plutonium  exposure?  I 
think  we  had  witnesses  here  that  testified  that  there  is  no  record 
of  anybody  ever  being — oh,  we  have?  She  has  a  better  memory  than 
I  have.  Okay. 

Well,  we  have  had  several  witnesses  this  year  testify,  one  say  we 
could  lose  5,000  people  at  DOE  and  never  know  we  lost  them.  We 
had  one  witness,  and  we  had  other  witnesses  say  that  we  over- 
reacted to  the  danger  of  nuclear  materials,  that  we  have  over- 
reacted about  the  security  of,  through  environmental  management. 
So  this  committee,  and  I  don't  think  we  have  any  nuclear  engineers 
on  the  committee,  has  to  rely  upon  witnesses,  and  we  get  conflict- 
ing testimony  that  leaves  us  in  a  dilemma  of  who  do  we  believe? 

So  it  is  a  real  problem,  especially  if  you  can't  remember  what 
happened  25  years  ago.  The  Chairman  and  I  came  on  the  commit- 
tee 25  years  ago  and  I  guess  we  haven't  asked,  or  at  least  I  haven't 
asked  the  proper  questions,  anyway. 

We  have  looked  back  from  Kazakhstan  and  elsewhere  I  guess  a 
considerable  amount  of  weapons-grade  materials  and  it  is  stored 
right  now  at  Oak  Ridge.  How  soon  is  that  going  to  be  disposed  of? 

DISPOSAL  OF  HIGHLY  ENRICHED  URANIUM  FROM  KAZAKHSTAN 

Mr.  Rudy.  We  are  in  the  process  right  now,  in  fact,  the  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation  went  out  for  bids  to  commercial 
vendors  to  blend  that  material  down.  Those  bids  closed  last  Friday 
on  the  10th  of  March,  and  we  believe  we  will  be  able  to  select  a 
bidder  to  blend  this  material  down  by  the  end  of  March.  The  mate- 
rial would  then  be  able  to  be  shipped  out  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee, 
by  the  early  summer  time  frame  and  blending  down  to  low  en- 
riched uranium  could  commence. 
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INTERIM  STORAGE  OF  WEAPONS — USABLE  FISSILE  MATERIALS 

Mr.  Myers.  Now,  in  your  testimony  you  testified  that  there  are 
a  consideration  of  five  interim  storage  sites.  Why  do  we  need  the 
five  interim  storage  sites? 

Mr.  Rudy.  The  locations  that  we  presently  have  for  the  storage 
of  plutonium  include  five,  and  those  are  the  Pantex  plant,  the  Han- 
ford  site,  the  Savannah  River  site,  the  Idaho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory  and  the  Y-12  plant  in  Oak  Ridge.  They  presently  have 
these  materials.  They  are  the  sites  where  these  materials  exist 
right  now.  And  so,  as  we  look  forward  to  the  future,  for  the  pluto- 
nium and  highly  enriched  uranium,  we  are  examining  long-term 
storage  options  of  whether  we  would  maintain  the  storage  at  those 
sites  and  upgrade  it  or  consolidate  storage  to  fewer  sites. 

GEOLOGIC  repository 

Mr.  Myers.  Historically,  because  of  some  reason,  we  have  always 
separated  the  civilian  fuel,  low-grade  or  enriched  uranium,  away 
from  defense.  Why?  Does  any  other  Nation  in  the  world  separate 
the  two?  Is  there  any  reason  whatsoever,  other  than  that  was  what 
originally  conceived,  that  we  didn't  want  the  Defense  Department 
handling  civilian,  but  why?  Can  we  afford — why  do  we  need  to? 

Mr.  Rudy.  Separation  of  the  ultimate  disposal  of  this  kind  of 
fuel?  Under  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  it  was  established  that 
the  repository  would  handle  high-level  waste  and  vitrified  defense, 
and  I  am  not  familiar,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  why  the  distinction 
needed  to  be  made  to  keep  military  spent  fuel  out  of  our  repository. 

Mr.  Myers.  Can  you  think  of  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
stored  together?  It  is  the  same  material,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Rudy.  No.  Military  fuel,  particularly  at  a  higher  enrichment 
level,  may  cause  you  different  engineering  issues  in  terms  of  the 
repository,  but 

Mr.  Myers.  But  aren't  you  going  to  reduce  the  military  waste? 
You  just  talked  about  you  are  going  to  dilute  it. 

Mr.  Rudy.  Yes.  And  we  would  go  to  the  "spent  fuel  standard". 
In  fact,  one  of  the  key  options  we  are  looking  at  is  to  convert  it  and 
put  it  into  spent  fuel,  mixed  oxide  spent  fuel,  which  we  believe  is 
clearly  taking  the  first  step — removing  it  from  a  weapons-usable 
form  where  it  presently  is  to  a  safer  form  as  hard  to  get  at,  if  you 
will,  as  that  which  is  in  commercial  spent  fuel.  And  we  believe  that 
there  are  paths  forward  for  that  spent  fuel  in  a  geologic  repository. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Riggs? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Rudy,  I  want  to  focus 
more  on  the  long-term  issue  of  nuclear  waste  disposal,  and  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  recent  controversy  within  the  scientific  commu- 
nity and  the  Department  of  Energy  that  has  been  reported  in  a  se- 
ries of  articles  in  The  New  York  Times,  the  most  recent  of  which 
is  yesterday's  article,  which  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with — 
"Deadly  nuclear  waste  piles  up  with  no  clear  solution  at  hand." 
And  then  sort  of  a  subheading  here,  "The  stream  of  waste  from  ci- 
vilian and  military  programs  is  now  a  flood." 

And  the  first  thing  I  want  to  do  is  I  want  to  ask  you,  what  steps 
your  agency  is  taking  to  address  this  concern  in  light  of  the  Presi- 
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dent's  recent  announcement  of  further  reductions  in  our  nuclear 
weapons  stockpile. 

Mr.  Rudy.  The  Department  is  examining  the  theories  and  the 
proposals  put  forward  in  the  study  by  Dr.  Bowman  of  Los  Alamos 
Laboratory.  The  predominant  issue  there  relates  to  the  existing  in- 
ventories of  spent  fuel,  which  would  be  destined  to  be  placed  in  a 
geologic  repository.  The  materials  which  we  are 

Mr.  RiGGS.  That  is  Yucca  Mountain? 

Mr.  Rudy.  Potentially  Yucca  Mountain,  if  it  is  proved  to  be  safe 
and  the  appropriate  place. 

The  materials  we  are  speaking  of  are  separated  weapons-usable 
nuclear  materials,  which  if  we  move  them  to  the  "spent  fuel  stand- 
ard" to  convert  them  through  mixed  oxide  fuel  and  bum  them  in 
reactors  would  add  only  marginally  to  the  amount  of  spent  fuel  al- 
ready in  this  country  [deleted]. 

If  we  took  all  of  the  surplus  plutonium  we  have  in  the  military, 
converted  it  to  commercial-grade  spent  fuel,  it  would  be  [deleted] 
of  the  total  spent  fuel  that  this  country  has  on  the  commercial  side. 
There  must  be  a  path  forward  for  that  commercial  spent  fuel.  The 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  indicates  a  geological  repository  as  the 
appropriate  means  of  disposal.  The  Department  believes  that  the 
geologic  disposal  is  appropriate  and  can  be  obtained,  but  the  papers 
of  Dr.  Bowman  are  being  reviewed. 

PLUTONIUM  REPROCESSING 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Let  me  follow-up  on  that  for  just  a  moment,  because 
I  want  to  be  sure  I  am  hearing  you  correctly,  because  the  article 
talks  about  the  world's  civil  reactor  work  pressing  down  the  sepa- 
ration path. 

Mr.  Rudy.  Right. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  It  says,  mainly,  that  of  recycling  the  plutonium  from 
spent  fuel  for  use  in  breeder  reactors. 

Mr.  Rudy.  Correct. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Now,  are  you  endorsing  that  concept  of  separation? 

Mr.  Rudy.  No,  Congressman,  we  are  not  endorsing  that  separa- 
tion. We  don't  reprocess  in  this  country.  What  the  newspaper  arti- 
cle is  referring  to  is  where  foreign  countries  will  take  their  com- 
mercial spent  fuel,  reprocess  it,  dissolve  it  and  extract  the  pluto- 
nium and  other  materials  and  reutilize  those  fuels. 

This  country  does  not  reprocess,  so  we  do  not  add  to  the  inven- 
tories of  separated  plutonium.  On  a  global  basis,  that  is  a  growing 
concern,  because  it  is  separated,  weapons-usable  materials.  But  do- 
mestically in  this  country  we  do  not  create  additional  plutonium 
from  reprocessing.  We  don't  reprocess. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Do  you  seek,  as  this  article  would  tend  to  suggest, 
that  there  is  a  potential  technological  breakthrough  where  you 
would  actually  have  waste  heat  from  the  process  that  could 
produce  electricity? 

Mr.  Rudy.  Waste  heat  from  the  process  of  burning  the  pluto- 
nium? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rudy.  Certainly,  if  it  is  used  in  fuels  and  in  reactors  as  it 
is  in  other  countries,  it  does  produce  electricity.  It  produced  heat 
and  then  electricity  in  this  country  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  In  fact, 
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some  tests  were  done  in  commercial  reactors  utilizing  plutonium  in 
the  form  of  MOX,  mixed  oxide  fuel,  in  commercial  reactors.  It  does 
produce  commercial  electricity. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Why  have  we  moved  away  from  that  then?  Aren't  we 
still  looking  at  that  as  a  viable  use  of  energy  production? 

Mr.  Rudy.  President  Carter  made  the  decision  to  no  longer  pur- 
sue reprocessing  in  this  country  principally  because  of  the  concerns 
of  proliferation  of  separated  plutonium. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Yet  you  have  people,  such  as,  the  Nobel  Laureate  who 
is  quoted  in  the  article  here.  Dr.  Carl  Rubia — I  hope  I  am  pro- 
nouncing that  correctly — an  Italian  physicist.  It  is  a  brilliant  way 
of  solving  the  world's  most  dangerous  problem  by  transferring  a  li- 
ability into  an  asset.  It  means  cleaning  up  at  least  part  of  the  mess 
left  over  from  the  Cold  War. 

Mr.  Rudy.  There  are  proponents  on  either  side.  When  we  look  at 
taking  the  separated  weapons-usable  materials  we  have  presently, 
which  are  coming  out  of  nuclear  weapons,  clearly  moving  them  to 
a  less  weapons-usable  form  is  a  major  improvement  and  an  essen- 
tial step. 

We  believe  that  they  should  be  taken  from  that  weapons-usable 
form  and  converted.  One  of  the  key  options  that  we  are  looking  at 
and  we  will  be  evaluating — from  an  environmental  impact  stand- 
point as  well  as  costs,  and  schedule,  and  policy — is  converting  some 
of  that  material  to  spent  fuel.  We  are  also  looking  at  other  options 
to  render  it  nonweapons-usable.  Vitrification  is  a  key  example  and/ 
or  emplacement  in  a  geologic  repository,  a  deep  bore  hole. 

ADVANCED  REACTOR  CONCEPTS 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Let  me  also  ask  you  very  specifically  about  another 
option  or  alternative  form  of  nuclear  waste  disposal  mentioned  in 
the  article,  and  that  is  the  idea  of  special  reactors,  particularly  the 
co-venture  between  General  Atomics  and  the  Russian  Ministry  of 
Atomic  Energy, 

The  article  says  the  plan  has  no  backing  from  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration, which  in  a  policy  move  decided  to  abandon  all  work  on 
reactors  that  would  bum  plutonium  out  of  fear  that  they  would,  as 
you  suggested  earlier,  foster  global  trade  in  the  deadly  substance. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  Clinton  administration,  then,  would  be 
opposed  to  this  co-venture  between  General  Atomics  and  Russia's 
Ministry  of  Atomic  Energy? 

Mr.  Rudy.  In  our  efforts  at  analyzing  the  options  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  surplus  plutonium,  we  have  screened  out,  chosen  to  screen 
out,  advanced  reactors  or  what  is  referred  to  as  deep-bum  concepts 
for  the  mission  of  plutonium  disposition.  The  principal  reasons  for 
that  are  the  technical  uncertainties.  Many  of  these  concepts,  in 
particular  the  gas  reactor  which  you  mentioned,  have  no  oper- 
ational experience.  One  has  not  been  built.  They  are  being  de- 
signed, but  not  built. 

We  have  no  operational  base.  There  are  new  power  conversion 
aspects  to  the  proposed  reactor  which  have  never  been  integrated 
with  the  proposed  reactor  system.  There  is  a  lot  of  technical  uncer- 
tainty which  means  time,  which  means  cost,  and  would  defer  us 
from  getting  on  with  the  job  of  dispositioning  the  plutonium. 
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Further,  these  reactors  go  beyond  the  "spent  fuel  standard."  The 
technologies,  as  they  have  been  designed,  could  burn  substantial 
amounts  of  the  plutonium  when  it  is  placed  in  the  core.  The  "spent 
fuel  standard",  however,  would  be  sufficient.  The  "spent  fuel  stand- 
ard" being  that  which,  for  example,  we  presently  would  have  in  ex- 
isting light  water  reactors.  These  other  reactors  go  beyond  that  and 
that  would  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask,  if  you  don't  mind,  of  our 
staff,  because  I  want  to  make  sure  I  am  clear,  so  this  would  be  pri- 
marily for  my  own  edification,  but  I  want  to  clarify  whether  Gen- 
eral Atomics  is  seeking  funding  from  this  committee  for  this  par- 
ticular project,  the  co-venture  that  I  just  mentioned  with  Russia's 
Ministry  of  Atomic  Energy.  Do  we  know? 

We  have  in  the  past?  But  that  is  a  project  that  in  the  past  the 
committee  has  funded. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  the  high  temperature  gas  reactors  we  have.  I 
don't  know  about  the  other.  I  don't  think  we  have,  have  we? 

Staff.  I  am  not  sure.  I  would  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Well,  maybe  we  can  look  into  that  a  little  bit  further. 

Mr.  Myers.  High  temperature  gas  reactor,  now  the  helium 

Mr.  Rudy.  In  fact.  Congress,  in  the  budget  of  the  Department 
last  year,  directed  that  certain  funds  be  spent  on  examining  ad- 
vanced reactor  concepts  including  the  gas  reactor  disposition  of  plu- 
tonium and  others 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Were  those  funds  directed  to  the  Department  or 

Mr.  Rudy.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  And  have  those  funds  been  expended? 

Mr.  Rudy.  They  are  in  the  process  of  being  expended,  yes.  The 
Gas  Reactor  Program  goes  back  many  years  and  in  the  last  few 
years  there  have  been  changes  to  the  concept  which  would  include 
the  burning  of  plutonium,  so  those  funds  have  been  directed  to  the 
Department  in  prior  years.  We  are  not  proposing  any  such  funds 
in  the  fissile  materials  disposition  budget  for  the  gas  reactor. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  In  this 

Mr.  Rudy.  In  this  budget. 

GEOLOGIC  REPOSITORY 

Mr.  RiGGS.  In  your  current  request,  okay. 

So  I  guess  what  this  conversation  really  does  is  it  brings  us  back 
to  the  Department's  position  that  the  only  feasible  long-term  dis- 
posal option  is  permanent  burial  underground.  Am  I  understanding 
you  correctly  in  that  regard,  Mr.  Rudy? 

Mr.  Rudy.  For  the  surplus  weapons  plutonium,  we  have  yet  to 
make  a  decision  on  the  process  and  the  mechanisms  by  which  we 
would  render  it  nonweapons-usable  and  then  disposal.  We  are  in 
the  process  of  completing  the  environmental,  technical  and  cost 
work  for  a  variety  of  options.  We  are  now  down  to  11  to  make  the 
decisions  on  the  best  path  forth  for  disposition  of  these  materials. 
If  it  turns  out  that  a  reactor  option  is  the  preferred  option  and  the 
one  that  the  department  would  choose,  then,  yes,  that  would  be 
spent  fuel  which  would  find  its  way  into  a  geologic  repository. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Do  you  have  any  concern  that  the  current  con- 
troversy, particularly  as  reported  in  the  national  media,  is  going  to 
stir  up  the  antisentiments  back  home,  that  is  to  say  in  the  State 
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of  Nevada.  It  is  just  going  to — because  it  seems  to  me  what  this 
does  is  it  kind  of  keeps  the  poUtical  controversy  aUve  and  festering. 

Mr.  Rudy.  It  certainly  raises  another  poHtical  and  pubUc  issue. 
But  the  fact  would  remain  that  there  would  still  be  significant 
quantities  of  commercial  spent  fuel  in  this  country  which  would 
need  to  be  managed  in  some  way. 

We  believe,  and  under  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act,  we  also  be- 
lieve that  the  path  forward  would  be  in  a  geologic  repository.  If  for 
some  reason  that  path  were  not  available,  there  would  still  need 
to  be  ultimate  action  to  that  material. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Quite  clearly,  yes. 

Mr.  Rudy.  Our  position  working  on  the  separated  weapons-usa- 
ble material,  should  we  choose  to  put  it  in  spent  fuel  form,  again, 
is  that  it  would  be  a  small  percentage  of  that  larger  problem,  if  you 
will,  which  would  need  to  be  managed  eventually. 

STORAGE  OF  HIGH  LEVEL  NUCLEAR  WASTE  ON  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
TRIBAL  LAND 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  appreciate  seeing  that  broad  context.  Let  me  ask 
you  one  other  question,  because  this  is  a  new  wrinkle  to  this  whole 
debate  for  me  brought  out  in  this  article  yesterday  in  The  New 
York  Times.  Although  I  think  I  dimly  recall  hearing  some  mention 
of  this  development  beforehand,  this  is  really  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  it  right  in  front  of  me  in  black  and  white,  and  that  is  the  deci- 
sion by  a  New  Mexico  Indian  tribe  to  welcome  the  storage  of  high- 
level  nuclear  waste  from  commercial  reactors  on  their  reservation. 

We  were  talking  about  tribal  lands  held  in  trust  for  this  particu- 
lar American  Indian  tribe  by  the  United  States  of  America.  And  I 
am  wondering,  apparently  according  to  the  article  anyway,  this 
would  be  a  temporary  dump,  and  yet  it  is  opposed  by  the  New  Mex- 
ico State  legislature  and  the  State's  congressional  delegation,  which 
would  be  a  bipartisan  delegation.  What  is  happening  in  this  area, 
and  how  do  we  bring  oversight  to  bear  on  tribal  lands  of  a  sov- 
ereign Indian  nation? 

Mr.  Rudy.  Mr.  Riggs,  that  would  have  to  be  a  question  that  our 
Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  would  be  the 
more  appropriate  office  to  respond  to  that,  and  I  would  be  pleased 
to  take  that  for  the  record  and  get  back  to  you  on  that. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Would  you  please? 

Mr.  Rudy.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Role  of  DOE/Congressional  Oversight  on  Private  Interim  Storage 
Facility  Initiatives  by  Sovereign  Indian  Nations  on  Tribal  Lands 

Officials  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe  of  New  Mexico  and  representatives  of  a 
consortium  of  33  nuclear  power  companies  negotiated  over  the  past  year  the  terms 
of  a  tentative  agreement  that  would  allow  the  consortium  to  store  spent  nuclear  fuel 
on  the  Mescalero  Reservation. 

The  Tribe's  proposal  to  construct  an  independent  spent  nuclear  fuel  storage  facil- 
ity is  a  private  initiative  on  Native  American  Tribal  land.  The  Department  is  not 
a  party  to,  and  has  no  role  in  this  matter.  The  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982, 
as  amended,  does  not  preclude  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  spent  nuclear 
fuel  storage  facility  by  a  private  party.  Such  a  facility  would  have  to  be  Ucensed 
under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  agency  responsible  for  regulating  civilian  nuclear  activities.  The  fa- 
ciUty  would  have  to  meet  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  reqmrements  before  it 
could  be  licensed,  and  would  be  regulated  throughout  its  operation  to  assiu*e  compli- 
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ance  with  public  and  worker  sarfety  and  health  standards,  and  environmental  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Maybe  while  you  are  at  it,  maybe  you  could  put  my 
name  next  to  the  issue  of  long-term  nuclear  waste  disposal  and 
stockpile  reduction  at  the  Department  of  Energy.  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  matters  that  could  come  before  this  particu- 
lar subcommittee,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  I  believe  deserves  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  further  attention  and  discussion.  And  Mr. 
DeGrasse,  did  you  want  to  make  a  comment? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  I  would  just  suggest  that  we  will  ask  Dr.  Drey- 
fus, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Radioactive  Waste  Management — 
I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  him — to  visit  you  or  discuss  fur- 
ther some  of  your  concerns.  So  I  will  bring  this  to  his  attention.  He 
actually,  since  I  had  originally  sort  of  been  asked  by  the  Secretary 
to  help  create  the  Office  of  Fissile  Material  Disposition,  and  we 
have  worked  together  on  this  over  the  last  year,  Mr.  Dreyfus,  every 
time  he  sees  me  in  the  hall  now  after  this  set  of  articles  has  come 
up  and  has  said,  "You  know,  you  have  killed  my  dump  finally."  So 
he  is  a  little  sensitive  certainly  to  the  publicity  that  has  arisen  out 
of  this  particular  article,  set  of  articles. 

It  is  a  more  complex  picture  here.  We  have,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  people  who  did  this  work  at  Los  Alamos,  people  who 
had  a  particular  interest  in  seeing  issues  raised  with  the  reposi- 
tory, because  they  are  seeking  funding  for  accelerator  disposition  of 
waste.  And  so  there  is  concern,  obviously,  whenever  the  salesman 
gets  involved  in  the  science  as  to  how  good  the  science  is.  So  that 
is  one  thing  that  we  might  want  to  bring  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Okay.  Well,  we  will  look  forward  to  that.  But  let  me 
just  close  by  saying  that  I  really  think  this  is  a  terribly  important 
issue,  and  that  we  ought  to  keep  it  in  the  forefront  of  the  discus- 
sion here,  if  not  in  the  public  consciousness. 

You  know,  hopefully,  we  are  living  in  a  safer  world  where  we  can 
continue  to  make  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles,  but  I 
think  that  that  makes  this  issue  all  the  more  important  and  de- 
serving of  some  real  thought  and  long-term  planning. 

Let  me  add  one  other,  pragmatic. little  concern,  and  that  is  that 
there  are  many  Members  of  Congress  who  are  actively  discussing, 
as  you  well  know  these  days,  eliminating  altogether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  And  if  this  doesn't  bring  out  the  critical  role  and 
mission  and  importance  of  a  Federal  Department  of  Energy,  I  don't 
know  what  does. 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you,  Frank.  Thank  you,  again,  very  much  for 
your  testimony  today.  We  each  have  a  series  of  questions  we  will 
provide  for  the  record,  so  we  appreciate  your  cooperation. 

Mr.  Rudy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  realize  we  have  asked  some  questions  today 
maybe  you  were  not  prepared  to  answer,  but  you  had  a  little  more 
answers  than  we  had  questions  at  that.  So  again,  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  testimony. 
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Mr.  DeGrasse.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  the  witnesses  and  questions  and  an- 
swers for  the  record  follow.] 
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FISSILE  MATERIALS  DISPOSITION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Myers;  What  does  the  President's  recent  announcement  that  he  is  declaring  200  tons  of 
fissile  material  excess  mean  to  this  program? 

Mr.  Rudy:  As  a  member  of  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Council,  The  Department  helped  provide 
analysis  and  support  for  deliberations  within  the  Council  on  the  initial  quantities  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  and  plutonium  in  the  U.S.  stockpile  that  could  be  declared  surplus  to  defense  needs. 
Accordingly,  the  quantities  which  the  President  ordered  be  permanently  withdrawn  fi-om  the  U.S. 
nuclear  stockpile  are  within  the  scope  of  the  Department's  planning  for  materials  disposition.  The 
Department's  Fissile  Materials  Disposition  Program  is  responsible  for  the  technical  and 
management  efforts  to  make  and  implement  decisions  on  the  long-term  storage  and  disposition  of 
the  surplus  fissile  materials  that  are  weapons-usable. 

Mr.  Meyers.  How  does  the  office  coordinate  with  other  Departmental  organizations  which 
have  responsibility  for  fissile  materials  such  as  Defense  Programs  and  Environmental 
Management? 

Mr.  Rudy,  Coordination  and  communication  among  the  Offices  of  Fissile  Materials 
Disposition,  Defense  Programs;  Environmental  Management  and  other  program  offices  which 
deal  with  nuclear  matters  is  essential  to  assure  progress  and  avoid  duplication  of  efforts  in  fissile 
materials  management  within  the  Department.  Towards  this  end,  key  policy  issues  and 
recommendations  are  routinely  and  formally  reviewed  and  coordinated  among  these  Departmental 
organizations  prior  to  final  decisions.  Understanding  and  input  to  crosscutting  program  issues  is 
enhanced  through  joint  participation  on  working  groups  and  project  teams.  Drafts  of  key 
correspondence  are  shared  and  program  officials  participate  in  each  other's  meetings,  briefings 
and  conference  calls  related  to  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  expertise  or  assigned  responsibility.  In 
addition,  the  Offices  of  Defense  Programs,  Environmental  Management,  Arms  Control  and 
National  Security,  Nuclear  Energy  and  Fissile  Materials  Disposition  report  to  the  same 
individual—  the  Under  Secretary  of  Energy.  The  coordination  of  efforts  is  enhanced  through  a 
formal  process  of  concurrence  as  well  as  frequent  and  informal  staff  contacts  and  sharing  of 
program  updates  and  issues. 

Mr.  Myers;  Can  you  comment  on  the  proposal  to  use  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  (WPPSS)  reactors  to  bum  plutonium? 

Mr.  Rudy;  Several  commercial  light  water  reactor  projects  were  suspended  in  advanced 
stages  of  construction  in  the  late  1970's  and  early  1980's.  These  reactor  projerts  potentially  could 
be  completed  and  converted  to  missions  involving  surplus  plutonium  disposition.  One  such 
private  sector  venture  was  referred  to  as  the  "Isaiah  Project",  in  which  two  partially  completed 
reactors  in  Washington  State,  WNP-1  on  the  Hanford  Reservation  and  WNP-3  west  of  Olympia, 
would  be  completed.  A  separate  proposal  by  the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System 
(Supply  System)  suggested  using  the  partially  completed  WNP-1  reactor  in  conjunction  with  an 
already  operating  reactor,  WNP-2,  both  located  on  the  Hanford  Reservation. 
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There  already  exists  an  adequate  range  of  other  reactor  alternatives  for  the  disposition  of 
Plutonium  as  evidenced  by  the  proposal  to  consider  use  of  WNP-2,  an  operating  light  water 
reactor.  In  total,  there  are  over  60  operating  light  water  reactors  which  could  potentially  serve 
the  mission  of  surplus  plutonium  disposition. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  dated  January  10,  1995,  Secretary  of  Energy  Hazel  O'Leary 
stated  that  in  the  Department's  view,  any  decision  to  preserve  or  complete  either  WNP-1  or 
WNP-3  should  be  made  by  the  operating  utility  (the  Supply  System)  and  its  customer  (Bonneville 
Power  Administration)  and  that  the  decision  should  appropriately  be  based  upon  the  need  for,  and 
economics  of  these  units  for  the  production  of  electricity  for  the  region  and  not  whether  either 
unit  might  eventually  contribute  to  the  surplus  plutonium  disposition  mission.  The  Supply  System 
has  subsequently  decided  to  terminate  continued  funding  of  preservation  activities  for  its  partially 
completed  units. 

SALE  OF  HIGHLY  ENRICHED  URANIUM 

Mr.  Myers:  Describe  the  Department's  proposal  to  sell  highly  enriched  uranium  and  receive 
$400  million  of  revenues  in  fiscal  year  1996.  What  are  the  potential  problems  with  the  transaction 
or  the  timing'' 

Mr.  Rudy:  The  Department  proposes  to  transfer  approximately  50  metric  tons  of  surplus 
highly  enriched  uranium  and  other  uranium  materials  to  the  United  States  Enrichment  Corporation 
(USEC)  for  blend-down  to  low  enriched  uranium  for  subsequent  use  in  commercial  power 
reactors.  When  the  United  States  Enrichment  Corporation  is  privatized  through  sale,  receipts 
fi-om  the  sale  would  accrue  to  the  US  Treasury.  The  total  receipts  at  the  time  of  sale  would 
include  an  estimated  $400  million  fi-om  the  transferred  uranium  materials. 

There  are  a  number  of  issues  and  factors  that  must  be  addressed  to  enable  the  transfer  of  the 
uranium  and  the  successfiil  privatization  of  USEC.  These  include  completion  of  an  environmental 
analysis  as  required  by  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  for  the  transfer  of  the  uranium 
materials  and  legal,  financial,  and  commercial  market  assessments  and  decisions.  Efforts  are 
underway  within  the  Department,  USEC,  and  the  Administration  to  address  these  issues. 

OPTIONS  FOR  EXCESS  PLUTONIUM  DISPOSITION 

Mr.  Myers:  Please  describe  the  current  options  under  consideration  for  disposing  of  excess 
plutonium  inventories.  What  is  the  process  for  making  a  final  determination  on  the  method  of 
disposal?  When  will  the  decision  be  made? 

Mr.  Rudy:  The  Department  has  recently  completed  a  screening  process  that  considered 
potential  options  for  plutonium  disposition  and  identified  reasonable  alternatives  for  a  subsequent 
detailed  evaluation  to  support  a  Record  of  Decision.  A  total  of  37  options  were  considered,  and 
1 1  of  these  were  identified  as  reasonable  plutonium  disposition  alternatives.  The  1 1  alternatives 
include  two  direct  disposal  options,  four  options  that  involve  immobilization  of  the  plutonium 
along  with  radionuclides  to  provide  a  radiation  barrier,  and  five  options  for  burning  plutonium  in 
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nuclear  reactors.  Each  of  these  options  would  render  the  plutonium  as  difiScult  to  use  in  a 
weapon  as  the  much  greater  quantity  of  residual  plutonium  contained  in  spent  fuel  from 
commercial  reactors.  The  next  phase  of  the  decision  process  will  include  a  detailed  evaluation  of 
the  reasonable  alternatives  in  a  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (PEIS),  along 
with  parallel  analyses  addressing  technical,  schedule,  economic  and  non-proliferation 
considerations.  Under  the  current  program  schedule,  this  will  result  in  the  identification  of 
preferred  alternatives  in  the  draft  PEIS  scheduled  for  December  1995  and  a  Record  of  Decision 
by  August  1996. 

"TRIPLE  PLAY"  REACTOR 

Mr.  Myers:  Interest  has  been  expressed  in  a  "triple  play"  reactor  which  would  make  tritium, 
bum  plutonium,  and  generate  electricity.  Can  you  discuss  the  feasibility,  timing  and  economics  of 
disposing  of  plutonium  in  this  new  reactor  concept?  Is  it  necessary  to  build  a  new  reactor  to  bum 
plutonium  or  can  plutonium  fuel  be  used  in  existing  reactors? 

Mr.  Rudy:  A  "triple  play"  or  multi-purpose  reactor,  is  one  which  would  be  capable  of  the 
production  of  tritium,  disposition  of  plutonium,  and  generation  of  electricity.  The  Department  is 
currently  evaluating  reactor  technologies  for  the  new  tritium  production  source  as  well  as  for  the 
multi-purpose  mission  of  producing  tritium  and  disposing  of  plutonium  in  the  Programmatic 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  Tritium  Supply  and  Recycling.  The  combination  of 
environmental  analysis  in  the  tritium  PEIS  along  with  technical,  nonproliferation,  budgetary  and 
economic  analyses  will  form  the  basis  for  a  decision  on  a  multi-purpose  reactor  as  early  as  the  end 
of  this  year. 

The  Department  is  also  planning  to  evaluate  five  additional  reactor  options  for  the  mission  of 
surplus  plutonium  disposition  under  the  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  long- 
term  storage  and  disposition  of  surplus  fissile  materials.  If  new  reactors  were  to  be  selected  for 
each  mission  (tritium  production  and  plutonium  disposition),  combining  the  two  missions  in 
common  reactors  would  save  money.  However,  building  a  new  reactor(s)  would  take  several 
years  (-12-15  yrs)  and  thus  dictate  the  earliest  start  date  for  reactor  disposition  of  surplus 
plutonium.  If  new  reactors  are  not  selected  for  both  missions,  there  is  essentially  no  savings  with 
the  "triple  play"  reactor.  However,  at  this  point  in  our  analysis,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary 
to  build  new  reaaors  to  dispose  of  plutonium.  There  are  over  sbrty  existing  U.S.  light  water 
reactors  that  are  capable  of  contributing  to  this  mission.  In  addition,  the  CAhfDU  (Canadian) 
reactors  may  be  viable  options  for  plutoniimi  diqx>sition. 
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INVENTORY  OF  nSSILE  MATERIALS 

Mr.  Myers:  Please  provide  a  chart  diowing  the  inventmy  of  fissile  materials  by  site  and  type 
of  material. 

Mr.  Rudy.  The  attached  table  references  afl  fissile  materials  owned  by  the  United  States 
Government   Those  materials  in  the  custody  of  the  Department  of  Defense  include  the  nuclear 
weapons  stockpile  and  naval  propulsion  reactors.  The  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  is  comprised  of 
aaive  weapons,  inactive  weapons,  and  retired  weapons  waiting  to  be  returned  to  the  Department 
of  Energy. 


TABLE  VELETEV 
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ACCELERATOR  TRANSMUTATION 

Chairman  Myers.    Please  describe  the  Accelerator  Transmutation  of  Waste 
Program.  What  are  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  this  approach?  What  funding 
was  spent  on  this  program  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996? 

Mr.  Rudy.  The  Accelerator  Transmutation  of  Waste  (ATW)  is  a  program  that  has 
been  proposed  by  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  since  approximately  1989.  This 
program  proposes  to  develop  a  particle  accelerator  to  induce  reactions  with 
radionuclides  contained  in  nuclear  waste.  These  reactions  or  "transmutation"  would 
create  non-radioactive  species.  In  addition  to  an  accelerator  component,  the  concept 
would  require  a  significant  chemical  separations  effort  to  partition  waste  materials  before 
they  are  introduced  into  the  accelerator.  Additional  waste  separations  would  be  required 
after  irradiation  of  waste  streams  in  an  accelerator. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  approach  have  been  described  in  two 
recent  reports.   The  most  recent  report  was  prepared  by  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  and  is  entitled  "Developing  Technology  to  Reduce  Radioactive  Waste  May  Take 
Decades  and  be  Costly,"  GAO/RCED-94-16,  December  1993.  This  report  concluded 
that  if  transmutation  could  be  proved  technically  and  economically  feasible,  and  if 
nuclear  power  continues  to  be  used  in  the  United  States,  then  transmutation  may  have  a 
role  in  a  new  generation  of  power-producing  nuclear  reactors  that  would  bum  their  own 
waste,  (page  38)  The  report  concluded,  however,  that  it  appears  not  to  be  practical  at 
this  point  to  pursue  transmutation  primarily  to  address  the  existing  radioactive  waste 
problem.  The  second  report  was  prepared  by  Lawrence  Uvermore  National  Laboratory 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste 
Management.  It  is  entitled,  "Impacts  of  New  Developments  in  Partitioning  and 
Transmutation  of  the  Disposal  of  High  Level  Nuclear  Waste  in  a  Mined  Geologic 
Repository,"  UCRL  ID- 109203,  March  1992.  This  report  provides  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  partitioning  and  transmutation  of  waste  by  accelerators  and  nuclear  reactors.  The 
report  has  two  principal  conclusions:  (1)  partitioning-transmutation  is  neither  an 
alternative  to  a  current  geologic  disposal  program  nor  essential  to  its  success;  and  (2) 
there  remain  no  cost  or  safety  incentives  to  introduce  partitioning-transmutation  into  the 
high  level  waste  management  system,  (page  1-2) 

As  you  are  aware,  a  third  major  report  on  transmutation  of  nuclear  waste  is 
currently  being  completed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  this  report  will  compare 
and  evaluate  the  various  transmutation  concepts.  The  final  report  of  this  study  will  be 
issued  later  this  year. 

There  is  no  direct  DOE  funding  being  spent  on  transmutation  of  waste  program 
in  fiscal  yezirs  1994,  1995,  nor  is  any  planned  for  fiscal  year  1996.   It  is  our 
understanding,  however,  that  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  has  used  laboratory  direct 
funds  for  approximately  five  years  to  promote  the  ATW  concept.  Should  the  NA'S  study 
provide  a  basis  for  funding  transmutation  in  future  years,  we  will,  of  course,  revisit  this 
funding  decision. 
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ACCELERATOR  CONVERSION  OF  PLUTONIUM 

Mr.  Myers:  Please  describe  the  accelerator  conversion  of  plutonium  program.  What  are  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  this  approach?  What  funding  was  spent  on  this  program  in  fiscal 
years  1994,  1995,  and  1996? 

Mr.  Rudy:  Accelerator  based  conversion  (ABC)  of  plutonium  would  use  a  proton  linear 
accelerator  to  increase  the  speed  of  protons  which  would  collide  with  a  heavy  metal  such  as 
tungsten,  and  cause  spallation  neutrons  to  come  oflF.  These  neutrons  would  be  channeled  to  a 
sub-critical  reactor  where  they  would  be  used  to  support  the  conversion  of  plutonium  to  non- 
fissile  material  by  fission.  One  such  system  would  utilize  a  sub-critical  molten  salt  reactor  in 
which  a  slurry  of  cehain  salts,  in  which  plutonium  had  been  dissolved,  would  be  fed  into  the 
reactor  and  circulated. 

The  key  advantage  of  the  accelerator-based  conversion  (ABC)  concept  is  that  over  time  it  could 
destroy  a  large  percentage  of  the  plutonium.  There  are,  however,  significant  technical  issues  and 
R&D  which  would  need  to  be  completed.  This  would  equate  to  a  long  research  and  development 
program,  extensive  delay  in  starting  the  disposition  of  plutonium  and  high  cost.  In  addition,  the 
accelerator-baSed  conversion  concept  of  plutonium  would  result  in  at  least  the  same  amount  of 
waste  products  as  a  reactor.  Considerably  more  waste  would  be  generated  by  processing 
operations.  The  technical  uncertainty  and  risks  regarding  the  ABC  concept  indicate  many  years  of 
development  work  would  be  required  to  resolve  issues  before  such  a  system  could  be  relied  on. 

Funding  within  the  Department  for  accelerator  based  conversion  of  plutonium  was  $1  million  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995.  No  fiinding  is  requested  for  accelerator  destruction  of 
plutonium  in  FY  1996.  The  1996  proposal  reflects  the  fact  that  given  the  lack  of  technical 
maturity  and  the  attendant  increased  time  and  cost  which  would  need  to  be  incurred  before  the 
ABC  alternatives  could  become  available,  the  Department  has  chosen  not  to  carry  it  forward  for 
further  analysis  under  the  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the  long-term 
storage  and  disposition  of  surplus  weapons-usable  fissile  materials. 

PLUTONIUM  RESOURCE  CENTER 

Mr  Myers:  Please  describe  the  role  of  the  Plutonium  Resource  Center  in  Texas.  What 
products  did  this  center  provide  to  the  Department  in  fiscal  year  1995?  What  is  the  funding  level 
in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996? 

Mr.  Rudy:  The  Plutonium  Resource  Center  in  Amarillo  Texas  was  established  under  a 
cooperative  agreement  between  the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  State  of  Texas  in  early  FY 
1995.  The  Center  is  comprised  of  a  consortium  of  Texas  Universities.  To  date,  in  addition  to  its 
start  up  efforts,  the  Center  has  focused  on  three  principal  areas  of  support.  The  first  involves  the 
establishment  of  a  Senior  Technical  Review  Group  of  independent,  nationally  recognized  experts 
who  support  the  Center  in  reviews  of  key  issues,  decisions,  and  work  involved  with  the 
Department's  fissile  materials  disposition  program  including  review  of  the  results  of  the  initial 
screening  of  alternatives  for  the  disposition  of  weapons-usable  materials.  The  second  area  of 
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activity  by  the  Center  involves  support  of  the  Joint  U.S.-Rusaan  Plutonium  Dispoation  Study. 
The  Center  has  the  coordination  lead  for  this  joint  study.  The  university  consortium  has  assigned 
individuals  to  each  of  the  technical  teams  to  provide  general  support,  technical  input,  and 
coordination  for  the  joint  study.  Furthermore,  the  university  consortium  will  provide  funding  for 
the  Russian  side  of  this  joint  study.  Third,  the  Plutonium  Resource  Center  has  begun  to  develop 
a  decision  analysis  methodology  for  decisions  on  surplus  plutonium  disposition  technologies.  The 
University  of  Texas  has  nationally  recognized  expertise  in  decision  methodology.  A  team  is 
evaluating  the  decisions  that  have  to  be  made  and  the  type  of  information  that  will  have  to  be 
developed  in  the  technical,  schedule,  cost,  and  other  areas  in  order  to  provide  the  basis  for 
decisions  in  the  selection  of  the  preferred  alternatives  and  the  record  of  decision  for  surplus 
plutonium  disposition. 

Other  areas  that  are  to  be  undertaken  include:  support  in  analysis  of  reactor  alternatives  for 
plutonium  disposition;  public  outreach  on  fissile  materials;  environmental  data  collection  and 
analysis;  support  of  highly-enriched  uranium  vuhierability  assessment  eflForts,  and  saft^  studies 
concerning  the  range  of  activities  at  the  Pantex  plant.  In  addition  to  the  specific  tasks  providing 
support  across  all  areas  of  the  Fissile  Materials  Disposition  Program,  the  Center  serves  to 
demonstrate  the  Department's  interest  in  protecting  the  environment,  health,  and  safety  of 
populations  adjacent  to  its  sites  and  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  State  to  &cilitate  the 
State's  exercise  of  its  responsibilities  to  its  citizens  and  the  public  in  general.  The  Center  will 
serve  as  an  independent  source  of  scientific  and  technical  information  on  issues  relating  to  the 
storage,  disposition,  potential  utilization  and  transportation  of  plutonium,  high  explosives,  and 
other  hazardous  materials  generated  fi-om  nuclear  weapons  dismantlement. 

The  Center  was  not  formed  until  FY  1995.  Accordingly,  there  were  no  FY  1994  fiinds  directed  at 
this  effort    The  fimding  for  FY  1995  is  $9  million  and  the  fimding  request  for  FY  1996  is 
$10  million.  The  Plutonium  Resource  Center  is  assigned  program  work  in  various  areas  of  the 
overall  Fissile  Materials  EHsposition  Program. 

FUNDING  FOR  TECHNICAL  INTEGRATION, 
SUPPORT  AND  ASSOCIATED  TECHNOLOGIES 

Mr.  Myers:'  Funding  for  technical  integration,  support  and  associated  technologies 
increases  significantly  in  fiscal  year  1996.  Please  provide  a  detailed  breakout  of  activities  and 
fimding  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 

Mr.  Rudy:  The  fimding  for  technical  integration,  support  and  associated  technologies  has 
increased  fi-om  $13.8  million  in  FY  1995,  the  first  year  of  the  Fissile  Materials  Disposition 
Program,  to  a  request  for  $19.7  million  in  FY  1996.  This  increase  reflects  the  progress  in  the 
program  as  it  moves  fi-om  early  planning  and  analysis  to  research  and  demonstration  necessary  to 
support  a  record  of  decision  and  its  implementation  in  late  1996. 

The  specific  activities  of  this  effort  include  technologies  that  are  conmion  to  various  disposition 
alternatives  such  as  the  development  of  pit  disassembly,  plutonium  conversion,  and  demonstration 
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of  demilitarization  of  pits.  All  disposition  alternatives  require  these  technologies  as  the  initial 


AMARILLO  NATIONAL  RESOURCE  CENTER  FOR  PLUTONIUM 

Mr.  Chapman:  Has  DOE,  within  its  $70  million  budget  request  for  fissile  materials  control  and 
disposition  within  its  Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activities  account,  allocated  $10  million  for  the 
Amarillo  National  Resource  Center  for  Plutonium? 

Mr.  Rudy.  Yes.  The  Department's  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  for  fissile  materials 
disposition  activities  contains  $10  million  for  the  Amarillo  National  Resource  Center  for 
Plutonium.  The  Center  is  assigned  program  work  in  various  areas  of  the  overall  Fissile  Materials 
Disposition  Program  and  is  shown  in  a  table  which  I  would  like  to  insert  for  the  record.  The 
information  follows: 


($  in  thousands) 

FY  1996 

Long-Term  Storage 

1.300 

Disposition  Options 

2.200 

Technical  Integration  and 

Associated  Technologies 

1.950 

Center  Management  and 

Administration 

2,550 

Pantex  Safety  Studies 

2.000 

$10,000 
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WORKER  AND  COMMUNITY  TRANSITION 

Mr.  Myers.  Describe  the  types  of  activities  that  are  funded  in  this  program. 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  The  Office  of  Worker  and  Community  Transition  provides  policy 
guidance  and  oversight  of  all  the  Department's  activities  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  work  force 
reductions  on  the  workers  and  communities  near  our  facilities.  Our  budget  provides  for  the  costs 
of  work  force  restructuring  associated  with  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  production  and  the 
subsequent  reduction  in  our  Defense  Programs.  We  depend  on  program  organizations  to  fund 
adjustment  assistance  related  to  increasing  efficiency. 

Mr.  Myers.  How  do  these  activities  differ  from  the  economic  development  and  worker 
conversion  activities  funded  in  the  Environmental  Management  program? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  The  activities  are  very  similar  in  many  cases.  The  difference  centers  on 
the  reasons  for  the  work  force  reduction.  The  Department  has  determined  that  in  cases  where  the 
reductions  are  attributable  to  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  production  it  is  appropriate  to  fund 
the  activities  in  a  separately  identified  budget  line  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  Section 
3161  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  Fiscal  Year  1 993 .  In  cases  where  the 
reductions  stem  from  business  decisions  as  a  result  of  increased  efficiency,  budget  reductions  or 
changed  mission  other  than  nuclear  weapons  production  the  Secretary  judged  it  appropriate  to 
fund  those  activities  as  a  cost  of  business  within  the  affected  program  budget 

Mr.  Myers.  Will  any  funds  in  this  program  be  used  to  augment  funding  for  the  recently 
announced  layoffs  of  1 8,000  employees  at  Environmental  Management  sites? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  The  reduction  of  19,000  employees  over  Fiscal  Years  1995  and  1996  at 
Department  of  Energy  sites  includes  both  employees  whose  separation  is  a  result  of  the 
termination  of  the  nuclear  production  mission  as  well  as  workers  who  will  be  separated  to  meet 
budget  and  efficiency  requirements  in  the  Environmental  Management  program.  For  instance, 
most  of  the  employees  to  be  separated  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  as  well  as  many  workers  at 
Pinellas,  Rocky  Rats,  Mound,  and  Savannah  River,  are  the  result  of  the  end  of  the  nuclear 
production  mission.  The  budget  request  of  $100  million  reflects  our  best  estimate  of  the  costs 
associated  with  these  workers.  The  up  to  $200  million  identified  in  the  Environmental 
Management  budget  for  this  contingency  reflects  expected  costs  to  that  program. 

Mr.  Myers.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  funding  provided  to  each  site  since  the  program 
was  initiated? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  Table  1  included  with  my  prepared  statement  details  expenditures  to  date 
on  work  force  restructuring  plans  at  the  various  sites  across  the  complex.  Work  force 
restructuring  plans  associated  with  reductions  that  will  occur  in  Fiscal  Year  1995  and  1996  are 
currendy  under  development  and  review  and  no  detailed  cost  data  is  available  for  them  at  this 
time.  I  am  confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  execute  these  plans  within  the  target  of  an  average 
$25,000  per  affected  employee. 
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Mr.  Myers.  Provide  a  chart  showing  by  site  the  number  of  employee  reductions  in  fiscal 
year  1994,  1995,  and  1996,  the  costs  of  the  program,  and  the  average  cost  per  employee. 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  Table  2  included  with  my  prepared  statement  details  the  expected 
reductions  at  each  site  between  fiscal  years  1994-1996.  Table  3  describes  the  employment  trends 
at  each  site  since  1988.  As  I  have  noted,  the  specific  costs  associated  with  past  reductions  are 
reflected  in  table  1  and  data  is  not  yet  available  for  plans  currently  under  review  for  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996,  but  we  fully  expect  them  to  average  no  more  than  the  target  of  $25,000  per 
separated  employee. 

Mr.  Myers.  Provide  a  list  of  all  project?;  and  the  amount  of  funding  for  each  economic 
development  initiative  funded  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  proposed  for  1996. 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  1  am  providing  a  listing  of  the  economic  development  projects  funded  to 
date  which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record.  Our  anticipation  is  tfiat  for  fiscal  year  1996  no 
additional  economic  development  projects  will  be  funded  within  the  $100  million  we  are 
requesting  beyond  planning  grants  and  technical  assistance-roughly  $5  million.  This  reflects  our 
judgment  that  the  limited  funds  we  are  requesting  can  best  be  ^plied  directiy  to  work  force 
restructuring.  The  information  follows: 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 
($  in  thousands) 

Site/Project  FY  1994    FY  1995 

Hanford  Site 

Agri-Business  Technology 

Commercialization/Development  Ctr     $    100    $ 
Tri-City  Industrial  Development  Council     114       113 
Hanford  Economic  Transition  Initiative  6,000 

Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 

Eastern  Idaho  Economic  Development 

Council  Planning  Grant  325 

Kansas  City  Plant 

Near  Term  Initiatives  700 

Mound  Plant 

Economic  Development  Seed  Money  4,000 

Community  Reuse  Org.  Planning  Grant         500 
City  of  Miamisburg  Economic  Development 

Plan  5,950     4,100 

Nevada  Test  Site 

Communication  System  for  State  Economic 

Development  Authorities  200 

Solar  Enterprise  Zone  Project  3,000 

Oak  Ridge  Reservation 

Manufacturing  Skills  Campus  17,302 

Manufacturing  Technology  Centers  10,000 

Technology  2020  1,500 

Regional  Eco.  Development  Initiatives  2,850 

Pinellas  Plant 

Economic  Development  Seed  Money  4,000 

Tampa  Bay  Transition  Task  Force  500 

Near  Term  Initiatives  6,000 

Rocky  Flats  Plant 

Economic  Development  Seed  Money  4,000 

Community  Assistance  500 

National  Conversion  Pilot  Project  500     9,000 

Assess  NCPP  83 

Savannah  River  Site 

Community  Assistance  2,810 


funding  from  EM  facilities  transition  budget 
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AVERAGE  COST  FOR  PROPOSED  EM  LAYOFFS 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Department  has  indicated  that  some  force  reductions  cost  significantly 
more  than  the  $25,000  average  assumed  for  this  program.  What  is  the  average  cost  expected  to 
be  for  the  proposed  layoffs  at  Environmental  Management  facilities? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  As  Table  1  included  in  my  prepared  statement  indicates,  v/otk  force 
restructuring  plans  to  date  have  averaged  between  $9,103  and  $70,630  at  the  different  sites.  The 
overall  average  is  $26,762.  These  differences  reflect  variations  in  seniority  and  salary  of  positions 
identified  as  excess  to  future  mission  requirements,  as  well  as  different  incentives  provided  to 
minimize  adverse  impacts  on  workers.  One  of  the  major  factors  in  driving  up  average  costs  is  the 
use  of  early  retirement  incentives,  which  have  averaged  to  date  approximately  $50,000  for  that 
component  alone.  Other  components  have  averaged  considerably  less,  bringing  the  overall 
average  to  the  $26,000  figure.  Our  expectation  is  that  plans  that  will  be  implemented  in  the 
coming  fiscal  years  will  utilize  this  option  less  frequentiy,  and  will  have  fewer  employees  who  are 
eligible,  since  many  sites  have  offered  this  option  in  recent  years.  As  a  resuh  we  arc  confident 
that  the  average  cost  for  proposed  layoffs  at  Environmental  Management  facilities  will  come 
within  our  $25,000  average  cost  goal. 

INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  APPLIED  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Myers.  What  is  the  status  of  funding  for  the  International  Center  for  Applied 
Research? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  The  Department  has  requested  a  reprogramming  of  funds  to  support  the 
International  Center  for  Applied  Research. 

CONTINUATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Myers.  This  program  was  created  in  1993  as  a  result  of  the  change  in  work  force  as 
defense  nuclear  production  facilities  were  closed.  The  bulk  of  tiiat  effort  has  been  completed. 
Why  is  the  Department  continuing  to  request  funding  for  this  activity? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  As  I  noted  earlier,  a  portion  of  the  approximately  19,000  employees  we 
expect  to  separate  during  the  current  and  coming  fiscal  year  are  directly  related  to  the  cessation  of 
the  defense  production  mission.  Whereas  in  the  past  this  budget  line  reflected  the  bulk  of  the 
Department's  overall  spending  on  work  force  restructoring,  in  the  1996  budget  request  it  reflects 
only  about  one  third  of  what  we  expect  to  spend. 
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WORKER  RETRAINING 

Mr.  Myers.  How  many  workers  have  been  retrained?  Have  all  those  who  received 
training  found  new  jobs? 

Mr.  DeGrasse.  In  the  major  restructuring  efforts  undertaken  in  1993  and  1994,  which  is 
the  latest  data  we  have  available,  approximately  2,600  employees  received  retraining  either  in  the 
form  of  tuition  assistance,  or  to  qualify  for  other  positions  with  Department  of  Energy 
contractors.  One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  work  force  restructuring,  as  evidenced  by 
experience  in  the  private  sector,  is  tracking  separated  employees  to  determine  how  quickly  they 
found  new  employment  and  at  what  compensation  level.  Our  office  is  developing  a 
comprehensive  tracking  system  to  provide  us  with  the  best  available  data  beginning  with  the 
Kansas  City  site  which  experienced  major  reductions  in  1994.  We  do  have  some  preliminary  data 
that  I  can  share.  For  instance,  280  employees  were  reassigned  to  other  jobs  with  Martin  Marietta 
at  the  Oak  Ridge  site  as  a  result  of  training  provided.  At  Mound,  in  Ohio,  108  employees 
specifically  found  employment  as  a  direct  result  of  outplacement  assistance  provided  at  that  site. 
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Statement  of  Gregory  P.  Rudy 

Acting  Director 

Office  of  Fissile  Materials  Disposition 

U.S.  Department  of  Energy 

FY  1996  Appropriations  Hearings 


INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the 
Department  of  Energy's  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  request  for  Fissile  Materials  Disposition. 

Today  the  community  of  nations  faces  an  evolving  nuclear  danger  that  in  many  ways  is  more 
onerous  than  the  nuclear  danger  we  all  lived  under  through  the  years  of  the  Cold  War.  During  the 
Cold  War  the  principal  nuclear  danger  was  nuclear  war  between  the  superpowers.  The  danger 
was  clear,  visible,  and  well  characterized.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  brought  the  arms  and 
nuclear  materials  production  race  to  a  close  between  the  superpowers  and,  as  a  result,  significant 
quantities  of  plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium  have  become  surplus  to  defense  needs  in  both 
the  U.S.  and  Russia.  Continued  implementation  of  arms  reduction  agreements  will  result  in 
further  weapons  dismantlements  and  increases  in  surplus  stockpiles  of  weapons-usable  fissile 
materials. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  economic  and  social  challenges  feced  by  the  newly 
forming  democracies  of  its  former  states,  there  is  a  serious  risk  of  nuclear  proliferation  fi-om  these 
growing  stockpiles.  Nuclear  weapons  or  materials  could  fall  into  the  hands  of  terrorists  or  non- 
nuclear  nations  through  theft  or  diversion  of  these  fissile  materials  in  the  former  Soviet  states. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report  on  the  management  and  disposition  of  excess  weapons 
plutonium  characterized  this  as  a  "clear  and  present  danger".  This  nuclear  danger  is  in  many  ways 
more  difilise,  harder  to  manage  and  more  dangerous  than  the  nuclear  tensions  of  the  Cold  War 


In  response  to  the  growing  threat  of  nuclear  proliferation,  the  Administration  has  established  a 
comprehensive  nonproliferation  policy  and  fi-amework  for  action.  Consistent  with  the  President's 
Nonproliferation  and  Export  Control  Policy  of  September  1993,  the  focus  of  our  nonproliferation 
efforts  is  five-fold:  secure  nuclear  materials  in  the  former  Soviet  Union;  assure  safe,  secure  long- 
term  storage  and  disposition  of  surplus  fissile  materials;  establish  transparent  and  irreversible 
nuclear  reductions;  strengthen  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  regime;  and  control  nuclear  exports. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  national  security  programs  and  its  national  laboratories  are 
contributing  unique  scientific  and  technological  skills  and  facilities  to  support  U.S.  efforts  within 
each  of  these  areas.  We  are  applying  our  expertise  in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
improved  systems  for  the  control  and  disposition  of  nuclear  materials,  in  both  a  domestic  and 
international  context.  The  very  source  of  nuclear  weapons  and  weapons-usable  fissile  materials 
development  is  also  the  center  of  the  scientific  and  technological  effort  to  help  contain  and 
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I  the  threat  of  nuclear  proliferation.  We  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  sense  of 
urgency  for  this  mission,  and  we  have  the  ability  and  resolve  to  accomplish  it. 

THE  DEPARTMENTTS  PROGRAM 
FOR  FISSILE  MATERIALS  DISPOSITION 

Within  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Fissile  Materials  Disposition  Program  directs  the 
Department's  technical  and  management  efforts  aimed  at  providing  for  the  safe,  secure, 
environmentally  sound  long-term  storage  of  all  weapons-usable  fissile  materials  and  the 
disposition  of  weapons-usable  fissile  materials  declared  surplus  to  our  national  defense  needs. 
The  Program's  efforts  include  technical,  schedule,  cost,  and  environmental  analyses,  as  well  as 
research  and  development  necessary  to  support  and  then  implement  long-term  storage  and 
disposition  decisions.  For  Fiscal  Year  1996,  the  budget  request  for  this  Program  is  $70  million 
which  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  testimony.  The  sections  which  follow  describe  the  current  and 
planned  activities  for  the  Department's  Fissile  Materials  Disposition  Program. 

Last  year,  as  a  member  of  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Council,  the  Department  helped  provide  analysis 
and  support  for  deliberations  within  the  Council  on  the  initial  quantities  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  and  plutonium  in  the  U.S.  stockpile  that  could  be  declared  surplus  to  defense  needs.  On 
March  1st,  to  further  demonstrate  commitment  to  the  goals  of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  the  President  announced  that  he  has  ordered  that  200  tons  of  fissile  material  (plutonium 
and  highly  enriched  uranium)  be  permanently  withdrawn  fi-om  the  U.S.  nuclear  stockpile.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  10  tons  of  highly  enriched  uranium  made  available  last  year  for  international 
safeguards  at  the  Oak  Ridge,  Y-12  facility.  The  Department's  Fissile  Materials  Disposition 
Program  provides  the  technical  and  management  focus  to  make  and  implement  decisions  on  the 
long-term  storage  and  disposition  of  the  directly  weapons-usable  fissile  materials. 

The  Department's  Fissile  Materials  Disposition  Program  also  provides  the  lead  technical  support 
to  the  President's  Interagency  Working  Group  on  Plutonium  Disposition.  The  Interagency 
Working  Group  coordinates  the  U.S.  Government's  evaluation  of  options  for  the  disposition  of 
surplus  plutonium  taking  into  account  national  and  international  security  and  policy 
considerations.  The  Working  Group  is  co-chaired  by  the  White  House  OflBce  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  and  the  National  Security  Council.  In  addition  to  the  Department  of  Energy, 
the  working  group  includes  the  Department  of  State,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  As  directed  by  the  President,  efforts  of 
the  Interagency  Working  Group  include  conducting  joint  technical  studies  with  Russia  concerning 
disposition  options  for  surplus  plutonium.  The  Department  of  Energy  has  the  technical  lead  for 
these  joint  U.S./Russian  studies. 
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DEFINING  THE  PATH  FORWARD 
FOR  LONG-TERM  STORAGE  &  DISPOSITION 

The  Program's  eflForts  are  focused  on  completing  the  analyses  and  research  necessary  to  enable 
informed  decisions  on  long-term  storage  and  disposition  of  surplus  fissile  materials.  The  Program 
is  completing  technical,  schedule,  and  cost  analyses  and  environmental  analyses  consistent  with 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  The  results  of  the  environmental  analyses  together  with 
information  fi-om  technical  and  economic  studies,  national  policy  objectives,  and  public  input  will 
form  the  basis  for  Record(s)  of  Decision  regarding  the  long-term  storage  of  all  weapons-usable 
fissile  materials  and  the  disposition  of  weapons-usable  fissile  materials  declared  surplus  to  national 
defense  needs. 

ANALYSES  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  ACT 

In  June  of  last  year,  the  Department  issued  a  Notice  of  Intent  (NOI)  to  prepare  a  Programmatic 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (PEIS)  on  the  storage  and  disposition  of  fissile  materials.  As 
part  of  this  effort,  the  Department  announced  its  intent  to  hold  public  meetings  to  assist  in 
determining  the  appropriate  scope  of  the  PEIS.  These  scoping  eflForts  included  a  series  of  public 
meetings  which  provided  for  substantive  dialogue,  and  direct  public  and  industry  involvement  in 
the  formulation  of  the  scope  of  the  PEIS.  In  total,  12  scoping  meetings  were  held  across  the 
country  between  August  and  October  of  1994.  These  scoping  meetings  were  attended  by  over 
1,200  attendees  and  generated  thousands  of  comments  and  suggestions  regarding  the  proposed 
scope  of  the  PEIS.  In  addition,  numerous  written  comments  were  received.  Subsequent  to  the 
formal  scoping  meetings,  separate  public  meetings  focusing  on  plutonium  disposition  options  and 
highly  enriched  uranium  disposition  options  were  held.  These  meetings  were  likewise  well 
attended  by  the  public  and  industry  and  served  to  advance  the  dialogue  on  fissile  materials  storage 
and  disposition. 

STANDARDS  FOR  MANAGING  THE  RISKS  OF  SURPLUS  FISSILE  MATERIALS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  scoping  process,  the  Department  noted  its  intent  to  use  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  report.  Management  and  Disposition  of  Excess  Weapons  Plutonium,  as  the 
starting  point  for  evaluating  the  alternatives  for  the  long-term  storage  and  disposition  of  fissile 
materials.     In  its  report,  the  Academy  recommended  standards  for  managing  the  risks  associated 
with  surplus  weapons  plutonium.  The  Department  obtained  public  comment  on  the 
appropriateness  of  these  standards  during  its  PEIS  scoping  eflForts.  The  standards  noted  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  mclude: 

The  Stored  Weapons  Standard:  The  high  standards  of  security  and  accounting  ^plied  to 
storage  of  nuclear  weapons  should  be  maintained  for  weapons-usable  fissile  materials 
throughout  the  process  of  dismantlement,  storage  and  disposition.  The  Academy  concluded 
that  storage  should  not  be  extended  indefinitely  because  of  nonproliferation  risks  and  the 
negative  impact  that  it  would  have  on  arms  redurtion  objectives. 
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The  Spent  Fuel  Standard:    Options  for  long-term  disposition  of  plutonium  should  seek  to 
meet  a  "spent-fuel  standard"  in  which  the  plutonium  is  made  as  inaccessible  for  weapons  use 
as  the  much  larger  and  growing  quantity  of  plutonium  that  exists  in  spent  nuclear  fuel  from 
commercial  power  reactors. 

For  world-wide  context,  slightly  more  than  100  metric  tons  of  separated  plutonium  are  in 
commercial  stockpiles  today.  Projections  show  that  the  rate  of  use  of  this  plutonium  will  catch  up 
to  the  rate  of  separation  at  the  earliest  in  the  year  2000,  with  a  peak  accumulation  of  about  150 
tons  of  separated  plutonium  remaining  in  commercial  stockpiles.  Annually,  approximately  70 
metric  tons  of  plutonium  is  produced  in  worid-wide  commercial  reactor  operations.  By  the  year 
2000,  a  total  of  approximately  1,390  metric  tons  of  plutonium  will  have  been  produced  in  the 
spent  fuel  of  commercial  reactors.  This  compares  to  an  approximate  total  of  100  metric  tons  of 
surplus  plutonium  in  U.S.  and  Russian  weapons  stockpiles.  If  all  the  surplus  plutonium  were 
converted  to  spent  fuel  in  reactors,  it  would  contribute  only  a  few  percent  to  the  plutonium  in 
spent  fuel. 

CRITERIA  FOR  DETERMINING  REASONABLE  LONG-TERM  STORAGE  & 
DISPOSITION  ALTERNATIVES 

In  the  scoping  and  subsequent  public  meetings,  the  Department  also  received  input  on  proposed 
screening  criteria  for  determining  the  reasonable  alternatives  that  should  be  further  evaluated  in 
the  PEIS  for  long-term  storage  and  disposition  of  weapons-usable  fissile  materials.  The  screening 
criteria  for  long-term  storage  and  disposition  options  are  based  on  the  policy  objectives 
articulated  in  the  President's  Nonproliferation  and  Export  Control  Policy  of  September  1993  and 
the  January  1994  "Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  on  Nonproliferation  of 
Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  and  the  Means  of  Their  Delivery"  as  well  as  the  analytical 
framework  established  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  their  study  on  the  disposition  of 
excess  weapons  plutonium.    These  criteria  serve  to  address  the  growing  nuclear  danger  of  surplus 
fissile  materials  in  Russia  in  a  manner  that  also  meets  U.S.  domestic  and  policy  interests  and 
provides  visible  evidence  of  irreversible  disarmament.  A  summarized  listing  of  the  screening 
criteria  follows  (the  order  does  not  reflect  relative  evaluation  importance). 

Resistance  to  Theft  or  Diversion  by  Unauthorized  Parties:  Each  step  in  the  process  must 
be  capable  of  providing  for  comprehensive  protection  and  control  of  weapons-usable  fissile 
materials. 

Resistance  to  Retrieval,  Extraction  and  Reuse  by  the  Host  Nation  (disposition  only): 

The  surplus  material  must  be  made  highly  resistant  to  potential  reuse  in  weapons  to  reduce  the 
reliance  on  institutional  controls  and  demonstrate  that  arms  reductions  will  not  be  easily 
reversed. 

Technical  Viability:  There  should  be  a  high  degree  of  confidence  that  a  facility  and  site 
infi-astructure  can  provide  storage  of  nuclear  components  and  materials  for  at  least  50  years; 
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or  in  the  case  of  disposition,  there  should  be  a  high  degree  of  confidence  that  the  disposition 
alternative  will  be  technically  successfiil. 

Environmental,  Safety  and  Health  (ES&H)  Compliance:  High  standards  of  public  and 
worker  health  and  safety,  and  environmental  protection  must  be  met,  and  significant  new 
burdens  should  not  be  created. 

Cost  Effectiveness:  The  option  should  be  accomplished  in  a  cost-effective  manner. 

Timeliness:  Long-term  storage  should  be  implemented  in  a  timely  manner;  and  for 
disposition,  the  time  that  the  materials  remain  in  weapons-usable  form  should  be  minimized. 

Fostering  Progress  and  Cooperation  With  Russia  and  Other  Countries:  The  options 
must  establish  appropriate  standards  for  the  storage  and/or  disposition  of  international 
weapons-usable  material  inventories,  support  negotiations  for  bilateral  or  multi-lateral 
reductions  in  these  materials,  and  allow  for  international  verification. 

Public  and  Institutional  Acceptance:  An  alternative  should  be  able  to  muster  a  broad  and 
sustainable  consensus. 

Additional  Benefit  (disposition  only):    The  ability  to  leverage  government  investments  for 
disposition  of  surplus  materials  to  contribute  to  other  national  or  international  initiatives 
should  be  considered. 

The  formal  PEIS  scoping  process  and  subsequent  pubUc  meetings  served  to  inform  the 
Department  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  spent  fiiel  standard  and  the  screening  criteria  as  a  guide 
for  further  evaluations  and  analyses  of  long-term  storage  and  disposition  options.    This  scoping 
process  also  underscored  the  strong  public  support  for  starting  and  completing  the  fissile  materials 
disposition  mission  on  an  urgent  basis  promptly. 

DISPOSmON  OF  SURPLUS 
fflGHLY  ENRICHED  URANIUM 

In  the  course  of  the  PEIS  public  scoping  process  and  through  subsequent  meetings  with  the  public 
and  industry  on  highly  enriched  uranium  (HEU)  disposition,  the  Department  concluded  that  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  analyze  the  environmental  impacts  of  the  disposition  of  surplus 
highly  enriched  uranium  separate  fi-om  the  environmental  analysis  of  plutonium  disposition 
options.  Surplus  highly  enriched  uranium  can  be  rendered  non-weapons-usable  by  blending  it 
down  to  low  enriched  uranium.  This  is  the  most  rapid  path  for  neutralizing  the  proliferation  threat 
of  surplus  highly  enriched  uranium  consistent  with  the  President's  Nonproliferation  Policy.  This 
would  also  demonstrate  the  United  States'  nonproliferation  commitment  to  other  nations  and  is 
consistent  with  the  course  of  action  initiated  by  the  U.S.  and  now  underway  in  Russia  to  reduce 
their  highly  enriched  uranium  stockpiles.  The  blending  of  HEU  does  not  require  fiirther  study  or 
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technology  development  and  many  of  the  facilities  needed  to  perform  the  required  blending 
operations  akeady  exist.  Once  blended  down,  some  of  this  surplus  uranium  could  be  used  in 
commercial  reactor  fuel.  Decisions  on  surplus  HEU  disposition  do  not  impact  or  preclude  other 
decisions  which  may  be  made  regarding  disposition  of  surplus  plutonium.  Thus,  an  environmental 
analysis  of  this  proposed  course  of  action  on  HEU  disposition  can  be  accomplished  on  an 
expedited  basis. 

The  £>epartment  held  a  public  meeting  on  November  10,  1994,  to  obtain  comments  on  the 
approach  of  preparing  a  separate  environmental  analysis  for  disposition  of  surplus  highly  enriched 
uranium.  While  many  views  were  expressed  in  this  meeting,  there  was  substantial  support  for 
proceeding  with  a  separate  environmental  analysis  of  highly  enriched  uranium  disposition.    We 
believe  that  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  can  be  completed  on  a  significantly  shorter 
schedule  than  the  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement.  This  EIS  will  evaluate  three 
alternatives  for  surplus  highly  enriched  uranium  disposition:  (1)  continued  storage  as  highly 
enriched  uranium;  (2)  blend-down  to  low  enriched  uranium  for  use  in  commercial  reactors;  and 
(3)  blend-down  and  disposal  as  waste.  Accordingly,  the  Department  will  soon  issue  a  formal 
notice  of  this  process  to  prepare  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  the  Disposition  of 
Surplus  Highly  Enriched  Uranium.  The  draft  EIS  will  be  published  this  summer  with  a  final  EIS 
and  subsequent  Record  of  Decision  following  by  early  1996. 

TRANSFER  OF  SURPLUS  HIGHLY  ENRICHED  URANIUM  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ENRICHMENT  CORPORATION 

This  EIS  and  subsequent  Record  of  Decision  will  also  address  the  proposed  transfer  to  the  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation  (USEC)  of  approximately  50  metric  tons  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  and  other  uranium  materials  which  have  been  declared  surplus  to  national  defense  needs 
and  can  be  blended  together  to  yield  commercially-usable  low  enriched  uranium.  When  the 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation  is  privatized  through  sale,  receipts  fi-om  the  sale  will 
accrue  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  This  will  include  an  estimated  $400  million  fi-om  sale  of  the  surplus 
highly  enriched  uranium  and  other  uranium.  We  will  continue  to  work  with  USEC  and  U.S. 
industry  to  develop  cost  effective  and  innovative  methods  to  disposition  the  surplus  highly 
enriched  uranium  in  a  safe,  secure,  environmentally  sound  manner.  Successful  efforts  in  this 
regard  will  directly  advance  our  nonproliferation  objectives,  reduce  stockpiles  and  associated 
safeguards  and  storage  requirements,  and  provide  financial  returns  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

LONG-TERM  STORAGE  OF  ALL  FISSILE  MATERIALS 
AND  DISPOSITION  OF  SURPLUS  PLUTONIUM 

The  Department  used  the  input  received  during  the  public  scoping  meetings,  technical  analyses  by 
the  National  Laboratories  and  industry,  and  review  within  the  Department  and  the  Interagency 
Working  Group  on  Plutonium  Disposition  to  assess  five  options  for  long  term  storage  of 
weapons-usable  fissile  materials  and  37  options  for  the  disposition  of  surplus  plutonium.  As  a 
result,  the  Department  has  identified  a  range  of  reasonable  long-term  storage  and  surplus 
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plutonium  disposition  options  for  further  evaluation  in  the  PEIS.  A  discussion  of  the  range  of 
options  and  the  schedule  for  the  PEIS  follows: 

LONG-TERM  STORAGE 

Until  final  disposition  can  be  implemented,  surplus  fissile  materials  must  be  stored  in  a  safe,  secure 
and  environmentally  sound  manner  which  also  protects  worker  and  public  health.  The  PEIS  will 
evaluate  environmental  impacts  of  alternatives  for  long-term  storage  of  all  plutonium,  highly 
enriched  uranium  required  for  national  defense  purposes,  and  other  weapons-usable  fissile 
materials.  This  primarily  includes  materials  to  be  retained  for  the  strategic  stockpile,  reserved  for 
naval  nuclear  propulsion,  or  retained  for  other  programmatic  needs,  as  well  as  surplus  quantities 
of  plutonium.  Alternatives  being  assessed  for  long-term  storage  include:  (1)  continued  storage  in 
existing  facilities  (no  action  alternative  assessed  under  NEPA);  (2)  upgrade  of  certain  interim 
storage  facilities;  and  (3)  consolidation  at  DOE  site(s). 

Under  the  upgrade  alternative,  certain  existing  interim  storage  facilities  would  be  brought  into 
compliance  with  DOE  standards  for  nuclear  material  storage.  Five  candidate  sites  are  being 
considered  for  this  upgrade  alternative:  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge, 
Pantex,  Hanford,  and  Savannah  River.  This  alternative  would  include  the  potential  for  some 
limited  consolidation  of  weapons-usable  fissile  materials  at  these  sites  to  reduce  the  total  number 
of  sites  and  overall  costs  associated  with  this  storage.  Under  this  alternative,  the  Rocky  Flats  site 
would  no  longer  be  considered  for  long-term  storage  of  weapons-usable  plutonium  as  it  is 
presently  being  phased-out  of  all  nuclear  work. 

Under  the  consolidation  alternative,  one  or  more  new  storage  facility(s)  would  be  constructed  to 
store  current  and  future  DOE  weapons-usable  fissile  material  inventories.  Six  candidate  sites  for 
a  new  consolidated  long-term  storage  facility  are  being  considered:  Idaho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory,  Nevada  Test  Site,  Oak  Ridge,  Pantex,  Hanford,  and  Savannah  River. 

The  PEIS  analyses  will  provide  the  environmental  information  to  support  a  Record  of  Decision 
(ROD)  on  whether  to  upgrade  existing  storage  facilities  or  to  build  new,  consolidated  storage 
facilities  for  the  long-term  storage  of  weapons-usable  fissile  materials.  The  PEIS  will  also  support 
a  decision  on  the  location  of  any  new,  consolidated  storage  facilities.  The  subsequent  decisions 
will  also  take  into  account  technical,  nonproliferation,  budgetary  and  economic  considerations  as 
outlined  in  the  President's  Nonproliferation  and  Export  Control  Policy.  The  Department's 
implementation  of  long-term  storage  decisions  will  promptly  follow  its  Record  of  Decision. 

SURPLUS  PLUTONIUM  DISPOSITION 

Technically  viable  and  available  alternatives  which  can  achieve  the  spent  fiiel  standard  are 
appropriate  for  further  evaluation  as  surplus  plutonium  disposition  options  under  the 
Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement.  Since  such  options  have  a  path  forward  for    - 
ultimate  disposal  along  with  spent  fuel  fi'om  commercial  nuclear  power  plants  and  defense  high 
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level  waste,  options  that  achieve  the  spent  fuel  standard  are  adequate  and  would  not  require 
additional  steps  or  processes  to  increase  the  level  of  proliferation  resistance.  Options  which  go 
beyond  the  spent  fiiel  standard,  such  as  deep  bum  reactors  and  accelerators  would  require 
substantial  additional  research  and  development,  with  attendant  increased  costs  and  time,  in  order 
to  provide  assurance  of  technical  viability  and  ultimate  disposal. 

Accordingly,  from  the  37  disposition  options  initially  identified,  1 1  have  been  selected  for  further 
evaluation  in  the  PEIS.  All  of  these  plutonium  disposition  alternatives  would  have  paths  forward 
for  uhimate  disposal,  either  in  a  high-level  waste  repository  or  in  a  deep  borehole.  Five  involve 
reactor  options,  four  involve  immobilization;  and  two  involve  direct  geologic  disposal.  In 
addition,  under  the  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  Tritium  Supply  and 
Recycling,  the  Department  is  currently  evaluating  additional  reactor  technologies  for  the  new 
tritium  production  supply  as  well  as  for  the  multi-purpose  mission  of  producing  tritium  and 
disposing  of  plutonium.  A  drafl  of  the  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for 
Tritium  Supply  and  Recycling  was  issued  by  the  Department  at  the  end  of  February.  The 
combination  of  environmental  analysis  in  the  tritium  PEIS  along  with  technical,  nonproliferation, 
budgetary  and  economic  analyses  will  form  the  basis  for  a  decision  on  a  multi-purpose  reactor  as 
early  as  the  end  of  this  year.  The  decision  on  a  multi-purpose  reactor  will  therefore  be  made  by 
the  Department  in  the  context  of  its  Record  of  Decision  on  a  new  tritium  supply  source. 

Subsequently,  the  environmental  information  from  the  PEIS  on  long-term  storage  and  disposition 
of  plutonium  as  well  as  technical,  nonproliferation,  budgetary  and  economic  analyses  will  factor 
into  a  Record  of  Decision  on  surplus  plutonium  disposition  at  the  end  of  1996.  The  Secretary  of 
Energy,  with  interagency  coordination,  will  issue  the  Record  of  Decision.  A  decision  to 
commence  implementation  will  be  made  in  a  broad  domestic  and  international  context,  involve 
other  executive  branch  agencies,  and  will  ultimately  reside  with  the  President.  The  Department's 
technical  efforts  and  analyses  and  its  Record  of  Decision  will  provide  the  essential  foundation  to 
afford  the  President  the  credible  basis  and  flexibility  to  initiate  implementation  of  disposition 
efforts  either  muhilaterally  or  bilaterally  through  negotiations,  or  unilaterally  as  an  example  to 
other  nations.    The  implementation  of  the  decision  will  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  that  ensures 
that  the  surplus  plutonium  is  subject  to  the  highest  standards  of  safety,  security,  and  international 
accountability. 

PEIS  SCHEDULE 

Within  the  next  several  weeks,  the  Department  will  issue  the  Implementation  Plan  (IP)  for  the 
PEIS  for  long-term  storage  of  weapons-usable  fissile  materials  and  disposition  of  surplus 
plutonium.  The  implementation  plan  will  identify  those  options  which  will  continue  to  be 
evaluated  in  the  PEIS.  A  draft  of  the  PEIS  will  be  made  available  for  public  comment  by  the  end 
of  this  year    Subsequent  to  the  release  of  the  draft  PEIS,  pubhc  meetings  will  be  held  and  a  final 
PEIS  and  subsequent  Record  of  Decision  will  follow  near  the  end  of  FY  1996. 
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I  would  now  like  to  discuss  other  key  Program  efforts  that  are  contributing  to  this  Nation's 
nonproliferation  objectives  and  helping  to  reduce  the  nuclear  danger,  followed  by  specific 
;  that  we  will  use  to  evaluate  program  performance  during  FY  1996. 


OTHER  KEY  PROGRAM  EFFORTS 
PROJECT  SAPPHIRE 

Last  November,  then-secret  Project  Sapphire  concluded  with  the  arrival  of  approximately  600 
kilograms  of  highly  enriched  uranium  fi-om  the  Ulba  Metallurgical  Plant  in  Kazakhstan  for  safe 
storage  at  the  Department's  Oak  Ridge  facility  in  Tennessee  pending  blend-down  to  low  enriched 
uranium.  The  basis  for  this  bold  action  was  established  by  the  President  in  his  September  1993, 
Policy  on  Nonproliferation  and  Export  Control.  Part  of  this  policy  calls  for  U.S.  action  to  pursue 
the  purchase  of  HEU  fi-om  the  Former  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  and  its  conversion  to 
peacefiil  use  as  reactor  fijel. 

Left  over  from  the  Soviet  era,  this  cache  of  weapons-grade  uranium  in  Kazakhstan  had  been 
vulnerable  to  acquisition  by  parties  who  could  use  it  to  build  nuclear  we^ons.  A  27  member 
team  of  Department  experts,  with  approximately  120  tons  of  equipment,  flew  to  Kazakhstan  in 
early  October  to  repackage  the  material  for  safe  transport  and  secure  storage  in  the  United  States. 
The  uranium  was  transported  to  the  Y- 12  facility  at  Oak  Ridge  for  interim  storage  until  it  is  ready 
for  conversion  to  peacefiil  use  as  reactor  fiiel.  This  effort  is  a  testimony  to  the  skills,  courage  and 
dedication  of  all  the  people  involved. 

The  Department's  Office  of  Fissile  Materials  Disposition  is  coordinating  efforts  with  the  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation  to  seek  commercial  bids  to  blend  this  material  down  to  low 
enriched  uranium  for  use  in  commercial  nuclear  power  plant  fijel.  A  request  for  proposals  was 
issued  on  February  7  of  this  year  and  a  bidders  conference  was  held  at  Oak  Ridge  on  Fd)ruary  16. 
Bids  for  the  blend-down  closed  on  March  10  and  the  winning  bid  will  be  selected  later  this  month. 
Prior  to  proceeding  with  disposition  actions,  an  Environmental  Assessment  will  be  completed  to 
confirm  that  there  are  no  sipiificant  environmental  impacts. 

PROGRESS  IN  JOINT  TECHNICAL  STUDIES  WITH  RUSSIA  ON  THE  DISPOSITION  OF 
SURPLUS  PLUTONIUM 

In  their  January  1994,  Summit  in  Moscow,  Presidents  Clinton  and  Yeltsin  agreed  to  task  their 
experts  to  study  jointly  options  for  the  long-term  disposition  of  plutonium,  taking  into  account  the 
issues  of  nonproliferation,  environmental  protection,  safety,  and  technical  and  economic  factors. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Interagency  Working  Group  on  Plutonium  Disposition,  an  initial 
meeting  was  held  in  Moscow  on  May,  1994  to  establish  the  framework  for  this  effort.  The 
Department  of  Energy,  supported  by  its  National  Laboratories,  have  assumed  the  lead  technical 
role  in  supporting  this  joint  effort. 
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At  the  end  of  January  of  this  year  specialists  from  the  U.S.  and  Russia  met  at  the  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory  for  a  three  day  exchange  of  technical  presentations  on  scientific  research 
that  has  been  conducted  on  possible  plutonium  disposition  alternatives  and  on  promising 
prospective  investigations.  During  this  meeting,  the  U.S.  and  Russian  sides  reviewed  the 
standards  and  decision  criteria  for  plutonium  disposition.  Both  sides  agreed  to  conduct  joint  work 
to  develop  consistent  comparisons  of  various  alternatives  for  the  disposition  of  plutonium,  taking 
into  account  the  factors  noted  in  the  Summit  statement  of  the  two  Presidents.  The  sides  agreed 
that  their  joint  activities  include  a  series  of  technical  visits  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the  technical 
group's  work.  A  visit  to  the  TA-5S  plutonium  handling  facility  at  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory  occurred  on  January  25  as  the  first  of  these  plann^  exchanges.  This  initial  exchange 
provided  the  opportunity  to  share  with  Russian  technical  counterparts,  advanced  practices  and 
procedures  for  plutonium  handling.  The  meeting  and  facility  visit  also  served  to  help  strengthen 
the  growing  spirit  of  trust  between  our  nations.  The  joint  technical  studies  will  continue  into 
FY  1996  and  help  maintain  productive  dialogue  with  Russia  on  plutonium  disposition  alternatives. 

MEASURING  PERFORMANCE  IN  FY  1996 

The  focus  of  our  fissile  materials  disposition  efforts  in  FY  1996  remains  centered  on  advancing 
U.S.  nonproliferation  objectives.    In  FY  1996,  we  will  measure  our  performance  by  the 
thoroughness  and  timely  completion  of  the  technical,  cost  and  schedule  analyses  and  the 
Program's  NEPA  analyses  on  long-term  storage  and  disposition  of  fissile  materials.  The 
Department  will  complete  the  EIS  on  disposition  of  surplus  highly  enriched  uranium  and  the  PEIS 
on  long-term  storage  and  disposition  of  other  weapons-usable  fissile  materials  and  issue  records 
of  decision.  We  will  initiate  the  technical  and  design  work  necessary  to  implement  decisions  on 
both  long-term  storage  and  disposition.  Additional  performance  measures  include  the 
establishment  of  a  working  dialogue  and  completion  of  joint  technical  studies  with  Russia  on 
fissile  materials  disposition  options. 

We  will  also  gauge  our  performance  by  the  quantities  of  surplus  highly  enriched  uranium  that  will 
be  in  the  process  of  conversion  to  peaceful  use  as  reactor  fiiel,  and  we  will  work  with  USEC  and 
U.S.  industry  regarding  alternatives  to  blend  down  the  highly  enriched  uranium  proposed  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Corporation  in  FY  1996.  In  this  regard,  our  efforts  in  FY  1996  can  also 
provide  measurable  returns  to  the  taxpayer  on  the  funds  being  invested  in  this  program.  When  the 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation  is  privatized  through  sale,  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  receive 
the  receipts  of  the  proposed  sale  which  would  include  an  estimated  $400  million  from  the  surplus 
highly  enriched  uranium  and  other  uranium  which  the  Department  proposes  to  transfer  to  USEC. 
In  the  end,  our  efforts  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  materials  and  provide  for  its  efScient  and 
environmentally  sound  long-term  storage  will  result  in  savings  from  reduced  safeguards  and 
security  costs  and  improved  environment,  safety  and  health  performance. 

We  appreciate  your  past  and  continuing  support  of  these  important  efforts.  The  balance  of  my 
statement  covers  the  Fissile  Materials  Disposition  Program's  budget  request  in  more  detail. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  request  for  the  Fissile  Materials  Disposition  Program  (MD)  totals 
$70.0  million  in  new  spending  authority  as  reflected  in  the  following  table. 

FISSILE  MATERL\LS  DISPOSITION 

FY  1996  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 

(DOLLARS  IN  MILLIONS) 

FY  1996 
PROGRAM  ACTIVITY  REOUEST 

LONG-TERM  STORAGE  OPTIONS  10.9 

DISPOSITION  OPTIONS  21.7 

TECHNICAL  INTEGRATION,  SUPPORT 

&  ASSOCIATED  TECHNOLOGIES  19.7 

NEPA  COMPLIANCE  9.0 

PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT  6.7 

PANTEX  SAFETY  STUDIES  2.0 

TOTAL  $70.0 


LONG-TERM  STORAGE  OPTIONS 

Work  on  the  evaluation  of  long-term  storage  options  for  weapons-usable  fissile  materials  includes 
the  preparation  and  evaluation  of  facility  designs  for  long-term  storage  of  plutonium,  highly- 
enriched  uranium  and  U^jj  in  order  to  meet  the  stored  weapons  standard  for  these  materials  and  to 
fully  comply  with  environment,  safety  and  health  standards.  The  stored  weapons  standard  would 
maintain  the  high  standards  of  security  and  accounting  applied  to  the  storage  of  nuclear  weapons 
for  weapons-usable  fissile  materials  throughout  the  process  of  dismantlement,  storage  and 
disposition. 

Alternatives  being  assessed  for  long-term  storage  include:  (1)  no  action  (a  baseline  condition 
assessed  under  NEPA);  (2)  upgrade  of  certain  interim  storage  facilities;  and  (3)  consolidation  at 
DOE  site{s).  The  results  of  the  environmental  analysis  in  the  Programmatic  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  combined  with  information  firom  technical  and  economic  stucUes  and  national 
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policy  objectives  will  forai  the  basis  for  a  Record  of  Decision  in  1996  r^arding  wUdi  long  term 
storage  and  disposition  options  the  Department  will  employ. 

The  FY  1996  funding  request  for  long-term  storage  options  is  $10.9  million  of  operating  expenses 
to  begin  the  conceptual  design  activities  for  upgraded  and  new  phrtonium  and  uranium  storage 
options  selected  in  the  Record  of  Decision.  Included  within  this  amount  is  $0.6  million  to 
continue  to  analyze  and  study  the  long-term  storage  of  other  fissile  materials. 

DISPOSITION  OPTIONS 

The  alternatives  for  the  disposition  of  surphis  plutonium  and  cotain  other  surplus  weapons-usable 
fissile  materials  are  &}cussed  on  meeting  the  spent  fiiel  standard.  The  spent  fiiel  standard  involves 
making  the  surplus  fissile  material  as  difficult  to  retrieve  and  use  as  the  residual  plutonium  in  spent 
nuclear  fiiel  from  commercial  power  reactors.  Surplus  weapons-usable  hi^ily  enriched  uranium 
(HEU)  can  be  made  non-weapons  usable  by  blending  it  down  with  natural  or  other  assays  of 
uranium  into  low  enriched  uranium.  If  this  material  were  to  be  used  as  a  reactor  fiiel,  it  could  also 
result  in  economic  benefits  and  could  help  offset  the  costs  associated  with  implementing  this 
alternative.  The  FY  1996  efforts  will  resuit  in  completion  of  the  technical,  cost,  and  schedule 
analyses  of  candidate  disposition  options. 

The  overall  fimding  request  for  disposition  activities  in  FY  1996  is  $21 .7  million.  Of  this  amount, 
$21 .2  million  is  for  operating  expenses  and  $0.5  million  is  for  capital  equipment  to  support 
disposition  research  and  development.  The  increased  fiinds  are  required  to  complete  the 
technical,  economic,  engineering,  cost  and  schedule,  and  environmental  studies  and  documents  to 
support  the  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  and  Record  of  Decision  and  to 
continue  research  and  development  of  immobilization  technologies.  Other  activities  being  fimded 
in  FY  1996  include  completing  the  development  of  reference  nuclear  fiiel  &brication  processes  for 
nuclear  reactor  options  and  beginning  research  and  development  and  engineering  and  design 
activities  for  disposition  technologies  selected  in  the  ROD.  Included  within  this  amount  is  $5.5 
million  to  fimd  continuation  of  technical  and  industrial  support  to  enable  the  blending  of  highly 
enriched  uranium  and  its  conversion  to  peacefiil  use  as  reactor  fiiel,  and  $0.8  million  to  continue 
detailed  systems  planning  for  other  surplus  fissile  materials  disposition  options. 

TECHNICAL  INTEGRATION,  SUPPORT  &  ASSOCIATED  TECHNOLOGIES 

This  work  encompasses  technical  project  coordination  and  oversight,  technical  analyses, 
modeling,  systems  engineering,  support  of  the  public  outreach  activities,  agencyAmteragency 
coordination,  and  project  control.  A  major  portion  of  this  work  includes  studies,  analyses, 
research  and  development  of  technologies  common  to  and  supportive  of  all  storage  and 
disposition  options,  including  plutonium  stabilization,  and  pit  disassembly  and  plutonium 
conversion.  This  effort  also  supports  the  decision  criteria  and  analysis  process  and  the  systems 
analysis  necessary  to  accomplish  the  evaluation  of  options  and  subsequent  Record  of  Decision. 
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In  FY  1996,  $19.7  million  in  operating  expenses  is  being  requested  for  Technical  Integration, 
Support  &  Integrated  Technologies  activities.  Within  this  amount,  $2.9  million  is  requested  to 
complete  all  necessary  systems  analysis,  decision  analysis,  records  and  documentation  to  support 
the  Record  of  Decision  scheduled  for  late  summer  of  1996;  to  continue  tracking  research  and 
analyses  to  ensure  that  technical  goals  and  milestones  are  being  completed  without  redundancy, 
and  to  provide  implementation  support  for  post-ROD  activities.  In  addition,  $5.0  million  is 
requested  within  this  amount  to  continue  the  coordination,  integration  and  oversight  of  technical 
implementation  activities  being  performed  by  participating  DOE  laboratories,  sites  and 
contractors.  This  also  includes  selected  conceptual  design  eflForts  and  $11.8  million  to  complete 
studies,  research,  development,  and  testing  on  pit  disassembly  and  plutonium  conversion  as  well 
as  engineering  evaluation  for  crosscutting  technical  areas  such  as  safeguards  and  security, 
transportation  &  containers,  automation  &  robotics,  and  pit  disassembly  and  plutonium 
conversion. 

NEPA  COMPLIANCE 

We  will  complete  an  EIS  on  the  disposition  of  surplus  highly  enriched  uranium  and  a  PEIS  on 
long-term  storage  and  disposition  of  other  weapons-usable  fissile  materials  and  issue  records  of 
decision.  The  purpose  of  this  NEPA  evaluation  is  to  support  a  Record  of  Decision  on  whether  to 
upgrade  existing  storage  facilities  or  to  build  new  consolidated  storage  facilities  for  the  long-term 
storage  of  weapons-usable  fissile  materials.  The  evaluation  will  also  support  a  decision  on  the 
location  of  any  new,  consolidated  storage  facilities.  Implementation  of  these  long-term  storage 
decisions  will  promptly  follow  the  Record  of  Decision. 

This  NEPA  evaluation  will  also  support  a  Record  of  Decision  on  the  technologies  which  will  be 
used  for  the  disposition  of  surplus  weapons-usable  fissile  materials.  A  decision  to  commence 
implementation  of  surplus  plutonium  disposition  will  be  made  in  a  broad  domestic  and 
international  context,  involve  other  executive  branch  agencies,  and  will  ultimately  reside  with  the 
President.  The  Department's  technical  eflForts  and  analyses  and  its  Record  of  Decision  will 
provide  the  essential  foundation  to  aflFord  the  President  the  credible  basis  to  enter  into 
negotiations  on  bilateral  or  multilateral  reductions  in  surplus  weapons-usable  fissile  material 
inventories,  or  to  implement  disposition  options  unilaterally  as  an  example  to  other  nations. 

The  analyses  and  subsequent  decisions  will  be  based  on  the  President's  Nonproliferation  and 
Export  Control  Policy  of  September  1993  and  the  January  1994  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  on  Nonproliferation  of  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  and  the  Means  of  Their 
Dehvery.  The  analyses  will  take  into  account  technical,  nonproliferation,  environmental, 
budgetary  and  economic  considerations.  The  Records  of  Decision  will  be  implemented  in  a 
manner  that  ensures  that  these  fissile  materials  are  subject  to  the  highest  standards  of  safety, 
security  and  international  accountability. 

The  FY  1996  request  of  $9.0  million  in  operating  expenses  for  NEPA  Compliance  will  enable  the 
Program  to  complete  and  issue  the  draft  and  final  PEIS  and  issue  the  Record  of  Decision  for 
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storage  and  disposition  of  weapons-usable  fissile  materials;  prepare  and  issue  the  environmental 
impact  statement  for  the  disposition  of  highly  enriched  uranium  and  prepare  other  NEPA  analyses 
as  appropriate. 

PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

Program  Management  &  Integration  provides  fluids  for  the  following  activity  groupings: 
1)  Program  Direction  (Federal  salaries,  benefits,  and  travel),  2)  External  Relations  (public 
outreach  and  education  activities),  3)  Program  Control  &  Administration  (Program  cost  & 
schedule  control,  budget  activities,  and  administrative  support),  4)  interface  with  the  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation  (USEC)  and  industry  for  disposition  of  highly  enriched  uranium, 
and  5)  Lead  for  Departmental  support  to  the  Interagency  Working  Group  (IWG)  and  technical 
task  lead  for  the  joint  plutonium  disposition  study  with  Russian  technical  experts. 

Prior  to  Congressional  action  in  FY  1995  to  create  a  line-item  organization  to  address  fissile 
materials  disposition,  line  organizations  budgeted  for  FTE's,  i.e.,  salaries  and  benefits,  in  their 
respective  budget  requests.  Beginning  in  FY  1996,  the  budget  request  contains  a  total  of  $6.7 
million  in  operating  expenses  for  Program  Management  activities  to  support  30  program  FTE's, 
continue  public  participation  and  outreach  efforts  to  be  able  to  disseminate  program  information 
and  to  cany  on  technical/administrative  and  analytical  support  services  at  the  FY  1995  level. 

PANTEX  SAFETY  STUDIES 

The  Plutonium  Resource  Center  (PRC)  in  Amarillo,  Texas  will  provide  scientific  and  technical 
information  on  issues  relating  to  the  storage,  disposition  and  potential  utilization,  and 
transportation  of  high  explosives  and  other  non-nuclear  hazardous  materials  generated  fi-om 
weapons  assembly  and  disassembly  operations. 

In  FY  1996,  a  total  of  $10  miUion  in  operating  expenses  is  being  requested  for  the  Plutonium 
Resource  Center.  Of  this  amount,  $2.0  million  will  be  used  for  safety  studies  described  above  and 
the  balance  of  funds  ($8.0  million)  is  integrated  throughout  the  budget  for  activities  related  to 
fissile  materials  storage  and  disposition. 

CONCLUSION 

Nonproliferation  and  reducing  the  global  nuclear  danger  are  among  the  Administration's  highest 
priorities.    The  nuclear  danger  today  is  in  many  ways  more  onerous  and  harder  to  manage  than 
the  nuclear  danger  that  existed  during  the  Cold  War.  Growing  stockpiles  of  weapons-usable 
fissile  materials  and  the  economic  and  social  challenges  faced  by  the  evolving  democracies  of  the 
former  States  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  greatly  increased  the  risk  of  proliferation.    The  manner 
and  effectiveness  with  which  we  deal  with  these  concerns  is  clearly  one  of  the  key  challenges  of 
our  time  and  the  outcome  will  likely  be  the  basis  on  which  history  judges  our  contributions  to 
maintaining  world  peace  and  security. 
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The  unique  scientific  and  technical  skills  of  the  Department  and  its  national  laboratories  are  being 
brought  to  bear  to  deliver  measurable  results  and  a  foundation  for  lasting  progress  in  the  safe, 
secure  and  environmentally  sound  long-term  storage  and  disposition  of  weapons-usable  fissile 
materials.  The  efforts  of  the  Department's  Fissile  Materials  Disposition  Program  and  other 
nonproliferation  programs  will  directly  contribute  to  advancing  U.S.  and  international 
nonproliferation  interests  and  to  improving  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  Department's 
management  of  stockpiles  of  surplus  fissile  materials. 
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'  Statement  of 

^  Robert  W.  DeGrasse,  Jr. 

Director.  Office  of  Worker  and  Community  Transition 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
Before  Energy  and  Water  Subcommittee 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

March  15.  1995 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  activities  of  the  Department's  Office  of  Worker  and  Community  Transition,  and  to 
support  our  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  request  of  $100  million. 

The  Worker  and  Community  Transition  Program  was  established  to  support  the  President's 
commitment  to  assist  in  the  transition  of  the  employees  and  facilities  of  the  Departments 
nuclear  weapons  production  complex  to  the  post-Cold  War  era,  and  to  oversee 
implementation  of  section  3161  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
(FY)  1993.  Initially  these  responsibilities  were  performed  by  a  Secretarial  Task  Force,  but  as 
the  scope  of  the  task  expanded,  Secretary  O'Leary  determined  that  the  functions  needed  the 
increased  focus  and  stability  of  a  formal  organization.  This  decision  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Office  of  Wori<er  and  Community  Transition  in  September  of  1994. 

The  core  mission  of  the  Office  of  Wori<er  and  Community  Transition  is  to  provide  policy 
guidance  and  oversight  of  the  Department's  efforts  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  work  force 
reductions  on  the  workers  and  communities  near  Departmental  facilities.  Planning  for  the 
Department's  future  work  force  needs,  maintaining  open  communications  with  affected 
parties,  and  providing  economic  development  support  to  local  communities  affected  by 
reductions  are  crucial  tasks  in  accomplishing  this  mission. 

In  section  3161  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  FY  1993,  the  Congress 
contemplated  the  need  for  wori<  force  restructuring  in  response  to  the  cessation  of  nuclear 
weapons  production  and  the  subsequent  reduction  in  our  Defense  Programs  budget.  The 
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Department  of  Energy  now  faces  the  additional  challenge  of  restructuring  our  contractor 
woric  force  to  achieve  new  missions,  including  cleaning-up  the  legacy  of  nuclear  weapons 
production,  more  efficiently  and  cost-effectively.  The  Office  of  Wori<er  and  Community 
Transition  intends  to  play  a  vital  role  in  achieving  the  shared  goal  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  reducing  the  Federal  Government's  cost  of  doing  business.  By  worthing  with 
those  affected  to  achieve  successful  economic  transitions,  the  Government  can  recognize 
cost  savings  while  offering  new  opportunities  to  these  wori(ers  and  communities. 

REQUIREMENTS  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  SECTION  3161 

Section  3161  provides  the  statutory  mandate  for  the  Department  of  Energy's  work  force 
restructuring  activity.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  to  understand  its  objectives  and 
requirements.  Whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the  work  force  at  a  defense  nuclear  facility, 
section  3161  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy:  (1)  develop  a  plan  for  restructuring  the 
work  force;  (2)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  appropriate  representatives  of  local 
and  national  collective  bargaining  units  of  the  affected  employees,  appropriate 
representatives  of  departments  and  agencies  of  State  and  local  governments,  appropriate 
representatives  of  State  and  local  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  appropriate 
representatives  of  community  groups;  (3)  submit  to  Congress  a  wori<  force  restructuring  plan 
for  a  defense  nuclear  facility  within  90  days  of  the  employees  being  notified  of  the  work  force 
changes;  and  (4)  issue  an  annual  update  to  a  plan  and  submit  the  update  to  Congress. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements,  section  3161  requires  the  Secretary  to  take  inte  account 
the  following  objectives  when  preparing  wori<  force  restructuring  plans:  (1)  accomplish  the 
work  force  change  so  as  to  minimize  social  and  economic  impacts;  (2)  provide  notice  of 
work  force  changes  to  employees  and  communities  at  least  120  days  before  the 
commencement  of  changes;  (3)  accomplish  the  changes,  when  possible,  through  use  of 
retraining,  eariy  retirement,  attrition,  and  other  options  that  minimize  layoffs;  (4)  provide 
preference,  to  the  extent  practicable,  in  any  future  hiring  by  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
involuntarily  separated  employees;  (5)  retrain  employees,  to  the  extent  practicable,  for  work 
in  environmental  restoration  and  waste  management  activities  at  such  facilities  or  other 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  Energy;  (6)  provide  relocation  assistance  to  employees  who 
are  transfen-ed  to  other  Department  of  Energy  facilities  as  a  result  of  the  plan;  (7)  assist 
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terminated  employees  in  obtaining  appropriate  retraining,  education,  and  reemployment 
assistance;  and  (8)  provide  local  impact  assistance  to  communities  that  are  affected  by  the 
restructuring  plan. 

To  assure  that  the  requirements  and  objectives  are  met  and  to  assure  that  the  commitment 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  to  assist  displaced  wortcers  is  honored,  the  Department 
has  issued  planning  guidelines  for  wori<  force  restmcturing  activities.  These  guidelines  were 
developed  with  extensive  input  from  stakeholders,  and  are  designed  to  assist  Department 
personnel  in  preparing  work  force  restructuring  plans.  They  are  currently  being  revised  as  a 
result  of  concerns  raised  by  stakeholders.  I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  the  major 
provisions  of  those  guidelines: 

Manaoement  flexibility:  Each  site  is  provided  flexibility  in  preparing  its  wori<  force 
restructuring  plan.  Section  3161  directs  the  Department  to  consult  with  a  broad  range  of 
stakeholders  in  preparing  each  work  force  restructuring  plan.  Actual  plans  necessarily  vary 
in  benefits  offered  based  on  this  consultation,  management  objectives,  wori(  force 
demographics  and  other  conditions  at  the  sites.  The  Department  has  been  questioned 
about  this  variance;  however,  our  goal,  and  our  statutory  charge,  is  to  prepare  work  force 
restructuring  plans  that  best  accommodate  the  wori<ers,  the  communities  and  the 
Department's  management  objectives  at  each  site.  We  believe  that  this  flexibility  must 
continue  to  assure  that  the  Program  remains  responsive  not  only  to  the  wori^ers  but  also  to 
the  Department's  management  needs. 

The  job  attachment  test:  We  have  developed  a  job  attachment  test  to  ensure  that  benefits 
contemplated  by  section  3161  are  made  available  to  former  weapons  production  workers. 
Benefits  are  to  be  provided  to  employees  who  were  employed  at  a  defense  nuclear  facility 
on  September  27,  1991  (the  day  that  President  Bush  announced  the  first  unilateral 
reductions  of  the  Nation's  nuclear  weapons  stockpile),  and  also  were  employed  at  the  time 
of  the  120-day  wori<  force  restmcturing  notice  that  led  to  the  employees  separation.  This 
test  determines  those  employees  eligible  to  receive  the  widest  range  of  benefits;  and,  in 
some  cases,  significantly  lower  levels  of  benefits  may  be  offered  to  displaced  employees 
who  do  not  meet  this  test. 
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Preference  in  hiring:  The  Department  has  decided  to  offer  a  preference  in  any  future  hiring 
to  employees  who  meet  the  job  attachment  test,  and  are  involuntarily  separated.  The 
preference  continues  until  termination  by  action  or  inaction  of  the  employee.  Application  of 
this  preference  has  clearly  been  the  most  contentious  issue  we  have  had  to  deal  with 
because  of  its  potential  conflict  with  traditional  trade  jurisdiction  decisions.  The  Department 
encourages  local,  site-by-site  negotiations  to  achieve  accommodations  of  internal  union 
wori<  rules  that  may  otherwise  serve  as  obstacles  to  implementing  this  preference. 

Application  to  other  Department  facilities:  In  the  Secretary's  eariy  review  of  plans  to 
implement  section  3161,  she  determined  that  the  objectives  of  section  3161  should  be 
applied  to  any  change  in  the  wori<  force  of  the  Department,  not  just  those  at  defense  nuclear 
facilities.  As  a  result,  we  are  looking  at  all  changes  in  the  Department  and  encouraging  each 
program  to  include  consideration  of  the  objectives  contained  in  section  3161  in  planning  for 
wori<  force  restnjcturing. 

WORK  FORCE  RESTRUCTURING  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

To  date,  the  Department  has  approved  plans  and  actions  that  have  resulted  in  over  1 1 ,000 
contractor  positions  eliminated.  Of  the  approximately  1 1 ,000  positions  reduced,  roughly  20 
percent  resulted  from  involuntary  layoffs.  The  average  cost  of  each  position  eliminated  has 
been  less  than  $27,000.  This  figure  is  consistent  with  the  experience  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  of  many  private  sector  wori^  force  restructuring  efforts.  I  have  included,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  testimony.  Table  1  that  details  work  force  restnjcturing  plans  approved 
through  February  1995  at  1 1  major  sites  that  account  for  the  bulk  of  reductions  made  to  this 
point.  We  estimate  that  the  cost  savings  in  salary  to  the  Department  from  these  reductions 
is  roughly  $600  million  per  year.  From  this  perspective,  a  one-time  cost  of  $300  million  to 
provide  reasonable  transition  assistance  for  the  workers  and  the  communities  is  a  good 
investment  for  the  taxpayers. 

These  results  were  accomplished  through  a  120-day  wori<  force  restructuring  planning 
process  that  includes  consultation  with  stakeholders  such  as  employees,  elected  officials, 
and  union  representatives.  Public  meetings  are  held  in  each  affected  community  to  allow 
Department  representatives  to  answer  questions  and  address  concerns. 
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The  result  of  this  process  has  been  work  force  restructuring  plans  that  address  the  unique 
needs  of  our  displaced  employees  by  offering  transition  assistance  in  various  forms.  Plans 
may  offer  retirement  incentives  for  eligible  wori(ers,  allowing  them  to  remain  in  communities 
where  they  contribute  a  great  deal.  Plans  may  provide  the  means  to  retrain  wori<ers  to  help 
the  Department  to  achieve  its  future  mission  at  some  sites.  They  may  specify  an  offer  for 
tuition  assistance  to  prepare  displaced  employees  for  new  careers  outside  of  the 
Department.  These  plans  also  offer  medical  benefit  extensions  for  families  at  a  graduated 
scale  until  other  coverage  is  secured. 

The  key  components  of  these  plans,  however,  are  an  assessment  of  the  Department's  future 
wori<  force  needs,  an  evaluation  of  the  existing  skills,  and  clear-headed  strategies  for  making 
the  transition  necessary  to  efficiently  accomplish  the  Department's  missions. 

LOCAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

In  addition  to  addressing  the  impacts  of  wort<  force  reductions  on  individual  workers,  our 
Program  also  seeks  to  lessen  the  impacts  on  local  communities,  many  of  which  are 
economically  tied  to  Department  of  Energy  facilities.  The  Department  has  achieved  several 
successes  that  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  investment  in  economic  development  in  these 
communities. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  discuss  an  example  involving  the  Pinellas  Plant  in  Florida.  In 
November  1994,  the  Department  began  negotiations  to  sell  the  Pinellas  Plant  to  the  Pinellas 
County  Industry  Council.  The  negotiations  culminated  in  an  agreement  in  principle 
announced  December  21 ,  1994.  That  agreement  was  reduced  to  a  formal  sales  contract 
and  lease  on  February  27,  1995  and  the  property  was  transferred  on  March  8,  1995.  The 
sale  provides  benefits  to  the  community,  the  remaining  wori<ers  at  the  Plant  and  to  the 
Department.  We  expect  to  avoid  between  $9  and  $34  million  in  costs  compared  with 
disposing  of  the  facility  through  the  General  Services  Administration. 

The  Pinellas  County  Industry  Council  is  a  government  agency  chartered  to  promote 
economic  development  in  the  County.  By  conveying  the  property  at  this  time,  we  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  Industry  Council  to  aggressively  mari<et  it,  improving  the  probability 
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of  attracting  new  tenants  to  the  Plant.  In  addition,  the  Department's  current  contractor, 
Martin  Marietta,  was  initially  reluctant  to  pursue  new  business  activities  at  the  site,  but  has 
now  started  serious  discussions  with  the  Industry  Council,  and  is  prepared  to  invest 
corporate  resources  in  the  facility.  The  agreement  reached  between  these  two  parties  will 
not  be  dependent  on  Department  of  Energy  commitments. 

Because  a  portion  of  Martin  Marietta's  new  business  takes  advantage  of  the  defense 
technology,  neutron  generators,  that  they  perfected  at  the  site,  the  new  business  will  provide 
job  opportunities  for  a  number  of  present  workers  at  the  Plant.  Those  jobs  could  result  in 
continued  employment,  and  save  the  Department  money  by  avoiding  contractually-required 
work  force  restructuring  costs.  We  estimate  that  up  to  400  of  the  cun-ent  workers  may  be 
offered  new  opportunities,  and  as  a  result  the  Department  may  save  as  much  as  $19  million 
in  work  force  restmcturing  costs. 

The  Department  will  also  benefit  by  reducing  its  overhead  to  the  minimum  necessary  as 
soon  as  possible.  Under  the  agreement,  the  Pinellas  County  Industry  Council  will  assume 
some  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Plant  immediately,  and  will  increase  its  responsibilities  over 
time  as  we  reduce  our  occupancy.  We  believe  the  Government  will  save  a  minimum  of  $9 
million  when  comparing  this  sale  to  traditional  property  disposal  through  the  General 
Services  Administration.  If  the  Industry  Council  is  successful  in  attracting  new  tenants,  and 
if  Martin  Marietta's  new  businesses  are  successful,  those  savings  could  climb  to  $34  million 
(including  avoided  costs  of  work  force  restructuring  and  unnecessary  cleanup). 

In  summary,  the  sale  of  the  Pinellas  Plant  has  benefits  for  everyone.  The  Industry  Council 
obtains  the  property  at  a  time  when  they  can  best  attract  new  business  opportunities  to  the 
site.  This  gives  the  community  the  best  chance  to  attract  new  jobs,  offsetting  the  impact  of 
the  end  of  the  Department's  presence  at  the  site.  It  also  enhances  the  probability  of  defense 
conversion,  by  giving  Martin  Marietta  the  incentive  to  develop  the  commercial  applications  of 
the  neutron  generator  technology  that  was  developed  at  Pinellas.  Finally,  the  Government 
saves  money  over  traditional  approaches  to  the  disposal  of  Federal  real  property. 

While  the  Pinellas  sale  is  cleariy  our  hallmark  accomplishment  to  date,  there  have  been 
other  economic  development  successes.  Seven  commercial  leases  at  the  Mound  facility  In 
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Ohio  have  been  signed  creating  new  business  opportunities  for  Mound  employees;  three 
more  leases  are  in  the  works.  At  Rocky  Flats  in  Colorado,  the  Department  has  initiated  a 
demonstration  project  to  determine  if  the  existing  wor1<  force  can  be  reemployed  to  recycle 
waste  into  commercial  products.  Continued  investment  in  opportunities  arising  from  the  end 
of  nuclear  weapons  production  can  lead  to  novel  solutions  that  are  good  for  the  affected 
workers  and  communities,  and  save  the  Government  money  in  the  long-run. 

NEW  CHALLENGES 

The  President  and  the  Congress  have  issued  a  challenge  to  create  a  Federal  Government 
that  works  more  efficiently  and  costs  less.  The  Department  has  committed  to  meeting  this 
challenge  by  saving  some  $14.1  billion  over  the  next  five  years.  The  Office  of  Worker  and 
Community  Transition  has  a  major  role  to  play  in  meeting  this  commitment.  We  are  planning 
to  reduce  the  contractor  work  force  by  approximately  19,000  positions  by  the  end  of  FY 
1996    Most  of  these  reductions  will  come  from  our  environmental  programs,  and  are 
estimated  to  result  in  budget  savings  of  approximately  $4  to  $5  billion  over  five  years.  We 
are  also  continuing  the  post-Cold  War  transition  that  section  3161  was  written  to  address: 
the  Department  is  dosing  nuclear  weapons  facilities  at  the  Mound  Plant  in  Ohio,  the  Pinellas 
Plant  in  Florida,  and  part  of  our  Rocky  Flats  facility  in  Colorado.  In  addition,  our  readiness 
for  nuclear  weapons  testing  is  being  down-graded  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 

This  massive  downsizing  is  possible,  prudent,  and  desirable  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First, 
we  simply  cannot  afford  the  levels  of  employment  we  currently  have.  The  overall  federal 
budget  is  being  reduced,  the  Department's  budget  is  being  reduced,  and  program  budgets 
are  being  reduced.  Second,  we  do  not  need  that  level  of  employment.  Our  contractor 
employment  at  many  sites  actually  exceeds  levels  that  existed  at  the  height  of  weapons 
production.  In  fact,  between  1988  and  1992,  as  environmental  spending  increased,  layers 
of  contractor  employees  were  added  on  top  of  the  existing  defense  production  wor1<  force  to 
perform  the  environmental  clean-up  mission.  It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
Department's  environmental  clean  up  programs  have  an  excessive  number  of  management 
and  oversight  layers  compared  to  the  number  of  people  who  are  performing  actual 
remediation  work.  Finally,  we  must  reduce  the  work  force  to  be  more  efficient  and  effective 
in  doing  our  job.  We  believe  we  can  achieve  this  reduction  without  affecting  the  scope  of  the 
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clean-up  program  while  ensuring  that  remediation  tasks  with  the  greatest  risk  are  not 
adversely  impacted. 

Part  of  the  strategy  to  become  more  efficient  considers  privatization  of  functions  and 
activities  traditionally  performed  by  our  on-site  contractors.  This  strategy  has  raised 
questions  from  those  concerned  about  the  impact  of  this  initiative  on  our  in-house  work 
force.  The  Department  is  in  the  process  of  developing  specific  guidance  regarding  our 
privatization  initiatives.  While  the  process  of  developing  guidance  is  not  complete,  the  cost- 
benefit  assessment  of  privatization  actions  will  take  into  account  wori^  force  restructuring 
costs. 

This  planned  reduction  of  19,000  contractor  jobs  between  1995  and  1996  is  roughly  14 
percent  of  its  overall  management  and  operations  contractor  wori<  force.  At  Richland, 
Washington,  a  reduction  of  4,800  positions  represents  a  quarter  of  the  current  wori<  force  in 
an  isolated  community   The  Savannah  River  site  at  Aiken,  South  Carolina  faces  a  cut  of 
4,200  employees,  neariy  20  percent  of  its  total.  Rocky  F-'lats,  outside  Denver,  will  decline  by 
2,400  positions,  36  percent  of  its  total    Nevada  and  Idaho  will  also  see  a  quarter  of  their 
wori<ers  separated.  A  detailed  breakdown  of  employment  history  and  anticipated  reductions 
at  major  Departmental  sites  is  provided  in  Tables  2  and  3. 

Our  goal  in  undertaking  these  reductions  is  to  maintain  a  wori<  force  qualified  to  achieve 
program  objectives.  Each  site  is  undertaking  a  comprehensive  review  of  its  future  skill 
requirements  to  make  certain  this  goal  is  met,  and  the  Office  of  Wori<er  and  Community 
Transition  will  place  special  focus  on  this  aspect  of  the  restructuring  process  during  the  next 
year. 

The  Department  is  improving  its  wori<  force  planning  by  adopting  a  five  phase  process: 
First,  the  sites  evaluate  present  and  future  mission  requirements.  Second,  we  project  the 
wori<  force  skills  mix  necessary  to  achieve  these  missions.  Third,  workers  with  appropriate 
skills  are  maintained.  Forth,  employees  who  can  be  retrained  to  perform  future  missions  are 
identified.  Finally,  wori<ers  whose  skills  are  redundant  or  excess  are  identified,  and  a  work 
force  restructuring  plan  is  developed  to  accommodate  them.  This  process  is  designed  to 
ensure  that  the  remaining  wori<  force  is  more  efficient  and  cost-effective. 
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We  are  also  committed  to  mitigating  the  effects  of  work  force  reductions  on  affected  workers 
and  communities.  Since  most  sites  have  already  undergone  work  force  reductions  that 
included  voluntary  separation  incentives,  and  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  cuts  that  will 
be  made  by  the  end  of  FY  1996,  we  expect  that  a  higher  percentage  of  the  employment 
reductions  will  be  involuntary.  In  response,  the  Department  will  focus  on  providing  effective 
outplacement  assistance  programs,  including  training  and  educational  assistance,  that  utilize 
demonstrated  best  practices  available  to  all  separated  employees. 

PROGRAM  FUNDING 

The  Department  of  Energy  budget  requests  $100  million  specifically  for  the  Worker  and 
Community  Transition  Program.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $15  million  from  the  funding  provided 
in  FY  1 995.  It  reflects  our  best  assessment  of  what  will  be  required  for  work  force 
restructuring  that  is  related  to  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  production  mission,  which  is 
the  specific  focus  of  the  guidance  provided  in  section  3161. 

In  the  case  where  work  force  restructuring  results  from  efforts  to  increase  operating 
efficiency,  the  affected  program  will  provide  funds  for  benefits  associated  with  the  work  force 
transition.  For  Fiscal  Years  1995  and  1996,  these  reductions  will  occur  primarily  in  the 
Environmental  Management  Program,  and  up  to  $200  million  has  been  identified  in  that 
Program's  FY  1996  budget  request  for  this  purpose,  an  increase  of  $85  million  over  the 
$115  million  identified  for  these  purposes  in  FY  1995.  Overall,  counting  funding  from  FY 
1995  and  1996,  about  $500  million  is  available  for  mitigating  the  19,000  reduction  in 
contractor  employment,  or  roughly  $25,000  per  separated  employee.  This  funding  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  realize  long-term  savings  in  this  area  approaching  $5  billion  over  the 
next  five  years.  A  breakout  of  recent  budget  levels  is  included  in  Table  4. 

Because  much  of  the  cost  of  work  force  restructuring  will  be  directly  borne  by  the  program  - 
necessitating  a  trade  off  between  the  generosity  of  incentives  and  the  numbers  of  people 
that  would  have  to  be  separated  -  we  expect  that  future  wori<  force  plans  implementing 
these  reductions  will  be  increasingly  sensitive  to  cost  implications.    Many  sites  are  also 
seeking  to  achieve  necessary  reductions  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  realize  maximum 
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savings  in  FY  1996,  and  so  reduce  the  number  of  wor1<ers  who  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
separated  to  meet  budget  targets.  The  Office  of  Worker  and  Community  Transition  will  have 
oversight  responsibility,  and  coordinate  final  restructuring  plan  approvals  regardless  of 
funding  source. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Department  remains  committed  to  investing  in  the  futures  of  the  workers  and 
communities  who  helped  maintain  our  Nation's  nuclear  deterrent  during  the  Cold  War. 
When  the  costs  of  this  Program  are  weighed  against  the  resources  that  these  workers  and 
communities  represent,  it  is,  in  the  Department's  view,  a  wise  investment.  The  Office  of 
Worker  and  Community  Transition  plays  a  vital  role  in  achieving  these  goals.  We  are 
helping  to  shape  successful  transitions  that  can  ensure  future  economic  health  for  the 
families  and  communities  affected  by  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  and  we  are  committed  to 
helping  restructure  the  Department's  wori<  force  in  a  manner  that  improves  efficiency  and 
cost-effectiveness,  while  maintaining  the  safety  of  Departmental  operations.  Your  support  of 
the  budget  request  for  the  Office  of  Wori<er  and  Community  Transition  is  critical  to  achieving 
these  goals. 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMIHEE: . 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the  FY  1996  budget  request  for  the 
Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board  (Board). 

The  President's  FY  1996  budget  requested  $18.5  million  in  new  budget 
authority  and  149  FTE  staff  years  for  the  Board.  At  the  same  time,  as  part  of 
the  Presidents  Reinventing  Government  Initiative,  all  Federal  agencies  are 
reexamining  their  mission.  This  includes:  addressing  the  mission  based  on 
"customer"  input:  asking  whether  the  mission  could  be  accomplished  as  well  as  or 
better  without  Federal  involvement:  looking  for  ways  to  cut  costs  or  improve 
performance  through  competition:  and  ways  to  put  customers  first,  cut  red  tape, 
and  empower  employees.  We  are  actively  participating  in  this  effort  and  will  be 
keeping  the  Subcommittee  fully  apprised  of  this  review. 

STATUTORY  MISSION  OF  THE  BOARD  . 
The  Board's  enabling  statute.  42  U.S.C.  §  2286.  requires  the  Board  to 
review  and  evaluate  the  content  and  implementation  of  health  and  safety 
standards,  including  DOE' s  Orders,  rules,  and  other  safety  requirements,  relating 
to  the  design,  construction,  operation,  and  decommissioning  of  DOE's  defense 
nuclear  facilities.  The  Board  must  then  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  any 
specific  measures,  such  as  changes  in  the  content  and  implementation  of  those 
standards  that  the  Board  believes  should  be  adopted  to  ensure  that  the  public 
health  and  safety  are  adequately  protected. 

The  Board's  health  and  safety  review  and  advisory  responsibilities  continue 
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throughout  the  entire  life-cycle  of  facilities  under  its  jurisdiction,  including 
the  design,  construction,  testing,  operation  and  decommissioning  of  these 
facilities.  The  Board  is  also  required  to  investigate  any  event  or  practice  at 
a  DOE  defense  nuclear  facility  which  it  determines  has  adversely  affected  or  may 
adversely  affect  public  health  and  safety. 

The  Board  has  been  in  operation  for  5  ^  years.  During  this  period,  the 
Board  has  made  substantial  progress  in  recruiting  a  highly-qualified  staff  and 
in  implementing  its  health  and  safety  oversight  responsibilities  at  Department 
of  Energy  defense  nuclear  facilities,  as  originally  prescribed  in  Public  Law  100- 
456. 

The  Board  has  also  undertaken  the  added  responsibilities  mandated  by  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  (Public  Law 
102-190)  which  amended  the  original  law.  These  amendments,  which  added  the 
assembly,  disassembly,  and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  to  the  scope  of  the  Board's 
health  and  safety  responsibilities,  increased  the  Board's  workload  substantially. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 
The  Board  recently  prepared  and  submitted  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
as  required  by  its  enabling  legislation.  This  report  presents  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  activities  of  the  Board  during  calendar  year  1994.  including  an 
assessment  of  the  improvements  in  the  safety  of  DOE  defense  nuclear  facilities 
and  an  assessment  of  safety  problems  remaining  at  these  facilities.  In  our 
testimony  today,  we  will  attempt  to  summarize  the  Board's  progress  in  fulfilling 
its  public  health  and  safety  mission,  and  highlight  our  planned  review  activities 
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to  be  supported  by  this  budget  request. 

As  required  by  statute,  the  Board  also  addressed  three  special  issues  in 
its  fifth  annual  report.  These  issues  are: 

•  an  assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  the  overall 
administration  of  the  Board's  activities  are  believed  to 
meet  the  objectives  of  Congress  in  establishing  the 
Board; 

•  recommendations  for  continuation,  termination,  or 
modification  of  the  Board's  functions  and  programs, 
including  recommendations  for  transition  to  some  other 
independent  oversight  arrangement,  if  it  is  advisable: 
and 

•  recommendations  for  appropriate  transition  requirements 
in  the  event  that  modifications  are  recommended. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Board  systematically  studied  its  effectiveness 
relative  to  its  assigned  mission.  As  part  of  this  study,  the  Board  conducted 
eight  public  hearings  at  locations  in  the  vicinity  of  principal  defense  nuclear 
facilities,  and  a  hearing  in  Washington.  D.C..  where  testimony  was  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  other  high-level  DOE  managers.  The  Board's  public 
hearing  records  document  that  the  DOE,  state  and  local  governments,  and  the 
public  believe  the  external  oversight  function  entrusted  to  the  Board  has  proved 
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to  be  beneficial  and  merits  continuance.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  provided  the 
following  testimony  at  the  Board's  public  hearing  held  on  December  6,  1994: 

"I  want  to  focus,  first  of  all .  on  your  key  question,  which  might  be 
whether  the  Board  has  assisted  the  Department  of  Energy  in 
identifying  significant  nuclear  safety  problems  and  helped  us  in 
correcting  those  problems.  My  response  would  be  a  resounding  yes." 

As  required  by  law.  the  Board  deliberated  on  the  adequacy  of  its  current 
statutory  authority  in  light  of  its  oversight  experience  of  the  past  five  years, 
and  whether  that  authority  should  be  amended  or  eliminated  entirely.  In  summary, 
the  Board  concluded  that: 

•  independent,  external  oversight  of  DOE's  nuclear  safety  management 
of  the  defense  nuclear  complex  is  a  vital  function  worthy  of 
continuance; 

•  the  Board's  existing  statutory  authority  is  sufficient  to  achieve 
Congressional  objectives  in  establishing  the  Board:  and 

•  the  Board,  through  the  current  recommendation  process  rather  than  a 
formal  regulatory  procedure,  provides  a  cost-effective  means  for 
achieving  the  added  safety  assurance  that  the  Congress,  the 
Administration,  and  the  public  seek. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  CONCERNS 
Changes  in  the  nuclear  defense  complex  have  had.  and  will  continue  to  have. 
a  significant  impact  on  the  Board's  health  and  safety  oversight  mission.  Many 
of  the  safety  issues  arising  from  these  extraordinary  changes  involve  operations 
and  processes  that  are  new  to  the  nuclear  weapons  industry:  others  have  never 
been  addressed  at  all.  Simply  put.  the  process  of  "shutting  down"  many  defense 
nuclear  facilities  compounds  existing  hazards  involving  handling  and  storing 
nuclear  materials  with  additional  hazards  associated  with  cleaning  up  the 
facilities.  If  safety  systems  are  not  properly  maintained,  and  other  precautions 
are  not  taken,  these  facilities  can  pose  an  increasing  risk  to  public  health  and 
safety. 

Many  of  the  most  difficult  technical  challenges  and  uncertainties  result 
from  the  poor  physical  condition  of  facilities.  As  facilities  age.  maintenance 
becomes  more  difficult  and  more  expensive.  As  key  operating  personnel  leave,  the 
knowledge  of  facility  designs  and  contents  erodes,  reducing  the  margin  of  safety. 
The  potential  for  detonation,  fire,  and  corrosion  hazards  may  increase  as 
chemical  compounds  become  unstable  through  time,  changing  their  risk 
characteristics.  Existing  radiological  hazards  may  become  worse  as  certain 
radionuclides  become  more  radioactive  (for  example,  americium). 

Clean-up  operations  are  rarely  as  routine  or  predictable  as  production 
operations.  During  the  process  .of  dismantling  facilities,  workers  are  more 
likely  to  come  in  contact,  often  unexpectedly,  with  radioactive  and  chemical 
hazards  that  have  been  inaccessible  for  many  years.  Contaminants  may  be  released 
to  the  immediate  environment  during  the  dismantling  process.  Shutting  down  and 
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dismantling  a  defense  nuclear  facility  can  actually  increase  the  risk  of 
dispersal  of  radioactivity  through  material  degradation,  action  of  natural 
phenomena  hazards,  fires,  or  accidental  nuclear  criticality.  Therefore,  special 
attention  and  care  are  required  during  these  processes. 

At  the  same  time,  many  previously  identified  threats  to  public  health  and 
safety  throughout  the  complex  remain  to  be  resolved  satisfactorily.  These 
include,  for  example,  uncertain  characterization  of  the  contents  of,  and  leaks 
from,  radioactive  waste  storage  tanks:  deteriorating  nuclear  reactor  fuel  in 
storage  basins;  potential  safety  problems  of  radioactive  materials  left  in 
production  lines:  radioactive  contamination  of  soil  around  former  nuclear 
chemical  processing  facilities:  unanticipated  difficulties  with  weapons 
dismantlement:  and  deficiencies  in  training  and  qualification  programs,  in 
radiological  protection,  and  in  the  conduct  of  operations. 

Well  recognized  and  long-standing  problems,  accompanied  by  new  activities, 
present  different  and  potentially  serious  hazards  to  public  health  and  safety. 
It  is  wrong  to  conclude  that  the  reduction  of  weapons  production  activities  at 
DOE  facilities  means  that  safety  oversight  can  be  reduced.  The  reality  is  that 
there  is  a  need  to  maintain  independent  technical  oversight  efforts,  jn  order  to 
ensure  that  both  the  workers  and  the  public  are  adequately  protected. 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ISSUES 
In  the  weapons -related  areas,  the  technical  challenges  facing  DOE  and  the 
Board  will  change  as  DOE  plans  for  the  change  in  the  complex.  Major  weapons- 
related  issues  requiring  continuing  attention  include: 


\ 
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•  safe  dismantlement  of  approximately  2.000  nuclear  weapons  per  year 
in  accordance  with  improved,  standards-based  methods; 

•  the  requirement  to  provide  substantially  increased  capacity  for  the 
safe  storage  of  weapons-grade  plutomum.  enriched  uranium,  and  other 
nuclear  materials  removed  from  weapons:  and 

•  the  necessity  for  continuing  detailed  review  of  DOE's  resizing  of 
the  weapons  complex,  and  its  use  of  the  Stockpile  Management  and 
Stockpile  Stewardship  programs  to  ensure  that  nuclear  safety  is 
retained. 

•  significant  losses  of  technical  personnel  experienced  in  operational 
safety-related  issues,  from  a  system  that  has  been  more  "expert- 
based"  than  characterized  by  formal  conduct  of  operations. 

The  continuing  national  corranitment  to  dismantle  approximately  2.000  nuclear 
weapons  per  year  will  significantly  challenge  the  DOE  weapons  complex  that  is 
experiencing  a  coincident  erosion  of  technical  capability  and  limitation  in 
physical  plant  capacity.  For  example.  DOE  has  experienced  several  technical  and 
safety -related  difficulties  in  dismantling  the  W-48  weapon  system:  these  have 
resulted  in  several  significant  delays  while  required  safety -related  and  other 
technical  changes  have  been  incorporated  in  the  disassembly  procedures. 

In  particular,  the  loss  of  experienced  weapons  program  personnel  from  DOE. 
from  the  national  weapons  laboratories,  and  from  contractor  organizations 
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continues  to  limit  and  significantly  slow  DOE's  ability  to  address  both  systemic 
and  site-specific  safety  problems.  Dismantlement  continues  to  be  a  primary 
mission  for  DOE:  problems  with  the  conduct  of  dismantlement  operations  and  with 
the  definition  and  documentation  of  the  safe  operating  envelope  at  the  Pantex 
facilities  continue  to  need  attention.  Nuclear  testing  is  currently  in  hiatus 
at  the  Nevada  Test  Site:  however,  plans  to  use  the  Test  Site  to  support  Stockpile 
Stewardship  initiatives  have  the  potential  to  generate  new  avenues  of  required 
Board  oversight. 

As  the  weapons  complex  shrinks,  existing  research  and  development 
facilities  may  be  called  on  to  assume  limited  special  missions.  These  facilities 
are  just  now  beginning  to  incorporate  greater  formality  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  operated  while  conducting  research  activities.  As  expertise  within  DOE 
continues  to  be  reduced,  at  the  same  time  that  facilities  are  used  differently 
than  originally  envisioned,  the  Board's  review  and  evaluation  will  need  to 
address  any  appropriate  differences  in  safety  management  approach  between 
production  and  research  activities. 

The  aging  of  the  Nation's  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  will  also  present 
unique  challenges.  Modifications  may  need  to  be  made  to  extend  the  shelf  life 
of  today's  weapons,  and  difficulties,  as  yet  unforeseen,  are  likely  to  develop 
during  the  weapons  surveillance  process.  Such  occurrences  could  have  significant 
safety  and  reliability  consequences. 
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BUDGET  OVERVIEW 
The  President's  FY  1995  budget  request  for  the  Board  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  Board's  health  and  safety  mission,  and  therefore  authorized  an 
increase  in  staff  from  100  to  150  FTE's.  As  of  March  1.  1995.  the  Board  had  101 
employees  on  board. ^  During  FY  1995.  the  Board  plans  to  continue  its  efforts 
to  recruit  qualified  technical  personnel  to  fulfill  its  obligations  under  the 
expanded  requirements  placed  upon  it. 

The  Board's  FY  1996  budget  request  for  $18.5  million  differs  from  the  FY 
1995  budget  appropriation  for  the  Board  of  $17.9  million  primarily  due  to  the 
inclusion  of  funds  to  pay  the  full  salary,  benefits,  and  associated  support  costs 
for  additional  technical  staff  hired  in  FY  1995.  To  effectively  execute  its 
responsibilities,  the  Board  is  seeking  to  hire  additional  technical  personnel 
with  experience  in  nuclear-chemical  processing,  in  general  nuclear  safety 
analysis,  in  conventional  explosive  technology  and  safety,  in  storage  of  nuclear 
materials  and  critical ity  safety,  and  in  waste  management  and  environmental 
restoration. 

Since  the  limited  staff  size  precludes  our  ability  to  cover  all  scientific 
matters  by  means  of  in-house  specialists,  the  Board  plans  to  continue  contracting 
for  specialized  outside  technical  expertise  on  a  limited  basis.  The  use  of 
selected  outside  subject  matter  experts  to  augment  our  permanent  staff  on  an  as 
needed  basis  has  enabled  the  Board  to  optimize  expenditures  for  personnel,  and 
to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  in  establishing  highly  qualified 


^  Employee  total  does  not  include  the  5  full-time  Board 
Members  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
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technical  teams  for  our  oversight  activities. 

The  Board  fully  supports  and  has  taken  the  initiative  to  implement  the 
President's  proposed  reductions  in  total  administrative  expenses.  The  Board 
achieved  an  overall  3  percent  reduction  in  administrative  expenses  for  FY  1994. 
and  the  additional  administrative  cost  reductions  proposed  by  the  President  for 
FY  1995  and  FY  1996  are  reflected  in  this  budget  request. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  ENERGY 
During  the  first  5  years  of  operation,  the  Board  made  31  formal  sets  of 
Recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  totaling  139  specific 
Recommendations,  in  accordance  with  Section  312(5)  of  Public  Law  100-456.  The 
Secretary  of  Energy  has  responded  to  and  accepted  each  of  these  Recommendations. 
Attachment  I  lists  the  status  of  all  Board  Recommendations  and  DOE's 
implementation  of  those  Recommendations. 

The  Board's  Recommendations  result  from:  (1)  site  visits  by  the  Board, 
staff,  and  outside  technical  experts;  (2)  review  of  documentation  concerning 
particular  problems  at  the  site:  (3)  review  of  staff  or  Board  contractor  reports 
in  appropriate  cases:  (4)  briefings  by  DOE  officials  and  DOE  contractors:  and  (5) 
deliberation  and  technical  review  by  the  Board.  In  1994  alone.  216  site  visits 
were  made  to  DOE's  defense  nuclear  facilities  by  Board  Members,  staff,  or 
contractor  experts.  These  visits  focused  primarily  on  selected  facilities  at 
sites  that  both  the  Board  and  DOE  consider  to  be  most  pressing  in  light  of  DOE's 
mission,  primarily  the  Savannah  River  Site,  the  Pantex  Plant,  the  Hanford  Site, 
the  Rocky  Flats  Plant,  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory,  the  Oak  Ridge 
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Y-12  Complex,  the  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  and  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 

During  FY  1995  and  FY  1996.  as  required  by  law,  the  Board  intends  to 
monitor  DOE's  responses  to  and  implementation  of  the  above  Recommendations.  The 
Board  plans  to  expand  the  scope  of  its  health  and  safety  reviews  to  include  other 
activities  at  these  and  other  DOE  defense  nuclear  facilities,  and  to  make  further 
recommendations  as  appropriate.  In  assessing  priorities,  the  Board  considers 
problems  brought  to  its  attention  by  Members  and  staff  of  the  Congress,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  public.  Should  an  imminent  or  severe  threat 
to  public  health  and  safety  be  identified  at  a  DOE  defense  nuclear  facility,  the 
Board  would  respond  and  adjust  its  priorities  as  necessary. 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 
The  Board  has  held  a  total  of  24  public  meetings/briefings  near  selected 
DOE  defense  nuclear  facilities,  to  listen  to  and  discuss  the  status  of  ongoing 
health  and  safety  reviews.  At  these  meetings,  the  Board  has  invited  interested 
persons  or  groups  to  present  comments,  technical  information,  or  data  involving 
specific  Board  Recommendations  and  the  Secretary's  response  to  these 
Recommendations. 

The  Board  has  also  held  16  open  meetings  at  its  Washington.  DC  offices 
where,  among  other  topics,  the  Board,  its  technical  staff,  and  outside  experts 
have  discussed  the  status  of  ongoing  work  in  the  standards  area,  as  well  as 
ongoing  health  and  safety  reviews  at  DOE  defense  nuclear  facilities.  The  Board 
anticipates  scheduling  additional  public  meetings/briefings  during  FY  1995  and 
beyond. 

11 
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CURRENT  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  REVIEWS 
In  keeping  with  its  enabling  legislation.  Board  activities  during  1994 
focused  upon  seven  basic  areas  related  to  health  and  safety  at  defense  nuclear 
facilities.  These  seven  areas  are:  (1)  the  content  and  implementation  of 
standards,  including  DOE  Orders,  regulations,  and  other  safety  requirements;  (2) 
safety  aspects  of  design  and  construction  of  defense  nuclear  facilities;  (3) 
recruitment,  retention,  education,  and  training  of  DOE  technical  personnel;  (4) 
safety  aspects  of  conduct  of  operations;  (5)  safety  aspects  of  the  assembly, 
disassembly,  and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  (6)  safe  management  of  special 
nuclear  material .  waste,  and  residues;  and  (7)  decontamination,  decommissioning, 
and  restoration  of  DOE  sites. 

COMPLEX-WIDE  SAFETY  ISSUES  REQUIRING  PRIORITY  AHENTION 
Within  the  broad  context  we  have  outlined,  the  Board  plans  to  continue  its 
emphasis  on  a  number  of  safety  issues  across  the  defense  nuclear  complex.  These 
include  the  need  for  the  Board  to: 

•  Oversee  the  safe  dismantlement  and  safe  storage  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  weapons  components; 

•  Oversee  the  development  and  application  of  nuclear  safety -related 
standards;  assess  their  adequacy;  and  confirm  compliance; 

•  Continue  to  review  DOE' s  effort  to  integrate  safety  requirements 
contained  in  rules,  orders,  and  elsewhere  into  a  clear,  coherent, 
and  consistent  standards -based  safety  program. 
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Closely  monitor  DOE's  upgrading  of  technical  capabilities  and 
expertise  to  ensure  safety: 

Draw  attention  to  the  need  for  DOE  to  provide  prompt,  long-term  and 
safe  processing,  packaging  and  storage  of  plutonium: 

Instill  continued  improvement  in  the  safe  conduct  of  operations  by 
DOE  and  its  contractors  including  developing  and  implementing 
comprehensive  safety  standards; 

Continue  to  review  DOE's  program  for  resolving  ongoing  nuclear 
safety  issues  associated  with  corrosion  and  storage  of  spent  fuel; 

Help  to  ensure  that  DOE  pursues  excellence  in  the  radiation 
protection  program  to  protect  workers  and  the  public  from  nuclear 
radiation; 

Oversee  the  safe  handling  and  disposition  of  nuclear  waste  materials 
and  the  control  of  releases  to  the  environment;  and 

Oversee  DOE's  adoption  of  a  systems  approach  to  projects  and 
programs  to  achieve  cost  effective  nuclear  safety. 
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SITE-SPECIFIC  SAFETY  ISSUES 
The  Board  plans  to  place  a  high  priority  on  the  following  site-specific 
safety  issues  in  FY  1995  and  FY  1996: 

Fernald 

•  Safe  stabilization  of  uranyl  nitrate  hexahydrate  solutions. 

•  Implementation  of  the  requirements  of  Recommendation  93-4  regarding 
technical  management  of  this  particular  Environmental  Management 
Restoration  Contract. 

Hanford  Site 

•  Characterization  of  high  level  nuclear  waste  in  tank  farms,  and 
integration  of  overall  Tank  Waste  Remediation  System  efforts  using 
accepted  systems  engineering  principles,  including  effective 
implementation  of  Recommendations  90-7,  92-4,  and  93-5. 

•  Clean  up  of  corroding  fuel  in  the  K-East  Basin,  and  removal  of  in-process 
hazardous  material  from  Plutonium  Finishing  Plant  systems. 

Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 

•  Upgrading  of  Idaho  Chemical  Processing  Plant  fuel  basins  and  associated 
safety  bases. 

•  Disposition  of  remaining  reprocessing  solutions  at  the  ICPP  and  review  of 
safe  storage  of  calcined  waste. 
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•  Safety  of  the  Advanced  Test  Reactor  (ATR). 

Mound  Site 

•  Unloading  of  tritium  reservoirs,  including  readiness  reviews,  and  the 
repackaging  of  uranium  and  plutonium  materials  in  response  to 
Recommendation  94-1. 

National  Weapon  Laboratories 

•  Programs  for  ensuring  safety  of  defense  nuclear-related  research  and 
development  activities. 

•  Revised  safety  analyses  of  facilities,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
analysis  for  seismic  hazards  at  the  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  and  the 
Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory. 

Nevada  Test  Site 

•  Establishment  of  a  comprehensive  process  to  prepare  for  and  evaluate 
nuclear  test  readiness,  including  implementation  of  Recommendations  92-6 
and  93-6. 

•  The  design  basis  and  the  operational  readiness  of  the  new  Device  Assembly 
Facility. 

Oak  Ridge 

•  Conduct  of  operations  and  critical ity  safety  at  the  Y-12  Plant,  in 
response  to  Recommendation  94-4. 
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•  Adequacy  of  nuclear  material  storage. 

Pantex  Plant 

•  Design  and  safety  basis  for  the  new  Special  Nuclear  Material  Staging 
facility. 

•  New  and  upgraded  safety  analyses  to  ensure  technical  adequacy. 

•  Revised  requirements  on  overflights  and  analysis  of  safety  of  overflights. 

Rocky  Flats 

•  Processing  and  storage  of  various  forms  of  special  nuclear  material  (SNM) 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  Reconmendation  94-1. 

•  Implementation  of  Recommendation  94-3  for  systematically  evaluating  the 
design  of  Building  371  for  the  storage  of  SNM. 

Savannah  River  Site 

•  Start  up  and  operation  of  F-Canyon.  FB-Line.  H-Canyon.  HB-Line  and  spent 
fuel  storage  basins  to  stabilize  various  forms  of  SNM. 

•  Safety  basis  and  readiness  for  start-up  of  the  In -Tank  Precipitation 
Facility  and  the  Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility. 
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SUMMARY 
With  the  benefit  of  5  full  years  of  operating  experience,  the  Board's  FY 
1995  budget  obligation  plan  and  FY  1996  budget  request  for  $18.5  million  have 
been  developed  to  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  fund  and  manage  our 
independent  oversight  activities  consistent  with  current  resource  needs  and  as 
we  become  aware  of  emerging  safety  issues  during  our  reviews. 

In  summary,  changes  in  the  DOE  nuclear  weapons  complex  have  made  the 
Board's  job  more  demanding,  not  easier.  Consequently,  the  Board's  health  and 
safety  oversight  activities  will  continue  to  broaden  in  scope  and  complexity. 
The  Board,  having  discerned  that  DOE  and  its  contractors  are  having  difficulty 
in  adapting  to  changes  in  the  safety  culture  and  in  transferring  the  "lessons 
learned"  from  both  Board  Recommendations  and  site  reviews  to  other  facilities  and 
sites  in  the  DOE  nuclear  complex,  has  intensified  its  efforts  to  verify  that 
Board  Recommendations  are  implemented  as  committed  to  by  DOE.  Our  budget  request 
of  $18.5  million  will  provide  the  funding  needed  to  support  the  Board's  health 
and  safety  review  effort  planned  for  FY  1996. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  report  to  you  on  the  Board's'  progress  in 
meeting  the  challenges  before  us.  We  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have. 
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Joh„TConw,y  Chairman  DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  FACIUTIES 

AJ  Eg«e„berger  Vce  Chairman  SAFETY  BOARD 

John  W.  Crawford,  Jr. 

Joseph  J  DiNunno  625  Indiana  Avenut.  NW.  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20004 

Herbert  John  Cecil  Kouta  (202)  208^400 


February  6,  1995 


The  Honorable  John  T.  Myers 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Water  Development 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  DC   20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Enclosed  is  the  FY  1996  Budget  Request  for  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board  in 
the  amount  of  $18,500,000  and  149  full-time  equivalent  staff  years.   This  budget  request 
reflects  the  multi-year  budget  planning  guidance  recently  announced  by  the  President.   The 
Board's  FY  1996  budget  request  for  $18,500,000  differs  from  the  FY  1995  appropriation  for 
the  Board  of  $17,933,000  primarily  due  to  the  inclusion  of  funds  to  pay  the  full  salary, 
benefits,  and  associated  support  costs  for  additional  technical  staff  authorized  by  the 
President  in  FY  1995. 

The  reduction  of  weapons  production  activities  at  DOE  facilities  does  not  mean  that  safety 
oversight  can  be  reduced.   On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  need  to  increase  safety  oversight. 
With  the  shut  down  of  many  DOE  facilities,  the  conditions  and  hazards  being  faced  by  DOE 
are  potentially  more  urgent  and  present  a  more  serious  safety  problem  than  when  the 
facilities  were  in  operation.   Often,  the  urgency  and  seriousness  have  been  caused  by  poor 
past  practices;  in  other  cases,  the  problems  are  inherent  to  the  planned  activities  and  the 
nature  of  the  material  involved.   To  effectively  execute  its  responsibilities,  the  Board  plans  to 
hire  additional  technical  personnel  with  experience  in  nuclear-chemical  processing,  in  general 
nuclear  safety  analysis,  in  conventional  explosive  technology  and  safety,  in  storage  of  nuclear 
materials  and  critiadity  safety,  and  in  waste  management  and  environmental  restoration 
during  FY  1995. 
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Many  safety  issues  arising  from  the  DOE's  change  in  mission  have  never  been  addressed 
before;  others  involve  operations  and  processes  that  are  new  to  the  nuclear  weapons  industry. 
For  example: 

•  As  a  facility  is  deactivated  and  decommissioned,  the  workers  are  subjected  to  more 
hazardous  conditions  than  during  operation.   The  workers  will  come  into  closer  contact 
with  radioactive  materials,  enter  portions  of  facilities  that  were  not  intended  to  be 
occupied  and  will  face  other  unexpected  conditions. 

•  The  aging  and  degradation  of  equipment  that  is  at  the  end  of  its  design  life  will  present 
increasing  hazards  as  safety  systems  become  unreliable  and  break  down  more  frequently. 

•  In  some  instances,  plutonium  metal  was  stored  in  direct  contact  with  plastic  bags.    As 
Plutonium  decays  it  emits  radiation  that  can  cause  the  plastic  bags  to  become  brittle  and 
give  off  hydrogen  gas.    Hydrogen  itself  is  explosive  and  can  also  interact  with  the 
plutonium  to  form  a  material  that  can  spontaneously  ignite  when  subjected  to  air.   These 
conditions  increase  the  hazards  associated  with  handling  and  storage  of  this  material. 

•  Highly  radioactive  spent  fuel  is  corroding  and  is  stored  in  basins  that  were  not  intended 
for  long-term  storage.  The  associated  hazards  will  continue  to  increase  until  corrective 
actions  are  taken. 

•  Throughout  the  complex,  acidic  solutions  of  fissile  materials  are  being  stored  in  tanks, 
bottles  and  process  lines.   The  longer  these  materials  are  stored,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  there  could  be  an  accident  caused  by  chemical  changes  in  the  solutions, 
natural  phenomena  hazards,  personnel  error  or  deterioration  of  containers. 

•  Some  materials  being  stored  will  decay  naturally  with  time  to  a  material  that  in  turn, 
decays  giving  off  higher  energy  radiation  and  is  more  hazardous  to  handle  than  the 
original  material. 

•  The  continuing  national  commitment  to  dismantle  approximately  2,000  nuclear  weapons 
per  year  will  significantly  challenge  the  DOE  weapons  complex  that  is  experiencing  a 
coincident  erosion  of  technical  capability  and  limitation  in  physical  plant  capacity.  For 
example,  DOE  has  experienced  several  technical  and  safety-related  difficulties  in 
dismantling  the  W-48  weapon  system;  these  have  resulted  in  several  significant  delays 
while  required  safety-related  and  other  technical  changes  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
disassembly  procedures. 
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•     The  aging  of  the  Nation's  nuclear  weapons  stoclq)ile  will  also  present  unique  challenges. 
Modifications  may  need  to  be  made  to  extend  the  life  of  today's  weapons,  and 
difficulties,  as  yet  unforesera,  are  likely  to  develop  during  the  weapons  surveillance 
process.   Such  occurrences  would  have  significant  safety  and  reliability  consequences. 

If  safety  systems  are  not  properly  maintained,  and  other  precautions  taken,  these  facilities 
will  pose  an  increasing  risk  to  health  and  safety.   The  Board  is  statutorily  required  to  ensure 
adequate  protection  of  public  health  and  safety  during  the  entire  life-cycle  of  DOE  facilities 
under  the  Board's  jurisdiction,  including  the  decommissioning  of  these  facilities.   The 
chaUenges  the  Board  foces  in  fulfilling  its  responsibilities,  and  the  Board's  plans  to  meet 
those  challenges,  are  addressed  in  our  budget  request. 

The  Board  fully  supports  and  has  taken  the  initiative  to  implement  the  President's  proposed 
reductions  in  total  administrative  expenses.   The  Board  achieved  an  overall  3  percent 
reduction  in  administrative  expenses  for  FY  1994,  and  the  additional  administrative  cost 
reductions  pnqmsed  by  the  President  for  FY  1995  and  FY  1996  are  reflected  in  this  budget 
request. 

In  summary,  changes  in  the  DOE  nuclear  weapons  complex  have  made  the  Board's  job  more 
demanding,  not  easier.   Consequently,  the  Board's  health  and  safety  oversight  activities  will 
continue  to  broaden  in  scope  and  complexity.   The  Board,  having  discerned  that  DOE  and  its 
contractors  are  having  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  safety  culture  changes  and  in 
transferring  the  'lessons  learned"  from  both  Board  Recommendations  and  site  reviews  to 
other  facilities  and  sites  in  the  DOE  nuclear  complex,  has  intensified  its  efforts  to  verify  that 
the  Board's  Recommendations  are  implemented  as  committed  to  by  DOE.    Our  budget 
request  of  $18,500,000  will  provide  the  funding  needed  to  support  the  Board's  health  and 
safety  review  effort  planned  for  FY  1996. 

The  Board  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  discuss  the  merits  of  our  budget  request 
with  you. 


Enclosure:      FY  1996  Congressional 
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Rocky  Flats  Environmental  Technology  Site 31 

Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 32 

Fernald  Site 34 

West  Valley  Site 35 

Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant 35 
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Defanse  NUdear  Facllltlea 
Safety  Board 

FY  1996  Congressional  Budget  Request 


PROPOSED  APPROPRIATION  LANGUAGE 


Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities 
Safety  Board  in  carrying  out  activities  authorized  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  100-456,  section 
1441  [$17,933,000]  $18-,  500, 000 ,    to  remain  available  until 
expended . 

Further,    for   these  activities,  $17,945,000,    to  become 
available  for  obligation  on  October  1,    1996,    to  remain  available 
until   expended.     (Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act, 
1995.) 
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Dafenaa  Nuelaar  Faellltlaa 
Safaty  Board 

FY  1996  Congressional  Budget  Request 


ANALYSIS  OF  RESOURCES 


(Tabular  dollars  in  thouseuids) 


OPERATING  EXPENSES 

FY  1?H 
(Actual) 

FY  1?95 
(Estimated) 

BUDGET 

REQUEST 

FOR 

FY  l??6 

BUDGET 

REQUEST 

FOR 

FY  1997 

New  Budget 

Authority      16,560 

17,933 

18,500 

17,945 

Obligations    16,069 


18,830 


19,329     17,989 


Outlays 


15,877 


17,568 


19,282     18,016 


Authorization:  National  Defense  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year 
1989  (amended  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.)  by  adding  new  Chapter  21  -- 
Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board. 
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Defense  Nuclear  FacllltleB 
Safety  Board 

FY  1996  Congressional  Budget  Request 


PERSONNEL  SUMMARY 


FY  1995    FY  1996   FY  1997 
FY  1994   BUDGET     BUDGET    BUDGET 
ACTUAL    PLAN       REQUEST   REQUEST 


Statutory  Personnel  Ceiling: 
(FTE's)  1/ 


FTE  Ceiling  as  reflected  in     100 
the  President's 
Budget  Requests 

FTE  Usage  2/  96 


Board  Members  &  Permanent       100     130 
Employees  at  End  Of 
Fiscal  Year   1./ 


1/  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  FY  1992  and  FY  1993, 
P.L.  102-190,  raised  the  Board's  statutory  employee  ceiling 
from  100  to  150  full-time  staff.  This  statutory  employment 
ceiling  does  not  include  Board  Members,  who  are  expluded  by 
the  Board's  enabling  legislation  from  the  150  full-time 
employees  authorized  to  be  hired  by  the  Board.  See  42  U.S.C. 
§  2286(b)  and  42  U.S.C.  §  2286b{b)  (as  amended). 


2/   Includes  5  full-time  Board  Members. 


ill 
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Defense  Nuclear  Facilities 
Safety  Board 

FY  1996  Congressional  Budget  Request 


SECTION   I  -  PROGRAM   OVERVIEW 

INTRODUCTION 


In  1988,  Congress  created  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities 
Safety  Board  (Board)  as  an  independent  oversight  orgemization 
within  the  Executive  Branch.   The  Board's  principal  fxinction  is 
to  provide  advice  and  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
on  piiblic  health  and  safety  issues  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy's  (DOE's)  defense  nuclear  facilities.   The  President 
nominated  the  initial  five  Members  of  the  Board  in  the  summer  of 
1989,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  those  nominations  the  following 
October. 

Broadly,  the  Board  reviews  a  wide  ramge  of  safety-related 
activities  throughout  the  life  cycle  of  DOE's  defense  nuclear 
facilities.   Based  on  its  reviews,  the  Board  makes 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  that  it  considers 
necessary  to  protect  public  health  and  safety.   The  Board  also 
assesses  safety  management  and  personnel  effectiveness  both 
within  DOE  and  the  various  Operation  and  Management  (OScM) 
contractor  organizations.   If  the  Board  determines  that  an 
imminent  or  severe  threat  to  public  health  or  safety  exists,  it 
makes  its  recommendations  directly  to  the  President,  as  well  as 
to  the  Secretaries  of  Energy  and  Defense. 

The  Board's  enabling  statute,  42  U.S.C.  §  2286,  requires  the 
Board  to  review  and  evaluate  the  content  and  implementation  of 
health  and  safety  standards,  including  DOE's  Orders,  rules,  and 
other  safety  requirements,  relating  to  the  design,  construction, 
operation,  and  decommissioning  of  DOE's  defense  nuclear 
facilities.   The  Board  must  then  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  any  specific  measures,  such  as  changes  in  the  content  and 
implementation  of  those  standards,  that  the  Board  believes  should 
be  adopted  to  ensure  that  the  public  health  and  safety  are 
adequately  protected. 

The  Board  is  authorized  to  conduct  investigations,  issue 
subpoenas,  hold  public  hearings,  gather  information,  conduct 
studies,  impose  reporting  requirements  on  DOE,  and  take  other 
actions  in  furtherance  of  its  review  of  health  and  safety  issues 
at  defense  nuclear  facilities.   These  ancillary  functions  support 
the  Board's  primary  function  to  help  DOE  identify  and  correct 
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health  suid  safety  problems  at  defense  nuclear  facilities.   The 
legislation  requires  the  Secretary  of  Energy  euid  contractors  at 
defense  nuclear  facilities  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Board. 

Since  the  start  of  operations  in  October  1989,  several  major 
cheinges  in  the  defense  nuclear  complex  have  influenced  the 
Board's  health  suid  safety  oversight  activities.   These  have 
included : 

•  the  interruption  of  materials  production  efforts 
throughout  the  complex  in  1989  due,  in  large  part,  to 
safety  concerns; 

•  DOE'S  later  efforts  to  resume  nuclear  operations  at 
some  of  these  sites; 

•  eibauidonment  of  restart  efforts  at  mouiy  facilities,  due 
primarily  to  arms  control  agreements  reached  in  the 
early  1990' s;  and 

•  the  determination  that  many  of  these  facilities  are 
surplus  to  DOE'S  future  mission. 

During  this  period  of  rapid  change,  the  Board  has  pursued 
its  independent  oversight  activities  in  a  variety  of  ways.   The 
Board  has  issued  over  139  individual  Recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  concerning  actions  necessary  to  ensure 
adequate  protection  of  public  health  and  safety,  and  provided 
additional  technical  concerns  and  observations  to  DOE  in  staff 
trip  reports.   The  Board  has  met  with  DOE  officials  and  with 
members  of  the  public  on  an  ongoing  basis,  and  has  implemented 
several  reporting  requirements  on  DOE. 

TRANSITIONS  IN  THE  DOE  DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  COMPLEX 

An  unprecedented  change  in  mission  continues  to  evolve  in 
the  DOE  nuclear  weapons  complex,  influenced  most  strongly  by  the 
massive  upheavals  in  the  global  political  scene  over  the  past  few 
years.   Production  of  nuclear  weapons  has  virtually  ceased.   DOE 
has  sharply  curtailed  processing  of  nuclear  materials. 
Disassembly  of  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons  is  proceeding. 
Entire  sites  are  being  shut  down  and  their  facilities  readied  for 
decommissioning,  resulting  in  the  start  of  a  mammoth  clean-up 
effort. 

Many  of  the  safety  issues  arising  from  these  extraordinary 
changes  involve  operations  and  processes  that  are  new  to  the 
nuclear  weapons  industry;  others  have  never  been  addressed  at 
all.   At  the  same  time,  many  previously  identified  threats  to 
public  health  and  safety  throughout  the  complex  remain  to  be 
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resolved  satisfactorily.   These  include,  for  example,  uncertain 
characterization  of  the  contents  of,  and  leaks  from,  radioactive 
waste  storage  tanks;  deteriorating  nuclear  reactor  fuel  cladding 
in  storage  basins;  extensive  radioactive  contamination  of  soil 
aroiind  former  nuclear  chemical  processing  facilities; 
unanticipated  difficulties  with  weapons  dismantlement;  and 
deficiencies  in  training  and  qualification  programs,  in 
radiological  protection,  and  in  the  conduct  of  operations. 

DOE  and  its  major  contractors  continue  to  face  severe 
problems  in  recruiting  and  retaining  well-qualified  personnel, 
despite  efforts  to  improve  the  situation.   Some  of  the  best- 
qualified  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians  in  the  weapons 
complex  have  left  or  are  leaving  the  program.   Recent  DOE 
initiatives  to  respond  to  the  Board's  Recommendations  in  this 
critical  area  are  only  now  beginning  to  mature  sufficiently  to 
provide  limited  relief. 

Well  recognized  and  long-standing  problems,  accompanied  by 
new  activities,  present  different  and  potentially  serious  hazards 
to  public  health  and  safety.   For  example,  aging  and 
deteriorating  equipment  poses  increasingly  urgent  safety 
concerns,  particularly  at  facilities  that  may  be  required  to 
operate  in  the  future.   Corrosion  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  stored  in 
basins  that  were  not  designed  for  long-term  use  is  becoming  a 
major  problem.   Chemical  and  radioactive  wastes  continue  to 
accumulate  at  an  accelerating  pace.   These  wastes  may  become  more 
difficult  to  handle  and  more  hazardous  in  the  future.   The  Board 
is  concerned  that  these  new  hazards  may  be  larger  in  number  and 
greater  in  severity  than  those  encountered  in  five  decades  of 
production  operations. 

In  these  circumstances,  there  is  a  pressing  need  to  maintain 
independent  technical  oversight  efforts,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
both  the  workers  and  the  pxiblic  are  adequately  protected. 

PLANNED  FOCUS  OF  BOARD  ACTIVITIES 
IN  FY  1996 

It  is  tempting  to  conclude  that  the  reduction  of  weapons 
production  activities  at  DOE  facilities  means  that  safety 
oversight  also  can  be  reduced.   The  reality  is  that  there  is  a 
need  to  increase  that  scrutiny. 

Simply  put,  the  process  of  "shutting  down"  many  defense 
nuclear  facilities  compounds  existing  hazards  involving  handling 
and  storing  nuclear  materials  with  new  hazards  of  cleaning  up  the 
facilities.   If  safety  systems  are  not  properly  maintained,  and 
other  precautions  are  not  taken,  these  facilities  can  pose  an 
increasing  risk  to  public  health  and  safety. 
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The  Board  is  required  by  its  enedsling  statute  to  oversee 
DOE'S  efforts  to  ensure  adequate  protection  of  public  health  and 
safety  during  the  entire  life-cycle  of  facilities  under  its 
jurisdiction,  including  the  decommissioning  of  these  facilities. 

In  the  weapons-related  areas,  the  technical  challenges 
facing  DOE  and  the  Board  will  change  as  DOE  plans  for  the  change 
in  the  complex.   Major  weapons -related  issues  requiring 
continuing  attention  include: 

•  the  need  to  disassemble  safely  more  than  2,000  nuclear 
weapons  each  year; 

•  the  requirement  to  design  and  construct  storage 
facilities  for  nuclear  weapons  to  accommodate  both 
safety  concerns  and  possible  independent  international 
verification,  as  well  as  to  provide  increased  capacity 
for  the  safe  storage  of  weapons -grade  plutonium, 
enriched  uranium,  and  other  nuclear  materials  removed 
from  weapons;  and 

•  the  need  for  DOE  to  plan  and  conduct  the 
reconfiguration  of  the  weapons  complex  according  to 
accepted  health  and  safety  principles. 

Many  of  the  most  difficult  technical  challenges  and 
uncertainties  result  from  the  poor  physical  condition  of 
facilities.   As  facilities  age,  operators  tend  to  pay  less 
attention  to  maintenance  and  upkeep.   When  this  happens,  the 
facilities'  condition  inevitably  degrades.   As  key  operating 
personnel  leave,  the  knowledge  of  facility  designs  and  contents 
erodes,  reducing  the  margin  of  safety.   The  potential  for 
detonation,  fire,  and  corrosion  hazards  may  increase  as  chemical 
compounds  become  unstable  through  time,  changing  their  risk 
characteristics.   Existing  radiological  hazards  may  become  worse 
as  certain  radionuclides  (for  example,  americium)  "grow"  into 
nuclear  materials  due  to  radioactive  decay,  and  as  unknown  or 
uncharacterized  radioactive  contamination  is  discovered  in  the 
decommissioning  process. 

Clean-up  operations  are  rarely  as  routine  or  predictable  as 
production  operations.   During  the  process  of  dismantling 
facilities,  workers  are  likely  to  come  in  contact,  often 
unexpectedly,  with  radioactive  and  chemical  hazards  that  have 
been  inaccessible  for  many  years.   Contaminants  may  be  released 
to  the  environment  by  the  dismantling  pr6cess  or  by  exposure  to 
the  weather.   Shutting  down  and  dismantling  a  defense  nuclear 
facility  can  actually  increase  the  risk  of  dispersal  of 
radioactivity  through  material  degradation,  action  of  natural 
phenomena  hazards,  fires,  or  accidental  nuclear  criticality. 
Therefore,  special  attention  and  care  are  required  during  these 
processes . 
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Within  the  broad  context  depicted  above,  the  Board  plans  to 
place  high  priority  focus  in  FY  1996  on  several  complex-wide 
safety  issues.   These  include  the  need  to: 

Oversee  the  safe  dismantlement  and  storage  of  weapons 
and  weapons  components; 

Closely  monitor  DOE'S  upgrading  of  technical 
capabilities  and  expertise; 

Ensure  that  DOE  provides  prompt,  long  term  and  safe 
processing,  packaging  and  storage  of  plutonium-bearing 
materials; 

Instill  continued  improvement  in  conduct  of  operations 
by  DOE  and  its  contractors; 

Actively  pursue  DOE's  program  for  resolving  ongoing 
safety  issues  associated  with  corrosion  and  storage  of 
spent  fuel; 

Ensure  that  DOE  pursues  excellence  in  the  radiation 
protection  program;  and 

Oversee  the  safe  handling  and  disposition  of  waste 
materials  and  the  control  of  releases  to  the 
environment. 

Continue  to  urge  development  and  implementation  of 
safety-related  standards;  assess  their  adequacy;  and 
confirm  compliance; 

Insist  on  DOE's  adoption  of  a  systems  approach  in 
projects  and  programs; 
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SECTION  II   --   FY  1996  BUDGET  REQUEST 

RESOURCES  NEEDS 

For  FY  1996,  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board 
requests  $18,500,000  in  new  budget  authority,  and  149  full-time 
equivalent  (FTE)  staff  years.   This  budget  request  reflects  the 
multi-year  budget  planning  guidance  recently  announced  by  the 
President . 

The  unsettled  technical  environment  in  which  the  nuclear 
weapons  complex  exists  necessitates  continued  technical 
vigilance,  if  the  Board  is  to  fulfill  its  statutory  requirements. 
Although  it  can  now  draw  on  expertise  in  many  engineering  and 
scientific  disciplines,  the  Board  plans  to  expand  its 
capc±)ilities  in  such  specific  areas  as  weapons  safety, 
environmental  engineering,  chemical  processing,  and  waste 
vitrification  during  FY  1995. 

The  President's  FY  1995  budget  request  for  the  Board 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  Board's  health  and  safety 
mission,  and  therefore  authorized  an  increase  in  staff  from  100 
to  150  FTE's.   As  of  January  31,  1994,  the  Board  had  100 
employees  on  board. 1/  During  FY  1995,  the  Board  plans  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  reciruit  qualified  technical  personnel  to 
fulfill  its  obligations  under  the  expanded  requirements  placed 
upon  it . 

The  Board's  FY  1996  budget  request  for  $18,500,000  differs 
from  the  FY  1995  budget  appropriation  for  the  Board  of 
$17,933,000  primarily  due  to  the  inclusion  of  funds  to  pay  the 
full  salary,  benefits,  and  associated  support  costs  for 
additional  technical  staff  hired  in  FY  1995.   To  effectively 
execute  its  responsibilities,  the  Board  is  seeking  to  hire 
additional  technical  personnel  with  experience  in  nuclear- 
chemical  processing,  in  general  nuclear  safety  analysis,  in 
conventional  explosive  technology  and  safety,  in  storage  of 
nuclear  materials  and  criticality  safety,  and  in  waste  management 
and  environmental  restoration.   Since  the  limited  staff  size 
precludes  our  ability  to  cover  all  scientific  matters  by  means  of 
in-house  specialists,  the  Board  plans  to  continue  contracting  for 
specialized  outside  technical  expertise  on  a  limited  basis. 


1/  Employee  total  does  not  include  the  5  full-time  Board  Members 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
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The  Board  fully  supports  and  has  taken  the  initiative  to 
implement  the  President's  proposed  reductions  in  total 
administrative  expenses.   The  Board  achieved  an  overall  3  percent 
reduction  in  administrative  expenses  for  FY  1994  ,  and  the 
additional  administrative  cost  reductions  proposed  by  the 
President  for  FY  1995  and  FY  1996  are  reflected  in  this  budget 
request . 

In  summary,  changes  in  the  DOE  nuclear  weapons  complex  have 
made  the  Board's  job  more  difficult,  and  the  Board's  health  and 
safety  oversight  activities  will  continue  to  broaden  in  scope  and 
complexity.   The  Board,  having  discerned  that  DOE  and  its 
contractors  are  having  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  safety 
culture  changes  and  in  transferring  the  "lessons  learned"  from 
both  Board  Recommendations  and  site  reviews  to  other  facilities 
and  sites  in  the  DOE  nuclear  complex,  has  intensified  its  efforts 
to  verify  that  the  Board's  Recommendations  are  implemented  as 
committed  to  by  DOE.   Our  budget  request  of  $18,500,000  will 
provide  the  fxinding  needed  to  support  the  Board's  health  and 
safety  review  effort  required  for  FY  1996. 
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OBJECT  CLASS  SUMMARY 

Our  FY  1995  and  FTf  1996  expenditure  plams,  presented  by 
object  class  accounts  in  Exhibits  A  and  B,  include  our  request 
for  new  FY  1996  budget  authority  of  $18,500,000,  and  $17,933,000 
in  new  FY  1995  budget  authority  approved  in  the  Energy  and  Water 
Development  ^^propriations  Act,  1995.   The  Board  proposes  to 
utilize  the  budget  resources  requested  in  the  following  manner: 

Salaries  and  Benefits  --  The  FY  1996  expenditure  request 
includes  fxinding  of  $12,480,000  to  support  the  salary  and  benefit 
costs  of  up  to  130  full-time  staff.   The  Board  estimates  that 
approximately  26  technical  staff  FTE's  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
health  and  safety  reviews  in  the  weapons  area  in  FY  1995,  with  a 
planned  increase  to  30  technical  staff  FTE's  in  FY  1996. 

The  funding  for  salaries  and  benefits  represents  67  percent 
of  the  Board's  FY  1996  budget  request.   In  calculating  the 
projected  salary  needs  of  the  Board,  the  following  pay  increase 
factors  were  used: 

For  FY  1995  --  Actual 

o    A  Federal  pay  increase  of  2 . 0  percent  beginning  in 
January  1995; 

o    A  locality  pay  increase  of  0.6  percent 
beginning  in  January  1995; 


For  FY  1996  --  Assumptions 

o    A  Federal  pay  increase  of  2 . 2  percent  is 
authorized  beginning  in  Jamuary  1996; 

The  highly,  technical  mission  of  the  Board  requires  staff  of 
the  highest  scientific  and  technical  caliber  with  demonstrated 
competencies  in  all  major  phases  of  nuclear  safety.   Conse- 
quently, the  average  salary  for  the  Board's  technical  staff  is 
estimated  to  be  $82,000  per  year  in  FY  1996.   Employee  benefits 
are  estimated  at  24  percent"  of  base  salaries  or  $19,200  per  FTE 
due  to  the  large  number  of  Board  employees  fully  participating  in 
the  FERS  retirement  program. 

Utilizing  our  "excepted  service"  hiring  authority  for 
scientific  and  technical  personnel,  the  Board  has  made 
substantial  progress  in  recruiting  senior  technical  specialists, 
and  is  projecting  salary  and  benefit  requirements  for  118  FTE's 
in  FY  1995,  and  130  FTE's  in  FY  1996.   The  Board's  FTf  1996  budget 
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request  reflects  a  $577,000  or  5  percent  increase  in  the  salary 
and  benefits  account  over  FY  1995  to  fully  fund  the  hiring  of 
additional  technical  staff  during  FY  1995. 

The  identification  and  hiring  of  professional  personnel  with 
outstanding  qualifications  are  critical  to  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  Board's  mission.   It  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  the  Board  receive  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the 
salary  and  benefit  requirements  of  existing  and  future  technical 
personnel. 

Travel  --  The  Board  requests  $825,000  to  support  the  official 
travel  of  the  Board  Members  and  staff.   Extensive  travel  is 
necessary  to  the  various  Department  of  Energy  defense  nuclear 
facilities  located  throughout  the  United  States  in  order  for  the 
Board  Members  and  staff  to  fulfill  the  Board's  statutory  mission. 
The  Board  is  also  required  to  react  to  incidents  at  the  DOE 
defense  nuclear  facilities  that  may  affect  public  health  and 
safety,  requiring  unplanned  travel  expenditures  to  support  our 
work  at  these  sites. 

The  Board's  duties  and  workload  were  greatly  increased  by  a 
new  law  assigning  it  safety  oversight  responsibility  for  the 
assembly  and  disassembly  of  nuclear  weapons.   During  1994,  Board 
Members,  technical  staff  and  the  Board's  outside  technical 
experts  made  216  visits  to  major  defense  nuclear  sites  in  support 
of  its  public  health  and  safety  mission.   With  its  increased 
health  and  safety  oversight  responsibilities  over  the  assembly 
and  disassembly  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  Board's  travel  expenses 
have  and  will  continue  to  increase  as  the  Board  and  its  technical 
staff  fulfill  the  statutory  mission  of  ensuring  that  public  and 
worker  health  and  safety  are  adequately  protected  throughout 
DOE'S  defense  nuclear  complex. 

The  Board  is  also  authorized  to  station  staff  members  at 
these  sites  during  critical  construction  and  testing  periods. 
The  Board  has  assigned  technical  staff  teams  to  round-the-clock 
monitoring  of  major  start-up,  testing  or  restart  activiti-es  at 
various  DOE  sites.   The  presence  of  technical  staff  has  proved  to 
be  invaluable  in  providing  the  Board  with  first  hand  information 
on  the  problems  DOE  and  its  contractors  encountered  during  such 
activities. 

Travel  funds  are  also  used  to  support  the  Board's  conduct  of 
public  hearings  and  meetings,  where  any  interested  persons  or 
groups  are  invited  to  present  comments,  technical  information,  or 
data  concerning  health  and  safety  issues  at  each  facility. 
During  1994,  the  Board  conducted  8  meetings/hearings  at  or  near  a 
DOE  defense  nuclear  facility. 
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Transportation  of  Things  --  The  Board  has  included  $155,000  in 
its  FY  1996  budget  request  for  the  shipment  of  household  goods 
for  new  employees  relocating  to  the  Washington,  DC  area  or  to  DOE 
sites. 

Rental  Payments  to  GSA  --  The  Board  requests  funds  totaling 
$1,840,000  to  reimburse  the  General  Services  Administration  (GSA) 
for  projected  office  rental  costs.   The  Board's  current  lease  on 
its  Washington,  DC  office  space  expires  in  FY  1995.   Working  with 
GSA  leasing  officials,  the  Board  is  soliciting  bids  on  suitable 
space  to  accommodate  its  office  needs.   The  FY  1996  budget 
request  includes  additional  funds  to  pay  for  any  moving  and  set- 
up expenses  that  GSA  may  incur  should  the  Board  be  required  to 
relocate.   This  overhead  expense  represents  approximately  10 
percent  of  our  FY  1996  budget  request. 

Communications  and  Utilities  --  The  FY  1996  budget  request 
includes  $122,000  for  projected  communications  support  costs. 
Funds  in  this  account  will  be  used  for  telephone  services, 
postage  costs,  special  messenger  services,  and  equipment  rentals. 

Printing  and  Reproduction  --  Our  budget  request  includes 
$27,000  for  reimbursing  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office  for 
publication  of  the  required  legal  notices  in  the  Federal 
Register.   Routine  printing  and  copying  charges,  including  the 
Board's  Annual  Report  to  the  Congress,  are  also  included  in  this 
account . 

Consulting  Services  -  The  Board  has  a  broad  mandate  to  carry 
out  oversight  functions  to  help  assure  public  health  and  safety. 
If  the  Board  is  to  be  successful  in  carrying  out  those 
responsibilities,  it  must  have  the  capability  to  technically 
evaluate  total  systems  and  the  potential  risks  to  worker  safety 
and  public  health  and  safety.   While  the  Board  intends  to 
continue  recruiting  and  maintaining  a  highly  capable  staff,  it  is 
not  practical  or  desirable  to  have  permanent  staff  skilled  in 
every  specialty  for  which  needs  occur.   For  example,  the 
evaluation  of  safety  at  the  Hanford  tanks  requires,  among  other 
factors,  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  explosive  potential 
of  the  particular  materials  in  those  tanks.   However,  such  skills 
are  not  needed  on  a  repetitive  basis  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  plans  to  continue  to  obtain  outside  technical 
experts  in  highly  specialized  areas.   Expertise  on  the  assembly 
and  disassembly  of  certain  weapon  components  may  be  needed  on 
short  notice. 

Within  the  defense  nuclear  complex,  the  health  and  safety 
significance  of  aged  facilities  that  were  never  designed  to 
modern  structural  engineering  standards  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  a  major  focus  of  the  Board.   The  Board  has  been  compelled 
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to  draw  upon  outside  experts  to  supplement  in-house  capabilities 
in  this  very  specialized  area.   Another  example  is  in  the  area  of 
standards  assessment  and  training  where  the  effort  required  is  of 
such  magnitude  that  the  majority  of  the  permanent  staff  would  be 
required  just  to  meet  the  Board's  Congress ionally  mandated 
responsibilities  in  that  one  area.   It  is  recognized,  however, 
that  the  use  of  outside  experts  depends  for  its  effectiveness  on 
direction  and  guidance  by  Board  staff  with  strong  technical  and 
managerial  credentials.   Thus,  our  outside  technical  experts 
bring  specialized  knowledge,  and  are  used  to  complement  internal 
staff  capadDilities. 

Such  expertise  may  be  required  for  short  periods  with  little 
advance  notice  should  an  imminent  or  severe  threat  to  public 
health  and  safety  be  identified  at  a  DOE  defense  nuclear 
facility.   Therefore,  it  is  extremely  important  to  have  the  funds 
necessary  to  immediately  contract  for  this  expertise  when  needed. 
Each  outside  technical  expert  that  the  Board  employs  will 
continue  to  be  carefully  screened  for  conflict  of  interest. 

During  FY  1994,  the  Board  obligated  $3.5  million  for 
technical  support  contracts  with  selected  individuals  or  firms 
that  possess  special  expertise  in  selected  areas.   A  list  of 
major  technical  support  contracts,  with  a  brief  description  of 
each  contractor's  areas  of  expertise,  is  included  in  Appendix  B. 
The  FY  1996  budget  request  includes  $2.6  million  in  this  account 
for  technical  support  contracts  to  assist  the  Board  in  its  health 
and  safety  reviews.   When  compared  with  FY  1994  expenditures  for 
outside  technical  experts,  our  FY  1996  funding  request  for 
technical  support  contracts  represents  a  26  percent  decrease  in 
this  account .   The  Board  plans  to  use  $1  million  of  the  requested 
contract  funds  for  outside  technical  experts  in  reviewing  health 
and  safety  issues  at  DOE  weapons  sites. 

Other  Services  --   Our  budget  request  includes  $740,000  to 
fund  the  recurring  administrative  support  needs  of  the  Board  in 
FY  1996  such  as  security  services,  court  reporting  expenses, 
employee  training  (e.g.  mandatory  EEO,  AIDS,  and  ethics 
training) ,  recruitment  advertising,  records  storage  and  retrieval 
services,  Internet  bulletin  board  services,  and  the  cost  of 
reimbursable  support  agreements  with  other  Federal  agencies  for 
administrative  services  such  as  accounting,  payroll,  health  unit, 
and  drug-free  workplace  testing  and  support. 

Supplies  and  Materials  --  The  Board  requests  $310,000  for  the 
purchase  and/or  updating  the  technical  reference  information  for 
our  in-house  library,  as  well  as  for  continued  access  to  various 
technical  computer  databases,  and  for  general  office  supplies  and 
materials. 


Equipment  --  The  FY  1996  budget  request  includes  $230,000  to 
upgrade  the  existing  capacity  of  our  electronic  records  storage 
and   retrieval  system  and  our  computer  network.   The  Board  has 
compiled  extensive  technical  files  that  are  open  to  public  review 
at  the  Board's  offices  in  Washington,  D.C.   Using  the  eUoove 
computer  based  indexing  and  retrieval  system,  the  Board's  staff, 
DOE  staff  and  its  contractors,  and  the  public  can  access 
electronically  over  1  million  pages  of  technical  information 
covering  current  public  health  and  safety  issues  associated  with 
the  DOE  defense  nuclear  complex.   Also,  the  Board  plans  to 
purchase  additional  computer  work  stations  to  replace  hardware 
that  has  become  obsolete  with  the  rapid  advance  of  new  computer 
technology. 
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When  Congress  broadened  the  Board's  jurisdiction  over 
defense  nuclear  facilities  to  include  the  assembly,  disassembly 
and  testing  of  weapons  and  weapons  components,  the  Board  expanded 
its  technical  review  plans  and  associated  resource  commitments. 
Appendices  D  and  E  set  forth  summaries  of  the  Board's  actual  and 
planned  usage  of  its  technical  staff  and  outside  technical 
resources  by  major  site  and  by  major  technical  review  area. 

The  Board  sets  priorities  for  its  oversight  activities  at 
specific  sites  on  the  basis  of:  (1)  potential  risk  to  public 
health  and  safety;  (2)  effectiveness  of  DOE  management  in 
managing  those  risks;  (3)  timeliness  in  relation  to  DOE 
programmatic  or  operational  goals  and  objectives;  and  (4)  urgency 
of  any  imminent  or  severe  threat  to  pxiblic  health  and  safety.   If 
the  Board  were  to  learn  of  an  imminent  or  severe  threat  to  public 
health  and  safety  at  a  DOE  facility,  it  would  respond  and  adjust 
priorities  as  necessary.   In  assessing  priorities,  the  Board  also 
considers  problems  brought  to  its  attention  by  various  sources, 
including  Members  and  staff  of  the  Congress,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  public. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  ENERGY 

Since  starting  operations  in  October  1989,  the  Board  has 
made  31  formal  sets  of  Recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  totaling  139  specific  Recommendations.   Appendix  C  lists 
the  Board's  Recommendations,  with  key  procedural  events.   The 
Secretary  of  Energy  has  responded  to  and  accepted  the  first 
30  sets  of  these  Recommendations. 

The  Board's  Recommendations  emphasize  those  factors  that  are 
important  to  the  safe  and  efficient  operation  of  defense  nuclear 
facilities.   Among  those  activities  receiving  priority  to  date 
are: 

•  The  identification,  assessment,  and  application  of 
standards ; 

•  The  selection,  training,  and  qualification  of 
operations,  maintenance,  and  technical  support 
personnel; 

•  The  development  of  systematic  approaches  to 
evaluating  and  upgrading  existing  facilities; 
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•  The  need  for  adequate  independent  readiness 
reviews; 

•  The  development  of  a  comprehensive  radiation 
protection  program  including  the  control  of 
radioactive  sources  and  contamination; 

•  The  selection,  training,  and  assignment  of  DOE 
Facility  Representatives  at  defense  nuclear 
facilities; 

•  The  use  of  a  systems  approach  for  conducting 
projects; 

•  The  need  for  expeditious  resolution  of  pressing 
issues  surrounding  the  stabilization  and  safe 
storage  of  fissionable  materials  and  production 
residues;  and 

•  Other  substantive  actions  to  improve  safety. 

The  Board's  enabling  legislation  prescribes  the  process  by 
which  the  Board  makes  formal  Recommendations  to  the  Secretary, 
including  the  step-by-step  procedure  to  ensure  that  the 
Secretary's  responses  and  the  Board's  actions  are  made  available 
to  the  public  in  a  timely  fashion.   In  general,  that  process  has 
worked  smoothly  and  without  significant  difficulty.   The 
Secretary  has  accepted  the  Board's  Recommendations  within  the 
specified  periods,  or  has  formally  requested  extensions  which  the 
Board  has  found  justified.   For  some  of  the  Recommendations, 
however,  development  of  acceptable  Implementation  Plans  has  been 
slow.   To  address  this  shortcoming,  the  Board  has  begun  the 
practice  of  appointing  DNFSB  staff  task  forces  to  work  with 
cognizant  DOE  staff  members  in  the  preparation  of  Implementation 
Plans.   DOE'S  responsiveness  in  this  regard  is  improving. 

Based  on  the  Board's  experience  to  date,  the  Board  expects 
that  most  of  its  formal  Recommendations  in  the  future  will 
emphasize  broad  safety-related  subjects  applicable  to  defense 
nuclear  facilities  at  two  or  more  sites  or  to  several  DOE 
organizational  elements.   However,  it  is  also  possible  that,  on 
occasion,  unique  conditions  identified  at  specific  facilities  or 
sites  as  a  result  of  Board  reviews  will  dictate  more  narrowly 
focused  Recommendations. 

The  Board  also  expects  to  continue  to  provide  its 
observations,  and  those  of  its  staff,  to  DOE  by  sending  copies  of 
selected  stajEf  trip  reports  and  to  request  specific  actions  or 
reports  in  letters  to  the  Secretary  and  other  senior  Department 
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managers.   Copies  of  such  correspondence  will  be  placed  in  our 
public  reading  room. 


PUBLIC   PARTICIPATION 


From  the  start  of  operations  in  October  of  1989,  the  Board 
has  been  sensitive  to  the  need  for  public  involvement  and 
awareness  of  defense  nuclear  safety  issues.   The  Board  has  met 
with  Federal,  state  and  local  officials,  labor  leaders,  DOE 
facility  workers,  public  interest  groups,  and  area  residents  in 
order  to  exchange  information  and  to  inform  interested  parties  of 
the  Board's  work.   In  addition,  the  Board  has  held  a  total  of  23 
public  meetings/briefings  near  the  following  DOE  sites: 

o  Savannah  River  Site  --6  meetings/briefings 

o  Rocky  Flats  Plant  --6  meetings/briefings 

o  Hanford  Site  --2  meetings /briefings 

o  Pantex  Plant  --2  meetings/briefings 

o    Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 
--2  meetings/briefings 

o    Sandia/Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  --2 
meetings/briefings 

o    Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  --2  meetings/briefings 

o    Femald/Mound  Plants  --  1  meeting/briefing 

At  these  meetings,  the  Board  has  invited  interested  persons 
or  groups  to  present  comments,  technical  information,  or  data 
involving  specific  Board  Recommendations  and  the  Secretary's 
response  to  these  Recommendations. 

The  Board  has  also  held  16  open  meetings  at  its  Washington, 
DC  offices  where,  among  other  topics,  the  Board,  its  technical 
staff,  and  outside  experts  have  discussed  the  status  of  ongoing 
work  in  the  standards  area,  as  well  as  ongoing  health  and  safety 
reviews  at  DOE  defense  nuclear  facilities.   The  Board  anticipates 
scheduling  additional  public  meetings/briefings  during  FY  1995 
and  beyond. 

Notices  of  Board  briefings/meetings  are  mailed  to 
organizations  emd  individuals  who  have  requested  to  be  on  our 
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mailing  list,  and  are  also  published  in  the  Federal  Register.   In 
addition,  each  notice  is  published  three  times  in  several  local 
newspapers  serving  the  communities  near  the  DOE  facility  to  be 
discussed  in  the  hearing  or  meeting. 

To  expand  p\iblic  access  to  its  records  and  deliberations, 
the  Board  established  a  bulletin  board  on  the  Internet  that 
lists,  among  other  things,  the  full  text  of  every  Recommendation 
made  by  the  Board  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy.   This  bulletin 
board  became  available  to  the  public  in  July  1994.   As  of  January 
31,  1995,  more  than  7,000  callers  gained  access  to  the  bulletin 
board,  and  more  than  2,500  copies  were  made  of  the  12  information 
categories  currently  available  on  the  bulletin  board.   Also 
during  1994,  the  Board's  staff  provided  information  briefings  to 
public  interest  groups  at  sites  such  as  Pantex  and  Savannah 
River. 


REVIEW  AND  EVALUATION  OF  STANDARDS 

The  Board's  enabling  legislation  mandates  Board  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  content  and  implementation  of  standards 
relating  to  the  design,  construction,  operation,  and 
decommissioning  of  DOE's  defense  nuclear  facilities.   Since  sound 
safety  standards  are  the  foundation  of  any  nuclear  safety 
program,  the  Board  has  developed  a  three-pronged  approach  to  this 
important  aspect  of  its  responsibility. 

First,  the  Board  continues  to  emphasize  the  need  for  DOE  to 
demonstrate  its  compliance  with  applicable  standards  at  each 
defense  nuclear  facility.   The  Board  has  exerted  considerable 
effort  in  evaluating  the  appropriate  application  of  safety  policy 
and  standards  to  facilities  at  Savannah  River,  Rocky  Flats, 
Pantex,  Oak  Ridge,  Hanford,  and  other  sites.   These  efforts  are 
described  in  more  detail  in  the  following  pages. 

Second,  the  Board  has  clearly  defined  the  need  for  DOE  to 
improve  the  safety  standards  it  implements  throughout  the  weapons 
complex,  and  has  strongly  encouraged  DOE  to  apply  standards  in 
areas  in  which  the  Department  has  provided  little  or  no  guidance. 
DOE  has  developed  new  standards  in  critical  areas  including 
Plutonium  processing  and  storage,  safety  analysis,  natural 
phenomena  hazards.  Operational  Readiness  Reviews  (ORRs) ,  and 
configuration  management.   Additional  DOE  guidance  covering  other 
areas  is  in  preparation. 

Third,  the  Board  has  recommended  (in  Recommendation  93-1) 
that  DOE  evaluate  the  safety  standards  applied  at  facilities 
involved  in  the  assembly,  disassembly,  and  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  compared  to  those  used  at  production  facilities.   Based 
on  this  evaluation,  DOE  is  to  adjust  its  stcmdards  to  provide 
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adequate  levels  of  safety  for  all  defense  nuclear  facilities. 
Further,  DOE  is  to  ensure  that  the  level  of  safety  is  comparable 
to  that  provided  by  similar  commercial  nuclear  facilities. 

Under  its  mandate  for  standards  review,  the  Board  has  issued 
five  formal  sets  of  Recommendations,  numbered  90-2,  91-1,  and  93- 
1,  94-2,  and  94-5  explicitly  aimed  at  improving  the  safety 
standa^-ds  within  the  complex.   The  specific  actions  recommended 
will  require  strong  and  dedicated  effort  by  DOE  to  ensure 
development  of  a  full  compendium  of  suitable  safety  standards  and 
proper  implementation  of  those  standards. 

Improvements  in  DOE's  standards  program  in  response  to  Board 
Recommendations  are  just  beginning.   Meaningful  standards 
evaluations  at  Hanford  and  the  weapons  laboratories  have  begun 
only  recently.   The  Department -wide  evaluation  of  standards, 
including  training  and  qualification  of  personnel  whose  primary 
responsibility  is  the  establishment  and  implementation  of  safety 
standards  within  the  weapons  complex,  is  barely  underway. 

DOE  has  also  begun  the  development  of  a  series  of  formal 
documents  which  identify  the  standards  and  requirements  that 
apply  to  individual  defense  nuclear  facilities.   The  Board  will 
continue  its  oversight  of  this  development  effort  to  ensure 
identification  of  appropriate  standards.   The  Board  will  need  to 
increase  the  number  and  depth  of  its  site  and  facility 
evaluations  to  review  implementation  of  the  standards  in  the 
field. 

Over  the  coming  months,  the  Board  will  place  particular 
emphasis  on  the  identification  and  use  of  standards  applicable  to 
the  changing  mission  of  the  Department.   For  example,  the  Board 
will  apply  additional  review  effort  to  DOE's  development  and  use 
of  standards  applicable  to  processing  of  plutonium  and  other 
materials  left  in  process  lines  at  Rocky  Flats  and  Savannah 
River.   More  attention  also  will  be  placed  on  DOE's  development 
and  implementation  of  standards  for  use  in  transition  and 
decommissioning  activities.   The  Board's  emphasis  during  FY  1996 
will  be  for  DOE  to  show  that  it  is  more  effectively  using 
acceptable  standards  as  bases  for  the  safe  operation  of  its 
facilities. 

The  Board  will  also  scrutinize  closely  DOE's  ongoing 
rulemaking  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  Department's  response  to 
changes  in  the  Price -Anderson  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
provides  appropriate  degrees  of  protection  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public,  including  on-site  workers.   The  Board's 
most  recent  Recommendation,  94-5,  addresses  the  need  for  improved 
integration  of  safety-related  Orders,  standards  and  rules. 
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RADIATION  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

The  Board  has  conducted  extensive  reviews  and  assessments  of 
radiation  and  environmental  protection  programs  at  DOE 
Headquarters  and  DOE  defense  nuclear  facilities. 

As  a  result  of  its  radiation  protection  program  assessments 
and  reviews,  the  Board  identified  a  need  for  increased  DOE 
attention  in  five  major  areas:   (1)  DOE  management  and  leadership 
in  radiation  protection  programs;  (2)  radiation  protection 
standards  and  practices  at  defense  nuclear  facilities;  (3) 
training  and  competence  of  radiation  protection  technicians  and 
supervisors;  (4)  analysis  of  reported  occurrences  and  correction 
of  radiation  protection  program  deficiencies;  and  (5) 
understanding  and  attention  to  radiation  protection  issues  by 
individuals  in  DOE  and  its  contractor  organizations. 

Based  on  the  weaknesses  identified  in  these  reviews,  the 
Board  issued  Recommendation  91-6  in  December  1991.   The  Board 
continues  to  monitor  DOE's  actions  in  carrying  out  the 
Implementation  Plan  for  Recommendation  91-6  until  full 
implementation  is  achieved.   The  Board  has  conducted  assessments 
of  radiation  protection  programs  and  issues  at  Savannah  River, 
Rocky  Flats,  Hanford,  Pantex,  Oak  Ridge  Y-12,  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory,  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory,  Femald 
Environmental  Management  Project,  Sandia  National  LcJDoratory,  and 
the  Nevada  Test  Site.   Assessments  of  environmental  protection 
were  carried  out  at  Pantex,  Y-12,  Mound,  Los  Alamos,  Rocky  Flats 
and  Sandia.   Waste  management  assessments  were  completed  at 
Savannah  River,  Los  Alamos,  Sandia,  Hanford  and  the  Nevada  Test 
Site. 

The  Board  has  also  undertaken  studies  of  issues  of  special 
concern,  including,  for  example,  external  dosimetry  at  Pantex  and 
throughout  the  complex;  burning  of  high  explosives  containing 
uranium  at  Pantex;  the  role  of  DOE's  Radiation  Control 
Coordinating  Committee  in  improving  radiation  protection 
practices;  radiation  control  of  radiography  processes;  and 
hazards  of  waste  tanks  at  Savannah  River.   The  first  phase  of  a 
study  of  the  application  of  the  "As  Low  As  Reasonably  Achievable" 
(ALARA)  principle  for  radiation  exposure  at  defense  nuclear 
facilities  was  recently  concluded.   The  second  phase,  assessing 
practical  implementation  of  planning  for  work  in  areas  with 
radiological  and  other  hazards,  is  now  underway. 

During  FY  1996,  as  DOE  improvements  in  occupational 
radiation  control  continue,  the  Board  intends  to  place  increased 
emphasis  on  issues  relating  to  DOE's  changing  mission.   Among 
these  issues  are  site  decommissioning,  environmental  restoration 
and  waste  management,  and  the  implications  of  these  activities  on 
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worker  and  piiblic  health  and  safety.   Specific  concerns  include, 
among  others,  standards  for  release  of  materials  after  clean-up; 
programs  for  environmental  monitoring;  planning  for  work  in 
hazardous  environments;  and  development  of  radiation  control 
performance  indicators  applicable  to  unique  cleanup  situations. 


WEAPONS  FACILITIES 


For  the  foreseeable  future,  nuclear  weapons  will  remain  a 
vital  component  of  United  States  national  security  policy.   DOE 
will  remain  responsible  for  maintenance  and  support  of  the  active 
stockpile,  including  retaining  the  capability  to  resume  nuclear 
testing  by  Presidential  direction,  as  well  as  for  dismantlement 
of  retired  weapons.   The  nature  of  DOE's  mission,  however, 
continues  to  change  at  a  dramatic  pace,  and  the  Department's 
efforts  to  adjust  to  these  changes  at  times  can  result  in  the 
creation  of  new  areas  of  safety  concern.   The  Board's  evaluation 
and  assessment  of  these  concerns  has  led  to  initiatives  within 
DOE  to  update,  modify,  and  integrate  the  approach  to  safety  at 
defense  nuclear  facilities  that  assemble,  disassemble,  and  test 
nuclear  weapons  (that  is,  the  weapons  complex)  and  at  those 
facilities  where  weapons -related  research  and  development 
activities  are  performed  (the  national  laboratories) . 

However,  these  and  other  initiatives  will  take  many  years  to 
fully  implement  and  to  realize  improvements  throughout  the 
complex.   Continued  Board  attention  will  be  required  to  ensure 
that  the  necessary  degree  of  improvement  is  achieved,  on  an 
acceptable  schedule,  and  in  a  fully  integrated  manner. 

The  loss  of  experienced  weapons  program  personnel  from  DOE, 
from  the  national  weapons  laboratories,  and  from  contractor 
organizations  continues  to  limit  and  significantly  slow  DOE's 
ability  to  address  both  systemic  and  site-specific  safety 
problems.   Dismantlement  continues  to  be  a  primary  mission  for 
DOE;  problems  with  the  conduct  of  dismantlement  operations  and 
with  the  definition  and  documentation  of  the  safe  operating 
envelope  at  the  Pantex  facilities  continue  to  arise.   In 
addition,  as  the  weapons  complex  shrinks,  existing  research  and 
development  facilities  may  be  called  on  to  assume  limited 
production  missions.   These  facilities  are  just  now  beginning  to 
incorporate  greater  formality  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
operated. 

The  lack  of  an  integrated  approach  to  problem- solving  within 
DOE  further  slows  both  the  identification  of  problems  and  the 
development  of  coordinated  solutions  for  weapons  facilities.   As 
the  amount  of  available  expertise  within  DOE  continues  to  shrink, 
while  facilities  are  used  differently  than  originally  envisioned, 
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the  Board's  health  and  safety  review  and  evaluation  activities 
will  have  to  increase. 


PANTEX  PLANT  -  The  Board  continues  to  focus  many  of  its 
resources  on  safety  reviews  at  the  Pantex  Plant.   This  includes 
two  full-time  site  representatives  providing  daily  on-site 
coverage.   The  focus  of  these  reviews  has  been  on  six  major 
areas:  (1)  the  implementation  of  standards,  including  DOE  Orders, 
regulations  and  other  safety  requirements;  (2)  recruitment, 
retention,  education,  and  training  of  qualified  technical 
personnel;  (3)  safety  aspects  of  conduct  of  operations;  (4) 
safety  aspects  of  the  assembly  and  disassembly  of  nuclear 
weapons,  as  well  as  interim  storage  of  weapons  components;  (5) 
the  identification  and  control  of  the  facility  safety  envelope; 
and  (6)  associated  design  laboratory  support.   These  efforts  are 
still  in  the  development  and  implementation  stages  and  will 
require  continuing  review  and  oversight. 

The  retirement  and  dismantlement  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
associated  components  continue  to  be  primary  missions  for  Pantex. 
The  Board  is  conducting  rigorous  technical  evaluations  of  the 
dismantlement  procedures  and  oversight  of  dismantlement  processes 
to  ensure  that  all  potential  safety  issues  are  adequately 
addressed  and  resolved.   In  addition,  the  Board  has  identified 
problems  with  the  conduct  of  dismantlement  operations  and  with 
the  definition,  control,  and  documentation  of  the  facility  safety 
envelope.   These  will  require  close  oversight  by  the  Board. 

The  disposition,  disposal,  and  storage  of  the  dismantled 
nuclear  weapon  components  pose  challenging,  long-term  technical 
problems  inherent  in  the  unique  materials.   DOE  must  vigorously 
analyze  these  technical  problems  with  special  attention  to  any 
possible  age  dependent  deterioration  problems  that  could  affect 
safe,  long-term  storage  of  the  materials. 

DOE'S  dismantlement  efforts  over  the  next  several  years  will 
result  in  the  interim  storage  and  monitoring  of  several  thousand 
additional  pits  at  the  Pantex  Plant,  and  of  other  component  parts 
elsewhere  in  the  weapons  complex.   DOE  has  developed  processes  to 
increase  the  number  of  pits  that  can  be  stored  in  existing 
magazines.   Development  of  robotics  systems  to  perform  storage 
and  inspection  operations  and  thereby  reduce  worker  radiation 
exposure  is  in  progress.   The  Board  will  continue  to  monitor 
these  activities  to  ensure  that  proper  conduct  of  operations  are 
employed  in  these  storage  and  inspection  operations. 
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Another  area  the  Board  will  continue  to  review  is  the 
support  provided  by  the  design  laboratories  to  the  dismantlement 
activities  at  the  Pantex  Plant.   Safety  dictates  active 
participation  by  the  weapons  design  laboratories  in  these 
activities.   In  Recommendation  93-6,  "Maintaining  Access   to 
Nuclear  Weapons  Expertise  in   the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities 
Complex, "   the  Board  urged  DOE  to  strengthen  the  participation  of 
design  laboratory  experts  in  the  safety  aspects  of  disassembly 
and  modification  of  weapons.   The  Board  will  closely  follow  DOE's 
and  the  design  laboratories'  actions  in  implementing  this 
Recommendation . 

These  important  safety  issues  emphasize  the  need  to  continue 
conducting  technical  design  reviews  of,  and  oversee  preparations 
for,  upcoming  dismantlement  programs  and  facility  start-ups.   As 
a  result  of  a  reporting  requirement  of  the  Board  in  FY  1995,  DOE 
is  to  conduct  an  assessment  of  their  process  for  readiness 
reviews  for  all  weapons  operations  including  dismantlement, 
termed  Qualification  Evaluations  (QE) .   Corrective  actions  are 
expected  to  be  developed  for  the  QE  process  and  implemented  for 
the  several  QEs  planned  by  DOE  in  FY  1996.   In  addition. 
Operational  Readiness  Reviews  for  certain  new  facilities  at  the 
Pantex  Plant  are  planned.   The  Board  will  closely  follow  DOE's 
actions  in  implementation  of  these  readiness  reviews. 

The  Board  continues  to  devote  considerable  attention  to  the 
review  of  the  Safety  Analysis  Reports  being  developed  for  Pantex 
facilities.   This  includes  evaluation  of  required  upgrades  and 
revisions  to  existing  Safety  Analysis  Reports  to  meet  current 
industry  standards,  as  well  as  review  of  new  reports  developed  by 
DOE  for  those  facilities  presently  without  them.   The  Board  has 
documented  the  status  and  problems  encountered  in  the  Pantex 
program  in  Board  correspondence  to  DOE. 

The  safety  analyses  developed  for  the  aircraft  crash  hazard 
at  the  Pantex  Plant  have  received  considerable  attention  by  the 
Board,  as  well  as  numerous  other  public  groups.   In  response  to  a 
reporting  requirement  in  FY  1993  and  follow-on  review  by  the 
Board,  DOE  has  determined  that  errors  were  made  in  the 
probability  estimates  for  the  aircraft  hazard.   DOE  is  now  taking 
steps  to  obtain  accurate  overflight  data,  correct  the  safety 
analyses  and  take  other  actions  in  cooperation  with  other 
governmental  agencies  to  reduce  future  overflights  in  FY  1996  and 
beyond . 

NEVADA  TEST  SITE  --  Underground  nuclear  testing  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  (NTS)  remains  suspended,  in  accordance  with  the 
President's  testing  moratorium  order.   The  President  has 
directed,  however,  that  DOE  retain  the  capability  to  resume 
testing.   In  Recommendation  93-6,  the  Board  recommended  that  DOE  • 
identify  the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  conduct  nuclear 
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testing  operations  safely,  and  that  the  Department  initiate 
programs  to  capture  and  document  critical  safety  information 
associated  with  testing.   The  Board  further  recommended  that  DOE 
develop  a  program  for  maintaining  expertise  in  operations  key  to 
safety  of  nuclear  testing  at  NTS,  to  ensure  that  if  the  President 
orders  resumption  of  testing  in  the  future,  it  can  be  performed 
safely. 

As  part  of  DOE's  implementation  efforts  for  Recommendation 
92-6,  "Operational  Readiness  Reviews,"   DOE  has  developed  a 
readiness  review  process  appropriate  for  nuclear  testing 
operations.   Implementation  activities  for  these  Recommendations 
by  DOE,  including  the  long-term  testing  exercise  program,  will 
proceed  throughout  FY  1995  and  FY  1996,  and  will  require  Board 
oversight  to  evaluate  their  adequacy.   Should  the  President 
authorize  nuclear  testing  or  non-nuclear  testing  involving 
special  nuclear  materials,  the  Board  will  need  to  increase  its 
review  activities  substantially. 

In  FY  1993,  in  response  to  a  reporting  requirement  of  the 
Board,  DOE  chartered  an  independent  review  of  the  process  by 
which  nuclear  explosive  safety  is  evaluated  at  NTS.   The  results 
of  this  review  led  to  a  commitment  by  DOE  to  revise  significantly 
its  approach  to  the  conduct  of  operational  safety  reviews  of 
nuclear  explosive  operations.   The  changes  called  for  included 
the  development  of  three  new  nuclear  explosive  safety  evaluation 
and  appraisal  standards  in  FY  1995  and  implementation  of  the 
standards  in  FY  1996  and  beyond.   Comprehensive  documentation  of 
the  nuclear  explosive  safety  aspects  of  NTS  operations,  while 
experienced  DOE  and  contractor  personnel  are  still  available, 
will  be  of  critical  importance  should  nuclear  testing  operations 
be  resumed  after  a  lengthy  hiatus .   It  is  expected  that  several 
years  will  be  required  to  bring  all  safety  aspects  of  nuclear 
explosive  operations  at  NTS  into  compliance  with  the  new 
standards . 

OAK  RIDGE  Y- 12  PLANT--  The  Y-12  plant  is  the  principal  site 
in  the  DOE  weapons  complex  for  processing  uranium  and  other 
special  materials  such  as  lithium.   In  FY  1996,  the  Board  will 
continue  to  assess  the  safety  issues  at  Y-12  and  will  increase 
its  oversight  of  the  safe  storage  of  fissile  materials  and 
nuclear  waste  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 

In  late  FY  1994,  the  Board's  staff  identified  several 
noncompliances  with  nuclear  criticality  safety  limits  in  the 
nuclear  material  storage  vaults  at  Y-12.   Follow-on  reviews  by 
Y-12  plant  management  identified  over  1,000  noncompliances  with 
safety  limits  and  controls,  indicating  an  overall  breakdown  in 
the  expected  level  of  conduct  of  operations.   These  deficiencies 
led  the  Board  to  issue  Recommendation  94-4.   Development  and 
implementation  of  DOE's  corrective  actions  will  be  closely 
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followed  by  the  Board  in  FY  1995  and  FY  1996.   In  addition  to 
monitoring  DOE's  response  to  Reconnnendation  94-4,  the  Board  plans 
to  concentrate  its  oversight  in  FY  1996  in  the  following  areas; 
assessing  the  degree  to  which  DOE  and  its  contractors  adhere  to 
DOE  Orders  and  Rules;  evaluating  efforts  to  improve  radiological 
controls;  and  assessing  the  decontamination  and  decommissioning 
of  surplus  facilities. 

Reviews  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  (ORNL)  will 
include  assessing  the  safe  storage  of  U"^  and  radioactive  waste. 
ORNL  stores  low-level  waste  and  transuranic  waste.  The  Board 
recently  initiated  review  of  storage  of  Uranium  Hexaflouride 
(UFg)  at  the  K-25  site  and  at  the  Portsmouth,  Ohio  and  the 
Paducah,  Kentucky  gaseous  diffusion  plants.   This  huge  stockpile 
of  UFg  is  stored  in  containers  that  recent  information  suggests 
may  not  be  adequate  for  long-term  storage.   The  Board  will 
closely  monitor  DOE  actions  in  FY  1996  in  handling  inspection  and 
maintenance  of  the  UFg  containers  at  these  sites  as  well  as  DOE 
progress  in  developing  remedial  actions  to  resolve  the  long-term 
storage  issue. 

LOS  ALAMOS  NATIONAL  LABORATORY  -  During  a  public  meeting 
and  hearing  at  Los  Alamos,  NM,  in  November  1993,  the  Board 
underscored  the  necessity  for  appropriate  compliance  with  DOE 
safety  Orders  at  the  TA-55  Plutonium  Facility.   As  a  consequence, 
Los  Alamos  National  Leiboratory  (LANL)  began  an  Order  compliance 
effort  consisting  of  a  phased  approach.   The  Board  is  working 
with  LANL  to  develop  appropriate  methods  of  complying  with  safety 
Orders  and  other  requirements  in  a  research  atmosphere. 

During  pxiblic  meetings  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Board 
reviewed  operations  in  the  TA-55  Plutonium  Facility,  and  Board 
staff  conducted  on-site  reviews  of  those  activities  at  LANL. 
Compliance  with  procedures  has  improved. 

The  Board  has  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  adequate 
safety  analyses,  including  evaluations  of  seismic  issues.   For 
example,  DOE  and  LANL  have  changed  their  approach  to  handling 
ventilation  of  the  TA-55  Plutonium  Facility  during  a  power 
outage.   Reviews'  of  the  effectiveness  of  DOE  guidance  on  Safety 
Analysis  Reports  are  underway. 

LANL  has  drafted  a  Seismic  Program  Plan  to  guide  the 
assessment  of  structures.   As  part  of  the  plan,  LANL  is 
evaluating  the  abilities  of  the  TA-55  Plutonium  Facility  and  some 
other  structures  to  withstand  seismic  events.   The  Board  will 
evaluate  these  analyses  as  they  become  available  over  the  next 
few  years. 

The  Board  continues  to  review  planned  upgrades  to  the 
Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  Research  (CMR)  building. 
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LAWRENCE  UVERMORE  NATIONAL  LABORATORY  -  During  FY  1994, 
the  Board' s  reviews  concentrated  on  obtaining  an  understanding  of 
the  hazards  and  operating  practices  at  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory  (LLNL) . 

The  Board's  review  of  the  status  of  LLNL  safety  analysis 
documentation  determined  that  LLNL  and  DOE  have  had  difficulty  in 
completing  and  approving,  respectively,  the  safety  analysis 
reports  necessary  to  define  the  safe  operating  envelope  for 
certain  facilities.   Future  reviews  will  ensure  safety  analyses 
are  fully  completed  and  the  unreviewed  safety  questions  are 
reviewed,  as  appropriate,  for  proposed  and  evolving  research  and 
development . 

Recent  Board  reviews  of  personnel  training  and  qualification 
programs  and  operations  indicate  a  need  to  continue  upgrading 
these  areas.   Future  reviews  will  track  improvements  in  these,  as 
well  as  discipline  in  operations.   The  Board  will  continue  to 
review  programs  for  maintenance  activities. 

SANDIA  NATIONAL  LABORATORIES  --  Sandia  National 
Laboratories  (SNL)  operates  defense  nuclear  facilities  to  conduct 
research  and  development  of  components  and  systems  for  nuclear 
weapons  including  reactors  and  other  radiation,  inspection  and 
handling  facilities.   To  date.  Board  reviews  have  addressed 
safety  programs  and  focused  on  training  amd  qualification  of 
operations  personnel,  conduct  of  operations,  and  radiation 
protection. 

DOE  is  planning  to  use  the  Annular  Core  Research  (ACRR)  as  a 
national  source  of  Molybdenum- 99  (Mo- 99) .   Modifications  to  the 
ACRR  for  the  new  Mo-99  production  mission  are  planned  in  FY  1996. 
Additionally,  with  the  decision  to  stop  production  operations  at 
the  Pinellas  Plant,  SNL  will  be  preparing  to  take  on  added 
responsibilities  related  to  consolidation  and  reconfiguration  of 
the  weapons  complex.   The  Board  will  increase  its  current 
oversight  activities  to  follow  start-up  and  operation  of  the 
Radioactive  and  Mixed  Haste  Management  Facility  (RMWMF)  and 
follow  SNL  preparations  for  new  weapons  complex  missions. 

MOUND  PLANT  --  The  T-Building  and  the  SW-R  Tritium  Complex 
are  the  only  defense  nuclear  facilities  in  the  operational  phase 
of  the  life  cycle  at  the  Mound  Plant.   These  facilities  are  used 
to  manufacture  non-nuclear  components  for  nuclear  weapons 
including  detonators,  firesets,  pyrotechnic  devices,  thermite 
processing,  and  the  tritium  reservoir  surveillance  testing. 
Numerous  defense  nuclear  facilities  at  this  site  are  entering  the 
decommissioning  phase. 
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The  Board  has  conducted  several  reviews  at  Movind  including 
Order  complicmce,  training  and  qualification,  conduct  of 
operations,  the  facility  representative  program,  the 
environmental  program,  radiological  protection,  safety  analysis, 
decommission  planning,  and  systems  engineering.   The  Board  has 
noted  improvements  in  Order  compliance  in  general,  and  in  the 
training  program,  conduct  of  operations  and  quality  assurance  in 
particular.   During  FY  1996,  the  Board  will  seek  additional 
improvement  by  DOE  in  training,  conduct  of  operations,  the 
facility  representative  program,  the  environmental  protection 
program.  Order  compliance,  and  radiological  protection. 

DOE  has  recently  reversed  plans  to  transfer  certain  tritium 
processing  operations  from  Mound  to  Savannah  River  and  will  be 
conducting  these  operations  at  Mound  through  FY  1996.  The  Board 
and  its  staff  will  closely  follow  these  operations.   As  the  Mound 
mission  moves  from  production  toward  decommissioning,  the  Board 
intends  to  devote  attention  to  such  related  health  and  safety 
issues  as:  transition  of  facilities  from  an  operational  to  a 
decommissioned  status;  radioactive  and  mixed  waste  compaction  and 
storage;  facility  decontamination  and  site  remediation. 

PINELLAS  and  KANSAS  CITY  PLANTS  --  The  Board  conducted  a 
review  of  Pinellas  in  January  1993,  and  conducted  an  in-house 
staff  review  of  the  Kansas  City  Plant  in  May  of  1994.   Pinellas 
will  cease  to  function  as  a  weapons  facility  when  its  weapons 
program  support  missions  are  transferred  to  the  Kansas  City 
Plant,  LANL,  and  SNL.   The  Board  will  continue  to  follow  the 
effect  of  the  DOE  reconfiguration  and  consolidation  plans  on  the 
facilities  at  the  Pinellas  and  Kansas  City  Plant  through  FY  1996. 

WEAPONS  COMPLEX  RECONFIGURATION  --  The  reconfiguration  of 
the  weapons  complex  is  governed  by  two  DOE  initiatives. 
Stockpile  Management,    which  deals  with  the  retention  of 
capability  to  maintain  the  systems  in  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile,  and  Stockpile  Stewardship,    which  deals  with  retention 
and  development  of  the  technological  tools  necessary  to  maintain 
confidence  in  the  safety,  reliability,  and  performance  of  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons  and  their  associated  components.   The  thrust  of 
these  initiatives  is  to  move  towards  a  smaller,  but  still  fully 
capaible  nuclear  weapons  complex. 

DOE  primarily  plans  to  upgrade  and  use  existing  facilities, 
including  facilities  at  the  national  weapons  laboratories.   This 
approach,  to  be  completed  over  the  next  several  years,  will 
require  extensive  oversight  activity  by  the  Board  to  ensure 
application  of  sound  systems  engineering  techniques  for  facility 
modifications  and  the  development  and  implementation  of 
responsible  waste  management  and  personnel  exposure  limitation 
strategies.   DOE's  desire  for  highly  flexible  manufacturing 
capabilities,  intermittently  using  facilities  that  had  previously 
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been  committed  to  research  and  development  activities  alone,  will 
require  our  scrutiny  throughout  the  next  several  years  to  ensure 
implementation  of  appropriate  standards,  conduct  of  operations 
principles,  euid  operational  readiness  reviews. 


MATERIALS  PROCESSING  AND  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  FACILITIES 


A  large  segment  of  the  Board's  activities  involves  those 
sites  where  nuclear  materials  processing  emd  waste  cleanup  is 
being  undertaken.   These  activities  encompass  cleanup  efforts  at 
various  sites  and  long-term  material  storage  and  processing 
issues  associated  with  surplus  special  nuclear  materials  from 
weapons  disassembly  activities.   The  Board's  activities  in  this 
area  continue  to  be  challenged  by  the  DOE's  slow  pace  in 
addressing  some  serious  materials  processing  and  waste  management 
issues.   In  particular,  the  pace  of  DOE's  actions  has  been 
disappointing  in  addressing  ongoing  issues  involving  the  Hanford 
tanks,  SRS  processing  canyons  and  the  Defense  Waste  Processing 
Facility,  stabilizing  plutonium  material  at  the  Rocky  Flats 
Environmental  Technology  Site  and  several  other  sites,  and 
proceeding  in  a  disciplined  and  controlled  manner  in  cleaning  up 
sites  and  stedsilizing  nuclear  materials.   In  May,  1994,  the  Board 
issued  a  Recommendation  to  bring  the  issue  of  special  nuclear 
material  (plutonium,  uranium  and  spent  nuclear  fuel)  to  DOE's 
attention.   Ensuring  that  DOE  corrects  the  situation  will  be  a 
major  focus  at  those  sites  where  large  quantities  of  this 
material  is  being  stored,  such  as  RFETS,  Hanford,  SRS  and  Los 
Alamos . 


HANFORD  SITE  --  The  Board's  efforts  at  the  Hanford  Site 
range  from  reviewing  and  monitoring  specific  safety  issues  unique 
to  Hanford  to  reviewing  and  monitoring  major  programmatic  issues 
that  have  the  potential  to  affect  the  entire  complex.   While  the 
Board  has  successfully  influenced  DOE  to  make  progress  in  some 
areas,  far-reaching  safety  concerns  such  as  the  disposition  of 
spent  fuel  now  corroding  in  on-site  basins  and  the  remediation  of 
the  Department's  high  level  radioactive  waste  from  years  of 
weapons  production  will  continue  to  receive  considerable  Board 
attention  through  FY  1996  and  beyond. 

The  breadth  of  the  Board's  reviews  of  activities  at  Hanford 
has  grown  to  the  point  that  increased  on-site  presence  became 
desire±)le  during  FY  1994,  and  a  full-time  Board  staff  member  was 
assigned  in  June  1994 . 

In  its  last  annual  report,  the  Board  listed  five  future 
review  focus  areas  that  it  plans  to  emphasize  as  the  nuclear 
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weapons  complex  continues  its  transition  from  production  to 
cleanup.  All  five  of  these  areas  involve  activities  at  the 
Hamford  Site  directly.   The  issues  are: 

•  Elimination  of  corroding  spent  fuel,  though  facilities 
normally  used  to  process  the  fuel  are  shutdovm; 

•  Surmounting  technical  problems  associated  with  existing 
high-level  radioactive  waste  storage  tanks; 

•  Design  and  construction  of  new  facilities  for  interim 
and  long-term  storage  of  wastes; 

•  The  need  for  safe  decommissioning  of  several  major 
nuclear  facilities;  and 

•  The  need  to  operate  obsolete  or  shut-down  processing 
facilities  for  short  periods  to  remove  in-process 
radioactive  or  hazardous  materials. 

The  Board  has  conducted  a  thorough  review  of  the  status  of 
spent  nuclear  fuel  in  the  complex,  including  its  storage  and 
plans  to  place  it  in  a  safe  condition.   The  K-East  Basins,  where 
spent  fuel  is  corroding  now,  has  received  considerable  Board 
attention.   In  part,  DOE's  sluggish  performance  to  remediate  the 
situation  prompted  the  Board  to  issue  Recommendation  94-1,  urging 
DOE  to  accelerate  the  program  to  place  the  deteriorating  fuel  (as 
well  as  other  special  nuclear  material)  in  a  stable  configuration 
for  interim  storage.   As  necessary  to  monitor  DOE's  response  to 
Recommendation  94-1,  the  Board  intends  to  continue  to  pursue 
DOE'S  action  to  clean  up  the  corroding  spent  fuel  in  the  K-East 
Basins. 

The  existing  high  level  radioactive  waste  storage  tanks 
continue  to  be  a  source  of  several  safety  concerns  at  Hanford. 
These  include : 

•  Potentially  reactive  mixtures  in  the  tanks  --  many 
tanks  contain  potentially  reactive  mixtures  of  organic 
chemicals  and  nitrates  that  must- be  kept  moist  to 
ensure  safe  interim  storage; 

•  Potential  hazards  in  the  vapor  space  in  the  tanks  -- 
these  same  organic  materials  might,  under  certain 
conditions,  form  a  flammable  mixture  in  the  vapor  space 
within  the  tank; 

•  Fissile  material  inventories  --  the  inventories  for 
many  of  the  tanks  are  not  sufficiently  well 
characterized  to  provide  complete  assurance  that  a 
criticality  cannot  occur; 
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•  Heat  generation  in  the  tanks  --  several  tanks  (for 
example,  106 -C)  contain  high  concentrations  of  fission 
products,  which  generate  large  amounts  of  heat  and 
require  the  addition  of  cooling  water  to  keep 
temperatures  below  boiling; 

•  Leaking  tanks  --  67  of  the  149  single-shell  tanks  are 
suspected  of  leaking  liquids  to  the  soil;  and 

•  Hazardous  vapors  released  from  tanks  --  The  release  of 
vapors  from  some  tanks  (for  example,  103 -C)  containing 
significant  amounts  of  organic  materials;  on  several 
occasions,  the  vapors  have  adversely  affected  workers 
near  such  tanks . 

Satisfactory  resolution  of  these  issues  will  require,  as  a 
first  step,  accurate  and  timely  characterization  of  the  waste. 
The  Board  emphasized  this  concern  in  Recommendation  93-5  calling 
for  accelerating  the  program  to  characterize  the  waste  in  the 
tanks.   In  February  1994,  DOE  submitted  an  acceptable 
Implementation  Plan  for  this  Recommendation,  including  plans  to 
complete  sampling  and  characterization  of  all  tanks  with  special 
safety  issues  by  October  1995.   However,  the  Department  has 
fallen  far  behind  the  plan's  schedule  for  characterizing  the 
contents  of  the  tanks,  and  it  is  not  clear  how  the  schedule  might 
be  recovered.   This  effort  will  require  the  Board's  continued 
attention  through  FY  1996  to  address  all  known  tank  safety  issues 
and  to  identify  as-yet  unknown  safety  issues. 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  remediate  the  tank  waste  at 
Hanford,  DOE  has  embarked  upon  a  project  that  includes  six  new 
one-million  gallon  double  shell  tanks,  the  Multi-functional  Waste 
Tank  Facility  (MWTF) .   Concerns  with  the  discipline  of  design 
development  of  these  tanks,  both  in  the  managerial  and  technical 
areas,  prompted  the  Board  to  issue  Recommendation  92-4  which  is 
leading  to  the  implementation  of  a  systems  engineering  approach 
to  the  design,  construction,  operation,  and  ultimate 
decommissioning  of  the  MWTF. 

DOE  has  committed  to  using  a  systems  approach  to  the  Tank 
Waste  Remediation  System  (TWRS) ,  of  which  MWTF  is  a  part.   The 
development  of  the  various  projects  associated  with  the  TWRS  will 
require  dedicated  systems  engineering  to  ensure  effective 
analysis  of  the  requirements  for  treatment,  processing,  and 
ultimate  disposal  of  the  waste.   DOE's  implementation  plan  for 
Board  Recommendation  92-4  provides  an  acceptable  strategy  for 
using  a  systems  approach  for  these  critical  projects.   DOE 
expects  to  begin  construction  of  the  MWTF  before  the  end  of  FY 
1995  after  a  critical  design  review,  with  other  projects  expected 
to  continue  into  the  next  century.   This  system  development  will 
entail  detailed  Board  review  and  monitoring  through  FY  1996  and 
well  beyond. 
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In  addition  to  designing  amd  constructing  new  facilities, 
DOE  is  preparing  many  existing  facilities  for  long-term  lay-up 
condition,  with  decommissioning  to  occur  later.   These 
preparations  are  part  of  a  mammoth  cleem-up  effort  across  the 
Hanford  Site.   For  example,  the  PDREX  facility  is  in  the  first 
phases  of  this  process.   The  Board  is  concerned  that  the  DOE 
shutdown  and   cleanout  programs  currently  have  no  standardized 
requirements  and  guidance.   Further,  DOE  has  defined  neither  the 
endpoint  nor  the  follow-on  decommissioning  criteria.   Given  these 
uncertainties,  and  the  resultant  potential  adverse  effects  on 
piiblic  health  and  safety,  especially  on  worker  health  and  safety, 
the  Board  intends  to  closely  monitor  the  progress  of  DOE  in  these 
shutdown  and  cleanout  activities. 

The  Hanford  Site  contains  several  other  major  defense 
nuclear  facilities  that  are  scheduled  for  limited  operations  for 
material  stabilization  or  waste  treatment.   Among  these,  the 
Board  is  particularly  interested  in  activities  scheduled  to  occur 
at  the  Plutonium  Finishing  Plant  (PFP) .   Most  of  these  facilities 
are  scheduled  to  be  started  in  FY  1995,  but  are  likely  to  extend 
into  FY  1996.   Throughout  the  process,  the  Board  will  closely 
monitor  and  review  DOE's  efforts. 


SAVANNAH  RIVER  SITE   -  Board  reviews  at  SRS  increasingly  are 
devoted  to  site -wide  programs,  while  still  focusing  on  start-up 
and  restart  of  major  facilities.   Site-wide  programs  of  interest 
include:  implementation  of  Recommendation  94-1,  dealing  with  the 
stabilization  of  fissile  materials;  continued  progress  in 
implementing  Recommendation  90-2;  decommissioning  of  facilities; 
geotechnical  issues;  and  conduct  of  proper  readiness  reviews,  as 
specified  in  Recommendation  92-6.   Current  major  facility 
activities  include  restart  of  F-Canyon  and  FB-Line  and  start-up 
of  high  level  waste  facilities. 

Several  basic  requirements  contained  in  Recommendation  94-1 
involve  stabilization  of  fissile  materials  at  Savannah  River. 
Among  these  materials  are  solutions  containing  plutonium  and 
trans -plutonium  elements  in  process  lines  in  F-  and  H-Canyons, 
plutonium  metal  in  storage,  and  irradiated  fuel  and  target 
assemblies  in  basins.   The  Board  intends  to  monitor  closely 
efforts  to  stabilize  the  materials  during  the  coming  months, 
extending  into  FY  1996  and  beyond. 

DOE  Order  compliance  is  an  important  element  of  DOE's 
implementation  of  Board  Recommendation  90-2.   The  Board  has 
invested  considerable  resources  assessing  the  adequacy  of  DOE 
Order  compliance  verification  and  has  continued  its  oversight  of 
DOE  and  contractor  efforts  to  ensure  proper  implementation  of 
health  and  safety  related  Orders.   As  contractor  and  DOE  Order 
compliance  verification  programs  mature,  continuing  Board  effort 
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will  be  needed  to  confirm  adherence  to  directives  that  implement 
Order  requirements.   Significant  progress  has  been  made  at 
chemical  separations  facilities,  but  continuing  Board  attention 
through  FY  1996  will  be  required  to  ensure  site-wide 
implementation  of  these  standards  initiatives. 

Several  facilities  at  Savannah  River  have  been,  or  are  being 
prepared  for,  shutdown.   Some  facilities  are  deteriorating 
rapidly  and  could  present  significant  hazards  to  workers  in  the 
future.   The  Board  will  oversee  DOE's  efforts  to  establish 
decommissioning  priorities  for  facilities,  including  activities 
related  to  the  Savannah  River  reactor  facilities,  the  Separations 
Equipment  Development  Facility,  and  the  Old  HB-Line. 

The  Board  continues  to  devote  significant  attention  to 
geotechnical  issues  at  the  In-Tank  Precipitation  Facility  (ITP) 
and  H-Area  Tanks  by  reviewing  the  adequacy  of  design  bases .   In 
the  past  year,  the  Board  has  closely  monitored  DOE  structural  and 
geotechnical  analyses  of  H-area  high-level  radioactive  tanks  and 
will  continue  to  monitor  any  needed  mitigation  measures. 

In  addition  to  site-wide  programs,  the  Board  expects  major 
facility-specific  operational  activities  to  continue  into  FY 
1996.   In  recent  years,  these  activities  centered  on  the  start-up 
of  the  Replacement  Tritium  Facility  (RTF)  and  restart 
preparations  at  the  F-Canyon  and  FB-Line  facilities. 

Board  reviews  of  start-up  and  restart  activities  have 
resulted  in  resolution  of  significant  safety  issues.   The  Board 
undertook  increased  review  efforts  in  mid-1993  at  H  Canyon,  F- 
Canyon,  and  FB-Line.   Review  of  the  implementation  of 
Recommendation  92-6  in  performing  operational  readiness  reviews 
will  continue  through  FY  1996.   Board  planning  has  assumed 
restart  of  these  separations  facilities  during  FY  1995  and  their 
continued  operation  for  two  to  four  years,  until  all  in-process 
material  has  been  removed  from  the  F  and  H  Canyons. 

The  Board  has  maintained  a  steady  level  of  effort  in 
reviewing  safety  aspects  of  the  high-level  radioactive  waste 
management  program  at  Savannah  River.   This  includes  the 
development  and  start-up  testing  at  the  Defense  Waste  Processing 
Facility  (DWPF)  and  associated  processes,  such  as  the  ITP 
Facility  and  the  Extended  Sludge  Processing  System.   The  Board 
intends  to  monitor  closely  DOE  and  contractor  demonstrations  of 
operational  readiness  for  start-up  of  ITP,  scheduled  for  early 
1995,  and  for  DWPF,  scheduled  late  1995.   After  DWPF  start-up, 
the  Board  will  continue  to  monitor  safety  aspects  of  operating 
DWPF  and  associated  systems. 

In  1994,  the  Board  became  involved  in  reviewing  non- 
irradiated  reactor  fuel  deinventory  operations  in  Reactor 
Materials  Area  (M-Area)  to  ensure  criticality  safety.   The  Board 
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expects  its  oversight  of  deinventory  operations  to  continue 
into  FY  1996. 


ROCKY  FLATS  ENVIRONMENTAL  TECHNOLOGY  SITE  (RFETS) 

Historically,  the  Board  has  structured  its  assessments  of 
activities  at  RFETS  around  proposed  resumption  of  plutonium 
operations,  on  a  building-by-building  basis.   These  reviews  have 
emphasized  compliance  with  the  Board' s  Recommendations  and  DOE 
Orders,  and  public  health  and  safety  aspects  of  proposed 
transition  activities.   With  the  transition  from  production 
activities  to  clean-up  of  the  site,  the  Board  has  focused  more  of 
its  reviews  on  site -wide  issues  dealing  with  overall  cleanup  and 
reduction  of  risk  to  the  public. 

Many  of  the  health  and  safety  issues  arising  from  the  change 
in  mission  at  RFETS  have  never  been  addressed  before.   The  Board 
has  conducted  extensive  evaluations  of  the  storage  of  special 
nuclear  materials,  residues  and  plutonium  solutions  at  RFETS. 
These  review  efforts  were  instrumental  in  getting  RFETS  to 
accelerate  their  schedule  for  processing  plutonium  solutions  to  a 
more  desirable,  stable  form.   Additionally,  the  Board's 
evaluations  have  led  RFETS  to  improve  storage  conditions  for  some 
of  the  residues. 

Despite  these  improvements,  the  Board  concluded  this  past 
spring  that  conditions  were  still  not  suitable  for  safe  interim 
storage  of  the  residues  and  issued  Recommendation  94-1  in  May, 
1994.   It  addressed  the  need  to  take  near-term  corrective  actions 
to  provide  for  processing  of  the  residues  to  a  form  suitable  for 
safe  storage  of  these  materials. 

The  FY  1996  activities  of  the  Board  will  continue  to 
emphasize  the  safe  storage  of  special  nuclear  materials,  residues 
and  plutonium  solutions.   This  will  include  encouraging  DOE  to 
pursue  aggressively  treatment  of  residues  in  response  to 
Recommendation  94-1,  and  evaluating  the  contractor's  activities 
as  the  materials  are  processed  into  forms  suitable  for  storage. 
The  Board  also  will  monitor  needed  improvements  in  storage 
conditions. 

DOE  plans  to  consolidate  storage  of  plutonium  at  the  site 
into  one  building  to  lower  the  risks  to  the  public  from  potential 
material  releases  until  the  Department  decides  on  final 
disposition.   The  Board  concluded  that  DOE's  current  activities 
to  prepare  the  facility  for  its  extended  storage  role  were  not 
logically  structured  or  sufficiently  encompassing  in  either 
detail  or  scope  to  ensure  protection  of  public  health  and  safety. 
Based  on  these  concerns,  the  Board  issued  Recommendation  94-3  in 
September,  1994.   Board  reviews  will  focus  heavily  on  this 
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building,  with  particular  attention  to  its  edaility  to  withstand 
natural  hazards  to  ensure  that  the  building  is  adequate  for  long- 
term  storage  of  the  plutonium. 

In  FY  1996,  the  Board  also  will  focus  on  review  of  RFETS' 
waste  management  programs.   These  programs  have  become  a  more 
important  aspect  of  the  new  mission  of  the  site.   Since  DOE's 
management  of  low  level  wastes  is  self-recfulated,  the  Board  will 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  Department's  management  of  these 
wastes,  in  accordance  with  Recommendation  94-2. 

As  various  facilities  at  RFETS  make  the  transition  from 
operation  to  decommissioning,  the  Board  will  expand  review 
efforts  to  ensure  that  decommissioning  adequately  protects  the 
health  and  safety  of  workers  and  the  public. 

As  a  part  of  evaluation  of  the  planned  FY  1996  activities, 
the  Board  will  continue  its  reviews  of  important  safety  issues  at 
RFETS,  including:  order  compliance  and  standards  utilization  as 
delineated  in  Recommendation  90-2;  radiation  protection  as 
delineated  in  Recommendation  91-6;  training  and  qualification  as 
delineated  in  Recommendation  92-7;  conduct  of  operations;  safety 
analysis;  and  criticality  safety.   The  Board  also  will  continue 
its  reviews  of  actions  responding  to  recommendations  specifically 
related  to  RFETS,  including  Recommendations  90-4,  90-5  and  90-6. 

The  Board  considers  it  very  important  that  DOE  and  its  new 
contractor  provide  adequate  technical  management  and  oversight. 
As  part  of  Recommendation  93-4,  the  Board  urged  that  new 
operating  and  management  contracts  provide  technical  management 
plans  that  clearly  identify  appliceJole  technical  requirements  to 
ensure  protection  of  workers  and  the  pviblic.   To  that  end,  the 
Board  will  carefully  review  the  technical  management  plan  in  the 
new  contract,  and  will  follow  closely  implementation  of  these 
technical  requirements  for  provision  of  adequate  safety  and  for 
assurance  that  past  gains  in  the  safety  culture  at  RFETS  are  not 
lost. 


IDAHO  NATIONAL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY  ~  During  the  last  two 
years,  the  Board  has  significantly  increased  its  health  and 
safety  oversight  at  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 
(INEL) . 

The  Board  has  focused  its  review  efforts  on  several  issues, 
including:  systems  engineering;  management  of  spent  nuclear  fuel; 
Operational  Readiness  Reviews  (ORR's);  seismic  and  structural 
stability;  radiological  controls;  electrical  safety;  and 
criticality  safety. 
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Emphasis  on  development  and  implementation  of  safety- related 
Orders  and  standards  is  pervasive  throughout  the  Board's  reviews 
at  the  INGL,  as  is  the  assessment  of  compliance  with  those  Orders 
and  standards.   Specific  Board  accomplishments  and  plans  at  INEL 
include : 

Systems  Engineering;   In  FY  1994,  the  Board  observed 
early  development  of  the  systems  engineering  approach  in  the 
effort  conducted  by  the  DOE  site  contractor  (WINCO)^/  to 
analyze  the  memagement  of  high  level  waste  (HLW)  at  the 
Idaho  Chemical  Processing  Plant  (ICPP)  Tank  Farm.   For 
example,  WINCO  initiated  work  on  a  Tank  Farm  upgrade  project 
as  a  result  of  that  systems  engineering  analysis. 

The  Board  plans  to  continue  to  review  the 
implementation  of  that  system  engineering  study  at  the  ICPP 
Tank  Farm  and  to  review  the  design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  any  new  facilities,  such  as  the  High  Level 
Liquid  Waste  Evaporator  (HLLWE)  proposed  in  the  study. 
LITCO  plans  to  have  this  facility  operating  by  June  1996. 

Management  of  Spent  Nuclear  Fuel:   The  issue  of  spent 
nuclear  fuel  is  of  continuing  concern,  as  shown  by  its 
prominence  in  the  Board's  1993  public  meeting  in  Idaho 
Falls,  and  in  Recommendation  94-1. 

Safety  problems  associated  with  corroding  spent  fuel  in 
the  CPP-603  fuel  storage  basins  have  been  successfully 
mitigated.   To  date,  199  fuel  elements  had  been  transferred 
from  CPP-603  to  CPP-666,  a  newer  and  more  structurally  sound 
facility.   DOE  plans  to  continue  the  transfer  of  spent  fuel 
from  CPP-603  through  the  year  2000,  until  the  spent  fuel 
basins  are  empty  and  decommissioning  activities  start.   The 
Board  intends  to  monitor  these  efforts  through  FY  1996. 

Operational  Readiness  Reviews:   During  FY  1994,  the 
Board  monitored  the  ORR  for  the  Second/Third  Cycle  and 
Denitrator  (to  remove  the  remaining  in-process  materials 
before  the  start  of  decommissioning  activities) . 

The  Board  plans  to  continue  its  efforts  to  ensure 
compliance  with  DOE  Order  5480.31  and  with  the  tenets  of 
Recommendation  92-6.   Through  FY  1996,  this  activity  will 
include  the  monitoring  of  ORR's  for: 

•    New  Waste  Calcining  Facility  (NWCF) ; 


2.1     DOE  has  announced  its  decision  to  consolidate  INEL  operation 
and  management  functions  vmder  a  new  contract  awarded  to  Lockheed 
Idaho  Technologies  Company  (LITCO) . 
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•  Further  fuel  transfers  from  the  CPP-603  fuel  storage 
basins  to  the  CPP-666  Fuel  Storage  Area; 

•  Testing  programs  at  the  Advanced  Test  Reactor  (ATR) 
that  may  fall  within  the  realm  of  the  defense  nuclear 
weapons  complex; 

•  Start-up  of  a  proposed  HLLWE  at  the  ICPP  Teuik  Farms; 
and 

•  Radioactive  waste  recovery  and  management  activities  at 
the  Radioactive  Waste  Management  Complex  (RWMC) . 

Seismic  and  Structural  Stability:   In  the  area  of  seismic 
and  structural  stability,  the  Board's  staff  conducted  reviews  at 
the  spent  fuel  storage  basins  in  the  CPP-603  and  CPP-666 
facilities.   These  reviews  were  consistent  with  the  Board's 
commitment  to  devote  significant  attention  to  reviewing  the 
adequacy  of  design  bases  of  defense  nuclear  facilities. 

The  Board's  reviews  indicated  that  the  design  bases  for  the 
fuel  basins  may  not  be  appropriately  conservative.   DOE  will 
continue  to  work  to  resolve  these  issues  through  FY  1996.   The 
Board  plans  to  continue  to  observe  refinement  of  the  seismic  and 
structural  analyses  and  to  monitor  closely  any  modifications  to 
the  facilities  that  may  be  incorporated  as  a  result  of  the 
analyses . 

FERNALD  SITE  -  -  Based  on  several  reviews  over  the  past  3 
years,  the  Board  has  identified  issues  that  could  potentially 
affect  public  and  worker  health  and  safety.   Of  primary  concern 
were  incidents  that  occurred  during  the  startup  of  the  Uranyl 
Nitrate  Hexahydrate  (UNH)  stabilization  project.   These  incidents 
included  the  exposure  of  personnel  to  nitrous  oxide  gasses  and  a 
spill  of  UNH  solution  on  site.   In  December  1993,  the  Board 
provided  expert  testimony  to  the  House  Siibcommittee  on  Oversight 
and  Investigations,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  concerning 
these  incidents.   Partly  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  safe  and 
disciplined  conduct  of  operations  on  the  UNH  project,  the  Board 
issued  Recommendation  93-4,  which  addressed  the  need  for 
improvement  in  DOE's  management  of  environmental  restoration 
contracts. 

During  FY  1994,  the  Board's  staff  made  several  trips  to  the 
FEMP  site  to  review  corrective  actions  and  preparations  to  re- 
start the  UNH  project.   DOE  plans  to  restart  the  UNH  operations 
in  FY  1995.   Consequently,  the  Board  intends  to  follow  UNH 
project  activities  closely  as  Operational  Readiness  Reviews  are 
conducted  and  the  process  is  re -started. 
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Future  projects  at  FEMP  include  the  stabilization  of  thorium 
nitrate  solutions  and  the  vitrification  of  low  enriched  uranium 
wastes  in  the  K-65  silos.   Each  of  these  programs  will  require 
Board  oversight  in  FY  1996  and  beyond. 

WEST  VALLEY  SITE --  A  facility  to  vitrify  high-level  waste  is 
under  construction  at  the  West  Valley  Demonstration  Project.   The 
facility  will  be  used  to  convert  liquid  waste  stored  on  site  to 
borosilicate  glass  logs  for  final  disposal  at  a  Federal  high- 
level  waste  repository.   As  construction  is  completed  and  non- 
radioactive testing  begins  in  FY  1995,  the  Board  plans  to  observe 
closely  the  conduct  of  operations  and  training  activities. 

DOE  plans  to  start  hot  vitrification  in  FY  1996.   The 
Department  expects  to  apply  "lessons  learned"  at  this  facility  to 
other  high-level  waste  processing  facilities  at  Saveuinah  River, 
Hanford,  and  elsewhere.   The  Board  intends  to  monitor  the 
effectiveness  of  this  anticipated  intradepartmental  transfer  of 
technology. 

WASTE  ISOLATION  PILOT  PLANT  (WIPP)  --Various 
administrative,  procedural,  and  legal  obstacles  prevented  the 
start  of  WIPP's  test  phase  as  originally  planned  by  DOE.   Because 
of  these  delays,  the  Board  has  reduced  its  level  of  WIPP-related 
efforts  during  the  past  year.   DOE's  revised  plans  for  the  WIPP 
test  phase  program  now  call  for  conducting  the  program  at  off- 
site  leiboratory  locations.   This  change  in  direction  will  result 
in  further  delay  in  receipt  of  TRU  waste  at  the  WIPP  site  until 
the  start  of  the  disposal  phase,  scheduled  for  January  1998. 

Monitoring  of  WIPP  during  FY  1994  was  limited  to  tracking 
WIPP  developments  and  research  results  emd  keeping  abreast  of 
public  health  and  safety  issues.   The  Board  also  obtained  updates 
on  the  status  of  Sandia's  evaluation  of  the  long  term  performance 
of  the  WIPP,  including  waste  testing  activities  being  performed 
at  LANL. 

The  Board  anticipates  that  its  level  of  effort  will  increase 
significantly  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  FY  1996,  assuming  the 
start  of  the  disposal  phase  remains  on  schedule  for  early  1998. 
These  additional  efforts  will  involve  close  scrutiny  of  DOE  and 
contractor  readiness  for  the  receipt  of  waste. 
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APPENDIX  A 

STATUTORY  MISSION  AND  BACKGROUND 
OF  THE  BOARD 


Congress  established  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board 
by  Public  Law  100-456  on  September  29,  1988.   The  statutory 
mission  of  the  Board  includes  the  following  major  functions: 

(1)  Review  and  Evaluation  of  Standards  —  The  Board  shall  review  and 
evaluate  the  content  and  implementation  of  the  standards  relating 
to  the  design,  construction,  operation,  and  decommissioning  of 
defense  nuclear  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Energy  (including 
all  applicable  DOE  Orders,  regulations,  and  requirements)  at  each 
Department  of  Energy  defense  nuclear  facility.   The  Board  shall 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  those  specific  measures  that 
should  be  adopted  to  ensure  that  public  health  and  safety  are 
adequately  protected.   The  Board  shall  include  in  its 
Recommendations  necessary  changes  in  the  content  and 
implementation  of  such  standards,  as  well  as  matters  on  which 
additional  data  or  additional  research  is  needed. 

(2)  Investigations  —  The  Board  shall  investigate  any  event  or 
practice  at  a  Department  of  Energy  defense  nuclear  facility  which 
the  Board  determines  has  adversely  affected,  or  may  adversely 
affect,  public  health  and  safety. 

(3)  Analysis  of  Design  and  Operational  Data  —  The  Board  shall  have  access 
to  and  may  systematically  analyze  design  and  operational  data, 
including  safety  analysis  reports,  from  any  Department  of  Energy 
defense  nuclear  facility. 

(4)  Review  of  Facility  Design  and  Construction  —  The  Board  shall  review 
the  design  of  a  new  Department  of  Energy  defense  nuclear  facility 
before  construction  of  such  facility  begins  and  shall  recommend 
to  the  Secretary,  within  a  reasonable  time,  such  modifications  of 
the  design  as  the  Board  considers  necessary  to  ensure  adequate 
protection  of  public  health  and  safety.   During  the  construction 
of  any  such  facility,  the  Board  shall  periodically  review  and 
monitor  the  construction  and  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  such  recommendations  relating  to  the 
construction  of  that  facility  as  the  Board  considers  necessary  to 
ensure  adequate  protection  of  public  health  and  safety.   An 
action  of  the  Board,  or  a  failure  to  act,  under  this  paragraph 
may  not  delay  or  prevent  the  Secretary  of  Energy  from  carrying 
out  the  construction  of  such  a  facility. 

(5)  Recommendations  —  The  Board  shall  make  such  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  with  respect  to  Department  of  Energy 
defense  nuclear  facilities,  including  the  operations  of  such 
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facilities,  standards,  and  research  needs,  as  the  Board 
determines  are  necessary  to  ensure  adequate  protection  of  public 
health  and  safety.   In  making  its  recommendations,  the  Board 
shall  consider  the  technical  and  economic  feasibility  of 
implementing  the  recommended  measures. 

Created  as  an  independent  establishment  within  the  Executive 
Branch,  the  Board  is  made  up  of  five  Members  appointed  from 
civilian  life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.   The  Board's  enabling  statute  requires 
that  the  Board  Members  be  respected  experts  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  safety  with  demonstrated  competence  and  knowledge 
relevant  to  the  independent  investigation  and  oversight  functions 
of  the  Board.   The  Senate  confirmed  the  first  five  Board  Members 
on  October  19,  1989. 

During  start-up  of  Board  operations,  the  Board  had  trouble 
hiring  individuals  with  the  experience  and  skill  levels  needed  to 
carry  out  the  highly  technical  reviews  associated  with  the 
Board's  work.   The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  1991,  (Public  Law  101-510)  changed  the  Board's  personnel 
hiring  authority,  extending  the  "excepted  service"  provisions  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  the  Board.   This  personnel  authority, 
identical  to  that  used  by  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
(NRC) ,  has  been  a  decisive  factor  in  enabling  the  Board  to 
attract  and  retain  technical  staff  expertise. 

Congress  enacted  several  amendments  to  the  Board's  enabling 
legislation  as  part  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  (P.L.  102-190).   One  change  escpanded 
the  statutory  definition  of  a  "DOE  defense  nuclear  facility"  to 
include  facilities  and  activities  involved  with  the  assembly, 
disassembly,  and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  raised  the 
Board's  full-time  employment  ceiling  to  150,  an  increase  of  50 
positions.   Report  language  accompanying  this  legislation  urges 
the  Board  to  expand  its  activities  over  environmental  restoration 
and  waste  management  activities,  using  existing  statutory 
authority. 

As  provided  by  statute,  the  Chairman  serves  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Board  and,  subject  to  such  policies  as 
the  Board  may  establish,  exercises  the  functions  of  the  Board 
with  respect  to: 

•  the  appointment  and  supervision  of  employees  of  the 
Board ; 

•  the  organization  of  any  administrative  units 
established  by  the  Board;  and 

•  the  payment  of  funds. 
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Thursday,  February  2,  1995. 
NORTH  KOREA  REPROGRAMMING 

WIT>fESSES 
CHARLES  B.  CURTIS,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  ENERGY 
KENNETH  N.  LUONGO,  DmECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 

NONPROLIFERATION 
ROBERT  ALVAREZ,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  NATIONAL 

SECURITY  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION  POLICY 

Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  Myers.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Pursuant  to  the 
decision  of  the  committee  Tuesday,  the  hearings  toda3'  will  be 
closed.  Only  those  who  have  appropriate  DOE  security  clearances 
will  remain  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Curtis,  do  you  verify  that  members  of  the  DOE  have  appro- 
priate clearance? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  have  taken  care  of  our  side. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  you  know  why  we  asked  you  to  come 
down,  because  the  Department  has  asked  for  a  reprogramming, 
and  we  felt  more  comfortable  if  we  could  find  out  a  bit  more  about 
what  is  involved  in  the  money  to  be  reprogrammed  so  we  can  de- 
fend the  action  in  the  future  if  necessary. 

There  have  been  many  articles  written  and  comments  made  that 
have  questioned  the  entire  deal,  so  I  realize  that  we  may  get  into 
areas  possibly  that  you  won't  have  all  the  answers.  But  we  hope 
you  can  help  defend  the  necessity  of  doing  this. 

Tom,  do  you  have  a  statement? 

Mr.  Bevill.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  and  are  looking 
forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  have  a  written  statement  that  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record. 

Mr.  Myers.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  entered  into  the 
record. 

Oral  Statement 

Mr.  Curtis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  describe 
the  Department  of  Energy's  responsibilities  under  the  Agreed 
Framework  as  it  relates  to  the  spent  fuel  from  the  5  megawatt  re- 
search reactor,  and  also  an  opportunity  to  provide  some  comments 
on  the  Ajgreed  Framework  itself  so  that  you  might  put  in  context 
the  activities  and  be  able  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  reprogramming 
request  that  we  have  placed  before  this  committee;  and  also  in  rec- 
ognition that  you  have  a  broader  responsibility  to  the  House  to 
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evaluate  the  Agreed  Framework  and  the  activities  and  actions 
thereunder. 

I,  of  course,  will  attempt  to  respond  to  your  questions  with  re- 
spect to  the  Agreed  Framework  in  all  of  its  aspects  with  the  rec- 
ognition that  there  are  more  authoritative  witnesses  both  as  to  the 
agreement  itself  and  certain  aspects  of  implementation  that  are  be- 
yond the  Department  of  Energy's  cognizance,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
respond  more  broadly  to  your  questions. 

If  I  may  just  lay  out  a  threshold  matter  for  the  committee,  be- 
cause as  it  has  been  said  with  respect  to  this  agreement  that  this 
framework  is  decidedly  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  in 
the  interest  of  regional  security,  indeed  global  security. 

My  formal  statement  captures  the  remarks  of  Secretary  of  State 
Christopher  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Perry  that  have  addressed 
that  subject,  but  I  would  like  to  offer  just  a  brief  comment  on  it 
if  I  may,  to  put  this  in  some  context  because  as  my  statement  goes 
on  to  say,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  administration  that  we  are  far  bet- 
ter off  with  this  agreement  than  we  are  without  it. 

OUTLINE  OF  AGREED  FRAMEWORK 

The  President  and  Ambassador  Gallucci  who  negotiated  the 
agreement,  and  others  on  behalf  of  the  administration  have  empha- 
sized these  essential  points:  that  the  arrangements  with  the  North 
Koreans  stop  their  nuclear  program  by  freezing  its  component 
parts;  that  it  prohibits  further  separation  of  weapons  grade  pluto- 
nium  in  North  Korea;  provides  for  the  containerization  of  the  pluto- 
nium-laden  spent  fuel  from  the  5  megawatt  research  reactor;  re- 
quires shipment  of  the  roughly  8,000  research  reactor  fuel  rods  out 
of  North  Korea;  and  it  prevents  the  further  construction  or  oper- 
ation of  two  plutonium-producing  graphite  reactors  of  50 
megawatts  and  200  megawatts. 

It  requires  the  dismantlement  of  the  North  Korean  nuclear  weap- 
ons infrastructure  that  is  in  place,  and  does  not  rely  on  trust.  Com- 
pliance is  monitored  by  the  United  States  and  also  by  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency.  If  North  Korea  doesn't  comply,  we 
can  halt  the  agreement  at  any  time.  It  is  designed  to  match  up 
with  activities  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  North  Korea  so  that  we 
can,  rather  than  rely  on  trust  in  their  agreement,  confirm  that  they 
have  held  to  their  agreement. 

Importantly,  it  requires  North  Korea  to  meet  standards  higher 
than  those  contained  in  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  This  is  an  es- 
sential point. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  to  put  that  essential  point 
in  context,  as  to  why  we  put  such  heavy  emphasis  on  the  imme- 
diate freeze  of  the  North  Korean  nuclear  program  and  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  by  North  Korea  to  go  beyond  the  requirements  of 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

Nothing  in  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  prohibits  a  signatory  na- 
tion that  observes  the  safeguards  agreement  from  building  reactors 
like  these  that  are  more  suitable  for  the  production  of  weapons 
grade  plutonium  than  they  are  for  energy,  nor  from  reprocessing 
and  separation  of  plutonium.  Had  the  North  Korean  program  been 
allowed  to  continue  unabated  it  would  have  a  potential  plutonium 
production  capability  sufficient  to  produce  enough  separated  pluto- 
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nium  to  make  between  60  to  100  nuclear  weapons,  depending  on 
one's  assumptions,  by  the  year  2000,  a  year  which  I  should  point 
out  that  is  three  years  in  advance  of  the  first  fiiel  shipment  ex- 
pected to  occur  for  the  initial  light  water  reactor  called  for  in  the 
Agreed  Framework.  I  have  had  this  put  into  a  chart  supplied  to  the 
committee  staff  and  it  is  available  for  your  review. 

NORTH  KOREA'S  POTENTIAL  PLUTONIUM  PRODUCTION  CAPABILITY 

If  I  can  point  out  several  aspects  about  the  chart,  first  of  all,  it 
draws  upon  public  sources.  It  lays  out  its  assumptions  that  I  think 
are  conservative  assumptions.  Just  taking  the  5  megawatt  reactor 
from  which  the  spent  fuel  was  discharged,  and  that  we  are  engaged 
in  the  process  of  canning,  with  the  eventual  removal  of  the  spent 
fuel,  if  you  just  look  at  the  production  from  that  reactor,  you  see 
that  we  have  in  the  8,000  rods  that  have  discharged  into  the  pool 
an  estimated  30  kilograms  of  plutonium.  If  reprocessed  in  the  facil- 
ity that  North  Korea  has  for  reprocessing,  that  would  produce 
enough  separated  plutonium  for  five  nuclear  weapons,  and  they 
could  have  done  that  in  1994. 

[Deleted]. 

So  if  you  just  look  at  the  5  megawatt  reactor,  you  can  see  that 
by  the  year  2000,  that  facility  alone  could  have  produced  spent  fuel 
which,  if  reprocessed,  could  permit  a  North  Korea  to  separate  plu- 
tonium adequate  for  a  very  significant  number  of  nuclear  weapons. 

If  you  add  to  that  the  50  megawatt  reactor  which  is  near  comple- 
tion and  was  expected  to  be  completed  in  1996,  then  the  combined 
potential  number  of  weapons  from  just  those  two  reactors  sums  to 
44  in  the  year  2000;  and  I  suggest  to  you,  these  are  conservative 
assumptions. 

If  you  add  in  the  200  megawatt  reactor  at  Taechon,  which  is  a 
continuous  fuel  reactor  so  they  don't  have  to  shut  their  reactor 
down  to  take  the  fuel  rods  out.  They  say  it  is  for  energy  production 
and  that  is  why  I  have  shaded  this  portion  of  the  chart.  If  you  were 
to  add  that  much  larger  reactor,  you  can  see  that  it  is  a  factory  for 
plutonium  production. 

All  these  reactors  are  graphite  gas-cooled  reactors  more  suitable 
for  the  production  of  plutonium  than  for  the  production  of  energy. 
That  is  the  program  and  those  are  the  facilities  that  North  Korea 
had  in  place  that  have  been  frozen  and  are  scheduled  to  be  disman- 
tled under  this  program. 

I  know  there  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  in  trying  to  relate  and 
compare  the  plutonium-producing  capability  of  the  light  water  reac- 
tors called  under  this  agreement  to  the  plutonium-producing  capa- 
bility of  North  Korea's  existing  reactors.  The  point  again  is  that  be- 
fore the  first  component  of  the  first  light  water  reactor  is  shipped, 
had  this  program  not  been  frozen  and  instead  permitted  to  proceed 
unabated.  North  Korea  would  have  acquired  the  capacity  to 
produce  at  least  44  and  upwards  to  119  nuclear  weapons  before 
that  event  occurred,  in  the  remainder  of  this  decade.  This  was  a 
very  serious  threat  to  regional  and  global  nuclear  security  that  has 
been  frozen  under  the  agreement. 
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ROLE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

If  I  may  now  go  to  our  activities  and  our  role  under  this  agree- 
ment because  it  has  a  sense  of  urgency  to  it  as  well.  The  primary 
role  of  the  DOE  in  implementing  the  agreement  will  be  to  treat 
and  stabilize  the  water  in  the  basin  containing  the  irradiated  fuel 
discharge  from  the  reactor  at  Nyongbyon  last  spring  and  to  can 
this  spent  fuel  for  safe  and  secure  storage.  The  spent  fuel  is  be- 
lieved to  contain  up  to  30  kilograms  of  plutonium. 

RESULTS  OF  VISITS  TO  NORTH  KOREA 

Experts  have  visited  North  Korea;  we  have  had  two  visits  to 
North  Korea,  one  in  November  1994  and  one  in  January  1995,  to 
identify  and  resolve  the  issues  related  to  the  spent  fuel.  During  the 
November  meeting  the  United  States  delegation  was  allowed  to 
make  an  unprecedented  trip  to  the  nuclear  complex  and  to  observe 
and  assess  the  spent  fuel  storage  building  basin  and  associated 
equipment.  North  Korea  provided  detailed  information,  including 
drawings  of  the  facilities. 

The  visit  confirmed  the  urgency  of  the  steps  required  to  safely 
store  the  fuel.  Let  me  talk  about  that  urgency. 

This  fuel  is  called  Magnox  fuel.  It  is  unenriched  uranium  con- 
tained in  a  magnesium  zirconium  alloy.  It  is  designed  and  meant 
to  be  reprocessed,  so  that  this  fuel  was  intended  to  be  reprocessed 
to  allow  the  plutonium  to  be  separated.  If  North  Korea  could  be 
trusted  to  safeguard  it,  there  would  be  controls  on  the  separated 
plutonium.  But  trusting  North  Korea  with  separated  plutonium  is 
decidedly  a  high-risk  activity.  So  it  is  indeed  urgent  and  important 
that  we  stabilize  this  pool  and  provide  canning  for  these  spent  fuel 
rods  so  that  further  deterioration  does  not  occur  and  does  not  pro- 
vide an  excuse  for  North  Korea  to  reprocess  the  fuel  on  environ- 
mental health  and  safety  grounds. 

Moreover,  if  we  can  "can"  this  fuel  early,  it  can  greatly  facilitate 
the  imposition  of  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards 
for  the  spent  fuel  in  the  canisters.  We  would  prepare  it  for  trans- 
portation so  it  is  suitable  for  transportation  out  of  the  country  at 
a  later  date. 

[Deleted]. 

REQUESTED  REPROGRAMMING 

I  won't  burden  the  committee  further  with  an  oral  statement 
other  than  to  say,  we  are  requesting  a  reprogramming  of  $10  mil- 
lion; $1.4  million  of  that  will  go  to  the  stabilization  and  cleaning 
of  the  pool,  which  is  important  to  arrest  further  deterioration  of  the 
fuel,  and  $6  million  will  go  the  actual  canning,  and  $2.5  miUion  to 
the  administration  of  our  activities,  which  involve  travel  and  expert 
visits.  Some  of  the  experts  are  with  me  in  this  room. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  NORTH  KOREA 

I  have  furnished  to  you  the  chart  that  shows  the  estimates  for 
the  weapons-capable  plutonium  separation  that  was  possible  had 
this  program  not  been  arrested.  We  also  have  photographs  for  the 
committee  that  show  on  the  easel  on  the  far  left  the  actual  spent 
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fuel  in  Nyongbyon,  and  on  the  easel  on  the  far  right  show  recently 
returned  photographs  from  the  second  visit. 

That  we  are  sitting  in  a  hearing  room  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  looking  at  proofs  of  this  character  is  itself 
a  remarkable  testament  to  progress,  to  arresting  this  plutonium 
weapons  program  that  Korea,  North  Korea  had  under  way. 

I  have  with  me  Mr.  Bob  Alvarez,  who  was  on  both  of  the  expert 
trips  to  North  Korea,  and  he  is  available  to  answer  questions  for 
you.  Also  at  the  table  with  me  is  Mr.  Ken  Luongo,  the  Director  of 
our  office  of  Arms  Control  and  Nonproliferation. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Curtis  follows:] 
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Testimony 

for 

Charles  B.  Curtis 

Under  Secretary  of  Energy 

before 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Water  Development 


February  2, 1995 


Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  Department  of  Energy's  role  in 
implementing  the  Agreed  Framework  between  the  United  States  and  North 
Korea.  This  agreement  will  help  to  reduce  sigruficantly  the  nuclear  danger  on 
the  Korean  peninsula. 

In  my  testimony  I  would  first  like  briefly  to  describe  the  Department's 
activities  in  the  context  of  the  overall  Agreed  Framework. 

Second,  I  will  set  out  the  specific  tasks  and  challenges  the  Department  is 
addressing  in  implementing  its  responsibilities  concerning  North  Korean 
spent  fuel. 

Third,  I  will  review  the  anticipated  funding  requirements  for  the  range  of 
DOE  spent  fuel  implementation  responsibilities. 

I.  The  Framework  Agreement 

The  Agreed  Framework  between  the  United  States  and  North  Korea  was 
signed  on  October  21, 1994,  to  address  international  concerns  -  and  those  of 
successive  U.S.administrations  -  about  North  Korea's  nuclear  program. 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  recently  outlined  the  benefits  of  the 
Agreed  Framework  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  quote  those  benefits: 

The  Agreed  Framework  is  the  product  of  months  of  determined 
diplomacy  and  firm  negotiatioa  It  attains  all  our  strategic  objectives.  It 
safeguards  our  allies  South  Korea  and  Japan.  It  lifts  the  specter  of  a 
nuclear  arms  race  from  Northeast  Asia.  It  bolsters  a  nonproliferation 
regime  essential  to  global  stability.  And  it  provides  a  basis  for  a  potential 
reduction  of  tensions  in  the  region. 
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First,  the  Agreed  Framework  immediately  froze  the  North  Korean 
nuclear  program.  The  North  agreed  not  to  restart  its  5  megawatt  reactor. 
It  agreed  to  seal  its  reprocessing  facility  and  eventually  dismantle  it.  It 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  to  store  safely  the  spent  fuel 
from  the  5  megawatt  reactor  -  rather  than  reprocess  it  -  and  eventually 
ship  it  out  of  the  country.  In  short.  North  Korea's  capacity  to  separate  or 
produce  plutonium  was  ended.  All  these  steps  are  now  taking  place 
imder  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  IAEA. 

Second,  the  North  Koreans  agreed  to  freeze  construction  of  its  50  and  200 
megawatt  reactors  and  ultimately  dismantle  them.  Absent  this 
agreement,  the  two  reactors  would  have  been  capable  of  producing 
enough  plutonium  for  dozens  of  bombs  each  year. 

Third,  under  the  Agreed  Framework,  North  Korea  will  remain  a  party  to 
the  NPT.  As  such,  it  must  fully  disclose  its  past  nuclear  activities.  North 
Korea  is  obligated  to  cooperate  with  whatever  measures  the  IAEA  deems 
necessary  -  including  special  inspections  -  to  resolve  questions  about  its 
nuclear  program. 

Let  me  stress  that  as  a  result  of  the  Framework,  North  Korea  must  fulfill 
additional  obligations  beyond  its  NPT  requirements.   These  include  no 
more  reprocessing  of  spent  fuel,  the  shipment  of  the  spent  fuel 
containing  plutonium  out  of  the  country,  and  dismantlement  of  the  gas 
graphite  reactor  system. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Ferry  in  his  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  outlined  what  he  described  as  the  "unmistakable  and 
unacceptable  threat"  that  the  expanding  North  Korean  nuclear  program 
represented  in  the  absence  of  the  Framework  Agreement. 

North  Korea,  "had  it  not  been  checked  by  the  Agreed  Framework,  could 
conceivably  have  manufactured  dozens  of  nuclear  weapons  annually  by 
the  end  of  this  decade."  He  went  on  to  point  out  that,  "even  if  [North 
Korea]  reneges  on  its  obligations  at  some  point,  the  IAEA  monitoring 
presence  will  quickly  detect  a  violation  and  we  will  be  no  worse  off  than 
in  June  1994,  when  we  were  moving  toward  sanctions.  We  can  activate 
the  sanctions  again  if  circumstances  warrant,  but  in  the  meantime,  each 
day  of  continued  compliance  represents  additional  time  for 
transformative  processes  to  take  hold  in  the  North  and  for  dialogue  to 
help  defuse  the  tensions  and  hostilities  that  have  clouded  relations  on 
the  Peninsula  for  so  many  years."  Massive  force  deployments  and  "the 
huge  potential  costs  and  the  attendant  risk  of  war"  were  thus  avoided  by 
the  agreement. 
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Acting  CIA  Director  William  Studeman  and  DIA  Director  James  Clapper  also 
recently  testiAed  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.   Their 
assessments  suggest  that  North  Korea  under  its  new  leader  seems  more 
interested  in  an  accommodation  that  would  lessen  the  risk  of  war  with  South 
Korea.    Director  Clapper,  in  what  he  characterized  as  "potentially  historic 
change,"  testified  that  "the  nuclear  framework  agreement,  coupled  with  the 
leadership  transitiorv  offers  the  greatest  promise  of  a  significantly  more  stable 
Korean  Peninsula  than  I  have  seen  in  the  last  ten  years." 

In  short,  not  only  are  we  better  off  with  an  agreement,  we  would  have  been 
far  worse  off  without  one. 

II.  The  Department's  Rok 

A  key  near  term  provision  of  the  Agreed  Framework  is  the  storage  of  the 
spent  fuel  discharged  from  the  North  Korean  5  megawatt  research  reactor. 
Ambassador  Gallucd,  the  negotiator  of  the  agreement,  has  noted  that  the 
spent  fuel  is  believed  to  contain  up  to  30  kilograms  of  plutonium  and 
preventing  its  separation  was  one  of  the  central  U.S.  objectives  in  negotiating 
the  agreement. 

The  primary  role  of  the  Department  of  Energy  in  implementing  the  Agreed 
Framework  is  to  stabilize  the  chemical  condition  of  the  water  in  the  basin 
containing  the  irradiated  fuel  from  the  5  megawatt  reactor  at  Nyongbyon  last 
Spring,  and  to  package,  or  'can,'  the  spent  fuel  for  safe  and  secure  temporary 
storage.  The  ability  of  the  United  States,  in  cooperation  with  North  Korea,  to 
achieve  timely  implementation  of  the  agreement  in  this  area  is  of  great 
importance. 

(a)  November  1994  and  January  1995  Trips  to  North  Korea:  Beginning 
Implementation  of  Cooperation  on  Spent  Fuel 

The  October  21, 1994  Agreed  Framework  calls  for  a  series  of  expert-level 
meetings  for  cooperative  discussior«  on  how  best  to  store  the  spent  fuel 
during  the  period  it  will  remain  in  North  Korea.  To  date,  two  such  meetings 
have  occurred.  During  November  13-19, 1994  a  delegation  of  technical  experts 
from  the  United  States  visited  North  Korea  in  an  effort  to  resolve  technical 
issues  related  to  the  safe  storage  and  ultimate  disposition  of  the  spent  fuel 
from  North  Korea's  5  megawatt  reactor.  The  delegation  discussions  occurred 
in  Pyongyang  and  Nyongbyon.  From  January  10-21, 1995,  a  second  team  made 
a  follow-up  visit  to  discuss  fuel  canning  and  logistical  details  and  to  make 
vital  measurements  of  the  storage  basin  water  and  spent  fuel. 
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During  the  November  meetings  in  Pyongyang,  the  US.  delegation  agreed  to 
make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the  corrosion  of  the  sp>ent  fuel  in  the  fuel 
storage  basin  is  minimized  before  placement  in  temporary  storage  containers 
(canning).  The  North  Koreai^s  agreed  that  caiming  of  the  fuel  is  necessary  to 
minimize  radiation  hazards  and  fuel  corrosioa   Consensus  was  achieved 
with  the  North  Koreans  on  the  type  of  container  to  be  used  for  canning  the 
fuel.  The  fuel  caimot,  however,  be  placed  in  containers  until  the  water  in  the 
basin  has  been  treated.  Consequendy,  agreement  was  reached  on  the  outlines 
of  a  plan  to:  treat  the  water  in  the  storage  basin;  remove  the  suspended  matter 
which  now  prevents  caiming  of  the  fuel;  and  perform  additional  treatment  to 
slow  the  corrosion  of  the  fuel  until  it  can  be  placed  in  sealed  containers. 

The  United  States  delegation  in  November  1994  was  allowed  an 
unprecedented  trip  to  Nyongbyon.  The  technical  meetings  there  centered  on 
water  treatment  in  the  basin  and  the  storage  of  the  fuel  discharged  last  Spring 
from  the  5  megawatt  reactor  at  Nyongbyon.  The  North  Korear\s  were 
extremely  cooperative  in  providing  information.  Our  experts  were  allowed 
to  observe  and  photograph  the  spent  fuel  storage  building,  basin,  and 
associated  equipment.   North  Korea  also  provided  detailed,  in-depth  technical 
information,  including  drawings  of  the  facilities  and  fuel  elements.   North 
Korea  asked  for  the  United  States  to  supply  instruments  to  measure  and 
record  important  qualities  of  the  basin  water.  They  also  asked  for  a  viewing 
system  to  allow  remote  viewing  of  the  fuel,  which  was  not  then  visible. 

During  the  January  experts  meetings,  preliminary  agreement  was  reached  in 
regard  to  the  modalities  of  implementation  on  (1)  division  of  responsibilities 
between  the  United  States  and  North  Korea  and  (2)  the  extent  of  cooperation, 
pending  confirmation  by  governments.  In  addition,  a  small  team  of  our 
experts  returned  to  the  Nyongbyon  nuclear  complex  with  instrumentation 
for  taking  careful  measurements  of  the  water  properties  so  that  the  water 
treatment  system  can  be  designed  for  the  actual  conditions  to  be  treated.  In 
addition,our  experts  used  an  underwater  viewing  system  that  gave  us  our 
first  close  look  at  the  condition  of  the  fuel  itself. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  to  implement  the  water  treatment  plan  and  to 
provide  and  install  these  systems  as  quickly  as  possible  to  forestall 
reprocessing  inside  North  Korea  and  contain  future  U.S.  costs. 

(b)  The  Near  Term:  Arresting  Corrosion  of  the  Spent  Fuel 

The  North  Korean  spent  fuel  is  a  variation  of  a  type  of  fuel  known  generically 
as  Magnox.  Each  fuel  element  is  a  cylindrical  rod  of  unenriched  uranium 
metal.  The  rods  are  dadded  with  a  finned  outer  covering  of  magnesium 
metal  alloyed  with  zirconiiim.  In  all  cases  where  Magnox  fuel  is  used  in  a 
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reactor,  it  is  intended  to  be  promptly  reprocessed,  as  it  has  been  in  France  and 
Britain.  Once  the  fuel  is  used  it  is  stored  in  water  for  a  period  of  weeks  to 
months  to  reduce  radiation  and  heat  levels  of  the  fuel  assembly.  But  since 
the  magnesium  cladding  corrodes  rapidly  in  water,  it  cannot  be  safely  stored 
for  sustained  periods  in  an  open  basin. 

North  Korea  did  build  a  fuel  storage  system  at  Nyongbyon  that  should  have 
been  more  than  adequate  for  the  amount  of  time  they  intended  to  leave  the 
fuel  in  storage.  They  installed  a  system  of  sand  filters  and  ion  exchange 
columns  for  controlling  the  quality  of  the  water  in  the  basin-  However,  there 
were  aspects  of  water  treatment  that  they  had  not  mastered:  when  they 
attempted  to  use  their  water  treatment  system,  the  sand  filters  rapidly  plugged 
with  algae  that  was  growing  in  the  basin  caused  by  sunlight  coming  through 
south-facing  windows.  No  provision  had  been  made  in  their  system  for  the 
techniques  needed  to  remedy  this  problem.  Their  ability  to  control  water 
basin  chemistry  was  vitiated.  Coi^sequently,  they  have  not  stabilized  the 
chemical  conditior\s  in  the  basin  r\ecessary  to  miiumize  the  corrosion  of  the 
fuel.  Therefore,  the  fuel  is  corroding  at  a  difficult-to-predict  rate  in  imtreated 
water  with  a  large  quantity  of  sludge. 

Corrosion  of  the  fuel  is  not  in  our  interest: 

•  First,  extensive  corrosion  of  the  fuel  can  allow  highly  radioactive 
fission  products  such  as  cesium  and  strontivun  to  be  dissolved  in  the 
basin  water.  This  would  create  a  radiation  hazard  for  inspectors 
safeguarding  the  fuel  and  for  workers  involved  in  transporting  the  fuel 
out  of  North  Korea. 

•  Second,  if  the  fuel  severely  corrodes,  it  will  be  virtually  impossible  to 
verity  the  number  and  condition  of  the  rods  in  the  basin,  opening 
questions  about  possible  undetectable  diversions  of  fuel. 

•  Third,  left  imtreated,  extensive  corrosion  could  create  a  health-related 
justification  in  the  minds  of  the  North  Koreans  for  reprocessing  the 
fuel. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  experience  in  solving  such  difficult  water 
treatment  problems.  The  U.S.  technical  team  formulated  and  explained  to 
the  North  Korean  engineers  a  plan  for  clarifying  the  water  and  controlling 
the  concentration  of  chemicals  that  promote  fuel  corrosion.   Consultations 
with  French  and  British  experts  who  have  experience  with  similar  fuel 
storage  basins  have  confirmed  the  soundness  of  the  approach:  (1)  kill  any 
algae  in  the  water  by  passing  the  water  through  a  chamber  where  it  can  be 
exposed  to  intense  ultraviolet  light;  (2)  treat  ti\e  biological  debris  so  that  it  will 
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not  remain  unfilterable;  (3)  if  necessary,  add  a  chemical  agent  to  the  water  to 
cause  the  particles  of  organic  matter  in  the  water  to  clump  together,  making 
them  easier  to  filter;  and  (4)  clarify  the  water  by  passing  it  through  a 
disposable  cartridge  filter. 

There  are  approximately  500  cubic  meters  of  water  in  the  basin  —  an  amount 
roughly  the  size  of  a  large  swimming  pool.    Clarifying  this  amount  of  water 
once  the  necessary  treatment  system  is  installed  and  operating  is  estimated  to 
take  approximately  three  weeks. 

In  last  month's  technical  delegation  visit  to  North  Korea  our  engineers  took 
with  them  instruments  to  measure  the  properties  of  the  water  in  the  basin. 
Interestingly,  changes  in  temperature  and  other  factors  caused  the  suspended 
matter  in  the  basin  water  to  settle  somewhat  and  it  was  possible  to  view  the 
fuel  from  the  surface.  Treatment  of  the  water  remains  essential  nevertheless. 
The  fuel  and  bottom  of  the  basin  are  covered  with  fine  particles  which  rapidly 
cloud  the  water  if  anything  is  moved.  This  condition  must  be  remedied  for 
canning  to  take  place. 

Based  on  the  ir\formation  our  experts  have  gathered  from  their  visits  we 
have  designed  a  suitable  water  treatment  system  capable  of  being  deployed  as 
soon  as  funding  allows. 

(c)  Next  Steps:  Canning  the  Spent  Fuel 

The  spent  fuel  cannot  be  placed  in  containers  until  the  water  in  the  spent  fuel 
basin  is  clarified;  the  material  cannot  be  tempxirarily  stored  in  preparation  for 
shipment  out  of  the  country  until  it  is  canned. 

We  seek  to  accomplish  the  canning  of  the  North  Korean  irradiated  fuel  as 
soon  as  possible.  North  Korea  accepts  our  proposed  can  design  for  storage. 
Canning  is  necessary  to  avoid  severe  corrosion  of  the  fuel  elements  in  the 
basin  and  dispersal  of  highly  radioactive  fission  products  into  the 
environment. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  fuel  will  need  to  remain  in  cans  for  a  period  of  four 
to  seven  years,  depending  on  the  timing  and  sequencing  of  construction  of 
the  light-water  reactors  slated  to  be  built  in  North  Korea.  Many  of  the  details 
regarding  the  logistics  of  the  canning  operation  were  worked  out  during  the 
most  recent  experts  meetings  in  Pyongyang. 
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Canning  the  North  Korean  fuel  will  serve  several  objectives: 

•  First,  it  wiU  limit  fuel  corrosion  aiui  prevent  radioactive  materials 
from  dissolving  in  the  basin; 

•  Second,  it  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  strengthening  international 
safeguards  of  the  spent  fuel  by  packing  it  so  that  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  can  verify,  tag  and  seal  the  cans;  and 

•  Third,  it  will  enable  the  material  to  be  shipped  out  of  North  Korea, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 


III.  Rnancing  of  DOE  Spent  Fuel  Responsibilities 

It  is  essential  to  minimize  the  costs  to  the  taxpayers  of  implementing  this 
agreement.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  important  that  we  also  state  as 
clearly  as  pxjssible  what  we  know  of  the  possible  range  of  costs  associated  with 
the  Department's  spent  fuel  implementation  responsibilities  in  North  Korea. 

The  water  treatment  and  fuel  canning  costs  have  been  very  carefully 
estimated  by  companies  with  directly  applicable  experience  and  checked  by 
DOE  contract  personnel.   But  we  cannot  eliminate  the  unknowns  that  stem 
from  working  with  as  unfamiliar  a  counter-part  as  North  Korea,  in  an 
isolated  environment. 

Much  of  the  costs  of  travel  and  meetings  associated  with  the  denuclearization 
of  the  Korean  Peninsula  have  historically  been  absorbed  in  the  Department  of 
Energy's  nonproliferation  and  nuclear  energy  budgets.  This  fiscal  year,  an 
additional  $200,000  from  FY  1995  funds  budgeted  for  regional  arms  control 
and  nonproliferation  activities  have  been  spent  to  address  implementation  of 
DOE  spent  fuel  activities  pursuant  to  the  Agreed  Framework.  These  activities 
include  addressing  the  ongoing  corrosion  of  the  fuel  rods  at  Nyongbyon. 
Specifically,  these  activities  are:  measurement  of  water  properties, 
installation  of  an  underwater  viewing  system  to  monitor  the  condition  of  the 
fuel,  and  designing  the  water  treatment  system.  Additional  funding  will  be 
required  before  any  actual  water  treatment  can  commence. 

The  total  funding  required  for  water  treatment  in  1995  is  expected  to  be  about 
$1.4  million  (which  includes  $200,000  discussed  immediately  above).  The  cost 
of  canning  all  of  the  spent  fuel  is  expected  to  be  $6.3  million.  Costs  for: 
consulting  with  BNFL,  a  British  nuclear  service  company,  and  COGEMA,  a 
French  nuclear  service  company;  project  supervision;  translation;  and  travel 
for  DOE  personnel  and  technical  experts  from  the  National  Laboratories  and 
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other  organizations  during  the  spent  fuel  activities  will  cost  approximately 
$2.5  million  in  FY  1995.  Accordingly,  the  Department  has  requested  of  the 
Congress  that  $10  million  be  reprogrammed  to  allow  the  Department  to 
implement  its  spent  fuel  responsibilities  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Prompt 
approval  of  these  funds  is  crucial  if  we  are  to  build  on  the  progress  established 
in  our  first  visits  to  North  Korea. 

If  funding  to  start  the  water  treatment  and  fuel  canning  is  delayed,  or  if  there 
are  unexpected  delays  in  our  access,  costs  could  increase  because  the  water  in 
the  basin  will  have  become  more  contaminated  and  the  water  treatment 
system  will  have  to  deal  with  larger  quantities  of  highly  radioactive  fission 
products  and  transuraruc  actinides  dispersed  into,  the  water.  In  addition,  a 
delay  in  starting  the  canning  may  increase  North  Korean  apprehension  that 
their  fuel  has  degraded  to  the  point  where  their  ability  to  handle  it  is 
compromised.   Prompt  performance  on  arresting  the  corrosion  of  the  fuel 
and  placing  it  into  safe  storage  is  essential  if  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
was  evident  during  the  site  visits  in  November  and  January  is  to  continue. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  we  will  be  relying  on  the  North  Koreans  to 
transport  our  equipment  from  the  port  of  entry  to  the  site  and  to  provide 
some  of  the  labor  that  will  be  required  during  fuel  canning.  We  will  need  the 
cooperation  of  the  North  Koreans  in  providing  access  to  the  site,  lodging  near 
the  site,  local  transportation,  commimications,  emergency  medical  treatment, 
and  other  basic  services  we  take  for  granted  in  the  U.S.  The  most  recent  visit 
of  our  experts  to  North  Korea  reached  agreement  on  the  details  of  the 
logistical  understandings  that  will  govern  our  contractors'  work  there, 
pending  approval  by  our  respective  governments. 

It  is  anticipated  that  all  activities  related  to  putting  the  North  Korean  spent 
fuel  into  safe,  secure  storage  will  be  completed  using  contracts  fuiided  in  FY 
1995. 

Once  the  fuel  is  safely  stored  in  the  cans  under  safeguards  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  the  level  of  effort  for  the  Department  will 
decline  dramatically.  The  Agreed  Framework  calls  for  the  IAEA  to  monitor 
the  freeze  and  to  perform  routine  and  ad  hoc  inspections  as  required  to  assure 
that  the  freeze  is  maintained.  More  specifically,  the  IAEA  will  have  repre- 
sentatives at  the  site  safeguarding  the  fuel.  However,  there  will  be  a  low  level 
of  activity  required  by  the  U.S.  to  assure  that  the  temporary  storage  is  safe. 
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Potential  activities  to  be  concluded  after  FY  1995  ixKlude: 

•  Site  visits  to  verify  that  the  fuel  storage  cans  are  not  leaking. 

•  Maintaining  basin  clarity  so  that  the  water  remains  clear  enough  to 
safeguard  the  fuel 

•  Maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  fuel  storage  basin  water  within 
operating  limits,  providing  as  necessary,  heat  in  Winter  and  cooling  in 
Summer  . 

•  Dealing  with  any  fuel  can  leakage  and  associated  unloading  and 
recanning. 

To  assure  that  such  activities  can  proceed  on  an  as-needed  basis,  the  best 
available  estimates  at  this  time  suggest  that  funding  of  approximately  $1 
million  per  year  will  be  required  during  the  estimated  4  to  7  year  period 
starting  in  FY  1996  during  which  the  fuel  will  remain  in  temporary  storage  in 
North  Korea. 

In  sum,  the  Framework  Agreement  is  in  tlie  U.S.  interest,  and  North  Korea's 
interest.  Cooperation  on  the  sp)ent  fuel  provides  a  solid  basis  for  both  parties 
to  begin  the  work  together  in  implementing  the  Agreement. 
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FUNDING  AND  ROLE  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Why  should  the  Department  of  Energy  pay  for  the 
treatment  of  the  North  Korean  spent  fuel? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  we  are  not — let  me  back  up  Mr.  Chairman. 

There  are  three  or  four  steps  in  this.  The  first  is  that  we  need 
to  treat  the  pool  in  order  to  clean  it  and  stabilize  its  chemistry. 
Then  we  need  to  can  the  spent  fuel  rods.  Eventually,  these  rods 
will  need  to  be  transported  out  of  the  country  and  disposed  of  in 
some  way. 

What  we  are  paying  for,  or  proposing  to  pay  for  with  your  per- 
mission, is  the  treatment  of  the  pool,  to  stabilize  it  so  the  rods  do 
not  further  corrode.  Remember,  they  are  not  made  for  long-term 
storage.  That  is  to  take  away  from  North  Korea  the  health,  safety 
and  environmental  excuse  for  reprocessing — similarly,  with  respect 
to  the  canning  of  the  fuel. 

Now,  time  urgency  really  suggested  that  the  U.S.,  and  the  U.S. 
alone,  volunteer  under  the  Agreed  Framework  to  assume  those  ex- 
penses, roughly  about  $10.2  million  all  together,  rather  than  at- 
tempt through  an  international  collaboration  to  gain  other  nations' 
contribution  to  it. 

The  third  and  fourth  phase  of  this,  transportation  out  of  the 
country  and  disposition,  are  much  more  expensive  activities;  and 
there  will  be  an  attempt  to  assign  those  responsibilities  to  the  Ko- 
rean Energy  Development  Organization  and  provide  for  inter- 
national cost-sharing  of  those  responsibilities. 

INTERNATIONAL  COST-SHARING 

Mr.  Bevill.  How  many  countries  would  participate  in  the  inter- 
national cost-sharing? 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  don't  know,  sir,  yet.  We  do  know  the  Republic 
of  South  Korea  has  indicated  that  it  intends  to  play  a  central  role 
in  the  financing  and  providing  of  the  light  water  reactors  and  asso- 
ciated Korean  Energy  Development  Organization  activities,  and  the 
Government  of  Japan  has  indicated  that  it  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  this  activity. 

But,  at  present,  those  are  the  commitments  in  principle  that 
have  been  received,  from  those  two  governments;  and  what  is  being 
negotiated  now  is  to  put  flesh  on  those  agreements  of  principle  and 
put  them  into  concrete  dollars,  in  answer  to  your  question.  So  I 
have  to  reserve  to  say,  we  do  not  have  an  answer  to  that  question 
at  the  present  time. 

There  will  be  an  attempt  to  very  much  broaden  the  international 
participation.  There  are  two  reasons  for  that.  That  not  only  brings 
more  money  to  the  table  but  it  also  provides  a  broader  inter- 
national commitment  and  weight  to  this  agreement,  which  will 
help  influence  North  Korea's  conduct  as  well. 

Let  me  add  one  footnote,  and  that  is  the  broader  international 
community  participation  and  support  for  this  agreement,  the  more 
assured  we  are  that  if  North  Korea  does  not  carry  out  its  obliga- 
tions that  we  can  impose  the  disciplines  through  the  international 
community  that  are  required. 
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TIMEFRAME  FOR  USE  OF  FUNDS 

Mr.  Bevill.  Over  what  period  of  time  will  this  $10.2  million  last, 
in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  believe — it  is  designed  to  be  concluded  within 
the  calendar  year.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  clean  and  stabilize  the 
pool  and  can  the  8,000  rods  by  October  if  everything  goes  according 
to  our  best  schedule. 

We  are  dealing  with  an  uncertain  partner  here,  to  say  the  least, 
and  so  we  don't  know.  But  that  is  our  best  schedule  now. 

There  will  be  some  follow-on  monitoring  activities  then  that 
could  carry  over  into  1996,  but  we  would  estimate  those  to  be  less 
than — around  $500,000  or  less,  and  therefore  our  1996  budget  will 
address  that. 

TRANSPORTATION  COSTS  AND  ISSUES 

Mr.  Bevill.  Is  that  when  we  get  into  the  transportation  costs 
that  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir,  the  transportation  is  first  of  all,  under  the 
Agreed  Framework;  the  transportation  of  the  fuel  out  of  North 
Korea  is  going  to  begin  at  such  time  as  the  nuclear  components  are 
first  shipped,  for  the  first  light  water  reactor.  So  that  is  some  four 
or  five  years  down  the  road. 

Importantly,  before  that  event  happens,  we  will  have  full-scope 
compliance  with  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards, 
[deleted]. 

So  it  is  four  or  five  years  down  the  road  before  the  fuel  is  trans- 
ported out  of  the  country,  and  of  course,  it  would  be  some  time 
after  that  before  the  fuel  is  disposed  of 

Those  again  are  expenses  that  we  expect  will  be  undertaken  by 
the  Korean  Energy  Development  Organization  that  is  being  formed 
over  the  next  several  months. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Livingston,  Chairman  Livingston. 

role  of  department  of  energy 

Mr.  Livingston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rogers  and  I  were  chatting,  trying  to  follow  a  procedure,  and 
I  apologize  for  being  a  few  minutes  late.  If  I  understand,  I  want 
to  commend  you  on  what  progress  we  have  here;  but  as  I  under- 
stand it,  you  plan  to  take  those  rods  out  and  clean  them  up  some- 
how and  put  them  in  temporary  storage,  but  leave  them  in  North 
Korea  for  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  will  can  the  rods  in  the  pool  and  then  take  the 
rods  out  and  evacuate  the  water  with  an  inert  gas,  is  the  current 
plan  as  I  understand  it.  The  reason  I  made  that  change  is,  if  you 
were  to  try  and  take  the  rods  out  of  the  pool  without  canning  them 
in  the  pool,  the  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  would  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous situation. 

Mr.  Livingston.  So  they  are  in  the  can,  which  you  will  relocate, 
but  leave  within  North  Korea? 
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Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir,  but  once  in  the  can,  they  can  be  left  there 
for  a  substantial  period  of  time,  number  one;  and  number  two,  they 
will  be  sealed  and  IAEA  safeguarded  in  their  canisters. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Will  IAEA  have  constant  access  to  know  that 
they  are  not  being  tampered  with? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUEL  RODS 

Mr.  Livingston.  One  of  the  big  problems  in  this  country  is  what 
to  do  with  our  spent  fuel  rods,  and  I  think  DOE  has  undergone  a 
great  deal  of  consternation  about  exactly  that  problem.  Whether  it 
is  in  the  next  few  months  or  few  years,  eventually  we  are  going  to 
face  that  same  problem  with  respect  to  these  in  North  Korea. 

Where  are  we  going  to  put  them? 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  not  yet  determined. 

[Deleted]. 

We  have  no  intention  and  have  not  agreed  to  bring  this  fuel  back 
into  the  United  States.  It  is  my  personal  view  that  that  is  a  most 
unlikely  result.  I  think  it  will  be  reprocessed  rather  than  stored, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  this  will  come  back  into  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Livingston.  So  presumably  it  would  be  sold  or  given  to  a 
country  with  the  capability  of  reprocessing  other  rods,  and  they 
would  use  it  as  fuel  for  future  activity? 

REPROCESSING  FEE 

Mr.  Curtis.  There  is  an  additional  cost  here,  sir,  that  whoever 
gets  it  for  reprocessing,  they  will  insist  on  a  reprocessing  fee.  This 
is  expensive.  So  that  is  a  cost  yet  to  be  determined,  but  will  be  re- 
solved by  KEDO. 

Mr.  Myers.  Who  will  pay  for  that,  that  reprocessing,  whether 
done  by  the  United  States  or  by  France  or  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  believe  that  will  be  an  expense  taken  up  by  the 
Korean  Energy  Development  Organization.  How  the  cost  respon- 
sibility is  allocated  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

Mr.  Myers.  But  it  is  not  part  of  the  Treaty  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  correct,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  should  say,  "the  Agreed  Framework."  I  have  to  be 
careful  about  using  the  word  "treaty,  "  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  will  get  into  that  later. 

CONDITION  OF  FUEL  RODS  IN  NORTH  KOREA 

Mr.  Rogers.  My  understanding,  to  further  clarify  this,  these  rods 
I  gather  are  deteriorating  rather  rapidly  in  water  storage? 

Mr.  Curtis.  They  are.  How  rapidly  we  do  not  yet  know. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Do  you  feel  like  you  must  do  something  reasonably 
soon  before  it  becomes  too  late  to  get  in  there  and  do  this? 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  they  deteriorate  more,  if  they  release  more  radio- 
nuclides into  the  pool  therefore,  there  would  be  a  greater  radiation 
handling  risk  associated  with  this  activity;  plus  if  the  rods  deterio- 
rate very  badly,  our  ability  to  put  them  into  cans  becomes  problem- 
atic and  could  greatly  add  to  the  cost  of  this  operation. 
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If  it  deteriorates,  we  lose  the  capacity  to  reconstruct  what  hap- 
pened in  the  5  megawatt  reactor  when  they  were  in  the  reactor 
load. 

[Deleted]. 

Mr,  Rogers.  Did  they  respond  to  your  request  for  information 
about  that,  the  North  Koreans? 

Mr.  Curtis.  They  have  not.  They  have  not  responded  to  the  re- 
quest, no. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Why? 

Mr.  Myers.  Pardon  me. 

Haven't  they  responded  in  a  negative  way,  that  it  is  none  of  our 
business? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  don't  know  that  there  has  been  that  type  of  preci- 
sion in  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Some  of  the  folks  are  here;  perhaps  they  could  help 
you  with  this. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  don't  believe  these  folks — like  Bob  Alvarez — can. 
Our  role  has  been  to  examine  the  spent  fuel,  the  pool  and  the  tech- 
nical problem  of  putting  the  rods  into  canisters. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Surely  you  asked  them,  how  much  have  you  spirited 
away  from  the  site  before  we  caught  you  with  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  question.  As  I  said  to  the 
Chairman  in  my  opening  statement,  I  did  not  participate  in  the  ne- 
gotiations, so  I  am  not  the  best  evidence  for  this  committee  on 
some  of  the  questions. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Who  has  the  best  evidence  on  this?  We  need  to 
know  that. 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  would  need  to  talk  to  the  State  Department,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Do  you  know  from  hearsay  what  the  conversation 
was?  I  am  not  asking  for  an  eye  witness  here. 

SATISFACTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not. 

I  do  know  this.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  as  to 
will  the  IAEA  satisfy  itself  with  respect  to  the  type  of  inquiry  that 
it  may  need  to  do  to  resolve  the  question  as  to  whether  North 
Korea  had  earlier  separated  out  any  plutonium  from  the  spent  fuel. 
Under  this  Agreed  Framework,  the  IAEA  needs  to  be  satisfied  with 
respect  to  that  question  before  the  first  nuclear  component  is 
shipped. 

The  Agreed  Framework  so  provides,  but  that  may  be  four  to  five 
years  down  the  road,  and  that  is  where  the  dispute  has  occurred 
in  the  public  arena. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Are  you  saying  that  under  the  agreement  that  we 
reached  with  North  Korea,  it  will  be  at  least  four  to  five  years  be- 
fore they  will  be  required,  if  ever,  to  tell  us  or  tell  IAEA  how  much 
spent  fuel  they  have  already  spirited  from  the  scene? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  will  be 

Mr.  Rogers.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  don't  know  as  it  is  a  question  of  whether  they  will 
tell  them.  IAEA  can  insist  on  such  investigations  or  other  activities 
to  satisfy  itself  with  respect  to  that  question  in  that  time  frame. 

Mr.  Rogers.  North  Korea  has  four  or  five  years  before  they 
would  be  required  to  answer  that  question;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  Curtis.  Before  they  are  required  to  satisfy  IAEA  to  that  ex- 
tent, yes,  sir.  The  reason  I  am  drawing  that  line  is,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter what  they  say.  It  matters  that  IAEA  can  actually  investigate 
and  satisfy  itself. 

This  agreement  provides  that  IAEA  must  be  fully  satisfied  before 
any  nuclear  component  is  shipped.  In  the  interim.  North  Korea 
agrees  to  shut  down  the  entire  nuclear  program  that  it  has  in  place 
and  subject  it  to  IAEA  safeguards.  It  has  shut  it  down.  IAEA  safe- 
guards are  in  place  with  respect  to  the  50  megawatt  reactor,  the 
200  megawatt  reactor,  the  5  megawatt  reactor,  the  fuel  fabrication 
and  the  reprocessing  facility,  all  frozen,  shut  down,  and  subject  to 
safeguards. 

NORTH  KOREAN  REPROCESSING  FACILITY 

Mr.  Rogers.  So  the  reprocessing  facility  from  which  fuel  may 
have  been  taken,  that  reprocessing  plant  is  in  IAEA's  view  now? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  sealed  and  subject  to  their  safeguards. 

Mr.  Rogers.  So  if  they  took  spent  fuel  away  before  we  got  there, 
they  cannot  reprocess  that  to  weapons  grade  plutonium,  at  least  in 
that  particular  reprocessing  plant? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No. 

[Deleted]. 

details  of  agreed  framework 

Mr.  Curtis.  Let  me  explain  how  the  agreement  works. 

As  I  have  said,  the  agreement  requires  North  Korea  to  freeze  all 
activities  and  subject  those  facilities  to  IAEA  safeguards.  Then 
there  is  to  be  a  fuel  shipment  of  heavy  oil,  50,000  tons  in  1994, 
which  has  already  been  delivered — 100,000  in  1995,  and  then 
500,000  per  year  for  the  remainder  of  the  agreement — until  the 
light  water  reactors  are  in  place.  There  are  supposed  to  be  two 
light  water  reactors  supplied,  and  when  the  first  light  water  reac- 
tor is  substantially  under  construction;  but  before  the  first  key  nu- 
clear components  are  shipped — and  by  that  I  mean  the  reactor  ves- 
sel itself  or  any  sensitive  nuclear  material — ^there  must  be  full  sat- 
isfaction of  the  IAEA  investigation  into  what  occurred  in  the  past. 
That  is  how  the  agreement  sets  up. 

I  hope  that  is  clear.  The  agreement  is  pretty  complicated. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Are  they  buying  this  material  from  us?  Are  we  fur- 
nishing it  free  as  part  of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Curtis.  First  of  all,  the  agreement  calls  for  a  supply  contract 
to  be  developed  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  agreement.  That  is 
April  21.  So  the  supply  contract  terms  have  not  yet  been  stated, 
but  it  is  expected  that  the  supply  contract  will  provide  the  reactors 
to  North  Korea  under  terms  in  which  there  may  be  barter  or  other 
payback  terms  yet  to  be  negotiated.  But  I  think  the  fair  thing  to 
say  is  the  cost  is  going  to  have  to  be  borne  by  KEDO. 

KOREAN  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  Rogers.  What  is  KEDO? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  Korean  Energy  Development  Organization;  that 
is  to  be  the  organization  under  the  Agreed  Framework,  to  supply 
the  two  reactors.  They  are  going  to  have  to  put  the  money  up.  We 
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are  not  counting  on  North  Korea  to  pay  for  it,  if  that  is  the  ques- 
tion. 

DETAILS  OF  AGREED  FRAMEWORK 

Mr.  Rogers.  So  North  Korea  gets  out  of  this  deal,  an  agreement 
to  shut  down  their  present  faciHties  and  agree  to  a  lockdown,  I 
guess,  of  those,  and  inspection  by  the  international  community  con- 
stantly? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Right. 

Mr.  Rogers.  They  get  new  modem  equipment  and  supplies  with 
which  to  generate,  I  assume,  the  same  amount  of  electricity;  is  that 
generally  correct? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Probably  much  more  electricity. 

Mr,  Rogers.  Out  of  which  they  could  not  make  nuclear  weapons 
with  the  spend  fuel? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  don't  think  so,  but  I  have  lost  my  antecedent. 

The  light  water  reactors  to  be  supplied  under  this  agreement  are 
civilian  light  water  reactors  of  the  character  that  we  have  in  the 
United  States,  okay?  Their  spent  fuel  will  provide  a  buildup  of  plu- 
tonium  which,  if  reprocessed,  could  provide  plutonium  suitable  for 
weapons. 

NORTH  KOREAN  REPROCESSING  CAPABILITY 

Mr.  Rogers.  What  is  to  prevent  them  from  reprocessing  the  new 
material  that  we  are  providing? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  number  one,  I  think — it  is  why  I  provided  this 
chart — one  has  to  keep  in  mind  the  temporal  character  of  this 
agreement.  If  nothing  had  happened  and  the  North  Koreans  had 
continued  their  program  unabated,  even  if  they  complied  with  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  and  kept  the  material  under  safeguards, 
they  would  have  been  able  by  the  year  2000  to  produce  and  sepa- 
rate enough  plutonium  through  their  reprocessing  facility  the  oper- 
ation of  between  60  and  100  nuclear  weapons  by  the  year  2000. 
That  is  three  years  before  the  first  reactor  under  this  agreement 
is  going  to  be  delivered  and  operational.  So  that  is  an  important 
difference. 

We  know  that  North  Korea  is  an  erratic  and  isolated  nation. 
Under  this  agreement,  we  are  bu5dng  time  for,  hopefully,  the  tem- 
porizing influences  of  international  relationship  to  help  North 
Korea  come  into  the  family  of  nations.  They  may  never  get  there. 

If  they  don't  get  there,  if  they  violate  the  agreement,  this  whole 
thing  stops. 

[Deleted]. 

safety  AND  timing  ISSUES 

Mr.  Rogers.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  material  that  is 
under  storage  now  was  not  meant  to  be  stored  under  water  for  any 
great  length  of  time 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers  [continuing].  And  is  deteriorating.  How  long  would 
it  be  before  it  would  be  dangerous  or  fatal  for  a  human  being  to 
try  to  can  or  contain? 
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Mr.  Curtis.  There  are  certain  risks  associated  with  handling  this 
fuel  right  now.  But  our  consultants  and  experts  who  have  been  on 
the  scene  believe  that  those  risks  are  containable,  if  I  can  use  that 
phrase,  and  that  they  could  manage  it.  They  will  can  these  rods 
under  water  in  the  pool,  and  they  will  not  lift  them  out  of  the 
water.  If  they  were  to  do  that,  they  would  have  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Rogers.  How  long  before  it  would  be  impossible  even  to  can 
them  in  the  water? 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  don't  know  the  state  of  the  fuel.  For  example, 
there  may  be  200  or  300  rods  that  have  been  damaged  when  they 
were  removed  from  the  core,  that  were  in  that  pool.  A  damaged  rod 
may  run  the  risk  of  a  breached  cladding  and  it  may  be  deteriorat- 
ing much  more  rapidly  than  an  undamaged  rod. 

We  can't  answer  the  question  how  much  time  we  have.  Prudence 
would  suggest  sooner  rather  than  later. 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  KnoUenberg. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  follow  up  a 
bit  with  a  question  relative  to  Mr,  Rogers.  He  got  through  some 
that  I  had  questions  about,  too. 

My  question  maybe  should  be  reserved  for  the  State  Department, 
but  it  seems  to  me — and  I  am  one  of  those  that — many  of  us  have 
the  view  that  built  within  this  agreement  were  a  series  of  future 
draft  choices.  It  seems  to  me  that  North  Korea  got  all  the  present 
goodies  in  this,  and  we  were  to  pick  ours  up  later.  I  may  be  phras- 
ing this  improperly. 

Did  you  say  that — in  terms  of  delivering  on  the  nuclear  reactor, 
that  won't  be  until  when,  until  the  year 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  can't  put  an  actual  year  on  it  now  because  the 
supply  agreement  is  in  negotiation;  2000  and  beyond. 

BEhfEFITS  TO  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  So  that  is  a  safeguard  for  us? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  real  safeguard  is  that  we  have  the  program  fro- 
zen and  under  IAEA  safeguards  in  the  interim,  and  by  freezing,  we 
prevent  separation  of  plutonium  that  they  otherwise  could  have 
gone  ahead  with. 

The  idea  of  separated  plutonium  in  these  quantities  in  the  hands 
of  North  Korea  is  a  very  worrisome  thing.  That  that  has  been  ar- 
rested through  the  remainder  of  this  decade  is  a  very,  very  impor- 
tant reduction  of  the  threat  on  that  peninsula. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  I  know  in  your  testimony  I  believe  Secretary 
Perry  said  that  if  North  Korea  reneges  on  its  obligations  at  some 
point,  and  that  might  be  soon,  or  whenever,  the  IAEA  monitoring 
process  will  quickly  detect  that  violation,  and  we  will  be  no  worse 
off  when  that  happens  than  we  were  in  July  of  1994,  which  is  when 
this  started;  and  if  I  recall,  that  wasn't  a  very  pleasant  confronta- 
tion we  had.  You  are  saying  we  might  revisit  that  same  scenario 
immediately;  in  fact,  it  will  be  triggered  on  the  spot? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.  I  think  General  Luck  also  testified  that  there 
are  no  plans  to  reduce  the  high  level  of  force  in  South  Korea  that 
was  built  up  over  the  last  year,  that  will  remain  in  readiness;  and 
if  we  go  back  to  a  more  serious  confrontation  with  North  Korea, 
that  we  will  have  a  much  stronger  position  in  the  international 
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community  as  a  consequence  of  having  taken  these  steps  to  try  and 
avoid  that  confrontation  by  gaining  broader  international  commit- 
ment to  this  Agreed  Framework.  That  is  why  I  think  Secretary 
Perry  has  said  that  we  will  be  no  worse  off;  in  fact,  we  will  be  in 
a  better  posture  because  for  each  year  the  agreement  remains  in 
place,  we  have  prevented  a  separation  of  plutonium  in  North 
Korea. 

[Deleted]. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Riggs. 

INTERNATIONAL  COST-SHARING 

Mr.  Riggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  curious  to  know — obviously  we  are  trying  to 
be  proactive  in  a  sense  and  contain  costs,  but  are  any  other  coun- 
tries going  to  participate  in  the  cost  of  the  water  treatment? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Not  in  the  water  treatment,  nor  in  the  canning  of 
the  rods.  That  cost,  which  we  estimate  will  be  about  $10.2  million, 
is  a  cost  the  United  States  has  assumed  because  of  the  urgency  of 
the  situation. 

Mr.  Riggs.  So  we  are  going  it  alone? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

FUNDING  SOURCE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY 

Mr.  RiGGS.  For  my  benefit,  since  I  am  new  to  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  is  the  principal  funding  source  for  the 
IAEA  and  how  are  those  costs  apportioned? 

Mr.  Curtis.  For  the  activities  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  in  Vienna,  their  funds  are  provided  by  contributions  of  par- 
ticipant nations. 

Mr.  Luongo  can  respond. 

Mr.  Luongo.  I  believe  that  the  State  Department  provides  $30 
million  a  year  in  direct  contributions,  and  then  the  DOE  provides 
on  the  order  of  $10  million  a  year  in  in-kind  contributions  to  IAEA. 

Mr.  Riggs.  By  "in-kind"  are  you  talking  about 

Mr.  Luongo.  People  primarily,  expertise  and  experts  to  assist 
them. 

Mr.  Riggs.  So  you  have  no  budget  outlays  for  IAEA? 

Mr.  Luongo.  Not  direct  cash,  no. 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

INSPECTIONS  OF  NORTH  KOREAN  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Who  has  inspected  what?  Has  the  DOE 
done  some  of  the  these  inspections? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir;  and  Mr.  Alvarez,  who  led  our  team  on  both 
site  visits,  is  here,  and  if  the  committee  wants 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  I  ask  that  question  because  some  of  the 
press  reports  said,  for  instance,  that  the  North  Koreans  had  been 
preventing  international  inspections  of  their  nuclear  waste  sites. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.  I  can  clarify  that.  Mr.  Ames  was  also  on  the 
first  visit. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  They  are  either  preventing  inspections  or 
they  aren't. 
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Mr.  Curtis.  This  is  a  pretty  complicated  mosaic.  Let  me  try  and 
lay  it  out. 

North  Korea  has  these  known  facilities,  a  5  megawatt  research 
reactor,  that  is  shut  down  and  under  full  IAEA  safeguards  as  we 
speak. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  That  has  been  actually  inspected? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir,  a  reprocessing  facility — they  call  it  a  radio- 
logical laboratory — that  is  sealed  and  subject  to  IAEA  safeguards 
as  we  speak,  physically  present. 

A  fuel  fabrication  facility,  that  is  shut  down  subject  to  IAEA  safe- 
guards as  we  speak. 

A  50  megawatt  reactor,  also  subject  to  IAEA  safeguards,  phys- 
ically inspected;  and  a  200  megawatt  reactor,  shut  down — its  con- 
struction is  shut  down;  it  was  never  in  operation,  nor  was  the  50 
ever  in  operation,  construction  was  arrested;  it  is  subject  to  inspec- 
tion and  safeguards.  [Deleted.] 

Mr.  RiGGS.  What  is  the  time  framework  for  that? 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  to  occur  before  the  first  shipment,  which  we 
anticipate  would  be  four  or  five  years  out.  In  the  interim,  we  have 
the  whole  program  frozen,  shut  down  and  subject  to  safeguards. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

DETAILS  OF  AGREED  FRAMEWORK 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  We  have  gotten  to  an  Ac- 
cord. None  of  us  seem  to  know  exactly  what  agreement  was  entered 
into  and  the  responsibilities  of  various  other  countries  to  help  us 
fiilfill  those  Accords.  The  goal  of  neutralizing  North  Korea  and  tak- 
ing these  weapon  systems  out  of  the  inventory  is  what  we  all  de- 
sire, but  are  we  actually  doing  that?  That  concerns  all  of  us. 

Chairman  Bevill  and  I,  a  year  ago,  were  in  Brussels,  and  the 
IAEA  representatives  came  up  there  and  briefed  us  and  gave  us 
pictures  of  what  they  found,  one  of  which  was  the  reactor,  the  5 
megawatt  reactor,  and  the  pictures  of  heat  disappearing  into  a 
mountain  adjacent  to  it.  That  is  the  time,  I  think,  we  got  into  con- 
flict. IAEA  did  because  we  wanted  to  ask  what  was  happening  in 
that  mountain;  and  that  is  when  the  investigators  were  ordered  out 
of  the  country. 

Until  recently,  we  just — I  don't  think  they  were  able  to  get  back 
into  the  country  except  sometime  after  the  October  agreement.  I 
think  it  was  not  too  long  ago  that  they  came  back  in;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Myers.  What  is  the  title  you  give  the  people  who  inves- 
tigate? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Inspectors. 

[Deleted.] 

Mr.  Myers.  Would  you  tell  us  what  facilities  you  looked  at  in 
North  Korea? 

UNITED  STATES  ACCESS  TO  NORTH  KOREAN  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Alvarez.  The  facilities  that  we  had  direct  access  to  were  the 
5  megawatt  reactor  and  the  spent  fuel  basin,  from  which  the  8,000 
rods  were  discharged,  that  you  see  before  you.  Those  were  the  fa- 
cilities that  we  had  direct  access  to. 
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The  first  picture  on  the  immediate  right  was  taken  in  November 
of  last  year,  and  this  year  we  came  back  with  our  technical  team 
and  now  are  having  direct  access  to  the  spent  fuel  rods  and  have 
been  able  now  to  take  photographs  of  the  rods. 

We  also  have  videotapes  and  have  been  taking  measurements  of 
the  radioactivity  in  the  pool  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  degree  of 
corrosion  and  what  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  clarify  the  pool,  sta- 
bilize the  chemistry  and  be  able  to  place  the  fuel  in  canisters.  The 
spent  fuel  facility  is  right  next  to  the  reactor. 

[Deleted.] 

ESTIMATES  OF  NORTH  KOREAN  SITUATION 

Mr.  Myers.  Now,  the  estimated — here  again  it  bothers  me,  in 
your  written  statement  you  said  things  like  "we  believe  to  contain." 
There  are  so  many  indefinites  here.  If  a  country  wants  to  cooperate 
and  have  us  help  them,  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  verification 
on  both  sides.  Several  times  in  your  statements,  it  says  "believed 
to  contain." 

"We  estimate  8,000  rods,  200  or  300  of  which  have  been  damaged 
in  removal  from  the  reactor,"  that  concerns  me.  We  don't  know  how 
many  at  this  point.  Were  you  able  to  count  the  rods? 

Mr.  Alvarez.  We  are  in  the  position  now  of  counting  all  the  rods 
that  are  there.  We  will  have  to  take  radiation  measurements  of  the 
rods,  as  well,  in  order  for  us  to  design  the  necessary  safety  features 
to  protect  workers  in  the  canning  operation.  That  information  coin- 
cidentally  also  provides  enough  basis  by  which  to  calculate  the  plu- 
tonium  output. 

Mr.  Curtis.  When  I  use — when  I  said  "we  believe  to  contain,"  as 
you  will  hear  from  Secretary  Perry  as  well,  we  believe  it  to  contain 
30  kilograms  of  plutonium  because  how  much  plutonium  is  in  the 
rods  depends  on  how  long  the  rods  were  in  the  reactor  and  also  the 
design  of  that  reactor  and  what  is  called  the  "flux"  of  the  reactor. 
That  determines  the  plutonium  buildup  in  the  rods,  so  all  we  can 
do  is  estimate  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  worries  me.  In  settling  an  estate,  one  of  the 
first  things  we  did  was  make  an  inventorj'.  We  couldn't  settle  an 
estate  or  be  accurate  as  far  as  taxes  or  distribution  of  assets;  we 
had  to  make  an  inventory. 

It  seems  like  both  countries  would  want  to  cooperate.  If  they  are 
serious  about  cooperating  with  the  rest  of  the  free  world  about 
eliminating  this  threat,  they  would  be  willing  to  say,  here  is  what 
we  have;  you  can  look  at  it. 

We  are  not  criticizing  you.  You  are  caught  in  the  middle,  and  we 
feel  we  are,  too. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  appreciate  the  difficulty.  I  think  why  we  are  so 
anxious  to  get  these  rods  canned  and  the  pool  stabilized  and 
cleaned  is,  we  can  answer  a  number  of  questions  that  we  have 
about  this  spent  fuel  eventually,  and  we  need  to  get  that  pool  sta- 
bilized and  the  rods  in  cans  so  that  the  evidence  does  not  erode 
away  from  us  as  these  fuel  rods  deteriorate. 

REMOVAL  OF  SPENT  FUEL  FROM  NORTH  KOREA 

Mr.  Myers.  There  was  an  article  in  The  Post  this  morning  about 
what  happens  to  the  rods,  and  why  we  don't  want  them  to  come 
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to  this  country.  In  a  lawsuit,  the  Federal  court  decided  they  don't 
want  them  in  North  Carolina,  but  it  seems  to  be  of  advantage  to 
us  to  get  the  things  out  of  there  as  quickly  as  we  can. 

NATURE  OF  MATERIAL  AND  TECHNOLOGY  IN  NORTH  KOREA 

Mr.  Rogers.  Would  you  yield? 

How  do  you  know  that  those  are  fuel  rods  and  not  pretzel  sticks? 

Mr.  Alvarez.  Sir,  on  the  basis  of  radiation  measurements  that 
have  been  taken  of  the  water,  that  there  is  clear  evidence  that  this 
is  highly  radioactive  material  that  could  not  be  sjnathetically  fab- 
ricated. 

Having  gone  to  the  site,  the  one  thing  that  I  was  struck  with, 
not  having  any  understanding  of  their  program,  is  frankly  how 
primitive  it  is.  We  are  looking  at  a  program  that  is  an  early- 1950s- 
era-type  nuclear  operation  [deleted]. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Also,  if  I  may  add,  our  technicians  will  be  on  site 
throughout  the  whole  process  of  cleaning  and  canning.  We  will  be 
able  to  verify  that  those  are  actual  spent  fuel  rods. 

BENEFIT  TO  NORTH  KOREA  FROM  AGREED  FRAMEWORK 

Mr.  Rogers.  Finally,  what  is  North  Korea  getting  out  of  this 
deal?  They  are  shutting  down  their  entire  operation  for  four  or  five 
years  before  they  ever  get  a  replacement  reactor  from  us  to  replace 
that  electricity. 

What  are  they  getting  out  of  this  deal? 

Mr.  Myers.  Fuel. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  think  the  Chairman  is  certainly  right.  It  is  awk- 
ward to  be  put  in  a  position  of  saying  why  this  is  a  good  deal  to 
North  Korea,  but  they  get  out  of  it  certainly  a  reduced  tension  in 
the  Korean  Peninsula,  and  in  the  international  communities,  that 
was  at  a  confrontation  level. 

They,  as  the  Chairman  indicated,  they  have  a  fuel  supply  that 
has  been  introduced  to  substitute  for  the  power  output  that  was  ex- 
pected to  come  from  these  nuclear  facilities,  and  they  will  eventu- 
ally get  2,000  megawatts  of  light  water  reactors.  That  produces  a 
lot  of  power. 

You  are  talking  about  a  country  that  has  a  total  current  produc- 
tive capacity  of  7,300  megawatts.  So  it  is  a  big  increment  to  their 
power  supply.  That  is  valuable  to  them;  and  what  we  get  out  of  it 
is  to  shut  down  a  very  dangerous  and  destabilizing  nuclear  weap- 
ons program. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Rogers  was  here.  Presently,  we 
have  already  shipped  50,000  tons  of  fuel  oil  to  them  to  replace  the 
reactor  they  have  shut  down  already.  This  year  we  will  have 
100,000  tons,  and  it  goes  up  to  500,000  tons  per  year  until  they  get 
the  reactor  on  line.  Did  they  ever  get  generation  capacity — do  they 
have  any? 

Mr.  Curtis.  They  have  not.  [Deleted]. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  the  point. 

status  OF  NORTH  KOREAN  REACTORS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

You  described  two  facilities  you  examined.  What  about  the  50, 
construction  of  the  50  megawatt  reactor  that  is  pretty  much  com- 
pleted, and  what  is  the  progress  on  the  200  megawatt  reactor? 
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Mr.  Alvarez.  We  did  not  have  access  to  either  site.  The  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  has  had  access  to  both  sites  and 
has  been  implementing  a  verifiable  freeze  on  the  construction  at 
those  two  sites. 

[Deleted]. 

Mr.  Myers.  Do  we  have  anyone  from  DOE  there  on  the  ground? 
It  is  all  IAEA? 

Mr.  Curtis.  With  respect  to  the  50  and  200? 

Mr.  Alvarez.  It  is  our  expectation,  if  we  can  get  on  with  the  task 
of  clarifying  the  pool  and  placing  the  fuel  into  canisters  for  safe- 
guarding purposes  to  prevent  corrosion,  to  have  during  the  course 
of  the  work  activity,  U.S.  personnel  there  on  a  full-time  basis  for 
a  period  of  roughly  six  to  eight  months. 

Mr.  Myers.  So  we  really  don't  know — do  you  have  any  knowledge 
about  the  50  megawatt  reactor,  how  far  along  it  is  in  progress,  how 
soon  it  could  have  been  on  line? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.  Let  me  emphasize,  I  don't  think  anyone  lacks 
confidence  about  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  inspec- 
tors that  are  on  the  ground,  even  though  we  don't  have  U.S.  people 
there. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  am  not  questioning  that. 

[Deleted]. 

NORTH  KOREAN  OPENNESS 

Mr.  Myers.  The  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  the  fact  that  they  seem 
to  be  less  than  open  with  us  for  some  reason.  This  baffles  some  of 
us — I  think  we  all  want  to  accomplish  this — such  as  the  pool  condi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  mean  North  Korea? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  are  trying  to  be  as  open  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  said  they.  North  Korea.  The  pool  condition  didn't 
happen  overnight,  and  why  are  they  resistant  now  to  letting  us  go 
ahead? 

Mr.  Alvarez.  In  truth,  they  have  been  very  cooperative  with  us 
in  terms  of  giving  us  access  to  the  pool,  to  take  samples.  We  have 
taken  samples  of  the  water  to  ascertain  the  chemical  and  radiologi- 
cal makeup.  It  is  radioactive,  and  gives  us  some  ideas  of  what  we 
are  going  to  need  to  do  to  design  a  pool  cleaning  system,  so  to 
speak. 

They  have  been  very  straightforward  in  terms  of  specific  ques- 
tions about  the  nature  of  their  operation.  They  have  provided  us 
blueprints,  they  have  let  us  take  photos  and  they  are  going  to  allow 
us  continued  access  for  a  period  of  several  months  to  that  particu- 
lar source  of  material. 

SPEED  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY'S  IMPLEMENTATION 

Mr.  Myers.  If  this  reprogramming  is  approved,  how  soon  would 
you  start  to  clean  up  the  pool  and  how  long  would  it  take?  I  think 
you  said  five  or  six  months. 
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Mr.  Alvarez.  What  we  are  doing  now  is  an  unprecedented  ven- 
ture, and  barring  unforeseen  events,  we  expect  to  have  the  pool 
cleaning  program  under  way  and  designed  and  up  and  running  by 
April  or  May  this  year;  and  we  also  expect  to  have  the  canning  op- 
eration up  and  running  by  May  of  this  year  and  the  canning  com- 
pleted, hopefully,  by  the  end  of  October,  end  of  November  this  year. 

Mr.  Myers.  Everything  in  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

POSSIBLE  PROBLEMS  AND  ASSOCIATED  COSTS 

Mr.  Myers.  What  happens  if  you  get  the  pool  cleaned  up,  which 
may  be  a  hot  potato  for  them,  and  then  they  say,  like  we  did, 
IAEA,  get  out,  we  are  going  to  start  operating  our  reactors  again. 
We  haven't  got  anything  to  fall  back  on. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Secretary  Perry  said  we  are  no  worse  off  than  we 
were  before  this  Agreed  Framework. 

Mr.  Myers.  $10  or  $12  million  worth  plus  all  the  fuel  oil. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Stabilization  and  cleaning  of  the  pool  was  about  $1.4 
million.  Sure,  we  would  have  spent  some  money  to  avoid  a — to  gain 
the  possibility  of  shutting  down,  terminating  a  very  dangerous  nu- 
clear weapons  program.  In  the  interim,  we  will  have  purchased  the 
freezing  of  that  program  and  that  alone  is  very  important. 

If  we  get  the  pool  stabilized,  your  hypothetical,  that  alone  will  ar- 
rest the  deterioration  of  the  fuel,  buys  us  time  and  takes  away 
some  of  the  weight  of  North  Korea's  claim  that  they  have  to  reproc- 
ess the  fuel  in  order  to  avoid  a  health  and  safety  problem.  So  just 
getting  the  pool  stabilized  is  an  important  step  to  buy  time  and 
take  an  excuse  away  from  North  Korea  for  reprocessing  the  fuel. 

REMOVAL  OF  SPENT  FUEL  FROM  NORTH  KOREA 

Mr.  Myers.  If  we  can,  we  could  get  it  out  of  there,  so  they  don't 
have  access  for  other  purposes.  Why  don't  we  want  to  get  it  out? 
Don't  we  have  an  advantage  to  getting  it  out? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Absolutely.  If  we  could  take  it  out  in  October,  we 
would. 

Mr.  Myers.  If  we  get  it  canned,  why  not? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Because  this  is  part  of  an  agreement  which  they 
have  permitted.  Under  the  agreement,  in  addition  to  freezing,  they 
have  agreed  to  permit  us  to  can  the  fuel  and  agreed  to  permit  us 
to  take  it  out  of  the  country,  but  that  is  tied  to  supplying  the  light 
water  reactors.  We  can  take  it  out  of  the  country  when  we  have 
made  what  is  under  the  agreement. 

[Deleted]. 

For  example,  their  agreement  that  we  could  take  the  fuel  out  of 
the  country,  we  can  say  they  have  agreed  that  we  can  take  the  fuel 
out  of  the  country. 

[Deleted]  we  can  take  it  out  of  the  country.  This  is  State  Depart- 
ment methodology,  Mr.  Chairman. 

FINANCING  FOR  LIGHT  WATER  REACTORS 

Mr.  Myers.  My  last  question  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  they  expect 
to  have  two  reactors  up  and  going  sometime  in  the  next  10  years. 
No  one  has  agreed,  at  this  point  in  writing  anyway,  to  accept  the 
financing  of  these  two  reactors. 


What  happens  with  South  Korea  and  Japan,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal players,  as  we  read  about  it  in  the  media  anyway? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Those  discussions  are  under  active  consideration  as 
we  speak.  There  is  a  call  for — under  the  agreement,  a  requirement 
for  a  so-called  "supply  agreement"  by  the  21st  of  April  and  that  will 
lay  out  the  terms  of  how  the  light  water  reactors  will  be  supplied, 
and  in  parallel  with  that,  our  intensive  efforts  to  try  and  bring  defi- 
nition to  the  cost  responsibility  and  activities  under  this  agree- 
ment. 

This  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  do  because — let  me  go  back  to  say 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  South  Korea,  as  we  know  it — the  Republic 
of  Korea  has  indicated  its  intention  to  play  a  central  role  in  financ- 
ing and  supplying  of  this — of  the  light  water  reactors.  North  Korea 
and  South  Korea  find  it  very  difficult  to  even  talk  to  each  other. 
So  as  we  all  know,  this  is  going  to  be  a  tug  and  pull. 

I  think  it  is  going  to  be  awhile  before  this  is  settled  out  in  terms 
of  exactly  who  bears  what .  portion  of  the  cost  in  supplying  these 
light  water  reactors.  All  we  can  say  is.  South  Korea  has  signed  up 
for  a  central  role  and  Japan  has  signed  up  to  make  a  significant 
contribution.  We  are  talking  to  many  nations  in  the  region  and 
throughout  the  world  to  try  and  broaden  the  international  partici- 
pation in  this  agreement. 

DISPOSITION  OF  SPENT  FUEL  IN  NORTH  KOREA 

Mr.  Myers.  Returning  back  one  again  to  the  canned  rods,  dis- 
position of  those,  has  there  been  discussion  that  we  might  take 
those,  once  canned,  to  get  them  outside  of  North  Korea? 

Mr.  Curtis.  [Deleted]  there  is  nothing  that  would  allow  me  to  re- 
port any  resolution  of  that.  [Deleted.] 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Chapman. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
hear  the  testimony.  I  have  read  the  testimony  of  the  witness.  I 
don't  believe  I  have  any  questions  at  this  time.  I  yield  if  there  are 
other  questions. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  [Deleted.]  Thank  you. 

Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman. 

closing  remarks 

Mr.  Myers.  Thanks  to  each  of  you  for  participating  today.  Please 
treat  what  you  have  heard  as  classified.  We  appreciate  the  candor; 
it  is  something  we  appreciate.  We  do  have  to  treat  all  the  responses 
here  as  confidential  until  we  know  better. 

Mr.  Curtis.  This  is  unclassified,  if  you  wish  to  use  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Myers.  You  can  have  it  then  and  hang  it  in  your  kid's  bed- 
room. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  know  there  is  a  lot  of  difficulty  and  uncertainty 
here,  and  I  very  much  appreciate  the  courtesy  that  the  committee 
has  accorded  to  me  in  trying  to  answer  these  very  difficult  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you  very  much  for  participating  today  and 
giving  us  some  help  to  answer  the  questions  that  we  possibly  are 
going  to  have  to  answer. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  giving  us  the  time. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  further  call  of  the  Chair. 


Thursday,  March  16,  1995. 
POWER  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATIONS 

WITNESSES 

ROBERT  R.  NORDHAUS,  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

MICHAEL  DEIHL,  ADMINISTRATOR,  ALASKA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 

RANDALL  HARDY,  ADMINISTRATOR,  BONNEVILLE  POWER  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

LEON  JOUROLMON,  ACTING  ADMINISTRATOR,  SOUTHEASTERN 
POWER  ADMINISTRATION 

FORREST  REEVES,  ACTING  ADMINISTRATOR,  SOUTHWESTERN  POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

J.M.  SHAFER,  ADMINISTRATOR,  WESTERN  AREA  POWER  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  Gentlemen, 
be  seated.  We  will  make  an  introduction  here  to  make  sure  that 
everybody  gets  properly  identified.  Mr.  Deihl,  to  my  right,  Mr. 
Hardy,  Mr.  Nordhaus — I  may  slay  this  name;  I  apologize  in  ad- 
vance— Mr.  Jourolmon,  Mr.  Reeves,  and  Mr.  Shafer. 

Mr.  Nordhaus,  it  says  by  my  agenda  here,  you  are  going  to  lead 
off.  I  would  just  suggest,  if  we  could — not  that  this  is  Friday  after- 
noon, it  is  Thursday;  but  there  is  a  vote  pending,  and  we  have  a 
plane  or  two  to  catch  and  that  kind  of  thing — so  if  we  could  kindly 
limit  each  person  to  about  three  or  four  minutes,  could  we  do  that? 

And  if  you  would,  as  the  starter,  begin  then,  Mr.  Nordhaus,  we 
will  turn  it  to  you  and  move  down  the  line.  As  I  have  it,  Mr.  Deihl 
will  speak  second,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Jourolmon  and  so  forth. 

The  floor  is  yours. 

PRIVATIZATION  OF  POWER  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Nordhaus.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Robert  Nordhaus,  I  am  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy,  and  what  I  would 
like  to  do,  very  briefly,  is  to  give  you  an  overview  of  the  longer- 
term  picture  from  the  administration's  point  of  view,  and  that  is  its 
proposals  to  transfer  four  of  the  five  Federal  power  marketing  ad- 
ministrations into  non-Federal  hands — the  "privatization"  program. 

Our  proposal  is  to  sell  the  Alaska  Power  Administration  in  fiscal 
year  1996,  Southeastern  Power  Administration  in  fiscal  year  1997, 
and  the  Southwestern  Power  Administration  and  the  Western  Area 
Power  Administration  in  fiscal  year  1998.  The  administration  does 
not  propose  to  privatize  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
Rather,  it  will  be  converted  into  a  government-owned  corporation 
so  that  it  can  be  operated  more  effectively. 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  a  couple  of  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posal, and  then  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions. 
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First,  the  privatization  proposals  entail  a  couple  of  key  features, 
the  first  of  which  is  that  the  administration  would  propose  to  sell 
the  three  PMAs — let  me  go  back. 

The  Alaska  Power  Administration  arrangements  are  ones  that 
have  been  proposed  now  for  several  years,  and  would  entail  sale  of 
two  projects  which  comprise  that  administration  to  the  existing 
customers  which  take  power  from  the  projects. 

With  respect  to  Southeastern,  Southwestern,  and  Western,  the 
proposal  is  to  provide  the  existing  firm  customers  of  these  power 
marketing  administrations  a  preferential  right  of  purchase  at  a 
price  which  would  be  based  on  the  net  present  value  of  the  current 
outstanding  debt  of  each  administration  to  the  Treasury.  We  think 
that  the  net  result  of  this  approach  would  be  to  permit  the  three 
power  marketing  administrations  to  be  transferred  out  of  Federal 
hands  in  circumstances  that  would  not  result  in  rate  increases  for 
the  ultimate  customers  of  those  power  administrations.  It  would 
also  permit  the  Treasury  to  receive  the  net  present  value  of  the 
Federal  debt  many  years  before  the  money  would  otherwise  come 
in. 

We  also  think  that  it  would  provide  an  opportunity  for  much 
more  efficient  operation  of  these  power  marketing  administrations 
if  they  were  operated  as  utilities  rather  than  as  Federal  agencies. 

That  concludes  my  statement,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  respond 
to  questions  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nordhaus. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Nordhaus  appears  at  the  end  of 
the  hearing  record:] 

ALASKA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  We  will  proceed  to  ask  questions  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each  of  the  commentaries  from  each  of  you,  so  according 
to  my  thinking  here,  Mr.  Deihl,  Michael  Deihl,  Administrator  of 
the  Alaska  Power  Administration,  you  are  up  next,  so  the  floor  is 
yours. 

Mr.  Deihl.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  your  committee  today.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  the  Alaska  Power  Administration's  gross  revenues  for  fis- 
cal year  1994  were  $10.2  million.  These  revenues  allowed  us  to  pay 
$2.2  million  against  the  project  principal  owed  to  the  Treasury. 
This  was  5.7  percent  above  our  forecasted  payment  targets.  The 
total  paid  against  the  Federal  APA  debt  now  stands  at  20.5  per- 
cent. 

For  fiscal  year  1996,  we  have  requested  full  funding  to  continue 
operations,  maintenance  and  power  marketing  activities.  Our  ap- 
propriations request  is  34  percent  less  than  last  year,  mainly  due 
to  the  large  1995  increase  authorized  for  the  Eklutna  generator  re- 
wind program.  Our  total  program,  including  net  billing,  is  40  per- 
cent below  last  year. 

The  Eklutna  rewind  program  is  progressing  as  planned.  We  an- 
ticipate awarding  the  contract  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1995, 
and  the  work  should  be  completed  in  1997. 

This  past  year  did  challenge  APA  with  a  landslide  situation  on 
the  Snettisham  transmission  line  that  seriously  threatened  our 
ability  to  deliver  power  to  our  customers.  Without  the  Snettisham 
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transmission  line  in  service,  the  local  utilities  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  bum  diesel  fuel  to  meet  the  area  electrical  demands. 
Working  in  partnership  with  the  Alaska  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Company,  our  customer,  we  were  successful  in  relocating  the 
threatened  tower  out  of  the  danger  zone.  I  would  like  to  give  a  spe- 
cial thanks  to  this  committee  for  their  continuing  support  of  our 
net  billing  authority  that  was  utilized  to  finance  this  work  under 
these  emergency  conditions. 

During  the  past  12  months  we  successfully  negotiated  long-term 
contracts  for  the  Eklutna  project  and  a  surplus  power  sales  agree- 
ment for  the  Snettisham  project.  This  is  the  first  time  since  the 
completion  of  the  Crater  Lake  unit  that  100  percent  of  the  Alaska 
Power  Administration's  power  is  allocated. 

We  have  continued  efforts  to  reinvent  APA.  We  have  eliminated 
additional  layers  of  supervision,  reduced  numbers  of  National  Per- 
formance Review  targeted  positions,  we  have  eliminated  many  in- 
house  no-value  reporting  requirements  and  supported  the  APA  di- 
vestiture initiative.  House  Bill  1122  was  recently  introduced  by 
Congressman  Young,  as  well  as  the  Senate  Bill  395  that  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Murkowski.  Both  of  these  bills  authorize  the  APA 
divestiture.  We  are  very  supportive  of  this  initiative.  The  Depart- 
ment's bill  has  cleared  interagency  clearance,  and  we  will  forward 
this  on  to  Congress  in  the  next  couple  of  days  and  no  longer  than 
one  week  from  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my  testimony.  Again,  thank  you 
for  your  support  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Deihl. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Deihl  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing  record.] 

BONNEVILLE  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Next  with  us  is  the  nonprivatized  PMA,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes,  this  is  the  lone  nonprivatized  PMA,  although 
that  will  probably  be  subject  to  some  debate,  as  well,  later  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Randy  Hardy;  I  am  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration.  For  those  of  you 
who  are  new  to  the  committee,  Bonneville  is  the  largest  PMA.  We 
serve  roughly  50  percent  of  all  electricity  needs  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  We  own  80  percent  of  the  transmission  grid  in  the 
Northwest,  and  we  have  annual  revenues  of  roughly  $2.2,  $2.3  bil- 
lion. 

Bonneville  today  is  facing  the  greatest  challenge  in  its  58-year 
history.  We  are  entering  a  fiercely  competitive  marketplace  brought 
on  by  a  combination  of  low  gas  prices,  a  West  Coast-wide  surplus, 
and  the  effective  implementation  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  that 
Congress  passed  in  1992  with  its  opening  up  of  transmission  ac- 
cess. 

We  have  competitors  today.  Our  wholesale  rate  is  27  mils,  and 
we  have  numerous  competitors,  both  investor-owned  utilities,  bro- 
kers, marketers  like  ENRON  and  individual  independent  power 
producers  offering  five-year  contracts — and  in  some  cases,  longer — 
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that  start  below  our  current  rate  and  escalate  by  modest  amounts 
per  year.  That  is  presenting  us  with  an  enormous  challenge. 

We  are  trying  to  meet  that  challenge  in  a  number  of  ways.  First 
and  foremost,  we  are  cutting  our  budget.  You  will  notice  the  dif- 
ference between  our  last  year's  budget  and  this  year's  budget  is  an 
average  cut  of  almost  $250  million  per  year.  Two  weeks  ago  we 
concluded  that  wasn't  enough,  and  all  of  our  senior  managers  es- 
sentially huddled  together  and  concluded  we  had  to  cut  another 
$250  million  on  average  per  year  over  the  next  five  years  if  we 
were  to  keep  our  rates  competitive. 

Embodied  in  those  kinds  of  reductions  is  a  thousand-person  staff 
reduction  for  Bonneville;  that  is  a  20  percent  staff  downsizing.  It 
has  not  stopped  there.  I  guess  with  the  most  recent  round  of  budg- 
et cuts,  we  have  identified  it  will  go  deeper  than  that.  We  are  hav- 
ing to  respond  to  the  competitive  marketplace  in  much  the  same 
way  a  private  company  would,  even  though  we  are  a  Federal  agen- 
cy- 

The  preponderance  of  the  additional  budget  cuts  we  have  just 
identified  will  come  in  the  generation  area  and,  to  some  extent,  in 
the  transmission  area.  I  can  get  into  some  more  specifics  if  you  de- 
sire. 

Probably  the  most  significant  challenge  beyond  just  the  competi- 
tive market  environment  that  we  are  now  operating  in  is  Endan- 
gered Species  Act-related  fish  costs.  These  fish  costs  have  gone 
from  $150  million  per  year  in  fiscal  year  1991  to  about  $400  million 
a  year  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  will  go  to  roughly  $500  to  $600  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1998.  This  kind  of  cost  growth,  given  the  man- 
dates of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  is  presenting  us  with  an  enor- 
mous challenge  as,  at  the  same  time,  we  deal  with  these  kinds  of 
upward  cost  pressures. 

Despite  these  kinds  of  challenges,  I  am  optimistic.  We  have  a 
very  high  probability  that  we  will  meet  our  fiscal  year  1995  Treas- 
ury payment  for  the  twelfth  straight  year  in  a  row.  The  combina- 
tion of  having  average  water  for  a  change — we  have  had  four 
straight  drought  years  up  until  this  year — a  combination  of  average 
water  and  the  budget  cuts  will  enable  us  both  to  meet  the  market 
challenges  as  well  as  absorb  the  additional  salmon  cost  hit  and  still 
make  our  scheduled  1995  Treasury  pa3rment  of  almost  a  billion  dol- 
lars. 

In  1996,  I  think  we  will  be  in  reasonably  good  shape,  as  well,  but 
again  that  depends  on  future  twists  and  turns  on  the  salmon  front 
as  well  as  water  conditions  in  the  Northwest. 

I  would  just  like  to  close  by  saying  that  this  is  a  new  environ- 
ment for  Bonneville,  but  we  intend  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  meet 
the  market  competition;  and  that  is  enough  discipline  for  us  rel- 
ative to  the  kinds  of  staffing  cuts  and  streamlining  that  our  agency 
needs. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hardy. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hardy  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing  record.] 
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SOUTHEASTERN  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Mr.  Jourolmon  with  the  Southeastern  Power 
Administration,  you  are  next. 

Mr.  Jourolmon.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the  fiscal  year  1996 
budget  request  for  Southeastern  Power  Administration. 

An  appropriation  of  $19.8  miUion  is  requested  to  carry  out  our 
mission  in  the  Southeast.  This  request  assumes  the  availabihty  of 
$10  million  of  unobligated  balances. 

Southeastern's  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1994  were  $156  million 
and  are  estimated  to  be  $168  million  for  fiscal  year  1995.  We  have 
repaid  $468  million  of  the  $1.5  billion  invested  in  plant  facilities. 

Negotiations  with  investor-owned  utilities  reflect  a  need  for 
Southeastern  to  schedule  the  power  deliveries  to  the  preference 
customers.  Southeastern,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  pref- 
erence customers  are  studying  methods  and  procedures  of  schedul- 
ing the  hour-by-hour  delivery  of  Federal  power  to  power  customers. 

A  major  budget  problem  in  the  Southeast  is  acquiring  funds  at 
a  time  when  Southeastern's  costs  are  increasing  significantly.  In 
addition,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  having  trouble  obtaining  funds 
to  improve  and  rehabilitate  the  projects.  Southeastern  is  planning 
in  the  future  to  have  the  preference  customers  pay  the  utilities  di- 
rectly for  as  many  services  as  possible.  This  means  that  the  in- 
creased Southern  Companies'  costs  will  be  handled  by  asking  the 
preference  customers  to  pay  the  Southern  Companies  directly. 

The  process  could  greatly  reduce  future  budget  requests.  As  con- 
tracts expire.  Southeastern  will  negotiate  new  contracts  providing 
for  transmission  services  to  be  paid  directly  by  the  preference  cus- 
tomers to  the  utilities  providing  the  services. 

Southeastern  also  purchases  power  for  pumping  operations.  In 
order  for  the  customers  to  purchase  power  directly  from  a  utility, 
we  will  arrange  with  a  commercial  bank  or  a  trust  fund,  using  pref- 
erence customer  funds,  to  provide  funding  for  the  purchase  of  the 
pumping  power.  The  account  will  be  replenished  from  funds  sup- 
plied by  each  customer  when  pumping  power  is  delivered  to  the 
preference  customers. 

In  addition,  the  preference  customers  may  want  to  up  front  fi- 
nance some  of  these  improvements  and  project  rehabilitations  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  not  funded  because  of  higher  priorities. 
Southeastern  is  considering  operating  with  a  commercial  bank  or 
trust  fund  to  hold  preference  customers  funds  until  the  Corps  can 
expend  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  a  summary  of  Southeastern's  budg- 
et request.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Jourolmon  appears  at  the  end  of 
the  hearing  record.] 

southwestern  power  administration 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Mr.  Reeves,  who  is  with  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration,  the  floor  is  yours,  sir. 
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Mr.  Reeves.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  ap- 
pear before  the  subcommittee  and  to  present  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration's  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request. 

Our  budget  this  year  is  focused  on  a  continuing  commitment  to 
the  mission  of  marketing  and  delivering  Federal  hydroelectric 
power  to  municipal  electric  systems,  rural  electric  cooperatives  and 
defense  installations  in  our  six-state  marketing  area.  We  continue 
to  control  and  reduce  costs,  thereby  keeping  our  rates  low  and  as- 
suring our  financial  stability. 

This  year's  budget  request  has  again  been  reduced,  and  we  have 
further  streamlined  our  organization  and  reduced  our  staff.  Water 
conditions  continue  to  be  excellent.  Fiscal  year  1994  was  another 
above-average  year  in  both  energy  generation  and  revenue  collec- 
tion. We  collected  over  $109  million,  thus  exceeding  the  annual 
budgeted  cost  of  operating  both  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  and 
Southwestern's  hydropower  and  transmission  facilities  by  over  $50 
million. 

Our  cost  control  efforts  and  good  water  conditions  produced  over 
$32  million  towards  repayment  of  investment  this  year  and  have 
allowed  us  to  avoid  any  rate  increases  on  our  integrated  system  for 
the  past  four  years.  We  have  now  paid  over  $330  million  of  the  $1 
billion  invested  in  transmission  and  hydroelectric  facilities  in  our 
area.  However,  increasing  operating  costs  at  the  Willis  and  Ray- 
bum  projects  in  Texas  caused  rate  increases  of  3.4  and  4.4  percent, 
respectively,  effective  last  October.  The  FERC  has  approved  both 
those  rates  on  a  final  basis. 

Our  maintenance  and  construction  programs  continue  to  empha- 
size preventive  and  corrective  maintenance  of  the  transmission  sys- 
tem. The  construction  program  focuses  on  replacement  of  deterio- 
rating system  components  and  obsolete  equipment  to  assure  reli- 
able power  delivery,  enhanced  overall  performance  and  safety,  and 
long-term  cost  savings. 

Efficient  management  operations  and  continued  good  water  con- 
ditions have  also  combined  to  maintain  our  reduced  request  for 
purchased  power  funds.  We  have  built  up  our  energy  banks  to  a 
high  enough  level,  and  with  this  year's  good  water  conditions,  we 
don't  expect  to  purchase  any  power  to  meet  our  contractual  obliga- 
tions the  rest  of  this  year  or  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

Our  customers  and  interconnected  utilities  are  making  more  de- 
mands to  upgrade  our  facilities  to  allow  them  to  use  our  system  to 
meet  the  electrical  requirements  of  the  system  and  the  region. 
Thus,  joint  planning,  an  important  part  of  our  program  and  reim- 
bursable funding  authority,  equally  important,  allows  more  effi- 
cient use  of  the  region's  energy  resources  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

Demands  are  also  being  made  on  the  hydroresources  by  a  signifi- 
cant group  of  customers  other  than  our  firm  power  customers.  We 
expend  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  balance  the  interests  of  hydropower 
recipients  with  the  interests  of  other  water  resource  users.  While 
the  needs  or  desires  of  the  various  interest  groups  often  conflict 
with  the  hydropower  interests,  or  even  with  one  another,  we  try  to 
accommodate  the  other  water  resource  users  through  the  diversity 
available  from  operating  our  projects  as  an  integrated  system.  We 
have  been  very  successful  in  developing  trust  among  the  many  in- 
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terests,  and  we  are  widely  recognized  as  having  a  balanced  per- 
spective of  the  public  good. 

Finally,  we  continue  to  be  challenged  by  the  need  to  assure  the 
reliability  of  hydropower  deliveries.  Consequently,  we  strongly  sup- 
port and  encourage  an  aggressive  Corps  of  Engineers  operation  and 
maintenance  rehabilitation  program. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  are 
in  sound  financial  condition,  and  we  are  proud  of  our  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions  this  past  year.  We  appreciate  the  support 
of  this  subcommittee,  its  staff  members  and,  of  course,  our  cus- 
tomers. I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Reeves. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Reeves  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing  record.] 

WESTERN  AREA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Finally — and  I  think  this  is  the  second  larg- 
est, is  it  not,  PMA — Mr.  Shafer,  if  you  would,  please.  This  is  the 
Western  Area  Power  Administration. 

Mr.  Shafer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  and 
represent  Western.  As  most  of  you  know,  Mr.  Clagett  retired  last 
year  after  appearing  before  this  committee  for  11  straight  years, 
and  gave  me  the  opportunity  and  privilege  to  slide  over  one  chair 
and  to  represent  Western. 

Our  request  this  year  is  very  straightforward,  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  your  time,  I  am  going  to  quickly  just  highlight  three  of  the 
major  elements  within  our  program. 

First,  Mr.  Clagett  reported  to  you  last  year  that  we  began  a  stra- 
tegic planning  effort  because  of  the  rapid  changes  that  were  occur- 
ring in  the  utility  industry.  We  did  that  by  beginning  to  take  a  sys- 
tematic look  at  Western's  operations  and  functions,  primarily  focus- 
ing on  cost  containment.  We  immediately  experienced  some  success 
in  those  areas  and  realized  savings  of  $26  million  in  fiscal  year 
1994  and  1995.  We  reduced  our  employment  level  by  10  percent 
and  flattened  our  organization  in  the  process. 

We  are  now  beginning  what  we  consider  the  second  phase  of  that 
strategic  planning  effort  and,  in  that,  we  are  taking  a  radical  look 
at  our  organizational  processes  and  structures  so  that  we  can  be 
more  competitive  and  provide  better  service  to  our  customers.  We 
are  doing  that  by  looking  at  the  work  that  we  have,  how  we  can 
reduce  it,  how  we  can  eliminate  it  or  how  we  might  perform  it  dif- 
ferently. We  expect  to  gain  even  more  efficiencies  in  that  area.  We 
are  working  very  closely  with  our  customers  and  with  our  employ- 
ees as  we  go  through  these  processes. 

western's  fiscal  year  1996  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Secondly,  I  want  to  talk  about  our  budget.  The  $319  million  total 
request  is  actually  5  percent  less  than  what  we  requested  last  year. 
We  think  that  really  reflects  the  success  of  our  cost  containment 
goal.  The  O&M  portion  of  our  request  is  what  we  need  for  day-to- 
day operation  and  maintenance  of  our  high  voltage  transmission 
system.  In  that  area  also,  our  cost  containments  allowed  us  to  over- 
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come  the  costs  of  inflation,  as  well  as  the  higher  labor  costs,  and 
to  request  2  percent  less  than  we  did  last  year  in  our  O&M  budget. 

The  construction  and  rehabilitation  request  contains  no  new 
starts.  It  does  emphasize  the  replacement  of  obsolete  equipment 
that  is  no  longer  supported  by  the  manufacturers,  and  equipment 
and  facilities  that  have  reached  their  life  expectancy.  The  request 
is  $66.5  million,  which  is  actually  $26  million  less  than  requested 
last  year.  The  big  difference  is  due  to  the  completion  of  two  major 
transmission  projects,  the  Mead-Adelanto  and  the  Mead-Phoenix 
high  voltage  transmission  lines.  Which,  incidentally,  we  really  ap- 
preciate the  support  this  committee  provided  for  those  projects,  be- 
cause it  will  enhance  our  transmission  capacity  in  that  part  of  the 
country  so  that  we  can  make  more  efficient  use  of  the  resources  in 
that  area,  as  well  as  enhance  economic  transactions  through  that 
area. 

In  the  area  of  purchase  power  and  wheeling,  we  continue  to  look 
at  ways  that  we  can  use  alternative  forms  of  financing,  so  that  we 
don't  have  to  come  in  and  request  appropriated  funds  in  that  area. 
As  you  know — and  I  am  very  much  aware  that  you  know — our 
needs  in  this  area  are  defined  primarily  by  the  water  conditions  of 
the  system  and  the  reservoirs  that  fuel  our  generators.  Although 
we  had  a  significant  hydro  recovery  in  1993,  we  projected  addi- 
tional recovery  in  1994,  but  those  projections  didn't  come  about, 
and  we  actually  decreased  about  4  percent.  We  hope  to  recover  in 
1995.  If  we  have  normal  inflows,  which  we  project,  then  we  hope 
to  recover  approximately  about  2  percent  this  year. 

ANNUAL  REPAYMENT 

Thirdly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  those  less-than-desirable 
water  conditions  and  the  fact  that  we  have  suffered  impacts  from 
the  operational  constraints  that  have  been  placed  upon  us  by  the 
competing  uses  such  as  recreational  and  environmental  interests, 
we  were  able  to  deposit  into  the  Treasury,  after  we  paid  our  annual 
expenses  and  our  interest,  about  $41  million.  So  we  consider  our- 
selves to  be  on  very  sound  financial  footing  to  meet  our  repayment 
obligations,  as  well  as  balancing  that  with  our  commitment  and  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  the  power  to  our  customers  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

In  conclusion,  I,  too,  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  of 
being  here  and  working  with  you  and  your  staff  and  with  our  cus- 
tomers and  our  competent  employees  at  Western  Area  Power  Ad- 
ministration. Our  successes  really  depend  very  much  on  this  com- 
mittee and  the  relationship  we  have  with  our  customers. 

That  concludes  my  report.  I  will  answer  any  questions  you  might 
have. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Shafer. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Shafer  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing  record.] 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Thanks  to  each  of  you.  I  particularly  appre- 
ciate and  I  am  sure  the  Members  appreciate  your  being  concise  in 
your  reporting. 

As  you  know,  you  heard  the  bell,  we  are  going  to  have  a  vote 
pending,  but  before  we  get  to  that,  I  am  going  to  yield  to  Mr.  Be- 
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vill,  a  long-time  member  of  this  committee,  who  has  some  ques- 
tions, and  then  you  will  see  us  change  chairs  here. 
But,  Mr.  Bevill,  you  are  on. 

RATE  INCREASE 

Mr.  Bevill.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nordhaus,  in  recent  testimony  before  this  committee  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  O'Leary  testified  that  the  ratepayers  would  be 
protected  as  to  the  possible  increase  of  rates.  Any  agreement  to  sell 
the  PMAs  would  include  protection  against  any  significant  rate  in- 
creases. I  asked  her  what  "significant"  meant,  and  she  said  not  an 
increase — it  would  not  be  an  increase  by  more  than  5  percent.  How 
would  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Nordhaus.  Well 

Mr.  Bevill.  In  the  rates. 

Mr.  Nordhaus.  Yes,  let  me  go  back  a  step,  and  explain.  Assum- 
ing we  get  authorization  from  Congress  to  permit  us  to  enter  into 
negotiations  to  do  the  studies  and  enter  into  negotiations  with  po- 
tential purchasers  to  purchase  the  systems,  what  we  contemplate 
is  that  we  would  aim  to  enter  into  arrangements  which  would  set 
the  purchase  price  at  a  level  that  was  at  least  the  same  level  as 
the  net  present  value  of  the  current  debt  owed  to  the  Treasury  by 
the  PMA.  It  is  our  view,  which  we  are  going  to  have  to  test  out 
through  some  specific  studies,  that  a  purchase  price  at  that  level 
combined  with  the  operating  efficiencies  that  could  occur  by  trans- 
ferring the  PMAs  out  of  Federal  ownership  should  be  sufficient  to 
avoid  any  rate  increases  as  a  result  of  privatization.  That  would  be 
our  objective,  but  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  give  the  committee 
or  the  customers  specific  assurances  on  that,  until  we  know  what 
the  outcome  of  the  studies  will  be. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Well,  then  actually  at  this  point  you  don't  know  yet 
how  you  would  protect  the  ratepayers  from  abuse  as  far  as  rate  in- 
creases are  concerned? 

Mr.  Nordhaus.  I  have  to  say  that  because  of  restrictions  on  our 
ability  to  do  the  detailed  staff  work  necessary  to  give  you  that  as- 
surance which  are  contained  in,  I  believe,  the  1986  legislation,  we 
are  not  able  to  provide  the  backup  that  we  would  have  to  tell  you 
whether  this  would  be  the  case  or  not.  But  our  objective  is  to  work 
out  arrangements  that  will  make  this  possible. 

preferential  right  of  purchase 

Mr.  Bevill.  In  your  statement,  you  mention  that  any  privatiza- 
tion proposal  would  include  giving  a  preferential  right  of  purchase 
to  the  existing  firm  power  customers  of  the  PMAs.  What  exactly  is 
meant  by  a  preferential  right  of  purchase? 

In  other  words,  will  the  Department  attempt  to  negotiate  a  sale 
with  existing  firm  power  customers  before  offering  the  PMA  assets 
to  others,  or  would  the  department  assist  the  highest  and  best  bid 
for  the  assets  and  then  allow  the  firm  power  customers  to  match 
this  offer? 

Mr.  Nordhaus.  What  we  intend  to  do,  and  I  think  it  is  laid  out 
in  the  testimony  in  general  terms,  is  to  first  determine  what  the 
target  price  we  are  seeking  is,  which  will  be  based  on  the  net 
present  value  of  the  current  debt  held  by  the  Treasury  with  respect 
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to  that  PMA;  and  then  give  the  firm  customers  of  that  PMA  a  pref- 
erential right  to  purchase  the  assets  and  the  output  of  the  faciUty 
and  perhaps  the  power  production  facilities  from  that  PMA.  So 
first,  we  set  the  price  and  then  give  the  current  customers  a  right 
to  purchase  the  PMA  at  that  price. 

SOUTHEASTERN  POWER  ADMINISTRATION  ASSETS 

Mr.  Bevill.  All  right.  Mr.  Jourolmon,  what  are  the  assets  of 
SEPA  that  would  interest  a  potential  buyer? 

Mr.  Jourolmon.  The  unpaid  investment 

Mr.  Bevill.  What  do  you  have  that  would  interest  a  potential 
buyer? 

Mr.  Jourolmon.  We  have  the  right  to  power,  which  is  what  the 
Administration  is  proposing  to  sell,  and  our  unpaid  balance  on  that 
at  this  moment  is  $1,008  billion. 

Mr.  Bevill.  You  are  not  likely  to  be  crowded  with  offers,  are 
you? 

On  average,  what  percentage  of  customers'  power  needs  does 
SEPA  provide? 

Mr.  Jourolmon.  We  have  a  range  between  1  and  50  percent,  but 
probably,  on  average,  about  20  percent  of  the  power  of  our  cus- 
tomers that  we  provide. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Does  SEPA-generated  power  provide  any  customer 
or  municipality  with  100  percent  of  their  energy  needs? 

Mr.  Jourolmon.  No,  sir,  we  do  not  provide  100  percent  of  any 
of  our  customers'  needs. 

Mr.  Bevill.  In  the  Alliance  Report  cited  earlier,  it  is  claimed 
that  rural  electric  co-ops  and  municipality-owned  utilities  pay  the 
PMAs  one  to  two  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  which  they  sell  for  four 
to  nine  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  Is  this  accurate  in  regards  to 
SEPA? 

Mr.  Jourolmon.  Yes,  those  are  correct  numbers.  It  is  sort  of  mis- 
leading, however,  because  the  amount  that  the  preference  cus- 
tomers are  charging  is  a  melded-in  rate  of  several  different  sources, 
including  purchasing  power  from  the  investor-owned  utilities  and 
including  other  generation  costs,  including  distribution  costs  and 
transmission  costs.  But  when  you  put  all  of  the  costs  together,  the 
not-for-profit  utilities  in  the  Southeast  could  pay  as  much  as  nine 
cents  or  90  mils. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  my  time  is  up.  I  have  some 
other  questions  I  will  put  in  the  record  here.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bevill.  You  are  certainly  free 
to  extend  your  questioning  to  another  question  or  two  if  you  like. 

Mr.  Bevill.  They  are  giving  me  the  signal.  I  have  got  five  min- 
utes. You  are  not  going  to  miss  it,  are  you? 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  No,  I  am  not  going  to  miss  it.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Bevill. 

We  are  at  a  point  where  there  are  five  minutes.  I  am  going  to 
wait  about  30  seconds,  and  if  a  replacement  doesn't  show,  I  am 
going  to  call  a  recess  momentarily  while  I  go  vote;  and  I  will  re- 
turn. In  fact,  that  might  be  the  wise  thing  to  do,  because  I  am  only 
so  fast.  With  that,  let's  call  a  recess — when  the  first  Member  re- 
turns— Mr.  Bunn  should  return — they  should  be  able  to  step  in,  so 
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we  will  keep  this  continuity  flowing.  So  with  that,  we  will  stop 
until  he  gets  here.  Thank  you. 
[Recess.] 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  RECOVERIES 

Mr.  BuNN  [presiding].  Mr.  Hardy,  I  would  like  to  follow  up  a  lit- 
tle bit  on  some  things.  I  understand  that  to  help  mitigate  the  costs 
of  the  fish  recovery,  the  administration  is  allowing  you  to  use  the 
4(h)10(C)  provision.  Enacting  this  law  allows  you  to  shift  about  $60 
million  of  the  cost  off  of  the  ratepayers. 

Would  you  explain  how  this  works  for  us,  please? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman.  Section  4(h)  10(C)  refers  to  a 
particular  section  of  the  Northwest  Power  Act.  When  that  Act  was 
passed  in  1980,  it  obligated  Bonneville  to  undertake  a  variety  of 
fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  activities  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
Rivers  pursuant  to  a  plan  drawn  up  by  the  Northwest  Power  Plan- 
ning Council.  The  Act  essentially  said  that  we  should  allocate  the 
costs  of  those  fish  and  wildlife  expenditures  in  accordance  with 
project  purposes. 

Each  of  the  projects,  as  is  typical  with  all  of  the  PMAs,  by  virtue 
of  their  authorizing  legislation,  has  different  purposes  and  different 
percentages  of  the  projects  that  go  for  those  purposes.  On  average, 
in  the  Columbia  system,  73  percent  of  the  project  purpose  is  for 
power,  27  percent  of  the  project  purposes  are  for  other  uses — navi- 
gation, irrigation,  recreation,  and  flood  control. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  in  the  last  15  years  we  have  paid  100 
percent  of  all  the  Council  programs'  fish  and  wildlife  costs  and  we 
have  in  essence  cross-subsidized  other  river  users.  Given  the  mar- 
ket competition  that  I  described  earlier,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
raise  rates  to  cover  those  costs.  In  recognition  of  that  and  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  rather  extraordinary  escalation  in  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  costs  that  we  are  experiencing,  the  Administration  sought 
to  help  mitigate  the  effect  of  that  on  Northwest  ratepayers  and  al- 
lowed us  to  take  the  full  amount  of  that  credit  prospectively  for  the 
next  two  years,  which  amounts  to  about  $60  million.  That,  in  es- 
sence, eliminates  a  cross-subsidy,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  that  we 
have  been  providing  to  other  river  users. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  that  is  $60  million  in  fiscal  year  1995 
out  of  a  total  salmon  expenditure  cost  at  the  Bonneville  of  about 
$400  million,  so  it  is  about  15  percent  of  our  total  overall  costs. 

Mr.  BuNN.  Since  the  ratepayers  have  been  subsidizing,  for  a 
number  of  years  now,  the  overall  plan,  is  there  any  opportunity  for 
ratepayers  to  recover  the  past  subsidies? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  say  that  is  somewhat  problematic.  The  dis- 
cussions we  had  within  the  Administration  did  not  focus  on  looking 
at  the  so-called  retroactive  4(h)  10(C)  credits  for  a  variety  of  proce- 
dural and  precedential  reasons — that  was  really  not  on  the  table. 
Whether  that  at  some  point  is  recoverable,  I  think  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. We  are,  however,  very  appreciative  of  the  administration's  ini- 
tiative to  at  least  be  able  to  claim  the  full  amount  of  the  4(h)10(C) 
credits  for  the  next  two  years  and  a  substantial  portion  of  that  in 
perpetuity. 
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TREASURY  PAYMENT 


Mr.  BUNN.  Have  you  ever  missed  a  Treasury  payment,  and  if  so, 
when  was  it  and  what  was  the  reason  behind  it? 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  have  made  11  straight  Treasury  payments  in  a 
row.  We  did,  however,  miss  several  Treasury  payments  in  the  late 
1970s  and  early  1980s.  While  that  was  somewhat  before  my  time, 
I  think  the  perception  is  that  we  had  a  series  of  bad  water  years 
on  one  hand,  and  we  frankly  did  not  sufficiently  raise  rates  on  the 
other  hand  to  cover  those  costs.  That  led  to  a  pledge  by  one  of  my 
predecessors,  Peter  Johnson,  back  in  the  early  1980s,  to  put  that 
as  probably  the  highest  priority  that  Bonneville  has.  Since  that 
time,  we  have  made  every  Treasury  payment  in  the  11  succeeding 
years. 

Mr.  BuNN.  I  noticed  that  the  reserve  level  for  fiscal  year  1995 
could  be  as  low  as  $87.1  million.  Does  that  include  the  increased 
costs  expected  if  the  NMFS  plan  is  implemented;  and  if  it  is,  do 
you  expect  to  be  able  to  make  your  next  Treasury  payment? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes,  we  do  expect  to  be  able  to  make  our  fiscal  year 
1995  Treasury  payment.  Actually,  the  $87  million  figure  was  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1994  review.  Our  first  review  at  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1995,  shows  a  somewhat  better  picture; 
$170  million  is  what  we  now  project  for  a  reserve  level  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1995.  That  incorporates  not  all,  but  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  additional  fish  costs  that  we  will  experience  in  1995. 
The  4(h)  10(C)  credits,  combined  with  almost  average  water  for  the 
first  time  in  four  years,  gives  us  a  very  high  confidence,  in  the  90 
percent  range,  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  our  fiscal  year  1995 
Treasury  payment  in  full  and  on  time. 

DEBT  REFINANCING 

Mr.  BuNN.  Currently,  there  are  two  bills  pending  in  the  House 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor  and  one  in  the  Senate  currently  being 
sponsored  by  Senator  Hatfield,  which  would  refinance  the  debt  of 
Bonneville,  the  purpose  being  to  refinance  at  a  higher  interest  rate 
to  avoid  the  appearance  that  Bonneville  is  receiving  a  subsidy  from 
the  Federal  Gk)vernment. 

How  do  you  expect  the  refinancing  to  affect  ratepayers  and  do 
you  feel  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  think  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do  because  it 
eliminates  this  subsidy  perception  that  we  have  been  dealing  with. 
If  you  refinance  all  your  outstanding  debt  at  market  interest  rates, 
by  definition,  I  don't  think  anyone  can  call  you  "subsidized"  any 
longer;  so  we  are  going  to  nail  that  one.  And  I  guess  what  I  would 
say  is,  even  though  that  has  about  a  0.5  percent  rate  impact,  it  is 
about  $15  million  a  year  for  the  first  five  years.  Even  in  these 
budget-constrained  times  and  market-constrained  times,  just  to  get 
rid  of  this  political  subsidy  argument,  that  is  a  cost  well  worth  pay- 
ing. 

ENERGY  COMPETITIVENESS 

Mr.  BuNN.  It  is  my  understanding  that  you  are  no  longer  enjoy- 
ing any  price  advantage  over  other  forms  of  energy  in  the  region. 
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What  do  you  see  now  as  your  major  impediment  to  becoming  com- 
petitive? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  some  of  the  major  impediments  that  we  have 
to  being  competitive,  one,  is  obviously  the  escalating  fish  costs  and 
how  to  deal  with  that  in  some  way.  That  was  the  subject  of  a  rath- 
er extensive  hearing  in  the  Senate  yesterday. 

I  would  say,  secondly,  the  administration  has  indicated  support 
for  us  introducing  a  bill  to  make  us  a  wholly  owned  government 
corporation,  like  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  or  Amtrak.  That,  too, 
would  allow  us  significant  additional  efficiencies  beyond  the  ones 
that  I  have  pointed  to  function  more  like  a  business.  I  think  that, 
plus  the  debt  buyout  legislation  that  you  just  referred  to,  would  all 
be  significant  assistance  in  helping  us  be  more  competitive. 

Mr.  BUNN.  When  you  and  I  had  visited  earlier — and  I  missed  a 
part  of  your  testimony,  so  I  am  not  sure  if  you  covered  it  this  morn- 
ing— ^but  could  you  expand  on  your  plan  to  offer  a  secured  five-year 
rate  to  your  customers  and  what  has  made  that  a  necessity? 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  have  two  problems  in  dealing  with  this  new  com- 
petitive situation,  in  conjunction  with  the  prospect  of  significant 
additional  salmon  costs.  One  is  the  absolute  rate  level,  that  is,  how 
are  you  going  to  absorb  the  additional  $160  million  per  year  of 
salmon  costs  in  the  next  three  to  four  years.  Equally  important  to 
our  customers  is  the  lack  of  any  long-term  rate  certainty. 

I  have  got  PacifiCorp,  Washington  Water  Power,  competing  in- 
vestor-owned utilities,  and  ENRON,  in  there  offering  my  customers 
five-year  deals  that  start  below  my  current  rate  and  escalate  by  2 
or  3  or  4  percent  per  year.  To  a  customer,  when  he  sees  a  guaran- 
teed five-year  offer  that  starts  below  Bonneville's  current  rate, 
much  less  any  rate  increase,  that  gives  him  absolute  predictability 
when  I  am  facing  open-ended  salmon  costs  and  other  kinds  of 
things,  that  looks  real  attractive. 

The  five-year  rate  is  designed  to  deal  with  that  price  certainty 
question  by  giving  our  customers  five  years  worth  of  certainty  so 
we  can  retain  market  share.  Ultimately  that  works  to  the  advan- 
tage, I  think,  of  the  Federal  taxpayer,  as  well.  If  we  lose  market 
share,  then  you  start  to  get  into  a  situation  where  the  Treasury 
payment  does  get  called  into  jeopardy. 

We  are  highly  motivated  to  avoid  that  happening.  That  is  what 
the  five-year  rate  is  designed  to  avoid. 

Mr.  BuNN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Randy,  I  think  I  will  have  to  give  you  a  break.  You  have  been 
working  out  here  enough. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  must  say  I  have  heard  of  people  paying  for  goodwill, 
but  paying  for  the  cost  of  perception  is  something  that  I  think  is 
rather  unprecedented,  but  maybe  we  are  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Perception  is  reality  in  this  business. 

CUP  WATER  condition 

Mr.  Fazio.  That  is  what  one  of  my  favorite  friends  in  politics  al- 
ways says.  I  think  maybe  we  have  crossed  over  here. 


I  wanted  to  talk  to  Mr.  Shafer  about  a  couple  of  things.  First, 
before  we  talk  about  the  future,  could  you  tell  us  how  the  recent 
storms  out  in  California  have  impacted  WAPA's  investments  out 
there?  How  are  the  reservoirs  doing?  Is  there  any  room  left  for 
flood  control? 

Mr.  Shafer.  Not  very  much.  Unfortunately,  some  people's  curses 
are  other  people's  blessings.  In  this  case,  it  has  helped  us  recoup 
considerably  in  that  area. 

We  had,  as  you  very  well  know,  a  drought  going  out  there.  This 
certainly  did  break  it.  All  of  our  reservoirs  are  either  at  or  above 
100  percent  except  for  New  Melones,  and  it  is  up  considerably.  We 
anticipated  it  would  have  taken  six  years  to  fill  New  Melones,  and 
now  we  don't  think  it  will  take  that  long.  So  it  definitely  has  been 
a  plus  for  us,  and  in  fact,  it  is  going  to  impact  the  amount  of  funds 
that  we  are  going  to  require  for  our  purchased  power,  and  we  are 
in  the  process  of  analyzing  that  and  working  with  the  Department. 

We  will  work  with  this  committee  on  determining  what  that  level 
would  be.  We  won't  need  as  much  out  there  as  we  thought. 

Mr.  Fazio.  A  good  water  year? 

Mr.  Shafer.  A  good  water  year  out  there. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Unlike  the  bad  water  years  we  have  been  having.  The 
bottom  line  is,  now  you  are  ready  for  the  second-guessers  on  how 
you  manage  this  reservoir  because  we  have  all  this  snow  pack  up 
there  coming  down  at  some  rate  of  speed.  How  much  do  we  manage 
for  flood  control  versus  endangered  species  and  power  and  all  the 
other  things  that  we  are  supposed  to  balance?  Good  luck  in  terms 
of  dealing  with  your  public  perception  problem,  because  no  matter 
what  you  do,  it  will  be  second-guessed  by  a  whole  bunch  of  people. 

Mr.  Shafer.  Yes. 

SHASTA  temperature  CONTROL  DEVICE 

Mr.  Fazio.  Could  you,  for  the  record  and  perhaps  just  off  the  top, 
just  give  us  the  status  of  the  Shasta  Dam  temperature  control  de- 
vice, which  is  a  major  issue,  as  you  know,  in  dealing  with  the  fish 
problems  on  the  Sacramento  River? 

Mr.  Shafer.  Yes,  Congressman,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  hear  that  that  has  gone  forward  and  un- 
derstand that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  awarded  a  contract  last 
November.  The  cost  impacts  of  the  bypasses  on  that  in  this  past 
year  was  about  $7  million.  We  see,  in  the  next  year,  it  being  close 
to  $11  million,  so  we  are  really  anxious  to  get  that  installed;  and 
we  understand,  like  I  say,  that  contract  has  been  awarded  and  that 
the  Bureau  has  committed  to  rearranging  their  priorities  if  they 
have  to  to  make  sure  the  funding  is  available  for  that. 

SALE  OF  POWER  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATIONS 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  sure  that  WAPA  is  doing  all  it  can  to  bring  this 
about.  It  is  a  very  important  project  for  all  the  entities  involved. 
I  appreciate  your  attention  to  that. 

Well,  let's  go  to  the  question  of  possible  sale  of  the  PMAs. 

Mr.  Nordhaus,  you  probably  can  help  me  more  on  this  than  any- 
one else,  although  Mr.  Shafer  may  want  to  comment.  My  constitu- 
ents are  reacting  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  this  proposal.  Some  of 
them  are  adamantly  against  it.  They  don't  think  the  sale  is  a  good 
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idea;  they  don't  want  to  talk  about  it.  They  think  all  we  do  is  en- 
courage you  if  we  even  engage  in  dialogue. 

I  think  there  is  another  group  that  opposes  it,  but  thinks  it  is 
inevitable  and  decided  pretty  much  without  a  lot  of  delay  to  get  in- 
volved in  trying  to  put  together  some  proposals  that  might  be  ac- 
ceptable. Others  are  rather  enthusiastic  and  are  trying  to  move 
ahead  on  joint  powers  authorities  and  other  things  that  might  put 
them  in  position  to  compete  with  some  of  the  stockholder-owned 
utilities  and  others  who  might  have  naturally  indicated  an  interest. 
They  are  hiring  investment  consultants,  and  there  is  a  real  effort 
here  to  put  something  on  the  table  and  to  participate  in  meaningful 
ways. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  explore  some  of  the  options  that 
I  think  remain  potentially  on  the  table  and  see  what  your  reaction 
is.  First,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  see  something  less  than  a 
sale  approach  here?  For  example,  there  might  be  a  lease  arrange- 
ment with  title  remaining  with  the  Federal  Government  while  the 
entities,  parts  of  WAPA  form  joint  powers  agreements  or  some 
other  management  device  that  would  finance  perhaps,  handle  func- 
tions, in  effect,  run  the  entity  while  they  may  not  actually  hold 
title.  Something  less  than  a  sale  but  a  transfer  of  responsibility? 

Does  that  make  hearts  sing  at  the  Department  of  Energy? 

Mr.  NORDHAUS.  What  we  have  looked  at  are  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent options.  I  think  our  ultimate  objectives  are  twofold.  First  to 
transfer  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  PMAs  to  non-Federal 
hands  and,  secondly,  to  get  some  up-front  cash.  And  we  are — 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  want  the  prepayment  of  the  debt,  in  other  words. 
Would  that  be  a  precursor  to  any  further  consideration? 

Mr.  NORDHAUS.  I  would  say  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  quite  focused  on  the  cash. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  noticed  that  myself. 

Mr.  NORDHAUS.  That  has  gotten  our  attention  also. 

But  really  there  are  two  objectives  here.  One  is  the  up-front  cash 
in  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  net  present  value  of  the  Federal 
debt.  The  other  is  to  transfer  the  ownership  or  control  of  these  enti- 
ties from  the  Federal  Government  to  a  non-Federal  entity  and  one 
of 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  said  "or,"  you  didn't  say  "and." 

Mr.  NORDHAUS.  I  said  "or." 

Mr.  Fazio.  As  a  lawyer,  I  take  that  seriously. 

Mr.  NORDHAUS.  One  of  the  options  we  would  certainly  consider 
is  in  lieu  of  a  sale  a  lease  or  operating 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  would  consider  that?  That  is  not  off  the  table? 

Mr.  NORDHAUS.  It  is  not  off  the  table,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  administration's  posi- 
tion at  the  moment  would  be  to  give  first  right  of  refusal  to  the  en- 
tities who  would  consider  themselves  existing  customers. 

Is  there  anything — ^you  know,  as  long  as  the  price  they  were  will- 
ing to  pay  was  equal  to  present  value  as  you  indicated  a  minute 
ago,  is  that  an  important  value  in  the  way  the  administration  looks 
at  this?  Could  you  clarify  your  policy  as  regards  to  the  existing  cus- 
tomers? 

Mr.  NORDHAUS.  Both,  in  our  testimony  and  communications  with 
a  number  of  the  outside  groups  who  are  interested  in  this,  we  have 
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indicated  that  the  administration's  policy  will  be  to  first  set  the 
price,  and  it  will  be  a  price  at  least  equal  to  the  net  present  value 
of  the  current  Federal  debt.  Secondly,  to  give  the  current  firm 
power  customers,  that  is  those  preference  customers  and  a  few  non- 
preference  customers  who  have  firm  power  purchase  rights,  a  pref- 
erential right  of  purchase  at  that  price. 

If  they  don't  take  it  at  that  price,  then  we  would  consider  other 
buyers. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  that  a  rationale  that  is  similar  to  the  rationale  that 
Congress  used  when  we  dealt  with  the  FERC  licensees  in  the  1986 
Electric  Consumers  Protection  Act  when  we  gave  some  credence  to 
the  argument  that  the  ratepayers  had  made  a  number  of  invest- 
ments and,  frankly,  needed  to  be  held  harmless  when  the  question 
of  renewing  these  licenses  came  up  for  decision?  Do  you  think  there 
is  a  precedent  there  that  you  have  built  on? 

Mr.  NORDHAUS.  I  think  that  similar  policy  considerations  guided 
us  as  those  which  guided  the  Congress  back  then.  They  are  some- 
what different  situations,  comparing  on  one  hand  licensed  projects 
which  are  owned  by  the  licensee  utilities  to  a  Federal  project  which 
the  Federal  Government  owns  but  which  has  long-term  sales  ar- 
rangements which  in  effect  have  the  customers,  through  payments 
for  the  power,  repaying  the  Federal  debt  on  the  projects.  But  I 
think  that  the  underlying  concern  is  that  these  are  long-standing 
arrangements.  The  utilities  who  take  the  power  have  built  their 
systems  around  these  arrangements  to  receive  the  Federal  power 
and  it  is  our  view  that  the  current  customers  ought  to  have  first 
shot  at  purchasing  the  systems. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  need  to  protect  the  ratepayer,  then,  from  the  po- 
tential cost  of  those  entities  going  out  into  the  market  and  trying 
to  find  replacement  power  at  potentially  higher  cost;  is  that  the 
premise? 

Mr.  NORDHAUS.  Yes.  There  is  a  rate  shock  concern  and  also  an 
operational  concern. 

SALE  OF  THE  WESTERN  AREA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  would  like  to  talk  a  bit  about  WAPA  since  that  is 
directly  my  area  of  concern  and  responsibility.  It  is  obviously,  as 
probably  everyone  who  has  looked  at  this  map  can  see,  an  agency 
with  large  multistate  systems.  I  am  wondering  how  you  would 
want  to  proceed  on  something  as  large  as,  frankly,  any  of  these 
marketing  agencies  but  in  terms  of  looking  at  it  in  systematic 
terms  where  you  can  almost  make  individual  units  add  up  to  an 
administration. 

How  would  you  see  the  divestiture  occurring? 

Mr.  NORDHAUS.  In  the  case  of  WAPA  where  we  have  a  number 
of  different  river  basins  and  a  number  of  different  projects,  we 
would  contemplate  proceeding  on  a  project  or  river  basin  basis 
rather  than  on  a  system-wide  basis. 

Mr.  Fazio.  No  system-wide  sale  would  be  contemplated  for 
WAPA? 

Mr.  NORDHAUS.  That  does  not  seem  feasible  and  it  is  not  our  ob- 
jective at  this  point. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Parenthetically,  is  it  for  any  of  the  others? 
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Mr.  NORDHAUS.  It  is  conceivable  to  me  that  perhaps  for  South- 
eastern. But  I  think  the  current  financing  and  power  sales  arrange- 
ments for  the  power  marketing  administrations  are  broken  out  in 
segments  smaller  than  the  entire  power  marketing  administration, 
so  I  think  probably  the  most  feasible  way  of  transferring  these  in- 
stitutions into  non-Federal  ownership  would  be  on  a  project  or  river 
basin  basis  rather  than  on  a  PMA-wide  basis. 

POWER  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATIONS  SALE  PRICE 

Mr.  Fazio.  Just  for  information,  if  you  could  tell  us,  how  did  we 
come  up  with  the  number  in  the  budget  submission?  Is  this  just 
simply  a  price  of  all  of  the  administrations  in  terms  of  their 
present  debt  value  amalgamated;  is  that  how  it  came  to  be? 

Mr.  NoRDHAUS.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  table  on  page  2  of  my  tes- 
timony, what  you  will  see  is  in  the  left-hand  column  of  numbers, 
the  estimated  sales  price.  This  is  an  estimated  sales  price  for  each 
of  the  PMAs  or  each  of  the  three  PMAs  other  than  Alaska,  where 
there  is  already  a  set  price  based  on  a  transaction  that  was  entered 
into  some  years  ago,  but  for  SEPA,  SWPA,  and  WAP  A.  Those  are 
estimates  of  the  net  present  value  of  the  outstanding  Federal  debt 
for  each  of  the  PMAs  on  a  system-wide  basis. 

We  have  been,  since  the  budget  went  up,  trying  to  get  more  accu- 
rate numbers  on  the  net  present  value.  We  have  those  now.  Obvi- 
ously they  depend  on  what  your  assumption  is  as  to  both  rate  of 
repayment  and  discount  rate.  At  a  seven-and-a-half  percent  dis- 
count rate,  our  current,  we  come  out  about  the  same  as  what  you 
see  here  on  this  table. 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  get  there  differently  but  we  get  to  the  same  num- 
ber. 

Mr.  NORDHAUS.  It  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  sounds  like  managing  two  objectives  here. 

Mr.  NORDHAUS.  No.  No.  I  think  the  original  estimates  were  pret- 
ty close  and  they  did  a  very  conscientious  job.  If  interest  rates 
change,  obviously,  these  numbers  will  change  to  reflect  differing 
discount  rates,  but  this  was  relatively  accurate. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Okay.  Have  you  started  negotiating  with  any  specific 
entities?  Are  there  any  sales  agreements  or  whatever  else  we  might 
call  these  ultimately? 

Mr.  NORDHAUS.  No,  we  have  not.  We  have  had  inquiries  from 
various  would-be  buyers  and  other  interested  parties  wondering 
how  we  are  going  to  go  about  it.  What  we  have  explained  is  that 
before  we  do  anything  serious  about  negotiation,  we  need  authority 
to  do  the  necessary  staff  work  and  authority  actually  to  negotiate 
the  sale,  which  we  don't  believe  we  have  right  now.  And  one  of  the 
things  we  will  be  asking  for  in  legislation — which  will  come  up  in 
the  next  couple  of  weeks — is  authority  to  come  up  with  privatiza- 
tion plans  for  each  of  the  PMAs  or  for  pieces  of  the  PMAs  which 
will  then  be  submitted  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

SALE  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  will  be  going  the  authorizing  route.  You  are  not 
expecting  this  committee  to  take  action  in  that  regard,  are  you? 
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Mr.  NORDHAUS.  My  view  would  be  that  from  a  legal  sufficiency 
point  of  view  the  authorizing  legislation  is  the  principal  thing  we 
need. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  don't  think  that  this  committee  could  get  hung  up 
on  legal  sufficiency,  but  we  might  agree  with  you  politically.  Maybe 
we  could  reach  common  ground. 

Mr.  NoRDHAUS.  I  chose  my  words  carefully. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  was  afraid  you  had. 

Mr.  NORDHAUS.  From  a  legal  sufficiency  point  of  view,  we  can  do 
it  through  authorization  legislation  and  I  don't  know  what  this 
committee's  interest  is  in  participating  in  the  legislative  effort  in 
this  regard.  It  may  be  that  you  would  like  to  participate.  It  may 
be  that  you  just  as  soon  not. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  don't  know  the  answer  either,  Mr.  Nordhaus.  We 
will  probably  get  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Nordhaus.  That  is  why  I  phrased  my  question  carefully. 

SALE  OF  generating  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Fazio.  Let  me  ask  this  question  of  how  you  might  make 
available  the  right  to  the  power  output  of  a  dam  and  not  nec- 
essarily the  dam  itself,  the  generators.  How  do  you  actually  get 
someone  interested  in  making  this  kind  of  an  offer  or  purchase  if 
in  fact  they  may  have  some  remaining  questions? 

Is  this  committee  still  going  to  have  you  come  talk  to  us  about 
the  need  to  fund  a  generator  replacement  or  some  upgrade  or  what 
have  you? 

Mr.  Nordhaus.  Congressman,  one  of  the  long-term  objectives  of 
privatization  is  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  Congress  to  appropriate 
either  O&M  expenses  or  capital  improvements. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Make  it  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Nordhaus.  Unnecessary  to  appropriate  either  O&M  or  cap- 
ital improvements  for  these  projects.  We  are  looking  at  a  couple  of 
options,  one  of  which  would  be  to  sell  powerhouses.  We  are  not  con- 
sidering selling  the  dams  but — 

Mr.  Fazio.  We  would  sell  the  powerhouses  but  not  the  dams. 

Mr.  Nordhaus.  One  option  would  be  to  either  sell  the 
powerhouses  or  the  generation  equipment  and  the  associated  trans- 
formers. 

Mr.  Fazio.  How  would  we  decide  how  to  operate  the  facility?  We 
have  Randy  Hardy  talking  about  his  fish  price  problems.  I  mean, 
how  many  other  pressures  do  we  bring  to  bear  and,  you  know,  we 
haven't  an  amalgam  of  interests  that  somehow  at  the  moment  at 
least  have  got  all  one-stop  shopping.  How  do  you  resolve  these 
questions? 

Mr.  Nordhaus.  I  don't  think  this  is  an  easy  question  to  answer, 
but  it  is  one  which  in  the  context  of  the  licensed  projects  that,  for 
instance,  many  public  power  systems  operate  has  been  worked  out 
over  the  years  where  the  stream  flows.  Minimum  flow  regimes 
have  been  worked  out  where  the  operator  of  the  facility  is  subject 
to  State  and  Federal  regulation  over  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  op- 
eration but  where  the  operator  is  free  to  use  what  water  is  avail- 
able to  run  through  the  turbines.  That  is  sufficient  in  the  licensed 
project  context,  to  permit  the  operator  to  finance  the  facility.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  possible  to  structure  these  arrangements  so  that  we 
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would  be  able  to  create  financeable  projects,  but  I  think  the  detail 
of  that  has  to  await  our  ability  to  sit  down  and  actually  try  to  work 
these  arrangements  out.  And  this  is  a  difficult  regulatory  environ- 
ment. It  will  have  impacts  on  the  financeability  of  the  projects  and 
as  a  lawyer,  I  would  have  to  tell  you  we  will  have  to  do  consider- 
able work  on  this  and  I  can't  guarantee  that  we  will  come  out  with 
something  that  will  be  financeable.  A  lot  will  depend  on  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  particular  project  and  also  the  allocation  of  regu- 
latory risks  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller. 

CENTRAL  VALLEY  PROJECT 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  appreciate  that  answer.  That  is  very  candid. 

You  may  be  aware  that  the  Central  Valley  project,  Mr.  Shafer 
may  also  be,  is  an  interest  that  many  potential  purchasers  have. 
There  are  some  beneficiaries,  current  beneficiaries  who  are  inter- 
ested in  a  joint  powers  agreement  to  purchase  the  whole  project, 
both  the  water  and  the  power  side  coming  together.  It  is  very  pre- 
liminary but  it  is,  you  know,  I  think  a  fairly  reasonable  response 
to  what  the  administration  has  submitted  in  terms  of  its  budget  re- 
quest. 

Put  aside  for  the  minute  the  question  of  their  ability  to  finance 
this  and,  of  course,  there  are  going  to  be  questions  there  about 
their  ability  to  get  the  kind  of  preference  power  bonding  capacity. 

Has  the  department  been  in  discussions  concerning  the  sale,  both 
proactively  and  maybe  just  reactively?  Have  these  people  ap- 
proached you  at  the  moment  with  an  outline  of  a  proposal? 

Mr.  NORDHAUS.  We  have  gotten  occasional  visits  from  a  number 
of  entities  that  have  some  interest  in  the  power  marketing  admin- 
istrations or  pieces  of  them.  As  I  said,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
negotiate  with  anybody  and  we  have  told  them  that.  But  if  we  had 
the  authority  to  do  the  staff  work  and  undertake  negotiations,  we 
would  certainly  talk  to  the  power  customers,  for  instance,  of  the 
Central  Vallej'^  project. 

As  I  understand,  the  water  customers  also  have  an  interest  in 
the  project.  That  presents,  a  much  more  complicated  problem.  One 
that  is  beyond,  I  think,  the  scope  of  our  department. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Do  you  anticipate  your  legislation  would  encompass 
this  kind  of  purchase  of  both  the  water  and  the  power  side  or 
would  it  take  special  legislation? 

Mr.  NORDHAUS.  The  legislation  we  are  working  on  would  deal 
only  with  power  and  not  with  water.  I  think  that  an  arrangement 
such  as  the  one  you  mentioned,  would  probably  require  a  very  spe- 
cially tailored  legislative  act.  We  have  not  really  thought  about  how 
this  would  work. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Okay. 

Would  you  indicate  who  the  principal  point  of  contact  is  in  the 
department  for  all  these  interested  or  conceiving  of  how  they  might 
get  involved  in  this?  Is  there  one  individual?  Is  there  somebody  for 
preference  and  somebody  for  other  kinds  of  potential  purchasers? 
Is  there  somebody  who  will  deal  with  water  as  well  as  power?  Is 
there  somebody? 

Mr.  NORDHAUS.  Deputy  Secretary  White  is  the  senior  official  who 
supervises  the  power  marketing  administrations.  He  has  asked  me 
and  Dan  Adamson  on  his  stafT  to  undertake  the  work  of  shaping 
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the  legislative  proposal  and,  if  that  proposal  passes,  I  would  as- 
sume that  he  and  I  will  work  with  the  team  that  would 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  for  now  you  and  the  other  names  you  have  men- 
tioned would  suffice,  and  then  if  the  authority  is  granted  and  the 
bill  is  signed  into  law  a  new  team  would  be  there  in  addition? 

Mr.  NORDHAUS.  It  would  be  a  major  effort  to  put  this  together. 

Mr.  Fazio,  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  time.  This  is  a  very 
important  issue  to  some  of  our  constituents.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  I  recognize  that,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  you  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thanks  very  much. 

PRIVATIZATION  OF  BONNEVILLE  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  will  conclude  with 
a  couple  of  quick  questions  myself. 

Just  looking,  there  is  no  magic  in  this  question  I  guess,  but  you 
look  at  the  numbers  you  have  here.  You  have  got  five  PMAs,  the 
biggest  one  and  it  is  not  just  the  bigger,  it  is  10  times  bigger  than 
the  one  that  is  next  in  line.  I  suspect  that  just  because  it  is  bigger 
is  one  reason  that  it  is  not  being  privatized  but  there  are  probably 
some  other  reasons,  too.  Mr.  Nordhaus,  would  you  care  to  comment 
on  why  that  one  is  overlooked  in  this  privatization  effort? 

Mr.  Nordhaus.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Hardy  to  give  you  some  more  de- 
tail, but  just  let  me  give  you  an  overview. 

I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  reasons.  One  is  that  the  level  of  debt 
that  Bonneville  has  which — and,  in  particular  the  debt  for  the  so- 
called  WPPSS  debt,  the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System 
debt,  which  was  incurred  for  three  nuclear  power  plants,  two  of 
which  were  never  built  which  is  about 

Mr.  Hardy.  Seven  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Nordhaus.  Seven  billion  dollars.  The  level  of  debt,  the  com- 
petitive pressure  that  Bonneville  is  under  because  of  its  relatively 
high  costs  and  vigorous  competitors  and  its  dominant  position  in 
the  power  market  in  the  Northwest,  in  our  judgment,  made  it  not 
a  good  candidate  for  privatization. 

In  summary,  we  are  not  sure  anybody  would  want  to  buy  it  but 
if  they  did,  they  would  have  such  a  strong  market  position  that  it 
would  probably  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  It  would  be  a  monopoly  of  a  kind? 

Mr.  Nordhaus.  A  big  one.  Yes.  Not  your  ordinary  garden  variety 
monopoly  but  one  which  would  completely  dominate  power  produc- 
tion and  transmission  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  I  have  a  question — did  you  have  a  comment 
on  that,  Mr.  Hardy? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  just  say  to  supplement  Mr.  Nordhaus'  com- 
ments perhaps  in  a  little  different  way,  two  things  are  unique.  He 
mentioned  the  $7  billion  worth  of  WPPSS  debt  controlled  by  terms 
of  bond  resolutions  that  established  that  debt  and  this  was  done 
through  a  joint  action  agency  in  the  State.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment stands  behind  those  projects  and  the  security  of  those 
projects  cannot  be  lessened — a  potential  purchaser  has  two  options: 
He  can  either  defease  the  outstanding  debt  by  adding  $7  billion  to 
the  purchase  price,  or  the  Federal  Government  can  retain  the  $7 
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billion  worth  of  debt  as  a  continuing  liability,  which  probably 
makes  the  deal  not  a  real  good  deal  from  the  Federal  Government's 
standpoint. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  And  the  taxpayer? 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  taxpayer  and  the  open-ended  kind  of  fish  obliga- 
tion. 

When  you  add  them  all  up,  Congressman,  the  net  present  value, 
under  our  current  repayment  stream,  and  methodology  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  worth  about  $7  billion.  There  is  no  way  you  can 
realistically  value  our  assets  or  our  earning  capability  to  equal  the 
current  net  present  value  of  the  current  repayment  stream  to  the 
government.  I  think  that  is  the  dilemma  we  struggled  with  with 
0MB  in  December  and  concluded  this  didn't  make  a  lot  of  sense. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  I  think  I  concur  with  the  problems.  I  think 
I  wanted  to  have  them  elucidated  a  little  bit. 

Let  me  turn  to  Mr.  Deihl.  You  have  got  the  overwhelming — this 
is  the  baby  of  the  bunch,  I  believe,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Deihl.  I  guess  that  is  correct. 

ALASKA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION  CLOSEOUT  COSTS 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  In  terms  of  smallness.  Privatizing  has  in  it- 
self maybe  a  cost  to  it  and  we  can  discuss  that  with  another  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  estimate  of  the  closeout  costs,  for  example,  once 
the  sale  is  authorized  by  Congress  and  are  these  costs  included  in 
your  1996,  fiscal  year  1996  budget? 

Mr.  Deihl.  I  would  start  by  saying  there  are  no  closeout  costs 
included  with  our  1996  appropriations  request. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  None? 

Mr.  Deihl.  None  whatsoever.  The  estimated  closeout  costs,  we 
have  started  looking  at  that.  We  don't  have  final  figures  on  that. 
We  will  hopefully  here  in  the  near  future  feel  a  little  more  com- 
fortable. We  have  come  up  with  a  range,  very  broad  range  right 
now  of  about  $3.5  million  to  the  neighborhood  of  $5.5  million  for 
complete  closeout. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Secondly,  a  question  for  you  again,  Mr.  Deihl. 
How  will  you  ensure  that  that  sales  price,  for  example,  provides  a 
fair  and  adequate  return  for  the  investment  of  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  Deihl.  There  was  a  very  open  public  process  back  starting 
about  1986.  There  was  established  negotiated  purchase  agree- 
ments, one  for  the  Snettisham  project,  which  is  for  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  one  with  the  three  current  power  customers  for  the 
Eklutna  project. 

We  feel  that  the  terms  of  those  agreements  are  a  fair  and  a  good 
balance  of  all  the  concerns  of  all  the  stakeholders  involved,  both 
ratepayers  and  taxpayers.  The  Eklutna  purchase  price  returns  100 
percent  of  the  net  present  value  of  the  principal  and  interest  pay- 
ments the  Treasury  would  receive  under  the  continued  Federal 
ownership  plus  $1  million,  and  that  is  a  one-time  payment.  It  is 
up  front. 

The  Snettisham  project  is  similar.  It  is  based  on  a  net  present 
calculation  of  principal  and  interest  the  Treasury  would  receive. 
That  is  based  on — it  would  be  discounted  at  the  State  bond  rate, 
plus  2  percent  to  establish  that  purchase  price. 
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TIMING  OF  THE  POWER  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATIONS  SALE 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  This  question  could  be  directed  at  all  of  you 
and  Mr.  Nordhaus  as  chief  counsel.  Is  there  a  phaseout  of  govern- 
ment control  contemplated  in  this  process?  Is  it  an  overnight  slam 
dunk  kind  of  thing  or  is  that  part  of  the  architecture  of  what  you 
are  trying  to  do  here  yet? 

Mr.  Nordhaus.  Let  me  give  you  an  initial  answer.  First,  these 
proposals  for  sale  would  be  one  in  Alaska  in  1996,  Southeastern  in 
1997,  Southwestern  and  Western  in  1998.  So  to  that  extent  there 
is  a  phaseout. 

But  I  think  more  importantly  the  actual  transfer  of  operations  of 
these  facilities  would  probably  take  place  over  some  period  of  years, 
and  as  the  sales  were  completed,  we  would  try  to  make  transition 
arrangements,  for  instance,  for  the  employees  so  that  they  to  the 
extent  it  was  feasible  to  do  so,  the  current  Federal  employees,  if 
they  were  needed  for  operation  in  the  projects  that  were  trans- 
ferred to  non-Federal  ownership,  would  go  over  with  the  projects. 

There  are  a  number  of  issues  like  that  that  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
but  if  the  thrust  of  your  question  is  when  can  you  get  these 
projects  off  the  Federal  books,  our  objective  would  be  that  the  need 
to  make  appropriations  for  them,  other  than  Bonneville,  would  end 
in  fiscal  year  1998. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Within  a  given  PMA?  Are  you  speaking  gen- 
erally of  all  of  them  as  a  combination  but  within  a  given  PMA 
would  there  be  a  phaseout? 

Mr.  Nordhaus.  I  think,  again  we  haven't  negotiated — we  don't 
even  know  if  people  want  to  buy  all  of  these  pieces  of  PMAs,  how 
much,  how  long  it  will  take. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Within  a  given  PMA  would  there  be  a  phase- 
out? 

Mr.  Nordhaus.  I  would  think  there  would  be  some  phaseout  but 
whether  it  would  require  continuing  appropriations  or  not,  is  a 
question  we  haven't  really  addressed,  and  probably  won't,  until  we 
actually  sit  down  and  talk  about  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  All  right.  Gentlemen  of  the  panel,  that  con- 
cludes my  questions.  And  that  concludes  all  questions,  so  I  would 
say  that  we  are  near  at  hand  to  an  end.  I  would  just  say  in  closing 
that  your  complete  written  testimony  will  be  entered  into  the 
record  and  I  believe  there  were  some  requests  for  questions  for  the 
record.  I  myself  may  submit  a  question  or  two  so  we  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  be — obviously  I  have  to  ask  myself; 
I  guess  I  am  the  only  one  here — that  those  be  allowed  and  I  agree 
with  myself. 

So  with  that  being  done,  I  think  that  concludes  things.  I  thank 
you  very,  very  much  for  coming  this  afternoon.  And  we  will  recess 
until  Tuesday  at  10  o'clock.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  the  Administrators  and  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  for  the  record  follow:] 
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PMA  PRIVATIZATION 

Mr.  Myers.   Can  you  describe  the  Administration's  proposal  to  privatize  the  Power 
Marketing  Administrations    (PMAs)? 

Mr.  Nordhaus.    The  Administration's  proposal  is  to  privatize  the  Alaska, 
Southeastern,   Southwestern  and  Western  Area  Power  Administrations   between  1996  and 
1998.  A  preferential   right  of  purchase  will  be  given  to  existing  PMA  firm  power 
customers,  meaning  tiiat  existing  PMA  customers  will  be  given  the  first  opportunity  to 
purchase  PMA  assets.   The  sales  price  would  be  based  on  the  discounted  net  present 
value  of  the  PMA's  fmancial  obligations  to  the  Treasury  at  the  time  of  the  sale.   The 
discount  rate  would  be  the  Treasury's  cost  of  borrowing  money  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

The  estimated  sales  prices  for  Southeastern,   Southwestern,  and  Western  Area  Power 
Administrations   are  based  on  an  earlier  calculation  of  the  net  present  value  of  the  future 
repayment  that  Treasury  would  receive.    The  Alaska  Power  Administration   has  been 
included  to  be  consistent  with  the  budget  document,  but  the  sale  price  in  that  case  is 
based  on  the  previously  negotiated  sale  price  with  the  purchasers,  consistent  with  the  net 
present  value  concept. 

The  prices  on  the  table  are  estimates  that  must  be  refmed  once  more  details 
concerning  the  privatization  can  be  explored  through  a  study.  The  "Net  Revenues  Lost" 
column  represents  the  lost  principal  and  interest  payments  to  the  Treasury  in  the  five 
year  (1996-2000)  budget  scoring  window,  offset  by  the  reduction  to  operating  outlays. 

The  "Net  Revenue  to  Treasury"  represents  the  increase  in  revenue  the  Treasury 
would  receive  in  the  five  year  (1996-2000)  budget  scoring  window. 

The  Admmistration  plans  to  submit  legislation  on  PMA  privatization  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  would  like  to  insert  for  the  record  a  table  summarizing  the  prelimmary  estimates  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale: 
(The  table  follows:) 


PMA  Privatization 

1996-2000 

(all  Sin 

millions) 
Net 

Net  Revenues 

Estimated 

Revenues  Lost 

To  Treasury 

PMA 

Datg  to  Privatize 

Sa!?  Price. 

(19?6  -  20001 

(199^  -  2000) 

APA 

end  of  FY  1996 

$      85 

(   $    27  ) 

$      58 

SEPA 

end  of  FY  1997 

909 

(       431   ) 

478 

SWPA 

end  of  FY  1998 

612 

(        136  ) 

476 

WAPA 

end  of  FY  1998 

2.863 

(        194  ) 

2.669 

Total 

$  4,469 

(   $  788  ) 

$  3,681 

TIMING  OF  PMA  PRIVATIZATION    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Myers.  When  will  the  Department   submit  legislation  for  this  proposal? 
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Mr.  Nordhaus.    The  Administration's  bill  to  sell  the  Alaska  Power  Administration 
was  forwarded  to  the  Congress  on  April  7,  1995. 

For  the  privatization  of  Southeastern,   Southwestern,  and  Western  Area  Power 
Administrations,   the  Administration    is  currently  drafting  a  PMA  privatization  proposal. 
It  will  be  forwarded  to  Congress  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Myers.    Has  the  Administration   considered  any  immediate  alternatives   to  reduce 
the  need  for  annual  appropriations    such  as  establishing  revolving  funds  for  the  purchase 
power  expense? 

Mr.  Nordhaus.    The  Administration   has  not  been  considering  immediate  alternatives 
to  reduce  the  need  for  annual  appropriations. 

Mr.  Myers.    How  does  the  Administration   propose  to  maximize  the  revenues  from 
the  sale  of  these  assets? 

Mr.  Nordhaus.    It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Administration   to  maximize  the  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  these  assets.    The  Administration   proposes  to  base  the  selling  prices  for 
the  PMAs  at  the  discounted  net  present  value  of  the  PMA's  financial  obligations  to 
Treasury  at  the  time  of  sale.    This  will  maximize  sale  revenues  to  the  Treasury  within  a 
constraint  of  not  causing  electric  rate  increases. 

DOE  REGULATIONS    SAVINGS 

Mr.  Myers.   What  savings  would  you  anticipate   for  each  PMA,  both  in  dollars  and 
numbers  of  employees,  if  it  were  no  longer  necessary  to  comply  with  internal 
Department    of  Energy  regulations,  and  each  could  operate  under  the  same  constraints  as 
a  nonFederal    utility  company? 

Mr.  Nordhaus.    I  will  ask  each  of  the  PMAs  to  respond. 

Mr.  Deihl.    APA  estimates  there  could  be  savings  in  our  headquarters    overhead 
costs  if  we  were  not  required  to  meet  all  Federal  admmistrative   reporting  requirements. 
Additional  savings  could  be  realized  with  freedom  from  Federal  personnel,  procurement 
and  budgetary  regulations. 

APA's  current  FTE  total  is  35.  A  defederalized    APA  is  estimated   to  require  30 
FTEs,  operating  at  a  cost  of  $3.4  million. 

Mr.  Hardy.    Bonneville  has  been  named  a  reinvention  laboratory  as  part  of  the 
Administration  s  National  Performance   Review.    Under  the  leadership  of  Deputy 
Secretary  Bill  White,  the  Department    has  already  provided  administrative   relief  to 
Bonneville  fi-om  significant  barriers  in  the  areas  of  personnel,  procurement,   finance, 
budget  and  litigation.    While  we  have  not  quantified  the  exact  savings  to  Bonneville  and 
its  rate  payers  from  the  Department  s  assistance  in  Bonneville  s  reinvention  efforts,  we 
have  been  able  to  reduce  our  workload  such  that  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  our  work 
force  by  about  350  employees  from  the  time  we  initiated  Bonneville  s  Competitiveness 
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Project. 

Legislation  proposed  to  make  Bonneville  a  wholly-owned  government  corporation 
would  increase  our  flexibility  in  the  areas  of  personnel,  procurement,   fmance,  budget  and 
litigation  and  would  make  permanent   the  relief  obtained  administratively  as  well  as 
relieve  Bonneville  from  additional  administrative  burdens  which  are  statutory  in  nature. 
Bonneville  reinvention  will  only  change  how  Bonneville  goes  about  its  business,  it  will 
not  change  our  basic  mission  in  electric  energy,  energy  conservation  and  fish  and  wildlife. 
Bonneville  will  continue  to  function  as  a  government  agency  and  thus  would  not  operate 
under  quite  the  same  constraints  as  a  nonfederal   utility  company.   We  estimate 
becoming  a  government  corporation  would  enable  Bonneville  to  save  roughly  $30-35 
million  annually. 

Mr.  Jourolmon.    Because  Southeastern   Power  Administration   is  a  small  agency  of 
only  41  ITEs,  any  savings  derived  fi-om  operating  as  a  nonfederal  utility  company  would 
be  inconsequential.     There  would  be  possible  savings  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Reeves.    With  Federal  regulations  and  restrictions  removed.  Southwestern  would 
expect  to  reduce  its  budget  by  7  to  10  percent  and  its  staffing  level.  Federal  and 
contractor,  by  approximately  5  percent.    Some  of  the  FTE  savings  would  be  expected~to 
be  redeployed  to  perform  utility  sector  functions  not  now  performed.    Budget  savings 
would  be  expected  primarily  in  the  procurement   area,  where  excessive  regulations  and 
costs  drive  up  the  costs  of  both  implementation    and  performance  of  contractors. 

Mr.  Shafer.    Western's  objective  is  to  operate   in  a  more  business-like  mode,  similar 
to  a  private  utility.  We  are  in  the  process  of  taking  a  radical  look  at  our  organizational 
processes,  regulations,  and  structure  to  determine  what  work  can  be  eliminated,  reduced 
or  performed  differently.    As  part  of  this  effort,  Western  initiated  a  review  of 
Department   of  Energy  regulations  that  govern  how  we  operate.    We  identified 
requirements    that  are  labor  intensive  to  administer  and/or   time  consuming  without 
commensurate    value  to  Western.    If  we  were  no  longer  required  to  comply  with  these 
DOE  regulations,  an  FY  1994  study  showed  that  Western  could  save  up  to  20  FTE,  and 
approximately  $1.1  million.   Western  has  not  completed  a  detailed  analysis  of  potential 
savings  as  a  result  of  operating  as  a  nonFederal   utility  company. 

ENERGY    POLICY  ACT 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  increased  access  to  the  electric 
transmission  grid  for  non-utility  generators  and  utilities  seeking  to  wheel  power  into  non- 
native  markets.    How  has  this  impacted  the  PMAs? 

Mr.  Nordhaus.    I  will  ask  each  PMA  to  respond. 

Mr.  Deihl.    Due  to  the  unique  isolated  configuration  of  the  electrical  transmission 
systems  in  Alaska,  APA  has  not  been  and  does  not  anticipate  being  impacted  by  Energy 
Policy  Act  of  1992  (EPACT)  transmission  access  issues. 


Mr.  Hardy.   The  major  impact  on  Bonneville  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  has 
been  on  our  power  business.    Some  of  the  access  requests  made  to  Bonneville  under  the 
Act  deal  with  the  traditional  services  that  Bonneville  has  always  provided,  as  I 
mentioned.     However,  some  of  the  more  recent  requests  involve  utilities  that  have  made 
special  offers  to  Bonneville's  existing  customers,  and  then  have  made  requests  to 
Bonneville  under  the  Energy  Policy  Act  that  require  Bonneville  to  provide  wheeling 
services  for  those  utilities  to  reach  Bonneville's  customers. 

More  generally,  open  access  and  lower  natural  gas  prices  have  dramatically  lowered 
power  prices  in  the  Northwest.    This  has  presented   Bonneville  with  substantial 
competitive  challenges,  as  described  in  my  testimony. 

Bonneville  has  not  seen  any  requests  from  non-utility  generators.    There  are  some 
developers  that  are  studying  projects  and  Bonneville  may  be  providing  technical 
assistance  to  them. 

Mr.  Jourolmon.  Southeastern  Power  Administration  does  not  own  any  transmission 
facilities  and  thus  cannot  provide  access  to  others.  However,  Southeastern  can  seek 
transmission  access  to  deliver  power  using  the  EPACT  provision  to  secure  an  order  from 
FERC  requiring  transmitting  utilities  to  provide  service  to  Southeastern.  As  a  result  of 
EPACT  and  the  changing  electric  utility  industry,  Southeastern  will  have  to  formulate  a 
power  marketing  policy  regarding  the  portability  of  preference  customers'  allocations  of 
power. 

Mr.  Reeves.    EPACT  requires  that  the  PMAs  with  high  voltage  transmission  systems, 
as  well  as  other  electric  utilities,  provide  wholesale  transmission  service  to  new  and 
existing  customers.    During  the  past  year.  Southwestern  has  handled  numerous  requests 
for  transmission  service  based  on  the  EPACT  amendments   and  has  executed 
interruptible    transmission  agreements.     Other  requests  may  necessitate   the  construction 
of  new  facilities  if  existing  facilities  are  insufficient  to  accommodate    future  customer 
requirements,   to  be  paid  for  by  the  requestors. 

Mr.  Shafer.    Western  has  had  a  number  of  requests  for  firm  and  non-firm 
transmission  from  utilities  and  power  marketers.    However,  no  formal  requests  under 
section  211  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  have  been  received.    Western  has  been  able  to 
provide  contracts  for  firm  and  non-firm  services,  as  appropriate,    for  all  requests  to  date. 
A  section  211  request  and  FERC  could  order  us  to  provide  transmission  which  would 
require  construction  of  new  facilities,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  entities  needing  the  new 
transmission  service. 

Another  impact  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  was  the  formation  of  Regional 
Transmission  Groups.    Western's  Area  Offices  have  joined,  or  will  join,  two  of  these 
groups  which  are  being  formed.    Four  Area  Offices  are  members  of  the  Western 
Regional  Transmission  Association  and  two  of  the  Areas  will  become  members  of  the 
Southwest  Regional  Transmission  Association  in  the  very  near  future.    Western  will 
develop  contracts  and  rates  which  will  be  filed  with  the  associations  to  provide 
comparable   service. 
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REVOLVING    FUND 

Mr.  Myers.  What  steps  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a  revolving  fund  for  each 
PMA  in  fiscal  year  1996  to  reduce  the  need  for  appropriations?     What  appropriations 
savings  would  result?    What  legislation  would  be  required  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
for  each? 

Mr.  Nordhaus.    Bonneville  Power  Administration  presently  has  a  revolving  fund. 
For  the  other  PMAs,  authorizing  legislation  would  need  to  be  passed  by  Congress.   The 
U.S.  Treasury  would  need  to  establish  a  special  account  on  behalf  of  each  PMA.   This 
would  give  the  PMAs  authority  to  expend  money  from  the  separate   "special  accounts"  for 
annual  on-going  costs  such  as  operation  and  maintenance,   purchase  power  and  wheeling, 
and/or  capitalized  investments  without  annual  appropriations.     Provisions  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  working  capital. 

The  Administration,   including  the  Department   of  Energy  and  the  Power  Marketing 
Administrations,  has  made  no  proposal  to  convert  the  PMAs  to  revolving  fund  status. 

STREAMLINING 

Mr.  Myers.   In  these  times  of  constrained  resources,  what  actions  are  each  of  you 
taking  to  streamline  your  organizations  by  reducing  costs  and  personnel? 

Mr.  Deihl.    In  support  of  DOE's  Strategic  Plan  and  the  National  Performance 
Review  recommendations,    APA  has  developed  a  Strategic  Plan  that  guides  the  agency 
towards  a  quality  management-based    organization.    APA  continues  to  streamline  and 
reorganize  into  a  customer- focused   agency.    APA  has  reduced  supervisory  positions  by  70 
percent,  acquisition  specialist  positions  by  75  percent,  and  eliminated  several  "no-value" 
in-house  reporting  requirements. 

Mr.  Hardy.    By  the  end  of  this  month,  we  will  have  reduced  our  workforce  by  about 
350  Bonneville  employees  from  the  time  we  initiated  our  Competitiveness   Project.    We 
expect  to  reduce  Bonneville  contractors  by  about  200  by  the  end  of  FY  1995.  We  also 
expect  to  meet  our  goal  of  reducing  the  overall  workforce  by  1 ,000  workers  by  the  end  of 
FY  1997.   Further,  our  recent  targeted  reductions  of  an  additional  $250  million  per  year 
on  average  over  the  next  five  years  will  likely  increase  the  number  of  workforce 
reductions. 

Mr.  Jourolmon.    Southeastern    is  facing  expanding  customer  requirements    at  this  time 
and  is  trying  to  meet  them  without  incurring  any  additional  costs.   Southeastern    is 
reviewing  several  alternative  financing  techniques,  including  bill  crediting  and  direct 
payment  by  its  customers.    If  implemented,   these  techniques  have  the  potential  of  greatly 
reducing  Southeastern' s  budget.    Also,  through  streamling  efforts,  we  have  reduced  the 
number  of  supervisory  positions  by  more  than  50  percent.    The  supervisor-to-employee 
ratio  has  decreased  from  1:3.5  to  1:8. 

Mr.  Reeves.    Southwestern  has  reduced  its  total  Federal  employees  from  211  in  July 
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1994  to  200  in  March  1995  and,  for  the  same  time  period,  support  service  contractor 
employees  from  57  to  40.  In  addition,  Southwestern  has  reduced  its  number  of  managers 
and  supervisors  by  approximately  one-half  of  the  number  it  was  one  year  ago  and  we  are 
not  refilling  headquarters    and  administrative   staffs  as  they  are  reduced  by  attrition  unless 
there  is  a  documented   critical  need  for  the  job. 

Southwestern   is  involved  in  a  number  of  cost  reduction  and  efficiency  measures. 
First,  we  are  negotiating  reductions  in  our  General   Support  Services  Contract  for   work 
to  be  performed  in  FY  96,  FY  97,  and  FY  98.  The  Agency  has  also  projected  cost 
savings  in  other  administrative  areas  including  the  small  purchases  program  through  the 
elimination  of  certain  classes  of  blanket  purchase  agreements,  potential  reduction  of 
GSA  charges  and  program  efficiencies  such  as  completing  the  PMA  Integrated   Financial 
Management   System,  and  implementing  optical  disk  scanning  for  records  management. 

Mr.  Shafer.    Western  is  embarking  on  the  second  phase  of  its  Strategic  Plan,  as  1  will 
discuss  shortly.    During  the  first  phase  we  took  a  systematic  look  at  a  number  of 
Western's  activities,  to  adjust  our  methods  of  operations,  decrease  our  operating  costs, 
and  make  our  work  environment  more  quality  conscious.    During  the  second  phase  we 
are  in  the  process  of  re-engineering  Western  to  enhance  our  ability  to  meet  our 
customers'  needs  and  remain  competitive  by  taking  a  radical  look  at  our  organizational 
processes  and  structure  to  determine  what  work  can  be  eliminated,  reduced,  or 
performed  differently. 

We  have  reduced  our  workforce  by  almost  10  percent.  We  are  delayering 
management   and  significantly  increasing  the  supervisor-to-employee   ratio  from  1:5  in 
May  1994  to  an  estimated    1:8  to  June  1995.    The  number  of  organizational   units  are 
being  reduced  from  192  in  May  1994  to  an  estimated    121  by  June  1995. 
These  steps  and  other  cost  containment   decisions  have  resulted  in  a  $26  million  cost 
savings  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995.  Western's  commitment  to  its  customers  is  to  limit 
growth  of  annual  operating  expenses  to  no  more  than  2  percent  per  fiscal  year  through 
FY  1996.  This  commitment   is  reflected  in  our  FY  1996  budget  request. 

SALE  OF  WHOLESALE    POWER 

Mr.  Myers.   Please  provide  a  table  showing  the  composite  average  rate  at  which 
each  PMA  sold  wholesale  power  in  fiscal  years  1993,  1994,  and  1995. 

Mr.  Nordhaus.    Mr.  Myers,  1  will  provide  for  the  record  a  table  showing  the 
composite  rate  for  each  of  the  PMAs. 

In  this  table,  the  composite  rate  for  Western  is  an  average  of  firm  composite  rates  of 
all  Western  projects.    The  rate  for  each  Western  project  reflects  the  differences  in 
project  age  and  project  diversity  inherent  in  its  large  service  area.    No  one  rate  can  be 
indicative  of  area  conditions  when  Western's  service  area  covers  15  states.    Therefore,  I 
will  provide  a  second  table  for  the  record  showing  the  composite  rate  for  each  Western 
project. 
(The  tables  follow:) 
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Power  Marketing  Administrations 
Composite  Wholesale  Power  Rates 
for  FY  1993,  FY  1994  and  FY  1995 


Alaska  Power  Administration 
Bonneville  Power  Administration - 
Southeastern  Power  Administration^ 
Southwestern  Power  Administration - 
Western  Area  Power  Administration - 


FY  1993 

2.49cents/kWh 

2.11cents/kWh 

1.89cents/kWh 

3.04cents/kWh 

1.69cents/kWh 


FY  1994 

2.Slcents/kWh 

2.56cents/kWh 

1.98cents/kWh 

2.92ccnts/kWh 

1.75cents/kWh 


-  Excludes  capacity  sales. 

-  Peaking  capacity  and  energy. 

-  Average  of  firm  composite  rates  of  all  Western  projects. 


Western  Area  Power  Administration 

Composite  Wholesale  Power  Rates  by  Project 

for  FY  1993,  FY  1994  and  FY  1995 


FY  199? 

2.65cents/kWh 

2.64cents/kWh 

2.12cenis/kWh 

2.87cents/kWh 

1.85cems/kWh 


Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Central  Valley  Project 
Loveland  Area  Project 
Parker-Davis  Project 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 

Program  (Eastern  Division) 
Salt  Lake  City  Integrated 

Projects 


FY  1993 
1.46cents/kWh 
2.88cems/kWh 
2.01  cents/kWh 
.90cents/kWh 
1.22cents/kWh 

1.67cents/kWh 


FY  1994 

1.26cents/kWh 

3.00cents/kWh 

2.07cents/kWh 

1.16cents/kWh 

1.33cents/kWh 


FY1995 

1.26cents/kWh 

3.00cents/kWh 

2.17cems/kWh 

1.20cents/kWh 

1.42cents/kWh 


1.67cents/kWh  2.02cems/kWh 


DEBT  TO  TREASURY 

Mr.  Myers.   Please  provide  a  table  showing  for  each  PMA  the  amount  of  the 
payment  to  Treasury  to  retire  the  debt  in  fiscal  year  1994,  proposed  for  fiscal  years  1995 
and  1996,  and  the  total  amount  of  indebtedness   at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994. 


Mr.  Nordhaus.    I  will  provide  a  table  for  the  record  showing  principal  repayments, 
excluding  interest. 
(The  table  follows:) 
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PMA  Repayment 

DetaU 

(Dollars  in  Millions) 

Total 

Unpaid 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Investment 

PMA 

FY  1??4 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

Thru  FY  1994 

Alaska 

$  2.2 

$    1.1 

$  2.0 

$     164 

Bonneville 

191.0 

523.6  i-' 

200.8 

10,100 

Southeastern 

33.2 

36.8 

36.4 

1,008 

Southwestern 

32.22/ 

25.3 

24.5 

678 

Western 

41.02/ 

19.0 

22.0 

3,670 

-  Includes  a  projected  $156  million  capital  transfer  in  FY  1995  representiiig  an  unscheduled  amortization 
payment  connected  with  receipts  from  sale  of  capacity  to  non-Federal  participants  in  the  AC  Intertie 
transmission  lines.   Amount  and  year  of  this  capital  transfer  are  subject  to  change  pending  conclusion  of  the 
sale. 

-  The  FY  1994  figure  is  slightly  higher  than  the  subsequent  years.  The  FY  1995  and  FY  1996  estimates  are 
based  on  average  year  projections. 

-  Excludes  prior  year  adjustments. 

PMA  CUMULATIVE    INVESTMENT 

Mr.  Myers.   Please  provide  a  table  showing  cumulative  investment  for  each  PMA, 
the  receipts  to  date  and  how  these  receipts  have  been  used  to  offset  operating  expenses, 
to  repay  interest,  investment  costs  and  other  purposes,  and  the  remaining  unpaid 
investment. 


Mr.  Nordhaus.  I  would  like  to  insert  the  following  table  for  the  record, 
the  PMAs'  cumulative  revenues  and  status  of  repayment  through  FY  1994. 
(The  table  follows:) 


It  presents 


Status  of  Repayment  as  of  September   30,  1994  - 
(Cumulative  Dollars  in  Millions) 


Power 

Power 

Operation 

Purchased 

Interest 

Cumulative 

Unpaid 

PMA             Investment  2/ 

Revenues. 

andMiunt. 

Investment 

Alaska                 206 

154 

54 

0 

58 

42 

164 

Bonneville         12,705 

37,746i' 

6,087 

22,764 

6,290  i' 

2,6052/ 

10,100^' 

Soudieastem       1,476 

2,483 

1,125 

70 

820 

468 

1,008 

Southwestern     1,008 

2,152 

737 

530 

554 

330 

678 

Western             5^^ 

11.874^ 

4.610 

3.187 

2.088l^ 

2,221 

3.670^^ 

PMA  total       21,346 

54,509 

12,613 

26,551 

9,817 

5.666 

15,620 

1/      All  data  are  on  accrual  basis  of  accounting,  except  as  noted,  and  are  based  on  the  best  information 

available. 
2/     The  power  investmeiu  to  be  repaid  includes  irrigation  and  other  nonpower  investment  assigned  to 
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power  for  repayment  for  Bonneville  and  Western. 
3/     Cash  rather  than  accrual  basis. 
4/      Interest  is  net  of  AFUDC  (capitalized  interest). 

5/     The  unpaid  investmem  does  not  include  construction  work  in  progress  or  capitalized  deficits. 
6/      Net  of  income  transfers  of  $183  million. 
7/      Includes  interest  of  $238  million  on  which  paymem  was  deferred.    This  interest  will  be  repaid  with 


OPERATING    FACILITIES  AND  CAPACITIES 

Mr.  Myers.  Please  provide  a  table  showing  for  each  PMA  the  installed  generating 
capacity  marketed,  the  number  of  generating  plants  serviced,  the  number  of  substations 
owned,  the  length  of  transmission  line  owned,  and  the  replacement  cost  of  all  facilities. 

Mr.  Nordhaus.    I  will  provide  the  information  for  the  record. 
(The  information  follows:) 


PMA  STATISTICS 

(As  of  the  end  of  FY  1994) 

Installed 

Transmission 

Replacement 

Capacity 

Number  of 

Lines 

Costs 

PMA 

(MW)    , 

Plftnts 

(MUes) 

Alaska 

m^ 

2 

4 

88 

$    3622/ 

Bonneville 

22,279  i' 

30^ 

390^' 

14,800^ 

4,5445-' 

Southeastern 

3,092 

23 

0 

0 

6/ 

Southwestern 

2,158 

24 

24 

1,380 

61 

Western 

10.57^ 

51 

257 

16.727 

« 

PMA  total 

38,213 

134 

675 

32,995 

-  Alaska  owns  and  operates  the  generation  facilities. 

-  Replacement  cost  less  depreciation  based  on  asset  valuation  study  by  Coopers  &  Lybrand,  1986, 
updated  by  Alaska,  1995. 

^       Instantaneous  Generating  capacity  (peak  MW). 
^       FY  1994  DOE  Statistics. 

-  No  replacement  cost  smdy  has  been  prepared;  this  is  the  total  plant  investment  in  transmission  facilities 
owned  and  operated  by  Bonneville  in  historical  dollars.   Replacement  cost  may  not  be  relevam  in  an 
era  of  competition,  since  cost  of  complete  replacement  may  not  be  recoverable. 

-  Studies  have  not  been  conducted  to  estimate  replacement  costs. 

PMA  NET  GENERATION 

Mr.  Myers.  For  each  PMA,  please  identify  by  type,  the  net  generation  of  electricity 
in  fiscal  year  1994,  and  estimated  for  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.  What  percent  of  each 
region's  power  is  supplied  by  each  PMA? 


Mr.  Nordhaus.    I  will  prov'de  a  table  for  the  record. 


(The  table  follows:) 
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Net  Generation    (MWh) 


FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

%  of  Region's  Power 

PMA 

Type 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Supplied  by  PMA 

APA 

Hydro 

403,000 

389,000 

416,000 

9% 

BPA 

Hydro 

63,814,000^' 

67,135,0002/ 

67, 135,000  i' 

40% 

Nuclear 

6,226,000 

6,218,000 

7,172,440 

Other 

730,000 

1,297,000 

867,123 

SEPA 

Hydro 

7,887,277 

8,025,000 

8,050,000 

2% 

SWPA 

Hydro 

6,939,000 

5,125,000 

5,182,900 

3-4% 

WAPA 

Hydro 

26,035,000 

28,104,000 

28,900,000 

5% 

Thermal 

^   4,275,000 

4,167,000 

4,167,000 

-  Includes  secondary  energy,  which  varies  according  to  actual  water  conditions. 

-  Finn  capability,  no  secondary  energy  included. 

-  Firm  capability,  no  secondary  energy  included;  does  not  include  effects  from  the  1995  Biological  Opinion, 
which  is  expected  to  reduce  energy  producing  capability  by  700  average  Megawatts  per  year. 

-  Western  markets  the  generation  from  the  547  megawatts  of  the  Government's  share  in  the  Navajo 
Powerplam  that  is  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 

WIDESPREAD    USE  OF  ENERGY 

Mr.  Myers.  Can  the  Department  demonstrate  that  under  current  policies  the  power 
sold  by  the  PMAs  results  in  the  most  widespread  use  of  energy  from  projects  owned  by 
the  Federal  government? 

Mr.  Nordhaus.    Federal  hydropower  is  distributed   in  the  most  widespread  manner 
feasible.    The  most  widespread  use  requirement   of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  and 
Reclamation    Law  must  be  balanced  with  other  requirements    of  the  same  Acts,  such  as 
lowest  possible  cost,  sound  business  principles,  and  the  "preference"  principle.    The 
PMAs,  except  for  Bonneville,  allocate  power  through  a  public  involvement  process  which 
considers  the  most  widespread  use  of  energy  in  determining  to  whom  power  is  allocated. 

I  will  ask  Mr.  Hardy  to  respond  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

Mr.  Hardy.    Under  current  policies  consistent  with   the  Bonneville  Project  Act  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric  Power  Planning  and  Conservation  Act,  the  Regional  Act, 
Bonneville  is  obligated  to  continue  serving  and  meeting  the  load  growth  of  its  public 
utility  customers. 

COMPETITIVE    BIDS  FOR  FEDERAL    POWER 

Mr.  Myers.    If  the  power  generated   by  government-owned    facilities  were  made 
available  to  all  interesteid  purchases  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids,  would  this  result  in 
an  increase  in  revenues  to  the  Federal  government  from  such  sales? 
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Mr.  Nordhaus.    Generally,  revenues  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  would  increase  if  power 
generated  at  government-owned   facilities  were  sold  in  a  competitive  bid  process. 
I  will  ask  Mr.  Hardy  to  respond  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

Mr.  Hardy.    If  the  power  generated   in  the  Columbia  Basin  and  currendy  marketed 
by  Bonneville  were  released  to  competitive  bid,  Bonneville  believes  the  result  would 
likely  not  be  an  increase  in  revenues  in  the  near-term  because  of  current  low  electricity 
prices. 

ALASKA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 

SALE  OF  ALASKA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Myers.   Could  you  summarize  the  proposed  legislation  to  sell  the  Alaska  Power 
Administration? 

Mr.  Deihl.   The  divestiture  proposal  consists  of  the  sale  of  the  Eklutna  Project  to 
the  local  Anchorage  utilities  and  the  Snettisham  Project  to  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
subsequent  close-out  of  the  Alaska  Power  Administration.    The  legislation  would 
authorize  the  sale  of  APA  assets  in  accordance  with  the  negotiated   sales  agreements. 
The  agreements  establish  a  sales  price  formula  for  each  project  diat  balances  ratepayer 
and  taxpayer  concerns  in  a  fair  manner. 

Mr.  Myers.  What  is  the  status  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Deihl.    The  Administration's  bill  to  sell  the  Alaska  Power  Administration   assets 
was  forwarded  to  the  Congress  on  April  7,  1995.  The  Alaska  Congressional  delegation 
has  already  introduced  similar  legislation  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  entitled,  "Alaska 
Power  Administration   Sale  Act."  Senate  Energy  Committee  Chairman  Murkowski 
introduced  and  Senator  Stevens  co-sponsored  S.  395  on  February  13,  1995.  House 
Resources  Committee  Chairman  Young  introduced  H.  R.  1122  on  March  3,  1995. 
Hearings  were  held  by  both  Conmiittees,  widi  Senate  Energy  voting,  on  March  15,  1995, 
to  report  S.  395  to  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  budget  projects  the  sale  of  Alaska  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996.  Is 
this  a  reasonable  date? 

Mr.  Deihl.   The  end  of  FY  1996  is  a  reasonable  date,  for  budget  and  transition 
planning  purposes,  to  have  both  Projects  transferred  to  the  new  owners  if  the  sale  is 
authorized   this  summer.    Our  proposed  legislation  states  that  APA  will  cease  to  exist 
within  one  year  of  the  date  the  last  Project  is  transferred  to  the  purchasers.    It  is  possible 
that  it  could  take  longer  to  complete  the  transfer  if  unforeseen  safety,  engineering,  or 
realty  concerns  are  identified  prior  to  the  transfer. 

Mr.  Myers.   For  purposes  of  selling  the  Alaska  Power  Administration,  what  is  the 
current  debt  owed  to  the  Treasury,  the  amount  repaid  to  date,  and  the  discounted  value 
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of  the  amount  to  be  repaid? 

Mr.  Deihl.    The  current  APA  debt  owed  to  the  treasury  is  $163.9  million  and 
principal  repaid  to  date  is  $42.3  million. 

For  the  purpose  of  selling  APA  and  assuming  8  percent  interest  with  a  transaction 
date  of  September  1996,  the  present  value  calculation  sets  the  discounted  value  of  the 
amount  to  be  repaid  at  $87.4  million. 

Mr.  Myers.  What  is  the  estimated  close-out  costs  once  the  sale  is  authorized  by 
Congress? 

Mr.  Deihl.    We  are  in  the  process  of  fine  tuning  our  estimate  for  close-out  costs. 
Currently,  we  have  a  range  for  potential  close-out  costs  of  $3.5  million  to  $5.5  million. 
APA  will  work  with  the  Department    and  Congress  to  determine   the  appropriate    source 
of  required  close-out  funding. 

Mr.  Myers.   Are  these  costs  included  in  your  fiscal  year  1996  budget? 

Mr.  Deihl.    The  close-out  costs  are  not  included  in  our  FY  1996  budget  request. 

Mr.  Myers.   How  will  you  ensure  that  the  sales  price  provides  an  adequate   and  fair 
return  on  the  investment  of  the  taxpayer? 

Mr.  Deihl.    The  sale  price  formulas  contained   in  the  two  Purchase  Agreements  were 
negotiated   after  lengthy  study  and  review  of  comments  received  during  the  open  and 
public  comment  processes.    We  believe  the  negotiated   sale  price  formulas  for  the  two 
projects  represent  the  best  achievable  return  for  the  taxpayers,  while  avoiding  significant 
retail  rate  increases  for  the  ratepayers,  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  the  projects.     The 
sale  price  is  approximately  86  percent  of  the  net  present  value  of  required  payments  to 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  under  continued  Federal  ownership.    Depending  upon  the  interest 
rates  on  the  Transaction   Date,  the  purchase  price  could  vary  slightly  up  or  down  from 
today's  estimate. 

BONNEVILLE    POWER  ADMINISTRATION 

COMPETITIVENESS    PROJECT 

Mr.  Myers.   Can  you  describe  Bonneville's  "Competitiveness  Project"? 

Mr.  Hardy.    As  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  Bonneville's  Competitiveness   Project  is  the 
agency's  vehicle  for  creating  change.    We  believe  the  key  to  our  success  is  for  Bonneville 
to  be  a  customer-focused,  cost-conscious,  results-oriented,    market-driven  government 
organization.    The  overall  goal  of  the  Competitiveness    Project  is  to  allow  Bonneville  to 
more  efficiently  and  effectively  accomplish  its  mission  as  outlined  in  organic  statute,  not 
to  change  the  mission  itself.   Three  tools  to  achieve  this  goal  are:  controlling  costs, 
improving  services,  and  increasing  revenues. 
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My  testimony  discusses  how  we  have  reduced  our  costs  and  that  we  plan  to  seek 
additional  reductions  to  be  included  in  Bonneville's  fmal  Business  Plan.   We  have 
improved  our  services  by  completely  reorganizing  our  work  force.    Prior  to  the  re- 
organization, we  had  no  sales  force  and  now  Bonneville  has  account  executives  who  have 
direct  contact  with  individual  customers  to  focus  on  customer  service.   Finally,  Bonneville 
is  committed  to  building  revenues  through  enhancing  current  products  and  existing 
markets,  while  seeking  new  markets.    We  are  looking  at  unbundling  products  and 
services  and  offering  customer-tailored    packages  that  will  benefit  customers  and  enhance 
our  revenues. 

ENDANGERED    SPECIES  ACT 

Mr.  Myers.   Please  describe  how  the  Endangered   Species  Act  is  impacting 
operations  and  the  estimated  cost  of  compliance  in  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996. 

Mr.  Hardy.   The  Endangered   Species  Act  affects  our  operation  primarily  through 
changes  in  river  operations  and  in  requiring  additional  research  on  listed  species  of 
salmon.    Since  the  original  listing  of  Snake  River  spring  and  summer  chinook  in  1992, 
Snake  River  fall  chinook,  and  Snake  River  sockeye  salmon  in  1991,  operations  of  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  River  system  have  been  dramatically  altered.    In  addition, 
beginning  in  1994,  listing  of  the  Kootenai  River  white  sturgeon  has  affected  operations  at 
Libby  Dam.    Operational    changes  include  a  variety  of  measures,  such  as  modifying  the 
timing  and  amount  of  release  of  water  from  storage  reservoirs  to  aid  downstream 
migration,  spilling  water  at  projects  to  increase  fish  passage,  lowering  reservoir  pool 
levels  and  limiting  their  fluctuation,  and  drafting  reservoirs  deeper  than  normal  diu-ing 
the  summer  which  affects  reservoir  refill  the  following  year.   The  acquisition  of  irrigation 
water  on  a    willing  seller  -  willing  buyer    basis  to  supplement  flows  for  fish  also  assists 
in  compliance  with  the  Endangered   Species  Act. 

The  issuance  of  the  1995  Biological  Opinion  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  identified  a  number  of  recommended   actions  that  Bonneville  and  the  other 
Federal  action  agencies  must  pursue  to  avoid  further  jeopardy  of  listed  species. 
Transportation    of  young  salmon  will  be  decreased  and  spill  operations  will  be  increased. 
The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  s  recommendation    substantially  alters  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System  compared  to  the  1993  and  1994 
Biological  Opinions.    Their  reconmiendation    increases  the  priority  for  the  use  of 
reservoirs  for  fish  flow  augmentation   relative  to  power  production.    Priorities  previous  to 
die  1995  Biological  Opinion  were  on  the  order  of  flood  control,  power  production,  and 
then  fish  and  wildlife.  The  1995  Biological  Opinion  reprioritized  these  actions  in  the 
order  of  flood  control,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  then  power  production. 

In  1991,  the  priority  allocation  of  Federal  reservoir  storage  for  fishery  mitigation  was 
the  equivalent  of  30  percent  of  Federal  reservoir  storage.    Previous  to  the  most  current 
Biological  Opinion,  the  equivalent  of  70  percent  of  Federal  storage  was  allocated  to  fish. 
The  1995  Biological  Opinion  increased  this  allocation  to  the  equivalent  of  90  percent  of 
Federal  reservoir  storage.    It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  total  federal  reservoir 
storage  capability  amounts  to  only  about  30%  of  the  average  annual  runoff  of  the 
Columbia  River  as  measured  at  the  Dalles. 
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The  Endangered   Species  Act,  through  the  actions  called  for  in  the  1995  Biological 
Opinion,  also  called  for  additional  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  river 
operations  on  the  listed  species.    The  specific  actions  for  these  activities  are  still  being 
analyzed. 

The  Endangered   Species  Act  actions  called  for  in  the  1995  Biological  Opinion 
represent  an  annual  incremental   increase  for  fish  and  wildlife  expenses  in  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996  of  about  $100  million  and  $140  million,  respectively.    This  incremental 
increase  is  expected  to  grow  to  $188  million  in  fiscal  year  1998  and  $287  million  in  fiscal 
year  2001.  These  expenses  come  on  top  of  about  an  estimated  $326  million,  including 
$62  million  in  forgone  revenues,  for  fish  and  wildlife  actions  called  for  under  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Power  Act  and  previous  Endangered   Species  Act  required  actions  in  fiscal 
year  1994.   Actual  expenses  in  fiscal  year  1995  will  vary  based  upon  water  availability. 
Bonneville  s  total  fish  and  wildlife  costs,  most  of  which  are  related  to  the  Endangered 
Species  Act,  are  estimated   to  be  about  $404  million  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  $477  million 
in  fiscal  year  1996.   I  would  like  to  provide  the  following  tables  for  the  record  in  order  to 
provide  more  detail  of  these  expenses. 
(The  tables  follow:) 
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UPDATED  TO  INCLUDE  INCREMENTAL  COSTS  OF  NMFS  1995  BIOLOGICAL  OPINION 
(Withonl  Dnwdown  in  2001) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENEHGY 


CAPITAL   INVESTMENTS  W: 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE    lOUTLAYSl    1/  BPA 

ASSOCIATED  PROJECTS  (FEDERAL  HYD    COE 
TOTAL   CAPITAL   INVESTMENTS 


27.3  22.3 

345  6  835  5 

372.9  8S7.8 


PROGRAM  OPERATING  EXPENSES 


BPA  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  PROGRAM  lOUTLAYSl  1/ 
NON-E  S  A   ACTIVITIES  BPA 

ESA  ACTIVITIES  BPA  

SUBTOTAL 

BPA  POWER   PURCHASES   FOR   FISH  ENHANCEMENT    INETl 

U.  COLUMBIA    RIVER   WATER  BUDGE  BPA 

SPia   FOR   JUVENILEyADULT   PASSA  BPA 

FLOW  AUGMENTATION    4/  BPA 

REDUCED  FOREBAY  LEVELS  BPA 

ESA   ■    NMFS   FUND  lADD.  SPILL  FOR  BPA  

SUB  TOTAL    5/ 

ASSOCIATED  PROJECTS  (FEDERAL  HYDRO!    6/ 
O  &  M    LOWER  SNAKE  RIVER  HATCH  USFWS 
O  &  M  CORPS  COE 

O  &  M  BUREAU  Ihaicherv  •«.  FY  199    BOR  

SUBTOTAL 


55.9 
40.0 


52.6 
53.6 
106.2 


261.0 

266.0 

270.0 

145 

15.2 

15.7 

20.8 

20.8 

20.8 

irf 

1.5 
37T        - 

1.6 
38.1 

44 

46 

47 

PROGRAM  RELATED  FIXED  EXPENSES    : 
INTEREST  EXPENSE 
AMORTIZATION  EXPENSE 
DEPRECIATION  EXPENSE 
TOTAL  PROGRAM  RXEO  EXPENSES 

GRAND  TOTAL  PROGRAM   EXPENSES 


61.8 
281.3 


10O.4 
514.7 


135.1 
SS43 


U.  COLUMBIA    RIVER   WATER  BUDGE  BPA 

SPla   FOR  JUVENILE/ADULT  PASSAG  BPA 

FLOW  AUGMENTATION  BPA 

REDUCED  FOREBAY  LEVELS     8/  BPA 

ESA   •   NMFS   FUND  (ADD   SPIU  FOR  BPA 
SUBTOTAL    5/ 

TOTAL  -  PROGRAM  EXPENSES   &   FOREGONE  REVENUES 


THE  ACCOMPANYING  NOTES  ARE  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF  TIDS  TABLE. 
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Mr.  Myers.   How  do  these  costs  compare  to  prior  year  costs? 

Mr.  Hardy.   Total  Bonneville  fish  and  wildlife  costs  have  increased  from  roughly 
$150  million  in  fiscal  year  1991,  when  the  endangered   salmon  stocks  were  first  listed,  to 
$404  million  in  fiscal  year  199S. 

Mr.  Myers.   How  will  the  cost  of  compliance  with  the  Endangered   Species  Act  be 
allocated  between  the  ratepayers  and  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Hardy.   The  majority  of  the  Bonneville  expenses  related  to  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  are  funded  by  rate  payers.   Bonneville  has  analyzed  what  expenses  in  fiscal 
year  1995  and  in  future  years  should  be  allocated  to  fish  and  wildlife  project  purposes,  in 
accordance  with  section  4(h)(10)(C)  of  the  Northwest  Power  Act  of  1980,  which  calls  for 
Bonneville  s  fish  and  wildlife  expenses  to  be  allocated  to  the  multiple  purposes  of  the 
Federal  projects  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin.    For  any  amount  of  expenses  allocated 
under  this  legislative  provision  to  non-power  purposes,  we  expect  the  tax  payer  will 
accordingly  bear  this  cost.   Current  analysis  indicates  that  73  percent  of  the  expenses  for 
Bonneville  s  direct  fish  and  wildlife  program  and  power  purchases  for  fish  enhancement 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  rate  payers.   As  1  said  in  my  testimony,  Bonneville  will  be 
able  to  recoup  the  full  amount  of  the  4(h)(10)(C)  non-power  allocations  for  the  next  two 
years  and  a  substantial    portion  of  that  in  perpetuity. 

FEDERAL   AND  NON-FEDERAL    UTILITY  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Myers.   As  a  Federal  utility,  is  Bonneville  subject  to  any  types  of  expenses 
beyond  those  incurred  by  nonFederal   utilities? 

Mr.  Hardy.   Some  non-Federal   utilities  incur  expenses  that  are  similar  in  type  to 
those  of  Bonneville,  however,  as  a  Federal  utility  Bonneville  is  held  to  a  higher  degree  of 
accountability  in  terms  of  expenses  required  to  meet  Federal  environmental   concerns,  for 
example,  such  as  the  National  Environmental   Policy  Act  requirements   and  certain 
portions  of  the  Endangered   Species  Act.   For  example,  each  year  Bonneville  is  subject  to 
section  7  consultations  regarding  operation  of  the  Federal  hydro  system.   Such 
consultations  are  typically  not  required  for  non-Federal  utility  owners  of  hydroelectric 
facilities. 

In  addition,  as  a  Federal  agency  Bonneville  is  required  to  expend  more  to  meet 
Federal  standards  in  terms  of  payroll,  travel,  procurement  and  other  costs  of  doing 
business.   To  find  relief  from  some  of  these  additional  costs  was  one  of  the  main  reasons 
Bonneville  sought  to  be  a  Reinvention   Laboratory  under  the  National  Performance 
Review.    Bonneville  has  been  successfiil  in  getting  waivers  from  a  part    of  these  costs, 
but  needs  government  corporation  status  to  attain  permanent  relief  from  these  additional 
expense  burdens. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Myers.   Bonneville  has  funded  fish  and  wildlife  for  several  years.   Can  you 
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quantify  the  results  of  these  programs? 

Mr.  Hardy.    Bonneville  has  difficulty  quantifying  the  results  of  fish  and  wildlife 
investments   in  terms  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  fish  or  wildlife.   However,  over  the 
years  Bonneville  has  successfully  funded  numerous  fish  and  wildlife  activities  such  as 
construction  of  fish  hatcheries   including  the  Umatilla,  Colville,  Spokane  Tribal,  Sherman 
Creek  and  Cabinet  Gorge  fish  hatcheries.    Bonneville  has  funded  fish  passage  facilities  at 
Tumwater  Falls  and  Dryden  Dam  on  the  Wenatchee    River,  Three  Mile  Dam  on  the 
Umatilla  River  and  the  Wapato  Diversion  Dam  on  the  Yakima  River.    Major  fish  screen 
efforts  are  located  on  the  Yakima  River  basin  in  Washington  and  the  Salmon  River 
basin  in  Idaho.    Over  80,000  acres  of  wildlife  habitat  and  targeted  species  are  protected 
as  a  result  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  program.    The  goal  is  to  achieve  and  sustain  levels  of 
habitat  and  species  productivity  to  fully  mitigate  for  the  wildlife  losses  that  have  resulted 
from  construction  and  operation  of  the  Federal  and  non-Federal   hydroelectric  system. 

Bonneville  is  moving  ahead  to  meet  its  commitment  to  the  region  s  fish  and  wildlife 
by  forging  creative  power  arrangements    with  other  regions,  developing  innovative  water 
agreements   and  implementing  changes  in  hydro  operations   that  will  increase  fish  survival 
and  minimize  costs.   This  is  occurring  despite  a  prolonged  drought  that  has  compounded 
the  salmon  crisis,  giving  Bonneville  less  water  with  which  to  operate.    As  an  example  of 
the  drought  impact,  for  die  past  three  years,  Bonneville  has  imported  more  electric 
power  than  we  have  exported.    These  efforts  have  been  expensive.    Since  passage  of  the 
Northwest  Power  Act,  Bonneville  has  invested,  in  terms  of  expenditures   and  lost 
revenues,  over  $1  billion  to  protect,  mitigate  and  enhance  fish  and  wildlife.  The  annual 
addition  to  this  investment  continues  to  increase  in  size. 

Mr.  Myers.  What  percentage  of  Bonneville's  expenses  are  incurred  for  fish  and 
wildlife  programs? 

Mr.  Hardy.    Currently,  about  1  of  every  10  dollars  of  Bonneville  s  operating  expenses 
for  FY  1995  is  targeted  for  fish  and  wildlife  expenditures.    Bonneville  s  estimated  annual 
fish  and  wildlife  investment  for  fiscal  year  1996,  including  capital  investments,  purchase 
power  and  foregone  revenues,  ranges  from  about  $280  to  $355  million,  depending  on 
water  conditions.    It  does  not  take  into  account  additional   fish  mitigation  measures 
recently  proposed  by  the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  or  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service.   The  1994  Columbia  River  Basin  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Program  adopted  by  the  Council  in  December    1994  and  the  Biological  Opinion 
issued  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  earlier  this  month  on  operation  of  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System  call  for  increased  augmentation   of  flows  during 
juvenile  fish  migration,  increased  spill,  and  additional   structural  changes  at  hydroelectric 
projects  to  potentially  improve  fish  passage.    All  of  these  efforts  result  in  increased 
expenditures  or  lost  revenues  by  Bonneville. 


Mr.  Myers.   Are  diese  costs  similar  to  those  incurred  by  nonFederal   utilities? 
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Mr.  Hardy.   We  do  not  believe  that  they  are.    Bonneville's  fish  and  wildlife 
responsibUities  under  the  Northwest  Power  Act  and  the  impact  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  on  the  entire  water  resources  of  the  Federal  f)ower  system  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  produce  a  magnitude  of  costs  to  Bonneville  unlike  those  required  of  other 
utility  entities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.    Other  utility  entities  in  the  region  have  not 
made  available  to  Bonneville  the  nature  or  levels  of  their  fish  and  wildlife  costs. 


BORROWING    AUTHORITY 


Mr.  Myers.   Of  the  $3.75  billion  in  borrowing  authority  provided  to  Bonneville,  how 
much  has  been  used  to  date  of  each  increment  originally  provided,  how  much  has  been 
repaid,  and  when  will  the  borrowing  authority  be  depleted? 


Mr.  Hardy.    Bonneville  has  a  total  of  $3.75  billion  of  Treasury  borrowing  authority. 
An  initial  $1.25  billion  was  authorized   in  the  1974  Transmission  System  Act  and  another 
$1.25  billion  was  authorized   in  the  fiscal  year  1983  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations   Act.   Both  authorizations   are  usable  for  zdl  Bonneville  Federal  borrowing 
purposes.    An  additional  $1.25  billion  was  provided  by  the  1980  Pacific  Northwest  Power 
Act  and  is  limited  to  conservation  and  renewable  investments. 

As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994,  Bonneville  has  obligated  $2. 16  billion  of  the  first 
$2.5  billion  borrowing  authority  increments.    Since  fiscal  year  1974,  Bonneville  has  made 
payments  of  almost  $1.27  billion  in  principal.    Using  the  estimates  in  the  fiscal  year  1996 
Congressional  budget,  Bonneville  anticipates   fully  obligating  this  increment  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1998,  a  year  beyond  the  forecast  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget 
presented  to  Congress  last  year. 

As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994,  Bonneville  has  obligated  $746  million  of  the 
second  $1.25  billion  borrowing  authority  increment.    Since  1980,  Bonneville  has  made 
payments  of  $410  million  in  principal.    Using  the  estimates  in  the  fiscal  year  1996 
Congressional  budget,  the  increment  will  remain  available  until  well  after  fiscal  year 
2000. 


Mr.  Myers.  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  extend  the  use  of  the  borrowing 
authority? 


Mr.  Hardy.    Bonneville  is  exploring  initiatives  with  its  customers  and  constituents  to 
reduce  its  level  of  debt  financing.    We  are  identifying  reductions  in  capital  spending 
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through    the  application  of  a  capital  budgeting  process.    We  are  proposing  to  revenue- 
finance  about  $30  million  in  capital  investments  each  year  beginning  in  FY  1996.  In 
addition,  to  the  extent  allowable,  we  are  examining  the  shifting  of  costs  from  the 
Transmission  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  borrowing  authority  to  the  Conservation  and 
Renewables   borrowing  authority.    Lastly  we  are  considering  third-party  financing  of 
capital  investments  when  possible. 

To  remain  competitive  in  the  current  business  environment,  Bonneville  will 
vigorously  pursue  any  additional  opportunities   for  further  reductions  in  capital  spending 
that  may  arise. 


STATE  OF  ALUMINUM   INDUSTRY 


Mr.  Myers.  What  is  the  current  state  of  the  aluminum  industry  in  the  Northwest? 


Mr.  Hardy.   The  Pacific  Northwest  smelters  are  currently  operating  at  around  72 
percent  of  capacity.    Aluminum  prices  rallied  in  late  1994,  after  a  four-year  slump.    This 
price  rally  was  due  to  a  combination  of  strong  market  fundamentals,   institutional   fund 
investments,  and  the  Brussels  Memorandum    of  Understanding.     The  recent  drop  in 
prices  following  January's  high  was  a  result  of  large  withdrawals  by  institutional   fund 
investors.    The  Memorandum   of  Understanding    is  expected  to  erode  this  year,  which 
Bonneville  believes  will  result  in  higher  world  production  levels,  additional   institutional 
fund  withdrawals,  and  lower  prices.    Market  fundamentals    may  weaken  next  year  due  to 
an  expected  slowdown  in  the  economy.    Given  these  pressures  and  uncertainties,   the 
smelters  are  aggressively  seeking  to  pare  down  their  electric  power  costs.   The  newly 
deregulated   power  market  has  opened  up  new  opportunities    for  the  smelters  to  buy  from 
alternative  suppliers  of  power,  who  can  offer  low  and  steady  rates  to  the  smelters. 

Although  there  is  great  short-term  uncertainty,  aluminum  market  fundamentals   point 
to  a  viable  aluminum  industry  for  at  least  the  next  several  years. 


LOAD  AND  RESOURCE  FORECAST 


Mr.  Myers.  What  are  the  latest  load  and  resource  forecasts  for  power  in  the 
Northwest? 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Through  the  year  2000,  Federal  system  resources  are  forecast  to  be 
about  8,700  average  megawatts,  and  Federal  system  loads  are  forecast  to  range  from 
9,200-9,400average  megawatts. 


Mr.  Myers.   How  has  this  changed  from  last  year? 


Mr.  Hardy.    Relative  to  last  year's  forecasts  reported  in  Bonneville's  Pacific 
Northwest  Loads  and  Resources  Study,  the  most  recent  published  loads  and  resources 
forecast  reported  in  the  preliminary  rate  proposal  has  changed  notably.    Our  firm  load 
forecast  increased  by  300-500  average  megawatts  through  the  year  2000  due  to  changed 
assumptions  regarding  power  sales  contract  purchases  from  Pacific  Northwest  public 
utilities  and  direct  service  industrial  customers.    The  forecast  of  the  direct  service 
industries'  firm  load  increased  over  last  year,  offset  somewhat  by  the  decrease  in  regional 
public  utility  contract  purchases  due  to  changes  in  dedicated  resource  assumptions  and 
projected  load  losses  due  to  competitive  market  conditions. 

Bonneville's  forecast  of  resources  increased  by  75-175  average  megawatts  through 
the  year  2000.  We  incorporated    1994  Biological  Opinion  assumptions   in  hydro 
regulation  studies,  resulting  in  decreases  in  the  forecast  of  hydro  resources;  the  1995 
Biological  Opinion  was  not  available  when  the  studies  were  made.    Decreases   in  the 
forecast  of  hydro  resources  were  offset  by  increases  in  Federal  non-utility  generation. 

Relative  to  the  results  of  last  year's  analysis,  the  loads  and  resources  situation 
worsened  through  the  year  2000  because  the  increase  in  forecast  loads  exceeded  the 
increase  in  forecasted  resources. 


SCIENCE  EDUCATION    PROGRAM 


Mr.  Myers.  Why  is  Bonneville  proposing  to  spend  $1,250,000 on  science  education 
programs  in  fiscal  19%. 


Mr.  Hardy.    Bonneville  s  science  education  program  activities  help  increase  the 
interest  in  and  supply  of  scientists  and  engineers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  outside  the 
region.   This  will  ultimately  benefit  Bonneville  and  the  country. 


Mr.  Myers.  What  types  of  education  programs  are  funded? 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Funding  includes  $750,000  for  K-12  education  outreach  activities  and 
$500,000  for  Junior  Federal  Fellowship  and  college  cooperative  education  programs. 
Examples  of  K-12  programs  include  Fish  and  Wildlife  Education  Programs,  Conservation 
&  Resource   Planning  Education   Programs,  At-Risk  Student  Employment,  and  Science 
Bowls. 


Mr.  Myers.    Is  this  activity  an  appropriate    function  for  a  Federal  power  marketing 
administration? 


Mr.  Hardy.    Yes,  it  is  appropriate    for  Bonneville  to  fund  science  education  in  the 
interests  of  our  mission  and  as  a  responsibility  of  a  Federal  government  agency. 
Bonneville  s  science  education  program  is  carried  out  in  concert  with  and  support  of  the 
Science  Education   Enhancement    Act  of  1991  which  guides  die  Department   of  Energy  s 
science  education  efforts. 


Mr.  Myers.   Are  the  costs  paid  by  the  ratepayers? 


Mr.  Hardy.    All  of  the  costs  for  science  education  are  funded  from  the  Bonneville 
fund  and  are  paid  by  Bonneville  s  ratepayers.    There  are  no  taxpayer  moneys  supporting 
Bonneville  s  science  education  activities. 


LOAN  PROGRAM 


Mr.  Myers.   Please  describe  the  loan  guarantee  program  Bonneville  is  proposing  in 
fiscal  year  1996. 


Mr.  Hardy.    The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  proposes  die  use  of  up  to  $29  million  in 
direct  loan  auUiority  which  was  conferred  on  Bonneville  by  the  Northwest  Power  Act  in 
1980.  The  proposed  loan  program  is  important  to  Bonneville's  conservation  reinvention. 
It  provides  for  loans  to  customers  to  make  investments  to  implement  demand-side 
management    measures,  that  is,  energy  conservation.     The  loans  provide  alternative 
financing  options  to  customers  acquiring  energy  efficiencies  in  the  future  without 
traditional   Bonneville  incentives.    The  loans  would  be  repaid  to  Bonneville  over  time. 
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The  loans  to  Bonneville  utilities  are  a  transition  tool  to  aid  the  customer  utilities  in 
meeting  unfunded  conservation  targets  as  Bonneville's  rate-based  conservation  programs 
are  phased  out.    In  developing  the  program  we  asked  customers  what  it  would  take  to 
make  Bonneville's  conservation  reinvention  work  and  they  supported  the  creation  of  a 
loan  fund  from  Bonneville  that  could  fund  local  conservation  programs. 

Bonneville  is  obligated  to  meet  the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council's  Energy  Plan 
targets  for  energy  conservation.    Direct  loans  provide  an  enabling  mechanism  to  utilities 
that  minimizes  near-term  fiscal  impacts  on  Bonneville.    The  return  of  funds  to 
Bonneville  improves  Bonneville's  fmancial  position  while  meeting  this  primary  mandate 
to  achieve  energy  conservation.    Some  utilities  in  Bonneville'  service  territory  are 
prohibited  by  their  State  law  from  using  internally  generated   funds  provided  by  their 
customers  to  make  consumer  loans  for  conservation  projects.    But,  they  can  loan  out 
money  from  other  sources,  such  as  Bonneville. 


COLVILLE  INDIAN  SETTLEMENT 


Mr.  Myers.   Please  describe  the  Colville  Indian  settlement  and  subsequent 
legislation? 


Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  result  of  new  legislation  passed  in  October   1994,  Bonneville  is 
responsible  for  making  payments  to  the  Confederated   Colville  Tribes  in  settlement  of  a 
long-standing  lawsuit.   At  the  time  the  dam  was  built,  the  Tribes  were  promised  a  share 
of  Grand  Coulee  revenues  to  compensate   them  for  land  that  they  lost  as  a  result  of  die 
Federal  Government  s  construction  of  the  dam. 

The  legislation  calls  for  the  Federal  Government   Judgment  Fund  to  make  a  lump 
sum  payment  of  $53  million  to  the  Tribe,  and  for  Bonneville  to  make  an  initial  annual 
payment  of  $15.3  million  in  FY  1996  and  amounts  thereafter   which  are  tied  to  the  actual 
generation  of  the  dam  and  Bonneville  s  rates. 

The  legislation  also  calls  for  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  be  responsible  for  30  percent  of 
the  total  amount  paid  to  the  Tribes.   Therefore,  the  legislation  calls  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  give  Bonneville  a  credit  for  a  portion  of  the  amount  of  Bonneville  s 
payments  beginning  in  FY  2000. 


Mr.  Myers.   How  does  that  settlement   impact  Bonneville  funding  and  the  annual 
Treasury  payment? 
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Mr.  Hardy.    Bonneville  s  portion  of  the  annual  payment  is  to  be  funded  from 
Bonneville  revenues.    As  called  for  in  the  legislation,  however,  the  U.S.  Treasury  is 
directed  to  give  Bonneville  a  credit  for  a  portion  of  the  amount  of  Bonneville  s  payments 
beginning  in  FY  2000. 


REPAYMENT 


Mr.  Myers.   How  much  was  credited  to  Bonneville's  repayment  to  Treasury  for  fish 
costs  in  fiscal  year  1994,  and  proposed  for  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996? 


Mr.  Hardy.    At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994,  Bonneville  recouped  $18.7  million  of 
costs  expended  that  were  allocated  to  the  non-power  purposes.    Based  on  the  latest 
information,  the  proposed  recouping  of  non-power  fish  costs  for  fiscal  year  1995  and 
1996  is  $60  million  per  year.   The  amount  will  be  based  on  actual  costs  incurred  and  may 
vary  from  the  estimate. 


Mr.  Myers.  What  is  the  legal  authority  for  crediting  repayment  costs  for  activities 
which  would  normally  require  an  annual  appropriation? 


Mr.  Hardy:    Bonneville  uses  section  4(h)(10)(C)  of  the  Northwest  Power  Act  of  1980 
[Public  Law  No.  96-501]  as  its  express  authority  for  recouping  mitigation  costs  incurred 
on  behalf  of  non-power  hydro  project  purposes.    As  1  stated  in  my  testimony,  this  in 
essence  eliminates  a  cross  subsidy  that  Bonneville  has  been  providing  other  river  users, 
and  I  believe,  does  not  require  an  appropriation.     We  intend  to  include  in  future  budgets 
an  estimate  of  the  4(h)(10)(C)  credit  so  that  it  is  clearly  visible  to  the  Committee. 


MITCHELL  ACT  HATCHERIES 


Mr.  Myers.   Please  describe  the  budget  proposal  for  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration   transfer  for  the  Mitchell  Act  Hatcheries. 


Mr.  Hardy.  During  FY  1996,  the  administration   will  propose  legislation  which  would 
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transfer  funding  responsibility  for  the  Mitchell  Act  Hatcheries  to  Bonneville,  and  allow 
Bonneville  to  pay  those  costs  from  rate-payer  generated  revenues.    Responsibility  for 
funding  is  proposed  to  begin  in  FY  1996  at  an  additional  cost  of  $14.1  million  annually 
through  FY  2000. 

Bonneville  s  FY  1996  Congressional  budget  includes  revenues  for  fiscal  years  19% 
through  2000  to  fund  the  Mitchell  Act  Hatcheries.    The  additional  cost  of  $14.1  million 
per  year  is  included  in  the  budget  as  a  negative  appropriation.     Budget  tables  which 
indicate  both  net  budget  authority  and  net  outlays  include  funding  for  the  Mitchell  Act 
Hatcheries. 

If  the  proposed  legislation  is  enacted,  Bonneville  would  most  likely  treat  the  funding 
of  the  Mitchell  Act  Hatcheries   in  the  same  manner  it  treats  funding  for  the  Lower  Snake 
River  Compensation   Plan  Hatcheries,  as  an  obligation  and  outlay  under  associated 
projects  cost  expense. 


SOUTHEASTERN    POWER  ADMINISTRATION 


PERFORMANCE    MEASURES 


Mr.  Myers.   Your  budget  last  year  included  several  performance  measurements. 
How  do  your  fiscal  year  1994  activities  rank  against  each  measurement? 


Mr.  Jourolmon.    The  FY  1994  accomplishments   for  our  four  performance  measures 
are  as  follows: 

The  comparison  of  actual  to  estimated  repayments  is  minus  7  percent  due  to  less 
than  average  water  conditions. 

In  the  comparison  of  rates  with  consumer  price  index,  rates  are  slighdy  higher  than 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  because  of  the  increased  wheeling  charge  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

In  the  comparison  of  transmission  rates  with  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  transmission 
rates  have  increased  slightly  less  than  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Southeastern  had  capacity  outages  all  year.  The  maximum  was  350  megawatts  more 
than  available  reserves.  Under  contract  provisions,  no  interruption  credits  were  given  to 
the  preference  customers. 
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PRIVATIZATION 


Mr.  Myers.  What  percent  of  customers  would  experience  a  significant  rate  increase 
if  the  system  were  privatized?    Do  any  of  your  customers  receive  100  percent  of  their 
power  from  SEPA? 

Mr.  Jourolmon.    Southeastern   markets  capacity  and  peaking  energy.   Only  a  small 
portion  of  any  one  customer's  power  is  provided  by  SEPA.   As  a  result,  the 
Administration's  proposal  to  transfer  Southeastern   to  current  customers  for  the  net 
present  value  of  future  revenues  is  not  expected  to  result  in  retail  rate  increases. 


RICHARD    B.  RUSSELL  PROJECT 


Mr.  Myers.   What  is  the  status  of  the  Richard  B.  Russell  project? 


Mr.  Jourolmon.    Phases  1  and  2  of  the  environmental   testing  of  the  Richard  B. 
Russell  pump-back  units  continue  following  the  rigid  guidelines  unposed  by  the  U.  S. 
District  Court.   Two  of  the  four  pump-back  units  have  been  operated   in  both  the 
pumping  and  generating  modes  with  relatively  minor  fish  entrainment.     During  this 
testing  phase,  valuable  experience  has  been  gained  in  the  effective  use  of  various  fish 
deterrent  devices  and  operational   procedures. 

Definitive  marketing  discussions  must  be  delayed  until  after  the  successful 
completion  of  the  environmental   testing  of  the  pump-back  units  and  the  District  Court  is 
satisfied  that  fish  entrainment   will  not  be  a  problem  at  the  project. 


Mr.  Myers.   Do  you  expect  the  pumpback  feature  to  be  operational   in  FY  1996? 


Mr.  Jourolmon.    Phase  3  of  the  environmental   testing,  which  includes  all  four  of  the 
pump-back  units,  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  April,  1995.   If  die  present  schedule  holds  and 
the  District  Court  accepts  the  Corps  of  Engineers  proposals  on  protecting  fish  duriijg 
pumping  operations,  the  pump-back  units  will  become    commercial  available  by  May, 
1996. 
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Mr.  Myers.   Does  your  budget  contain  sufficient  funds  to  operate  this  feature? 


Mr.  Jourolmon.    There  are  no  funds  included  in  the  budget  to  fund  this  feature. 
Southeastern   plans  for  the  customers  to  purchase  pumping  power  directly  from  a  utility. 
We  will  make  arrangements   with  a  commercial  bank  or  trust  fund,  using  preference 
customers'  funds,  to  provide  funding  for  the  purchase  of  pumping  power.   The  account 
will  be  replenished   from  funds  supplied  by  such  customers  when  pumping  power  is 
delivered  to  the  preference  customers. 


NEGOTIATIONS    WITH  SOUTHERN    COMPANY 


Mr.  Myers.  What  is  the  status  of  negotiations  with  the  Southern  Company  for 
continuation  of  wheeling  and  other  services  for  the  Georgia-Alabama-South    Carolina 
system  of  projects? 


Mr.  Jourolmon.    Our  existing  contracts  with  the  Southern  Companies,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Subcommittee   Members,  that  includes  the  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  the  Gulf  Power  Companies,  are  extended  on  a  month  to  month  basis  as  we  continue 
negotiations.    Recent  negotiation  sessions  have  been  encouraging,  and  we  anticipate 
having  a  negotiated  settlement  within  the  next  few  months.    In  the  event  negotiations  are 
not  successfully  concluded,  we  will  file  with  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC)  for  a  settlement,  and  we  will  pay  an  amount  determined   by  FERC. 


Mr.  Myers.    How  will  these  additional  costs  be  paid  for? 


Mr.  Jourolmon.    Southeastern   is  planning  to  obtain  funds,  where  possible,  by  having 
the  preference  customers  in  the  Southern  Companies  area  pay  the  Southern  Companies 
direcdy  for  transmission  and  control  area  services. 


OFFICE  SPACE 


Mr.  Myers.   In  your  testimony  last  year,  you  referred  to  new  office  space  for 


Southeastern.     What  progress  has  been  made? 


Mr.  Jourolmon.  As  a  result  of  the  Administration's  proposal  to  privatize  SEPA  at 
the  end  of  FY  1997,  future  office  space  requirements  are  being  reviewed.  At  this  time, 
we  are  not  able  to  give  GSA  a  long-term  commitment  on  the  need  for  office  space. 


Mr.  Myers.   Does  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  include  funding  for  new  office  space? 


Mr.  Jourolmon.    The  FY  1996  budget  does  not  include  any  funding  for  the  new 
office  space. 


IMPACT  OF  BUDGET   CONSTRAINTS 


Mr.  Myers.   Are  any  of  your  projects  restricted  from  generating  at  full  potential  due 
to  lack  of  maintenance? 


Mr.  Jourolmon.    Southeastern    is  interested   in  ensuring  that  appropriate    levels  of 
funding  are  provided  for  operations  and  maintenance   activities  at  Federal  hydroelectric 
facilities.    Beginning  in  1990,  numerous  generating  unit  outages  have  occurred,  resulting 
in  capacity  interruptions,   reductions  in  Southeastern's   revenues,  and  requirements    for 
Southeastern 's   customers  to  purchase  higher  cost  replacement   capacity.    The  extended 
periods  of  time  that  the  generating  units  have  remained  out-of-service  is  directly  related 
to  Corps  of  Engineers'  delays  in  providing  funds  for  the  required  repairs  and 
maintenance.     The  delays  in  funding  have  resulted  in  higher  costs  for  the  customers. 
The  customers  must  purchase  expensive  replacement   capacity  in  the  short-term  and 
ultimately  have  to  pay  higher  rates  to  Southeastern    in  the  long-term,  due  to  the 
reduction  in  Southeastern's   revenues  during  the  extended  outages.    Some  of  the  projects 
in  die  Georgia- Alabama-South    Carolina  System  remain  de-rated   in  generating  capability 
and  have  been  in  such  a  condition  since  March  of  1992,  awaiting  sufficient  funding  for 
rewinding  of  the  generating  units. 


Mr.  Myers.   Are  your  customers  willing  to  fund  additional  costs  for  maintenance 
directly? 
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Mr.  Jourolmon.    The  preference  customers  may  be  willing  to  fund  some  of  the 
rehabilitation   and  improvements  at  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  projects.    The  preference 
customers  may  want  to  provide  up-front  financing  for  some  of  these  improvements  and 
project  rehabilitations   to  secure  a  reliable  allotment  of  power  from  the  projects. 
Southeastern    is  considering  operating  with  a  commercial  bank  or  trust  fund  to  hold 
preference  customers'  funds  until  the  Corps  can  expend  them. 


Mr.  Myers.   Does  this  include  upgrades? 


Mr.  Jourolmon.    Yes,  this  would  include  upgrades. 


Mr.  Myers.   Southeastern   does  not  own  or  operate  any  transmission  or  generating 
facilities,  but  markets  the  power  produced  from  Federal  hydroelectric  projects 
throughout  the  Southeast.    Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  Federal  government  to  perform 
this  function? 


Mr.  Jourolmon.    The  Administration  has  determined   that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
Federal  government  to  market  the  power  at  Federal  hydroelectric  projects  and, 
therefore,  is  planning  to  transfer  ownership  out  of  Federal  control. 


PURCHASE    POWER  AND  WHEELING 


Mr.  Myers.   What  items  are  included  in  your  purchase  power  and  wheeling 
activities? 


Mr.  Jourolmon.    Southeastern    Power  Administration's  purchase  power  and  wheeling 
activity  includes  purchasing  transmission  or  wheeling  services  from  area  utilities  to 
deliver  power  to  its  customers.    Southeastern   also  purchases  limited  amounts  of  energy 
to  firm  up  the  power  and  to  provide  energy  for  pumping  purposes. 


Mr.  Myers.   Why  must  the  Federal  government  act  as  the  banker  for  the  purchase 
and  resale  of  power  for  the  payment  of  wheeling  costs? 
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Mr.  Jourolraon.    The  Administration   has  determined   that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
Federal  government  to  act  as  the  banker  for  the  purchase  and  resale  of  power  and  is 
planning  to  transfer  function  to  the  preference  customers. 


Mr.  Myers.   Are  there  other  funding  alternatives? 


Mr.  Jourolmon.    To  fund  the  purchase  power  and  wheeling  activity.  Southeastern    is 
giving  consideration  to  several  alternatives.    Utilizing  bill  crediting,  Southeastern   will 
negotiate  new  contracts  as  they  expire  for  providing  for  transmission  services  to  be  paid 
directly  by  the  preference  customers  to  the  utilities  providing  the  preference  customers' 
services.    Soudieastern    is  also  considering  arranging  with  a  commercial  bank  or  trust 
fund,  using  preference  customers'  funds,  to  provide  funding  for  the  purchase  of  pumping 
power.   The  account  will  be  replenished   from  funds  supplied  by  such  customers  when 
pumping  power  is  delivered  to  the  preference  customers.    These  funding  alternatives 
have  die  potential  of  greatly  reducing  Southeastern's  budget. 


UNOBLIGATED    BALANCES 


Mr.  Myers.  Why  does  Southeastern   continue  to  carryover  large  unobligated 
balances  from  prior  years? 


Mr.  Jourolmon.    Southeastern   has  had  large  unobligated  balances  carried  forward 
from  prior  years  as  a  result  of  lower  than  anticipated   wheeling  and  purchase  power  buys. 
Also,  the  Carters  Pump  Back  Project  was  out  of  service  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
reducing  the  need  for  purchasing  power. 


SOUTHWESTERN    POWER  ADMINISTRATION 


RESERVOIR    LEVELS 


Mr.  Myers.   What  is  the  current  status  of  reservoir  levels  compared  with  average 
conditions? 
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Mr.  Reeves.    The  total  generation  from  the  projects  in  Southwestern' s  area  was  125 
percent  of  average  for  fiscal  year  1994  as  a  result  of  above-normal  rainfall  for  much  of 
the  year.   Generation   thus  far  for  FY  1995  has  been  152  percent  of  average.    The  24- 
project  system  was  100.5  percent  full  on  March  13,  1995. 


PRIVATIZATION 


Mr.  Myers.   If  this  system  is  privatized,  how  will  competing  demands  for  use  of  the 
water  system-flood  control,  hydropower,  recreation,  etc. -be  accommodated? 


Mr.  Reeves.    The  operation  of  the  projects  would  depend  on  the  conditions  of  the 
sale.    Under  the  Administration's  proposal,  the  Federal  government  will  retain  ownership 
and  control  of  dam  operations.    Competing  demands  will  have  to  be  worked  out  during 
negotiations  with  prospective  purchasers.    These  negotiations  would  necessarily  involve 
the  power  generating  agency  ~  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.    The  Department   of 
Energy  cannot  commit  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  any  specific  accomodation  of 
competing  demands. 


CARRYOVER    BALANCES 


Mr.  Myers.   You  have  had  large  carryover  balances  in  prior  years.   Are  you 
expecting  to  carryover  any  fiinds  into  fiscal  year  1996? 


Mr.  Reeves.    Southwestern  will  offset  its  FY  1996  budget  by  ^proximately  $514,000 
in  FY  1994  carryover  funds  and  prior  year  deobligations.    Carryover  balances  from  prior 
year's  Purchase  Power  and  Wheeling  program  have  decreased  significantly  due  to 
Southwestem's  use  of  energy  banks  rather  than  appropriated   funds  for  direct  power 
purchases. 


OPERATION    AND  MAINTENANCE   FUNDS 


Mr.  Myers.   Why  are  your  operations  and  maintenance    funds  increasing  by  7 
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percent? 


Mr.  Reeves.    Southwestern's  Operations   and  Maintenance    activity  increased  by  $1.3 
million  in  FY  1996  due  to  a  continued  focus  on  preventative  and  corrective  maintenance 
of  transmission  facilities  as  opposed  to  new  additions  normally  funded  in  our 
Construction  program.    The  Construction  program  activity  shows  a  decrease  of  $1.58 
million.    Due  to  a  large  Construction  program  in  FY  1994,  Southwestern's  routine 
maintenance    was  put  on  hold  while  resources  were  used  to  implement  Construction 
activities.    Southwestern  has  now  shifted  its  resources  back  to  the  routine  maintenance 
program  to  catch-up  on  the  implementation    of  our  five  year  maintenance    schedule  to 
assure  reliability  of  service. 


Mr.  Myers.   Your  testimony  states  that  you  are  "mandated  by  law  to  provide  a 
variety  of  services  and  to  meet  legal  requirements."    Please  explain  these  mandates  not 
included  in  section  5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 


Mr.  Reeves.    Title  VII,  Section  722  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  has  the  greatest 
potential  to  impact  Southwestern  operations  and  priorities.    This  provision  requires  open 
access  to  the  transmission  system  both  to  existing  and  new  transmission  customers.    Even 
though  the  requesting  customer  would  compensate   Southwestern  for  an  appropriate 
share  of  the  costs  for  these  services  or  new  construction,  it  still  may  be  necessary  to 
adjust  maintenance   and  operations  schedules  if  the  existing  facility  configuration  is 
insufficient  to  meet  customer  requirements.      The  EPACT  also  requires  transmitting 
utilities  to  provide  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  with  current  planning 
information  on  their  transmission  systems. 

The  Environmental   Protection  Agency  has  delegated  to  the  States  the  authority  over 
Federal  facilities  in  the  region.    Oil/water  separators  tied  to  secondary  containment 
structures  located  in  the  State  of  Missouri  have  been  classified  by  the  State  as  waste 
water  treatment   systems.   Southwestern   is  required  to  obtain  a  State  permit  and  to 
monitor  these  devices. 

The  following  proposed  amendments    to  current  Federal  regulations,  if  placed  into 
effect  as  proposed,  will  directly  affect  the  way  Southwestern  does  business:    Section  1 10 
of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act;  Phase  3,  Land  Disposal  Restrictions  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  Recovery  Act;  Missouri  Voluntary  Cleanup  Guidelines;   DOE 
Guidelines   for  Clean  Air  Act,  Section  608;  and  NEPA  Documentation    for  Threatened 
and  Endangered   Species,  Wetlands,  Farmland,  and  Cultural  Resources. 
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EMPLOYMENT    LEVEL 


Mr.  Myers.  What  is  your  total  employment  level,  including  temporaries  and  contract 
employees?    How  do  diese  levels  compare  with  5,  10,  or  20  years  ago? 


Mr.  Reeves.    Beginning  FY  1995,  Southwestern 's  total  employment  level  was  265  full 
time  personnel,  Federal(196  FTE)  and  contractor(49),  compared  to  258  Federal  FTE 
and  no  contract  personnel  in  1969.  This  level  reflects  an  increase  of  2.6  percent  over  the 
last  20  years.   This  slight  increase  is  reflective  of  the  50  percent  program  growth 
Southwestern  has  experienced   in  the  past  two  decades.    Southwestern  has  also  been 
given  additional   responsibilities   in  the  environmental,   energy  efficiency,  and  finance 
areas  stemming  from  the  National  Environmental   Policy  Act,  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of 
1992,  and  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act.   Considering  the  increase  in  program  and  the 
additional  responsibilities   stemming  from  legislative  mandates,  the  slight  increase  in 
Southwestern's  total  employment  level  over  the  last  20  years  was  needed. 


WESTERN   AREA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 


DEFICIT 


Mr.  Myers.   Your  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1994  shows  a  $238  million  deficit. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this  deficit  and  what  are  you  doing  to  eliminate  it? 


Mr.  Shafer.    Of  Western's  $238  million  deficit,  $172  million  or  72  percent  is  for  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program.    This  deficit  is  primarily  due  to  poor 
hydrogeneration,   which  resulted  in  high  purchase  power  expenses  and  reduced  revenues. 
Specifically,  several  years  of  drought  reduced  or  eliminated   "surplus"  energy  sales, 
thereby,  reducing  power  revenues.    Power  purchases  were  required  to  meet  contractual 
power  deliveries,  which  mcreased  expenses.    In  FY  1993,  flood  conditions  reduced 
generation  as  water  releases  from  the  dams  were  reduced  to  avoid  adding  water  to  the 
already  swollen  river  downstream.    The  net  generation  for  1984-88  averaged  12.5  billion 
kilowatt-hours.    In  contrast,  net  generation  for  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  was  8.8 
billion  kilowatt-hours  (kWh)  in  1992,  7.3  billion  kWh  in  1993,  and  10.6  billion  kWh  in 
1994. 

Rate  increases  were  completed  each  year  between  1990  and  1994  to  reduce  the 


deficit.   The  main-stem  reservoirs  are  now  at  normal  storage  levels,  and  generation  is 
projected  to  be  near  normal  in  1995  and  1996.  Over  65  percent  of  the  Pick-Sloan  deficit 
will  be  repaid  by  1997  and  100  percent  will  be  repaid  by  1998  upon  the  sale  of  Western. 

$51  million  of  the  deficit  is  for  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project.   This  deficit  was 
primarily  a  result  of  an  audit  adjustment  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994  which  transferred 
investments  that  should  have  been  reported  as  plant-in-service  during  previous  years. 
This  transfer  increased  interest-on-investment,    which  is  considered  an  aimual  expense, 
and  decreased  interest-during-construction,    which  is  a  capital  item.   The  resulting  deficit 
will  be  repaid  in  full  by  1997. 

The  remaining  $15  million  deficit  is  spread  among  Western's  other  power  systems,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table.    These  deficits  will  be  repaid  as  indicated  in  the  table. 

(The  table  follows:) 


PROJECT 


YEAR  DEFICIT  DEFICIT 

1$  REPAID  LiiMlLUQNS.  i-' 


Botilder  Canyon 

1998  3/ 

$     (9) 

Central  Arizona  (Navajo) 

10 

Colorado  River  Storage  Project 

1997 

(51) 

Fryingpan  Arkansas 

1996 

(3) 

Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  Intertie 

1998  3/ 

(4) 

Parker-Davis 

1997 

(5) 

Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 

1998  2/ 

(172) 

Seedskadee 

1998  3/ 

(3) 

Washoe 

1998  3/ 

_121 

Total 

$  (238) 

Column  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Navajo  short-term  has  $10  million  of  surplus  revenues,  inch 

Repaid  as  pan  of  PMA  sale. 


REPAYMENT    OF  DEBT 


Mr.  Myers.  Western  has  repaid  $2.2  billion  or  approximately  37  percent  of  its  $5.9 
billion  debt.  Why  has  your  percentage  of  repayment  been  declining.  Do  you  expect  this 
trend  to  continue? 


Mr.  Shafer.   The  percentage  of  investment  repaid  has  been  declining  due  to  a 
combination  of  factors.  Poor  hydrogeneration   has  reduced  the  revenues  available  for 
repayment.    At  the  same  time,  investments  have  been  made  to  replace  and  upgrade 
aging  power  facilities,  and  nonpower  investments,  such  as  irrigation  aid,  have  increased. 
For  example,  between  FY  1993  and  FY  1994,  $0.3  billion  of  Western,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,   and  Corps  of  Engineers  power  and  nonpower  investment  was  added  to  the 
cumulative  total  investment.  These  additional   investments  will  not  be  reflected  as  repaid 
for  several  years.  Therefore,  the  percentage  of  investment  repaid  decreased. 

However,  Western's  construction  program  is  decreasing.    This  decline  in  additional 
investments,  coupled  with  rate  increases  and  improved  hydrogeneration,   will  ultimately 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  investment  repaid.  Western  closely  monitors 
the  need  for  rate  adjustments  to  see  that  needed  adjustments  are  initiated  in  a  timely 
manner  to  accomplish  project  repayment.    The  power  marketing  administrations'   current 
repayment  methodology  is  purposefully  designed  with  flexibility  to  repay  more  than  the 
planned  level  of  investments  during  years  experiencing  good  hydrogeneration   and  to 
defer  payments  during  poor  hydrogeneration. 


BUDGET   CONSTRAINTS 


Mr.  Myers.     Has  the  operation  and  maintenance   of  Western's  transmission  facilities 
deteriorated    due  to  budget  constraints? 


Mr.  Shafer.    No.  Western  continues  to  accomplish  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  our  transmission  facilities  at  least  equal  to  industry  standards.    Increased  deterioration 
of  facilities  due  to  reduced  maintenance    dollars  has  been  avoided  by  an  aggressive  cost 
containment   program  and  the  use  of  improved  technology  in  power  system  components 
and  test  equipment.    The  technology  advancements   have  extended  maintenance   cycles 
and  reduced  maintenance   times.   Additionally,  as  opportunities   arise,  we  are  ordering 
equipment  with  self-diagnostic  capabilities.    We  also  share  specialized  equipment  such  as 
mobile  capacitor  banks  and  oil  reclaimers  among  Area  Offices  where  practicable. 


FALCON  AND  AMISTAD  PROJECT 


Mr.  Myers.  The  Department    is  proposing  a  new  account  for  the  Falcon  and 
Amistad  Project.    Please  describe  why  this  program  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Subcommittee's  jurisdiction? 


Mr.  Shafer.    The  Foreign  Relations  Authorization   Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995, 
directed  that  a  separate   fund,  known  as  the  Falcon  and  Amistad  Operating  and 
Maintenance    Fund  (Maintenance    Fund),  be  created  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
This  legislation  also  directed  that  the  Maintenance    Fund  be  administered  by  the 
Administrator  of  Western  for  use  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Section  of 
the  International    Boundary  and  Water  Commission  to  defray  operation,  maintenance 
(O&M),  and  emergency  costs  for  the  hydroelectric  facilities  at  the  Falcon  and  Amistad 
Dams  in  Texas.    Funds  for  the  O&M  were  previously  included  in  appropriation    requests 
of  the  Department   of  State.    The  program  is  transferred  to  this  Subcommittee's 
jurisdiction  because  it  is  now  a  Western  responsibility. 


Mr.  Myers.   Could  the  Falcon  and  Amisud  project  be  financed  through  other  means 
than  aimuai  appropriations? 


Mr.  Shafer.    Yes,  if  Act  authority  is  provided  for  direct  access  to  revenues  deposited 
in  the  Maintenance    Fund,  the  operation  and  maintenance   of  the  hydroelectric  facilities 
at  these  dams  could  be  financed  directly  without  annual  appropriations. 


Mr.  Myers.   Are  mechanisms  in  place  to  accomplish  this? 


Mr.  Shafer.    Yes.   The  Maintenance    Fund  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  has  been  established 
as  both  a  receipt  and  expense  account.    Western's  financial  management   system  could 
accommodate   such  a  method  of  operation.    We  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  this 
subcommittee    in  this  effort. 


CONTINUING    EMERGENCY    FUND 


Mr.  Myers.   Please  describe  the  status  of  the  continuing  emergency  fund?    Was  this 
fund  used  in  fiscal  year  1994? 


Mr.  Shafer.    The  Continuing  Fund  remains  available  for  use  by  Western  in 
accordance  with  the  criteria  established   in  the  Energy  Fund  Act  of  June  26,  1948,  and 
the  Energy  and  Water  Development   Appropriations    Act,  1990. 

The  Continuing  Fund  was  not  used  in  FY  1994  for  an  emergency.    The  last  time  the 
fund  was  used  for  an  emergency  was  in  FY  1993.  Outlays  totaled  $41,166  for  partial  cost 
of  repairs  to  the  Liberty-Coolidge  230-kV  transmission  line  at  the  Gila  River  crossing  in 
the  Phoenix  Area.    The  damage  was  caused  by  heavy  rains  and  subsequent  flooding 
conditions. 


Mr.  Myers.    Has  Western  used  the  continuing  fund  provided  in  fiscal  year  1990  to  be 
used  during  periods  of  below  normal  generation? 


Mr.  Shafer.    Yes.   Western  outlayed  $6.7  million  from  the  Continuing  Fund  in  1992 
to  fmance  power  purchases  for  the  drought-stricken  Central  Valley  Project.    It  has  not 
been  necessary  to  use  the  Continuing  Fund  for  below-normal  hydrogeneration   conditions 
since  then. 


ENERGY    PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT    PROGRAM 


Mr.  Myers.    Please  describe  the  status  of  your  energy  planning  and  management 
program? 


Mr.  Shafer.    The  proposed  energy  planning  and  management   program  (EPAMP) 
would  require  the  preparation   and  implementation    of  integrated  resource  plans  by 
Western's  long-term  firm  power  customers,  as  required  by  Section  114  of  the  Energy 
Policy  Act.    Under  Integrated   Resource  Planning  (IRP),  Western  customers  will  consider 
both  supply-side  and  demand-side   resources  as  they  plan  to  meet  their  resource  needs. 


In  order  to  provide  resource  certainty  in  support  of  quality  IRP,  Western  is 
proposing  to  extend  a  major  portion  of  its  hydroelectric  resources  to  existing  customers. 
Project-specific  resource  pools  would  be  created  from  unextended  resources  for 
allocation  of  power  to  new  customers,  such  as  Native  Americans. 

Over  the  past  year.  Western  has  made  significant  progress  in  development  of  the 
proposed  EPAMP.    A  draft  environmental   impact  statement  on  the  program  was  made 
available  to  the  public  in  late  March  of  1994,  followed  by  eight  public  hearings 
Uiroughout  Western's  service  territory.    The  proposed  program  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  in  August  of  1994,  followed  by  seven  public  meetings  during  the  90-day 
comment  period. 

In  response  to  public  concerns,  Western  has  committed  to  the  use  of  principles  of 
IRP  for  its  internal  resource  acquisition  and  transmission  planning  activities.    Western 
has  also  adjusted  its  policy  on  marketing  of  power  to  Native  Americans.    Under  the 
proposed  program  regulations.  Western  will  no  longer  require  that  Native  Americans 
create  tribal  utilities  in  order  to  receive  power  from  Western. 


ENVIRONMENTAL    AND  RECREATIONAL    ISSUES 


Mr.  Myers.   What  have  been  the  impacts  of  die  environmental   and  recreational 
issues  raised  over  the  last  several  years  to  Western's  hydropower  resources. 


Mr.  Shafer.    As  a  result  of  environmental   and  recreational    issues  raised  over  the 
past  several  years,  there  are  new  constraints  being  imposed  on  operations  of  Federal 
dams  across  the  country.   The  impact  of  these  changes  on  Western  will  be  to  reduce  the 
nonfirm  power  which  Western  is  able  to  sell  to  its  customers.    Provided  below  is  a 
summary  of  the  changes. 

Passage  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Protection  Act  in  1992  has  impacted  hydropower 
operations  at  the  1,356-megawatt  Glen  Canyon  Dam  on  the  upper  Colorado  River.   The 
Act  requires  that  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  be  operated   "to  protect,  mitigate  adverse 
impacts  to,  and  improve  the  values  for  which  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Recreational 
Area  were  established. "    Pending  completion  of  an  environmental    impact  statement,  die 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  began  operating  in  a  restricted  mode  in  August  1991,  using  somewhat 
moderate  flow  releases,  to  lessen  the  downstream  environmental   impact  of  dam 
operations.    A  final  environmental    impact  statement  and  draft  record  of  decision  were 
released  in  March  1995  widi  the  adoption  of  long-term  operating  criteria  anticipated  to 
occur  in  March  1996.  Western's  cost  to  replace  power  resulting  from  new  operating 
requirements   was  approximately  $16  million  from  August  1991  to  September    1994  and  is 
projected  to  be  $5  million  in  FY  1995. 
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Also,  I  will  list  a  number  of  other  environmental    issues  that  are  currently  under 
study  so,  at  this  time,  their  impacts  are  unknown: 

~  the  Recovery  Implementation    Program  for  Endangered   Fish  Species; 

~  the  environmental    impact  statement  on  the  Salt  Lake  City  Area  Integrated 
Projects  power  marketing  plan; 

-  the  biological  opinion  on  Flaming  Gorge  Dam; 

~  the  proposed  designation  of  nearly  2,000  miles  of  the  Colorado  River  as  critical 
habitat  for  4  species  of  endangered   fish; 

~  the  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation,  protection,  and  restoration  requirements   of  the 
Central  Valley  Project  Improvement  Act; 

-  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Services  and  the  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe  preparation  of  an 
environmental    impact  statement  and  report  on  mainstem  Trinity  River  fishery 
restoration;  and 

~  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  draft  environmental    impact  statement  and 
associated  technical  reports  for  the  operation  of  the  mainstem  Missouri  River  dams. 


APPROPRIATION    SURPLUSES 

Mr.  Myers.  DOE  reprogrammed  a  portion  of  Western's  fiscal  year  1994 
appropriations  to  other  accounts.  Do  you  anticipate  similar  "surpluses'  in  fisc 
19%? 


fiscal  year 


Mr.  Shafer.  Yes,  we  are  anticipating  savings  in  FY  19%.  Successful  customer  load 
management  activities  in  the  Central  Valley  Project  are  reducing  Western's  requirement 
for  purchase  power  and  wheeling  in  FY  19%.  Western  will  prepare  and  submit  an  FY 
1996  budget  amendment  as  soon  as  the  amount  is  determined. 


NAVAJO  TRANSMISSION   PROJECT 


Mr.  Myers.  What  is  Western's  proposed  level  of  funding  for  the  Navajo 
Transmission  project? 
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Mr.  Shafer.    Western  expended  $4.8  million  for  preconstruction   activities  (studies, 
field  data,  environment  studies,  etc.)  in  FY  1990  through  FY  1994  for  the  Navajo 
Transmission  Project  (NTP).    In  FY  1995,  no  Western-appropriated     funds  are  being 
obligated  for  NTP.  There  are  no  funds  requested   for  the  NTP  in  the  President's  FY  1996 
budget  request. 


SHASTA  DAM  TEMPERATURE     CONTROL   DEVICE 


Mr.  Myers.   What  is  the  status  of  the  Shasta  dam  temperature    control  device? 


Mr.  Shafer.    The  Shasta  Temperature    Control  Device  is  funded  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation    (Reclamation)    and  under  the  authority  of  the  Central  Valley  Project 
Improvement  Act,  which  designates  the  Shasta  Temperature    Control  Device  as  one  of 
the  many  projects  to  be  funded  out  of  the  Restoration   Fund.   The  total  estimated  project 
cost  is  $80  million;  of  that,  $31  million  has  already  been  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government.     Fiscal  year  1996  funding  for  the  Shasta  Temperature    Control  Device 
includes  $0.6  million  from  Reclamation's  appropriations    request,  and  $11.3  million  from 
the  Restoration   Fund. 

On  November  22,  1994,  Reclamation   awarded  the  Shasta  Temperature    Control 
Device  construction  contract  for  $63.7  million.    It  is  anticipated   that  construction  will 
begin  in  1995  and  will  be  substantially  complete  by  September    1996. 
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PMA  PRIVATIZATION 


Mr.  Rogers.    What  would  be  the  total  cost  to  the  Federal  government  of  privatizing 
the  Power  Marketing  Administrations?     Please  provide  a  total  amount  and  a  brief 
explanation  of  associated  costs  per  activity. 


Mr.  Nordhaus.    The  cost  to  the  Federal  government  of  privatizing  the  Alaska  Power 
Administration    is  estimated   to  be  $3.5  -  $5.5  million.    Cost  estimates  for  privatizing  the 
other  three  Power  Marketing  Administrations    (PMAs)  have  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  types  of  activity  included  in  a  cost  estimate  for  privatizing  the  PMAs  would  be: 
investment  advisor  fees,  employee  separation  benefits,  inventory  of  assets,  etc. 


Mr.  Rogers.  When  will  the  Department  of  Energy  submit  its  plan  on  privatization 
of  the  PMAs?  Please  provide  a  brief  but  specific  summary  of  the  plan  and  associated 
target  dates  for  privatization. 


Mr.  Nordhaus.    The  Administration's  bill  to  sell  the  Alaska  Power  Administration 
was  forwarded  to  the  Congress  on  April  7,  1995. 

For  the  privatization  of  Southeastern,   Southwestern,  and  Western  Area  Power 
Administrations,   the  Administration   plans  to  submit  legislation  on  PMA  privatization  to 
Congress  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Administration's  proposal  is  to  privatize  the  Alaska,  Soudieastern,  Southwestern 
and  Western  Area  Power  Administrations  between  1996  and  1998.  A  preferential  right 
of  purchase  will  be  given  to  existing  PMA  firm  power  customers,  meaning  that  existing 
PMA  customers  will  be  given  the  first  opportunity  to  purchase  the  PMAs  assets.  The 
sales  price  would  be  the  discounted  net  present  value  of  the  PMAs'  financial  obligation 
to  the  Treasury  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  The  discount  rate  would  be  the  Treasury's  cost 
of  borrowing  money  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

The  estimated  sales  prices  for  Southeastern,   Southwestern,  and  Western  Area 
Power  Administrations   are  based  on  an  earlier  calculation  of  the  net  present  value  of  the 
PMA's  financial  obligation  to  the  Treasury.    The  Alaska  Power  Administration   has  been 
included  to  be  consistent  with  the  budget  document,  but  the  sale  price  in  that  case  is 
based  on  the  previously  negotiated   sale  price  with  the  purchasers,  consistent  with  the  net 
present  value  concept. 

The  prices  on  the  table  are  estimates  that  must  be  refined  once  more  details 


concerning  the  privatization  can  be  explored  througii  a  study.  The  "Net  Revenues  Lost" 
column  represents  the  lost  principal  and  interest  payments  to  the  Treasury  in  the  five 
year  (1996-2000)  budget  scoring  window,  offset  by  the  reduction  to  operating  outlays. 

The  "Net  Revenue  to  Treasury"  represents  the  increase  in  revenue  the  Treasury 
would  receive  in  the  five  year  (1996-2000)  budget  scoring  window. 

I  will  provide  an  insert  for  the  record  summarizing  the  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale. 

(The  table  follows:) 


PMA  Privatization 

1996-2000 
(all  $  in  millions) 


Estimated 

PMA  Datg  tP  Privatizg  Sftlg  Prigg 

APA  end  of  FY  1996  $      85 

SEPA  end  of  FY  1997  909 

SWPA  end  of  FY  1998  612 

WAPA  end  of  FY  1998  2.863 

Total  $  4,469 


Net  Net  Revenues 

RgvgnMgs  lU>st    Tq  Treasury 

$    27  )  $      58 

431  )  478 

136  )  476 

194  )  2.669 

$  788  )  $3,681 


CHOICE  OF  PMAS  TO  PRIVATIZE 


Mr.  Rogers.  Why  did  the  Department  decide  to  privatize  some  PMAs  and  not 
others?  Why  did  the  Administration  not  propose  similar  activity  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority? 


Mr.  Nordhaus.    The  Administration   is  proposing  to  privatize  four  PMAs,  but  not  the 
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fifth  one  ~  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration   (Bonneville). 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  Administration   decided  not  to  propose  privatization 
for  Bonneville.    First,  unlike  the  other  PMAs,  Bonneville's  debt  burden  is  so  high  that  it 
is  not  an  attractive  offering.   Bonneville  carries  about  $16  billion  of  debt,  $6-7  billion  of 
which  is  associated  with  three  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System  nuclear  plants, 
only  one  of  which  is  complete.    In  FY  1994,  38  percent  of  Bonneville's  expenses  did  not 
produce  corresponding  revenues.    With  this  debt  load,  it  is  doubtful  that  a  satisfactory 
price  for  Bonneville's  sale  could  be  developed. 

Second,  any  potential  buyer  or  buyers  would  face  significant  environmental   cost 
uncertainties   and  risks  due  to  the  endangered   species  salmon  issues. 

Instead  of  privatizing  Bonneville,  the  Administration  will  propose  turning  it  into  a 
government  corporation  to  provide  BPA  the  opportunity  to  operate  in  a  more  efficient 
and  business-like  manner. 

The  Tennessee   Valley  Authority  (TV A)  is  not  a  part  of  the  Department    of  Energy, 
so  I  cannot  speak  to  that  part  of  your  question.    However,  I  would  note  that  TVA  has 
more  in  common  with  Bonneville  than  the  other  four  PMAs. 


IMPACTS  OF  PRIVATIZATION    ON  RATES,  BUSINESSES,  AND  SAVINGS 


Mr.  Rogers.    Is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  effect  that  the  privatization  of  the  PMAs 
will  have  on  rates  in  the  service  areas.    If  so,  please  quantify. 


Mr.  Nordhaus.    The  Administration   does  not  anticipate  any  rate  increases  as  a  result 
of  the  privatization  proposal. 


Mr.  Rogers.    What  will  be  the  effect  on  businesses  in  the  service  areas  if  the  PMAs 
were  to  be  privatized? 


Mr.  Nordhaus.  The  Administration  does  not  anticipate  any  rate  increase  as  a  result 
of  the  sale.  Therefore,  we  do  not  feel  that  there  will  be  any  effect  on  businesses  in  the 
PMAs'  service  areas. 


Mr.  Rogers.    What  savings  now  and  in  the  future  will  be  realized  if  the  PMAs  are 
privatized? 


Mr.  Nordhaus.    Savings  would  be  gained  now  and  in  the  future  as  the  Treasury 
would  be  receiving  lump-sum  payments  in  19%,  1997,  and  1998  from  die  proceeds  of  the 
sales.    As  ouUined  in  the  President's  budget  request,  there  is  an  anticipated   net  receipt 
to  Treasury  of  $3.7  billion  dollars  over  the  period  1996  -  2000. 

Ratepayers  of  the  current  PMA  customers  will  also  see  savings  over  the  long  term. 
Improved  efficiencies  achieved  through  local  control  and  the  new  owners'  improved 
ability  to  raise  capital  will  lead  to  improved  maintenance   and,  ultimately,  lower  power 
rates. 
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REPAYMENT    OF  DEBT 


Mr.  Fazio.  Are  the  PMAs  generally  required  to  repay  debt  associated  widi  the 
construction  of  hydropower  facilities  within  50  years,  and  are  they  adhering  to  that 
schedule? 


Mr.  Nordhaus.    Yes.    Department    of  Energy  repayment  policy  for  power  marketing 
administrations    requires  that,  unless  otherwise  prescribed  by  law,  the  Federal  investment 
must  be  repaid  within  the  average  service  life  of  the  facilities  or  50  years,  whichever  is 
less.     The  PMAs  have  made  all  required  payments,  and  present  rates  provide  for  the 
repayment  of  all  debt. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  Western  Area  Power  Administration 
currently  has  a  capitalized  operating  deficit  of  $238  million,  primarily  as  a  result  of  poor 
water  conditions  over  the  period  FY  1989  -  1993.  This  capitalized  deficit  must  be  repaid 
prior  to  making  other  prinicipal  payments  and  it  incurs  interest  at  current  Treasury 
borrowing  rates  while  it  remains  unpaid. 


GENERALLY    ACCEPTED   ACCOUNTING    PRINCIPLES 


Mr.  Fazio.    Does  your  PMA  employ  GAAP  to  depreciate   its  property,  and  if  so,  how 
much  accumulated   depreciation   on  utility  plants  in  service  did  you  report  in  your  1994 
Amiual  Report? 


Mr.  Nordhaus.    Yes.    All  PMAs  used  die  straight-line  depreciation   method  in  FY 
1994,  which  is  consistent  widi  GAAP  for  depreciating   its  property.    In  the  reports  of  each 
PMA's  independent    accountant,  the  auditor  stated  that,  in  die  firm's  opinion,  die  PMA's 
financial  statements   are  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 

I  will  provide  an  insert  for  the  record  showing  die  total  accumulated   depreciation   in 
die  PMAs'  FY  1994  Annual  Reports. 

(The  table  follows:) 
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Accumulated  Depreciation 

as  of  September  30,  1994 

($1,000) 

PMA  Amount 

APA  $    36,134 

BPA  2,620,473 

SEPA  349,658 

SWPA  262,106 

WAPA  1.511.430 

PMA  Total  $4,779,801 

DELOITTE   &TOUCHE   REPORT 


Mr.  Fazio.   The  Alliance  cites  a  Deloitte  &  Touche  report  prepared  in  January  1995 
that  "indicates  that  under  GAAP  reporting,  WAPA  lost  approximately  $250  million  in 
1993  and  $130  million  in  1992."  Mr.  Shafer,  are  you  familiar  with  this  Deloitte  & 
Touche  report?    Do  you  concur  with  the  Alliance's  conclusion  that,  under  GAAP 
reporting,  WAPA  would  have  lost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  1993  and  1992?   If 
this  conclusion  is  misleading,  please  explain  why  it  does  not  actually  reflect  WAPA's 
financial  position. 


Mr.  Shafer.    I  do  not  know  the  basis  for  the  figures  cited  by  the  Deloitte  and  Touche 
study.   1  have  not  seen  the  report  and  understand   that  the  report  is  preliminary  and  has 
not  been  released.    The  amounts  mentioned   are  not  consistent  with  Western's  financial 
statement   for  FY  1992  and  FY  1993.  The  audited  financial  statements   contained   in 
Western's  1993  and  1992  annual  reports,  WAPA's  consolidated   financial  statements 
display  net  revenues  (positive)  of  $26.9  million  and  $6.9  million  respectively. 
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Mr.  Fazio.   Mr.  Jourolmon,  isn't  it  true  that  Deloitte  &  Touche  conducted  the 
independent   audit  of  SEPA  in  1993,  and  didn't  they  issue  a  report  that  confirms  that 
SEPA's  financial  statements   were  "In conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles"? 


Mr.  Jourolmon.    Yes,  Deloitte  &  Touche  did  conduct  the  independent   audit  of 
SEPA  in  1993,  issued  an  unqualified  opinion,  and  found  SEPA's  financial  statements   to 
be  in  conformance  with  "generally  accepted  accounting  principles". 


BENEFITS  OF  FEDERAL   HYDROPOWER 


Mr.  Fazio.   The  Alliance  report  also  claims  that  only  "6  percent  of  the  population 
will  be  affected  by  die  sale  of  these  (PMA)  assets."  Is  this  accurate?    Approximately 
how  many  million  Americans  receive  the  benefit  PMA  power,  either  direcdy  or 
indirectly? 


Mr.  Nordhaus.    About  48  million  Americans  receive  the  benefits  of  Federal 
hydropower  marketed  by  the  Alaska  (300,000),  Southeastern    (19,000,000), Southwestern 
(6,000,000),  and  Western  Area  Power  Administrations   (22,900,000).  Although  the  PMAs 
provide  the  majority  of  these  rate  payer's  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  power  they 
consume,  these  48  million  people  are  about  20  percent  of  the  American  public.   This 
total  excludes  people  who  benefit  from  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  because  the 
Administration    is  not  proposing  that  Bonneville  be  sold. 

However,  Bonneville  meets  about  50%  of  the  power  needs  of  nearly  3  million 
people  within  the  Pacific  Northwest.    Bonneville  also  provides  on  average  about  1.8 
percent  of  the  load  of  our  California  utility  customers.    These  Californian  utilities  serve 
approximately  26  million  people,  which  is  two-thirds  of  the  total  population  of  California. 

Bonneville  also  provides  indirect  payments  to  the  people  served  by  investor-owned 
utilities  widiin  the  Pacific  Northwest  through  the  Residential   Exchange  program 
established  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric  Power  Planning  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1980.  The  Residential    Exchange  program  reaches  about  6  million  people  served  by 
panicipating  private  utilities. 


Mr.  Fazio.   This  same  report  claims  that  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  municipally 
owned  electric  utilities  pay  die  PMAs  "  1  to  2  cents  per  kWh  for  power  which  they  sell  for 
4  to  9  cents  per  kWh. "  Is  this  accurate? 
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Mr.  Nordhaus.    It  is  true  that  a  number  of  public  power  systems  purchase  PMA 
power  at  1  to  2  cents  per  kWh  wholesale  and  sell  power  to  their  end-use  customers  at 
rates  ranging  from  4  to  9  cents  per  kWh  retail.    However,  the  difference  between 
wholesale  purchase  prices  and  retail  sale  prices  is  noL  profit  but,  rather,  reflects  other 
costs  incurred  by  these  nonprofit  organizations.    These  other  costs  include:  the  cost  of 
power  generated   at  their  own  facilities  or  purchased  from  non-PMA  suppliers, 
transmission  and  distribution  costs,  metering  costs,  and  general  administrative  costs  such 
as  salaries  and  overhead. 

Generally,  the  PMAs  do  not  allow  their  power  to  be  resold  at  wholesale  by  the 
purchasing  utilities,  except  member-based   associations  who  resell  to  their  members,  such 
as  generaton  and  transmission  cooperatives.    The  contracts  the  PMAs  have  with  their 
customers  contain  a  provision  prohibiting  this. 
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PMA  PRIVATIZATION 


Mr.  Chapman.    Concerns  have  been  raised  that  the  sale  of  the  PMAs  would  reduce 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  diminish  competition  and  increase  electric  rates  for 
millions  of  Americans.    Can  you  comment  on  these  concerns? 


Mr.  Nordhaus.    I  am  aware  of  these  concerns,  but  believe  they  are  unfounded  as 
regards  the  Administration's  privatization  proposal. 

First,  the  Administration's  proposal  does  noL  reduce  the  value  of  net  revenues 
received  by  the  Federal  Treasury.    The  Administration   is  committed  to  a  sales  price  for 
PMA  assets  that  equals  the  net  present  value  of  the  annual  stream  of  interest  and 
principal  payments  that  the  Treasury  would  otherwise  receive.    Usmg  the  long-term 
Treasury  borrowing  costs  as  the  discount  rate  for  this  payment  stream  ensures  that  the 
Treasury  and  Federal  taxpayers,  are  kept  whole. 

Second,  competition  in  the  electric  utility  industry  should  be  unaffected,  or  even 
increased,  by  the  Administration's  privatization  proposal.    This  is  because  the 
Administration's  concept  is  to  give  the  existing  firm  power  customers  of  the  PMAs  first 
preference  to  buy  the  PMA  assets.   The  Administration  believes  the  generally  small 
public  power  utilities  who  purchase  PMA  assets  may  be  better  able  to  compete  because 
these  utilities  can  improve  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  PMA  assets  once  they  are 
removed  from  burdensome   Federal  administrative  rules.    In  addition,  these  utilities  are 
under  local  control  and  can  ensure  that  the  PMA  assets  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
their  customers. 

Finally,  electric  rates  for  the  existing  firm  power  customers  of  the  PMAs  should  not 
change  if  these  customers  buy  the  PMA  assets,  as  the  Administration   proposes.    This  is 
because  a  sales  price  based  on  the  net  present  value  of  the  PMA's  financial  obligation  to 
the  Treasury,  coupled  with  operating  efficiencies,  should  allow  local  utility  customers  of 
the  PMAs  to  buy  PMA  assets  without  incurring  any  additional  net  expenses. 


Mr.  Chapman.    Your  testimony  states  that  your  proposal  includes  preferential   right 
of  purchase  to  the  existing  customers  and  a  sales  price  that  is  based  on  the  existing 
revenue  stream.    Can  you  expand  on  these  provisions  of  your  proposal  and  how  they  will 
keep  the  electric  rates  from  increasing? 


Mr.  Nordhaus.    The  President's  proposal  is  to  offer  a  preferential   right  of  purchase 
for  these  PMAs  to  dieir  existing  firm  power  costumers.    The  sales  price  would  be  the 
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discounted  net  present  value  of  the  PMA's  financial  obligation  to  the  Treasury  at  the 
time  of  the  sale.   The  discount  rate  would  be  the  Treasury's  cost  of  borrowing  money  at 
the  time  of  the  sale. 

The  estimated  sales  prices  for  Southeastern,   Southwestern,  and  Western  Area  Power 
Administrations   are  based  on  an  earlier  calculation  of  the  net  present  value  of  the 
PMA's  financial  obligation  to  the  Treasury.    The  Alaska  Power  Administration  has  been 
included  to  be  consistent  with  the  budget  document,  but  the  sales  price  in  that  case  is 
based  on  the  previously  negotiated  sales  price  with  the  purchasers,  consistent  with  the 
net  present  value  concept. 

The  prices  on  the  table  are  estimates  that  must  be  refmed  once  more  details 
concerning  the  privatization  can  be  explored  through  a  study.   The  "Net  Revenues  Lost" 
column  represents   the  lost  principal  and  interest  payments  to  the  Treasury  in  the  five 
year  (1996-2000)  budget  scoring  window,  offset  by  the  reduction  to  operating  outlays. 

The  "Net  Revenue  to  Treasury"  represents   the  increase  in  revenue  the  Treasury 
would  receive  in  the  five  year  (1996-2000)  budget  scoring  window. 

The  Administration  plans  to  submit  PMA  privatization  legislation  to  Congress  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  a  detailed  privatization  proposal  can  be  developed  in 
consultation  with  Congress  and  other  interested  parties. 

I  will  insert  a  table  for  the  record  summarizing  the  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale. 

(The  table  follows:) 
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PMA  Privatization 

1996-2000 
(ail  $  in  millions) 


PMA 

Salp  Priw 

APA 

end  of  FY  19% 

$     85 

SEPA 

end  of  FY  1997 

909 

SWPA 

end  of  FY  1998 

612 

WAPA 

end  of  FY  1998 

2.863 

Total 

$4,469 

Estimated  Net  Net  Revenues 

Salg  Prig^       Rgvgntigj   Lp^t     To  Treasurv 

($27)  $     58 
(    431  )  478 

(     136 )  476 

(     1?4)  JJ^ 

($  788)  $3,681 


TIMING  OF  PMA  PRIVATIZATION    LEGISLATION 


Mr.  Chq)man.    When  does  the  Administration  plan  on  submitting  its  legislative 
proposal  to  Congress  to  privatize  the  four  PMAs? 


Mr.  Nordhaus.    The  Administration  plans  on  first  submitting  PMA  privatization 
legislation  to  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  a  detailed  privatization  proposal  can 
be  developed  in  consultation  with  Congress  and  other  interested  parties. 


PRIVATIZATION    LEGISLATION    AND  RURAL  ELECTRIC   COOPERATIVES 


Mr.  Chapman.    Will  the  Administration  be  working  with  rural  electric  cooperatives 
in  drafting  its  final  legislative  proposal? 


Mr.  Nordhaus.    The  Administration  has  been  meeting  with  a  number  of  interested 
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parties,  including  representatives  of  rural  electric  cooperatives,  as  it  develops  its  PMA 
privatization  proposal.  The  views  ot  many  groups  are  being  given  serious  consideration 
as  the  Department   drafts  the  legislation. 
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Statement  of  Robert  R.  Nordhaus 

General  Counsel 

The  Department  of  Energy 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcommittee 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

March  16, 1995 


Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  before  your  Subcommittee  today  on  the 
Administration's  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  proposal  to  privatize  the  Southeastern, 
Southwestern  and  Western  Area  Power  Administrations  (PMAs).  The  Administrators  of 
all  the  PMAs--  Alaska,  Bonneville,  Southeastern,  Southwestern  and  Western  will  deliver 
separate  testimony  on  their  FY  1996  budgets. 

The  Administration  is  committed  to  giving  a  preferential  right  of  purchase  to  the  existing 
firm  power  customers  of  Western,  Southwestern  and  Southeastern;  our  final  legislative 
proposal  will  reflect  this  commitment  The  preliminary  sales  prices  established  for  each 
PMA  in  the  Administration's  budget  are  based  on  an  estimate  of  the  net  present  value  of 
the  principal  and  interest  payments  that  the  Treasury  expects  to  receive  from  each  PMA. 
We  believe  that  privatization  that  includes  preference  and  a  sale  price  based  on  the 
existing  revenue  stream  will  make  it  possible  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  responsiveness 
of  the  PMAs  to  local  concerns  without  resulting  in  any  rate  increase. 

There  are  three  objectives  the  Administration  will  accomplish  by  privatizing  these  PMAs. 
First,  non-federal  entities  can  operate  and  provide  investment  capital  for  these  systems  in  a 
more  cost-efficient  manner  than  the  Federal  government  Burdensome  Federal 
procurement  and  personnel  rules  are  a  m^or  impediment  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
PMAs.  There  is  also  a  serious  concern  over  the  lack  of  Federal  funding  to  invest  in 
upgrading  and  rehabilitating  the  generation  facilities.  Allowing  capital  investments  in 
system  upgrades  and  repairs,  free  from  the  existing  fiscal  constraints  of  the  Federal 
appropriations  process,  could  solve  this  problem.  These  changes  will  assure  the  continued 
efficient  and  effective  utilization  of  these  valuable  resources. 

Second,  privatization  will  localize  control  and  make  these  PMAs  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  their  customers  and  other  local  interests.  This  Administration  is  committed  to 
reducing  the  size  of  government  and  allowing  local  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  people  most 
affected. 
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Third,  privatizing  the  PMAs  will  accelerate  repayment  of  federal  debt.  The  financial 
benefit  of  privatization  is  that  it  will  convert  long-term  PMA  debt,  currently  repaid  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  over  50  years,  into  a  one-time  payment  that  will  reduce  the  deficit  in 
1997  and  1998.  The  Administration  will  be  asking  for  changes  in  the  budget  scoring  rules 
so  PMA  privatization,  and  other  asset  sales,  will  "score"  as  budget  savings. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  sell  the  Southeastern  Power  Administration  by  the  end  of 
1997  and  the  Southwestern  and  Western  Area  Power  Administrations  by  the  end  of  FY 
1998.  The  revenues  from  these  sales  as  contained  in  the  President's  Budget  are  based  on 
an  estimate  of  the  net  present  value  of  the  principal  and  interest  payments  that  the 
Treasury  would  currently  receive.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  projected  sale 
proceeds  and  revenue  losses  which  would  result  from  this  proposal  for  the  period  through 
FY  2000. 


PMA  Privatization 
(all  current  $  in  millions) 

Estimated 

Revenues  Lost 

Net  Revenues 

PMA 

Date  to  Privatize 

Sale  Price 

thru  FY  2000 

To  Treasury 

APA 

end  of  FY  1996 

$    85 

$    -27 

$    58 

SEPA 

end  of  FY  1997 

$    909 

$  -431 

$   478 

SWPA 

end  of  FY  1998 

$   612 

$  -136 

$   476 

WAPA 

end  of  FY  1998 

$  2,863 

$  -194 

$  2,669 

Total 

$  4,469 

$  -788 

$  3,681 

Inany  pri 

vatization  proposal,  the  Administration  is  committed  to  g 

iving  preference  to  the 

existing  firm  power  customers  of  the  PMAs.  The  Administration  also  considers  the 
employees  and  contractors  of  these  organizations  as  a  valuable  asset  and  will  work  with  the 
purchasers  to  assure  a  stable  workforce  and  smooth  transition  from  Federal  control. 
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The  combination  of  giving  preference  in  the  sale  to  current  customers  and  a  sale  price  of 
the  net  present  value  of  the  PMA  debt  should  provide  the  benefits  of  privatization,  such  as 
improved  efficiency  and  local  control,  without  any  negative  impact  on  ratepayers. 

There  are  many  details  that  must  be  examined  and  addressed  with  any  privatization 
proposal.  The  PMAs  are  comprised  of  numerous  systems  and  subsystems  in  particular 
river  basins.  In  many  cases  it  is  likely  that  the  most  practical  way  to  privatize  will  be  to 
sell  each  river  basin  power  system  to  the  customers  that  presently  receive  firm  power  from 
that  system,  rather  than  selling  a  PMA  as  a  whole. 

Selling  the  PMAs  does  not  involve  selling  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  dams  from  which  the  PMAs  market  power.  It  is  our  intention  to  sell  only  the 
power  output  of  these  dams  and  the  transmission  systems  and  other  assets  owned  by  the 
PMAs;  this  would  have  no  effect  on  the  complex  operations  of  multi-purpose  dams  and  the 
many  other  important  needs  that  they  serve  such  as  water  supply,  flood  control,  navigation 
and  recreation.  However,  we  are  examining  options  which  would  allow  the  sale  of  the 
power  generation  equipment  as  well  as  other  options  which  will  assure  that  the  new  owners 
have  the  ability  to  make  certain  that  generator  maintenance  and  upgrades  are  performed, 
free  of  the  existing  federal  budget  constraints. 

Privatizing  the  PMAs  will  be  a  very  complex  transaction  that  will  require  considerable 
study  and  very  close  consultations  with  Congress,  PMA  customers,  affected  communities 
and  others.    The  Administration  plans  to  send  up  a  general  bill  directing  the  study  of 
PMA  privatization  as  soon  as  possible.  This  will  allow  the  necessary  detailed  studies  to  be 
performed  in  order  to  develop  final  legislation.  Such  legislation,  which  may  consist  of 
several  discrete  pieces  and  take  months  to  develop,  will  be  provided  to  the  Congress  later 
this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  remarks.   If  you  or  any  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
have  any  questions  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  them. 
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Statement  of  Michael  A.  Deihl 

Administrator 

Alaska  Power  Administration 

Department  of  Energy 

FY  1996  Appropriations  Hearings 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  present  Alaska 
Power  Administration's  (APA)  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  (FY)  1996  and  discuss  our 
programs  and  accomplishments. 

MISSION 

APA  is  responsible  for  operation,  maintenance,  transmission,  and  power  marketing  for 
the  Eklutna  and  Snettisham  hydroelectric  projects.  Eklutna  is  a  30  megawatt  (MW) 
installation  providing  roughly  five  percent  of  the  power  used  in  Anchorage  and  the 
surrounding  areas.   Snettisham  is  a  78  MW  installation  and  the  main  power  source  for 
Juneau,  Alaska's  capital  city. 

PROGRAM  OVERVIEW 

APA  is  requesting  new  appropriations  of  $4,260,000  to  continue  operations,  maintenance 
and  power  marketing  programs  in  FY  1996  for  the  two  Federal  hydroelectric  projects  in 
Alaska.   In  addition,  we  are  requesting  $542,000  in  operation  and  maintenance  services 
obtained  through  net  billing,  for  a  total  FY  1996  program  of  $4,802,000. 

The  request  provides  continued  adequate  funding  for  the  full  year  pending  authorization 
and  completion  of  the  proposed  APA  divestiture. 

ALASKA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAMS 

APA's  request  assumes  a  staffing  authorization  in  FY  1996  of  35  full-time  equivalents 
(FTE).  Approximately  half  the  permanent  positions  are  in  our  Juneau  Headquarters 
Office  and  the  balance  stationed  at  the  two  project  sites. 

Each  project  has  its  own  authorizing  legislation  providing  guidance  for  power  marketing 
and  repayment  and  providing  authority  for  managing  and  operating  the  projects. 

Although  the  Eklutna  and  Snettisham  Projects  were  authorized  and  developed  as 
essentially  single-purpose  power  projects,  important  developments  have  occurred  for 
fisheries  enhancement,  public  recreation,  and  municipal  water  supply  with  non-Federal 
interests  covering  investment  and  operation  costs. 
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BUDGET  SUMMARY 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

DIFFERENCE 

Operation  and 
Maintenance 

$  6,494,000 

$  4,260,000 

-$  2,234,000 

Emergency  Fund 

200,000 

200,000 

0 

Net  Billed 

1,130,000 

542,000 

-588,000 

Prior  Year 
Unobligated 

362.359 

0 

-362.359 

New  Budget 
Authority 

$  8,186359 

$  5,002,000 

-$  3,184,359 

REVENUES  AND  REPAYMENT  PROGRESS 

Actual  revenues  for  FY  1994  were  $10.2  million,  less  than  the  forecasted  $10.6  million. 
The  FY  1994  revenues  were  less  than  planned  due  to  warmer  than  normal  weather  in 
the  Juneau  market  area  accounting  for  lower  than  forecasted  firm  energy  sales.  APA  re- 
evaluated and  adjusted  the  future  sales  forecasts  for  the  Snettisham  Project.  The  new 
forecast  reflects  the  past  20  year  trends  in  weather  and  sales  experience  in  the  Juneau 
market  area.   FY  1996  revenues  are  expected  to  approach  $11.8  million. 

For  FY  1994,  revenues  covered  annual  costs  with  $6.6  million  applied  to  interest  and 
principal  payments.  The  principal  payments  of  $2,171,019  were  up  5.7%  over  plaimed. 

Overall,  the  two  projects  have  repaid  $42.2  million,  or  20.5%  of  the  total  Federal 
investment  including  replacements  of  $206.1  million. 

Our  current  system  status  and  the  recorded  sales  to  date  indicates  that  we  should  meet 
our  FY  1995  forecasted  power  sales. 

POWER  MARKETING 

Based  on  the  results  of  rate  sufficiency  studies  in  FY  1994,  new  wholesale  power  rates 
for  the  Eklutna  Project  were  placed  in  effect  on  an  interim  basis  in  FY  1994  to  maintain 
satisfactory  repayment  progress.  Final  approval  of  these  rates  was  received  in  early  FY 
1995.   Rate  sufficiency  studies  in  FY  1995  for  the  Snettisham  Project  show  that  a  rate 
increase  is  required  to  maintain  project  repayment.  Activities  to  develop  new  rates  are 
underway,  and  new  rates  are  expected  to  be  in  place  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 


Over  the  past  18  months,  APA  has  renewed  long-term  wholesale  firm  power  contracts 
with  all  its  customers.   In  addition,  a  wholesale  contract  for  surplus  power  from  the 
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Snettisham  project  was  signed  last  month.   With  this  action,  all  energy  from  both  APA 
projects  is  fully  allocated. 

NET  BILUNG 

In  FY  1994,  the  total  net  billing  utilized  in  support  of  APA  projects  was  $1,168,764. 
Snettisham  Project  total  was  $1,100,064.  This  included  substation  operators  for  $237,036, 
routine  transmission  line  maintenance  at  $117,043,  Snettisham  transmission  line  landslide 
for  $663,482,  $13,299  for  additional  line  maintenance,  and  $69,204  to  investigate  a 
serious  transmission  line  ground  fault  problem  that  caused  eleven  brief  area-wide 
outages.  The  total  net  billing  utilized  in  support  of  the  Eklutna  Project  transmission  line 
maintenance  was  $68,700. 

The  FY  1995  net  billing  amount  of  $1,130,000  includes  $530,000  for  normal  operations 
and  maintenance  activities  at  both  projects,  $556,601  of  to-date  Snettisham  landslide 
work  expenses  and  an  estimated  $55,000  for  remaining  minor  site  cleanup. 

The  FY  1996  request  for  $542,000  net  billing  authority  reflects  a  return  to  normal 
operations  and  maintenance  of  the  facilities. 

EKLUTNA  UNIT  WINDING  REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

The  FY  1996  program  includes  $400,000  to  complete  the  Eklutna  Unit  Winding 
replacement  program.  This  work  includes  final  re-assembly  of  the  generator  units  and 
needed  associated  mechanical  and  electrical  acceptance  testing.  The  units  cannot  be 
returned  to  in-service  status  without  this  work  being  performed.  The  Eklutna  unit 
winding  replacement  program  will  begin  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  FY  1995  with  contract 
award  and  will  continue  through  FY  1997.  Completion  of  the  replacement  windings  is 
necessary  for  continued  long-term  reliable  operation  of  the  plant  and  is  vital  for  meeting 
the  50  year  repayment  requirement. 

EKLUTNA  POWER  TRANSFORMER  REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

The  $678,000  Eklutna  transformer  contract  that  was  awarded  in  FY  1994  is  progressing 
on  schedule  with  an  installation  targeted  for  the  summer  of  FY  1995.  Completion  of  this 
replacement  program  will  help  to  ensure  another  40  years  of  reliable  energy  deliveries 
from  the  Eklutna  Project. 

NATIONAL  PERFORMANCE  REVIEW  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  support  of  DOE's  Strategic  Plan  and  the  National  Performance  Review 
recommendations,  APA  has  developed  a  Strategic  Plan  that  guides  the  agency  direction 
towards  a  quality  management-based  organization.  APA  continues  to  streamline  and 
reorganize  into  a  customer-focused  agency.  APA  has  reduced  supervisory  positions  by 
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70%,  acquisition  specialists  positions  by  75%,  and  eliminated  several  "no-value"  in-house 
reporting  requirements.  These  efforts  are  improving  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  our 
mission  by  increasing  employee  and  customer  involvement,  reducing  unnecessary 
oversight  and  eliminating  layers  in  the  decision  making  processes  by  empowering  the 
employees. 

TRANSMISSION  LINE 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  FY  1994,  the  Snettisham  transmission  line  reliability  was 
threatened  by  a  major  landslide  which  required  relocation  of  one  tower  and  modification 
of  an  adjacent  tower.  The  relocation  of  the  threatened  tower  out  of  the  landslide  danger 
zone,  modification  of  an  adjacent  tower,  and  the  conductor  re-installation  emergency 
repair  were  completed  in  FY  1995.  The  original  plans  called  for  completion  of  this  work 
in  FY  1994,  but  was  delayed  into  FY  1995  due  to  extremely  difficult  remote  site 
conditions,  hazardous  weather  conditions  that  prohibited  helicopter  site  access,  and 
several  unforeseen  challenges  such  as  the  discovery  of  an  underground  river  at  the  base 
of  the  relocated  tower  foundation.  The  tower  was  successfully  relocated  outside  of  the 
landslide  danger  zone  before  winter  weather  prohibited  site  access. 

MAINTENANCE 

All  facilities  remain  in  generally  excellent  condition  reflecting  adequate  funding  for 
maintenance  and  replacements  and  continued  success  in  those  programs. 

Progress  has  been  made  on  the  backlog  of  deferred  maintenance  requirements.  The 
backlog  has  been  reduced  from  $580,000  in  FY  1993  to  $430,000  in  FY  1994,  and  to  an 
estimated  $340,000  in  FY  1995.  The  FY  1996  request  includes  funding  to  reduce  APA's 
maintenance  backlog  to  $230,000  by  performing  right-of-way  clearing  and  repairing 
concrete  in  the  Crater  Lake  power  tunnel. 

ENVIRONMENTAL,  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 

We  are  making  good  progress  on  our  environmental  and  safety  programs.  In  FY  1994, 
over  70,000  hours  were  worked  without  any  serious  accidents,  lost  time-reportable  injury 
and  this  trend  has  continued  into  FY  1995. 

No  environmental  or  safety  violations  were  identified  at  APA  facilities  by  regulatory 
authorities.  As  in  past  years,  APA  operations  are  not  required  to  operate  under  air  and 
water  quality  permits  requirements.  Hazardous  discharges  to  the  air  and  water  are 
either  minimal  (non-regulated)  or  non  existent.  The  promotion  of  pollution  prevention 
values  is  a  highlight  of  APA's  environmental  quality  program.  APA  has  ojjerated  both 
facilities  (Snettisham  and  Eklutna)  as  conditionally  exempt  small  quantity  generators, 
which  are  exempt  fi'om  most  hazardous  waste  requirements. 
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A  purchase  order  was  issued  in  FY  1994  to  clean  up  spilled  non-PCB  transformer  oil  at 
the  Anchorage  Substation  in  the  amount  of  $23,700.  When  the  area  was  excavated  and 
tested,  it  was  found  that  a  much  larger  area  would  need  to  be  excavated  and  filled  than 
originally  planned.  The  additional  work  is  estimated  to  cost  $150,000.  A  formal 
competitive  bid  contract  is  planned  for  award  so  the  work  can  be  completed  in  the  FY 
1995  construction  season. 

APA  effectively  implemented  a  reuse  and  recycling  program  which  included  the  recycling 
of  19,000  pounds  of  batteries,  office  white  paper  and  computer  paper,  and  aluminum 
cans. 

APA  continues  to  work  with  our  customer  utilities  in  conservation  efforts.   In  FY  1994, 
our  joint  programs  to  replace  oil  and  wood  heat  with  renewable  hydroelectric  power 
saved  an  estimated  350,000  gallons  of  heating  oil  and  provided  an  additional  $137,000  for 
project  repayment.   In  addition,  APA  cooperated  with  a  customer  utility  on  a  long-term 
energy  conservation  plan  to  develop  system-wide  conservation  opportunities. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  PROCUREMENT 

During  FY  1994,  APA  awarded  95%  of  its  procurement  expenditures  available  to  the 
private  sector  to  small  businesses.  This  was  the  fourth  straight  year  that  APA  has 
exceeded  a  90%  or  better  small  business  award  percentage. 

PERFORMANCE  INDICATORS 

APA's  program  is  measured  by  seven  performance  indicators.  The  data  for  each 
indicator  is  collected  at  its  own  frequency  (i.e.  some  can  only  be  obtained  monthly, 
quarterly  or  annually).  Two  indicators  measure  generation  and  transmission  systems 
reliability,  four  measure  financial  status,  and  one  tracks  the  effectiveness  of  our  safety 
program.  This  data  is  compared  with  past  data  to  insure  APA  is  performing  in  a 
prudent  businesslike  manner  and  the  performance  indicators  remain  appropriate.  The 
results  are  pubUshed  in  APA's  annual  report.  APA  will  continue  to  look  for 
improvements. 

FUTURE  OBJECTIVES 

We  will  continue  to  emphasize  sound  operation  and  quality  maintenance  of  the 
hydroelectric  generation  and  transmission  facilities  to  ensure  the  continuity  of  long-term 
power  delivery  to  our  customers.  Over  the  next  three  years,  replacement  of  the  major 
electrical  components  at  the  aging  Eklutna  Project  will  be  the  priority. 

We  will  continue  to  support  actions  to  bring  APA  facilities  into  full  compliance  with 
environmental,  safety,  and  health  laws  and  regulations. 
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We  will  continue  to  cooperate  with  customers  to  promote  conservation  objectives  with 
emphasis  on  expanding  use  of  the  surplus  renewable  energy  from  the  Snettisham  Project 
displacing  fuel  oil  and  reducing  woodsmoke  pollution. 

We  will  continue  to  review  existing  rate  structures,  load  forecasts,  and  sales  contracts  to 
assure  that  revenue  levels  from  both  projects  fully  cover  the  repayment  requirements. 

Based  upon  quaUty  management  principles,  we  will  continue  to  seek  ways  to  increase  our 
efficiency  in  a  businesslike  manner,  therefore  meeting  our  customers'  needs  at  the  lowest 
cost  possible. 

While  APA  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Department,  our  customers,  and  members  of 
Congress  to  seek  authorization  for  divestiture  of  the  faciUties  and  closeout  of  the  agency, 
we  will  continue  to  plan,  operate,  and  market  the  power  to  protect  the  Federal 
investment  for  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers  and  the  taxpayers. 

DIVESTITURE 

Divestiture  legislation  was  introduced  into  the  103rd  Congress,  passed  by  the  House  and 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee,  but  the  session 
adjourned  before  final  action  could  be  taken.  APA  and  DOE  continues  to  work  with 
members  of  the  104th  Congress  in  obtaining  authorization. 

Although  the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  Alaska  Power  Administration  are 
continuing  to  pursue  the  completion  of  the  sale  of  APA  assets  to  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
a  consortium  of  local  interests,  continued  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  projects 
while  under  Federal  ownership  remains  the  priority.  The  FY  1996  budget  request 
assumes  that  sale  authorization  will  be  obtained  and  the  sales  completed  by  the  end  of 
FY  1996,  but  final  agency  closeout  will  not  occur  prior  to  the  end  of  FY  1997.   APA's 
FY  1996  request  provides  funds  required  to  continue  our  normal  work  for  the  full  year; 
it  does  not  provide  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  closeout  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my  testimony.  APA  appreciates  the  support  this 
Committee  has  provided  in  the  past,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the 
future. 

At  this  time,  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  come  before  you  to  present 
the  FY  1996  budget  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  (Bonneville)    The  Subcommittee's 
attention  and  support  continue  to  be  essential  as  we  work  to  address  the  challenges  we  face  in  the 
Northwest 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  is  at  a  historical  pivot  point  that  will,  depending  on  our 
response,  determine  the  fiiture  of  this  agency    After  five-and-a-half  decades  of  virtually  no 
competition,  Bonneville  now  finds  itself  in  a  deregulated,  highly  competitive  marketplace    At  the 
same  time,  new  decisions  on  Columbia  Basin  endangered  salmon  will  influence  how  the  hydro 
system  is  operated.  Bonneville's  response  is  to  move  decisively  to  manage  the  challenges  these 
events  pose 

Today,  1  will  first  discuss  the  competitive  environment  we  are  facing  and  the  tools  we  are  using  to 
remain  competitive  I  will  then  discuss  the  increasing  financial  pressures  of  added  costs.  Finally, 
I  will  comment  on  our  current  financial  situation  as  of  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1995,  our 
current  budget,  and  some  of  the  more  important  events  now  affecting  Bonneville 

For  58  years,  Bonneville  has  been  a  "can  do"  agency,  adapting  to  the  Northwest's  changing 
needs,  fi-om  rural  electrification  to  establishing  one  of  the  leading  energy  conservation  programs. 
Bonneville's  ability  to  change  remains  its  greatest  strength.  This  attribute  takes  on  new 
importance  today  as  Bonneville  undergoes  what  may  be  its  most  crucial  transformation 

Bonneville's  ability  to  adapt  successfully  is  fundamentally  important  to  the  Northwest  economy 
and  environment    Our  low-cost,  non-polluting  power  has  brought  new  business  and  industry  into 
the  region    In  the  rural  Northwest,  Bonneville  power  has  transformed  arid  expanses  into  rich 
croplands    This  same  reliable  power  is  a  major  factor  in  the  region's  economic  expansion 

A  productive  and  growing  Northwest  economy  depends  on  Bonneville    A  financially  healthy 
Bonneville  is  also  key  to  fianding  the  region's  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  and  energy 
conservation  efforts    In  today's  competitive  utility  marketplace,  Bonneville  must  first  succeed  as 
a  business  if  it  is  to  serve  its  wide-ranging  regional  mission  and  meet  its  Federal  responsibilities 
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COMPETITIVE  MARKETPLACE 

Utility  deregulation  has  fostered  a  strong  independent  wholesale  electric  power  production 
industry  nationwide    In  the  Northwest,  as  elsewhere,  this  industry  offers  Bonneville  customers  an 
alternative.  This  competitive  climate  was  accelerated  with  the  National  Energy  Policy  Act  of 
1992,  which  opened  transmission  access,  not  only  within  the  Northwest,  but  also  to  utilities 
among  regions 

The  costs  of  new  power  sources  have  dropped  sharply  in  recent  years,  causing  the  gap  between 
Bonneville's  costs  and  the  cost  of  alternative  power  sources  to  narrow  dramatically    Ten  years 
ago  our  price  advantage  was  over  400  percent.  We  believe  that  recently  this  gap  has  been 
narrowing  rapidly  as  independent  power  producers  and  others  enter  the  Northwest  wholesale 
market.  I  have  attached  a  number  of  charts  and  graphs  to  my  testimony  to  elaborate  on  my 
testimony   Please  see  Attachment  1  on  the  avoided  cost  of  alternative  generation    In  addition, 
uncertainties  about  Bonneville's  future  costs,  especially  salmon  restoration  costs,  have  led  some 
customers  to  conclude  Bonneville  might  not  be  competitive  in  the  very  near  fijture    That  could  be 
tme  were  Bonneville  to  take  no  action 

Two  years  ago  we  took  a  hard  look  at  the  position  of  our  agency    Following  business-as-usual, 
our  projections,  using  current  rate  levels,  showed  Bonneville's  costs  would  exceed  revenues, 
annually,  by  $600  million  in  just  ten  years    There  was  no  question  that  we  would  have  to  change 
the  way  we  do  business.  Bonneville's  Competitiveness  Project  is  the  agency's  vehicle  for  creating 
the  necessary  change.  Bonneville  believes  the  key  to  its  success  is  for  it  to  be  a  customer-focused, 
cost-conscious,  results-oriented,  market-driven  government  organization 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  overall  goal  of  Bonneville's  Competitiveness  Project  is  to  allow 
Bonneville  to  more  efficiently  and  effectively  accomplish  its  mission  as  outlined  in  organic  statute, 
not  to  change  the  mission  itself  Bonneville  remains  committed  to  the  integrity  of  the  region's 
environment  and  natural  resources,  to  conservation  as  the  energy  resource  of  first  choice,  and  to 
providing  high  quality  transmission  and  other  services.  Our  competitiveness  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  our  ability  to  fulfill  our  mission,  including  regional  utility,  social  and  environmental 
responsibilities. 

There  has  been  a  perception  by  some  that  Bonneville's  focus  on  customers  is  an  abrogation  of  our 
fish  and  wildlife  and  other  environmental  responsibilities    If  anyone  has  a  stake  in  Bonneville's 
continued  success,  it  is  those  who  are  dedicated  to  preserving  the  region's  fish,  wildlife, 
conservation  and  renewable  resource  programs.  Bonneville's  customers  have  alternatives  to 
Bonneville  power   Without  revenues  fi-om  the  power  side,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
continue  to  fiind  the  region's  fish,  wildlife,  conservation  and  renewables  programs.  A  healthy 
economy  and  a  healthy  environment  go  hand  in  hand    One  supports  the  other    A  viable 
Bonneville  is  critical  to  the  entire  region  —  environmental  concerns  as  well  as  business  and 
industry. 
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SUSTAINING  REVENUES 

To  ensure  that  we  can  meet  all  our  regional  responsibilities,  we  believe  we  must  move  to  stabilize 
rates  to  keep  our  existing  customers  and  attract  new  revenues  as  well.  Bonneville  is  looking  at 
how  different  price  increases  affect  Bonneville's  ability  to  keep  customers  and  thus  sustain 
revenues.  We  believe  this  sustainable  revenues  analysis,  based  on  actual  offers  being  made  to  our 
customers,  shows  that  because  our  customers  can  choose  alternative  power  suppliers  at 
competitive  prices,  even  small  rate  increases  can  lead  to  a  loss  of  existing  customers  sales    Total 
revenues  may  increase  somewhat,  especially  in  the  short  run  with  small  rate  increases  less  than  5 
percent    However,  Bonneville  believes  that  as  rate  increases  move  much  above  5  percent,  this 
changes.  Larger  rate  increases  could  modify  Bonneville's  revenue  base  by  driving  existing 
customers  away    Our  customers  have  many  alternatives  to  turn  to  for  their  power  needs    Some, 
like  Clark  Public  Utilities,  Grays  Harbor  Public  Utility  District,  and  Snohomish  Public  Utility 
District,  have  already  decided  to  diversify  their  power  purchases  from  sources  other  than 
Bonneville    Many  other  customers  are  being  pursued  by  investor-owned  or  public  utilities, 
independent  power  producers,  power  brokers,  and  marketers    As  of  March  1,  1995  Bonneville 
has  received  formal  requests  from  six  utilities  to  decrease  their  current  purchases  from  Bonneville 
by  472  megawatts.  This  reduction  may  result  in  lower  power  purchases  and  lower  valued  product 
sales,  but  final  decisions  are  yet  to  be  made 

An  irony  of  the  marketplace  is  that  some  of  our  competitors  are  also  our  customers  and 
exchanging  utilities  under  the  Residential  Exchange  Program    Virtually  all  of  our  customers,  both 
utilities  and  industries,  are  being  approached  by  our  competitors    For  example: 

Washington  Water  Power  is  proposing  a  10-year  arrangement  to  serve  about  half  of  the 
load  of  Inland  Power  and  Light  about  27  average  megawatts,  Bonneville's  second-largest 
co-op  customer.  The  price  is  potentially  competitive  with  Bonneville's  current  priority 
firm  rate  and  escalates  at  3  percent  a  year. 

The  City  of  Canby  has  signed  a  similar  contract  for  service  to  most  of  its  13  average 
megawatt  load  with  Portland  General  Electric. 

Idaho's  Kootenai  Electric  Co-op  has  been  offered  by  ENRON  a  contract  to  serve  all  of 
Kootenai's  27  average  megawatt  load  at  prices  which  start  near  Bonneville's  current 
priority  rate 

In  addition,  a  number  of  Northwest  generating  utilities  and  other  West  Coast  suppliers, 
including  PacifiCorp,  BC  Hydro,  PGE,  San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric  (through  its  Enova 
subsidiary),  and  the  Eugene  Water  and  Electric  Board,  in  addition  to  independent  power 
producers,  are  offering  to  serve  current  Bonneville  customers. 

Most  of  these  offers  have  a  similar  pattern:  they  start  at  or  below  Bonneville's  current 
wholesale  rate  of  27  mills  and  escalate  by  a  fixed  percentage  for  five  to  ten  years.  They 
thus  start  as  extremely  competitive  prices  and  offer  predictability  for  several  years. 
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As  more  customers  leave,  the  amount  of  revenue  produced  declines    It's  clear  we  need  to 
consider  our  competitive  position  when  we  set  our  prices. 

PROSPECT  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Some  critics  have  suggested  that  Bonneville  is  overstating  the  competitiveness  issue.  If 
Bonneville  cannot  compete  in  the  Northwest,  they  have  said,  there  is  always  the  California 
market    The  assumption  that  the  California  market  is  our  salvation  is  well-intentioned,  but  does 
not  reflect  current  reality 

California  today  has  less  expensive  or  the  same  alternatives  to  Northwest  power,  and  it  no  longer 
enjoys  the  economic  boom  that  once  supported  large  extra-regional  power  imports    The  reality  is 
that  the  same  low-cost  independent  providers  that  are  competing  for  Bonneville's  customers  in 
the  Northwest  also  are  competing  in  the  California  markets 

As  a  result  of  slow  load  growth,  several  California  utilities  also  have  substantial  power  surpluses 
well  past  the  year  2000  These  surpluses  are  depressing  prices  to  historic  lows,  as  utilities  opt  to 
sell  power  at  prices  below  fully  allocated  cost  rather  than  letting  such  resources  sit  idle. 

It's  not  a  case  of  Bonneville's  3-cent  power  versus  a  California  utility's  8-cent  power.  Bonneville 
is  competing  against  other  generating  utilities  and  independent  suppliers  in  that  market  who  also 
offer  2  5  to  3-cent  power  and  against  prices  forced  down  by  the  current  surplus,  a  condition  likely 
to  persist  for  several  years. 

That  does  not  mean  there  are  not  effective  and  positive  arrangements  to  be  forged  with  California. 
We  are  moving  to  maximize  the  working  arrangements  between  the  Northwest  and  California  to 
provide  more  seasonal  energy  exchanges  and  sales    The  competitive  market  has  reduced  but 
certainly  not  eliminated  the  economic  value  of  these  arrangements    The  statutory  limit  on 
marketing  further  reduces  the  value  of  these  arrangements 

BONNEVILLE  COMPETITIVENESS  IS  CRITICAL 

Bonneville's  competitiveness  is  critical  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  economy    The  agency  provides 
neariy  half  of  the  electric  power  and  three-fourths  of  the  high-voltage  transmission  in  a  very 
electricity-dependent  region 

Bonneville's  competitiveness  is  critical  to  its  customers  because  the  competitiveness  and  survival 
of  many  of  the  150  utilities  and  large  industrial  customers  the  agency  serves  in  the  region  are 
closely  linked  to  Bonneville's  rate  levels.  Likewise,  business  and  industries  serviced  by  these 
utilities  depend  on  an  economic  power  supply. 

Bonneville's  competitiveness  is  critical  to  the  environment  because  Bonneville  funds  conservation 
activities,  and  we  presently  invest  roughly  $300  million  per  year  on  fish  and  wildlife  (not  including 
additional  fish  mitigation  measures  recently  proposed  by  the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council, 
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us.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  or  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service),  in  addition  to  tens  of 
millions  for  clear  air,  clean  water,  and  hazardous  waste  cleanup. 

Further,  Bonneville's  competitiveness  is  important  to  the  nation's  taxpayers  because  of  the  annual 
payments  Bonneville  plans  to  make  to  the  US.  Treasury.  For  FY  1996-2000,  Bonneville's 
projected  annual  Treasury  obligation  is  on  average  about  $860  million. 

COMPETITIVE  TOOLS 

Bonneville  has  three  tools  to  stay  competitive:  controlling  costs,  improving  services,  and 
increasing  revenues  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  have  proposed  a  Business  Plan  to  restructure 
our  entire  business  approach.  The  plan  is  our  guide  for  adjusting  to  the  new  environment  by 
managing  financial  risks,  reducing  agency  costs,  and  increasing  our  customers'  satisfaction. 

In  late  February,  all  of  Bonneville's  key  executives  met  to  assess  agency  marketing  and  business 
strategies  We  concluded  that  escalating  competition  in  the  marketplace  is  getting  tougher  and 
will  continue  to  get  tougher  before  the  playing  field  levels  out.  We  agreed  that  in  order  to  meet 
the  competition,  fiarther  cost  reductions  would  be  needed,  and  we  have  the  tools,  the  talent,  and 
the  will  to  do  it  We  further  concluded  that  our  overall  marketing  strategy  outlined  in  the 
Business  Plan  is  sound  and  we  will  continue  to  keep  the  course 

CONTROLLING  COSTS 

We  are  continuing  to  take  aggressive  actions  in  managing  our  costs.  Thanks  to  internal  cost 
management,  we  avoided  triggering  an  interim  rate  adjustment  last  October  despite  a  third  year  of 
very  poor  water  conditions 

Despite  significant  and  unexpected  new  costs  for  power  purchases  related  to  drought  and  fish 
mitigation~$500  million  more  than  budgeted  in  the  last  three  years,  Bonneville's  total  operating 
expenses  stayed  level  for  the  last  three  years. 

Cost  cutting  and  efficiencies  have  resulted  in  reductions  of  about  $240  million  a  year  on  average 
from  Bonneville's  planned  operating  expenses  for  fiscal  years  1996-2000    Please  see  Attachment 
2  for  a  comparison  of  total  operating  expenses  from  the  FY  1995  Congressional  Budget 
Submission  and  the  1995  Rate  Case  data   Preliminary  spending  levels  for  1995  Rate  Case  data 
includes  updated  assumptions  and  more  cost  reductions  than  are  included  in  the  FY  1996 
Congressional  Budget    These  cuts  will  total  at  least  $1  billion  by  the  end  of  the  decade 

As  the  competition  gets  tougher  and  market  prices  drop,  we  recognize  that  even  more  stringent 
steps  will  be  needed  to  close  the  gap  between  expenses  and  revenues    To  the  extent  possible, 
over  the  next  five  years,  we  will  seek  an  additional  $13  billion  in  cuts—this  is  an  average  of  an 
additional  $250  million  annually  These  additional  cost  reductions  are  expected  to  be  included  in 
the  final  Business  Plan  set  for  release  in  June 
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By  the  end  of  this  month  we  will  have  reduced  our  workforce  by  about  350  Bonneville  employees 
from  the  time  we  initiated  the  Competitiveness  Project    We  expect  to  reduce  Bonneville 
contractors  by  about  200  by  the  end  of  FY  1995.  We  are  on  target  to  meet  our  goal  of  reducing 
the  overall  workforce  by  1,000  workers  by  the  end  of  FY  1997.  This  overall  20  percent  reduction 
is  divided  equally  between  contractors  and  Bonneville  employees.  It  is  likely  that  the  $1  3  billion 
cost  reduction  goal  will  further  increase  this  number. 

Further  examples  of  cost-cutting  and  efficiency  include;  terminating  two  partially  completed 
nuclear  plants,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  improving  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
generation  efficiency,  thereby  adding  revenues  in  power  sales,  altering  a  major  maintenance 
project,  early  cleanup  of  the  Ross  Complex  Superfiind  Site;  and  negotiating  an  agreement  in 
principle  to  resolve  delivery  of  the  Canadian  Entitlement  downstream  benefits  under  the  Columbia 
River  Treaty,  thus  saving  alternative  resources  costs  and  the  costs  of  building  a  new  transmission 
line.  Regarding  additional  cost  cutting,  all  elements  of  the  budget  are  being  considered.  In 
particular,  we  are  looking  at  resource  acquisition  projects. 

Further,  and  as  a  resuh  of  recent  management  decisions,  all  current  generating  resources  on  line 
and  under  development  are  being  reviewed  in  order  to  achieve  savings  of  about  half  their  costs 
In  addition,  transmission  capital  investments  will  be  significantly  reduced 

Regarding  Washington  Nuclear  Project  No. 2,  (WNP-2)  preliminary  analysis  indicates,  that  given 
decommissioning  costs  of  about  $450  million,  it  is  significantly  more  cost-eflFective  to  manage 
WNP-2  costs  down  to  25-27  mills  in  the  near  term.  In  addition,  reliability  analysis  shows  the  . 
plant  is  important  for  fall-winter  capacity.  However,  should  the  plant  fail  to  manage  to  cost 
targets,  termination  will  be  re-examined. 

REINVENTION/IMPROVING  SERVICE 

Bonneville  has  completely  reorganized  its  work  force  to  focus  on  customer  service   Prior  to  the 
re-organization,  we  had  no  sales  force.  Now  the  agency  is  mobilized  around  account  executives 
who  have  direct  contact  with  individual  customers  and  who  are  empowered  to  respond  quickly 
and  creatively.  The  feedback  from  our  customers  has  been  overwhelmingly  positive  about  this 
new  service-oriented  focus. 

As  part  of  the  Administration's  FY  1996  proposal  to  reinvent  government,  the  Department  of 
Energy  is  preparing  legislation  to  make  Bonneville  a  wholly-owned  government  corporation 
under  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act.  This  would  increase  Bonneville's  flexibility 
over  personnel,  procurement,  financial,  budget,  and  litigation  fimctions  to  allow  Bonneville  to 
compete  more  effectively  in  electric  power  markets.  Bonneville  has  already  obtained 
administrative  relief  from  significant  barriers  in  these  areas  as  a  National  Performance  Review 
reinvention  laboratory    This  legislation  would  make  permanent  the  relief  obtained 
administratively  as  well  as  reheve  the  agency  from  additional  administrative  burdens  which  are 
statutory  in  nature 
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IMPROVING  REVENUES 

Bonneville's  Draft  Business  Plan  identifies  several  means  to  protect  and  increase  revenues.  Cost 
cutting  is  not  the  sole  means  to  close  the  revenue  gap.  Bonneville  is  committed  to  building 
revenues  through  enhancing  current  products  and  existing  markets,  as  well  as  seeking  new 
markets    By  unbundling  products  and  services,  we  can  offer  custom-tailored  packages  and  ensure 
that  customers  pay  only  for  goods  and  services  they  need,  rather  than  for  one  bulk  product.  At 
the  same  time,  Bonneville's  marketing  department  is  developing  new  products  and  services  that 
will  benefit  customers  and  enhance  our  revenues. 

Initially,  Bonneville  proposed  instituting  tiered  rates  as  a  competitive  tool,  however,  in  light  of  the 
rapidly  evolving  marketplace  and  customer  concerns,  has  decided  to  temporarily  shelve  tiered 
rates    Three  key  factors  contributed  to  this  initial  decision,  which  we  expect  will  be  confirmed  in 
contract  negotiations.  First,  the  market  itself  Prices  have  collapsed  to  the  point  where  the 
diflFerence  between  tiers  is  insignificant    Second,  a  major  goal  of  tiering  is  to  send  a  market  signal 
to  invoke  energy  conservation    It  is  now  clear  that,  even  without  tiering,  customers  are  moving 
to  develop  conservation  programs.  We  are  confident  that  the  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council's  Regional  Power  Plan  conservation  targets  can  be  achieved    Finally,  given  current 
conditions,  the  complexity  associated  with  implementing  tiered  rates  appeared  to  be  a  disincentive 
for  doing  business  with  Bonneville  and  at  odds  with  our  objective  to  stay  customer  focused    This 
decision  responds  directly  to  our  customers  and  new  market  realities. 

Steps  outlined  in  the  Draft  Business  Plan,  which  we  now  expect  to  finalize  in  June,  are  essential  to 
maintaining  our  competitive  position    Failure  to  act  will  lead  to  significant  rate  increases  over  the 
next  decade    If  we  lose  customers  and  revenues,  we  jeopardize  our  ability  to  fulfill  legislative 
mandates  which  include  our  broader  commitments  to  fish  and  wildlife,  energy  conservation, 
renewable  resource  development  and  other  Northwest  values,  and  meet  our  annual  obligation  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  of  about  $860  million  on  average  for  FY  1996-2000. 

SALMON  RESTORATION 

We  believe  the  costs  of  restoring  depleted  salmon  is  one  of  the  major  factors  in  defining  whether 
Bonneville  remains  competitive    Restoration  of  salmon  stocks  is  possibly  the  most  difficult  issue 
confronting  the  Northwest    Over  the  past  15  years,  Bonneville  has  incurred  costs  exceeding  $2 
billion  for  all  of  the  fish  and  waldlife  mitigation  programs    In  the  last  four  years,  these  aggregate 
annual  costs,  including  opportunity  losses,  have  more  than  doubled,  from  $150  million  to  about 
$350  million    Currently,  about  1  of  every  10  dollars  of  Bonneville's  operating  expenses  for 
FY  1995  is  targeted  for  fish  and  wildlife  expenditures    Please  see  Attachment  4  on  BPA  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Investment    This  Administration  supports  developing  healthy  Columbia  Basin  salmon 
stocks  and  maintaining  a  financially  healthy  Bonneville. 

Bonneville's  annual  fish  and  wildlife  investment  estimate  for  FY  1996,  including  purchase  power 
and  foregone  revenues,  ranges  from  about  $280  to  $355  million,  depending  on  water  conditions. 
It  does  not  take  into  account  additional  fish  nutigation  measures  recently  proposed  by  the 
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Northwest  Power  Planning  Council,  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  or  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service    The  1994  Columbia  River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program  adopted  by  the  Council  in 
December  1 994  and  the  Biological  Opinion  issued  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  earlier 
this  month  on  operation  of  the  Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System  call  for  increased 
augmentation  of  flows  during  juvenile  fish  migration,  increased  spill,  and  additional  structural 
changes  at  hydroelectric  projects  to  potentially  improve  fish  passage    All  of  these  efforts  result  in 
increased  expenditures  or  lost  revenues  by  Bonneville.  They  could  add  approximately  $100 
million  to  $200  million  in  annual  costs.  Please  see  Attachments  4  and  5  relating  to  such  costs. 
This  would  result  in  total  fish  and  wildlife  expenditures  of  about  13  to  14  percent  of  Bonneville's 
total  operating  expenses 

FOCUSING  ON  FISH  RESULTS 

Bonneville  is  moving  ahead  to  meet  its  commitment  to  the  region's  fish  and  wildlife    We  are 
forging  creative  exchanges  and  power  arrangements  with  other  regions,  developing  innovative 
water  agreements,  and  implementing  changes  in  hydroelectric  operations  that  will  maximize  fish 
survival  and  minimize  costs 

This  is  occurring  despite  a  prolonged  drought  that  has  compounded  the  salmon  crisis,  giving  us 
less  water  to  work  with    In  each  of  the  last  three  years,  we  have  had  to  import  more  electric 
power  than  we  export 

For  some  time,  the  lack  of  definitive  biology  has  been  an  obstacle  in  salmon  recovery  efforts 
Bonneville  is  actively  carrying  out  fish  restoration  measures  and  assuring  that  results  be  monitored 
and  evaluated    Ultimately,  this  will  allow  us  to  prove  the  effectiveness  of  measures  and  increase 
the  base  of  scientific  knowledge,  thus  providing  a  benefit  to  all  involved  parties. 

CURRENT  FINANCIAL  STATUS 

Bonneville's  financial  performance  over  the  past  several  years  is  a  testament  to  the  uncertainty  and 
volatility  of  the  hydro-based  environment  under  which  we  operate.  The  early  years  of  the  nineties 
were  times  of  positive  net  revenues  and  a  strengthening  financial  position.  The  last  several  years 
have  challenged  Bonneville  as  never  before. 

When  I  last  appeared  before  this  committee,  Bonneville  was  projecting  in  its  FY  1995 
Congressional  budget  a  financial  reserve  level  at  the  end  of  FY  1995  of  $351  million,  which  was  a 
decrease  of  $284  million  fi-om  the  $635  million  that  had  been  projected  in  the  FY  1994  budget 
This  year's  Congressional  budget  projects  a  final  reserve  level  for  FY  1995  of  $87  1  million.  This 
downward  trend  has  been  due  to  the  long-term  impact  of  the  drought  conditions,  projected  low 
aluminum  prices,  and  actions  we  are  initiating  to  protect  and  restore  endangered  species  of 
salmon    As  of  the  first  three  months  of  FY  1995,  Bonneville  is  estimating  year  end  reserves  of 
$  1 69  million  due  to  improved  stream  conditions  and  increased  aluminum  prices    This  reserve 
projection,  however,  does  not  take  into  account  fish  mitigations  costs  that  will  be  paid  in  the  early 
months  of  FY  1996,  or  potential  additional  fish  costs. 
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BONNEVILLE  TREASURY  PAYMENTS 

In  keeping  with  this  Subcommittee's  direction,  one  of  our  most  important  priorities  is  to  assure 
that  Bonneville's  payments  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  are  made  in  full  and  on  time    During  FY  1994 
Bonneville  made  its  full  annual  Treasury  payment  of  just  under  $700  million  for  the  eleventh 
straight  year 

At  the  close  of  FY  1994,  Bonneville's  cumulative  principal  and  interest  cash  payments  on  the 
taxpayer's  investment  in  the  Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System  totaled  about  $9  billion,  of 
which  $6  29  billion  has  been  for  interest  and  $2.61  billion  has  been  for  principal    The  total 
Federal  investment  yet  to  be  repaid  as  of  the  end  of  FY  1994  was  $10. 1  biUion. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  we  continue  to  experience,  we  anticipate,  based  on  our  end  of  First 
Quarter  FY  1995  estimates  and  receipts,  being  able  to  make  our  FY  1995  Treasury  payment  of 
over  $1  billion  in  fiill  and  on  time    About  $156  million  of  this  payment  results  from  the  early 
retirement  of  debt  with  receipts  from  the  sale  of  capacity  to  non-federal  participants  in  the  Third 
Alternating  Current  Intertie 

DEBT  FINANCING  STRATEGIES 

Through  the  Draft  Business  Plan,  Bonneville  is  exploring  initiatives  with  its  customers  and 
constituents  to  reduce  its  level  of  debt  financing  in  order  to  both  delay  the  exhaustion  of  the 
borrowing  authority  caps  and  improve  Bonneville's  debt-equity  position.  The  initiatives  are  to 
identify  additional  reductions  in  capital  spending  through  the  application  of  a  capital  budgeting 
process;  revenue  finance  about  $30  million  in  capital  investments  each  year  beginning  in  FY  1996, 
to  the  extent  allowable,  shift  costs  from  the  Transmission/Fish  and  Wildlife  borrowing  authority  to 
the  Conservation  borrowing  authority,  and  utilize  third-party  financing  of  capital  investments 
when  possible 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in  its  1995  report  on  the  Energy  and  Water 
Development  Appropriation  Bill,  requested  that  Bonneville  present  a  preferred  strategy  for 
rectifying  its  high  degree  of  financial  leverage    Bonneville  addressed  this  concern  through  the 
development  of  the  capital  spending  initiatives  mentioned  above  and  through  reductions  in  capital 
spending  developed  in  its  Draft  Business  Plan    The  draft  plan  and  the  FY  1996  Congressional 
Budget  submittal  included  a  reduction  in  capital  spending  of  about  32  percent  for  the  period 
FY  1996-2002,  compared  to  the  FY  1995  Congressional  Budget  submittal    To  remain 
competitive  in  the  current  business  environment,  Bonneville  will  vigorously  pursue  any  additional 
opportunities  for  further  reductions  in  capital  spending  that  may  arise 

FISCAL  YEAR  1 996  BUDGET  IN  BRIEF 

Since  its  programs  are  funded  by  sales  of  power  and  associated  services,  reimbursements,  and 
proceeds  of  bond  sales  to  the  Treasury,  Bonneville  has  not  requested  or  received  annual 
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appropriations.  Bonneville's  FY  1996  budget  estimates  total  obligations  of  $3,496  million  and 
capital  transfers/debt  reduction  of  $200.8  million. 

In  support  of  Bonneville  reinvention  goals,  the  agency  has  modified  portions  of  the  expense  side 
of  its  budget  structure  to  simplify  programs  and  more  closely  align  programs  to  the  responsible 
organization  structures.  The  budget  has  also  been  summarized  in  the  old  structure  to  assure 
continuity  with  the  Congressional  Committees  during  the  transition  period.  Structural  changes  to 
Bonneville's  capital  budget  program  include  combining  Transmission  System  Development  with 
Transmission  System  Replacements  to  create  a  unified  Transmission  Services  program    The 
environmental  capital  components  of  the  former  Transmission  and  Replacement  Programs  have 
been  combined  with  Fish  and  Wildlife  capital  investments  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
Environmental  Fish  and  Wildlife  program.  Marketing,  Conservation  and  Production  incorporates 
Energy  Conservation  and  Renewable  Resources  investments.  Operating  expense  program 
structural  changes  include  combining  the  traditional  Energy  Resources,  Power  Marketing  and 
Scheduling  into  a  combined  Marketing,  Conservation  and  Production.  Transmission  Services 
expenses  combine  System  Maintenance  and  Operations  with  Engineering. 
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The  following  table  provides  detail  under  the  new  structure  for  fiscal  years  1994  through  1996: 
(Dollars  in  Millions) 


CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS 
Marketing,  Conservation  &  Production 
Transmission  Services 
Associated  Projects 
Environment/Fish  &  Wildlife 
Capital  Equipment 
Capitalized  Bond  Premiums 
SUBTOTAL  CAPITAL  OBLIGATIONS 

Borrowing  Authority  to  Finance  Capital 

Obligations 

Borrowing  aujjiority  To  Finance  Other 

Obligations 

TOTAL  BORROWING  AUTHORITY 

Expensed  and  Reimbursable 

Capital  Transfers 

BONNEVILLE  TOTAL  3,466  4  3,974.9  3,696.8 

1^  Borrowing  authority  to  finance  other  obligations  represents  the  use  of  or  the  building  up  of 

deferred  borrowing 


FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

Actuals 

Estimate 

Estimate 

108.1 

153.4 

842 

192.0 

1996 

223.1 

22.2 

26.1 

25.3 

34.6 

40.7 

32.1 

12.8 

13.4 

13.3 

15.6 

14.6 

0 

385.3 

447.8 

378.0 

385.3 

447.8 

378.0 

(44.9)  1/ 

201.51/ 

(270.4)  1/ 

340.3 

649.3 

107.6 

2,908.4 

3,024.9 

3,1180 

172,7 

502,2 

200.8   , 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

Actuals 

Estimate 

Estimate 
(14.1) 

340.4  1 

649  3  1 

107.6 

2,904.3 

2,904.0 

3,402.5 

The  Department  of  Energy  budget  overview  displayed  net  budget  authority  for  Bonneville.  The 
table  below  portrays  how  those  numbers  are  derived  from  borrowing  authority  and  offsetting 
collections  (dollars  in  millions): 


Appropriations  Transferred  to  Other 
Accounts  (Mitchell  Act  Hatcheries  Funding) 
Total  Borrowing  Authority 
Spending  Authority  from  Offsetting 
Collections  (Adjusted) 

Total  Budget  Authority  3,244.7  3,553.3  3,496  0 

Offsetting  Collections  f3.077Q^  r3.406.2^  (3.603  3^ 

Net  Budget  Authority  167.7  147.1  (107.3) 


From  1937,  when  it  was  created,  through  FY  1994,  Bonneville  has  returned  about  $11  billion  in 
cash  payments  to  the  Treasury  for  interest,  amortization,  and  operations  and  maintenance  of  the 
Federal  facilities  of  the  Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System    During  FY  1996,  we  anticipate 
paying  $747. 1  million  to  the  Treasury,  of  which  $200.8  milHon  will  be  applied  to  the  principal  on 
debt  owed  to  the  taxpayer,  $411.9  million  will  be  interest,  and  the  balance  of  $134.4  million  will 
reimburse  the  Treasury  for  appropriations  provided  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  annual  hydroelectric  and  fish  hatchery 
facilities  operation  and  maintenance  expenses    In  addition  to  its  payment  to  the  Treasury  in 
FY  1996,  Bonneville  will  make  an  initial  annual  settlement  payment  directly  to  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colville  Reservation  of  about  $15.3  million,  pursuant  to  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Colville  Reservation  Grand  Coulee  Dam  Settlement  Act,  Public  Law  103-436 

Due  to  the  capital  intensive  nature  of  Bonneville's  role  as  a  wholesale  electric  utility,  reliable  and 
cost-effective  sources  of  capital  are  critical  to  the  success  of  Bonneville's  mission    A  vital  factor  to 
this  success  in  the  next  decade  will  be  Bonneville's  ability  to  respond  in  a  timely  and  flexible  manner 
to  unforeseen  risks  and  new  opportunities,  while  also  providing  for  program  and  rate  stability    To 
be  successful,  Bonneville  will  need  to  maintain  reliable  and  cost-effective  capital  funding  through 
the  US.  Treasury    Using  current  capital  program  estimates,  the  borrowing  authority  limit 
established  by  the  1974  Federal  Columbia  River  Transmission  System  Act  ($1  25  billion)  and 
increased  by  the  1983  Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act  (an  additional 
$1  25  billion,  for  a  total  of  $2  5  billion),  will  be  reached  during  FY  1998,  absent  ftirther  action 
This  borrowing  authority  may  be  used  for  all  Bonneville  investments,  including  new  transmission 
line  development  and  system  replacements,  fish  and  wildlife  facilities,  and  direct  funding  of  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  Corps  of  Engineers  additions,  replacements  and  improvements    An  additional 
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amount  of  borrowing  authority  was  established  by  the  1980  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Planning  Act 
to  fund  conservation  and  renewable  energy  investments  ($1.25  billion,  for  a  total  Bonneville 
borrowing  authority  limit  of  $3  75  billion)    Using  current  conservation  capital  program  estimates, 
this  limit  will  not  be  reached  until  after  FY  2000. 

Almost  one  third  ($1,01 1  8  million)  of  Bonneville's  FY  1996  budget  is  earmarked  for  the  gross  cost 
of  the  Residential  Exchange  Program  The  1980  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Planning  Act  established 
the  residential  exchange  in  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  power  system  to  all  residential 
and  small  farm  electric  power  consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  The  gross  cost  of  the 
Residential  Exchange  Program  is  offset  by  revenues  from  the  exchanging  utilities  of  $808.0  million, 
resulting  in  an  estimated  $203  8  million  net  cost  of  the  Residential  Exchange  Program  in  FY  1996 

The  FY  1996  budget  also  provides  $1 58  1  million  in  direct  obligations  for  transmission  services; 
$79.9  million  for  environmental  and  fish  &  wildlife  activities;  $73  5  million  for  conservation  resources; 
and  $265.3  million  for  power  marketing,  scheduling,  and  spot  power  purchases 

MITCHELL  ACT  HATCHERY  FUNDING 

Legislation  that  modifies  16  U.S  C  755-757,  is  proposed  to  authorize  Bonneville  to  fiind  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  "Mitchell  Act"  facilities  through  the  transfer  of  funds  to  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA).  Currently,  the  NOAA  is 
responsible  for  funding  these  facilities    Under  this  change,  the  region  is  provided  an  increased 
role  in  the  management  of  these  hatchery  facilities  in  order  to  better  protect  fishery  resources 
affected  by  dam  construction.  The  additional  cost  of  $14  1  million  per  year  for  FY  1996-2000  is 
included  in  the  President's  Budget  as  a  negative  appropriation  transfer  to  NOAA   Revenue 
estimates  have  also  been  assumed  to  increase  to  cover  these  proposed  additional  costs. 

DIRECT  LOANS  FOR  CONSERVATION 

As  part  of  reinvention,  Bonneville  is  reaffirming  its  conservation  goals  and  substantially  changing 
the  way  it  approaches  acquiring  conservation    The  Draft  Business  Plan  supports  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council's  goal  for  regional  cost-effective  conservation  and  focuses  on 
decentralizing  the  region's  conservation  efforts  by  1996    Much  of  the  direct  responsibility  for 
meeting  the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council's  conservation  goals  will  shift  to  our  customers 
A  direct  loan  program  is  an  important  transition  tool  for  meeting  the  Northwest  Power  Plarming 
Council's  conservation  goal  and  for  helping  to  assure  Bonneville's  competitiveness    The  loan 
program  will  provide  a  return  of  funds  to  Bonneville  for  its  conservation  services  while  at  the 
same  time  helping  utilities  meet  their  conservation  targets  established  in  the  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council's  Plan    Part  of  the  conservation  goal  will  still  be  met  by  Bonneville  fimded 
programs  that  aim  for  electricity  savings  on  a  broad  scale 

Bonneville  has  included  in  this  budget  provisions  in  our  appropriations  language  markup 
approving  access  to  our  authority  to  issue  direct  loans    This  authority  was  granted  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Act,  which  gave  Bonneville  $1.25  billion  for  conservation  and 
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renewable  resource  loans  and  grants.  Bonneville  has  issued  direct  loans  in  the  past  and,  since  this 
is  a  pre-existing  authority,  Bonneville  beUeves,  based  on  preliminary  contacts  with  the  0MB  and 
CBO,  that  issuing  loans  once  more  will  not  pose  budget  deficit  scorekeeping  problems  for  the 
Congressional  committees    To  assure  planning  certainty  for  conducting  the  Conservation 
program,  Bonneville  has  included  appropriations  language  in  the  budget  to  allow  $29  million  in 
conservation  loans  during  FY  1996. 

PERFORMANCE  MEASURES 

Included  in  the  FY  1996  Congressional  Budget  Submission  are  seven  performance  measures 
based  on  those  measures  included  in  the  agency's  FY  1994  Annual  Management  Report    They 
address  the  key  areas  of  Bonneville's  business,  including  1)  fulfillment  offish  and  wildlife 
responsibilities,  2)  status  of  Treasury  repayment,  3)  meeting  customer  load,  4)  transmission 
system  performance,  5)  system  safety,  6)  Bonneville  conservation  resource  costs  and  7)  rate 
competitiveness    Bonneville  is  continuing  to  evaluate  and  refine  its  business  strategies,  objectives 
and  success  indicators  as  a  fiandamental  part  of  its  Competitiveness  Project 

OTHER  SIGNIFICANT  EVENTS 

POWER  SALES  CONTRACTS 

Bonneville's  customers  want  more  tailored  contracts  and  they  want  simplicity  in  both  rates  and 
contracts.  We  are  committed  to  provide  this.  We  are  moving  away  fi-om  the  complicated 
"omnibus"  power  sales  contracts  of  the  past. 

Negotiations  with  customers  on  long-term  power  sales  contracts  began  in  September,  with 
customers  and  interest  groups  participating  in  the  discussions.  Although  tiered  rates  have 
temporarily  been  put  on  hold,  unbundled  products  are  being  introduced  and  customer  needs  are 
being  addressed  in  the  light  of  the  new  business  environment    Proposed  agreements  in  principle 
have  been  developed  for  most  major  issues,  and  a  draft  summary  of  the  proposed  contract 
principles  and  key  issues  should  be  ready  for  comment  soon.  Bonneville  intends  to  offer  new 
contracts  by  early  fall,  to  be  effective  in  October  1996.  Customers  who  prefer  to  continue  to 
purchase  power  under  their  existing  contracts  may  do  so  until  those  contracts  expire  in  2001 . 

1995  RATE  CASE 

Bonneville  is  on  a  course  to  stabilize  its  rates  through  the  end  of  the  decade    It  is  increasingly 
apparent  that  customers  value  stability  as  well  as  competitive  price    Bonneville  will  make  a  major 
commitment  to  five-year  rate  stability  at  price  levels  consistent  with  our  preliminary  rate  proposal 
However,  due  to  poor  water  conditions,  added  generation  expenses  and  increased  salmon 
recovery  costs,  we  have  announced  a  5  percent  proposed  rate  increase  for  1996-97    This  increase 
is  needed  to  give  us  a  reasonable  probabiUty  of  making  our  Treasury  payment  and  building 
financial  reserves.  Key  factors  affecting  our  rates  include  the  protracted  drought,  increased  fish 
costs,  generation  debt  service  and  additional  generation  costs 
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BonneviUe  is  offering  customers  what  we  believe  to  be  an  innovative  expanded  approach  in  its 
new  rate  case.  Recognizing  that  many  customers  put  a  premium  on  price  stabihty,  Bonneville  is 
offering  customers  a  choice  of  a  two-year  rate  schedule  or  a  five-year  rate  schedule    While  prices 
may  be  different,  both  will  be  competitive  with  the  market  Bonneville  has  reviewed  the  proposals 
competitors  have  put  before  customers  and  is  prepared  to  offer  products  and  services  that  are  not 
only  price  competitive,  but  also  more  reliable  and  more  stable 

Bonneville  is  well  aware  that  in  the  new  marketplace,  the  highest  rates  do  not  necessarily  generate 
the  most  revenue   Now  that  our  customers  have  alternatives,  it  is  clear  that  as  our  prices  go  up, 
Bonneville  customers  have  the  option  to  move  to  other  suppliers    It  would  make  little  sense  to 
set  rates  so  high  that  customers  are  driven  away.  That  would  impair  our  ability  to  meet  our  costs, 
including  those  related  to  our  fish  and  wildlife  and  conservation  obligations. 

LOOKING  TOWARD  A  HEALTHY  FUTURE 

Bonneville's  response  to  market  pressure  will  be  a  critical  issue  as  we  move  forward    We  are  not 
idle-rather  we  are  taking  aggressive  actions  to  remain  competitive    Of  paramount  concern  will 
be  finding  ways  to  stabilize  costs  to  keep  the  agency  financially  viable   To  the  extent  our 
competitiveness  is  threatened,  we  will  need  to  join  with  others  to  find  innovative  ways  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

If  the  uncertainties  Bonneville  faces  seem  large,  they  are  definitely  not  insurmountable 
Bonneville  started  two  years  ago  to  change  direction    Today,  we  are  well  down  the  path  to 
meeting  the  challenges  posed  by  competition 

Thanks  to  an  excellent  and  dedicated  work  force,  support  from  the  Department  of  Energy,  as  well 
as  useful  advice  from  customers  and  others,  Bonneville  is  moving  toward  its  future  aggressively. 
The  Draft  Business  Plan,  corporate  reorganization,  downsizing,  cost  cutting,  the  potential  for 
becoming  a  government  corporation,  and  program  reinvention  are  all  concrete  moves  to  ensure 
Bonneville  remains  a  viable  and  valuable  contributor  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  well  into  the  21st 
century 

The  actions  we  have  taken  in  the  last  two  years  and  will  complete  in  1995  are  major  steps  toward 
a  new  Bonneville— one  that  is  leaner,  faster,  more  flexible,  and  more  service  oriented— both  toward 
customers  and  our  social  obligations. 

The  facts  are  that  our  costs  are  going  down  and  our  work  force  is  being  reduced    We  are 
responding  quickly  to  customer  needs    We  are  committed  to  becoming  a  cost-conscious,  results- 
oriented  and  market-driven  organization    And,  we  are  committed  to  effectively  meeting  our 
environmental  obligations. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Bonneville  that  will  emerge  from  our  current  competitiveness  and 
reinvention  activities  vnW  be  a  stronger,  healthier  agency  that  will  be  well  positioned  to  deal  with 
the  challenges  of  the  future    I  look  forward  to  our  continued  good  relationship  with  this 
Subcommittee  as  we  experience  this  change  process  together 
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In  the  final  analysis,  we  must  do  whatever  it  takes  to  meet  the  market,  including  even  more 
aggressive  cost  cutting,  development  of  new  markets,  and  securing  assistance  with  costs  fi-om  the 
Administration    These  are  major  steps  in  what  will  be  a  long  and  difiBcult  transition,  but  steps  that 
we  must  take  to  succeed  in  today's  new,  intensely  competitive  utility  marketplace 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testily  today. 
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CHART  ATTACHMENTS 

Attachment  1      Avoided  Cost  of  Generation  vs.  BPA  Average  Rate 

Attachment  2      Total  Operating  Expenses 

Attachment  3      Bonneville  Projected  Operating  Expenses  -  FY  1995 

Attachment  4      BPA  Fish  &  Wildlife  Investments 

Attachment  5       1995  Biological  Opinion  Costs  to  BPA 
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Statement  of  Leon  Jourolmon, 

Acting  Administrator  for 

Southeastern  Power  Administration 

Department  of  Energy 

Fiscal  Year  19%  ^)propriations  Hearings 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  £^pear  before  you  to  present  the  fiscal  year  (FY)  1996 
budget  request  for  the  Southeastern  Power  Administration  (Southeastern).  I  will 
summarize  the  major  program  areas  of  the  request  and  discuss  some  of  our 
accomplishments. 

SOUTHEASTERN'S  MISSION 

The  Southeastern  Power  Administration,  located  in  Elberton,  Georgia,  markets  surplus 
hydroelectric  power  in  11  southeastern  states.  These  projects  are  constructed  and 
operated  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.   Southeastern  has  no  transmission  hnes 
and  accomplishes  the  delivery  of  power  by  wheeling  agreements  with  power  utilities  in 
the  area  that  have  the  necessary  transmission  facilities. 

nSCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET 

The  FY  1996  appropriation  request  of  $19.8  million  requested  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  purchase  power  and  wheeling,  is  a  decrease  of  $2.6  million  from  the 
FY  1995  base  level.  The  total  program  requirement  of  $29.9  miUion  includes  the 
availability  of  unobligated  balances  carried  forward  of  $10.1  million. 

Our  FY  1996  budget  request  reflects  a  staffing  level  of  41  full-time  equivalents  (FTE). 
A  comparison  by  activities  of  the  FY  1996  budget  with  the  amounts  available  in  FY  1995 
follows: 

BUDGET  REQUEST  SUMMARY 

FY  1995        FY  1996         Diffgrgngg 

Operation  and  Maintenance  $  3,292,000     $  3,472,000  $+    180,000 

Purchase  Power  and  Wheeling  27,249,000      26,430.0001/-  819,000 

Use  of  Unobligated  Balances  -8.110.000     -10.059.000       -1.949.000 

TOTAL  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  $22,431,000    $19,843,000     $-2,588,000 

1/  Includes  planned  unobligated  balances  of  $10,059,000 
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OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

In  FY  1996,  $3,472  million  is  requested  for  the  Operation  and  Maintenance  costs  of  the 
power  system.  These  funds  provide  for  the  negotiation  and  administration  of  wheeling 
and  power  sales  contracts;  development  and  review  of  rates  to  assure  repayment  of 
power  costs;  scheduling  the  generation  of  power  and  supervision  of  power  deliveries; 
administering  the  Integrated  Resource  Program;  and  direction  and  support  of 
Southeastem's  power  marketing  program.  This  amount  represents  a  $180,000  increase 
over  the  amount  available  in  the  current  year. 

PURCHASE  POWER  AND  WHEEUNG 

The  major  portion  of  the  budget  request,  $26.4  million,  is  for  the  Purchase  Power  and 
Wheeling  activity  and  represents  a  decrease  of  $819,000  from  the  amount  available  in 
the  current  year.  Purchase  power  and  wheeling  costs  are  considered  operating  expenses 
in  the  power  marketing  program  and  are  repaid  to  the  Treasury  from  collected 
Southeastern  power  revenues. 

Southeastern  has  contracted  with  area  utilities  that  have  transmission  facilities  connected 
to  the  projects  to  deliver  the  power  to  the  preference  customers.  Southeastern  agrees  to 
compensate  the  utility  for  the  transmission  service  provided.  In  Georgia,  some 
preference  customers  compensate  these  transmission  agencies  directly. 

POWER  SYSTEMS 

Southeastem's  projects  are  grouped  for  marketing  purposes  into  four  independent 
systems.  The  Georgia-Alabama-South  Carolina  System  markets  power  to  customers 
located  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Florida. 

The  Cumberland  System  power  is  marketed  to  customers  located  in  Tennessee  and  in 
portions  of  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Illinois,  and  North  Carolina. 

Power  from  the  John  H.  Kerr  and  Philpott  Projects,  located  in  the  Roanoke  River  Basin 
in  Virginia,  is  marketed  to  customers  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  one  customer  in 
South  Carolina. 

The  Jim  Woodruff  Project  is  located  on  the  Apalachicola  River  on  the  Georgia-Florida 
state  line.  All  dependable  capacity  available  at  the  Project  is  sold  to  preference 
customers  in  western  Florida. 

A  new  project,  Stonewall  Jackson,  energized  late  in  fiscal  year  1994,  is  marketed  to  a 
customer  in  West  Virginia. 
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RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL  PROJECT 

The  environmental  testing  of  the  Richard  B.  Russell  pump-back  units  continues  following 
rigid  guidelines  imposed  by  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  South  Carolina 
(located  in  Charleston,  SC).  Two  of  the  four  pump-back  units  have  been  operated  in 
both  the  pumping  and  generating  modes  with  relatively  minor  fish  entrainment.   During 
these  tests  valuable  experience  has  been  gained  in  the  effective  use  of  the  various  fish 
deterrent  devices  and  operational  procedures. 

Environmental  testing  of  all  four  pump-back  units  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  April  1995 
and  completed  by  October  1995.  The  Corps  will  then  request  that  the  District  Court 
allow  the  project  to  be  operated  in  the  pumping  mode.   It  is  anticipated  that  the  projects 
will  be  commercially  available  by  May  1996. 

Southeastern  will  begin  marketing  discussions  when  the  environmental  testing  of  the 
pump-back  units  is  successfully  completed  and  the  Court  is  satisfied  that  fish  entraimnent 
will  not  be  a  problem  at  the  project. 

POWER  SCHEDUUNG 

The  transition  in  the  benefits  from  the  investor-owned  utilities  to  the  preference 
customers  with  regard  to  transmission  capabilities  and  generating  resources  during  the 
term  of  the  present  contracts  has  evolved  into  a  need  for  Southeastern  to  schedule  the 
power  deliveries  to  the  preference  customers  in  a  real-time  manner.  The  methods  and 
procedures  for  the  scheduling  of  the  hour-by-hour  delivery  of  federal  power  to  the  power 
customers  are  presently  under  study  by  a  team  composed  of  personnel  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Southeastern,  and  the  preference  customer's  group.   Present  negotiations  with 
the  Southern  Companies  indicate  a  need  for  implementing  the  scheduling  activity  at  the 
expiration  of  the  existing  contracts  in  the  Southern  Company  service  area. 

POWER  REVENUES,  REPAYMENT,  AND  RATES 

Power  Revenues 

Southeastern  presently  markets  power  from  23  multiple-purpose  projects  to  294  power 
purchasers.  Gross  revenues  for  FY  1996  are  estimated  at  $182  million,  reflecting  the 
sale  of  3,092  megawatts  of  installed  capacity  with  7.8  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  energy. 

Repayment  of  Investment 

Southeastern  established  rates  to  repay  all  costs  that  are  allocated  to  power. 
Southeastern  has  repaid  $468  million  of  the  $1.5  billion  invested  in  plant  facilities. 
Southeastern  also  has  paid  $820  million  in  interest  on  this  investment.   Southeastern  is 
currently  on  schedule  with  its  repayment. 
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Power  Rate  Adjustments 


Power  rates  for  the  Kerr-Philpott  System  have  been  approved  on  a  final  basis  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (FERC)  through  September  30,  1996.   Rates  for 
the  Georgia-Alabama-South  Carolina  System  have  been  approved  on  a  final  basis  by  the 
FERC  through  September  30,  1998.  Power  rates  for  the  Cumberljmd  Basin  System  have 
been  approved  on  a  final  basis  by  the  FERC  through  June  30,  1999.  Southeastern  has 
proposed  an  extension  of  rates  for  the  Jim  Woodruff  Project  that  would  be  effective 
September  20,  1995.  The  rates  are  currently  in  the  public  involvement  process,  and  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  approval  on  an  interim  basis  in  May. 

PERFORMANCE  ESfDICATORS 

Southeastem's  budget  request  included  performance  indicators.  These  indicators 
measure  the  financial,  operating  and  rate  performance  of  the  Agency. 

Due  to  high  variability  of  water.  Southeastern  shows  large  fluctuations  between  actual 
and  plaimed  revenues.  In  1994,  Southeastem's  percent  variance  of  actual  from  planned 
principal  payments  to  Federal  investment  was  -7%.  This  ratio  was  the  result  of  below 
average  streamflow  conditions. 

Performance  indicators  were  prepared  separately  for  transmission,  capacity,  and  energy. 
Transmission  rate  decreases  in  the  Cumberland  and  Kerr-Philpott  Systems  resulted  in 
the  composite  performance  indicator  staying  well  below  the  Consumer  Price  Index  Rate 
of  Increase.   In  1994,  restructuring  of  the  Cumberland  rates  caused  the  composite  energy 
rate  and  composite  capacity  rate  indicators  to  increase  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

LITIGATION 

During  August  1991,  six  customers  in  South  Carolina  filed  suit  against  Southeastern  in 
U.S.  District  Court  requesting  the  court  to  declare  illegal  Southeastem's  energy 
surcharge  contained  in  its  1990  approved  rates  for  the  Georgia-Alabama-South  Carolina 
System,  as  applied  to  these  customers.  These  six  customers  (five  cooperatives  and  South 
CaroUna  Public  Service  Authority)  had  declined  to  participate  in  a  voluntary  short-term 
rate  increase  during  1989,  while  168  other  customers  in  the  system  participated  in  the 
voluntary  rate  increase  earlier  than  allowed  by  their  contracts.  The  short-term  rate 
change  was  required  to  ofifeet  the  effects  of  extensive  droughts  in  the  southeast  and 
escalating  Corps  of  Engineers  oi>eration  and  maintenance  costs.  The  energy  surcharge 
contained  in  those  rates  was  to  collect  the  portion  of  the  costs  not  recovered  from  these 
six  customers  and  the  costs  were  fully  collected  by  September  1993.  The  parties  have 
filed  Motions  for  Summary  Judgment,  which  were  argued  in  October  1992,  and  a  ruling 
by  the  District  Court  is  expected  at  any  time.  Defense  of  this  litigation  is  being 
coordinated  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 
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STATUS  OF  WATER  CONDITIONS 

Fiscal  year  199S  began  with  a  continuation  of  heavy  rainfall  that  marked  the  second  half 
of  FY  1994.  Lake  levels  at  all  projects  in  the  four  systems  were  at  or  above  rule  curve 
at  the  begiiming  of  FY  1995.  Normal  rainfall  for  the  remainder  of  FY  1995  will  more 
than  ensure  adequate  water  supply  to  meet  contract  requirements. 

As  of  mid-February  1995,  the  Kerr-Philpott  and  Georgia-Alabama-South  Carolina 
Systems  are  on  or  above  their  normal  winter  reservoir  elevation  levels.  In  the 
Cumberland  System,  due  to  recent  heavy  rainfall  in  the  basin,  elevation  at  several 
projects  has  risen  from  extremely  low  levels  to  normal  winter  levels.  Elevation  at  Center 
Hill  remains  low,  approximately  5  feet  below  rule  curve,  due  to  maintenance  at  the 
project 

STRATEGIC  PLANNING 

Southeastern  considers  its  strategic  planning  efforts  to  be  a  significant  part  of  our 
program.  The  plan  is  modified  to  ensure  that  we  keep  track  of  action  plans  in  achieving 
our  vision,  accomplishing  our  mission,  preparation  of  NEPA  documents,  and  addressing 
issues  of  national  importance.  Our  plan  covers  a  five-year  period  and  assists  us  in  short 
and  long-term  planning  efforts  with  the  Department  of  Energy,  our  customers,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  other  government  agencies.  We  will  also  use  it  as  an  aid  in  insuring 
efficient  energy  use. 

POWER  MARKETING  POUCY  IMPLEMENTATION 

A  new  Georgia-Alabama-South  Carolina  System  Marketing  Policy  was  issued  on 
December  28,  1994.  The  policy  was  formiUated  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  with  full  public  participation  as  a  part  of  the  revision 
procedure.  Southeastern  is  currently  negotiating  new  contracts  or  contract  amendments 
with  existing  and  potential  customers  under  terms  of  the  new  policy. 

A  Cumberland  System  Power  Marketing  Policy  was  issued  on  August  5,  1993.  After 
issuance  of  the  policy  but  prior  to  negotiating  contracts  under  the  policy,  one  of  the 
preference  customers  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  (TVA)  service  area  aimounced 
that  it  planned  to  solicit  bids  for  a  new  power  supply  contract.  TVA  could  make  a  bid  to 
provide  the  service,  but  the  preference  customers  would  accept  the  best  bid  tendered. 
The  preference  customers  requested  that  it  be  assigned  an  individual  allocation  of 
Government  power  which  it  could  take  with  it  should  it  withdraw  from  the  TVA  system. 
Southeastern  is  considering  having  a  power  marketing  policy  to  encompass  all  systems  to 
study  the  ramifications  and  problems  associated  with  a  preference  customer  withdrawing 
from  the  a  system  with  an  allocation  of  Southeastern  preference  power. 
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INTEGRATED  RESOURCE  PLANNING 

General  Program  Activities 

Southeastern  has  expanded  its  involvement  in  energy  efficiency  and  integrated  resource 
planning  (IRP)  by  continuing  to  hold  workshops  and  conferences  involving  customer 
groups,  their  constituent  organizations  and  key  members  of  other  industries. 
Southeastern  has  actively  supported  and  participated  in  the  development  of  the 
advancement  of  IRP  in  public  power  programs.  The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  assist  the 
nation's  publicly  and  cooperatively  owned  utilities  to  provide  low  cost,  reliable,  efficient 
utility  service  to  our  customers  by  supporting  the  advancement  of  sound  strategic 
business  and  resource  plaiming  practices  that  address  the  opportunities  and  uncertainties 
of  competition  and  recognize  the  diversity  of  planning  environments  and  needs. 

PARTNERSHIPS 

Southeastern  continued  to  take  the  lead  in  fostering  communications  with  our  customers 
through  two  previously  established  partnerships  -  the  Southeastern  Federal  Power 
Alliance,  established  in  1991,  and  Team  Cumberland,  established  in  1992.   Both  of  these 
alliances  continue  to  meet  on  a  regular  basis  to  exchange  information  regarding  their 
visions  juid  promote  their  strategies  to  meet  their  goals.   Members  of  these  teams 
include  representatives  of  Southeastern,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  preference 
customers.   Representatives  from  these  two  partnerships  have  gotten  together  on  a 
summit  alliance  that  includes  the  Corps  of  Engineers  at  the  Headquarters  office  in 
Washington.  This  has  broadened  the  scope  of  our  partners  from  the  local  to  national 
level. 

TOTAL  QUALITY 

The  Total  Quality  Process  began  at  Southeastern  in  1991.  All  of  Southeastern's 
associates  have  received  juid  continue  to  receive  extensive  training  to  become  familiar 
with  team  building  and  process  improvement  techniques.   Several  process  improvement 
teams  have  been  established  to  recommend  improvements  in  various  areas  of  the  agency. 
Our  goal  is  to  achieve  quality  through  the  promotion  of  constant  improvements  in  our 
processes  and  systems  and  to  constantly  improve  services  to  our  customers  through 
empowered  associates.  Using  quality  teams,  we  at  Southeastern  have  re-invented  our 
agency  to  meet  DOE  and  National  Performance  Review  goals. 

FUNDING  ALTERNATIVES 

A  major  budget  problem  in  the  Southeast  is  acquiring  funds  at  a  time  when  the  costs  of 
services  that  Southeastern  is  procuring  are  significantly  increasing.   In  addition,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  having  trouble  obtaining  funds  to  improve  and  rehabilitate  the  projects. 
Southeastern  is  plaiming  to  obtain  funds,  where  possible,  in  the  future  by  having  the 


preference  customers  pay  the  utilities  directly  for  as  many  services  as  possible.   We  are 
currently  negotiating  with  Georgia  Power  Company,  Alabama  Power  Company, 
Mississippi  Power  Company,  and  Gulf  Power  Company  (Southern  Companies).  This 
means  that  the  increase  in  Southern  Companies'  costs  will  be  handled  by  asking  the 
preference  customers  in  the  Southern  Companies  area  to  pay  the  Southern  Companies 
directly  for  transmission  and  Control  Area  Services. 

Southeastern  is  giving  consideration  to  bill  crediting.  This  has  the  potential  of  greatly 
reducing  Southeastem's  budget.  As  contracts  expire.  Southeastern  will  negotiate  new 
contracts  providing  for  transmission  services  to  be  paid  directly  by  the  preference 
customer  to  the  utilities  providing  the  preference  customer's  services. 

Southeastern  also  purchases  power  for  pumping  operations.  In  order  for  the  customers 
to  purchase  pumping  power  directly  from  a  utility,  we  will  arrange  with  a  commercial 
bank  or  trust  fund,  using  preference  customers'  ftinds,  to  provide  funding  for  the 
purchase  of  pumping  power.  The  account  will  be  replenished  from  funds  supplied  by 
such  customers  when  pumping  power  is  delivered  to  the  preference  customers.  In  no 
event  will  any  of  Southeastem's  receipts  from  sale  of  its  power  be  deposited  in  such 
account,  inasmuch  as  Southeastem's  authority,  Section  5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944,  16  U.S.C.  825s,  requires  that  Southeastem's  receipts  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

These  Budget  changes  are  reflected  below: 

Transmission        Purchased  Power      Net  Billing  Total 


Present  Budget 

29,958,000 

6,533,000 

9,242,000 

27,249,000 

1996 

31,925,000 

6,080,000 

11,575,000 

26,430,000 

1997 

23,438,000 

6,585,000 

12,079,000 

17.944,000 

1998 

17,825,000 

585,000 

12,089,000 

6,321,000 

1999 

18,558,000 

585,000 

12,787,000 

6,356,000 

In  addition,  preference  customers  could  fund  some  of  the  rehabilitation  and 
improvements  at  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  projects.  There  are  some  improvements  and 
rehabilitations  the  Corps  has  not  been  able  to  fund  because  of  higher  priorities.  The 
preference  customers  may  want  to  provide  up-front  financing  for  some  of  these 
improvements  and  project  rehabilitations  to  secure  a  reliable  allotment  of  power  from 
the  projects.   Southeastern  is  considering  operating  with  a  commercial  bank  to  hold 
preference  customers'  funds  until  the  Corps  can  expend  them. 
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PRIVATIZATION 


As  part  of  the  Administration's  proposal  to  reinvent  the  Department  of  Energy, 
Legislation  will  be  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Energy  to  privatize  Southeastern. 
The  Administration  believes  the  purpose  of  the  power  marketing  administrations  has 
been  achieved  and  that  these  functions  should  now  be  performed  by  non-Federal  entities. 


The  proposal  will  provide  customers  protection  against  significant  rate  increases  and  will 
be  developed  after  active  and  careful  consultation  with  Congress  and  other  interested 
parties. 

The  President's  budget  assumes  that  the  sale  of  Southeastern  will  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  FY  1997. 

This  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  may  have. 


Biogr^hical  Notes  -  Leon  Jourolmon 

Acting  Administrator,  Southeastern  Power  Administration 

Department  of  Energy 


Mr.  Jourolmon  was  named  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration  effective  February  14,  1995.  He  has  been  employed 
at  Southeastern  since  1980.  Prior  to  assuming  the  duties  of  Acting 
Administrator,  he  served  as  Assistant  Administrator  for  Finance  and 
Marketing.  His  division  was  responsible  for  rates,  accounting,  budget, 
customer  interaction,  contract  administration,  and  integrated  resource 
planning.   He  is  also  a  member  of  Southeastem's  negotiating  team. 

Prior  to  his  employment  with  Southeastern,  Mr.  Jourolmon  was  employed 
as  a  supervisory  public  utilities  specialist  at  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Jourolmon  holds  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  accounting  from 
Portland  State  College,  and  a  masters  of  business  administration  from 
Georgia  State  University.  He  is  a  member  of  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  the 
honor  society  for  collegiate  schools  of  business. 

Mr.  Jourolmon  was  bom  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  on  October  9,  1940;  is 
married  with  three  children;  and  is  active  in  many  civic  and  community 
organizations  in  Elberton,  Georgia,  where  he  resides. 


Statement  of  Forrest  E.  Reeves 

Acting  Administrator,  Southwestern  Power  Administration 

Department  of  Energy 

FY  19%  Appropriations  Hearings 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  represent  Southwestern  Power  Administration  (Southwestern) 
before  tliis  subcommittee  and  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1996.  Southwestern  looks  forward  to  working  with  this 
subcommittee  and  its  new  Chairman. 

MISSION 

As  part  of  the  Energy  Resources  business  in  the  Department  of  Energy's  Strategic 
Plan,  Southwestem's  primary  mission  is  to  market  surplus  Federally  generated 
hydroelectric  power,  operate  a  safe  and  reliable  transmission  system,  and 
encourage  energy  efficiency  for  the  benefit  of  the  region.  We  operate  and 
maintain  1,380  miles,  or  2,220  kilometers,  of  high-voltage  transmission  lines  and 
24  substations  throughout  a  six-State  region.  Southwestem's  headquarters  is 
located  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  the  dispatch  center  is  in  Springfield,  Missouri;  and 
the  maintenance  centers  are  based  in  Jonesboro,  Arkansas;  Gore  and  Tupelo, 
Oklahoma;  and  Springfield,  Missouri. 

PROGRAM  OVERVIEW 

The  FY  1996  budget  request  continues  Southwestem's  commitment  to  provide 
safe  and  reliable  electrical  service  to  our  customers  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
TTie  administration  is  proposing  to  sell  Southwestem  by  the  end  of  FY  1998.  TTie 
sale  will  give  a  preferential  right  of  purchase  to  existing  customers.  The  sale  price 
will  be  based  on  the  estimate  of  the  net  present  value  of  the  principal  and  interest 
payments  that  the  Treasury  will  receive  from  Southwestem.  Southwestem's  budget 
also  reflects  the  following  influences:  the  Department  of  Energy's  Total  Quality 
Management  Initiative,  the  National  Performance  Review's  recommendations, 
growing  demands  on  the  power  system,  and  quantifiable  performance  measures. 
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BUDGET  SUMMARY 

The  following  table  summarizes  Southwestem's  FY  1996  Budget  request: 

FY  1995  FY  1996         Difference 

Total  Program  $34,491,000  34,564,000  +  73,000 

Reimbursable  Authority  -  3.935.000  -  4.272.000  -  337.000 

Total  Budget  Request  30,556,000  30,292,000  264,000 

Available  Prior  Year  Balances  -  9.240.000  -    514.000  +  8.726.000 

New  Budget  Authority  $21,316,000  29,778,000  +  8,462,000 

The  FY  1996  total  budget  request  reflects  a  decrease  of  $264,000  due  to  a  reduction 
in  program  needs.  For  the  second  consecutive  year,  Southwestern  proposes  to  use 
banked  energy  to  meet  average-water  year,  direct-purchase  power  requirements 
previously  funded  through  annual  appropriations.  The  FY  1996  New  Budget 
Authority  is  significantly  greater  than  FY  1995  due  to  significantly  lower  prior  year 
balances.  This  year  Southwestern  will  offset  its  total  budget  request  by  $514,000  in 
prior  year  balances.  Southwestem's  use  of  Federal  and  non-Federal  reimbursable 
authority  reduces  the  FY  1996  total  budget  program  by  $4,272,000,  or  approximately 
12  percent. 

BUDGET  HIGHUGHTS 

Southwestem's  budget  is  divided  into  three  general  activities:   (1)  Operations  and 
Maintenance;  (2)  Purchased  Power  and  Wheeling;  and  (3)  Constmction.  The 
following  table  reflects  the  funding  amount  requested  for  each  activity: 

FY  1995  FY  1996  Changg 

Operations  and  Maintenance  $19,939,000      $21,297,000      +  1,358,000 

Purchased  Power  and  Wheeling  2,888,000  3,186,000       +     298,000 

Constmction  11.664.000         10.081.000       -    1.583.000 

Total  Budget  $34,491,000       $34,564,000       +     $73,000 

The  Operations  and  Maintenance  activity  provides  for  the  support  of  195  Full-Time- 
Equivalents  working  in  the  areas  of  power  marketing,  transmission  system  operations 
and  maintenance,  and  general  program  management.  The  proposed  $21,297,000 
budget  for  Operations  and  Maintenance  is  an  increase  of  $1,358,000  from  FY  1995. 
This  increase  is  due  to  an  inaeased  emphasis  on  transmission  facilities  maintenance. 
The  budget  request  includes  $20,897,000  for  direct  program  activity  and  $400,000  of 
reimbursable  authority. 

The  Purchased  Power  and  Wheeling  activity  provides  for  the  funding  of  wheeling 
expenses  necessary  to  meet  Southwestem's  power  sales  contract  obligations  to  utility 
customers.  The  proposed  budget  for  Purchased  Power  and  Wheeling  is  $3,186,000, 
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an  increase  of  $298,000  from  FY  1995.  This  change  reflects  an  increase  in 
reimbursable  authority  of  $337,000  and  a  decrease  in  contractual  requirements  for 
wheeling  expenses  of  $39,000.  Southwestern  is  able  to  meet  direct  energy  purchases, 
previously  funded  by  annual  appropriations,  through  the  use  of  energy  banks.  The 
budget  request  includes  $1,464,000  for  direct  program  activity  and  $1,722,000  of 
reimbursable  authority. 

The  Construction  activity  provides  for  the  replacement  and  improvement  of 
transmission,  substation,  switching,  and  communication  facihties.  The  proposed 
$10,081,000  request  for  Construction  is  a  $1,583,000  decrease  from  the  FY  1995 
budget  request  of  $11,664,000.  The  budget  request  includes  $7,931,000  for  direct 
program  activity  and  $2,150,000  in  reimbursable  authority.  In  FY  1996,  Southwestern 
will  continue  to  focus  on  restoration  of  our  transmission  facilities  by  replacing  aging 
and  obsolete  transmission  system  equipment. 

REIMBURSABLE  AUTHORITY 

Southwestem's  need  for  reimbursable  authority  is  based  on  Federal  and  non-Federal 
cooperation.  By  utilizing  this  authority.  Southwestern  is  able  to  meet  customers' 
needs  through  joint  efforts  in  utility  planning,  construction  projects,  and  energy 
purchases. 

The  level  of  reimbursable  authority  requested  for  FY  1996  is  $4,272,000.  This 
request  proposes  to  use  reimbursable  authority  in  Construction  to  fund  $2,150,000  in 
additions  and  modifications  to  Southwestem's  transmission  lines,  substations,  and 
electronic  facilities;  $2,000,000  will  come  from  utility  customers  and  $150,000  from 
Federal  agencies.  These  additions  and  modifications  are  driven  by  customer 
requirements  for  increased  capacity  and  service  reliability.  Another  $1,772,000  in 
reimbursable  authority  is  requested  for  Purchased  Power  and  Wheeling.  The  Federal 
portion  of  $1,687,000  includes  costs  for  purchased  energy  for  Government 
installations.  Fort  Sill  and  McAlester  Army  Ammunition  Plant  in  Oklahoma.  The 
non-Federal  portion  of  $35,000  will  be  received  from  municipal  customers.  The 
remaining  $400,000  of  reimbursable  authority  is  requested  for  Operations  and 
Maintenance  activities  in  support  of  State  and  Federal  entities  and  utility  customers. 

PERFORMANCE  MEASURES 

In  conjunction  with  the  Department's  Total  Quality  Management  Initiative  and  in 
preparation  for  future  compliance  with  the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act 
of  1993,  Southwestern  has  developed  performance  measurements  that  reflect  the 
implementation  of  Section  5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  to  market  and  deliver 
all  Federally  generated  hydroelectric  power.  These  measurements  are: 
(1)  availability  of  Federal  hydroelectric  power  compared  to  the  amount  marketed  and 
delivered;  (2)  cumulative  principal  payments  as  a  percent  of  total  Federal  investment; 
(3)  system  lost-time  injury  frequency  compared  to  the  industry  average;  (4)  change  in 
operating  costs  compared  to  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index;  and  (5)  generation 


system  performance  compared  to  North  American  Electric  Reliability  Council 
(NERC)  criteria. 

FINANCIAL  ACCOMPUSHMENTS 

In  FY  1994,  Southwestern  benefitted  from  better  than  average  energy  generation, 
which  resulted  in  total  revenues  in  excess  of  $109  million,  thereby  providing 
$32  million  for  the  repayment  of  Federal  investment  and  $18  million  in  interest. 
Based  on  audited  financial  statements,  the  FY  1994  revenue  collection  was  the  third 
highest  in  the  history  of  Southwestern. 

For  the  thirteenth  straight  year.  Southwestern  has  improved  the  repayment  status. 
Southwestem's  cumulative  repayment  is  $330  million  applied  to  the  total  repayable 
Federal  investment  of  $1  biUion,  or  33  percent.  Since  the  last  rate  filings. 
Southwestern  has  increased  its  actual  repayment  over  plaimed  repayment  by 
34  percent. 

Southwestern  continues  to  strengthen  our  financial  internal  controls  to  provide  an 
efficient  and  effective  utility  program.  With  audited  financial  and  program 
statements,  a  strong  self-assessment  program,  measurable  financial  performance 
indicators,  and  ongoing  financial  system  improvements,  Southwestern  is  in  full 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990  and  in 
soimd  financial  condition. 

OTHER  ACCOMPUSHMENTS 

In  FY  1994,  Southwestern  marketed  and  delivered  all  available  Federal  hydroelectric 
power  to  92  wholesale  customers.  In  the  delivery  of  hydroelectric  power. 
Southwestern  attained  the  NERC  Honor  Roll  with  a  96.5  performance  index. 

In  addition.  Southwestern  completed  a  system-wid.T  environmental  risk  assessment  on 
all  24  Southwestern  substations;  held  two  workshops  on  integrated  resource  planning 
for  our  customers  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma;  placed  12  major  transmission  projects 
into  service  which  involved  multiple  substation  construction  elements;  replaced 
obsolete  power  line  carrier  equipment  with  optical  ground  wire  to  increase 
communication  reliability;  and  met  all  power  and  energy  commitments  under  our 
power  sales  contracts. 

SYSTEM  RATES 

Southwestern  reviews  hydroelectric  power  rates  annually  for  the  Integrated  System, 
consisting  of  22  hydroelectric  projects  and  Southwestem's  transmission  system;  the 
Sam  Raybum  Project;  and  the  Robert  D.  Willis  Project. 

Ehiring  FY  1994,  the  Southwestern  Federal  Power  System  experienced  above  average 
rainfall,  which  allowed  Southwestern  to  meet  all  contractual  obligations  without 
having  to  purchase  energy  from  outside  sources.  Hydropower  energy  exchanges 
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increased  our  energy  bank  balances,  while  sales  of  supplemental  energy  increased 
total  revenues.  Timely  rate  adjustments  have  helped  Southwestern  meet  our 
repayment  obligations.  While  customers  are  concerned  that  costs  be  held  to  a 
minimum,  they  are  supportive  of  adequate  rate  levels  which  enable  Southwestern  to 
meet  its  statutory  cost  recovery  responsibilities.  The  FY  1994  review  of  Integrated 
System  rates  found  the  level  to  be  adequate  to  meet  repayment  requirements. 
System  rates  were  therefore  extended  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy  on 
August  29,  1994,  for  1  year. 

Rate  changes  on  October  1,  1994,  resulted  in  a  4.4  percent  increase  for  the  Sam 
Raybum  project  and  a  3.4  percent  increase  for  the  Robert  D.  Willis  project.  The 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  issued  final  approval  of  these  rates  on 
November  21,  1994,  for  Robert  D.  WUlis  and  on  December  7,  1994,  for  Sam 
Raybum. 

TRANSMISSION  SYSTEM  MAINTENANCE 

Southwestern's  Operations  and  Maintenance  and  Construction  budgets  provide  for 
transmission  system  maintenance  and  capital  equipment.  Approximately 
$15.9  million  has  been  designated  for  routine,  non-routine,  and  emergency 
maintenance  activities.  These  activities  involve  both  preventive  and  corrective 
maintenance  on  a  high-voltage  transmission  system  extending  1,380  miles  or 
2,220  kilometers  in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma.  Transmission  system 
maintenance  is  required  to  assure  continued  power  delivery  reliability,  enhanced 
overall  performance  and  safety,  and  long-term  cost  savings. 

In  FY  1994,  Southwestern,  in  cooperation  with  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  Lxjcal  Union  Number  1002,  reorganized  its  field  maintenance 
organizations  by  eliminating  over  60  percent  of  its  supervisory  positions.   Strategic 
plans  were  developed  to  incorporate  equipment  condition  and  risk  assessments  into 
preventive  maintenance  scheduling.  The  expected  outcomes  of  these  changes  are 
lower,  long-term  maintenance  costs  and  improvement  of  transmission  system 
reliability. 

The  routine  preventive  maintenance  program  includes  the  plaimed  replacement  of 
poles,  braces,  and  insulators;  the  servicing  of  transformers,  circuit  breakers, 
disconnect  switches,  protective  relays,  meters,  and  very  high  frequency  and  microwave 
radios;  and  the  control  of  vegetation  on  transmission  line  rights-of-way. 

Southwestern's  customers  and  interconnected  utiUties  are  making  more  demands  to 
upgrade  facilities  permitting  greater  use  of  Southwestern's  system  to  meet  the 
electrical  requirements  of  the  region.  Thus,  the  Construction  program  emphasizes 
non-routine  replacement  of  deteriorating  system  components,  such  as  protective 
relays,  power  circuit  breakers,  current  and  potential  transformers,  switches,  and 
powerline  carrier  communications  links. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PRCX5RAM 

Since  two  Department  of  Energy  audits  in  March  of  1991  and  1993,  Southwestern  has 
made  great  strides  in  accomplishing  all  environmental  requirements.   With  correction 
of  all  audit  findings  by  July  1995,  Southwestern  will  be  in  compliance  with  all 
enviroimiental  requirements.  Southwestern  conducted  an  Environmental  Risk 
Analysis,  using  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Superfund  criteria  and  found  all  of 
our  substations,  switching  stations,  and  field  office  sites  envirormientally  well 
maintained. 

Special  emphasis  maintenance  programs  in  our  field  maintenance  continue  to  include 
the  removal  and  disposal  of  equipment  containing  more  than  50  parts  per  million  of 
polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs),  asbestos  abatement,  and  the  replacement  of 
unreliable  high-voltage  insulators. 

NATIONAL  PERFORMANCE  REVIEW  INITIATIVE 

In  support  of  the  National  Performance  Review  recommendations.  Southwestern 
reorganized  in  FY  1994  to  reduce  management  layers.  Further  efforts  in  FY  1995 
are  expected  to  result  in  an  employee-to-supervisor  ratio  of  10:1.   Southwestern  has 
also  reduced  Federal  and  contract  staff.  The  FY  1996  requested  Federal  staffing 
level  is  195  Full-Time-Equivalents. 

Process  changes  have  also  been  implemented  to  provide  efficiency,  cost  savings,  and 
better  service  to  power  marketing  customers.  These  changes  include  the  use  of 
electronic  mail,  direct  deposit  of  salary  and  travel  checks,  optical  disk  scanning  for 
records  management,  a  Maintenance  Management  Information  System,  a  Supervisory 
Control  and  Data  Acquisition/Energy  Management  System,  a  budget  formulation 
database  system,  a  standard  automated  procurement  system,  and  quantifiable 
performance  measurements. 

Southwestern  continues  to  be  committed  to  a  program  guided  by  Total  Quality 
Management  principles.   We  continually  strive  to  improve  efficiency  in  our  core 
operations  through  process  improvements  and  meet  customer  expectations  in  the 
delivery  of  products  and  services.   Southwestern  regularly  invites  customer  input 
through  a  Customer  Working  Group,  Customer  Conference,  and  through  staff 
attendance  at  regional  customer  association  meetings.  These  interactions  have 
improved  services  to  customers  through  joint  participation  studies  on  matters  such  as 
resource  allocation  and  the  identification  of  mutually  beneficial  transmission  facility 
projects.   Southwestern  is  currently  developing  a  customer  survey  as  part  of  the 
continuing  process  of  understanding  and  meeting  the  ever  changing  needs  in  the 
region. 

As  part  of  the  Administration's  proposal  to  reinvent  the  Department  of  Energy, 
legislation  will  be  proposed  to  privatize  Southwestern  in  1998.  The  Administration 
believes  the  purpose  for  the  Federal  Government  developing  and  conducting  these 
activities  has  been  achieved  and  that  these  functions  should  now  be  performed  by 


non-Federal  entities.  The  proposal  will  provide  customers  protection  against 

significant  rate  increases. 

GROWING  DEMANDS  ON  THE  POWER  SYSTEM 

Technological  advances  have  ushered  Southwestern  into  the  arena  of  a  "responsible 
utility"  where  it  is  mandated  by  law  to  provide  a  variety  of  services  and  to  meet  legal 
requirements.  Laws,  such  as  the  Energy  PoUcy  Act  of  1992  requiring  open  access  to 
transmission  systems,  have  the  potential  to  cause  significant  changes  in 
Southwestem's  operations  and  priorities. 

With  expanding  load  growth  in  the  region,  customers  and  interconnected  utilities 
have  expressed  an  increased  interest  in  developing  and  upgrading  facilities  through 
cooperative  efforts  to  permit  greater  use  of  Southwestem's  transmission  system  and  a 
more  efficient  use  of  the  region's  energy  resources. 

Demands  are  also  made  on  the  hydro  resources  by  a  significant  group  of  customers, 
in  addition  to  our  power  sales  customers.  Southwestern  balances  the  interests  of  the 
hydropower  recipients  with  the  interests  of  other  water  resource  users.   While  the 
electrical  generation  at  the  dams  is  used  to  meet  Southwestem's  utility  responsibility, 
the  water  released  during  generation  significantly  impacts  both  in-lake  and 
downstream  activities  such  as  recreation,  civic  events,  farming,  constmction, 
navigation,  and  fish  and  wildlife.  For  example.  Southwestern  has  dedicated 
significant  effort  to  coordinating  activities  with  Federal  and  State  agencies  interested 
in  lessening  the  impacts  on  downstream  fisheries  caused  by  low  dissolved  oxygen 
levels  in  water  released  through  generation  at  the  projects.  While  our  efforts  have 
focused  primarily  on  the  White  River  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  we  are  also  working 
with  other  water  use  interest  groups  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Although  the  needs  or 
desires  of  the  various  groups  may  sometimes  conflict  with  the  hydropower  purpose  or 
even  among  groups,  Southwestem  attempts  to  accommodate  other  water  users 
through  the  diversity  available  from  operating  our  projects  as  an  interconnected 
system.   We  have  been  successful  in  developing  tmst  among  many  such  interests  and 
are  recognized  as  having  a  wider  perspective  of  the  public  good. 

BLACK  START  PROGRAM 

Southwestern  continually  assesses  the  ability  to  provide  continuity  of  service  in  the 
region  during  a  black-out.  In  1993,  Southwestern,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Southwest  Power  Pool,  developed  an  agreement  which 
established  the  basis  for  a  regional  Black  Start  program  for  restarting  major  thermal 
plants  using  the  quick-start  hydropower  plants.  This  coordinated  Federal  effort,  in 
conjunction  with  other  utilities,  will  significantly  enhance  the  reliability  of  the 
interconnected  power  system  in  Southwestem's  region. 


MAJOR  REHABIUTATION  AND  UPRATING  OF  FEDERAL 
DARDANfELLE  PROJECT 

During  the  past  several  years.  Southwestern  has  worked  with  the  Little  Rock  District, 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  on  the  rehabilitation  and  uprating  of  the  Dardanelle 
Lock  and  Dam  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the  Arkansas  River.  The  Little  Rock 
District  has  awarded  a  construction  contract  for  the  rehabihtation  effort. 
Southwestern  strongly  supports  the  completion  of  the  Dardanelle  Major 
Rehabilitation  Project.  The  Deirdanelle  power  plant  represents  about  10  percent  of 
Southwestem's  interconnected  system  capacity. 


CLOSING 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  Southwestern  requests  a  continuation  of  our  power 
marketing  program  through  the  use  of  new  Budget  Authority,  prior  year  unobligated 
balances,  and  Federal  and  non-Federal  reimbursable  authority. 

Southwestern  has  implemented  and  continues  to  develop  rates  to  assure  that 
sufficient  revenues  are  generated  and  returned  to  the  Treasury.  The  revenues  repay 
all  operating  expenses,  interest,  and  Federal  investment  associated  with  the 
construction  of  the  power  generating  and  transmission  facilities  of  the  Southwestern 
Federal  Power  System  in  accordance  with  the  statutory  mandate  of  Section  5  of  the 
1944  Flood  Control  Act. 

In  order  to  provide  a  product  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Southwestern  has 
streamlined  its  organization  by  restructuring,  reducing  staff,  and  implementing  process 
improvements. 

Through  its  Total  Quality  Management  Program,  Southwestern  continues  to  involve 
its  customers  in  process  improvement  efforts.  Customer  involvement  and 
participation  is  more  important  than  ever  as  Southwestern  continues  to  address  issues 
relating  to  increasing  regional  load  growth  and  new  power  brokering,  transmission 
system  access,  balancing  the  interests  of  hydropower  recipients  with  other  water  users, 
and  other  issues  that  may  impact  Southwestem's  ability  to  assure  reliable  delivery  of 
hydroelectric  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  invite  you  to  visit  us  any  time  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
continued  support  and  cooperation  provided  by  the  members  of  this  subcommittee. 
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BIOGRAPHY 

Forrest  E.  (Gene)  Reeves 
Acting  Administrator 

Forrest  E.  (Gene)  Reeves  has  been  with  Southwestern  Power  Administration  since  1965 
when  he  joined  the  Agency's  then  Branch  of  Computer  Systems  as  a  Student  Aide.  After 
graduation  from  Oklahoma  State  University  in  1968  with  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
Chemical  Engineering,  he  became  an  electrical  engineer  in  Southwestern's  Division  of 
Flaiming  and  Resources. 

Mr.  Reeves'  career  with  Southwestern  expanded  into  the  Power  Marketing/Power 
Resources  area,  then  into  Power  Contracts/Rates  and  Repayment  as  a  Public  Utilities 
Specialist.   He  became  Chief,  Branch  of  Rates  and  Repayment  in  1979  and  became  the 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Power  Marketing  and  Delivery  in  1991. 

In  October  of  1994,  Mr.  Reeves  was  appointed  the  Acting  Administrator  of  Southwestern 
Power  Administration. 

For  more  than  20  years,  Mr.  Reeves  has  been  a  Director  on  the  Board  of  the  Tulsa 
Federal  Employees  Credit  Union  which  has  grown  from  $13  million  to  $210  million 
during  his  tenure.  He  has  served  in  various  leadership  capacities  including  those  of 
Chairman  and  Treasurer.  Mr.  Reeves  has  also  served  in  numerous  leadership  capacities 
as  a  member  of  his  church  including  the  positions  of  Trustee,  Chairman,  and  Deacon, 
He  and  his  wife  Marcia  reside  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  have  owned  and  operated  a 
successful  retail  florist  business. 

Mr.  Reeves'  27  years  of  Federal  Service,  devoted  exclusively  to  Southwestern  and  its 
customers,  are  a  tribute  to  the  mission  of  the  Agency  and  its  publics. 


February  1995 
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Statement  of  J.  M.  Shafer 

Administrator,  Western  Area  Power  Administration 

Department  of  Energy 

FY  1996  Appropriations  Hearing 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  represent  the  Western  Area  Power  Administration  (Western)  before 
this  subcommittee.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  fiscal  year  (FY)  1996 
budget  request  and  to  discuss  our  programs  and  achievements.  This  budget  represents 
Western's  commitment  to  provide  safe  and  reliable  electric  service  to  our  customers  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  while  achieving  the  Administration's  initiatives  in  streamlining 
the  Federal  government. 


MISSION  AND  ORGANIZATION 

Western's  mission  is  to  market  reliable,  low-cost  electric  energy  produced  at  Federal 
dams,  and  encourage  efficient  energy  management  in  an  environmentally  sound  manner. 
We  market  power  throughout  a  1.3-million-square-mile  geographic  area  in  15  central  and 
western  states  to  637  wholesale  customers.   In  FY  1996,  we  will  operate  and  maintain 
16,734  miles  of  high-voltage  transmission  lines,  259  substations,  and  other  associated 
power  facilities.  The  electric  power  Western  markets  will  be  generated  at  55 
powerplants  operated  primarily  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (Reclamation)  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.   In  FY  1996,  the  installed  capability  of  these  powerplants 
will  be  10,576  megawatts. 

Recognizing  the  challenges  posed  by  a  changing  utility  industry,  with  increased 
competition  and  requests  for  transmission  access  that  support  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of 
1992,  Western  embarked  on  the  first  phase  of  a  strategic  planning  effort  in  FY  1994. 
We  began  a  systematic  look  at  a  number  of  Western's  activities  to  adjust  our  methods  of 
operations,  decrease  our  operating  costs,  and  make  our  working  environment  more 
quality-conscious. 

To  date  we  have  reduced  Federal  employment  from  an  on-board  strength  of  1,606  in 
July  1992  to  1,482  in  September  1994.  Our  FY  1996  full-time  equivalent  budget  request 
is  1,460.  We  reduced  our  support  service  contract  costs  by  7.1  percent  from  FY  1993  to 
FY  1994,  and  we  are  flatlined  through  FY  1995.  We  are  delayering  management  and 
increasing  the  supervisor-to-employee  ratio  from  1:5  in  May  1994,  to  an  estimated  1:8  in 
June  1995.  We  have  reduced  the  number  of  organizational  units  from  192  a  year  ago  to 
an  estimated  121  this  June. 


Western  is  now  embarking  on  the  second  phase  of  our  Strategic  Plan.  Our  second  phase 
goal  is  to  re-engineer  Western  to  ensure  that  we  meet  our  customer's  needs  and  remain 
competitive  in  the  market  place.  We  plan  to  look  at  our  current  organizational  structure 
and  all  of  our  processes  and  determine  what  organizations  should  be  reduced  or 
realigned,  and  what  work  should  be  eliminated  or  performed  differently.  We  expect 
significant  organization  and  operation  changes  to  occur  as  a  result  of  this  effort  over  the 
next  few  years.  This  is  a  joint  effort  between  Western  employees,  the  employee  unions, 
and  our  customers. 

In  addition,  we  are  developing  systems  to  evaluate  our  success  in  meeting  customer 
needs  and  motivating  employees,  and  in  measuring  progress  in  implementing  our 
strategic  plan. 


PRIVATIZATION  OF  WESTERN  AREA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 

As  part  of  the  Administration's  proposal  to  reinvent  the  Department  of  Energy, 
legislation  will  be  proposed  to  privatize  three  power  marketing  administrations,  including 
Western.  The  Administration's  anticipated  revenue  from  the  sale  of  Western  in  FY'1998 
is  $2,863  billion.  The  Administration  believes  the  purpose  for  the  Federal  Government 
developing  and  conducting  power  marketing  activities  has  been  achieved  and  that  these 
functions  should  now  be  performed  by  non-Federal  entities.  The  proposal  will  provide 
customers  protection  against  significant  rate  increases.  A  provision  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  generally  prohibits  counting  the 
proceeds  of  asset  sales  as  offsets  to  spending.  However,  the  legislation  to  implement  this 
proposal  will  include  a  provision  to  allow  the  proceeds  to  be  counted  as  offsets  to 
spending  if  the  President  and  the  Congress  designate  that  they  should  be  so  counted. 


STATUS  OF  WATER  CONDITIONS 

Reservoir  storage  levels  in  Western's  service  area  help  determine  the  amount  of  water 
that  can  be  released  at  the  54  hydropower  plants  from  which  Western  markets  power.  If 
this  hydropower  generation  is  not  adequate  to  meet  Western's  firm  contract  obligations. 
Western  purchases  more  costly  power  from  other  sources,  which  results  in  increased  cost 
to  our  customers. 

Following  the  significant  gains  during  FY  1993,  reservoir  storage  in  most  of  Western's 
service  territory  declined  slightly  during  FY  1994,  ending  the  year  at  89  percent  of 
normal.  With  normal  inflows  in  FY  1995,  water  storage  is  exjjected  to  increase  to  91 
percent  of  normal  by  the  end  of  the  year.  System-wide  hydro  generation  is  projected  to 
be  28,104  gigawatthours  in  FY  1995,  90  percent  of  normal,  and  2,069  gigawatthours 
greater  than  in  FY  1994.  Hydrogeneration  in  FY  19%  is  projected  to  be  29,154 
gigawatthours. 
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Water  conditions  vary  by  river  basin  in  Western's  service  area.  In  the  Missouri  River 
basin,  where  the  main-stem  reservoirs  are  at  normal  storage  levels,  generation  for  FY 
1995  is  expected  to  be  11,977  gigawatthours,  about  94  percent  of  normal,  and  12,500  in 
FY  1996,  98  percent  of  normal. 

In  the  Central  Valley  Project,  the  drought  in  FY  1994  reduced  reservoir  storage  to  52 
percent  of  normal  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  As  a  result  of  above-normal 
precipitation  thus  far  this  winter,  it  is  projected  that  all  reservoirs  except  New  Melones 
will  recover  to  normal  levels  during  FY  1995.   New  Melones,  with  normal  inflows,  will 
take  approximately  six  years  to  recover.   In  FY  1995,  project  generation  is  forecasted  to 
be  4,840  gigawatthours,  103  percent  of  average.  In  FY  1996,  project  generation  is 
forecasted  to  be  average,  4,700  gigawatthours. 

Due  to  continuing  dry  conditions  in  the  Colorado  River  basin,  reservoir  storage  is 
expected  to  be  45  million-acre-feet  or  about  83  percent  of  normal  at  the  end  of  FY  1995. 
With  normal  inflows,  full  recovery  is  expected  to  take  at  least  five  years.   Basin-wide 
generation  is  projected  to  be  11,005  gigawatthours  in  FY  1995,  86  percent  of  normal.  In 
FY  1996,  generation  is  projected  to  be  11,409  gigawatthours,  about  89  percent  of  normal. 


BUDGET  fflGHUGHTS 

Western's  FY  1996  program  level  request  of  $318.9  million  for  construction  and 
rehabilitation,  operation  and  maintenance,  and  purchase  power  and  wheeling  consists  of 
$310.9  million  in  new  budget  authority  (including  $4.6  million  of  permanent  budget 
authority  for  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project)  and  $8.0  million  of  prior  year  budget 
authority.  This  $318.9  million  program  request  is  $15.9  million  below  the  FY  1995 
approved  level  of  $334.8  million.  The  decrease  is  primarily  due  to  a  reduced  funding 
level  for  the  Mead-Phoenix  and  Mead-Adelanto  Projects  which  will  be  placed  in  service 
during  the  second  quarter  of  FY  1996,  and  the  procurement  of  supervisory  control  and 
data  acquisition  equipment.    Western's  FY  1996  request  also  includes  $5.3  million  for 
Western's  annual  contribution  to  the  Utah  Mitigation  and  Conservation  Account,  as 
specified  in  the  Reclamation  Projects  Authorization  and  Adjustment  Act  of  1992. 

Obligational  authority  of  $129.4  million  is  requested  in  FY  1996  for  the  Colorado  River 
Basins  Power  Marketing  Fund,  an  increase  of  $2.1  million  above  FY  1995.  The  increase 
is  primarily  for  additional  power  purchases  due  to  environmental  constraints  and 
increased  cost  of  basic  supplies,  equipment  and  stock  items,  such  as  crossarms,  insulators, 
minor  electrical  equipment,  and  parts. 

Additionally,  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995, 
directed  that  a  separate  fund,  known  as  the  Falcon  and  Amistad  Operating  and 
Maintenance  Fund  (Maintenance  Fund)  be  created  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
The  Maintenance  Fund  is  administered  by  the  Administrator  of  Western  for  use  by  the 
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Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Section  of  the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission  to  defray  operation,  maintenance  (O&M),  and  emergency  costs  for  the 
hydroelectric  facilities  at  the  Falcon  and  Amistad  Dams  in  Texas.   Western's  FY  1996 
request  includes  $1  million  for  these  activities  and  is  the  initial  year  for  Western  to 
request  such  budget  authority.  Funds  for  the  O&M  of  these  facilities  were  previously 
included  in  appropriation  requests  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Specific  appropriation  or  fund  amounts  requested  in  FY  1996,  compared  to  the  FY  1995 
level,  are  as  follows: 

BUDGET  REQUEST  SUMMARY 


APPROPRIATIW  CR  FUMD/ACTIVITT 

FT  1995 

n   1996 
REDDEST 

gii 

'^S 

CONSTRUCTION,  REHABILITATION.  OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 

Operation  and  Maintenance  " 

$131,797 

$128,958 

-  $2,839 

-  2.2X 

Purchase  Power  and  Wheeling  " 

104,986 

118,175 

*  13,189 

♦  12.6  X 

Construction  and  Rehabilitation 

92.883 

66,512 

-  26,371 

-  28.4  X 

5.135 

5.283 

♦    148 

*     2.9  X 

TOTAL  PROGRAM 

$334,801 

$318,928 

-$15,873 

-  4.7  X 

Planned  Use  of  Prior  Year  Balances 

-105,044 

-8,020 

+  97,024 

+  92. 4X 

Total  Budget  Authority  Request  " 

$229,757 

$310,908 
------- 

+$81,151 

♦  35. 3X 

COLORADO  RIVER  BASINS  POWER  MARK.ETIN6  FUND 
(OBLIGATIONAL  AUTHORITY) 

$127,316 

$129,414 

♦  $2,098 

*  1.6  X 

FALCON-AMISTAD  MAINTENANCE  FUND 

$     -0- 

$  1,000 

■►  $1,000 

♦100.0  X 

Includes  permanent  budget  authority  for  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project. 

SYSTEM  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 


Western's  FY  1996  request  of  $128.9  million  for  operation  and  maintenance  supports  the 
day-to-day  operation  and  maintenance  of  electrical  and  communication  facilities  and 
refiects  a  2  percent  reduction  ($2.8  million)  from  FY  1995.  The  FY  1996  request 
includes  $109.9  million  for  regular  operation  and  maintenance,  a  decrease  of  $2.3  million 
(2  percent)  from  FY  1995.  The  decrease  reflects  aggressive  implementation  of  cost 
containment  initiatives  in  concert  with  our  customers,  and  completion  of  the 
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environmental  impact  statement  related  to  the  Central  Valley  Project  marketing  plan. 
Marketing,  scheduling,  dispatching,  and  billing  of  Western's  energy  resources,  general 
power  resources  plaiming,  energy  services,  and  environmental  activities  are  also  included 
in  this  request. 

In  addition  to  regular  operation  and  maintenance  funds,  $19.0  million  is  requested  for 
replacements  and  additions.  This  includes  replacement  of  critical  components  such  as 
transformers,  circuit  breakers,  revenue  meters,  relays,  and  switches;  replacement  of  a  fire 
suppressant  system  at  the  Miles  City,  Montana,  Converter  Station;  and  procurement  of 
special  purpose  equipment  and  vehicles  to  reduce  the  safety  hazards  for  personnel. 

Phase  Shifter  Operation 

For  many  years  the  interconnected  transmission  system  of  the  Western  United  States  has 
had  "loop  flow"  problems,  or  the  problem  of  power  transfers  flowing  along  paths  other 
than  those  contractually  scheduled.  With  large  amounts  of  generation  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  large  demand  in  the  Pacific  Southwest  during  summer  months,  heavy 
transfers  flow  south  along  the  California  Intertie.  During  the  winter  months  this  power 
flow  reverses  and  flows  northward  to  satisfy  winter  needs.  A  significant  amount  of 
electric  energy  from  these  transactions  tends  to  flow  along  unscheduled  paths  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  western  interconnected  system. 

Western  has  been  instrumental  in  developing  an  Unscheduled  Flow  Mitigation  Plan  in 
cooperation  with  the  Western  Systems  Coordinating  Council.  The  Unscheduled  Flow 
Mitigation  Plan  uses  controllable  devices,  mainly  phase-shifting  transformers,  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  unscheduled  flow,  and  compensates  the  owners  of  controllable  devices 
used  in  the  implementation.   Western  will  receive  a  net  benefit  of  approximately  $1.4 
million  for  each  year  the  Unscheduled  Flow  Mitigation  Plan  is  in  place. 

In  late  January  1995,  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  conditionally  approved 
the  Unscheduled  Flow  Mitigation  Plan,  while  continuing  to  study  the  calculation  of  the 
phase  shifter  costs  and  the  allocations  of  these  costs.  The  Western  Systems  Coordinating 
Council  implemented  the  Unscheduled  Flow  Mitigation  Plan  on  March  1,  1995. 

Energy  Planning  and  Marketing 

A  major  Western  goal  is  to  promote  the  efficient  use  of  electric  energy  by  Western's 
customers  through  preparation  and  implementation  of  integrated  resource  planning,  as 
required  by  secfion  114  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992.  Integrated  resource  planning 
is  a  process  for  new  energy  resources  that  evaluates  the  full  range  of  alternatives, 
including  new  generating  capacity,  power  purchases,  energy  conservation  and  efficiency, 
cogeneration  and  district  heating  and  cooling  applications,  and  renewable  energy 
resources.  Another  Western  goal  is  to  market  Western's  long-term  firm  resources  in  a 
manner  that  supports  effective  integrated  resource  planning  by  Western's  customers. 
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These  two  goals  are  being  pursued  through  Western's  Energy  Planning  and  Management 
Program. 

Over  the  past  year,  Western  has  made  significant  progress  in  the  development  of  the 
proposed  Program.  A  draft  environmental  impact  statement  on  the  proposed  Program 
was  made  available  to  the  public  in  late  March  of  1994,  followed  by  eight  public  hearings 
throughout  Western's  service  territory.  On  August  9,  1994,  the  proposed  Program  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  starting  a  90-day  public  consultation  and  comment 
period.  Seven  public  information/comment  meetings  were  held  in  six  western  states  in 
September  1994.   Public  comments  were  mainly  focused  on  the  length  of  the  contract, 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  resource  extension,  the  use  of  Integrated  Resource 
Planning  principles  by  Western,  and  the  issue  of  firm  power  deliveries  to  Native 
American  Tribes. 

The  final  Program  regulations  and  the  associated  environmental  impact  statement  are 
scheduled  for  completion  by  mid-1995. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Western  has  also  begun  a  public  process  to  adopt  the  use  of 
the  Integrated  Resource  Planning  principles  for  our  resource  acquisition  and 
transmission  plarming  activities.  Through  the  use  of  the  Integrated  Resource  Planning 
principles,  Western  will  enhance  its  ability  to  purchase  resources  and  make  investments 
in  a  business-like  and  environmentally  responsible  manner. 

In  FY  1995,  Western  conducted  a  market  assessment  for  power  that  could  be  generated 
from  solar  electric  generators  in  the  proposed  southern  Nevada  Solar  Enterprise  Zone. 
This  project  supports  renewable  energy  and  non-polluting  resources  while  promoting 
responsible  stewardship  of  the  environment.   Funding  for  the  marketing  study  was 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Energy's  Office  for  Energy  Efficiency  and  Renewable 
Energy. 

Military  Base  Closings 

There  is  potential  for  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  Western's  current  Central  Valley 
Project  power  allocations  as  a  result  of  military  base  closings.  On  January  3,  1995, 
Western  began  accepting  applications  for  the  Central  Valley  Project  power  that  is 
currently  allocated  to  military  bases  being  scheduled  for  closure  under  the  Defense  Base 
Closure  and  Realignment  Act  of  1990.   In  the  past.  Western  allowed  the  reassignment  of 
contract  commitments  between  military  bases  in  the  same  marketing  area,  either  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  or  under  the  terms  of  the  applicable  marketing  plan.  To  alleviate  the 
negative  impact  on  local  economies  that  depend  on  the  installations  for  employment  and 
revenue,  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1994  requires  Western  to  market 
Central  Valley  Project  power  that  becomes  available  due  to  base  closures  under  the 
Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  of  1990  to  a  preference  entity  that  agrees  to 
use  the  power  to  promote  economic  development  in  the  same  physical  location.   Western 
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currently  has  a  total  of  34.2  megawatts  of  power  available  to  market  under  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1994  as  a  result  of  the  closure  of  three  military  bases. 


PURCHASE  POWER  AND  WHEELING 

In  support  of  Western's  goal  to  effectively  market  the  Federal  energy  resources  in 
accordance  with  legislation  and  existing  contractual  commitments,  Western  purchases 
power  (energy  and  capacity)  to  firm  up  the  Federal  hydropower  supplies.   Western  also 
purchases  wheeling  services  when  a  third  party's  transmission  lines  are  needed  to  deliver 
Federal  power  to  Western's  customers. 

For  FY  1996,  Western  is  requesting  $118.2  million  (including  $114.6  million  in  new 
budget  authority  and  $3.6  million  of  prior  year  funds)  for  purchase  power  and  wheeling, 
an  increase  of  $13.2  million  above  the  FY  1995  level.  The  total  FY  1996  purchase 
power  and  wheeling  program,  including  alternative  financing  of  $150.1  million  is  $268.3 
million,  approximately  the  same  level  as  FY  1995. 

The  FY  1996  request  assumes  that  water  conditions  will  improve,  resulting  in  a  lower 
level  of  purchases;  from  9.0  billion  kilowatthours  in  FY  1994  to  7.4  billion  kilowatthours 
in  FY  1996.  Although  the  overall  level  of  purchases  is  expected  to  decline,  the 
requested  increase  of  $13.2  million  is  primarily  due  to  purchases  of  more  expensive  non- 
firm  energy  for  the  Central  Valley  Project  from  Northwest  and  California  suppliers  in 
order  to  extend  the  low-cost  benefits  of  the  Western/Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
Energy  Account  No.  2.   As  a  result,  total  program  costs  are  minimized  over  the  life  of 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  contract,  thereby  providing  for  rate  stability  through 
the  year  2004.   Other  factors  affecting  costs  are  price  increases  of  1  to  5  percent  for  firm 
energy  purchases  from  the  Central  Valley  Project  contract  suppliers,  an  increase  in 
wheeling  charges  for  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas  project,  and  an  increase  in  open  market 
purchases  for  the  Boulder  Canyon  project  due  to  loss  of  interchange  arrangements. 

Western  continues  to  look  for  opportunities  to  minimize  the  need  for  appropriations  by 
using  revenues  to  provide  alternative  financing  arrangements,  such  as  bill  crediting,  net 
billing,  reimbursable  authority,  customer  advanced  funding,  and  energy  banking. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  REHABILITATION 

Western's  FY  1996  construction  and  rehabilitation  request  is  $66.5  million,  a  decrease  of 
$26.4  million  below  FY  1995.  This  decrease  is  due  primarily  to  reduced  funding  for  the 
Mead-Phoenix  and  Mead-Adelanto  projects.  The  emphasis  of  Western's  FY  1996 
construction  and  rehabilitation  request  is  replacement  of  existing  facilities.   Existing 
transmission  lines  and  substations  must  be  refurbished,  rebuilt,  or  upgraded  to  ensure 
acceptable  long-term  performance  and  to  avoid  unacceptable  safety  hazards  to  the  public 
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and  increased  power  outages.   Over  54  percent  of  Western's  FY  1996  request  is  for 
replacement  of  substation  equipment.  If  substation  equipment  is  not  replaced  in  an 
orderly  manner,  Western's  ability  to  operate  a  reliable,  cost-effective,  and  safe  power 
system  would  be  severely  jeopardized. 

The  Mead-Phoenix  and  Mead-Adelanto  Projects  will  be  placed  in  service  in  FY  1996. 
These  projects  are  prime  examples  of  Western's  joint  participation  with  others  in  the 
electric  utility  industry  to  provide  the  needed  transmission  capacity  to  make  the  most 
efficient  use  of  existing  energy  resources.  These  projects  link  the  Phoenix,  Arizona  area 
with  Southern  California  creating  regional  marketing  opportunities  for  electricity  and 
more  efficient  use  of  Western's  power  resources  through  interregional  power  transfers 
and  seasonal  diversity  exchanges. 

Western  is  participating  with  other  utilities  in  a  project  that  will  provide  electric  service 
to  the  North  Star  Steel  Mill  in  Kingman,  Arizona.  The  steel  mill  will  provide  American 
jobs  and  will  support  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  through  exports  of 
steel  to  such  foreign  countries  as  Mexico.  The  scheduled  in-service  date  for  the  steel 
mill  is  October  1995.  Funding  for  the  project  has  been  provided  by  North  Star.  The 
economic  benefits  resulting  from  this  project  include  increased  revenues  to  Western  of 
approximately  $1  million  annually  from  the  use  of  our  transmission  system.  This  will 
provide  a  positive  rate  impact  to  Western's  customers. 

Western  is  also  currently  negotiating  contracts  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
various  California  preference  customers  that  have  indicated  an  interest  in  jointly 
providing  financing  to  rewind  and  uprate  three  of  the  five  main  generators  at  the  Shasta 
Dam  powerplant.  Due  to  age  and  deterioration,  the  core  temperatures  of  these  units 
have  been  steadily  increasing  for  the  last  decade,  threatening  their  reliability. 


POWER  MARKETING  PLANS 

Many  of  Western's  firm  power  contracts  are  expiring  during  the  next  decade.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  contract  expiration  dates: 

Project  Expiratipn  Date 

Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program  December  31,  2000 

Loveland  Area  Projects  September  30,  2004 
Salt  Lake  City  Area  Integrated  Project      September  30,  2004 

Central  Valley  December  31,  2004 

Parker-Davis  September  30,  2008 

Central  Arizona  Project  (Navajo)  September  30,  2011 

Boulder  Canyon  September  30,  2017 

Falcon/ Amistad  June  8,  2033 
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In  FY  1994,  the  Central  Valley  Project  Marketing  Plan  was  completed  for  a  portion  of 
the  Central  Valley  Project  power  allocations.   Contracts  offered  under  the  Plan  will 
expire  on  December  31,  2004,  as  will  all  other  Central  Valley  Project  long-term  1994 
firm  power  contracts. 

Salt  Lake  City  Area  Integrated  Projects  power  is  being  marketed  under  an  interim  plan 
pending  completion  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Area  Integrated  Project  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Glen  Canyon  Dam  Environmental  Impact 
Statement.  A  record  of  decision  on  each  environmental  impact  statement  is  expected  to 
be  available  in  the  summer  of  1995.  These  contracts  will  expire  on  September  30,  2004. 

On  November  21,  1994  a  Federal  Register  Notice  was  published  for  the  final  Provo 
River  Project  Marketing  Plan  for  the  output  of  the  Provo  River  Project  through 
contractual  arrangements  separate  from  the  Salt  Lake  City  Area  Integrated  Projects. 

Long-term  firm  power  contracts  for  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program-Eastern  Division 
and  the  Loveland  Area  Projects  are  scheduled  to  expire  on  December  31,  2000,  and 
September  30,  2004,  respectively.   Western's  Energy  Planning  and  Management  Program 
will  provide  a  framework  for  marketing  power  from  these  projects  in  the  future. 


POWER  REPAYMENT,  MARKETING,  REVENUES,  AND  RATES 

Repayment  of  Investment 

As  of  September  30,  1994,  the  investment  to  be  repaid  by  Western's  power  systems 
totaled  about  $5.9  billion  of  which  $2.2  billion,  or  approximately  37  percent,  has  been 
repaid.  Cumulative  power  revenues  total  $12.1  billion  since  the  late  1920s  when  Western 
projects  began  operating.  This  sum  has  provided  $4.6  billion  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  $3.2  billion  for  purchase  power,  $2.1  billion  for  interest,  and  $2.2  billion  for 
repayment  of  investment  in  facilities  and  assistance  to  irrigation.  The  following  table 
summarizes  repayment  status  by  project: 
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CUMULATIVE  STATUS  OF  REPAYMENT  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  30,  1994 
(DOLLARS  IN  MILUONS); 
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Power  Revenues  and  Energy  Sales 

In  FY  1994,  Western  marketed  36.1  billion  kilowatthours  of  available  energy  to 
wholesale  power  customers  and  received  gross  operating  revenues  of  $787.6  million.   For 
FY  1995,  Western  estimates  energy  sales  at  36.4  billion  kilowatthours,  and  revenues  at 
$8502  million.      For  FY  1996,  Western  estimates  energy  sales  at  36.5  billion 
kilowatthours,  and  revenues  at  $916.1  million. 

Status  of  Power  Rate  Adjustments 

Power  rate  adjustments  have  been  initiated  or  completed  on  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  Program  Eastern  Division,  Loveland  Area  Projects,  Boulder  Canyon  Project, 
Parker-Davis  Project,  Salt  Lake  City  Area  Integrated  Projects,  Central  Valley  Project, 
and  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  Intertie.  Actual  rate  adjustments  are  as  follows: 
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POWER  RATE  ADJUSTMENTS 

t/kWh  =  cents  per  kilowatt  hour 


PROJECT 

ADJUSTED 
COMPOSITE 
RATE 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program.  Eastern  Division 

1.42  «/kWh  ' 

02/01/94 

Loveland  Area  Projects 

2.17  «/kWh  ' 

10/01/94 

Boulder  Canyon 

1.26  «/kWh 

02/01/94 

Parker-Davis 

1.20  «/kWh  ' 

10/01/95 

Salt  Lake  Oty  Area  Irrtegrated  Projects 

2.017  «/kWh 

12/01/94 

Central  Valley 

3.16  «/kWh  ' 

10/01/95 

Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  Intertie 

$8.01 /kWyr 

10/01/95 

'   Second  steps  of  multi-step  increase,  which  will  be  reviewed  during  FY  1995. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  and  support 
provided  by  this  Subcommittee.  Our  successes  are  directly  associated  with  these  efforts. 
We  look  forward  to  working  together  as  we  face  these  new  and  challenging  times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  presentation  of  Western's  FY  1996  budget  request  and 
program  status.   If  you  or  the  Subcommittee  members  have  any  questions,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  them. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 


JOHN  M.  SHAFER 

Administrator 
Western  Area  Power  Administration 


John  M.  (J.M.)  Shafer  was  selected  as  Administrator  of  Western  Area  Power  Administration 
in  September  1994.  His  appointment  at  Western  became  effective  Oct.  2,  1994. 

Western  markets  and  transmits  federally  generated  power  in  a  15-state  area. 

Shafer  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wyoming  in  1966  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
electrical  engineering.  He  began  his  career  with  Southern  California  Edison  Company  in 
San  Bernadino,  Calif.,  in  1966.  In  1967,  he  began  working  for  the  Federal  government  as 
an  engineer  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  Casper,  Wyo.,  and  then  in  Reclamation's 
offices  in  Denver  and  Grand  Lake,  Colo.,  from  1967  to  1978. 

His  career  at  Western  began  with  his  position  as  Technical  Support  Division  Director  in 
1978.  He  served  in  many  different  leadership  positions  until  his  appointment  as  Loveland's 
Deputy  Area  Manager  in  1984.  He  served  in  this  position  until  1988. 

Shafer  then  moved  on  to  Southwestern  Power  Administration  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  where  he  was 
appointed  Administrator  in  September  1988. 

Shafer  has  achieved  many  honors.  In  1992,  he  was  selected  to  participate  in  the  Program 
for  Senior  Managers  in  Government  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government  at 
Harvard  University.  Shafer,  a  registered  professional  engineer,  was  also  appointed  to  the 
board  of  directors  and  executive  committee  of  the  Southwest  Power  Pool,  an  association  of 
utility  executives  that  establishes  standards  for  reliable  electric  service  in  southwestern 
states.  In  addition,  he  was  recently  appointed  to  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  North 
American  Electric  Reliability  Council,  the  principal  organization  for  the  plaiming  and 
operation  of  electric  utilities  in  North  America. 

Shafer  and  his  wife,  Michele,  have  two  grown  children  and  one  granddaughter. 

### 
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Thursday,  March  16, 1995. 
NUCLEAR  WASTE  DISPOSAL  FUND 

WITNESS 

DANIEL  A.  DREYFUS,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  CIVILIAN  WASTE  MAN- 
AGEMENT 

Mr.  Myers.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
going  to  be  the  committee  today. 

We  have  an  appropriations  bill  on  the  Floor,  so  it  is  not  that  we 
lack  interest  in  your  responsibilities,  but  the  fact  that  we  have 
other  work  to  do.  So  your  prepared  statement  will  be  placed  in  the 
record,  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  like. 

Dr.  Dreyfus,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  today.  Nuclear  waste  is 
a  very  important  problem.  I  say  it  is  a  problem;  I  wish  it  were  only 
an  important  challenge.  It  is  a  challenge,  though.  We  are  pleased 
to  welcome  you  today  and  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  try  to  summarize  very  quickly  what 
I  think  are  the  key  points  of  the  statement.  I  am  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Lake  Barrett,  who  is  my  deputy.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
we  have  made  significant  progress  in  the  program  since  I  last  ap- 
peared before  you. 

Opening  Remarks 

Last  year  we  proposed  a  restructured  program  and  a  future  fund- 
ing profile  that  would  permit  us  to  meet  the  policy  goals  that  are 
set  by  Congress  in  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act.  I  appreciated 
your  support  and  this  committee's  support  for  the  proposal  in  the 
1995  appropriation. 

Using  the  increase  that  you  approved  in  1995,  we  have  taken  the 
initiatives  to  revise  the  program  as  we  proposed  at  that  time.  We 
implemented  a  new  program  approach  in  late  1994  and  a  rigorous 
cost  and  schedule  performance  measurement  system  was  estab- 
lished to  track  progress.  Currently  we  are  within  10  percent  of 
meeting  the  scheduled  targets  for  this  point  in  this  fiscal  year  that 
we  set  forth  at  that  point. 

We  have  defined  two  major  project  business  centers  within  the 
program.  They  are  the  Yucca  Mountain  Site  Characterization 
Project  and  the  Waste  Acceptance  Storage  and  Transportation 
Project.  We  have  also  created  a  management  component  for  the 
program  that  provides  integration,  planning,  and  support  for  the 
director  and  the  projects. 

The  major  objective  of  the  new  program  approach  is  to  reach  con- 
vergence on  the  complex  scientific  activities  at  Yucca  Mountain  by 
the  end  of  1998  and  determine  if  the  site  is  technically  suitable  to 
develop  as  a  repository.  If  the  site  is  found  suitable,  we  will  deliver 
a  recommendation  and  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  to  the 
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President  in  the  year  2000  and  submit  a  competent  license  applica- 
tion to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in  2001. 

To  address  the  issue  of  waste  acceptance,  our  program  will  de- 
velop for  the  marketplace  a  new  generation  of  technology,  a  multi- 
purpose canister  system  for  at-reactor  off-site  storage,  transpor- 
tation and  ultimately  for  disposal  of  spent  fuel.  We  will  also  con- 
tinue to  prepare  for  the  orderly  transportation  of  spent  fuel  from 
reactor  sites  to  centralized  storage. 

The  overall  1996  budget  request  for  the  program  is  $630  million 
which  includes  $431.6  million  in  mandatory  funding  and  $198.4 
million  from  the  Defense  Nuclear  Waste  Disposal  appropriation.  In 
addition,  $700,000  is  requested  for  the  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste 
Research  and  Development  Program  which  is  funded  from  the  En- 
ergy Supply  Research  and  Development  appropriation  and  which  is 
general  fund  money. 

NEW  FUNDING  INITIATIVE 

To  support  the  budget  request,  the  administration  is  proposing 
a  new  funding  initiative.  As  provided  in  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act,  the  civilian  portion  of  this  program  is  funded  by  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  program  through  the  collection  of  a  fee  on  the  com- 
mercial generation  of  nuclear  power.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  funding  to  the  program  for  the  share  of  the  costs 
related  to  disposal  of  defense-related  high-level  waste  through  the 
Defense  Nuclear  Waste  Disposal  appropriation. 

Under  the  existing  funding  approach,  annual  appropriations  to 
the  program  from  the  nuclear  waste  fund  are  considered  to  be  dis- 
cretionary appropriations.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  ratepayers  of 
nuclear  utilities  have  been  paying  substantially  more  than  the  an- 
nual appropriation  requests,  to  date  more  than  $4  billion  more,  the 
program  must  compete  against  other  departmental  programs  for  a 
share  of  the  Department's  allocation  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's discretionary  appropriation  cap. 

A  legislative  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 27th  which  authorizes  mandatory  funding  for  the  civilian 
portion  of  the  program.  Under  this  authorization  mandatory  fund- 
ing would  be  made  available  to  the  program  in  fiscal  years  1996 
through  1998,  offset  by  the  sale  of  the  U.S.  Enrichment  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  proposal  also  includes  a  provision  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  this  committee,  to  provide  limitations  and  direction  to 
the  funding  of  the  program.  The  oversight  that  we  propose  would 
be  similar  to  the  relationship  that  this  subcommittee  already  has, 
and  has  had  for  many  years,  with  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  addition  to  these  mandatory  amounts,  the  discretionary  appro- 
priation would  continue  to  be  requested  from  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Waste  Disposal  appropriation.  This  approach  is  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  which  stipulated  that  the 
program  was  to  be  self-financed  by  the  owners  and  generators  of 
spent  nuclear  fuel  and  high-level  waste.  Implementation  of  this 
program  would  provide  the  necessary  funding  to  maintain  the  mile- 
stones  for   the    scientific   and   technical    investigations   of  Yucca 
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Mountain  and  to  develop  advanced  technologies  for  the  near-term 
storage  of  nuclear  waste. 

FY  1996  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  1996  budget  request  for  the  Yucca  Mountain  site  is  $472.1 
million.  It  represents  a  $96.8  million  increase  over  1995  and  also 
represents  nearly  all  of  the  total  program  increase  we  are  request- 
ing. The  funding  will  enable  us  to  make  substantial  progress  to- 
wards a  determination  of  site  suitability. 

The  work  at  Yucca  Mountain  is  pretty  much  on  track  with  the 
new  program  that  we  established  last  year.  With  the  money  we 
now  have,  the  tunnel  boring  machine  would  complete  the  north 
ramp,  and  in  the  1996  budget,  we  would  be  able  to  reach  the  repos- 
itory formation  and  begin  to  explore,  hands-on  the  major  features 
of  the  site. 

We  will  begin  work  on  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for 
the  repository  this  year  and  in  1996  we  will  complete  the  imple- 
mentation plan.  During  the  past  year,  our  interactions  with  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  have  increased  in  intensity.  Dur- 
ing 1996,  we  would  continue  to  develop  with  the  Commission  Staff, 
an  acceptable  licensing  strategy  consistent  with  our  new  program 
approach. 

The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  for  the  waste  acceptance, 
storage  and  transportation  portion  of  the  program  is  $61.6  million. 
This  category  includes  three  line  items  from  the  congressional 
budget  submission,  monitored  retrievable  storage,  transportation, 
and  waste  acceptance. 

The  major  activity  in  1996  will  continue  to  be  development  of  a 
multipurpose  canister  system  to  help  standardize  at-reactor  and 
off-site  storage  facilities,  facilitate  transportation,  and  to  simplify 
waste  disposal. 

Our  1996  request  for  program  support  is  $96.3  million.  Funding 
includes  $14.5  million  for  quality  assurance,  $13  million  for  sys- 
tems integration  and  regulatory  compliance  and  $68.6  million  for 
program  management  activities.  Program  management  costs  will 
increase  only  9  percent  between  fiscal  year  1994  and  fiscal  year 
1996,  while  the  total  program  budget  increase  is  about  66  percent. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  hold  management  costs  down,  and  we 
will  continue  to  work  to  hold  them  even  lower.  We  have  an  estab- 
lished managerial  and  technical  capability,  and  we  have  imple- 
mented a  new  program  approach  to  carry  out  the  legislative  man- 
date that  we  now  have.  We  believe  the  new  approach  is  scientif- 
ically sound  and  achievable.  It  sets  forth  explicit  tasks.  We  have 
associated  the  tasks  with  target  dates  and  costs,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  measure  progress  against  the  targets.  The  increased  fund- 
ing provided  for  the  program  in  1995  has  enabled  us  to  initiate  the 
new  program  approach. 

The  funding  proposal  we  are  proposing  for  1996  and  beyond  is 
consistent  with  the  proposal  we  submitted  last  year  and  will  enable 
us  to  continue  to  make  meaningful  progress  towards  the  goals  in 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act.  This  is  a  critical  period  for  the  pro- 
gram. I  urge  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  to  continue  their 
strong  support  for  the  purposes  of  the  program  and  to  support  the 
funding  level  required  to  complete  our  mission. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Barrett  and  I  will  be  pleased  to 
respond  to  questions  on  our  full  statement  which  I  assume  will  be 
included  in  the  record. 

YUCCA  MOUNTAINS 

Mr.  Myers.  It  will,  Dr.  Dreyfus.  Thank  you  for  your  presen- 
tation. 

As  we  have  discussed  in  other  years,  and  as  we  have  discussed 
off  the  record,  the  country  is  facing  a  real  problem,  as  we  all  know, 
because  there  are  a  great  many  power  companies — generating  com- 
panies— ^that  are  just  right  up  to  here  with  nuclear  waste.  They 
have  been  paying  into  the  fund  faithfully,  but  they  feel  that  we 
have  betrayed  them,  because  we  aren't  proceeding  as  fast  with  the 
repository,  whether  it  be  interim  or  permanent.  We  have  shared 
that,  and  you  spoke  about  that  in  your  presentation. 

How  do  we  tell  the  utilities  that  there  is  hope  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase?  I  don't  know  if  there  is  an  end 
to  the  tunnel  out  there.  Mr.  Bevill,  who  is  on  the  Floor  right  now, 
often  comments  that  he  was  out  there  to  see  the  hole,  and  he  said 
he  had  a  feeling  if  he  went  back  20  years  from  now,  the  hole  would 
still  be  there  and  they  would  still  be  grinding  away.  They  wouldn't 
be  a  whole  lot  further  along.  He  just  thinks  it  is  an  endless  endeav- 
or there. 

What  can  we  tell  the  utility  companies  that  they  might  expect  in 
1998  and  then  on  to  the  year  2000?  Will  we  have  some  hope  at  that 
point,  do  you  think,  seriously?  What  does  the  prospect  appear  to 
be? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Yes,  I  do.  The  program,  as  you  know,  had  a  dif- 
ficult past.  It  began  with  the  instruction  to  look  for  not  only  20  to 
30  potential  sites  for  a  repository  but  also  an  interim  storage  site. 
During  the  period  between  1982  and  1987,  everyone  learned  a  lot 
more  about  that  task  than  I  think  they  knew  at  the  beginning. 
Sites  were  winnowed  down.  And  in  1987  the  Congress,  of  course, 
did  two  things.  It  first  moved  from  the  Department's  interim  stor- 
age program  to  a  voluntary  interim  storage  program  which  did  not, 
in  fact,  bear  fruit.  It  took  the  Department  out  of  the  interim  stor- 
age business,  and  with  regard  to  the  repository  program,  selected 
Yucca  Mountain  for  the  site  characterization.  There  was  subse- 
quently a  delay  due  to  litigation. 

When  I  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  program  had  been  seriously  un- 
derfunded for  its  entire  duration.  We  simply  could  not  carry  out  the 
program  we  had  with  the  funding  we  had.  We  have  now  converged 
that.  The  program  now  has  a  plan  which  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  funding  that  we  have  requested.  If  we  are  funded,  we  will  con- 
verge the  scientific  program,  which  is  very  complex,  touching  on 
many  disciplines,  in  1998. 

And  by  1998,  in  the  program,  we  will  know  with  some  specificity 
whether  we  have  insurmountable  technical  problems  at  that  site, 
whether  we  can  design  a  repository,  and  what  it  is  likely  to  cost 
to  build  it.  We  will  have  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  in 
draft  form  which  will  reveal  what  the  legal  problems  may  be  in 
that  line,  and  we  will  have  a  sufficient  closure  with  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  that  it  and  we  can  predict  whether  a  li- 
cense will  be  a  successful  venture,  at  least  in  terms  of  the  ability 
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to  make  the  showings.  I  think  in  1998  you  will  know  whether  you 
have  a  repository  or  not. 

I  am  not  pleased  by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  an  alternative  in 
the  program,  there  is  not  a  contingency  plan,  but  I  think  we  will 
conclude  in  1998  whether  geologic  storage  at  the  Yucca  Mountain 
site,  or  indeed  whether  any  geologic  storage,  is  something  the  coun- 
try wishes  to  proceed  with. 

SITE  SUITABILITY 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  at  this  point,  is  it  unfair  for  me  to  ask  you  if 
there  are  any  indications  of  the  likelihood  of  the  characterization 
being  positive — that  the  mountain  will  be  a  suitable  site?  Is  it  too 
early  to  begin  making  any  guesses  on  that? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  It  is  never  too  early  to  ask  where  we  are.  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  at  this  point  that  the  site  will  not  be  suitable. 
We  have  several  significant  technological  challenges  that  have  to 
be  resolved  in  the  design  of  the  repository,  and,  of  course,  we  still 
have  a  great  deal  of  exploration  to  do  which  could,  in  fact,  turn  up 
something  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis. 

I  have  said,  and  am  willing  to  repeat,  that  I  think  there  is  an 
80  percent  probability  that  the  site  will  turn  out  to  be  technically 
capable  of  being  a  repository.  The  licensing  process  is  a  different 
piece  of  work.  It  is  basically  providing  assurances  to  the  American 
public  that  we  know  what  is  going  to  happen  for  10,000  years.  I 
would  say  the  probability  of  that  is  somewhat  short  of  the  technical 
issue. 

NUCLEAR  WASTE  FUND 

Mr.  Myers.  How  much  is  in  the  fund  now  that  the  utilities  have 
been  paying  into?  What  is  the  balance? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  There  are  several  ways  to  compute  that,  but  basi- 
cally the  credit  in  the  Treasury  that  has  not  been  expended  the 
way  we  compute  it  is  $4  billion. 

Mr.  Myers.  $4  billion? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Myers.  How  much  is  annually  added  to  that  by  the  utilities? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Well,  the  collections  in  1996  will  be  about  $600 
million  and  then  there  is  an  interest  payment,  there  is  interest  cal- 
culated on  the  amount  that  is  in  the  Treasury,  and  if  you  put  it 
all  together,  as  in  an  accounting  sense,  the  fund  will  gain  about  a 
billion  dollars  in  1996. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  recommendation  is  that  authorizing  legislation 
make  the  waste  fund  a  mandatory  program.  What  is  the  status  of 
that  legislation  now? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  We  have  submitted  a  legislative  proposal.  It  rests 
before  both  Houses  and  was  introduced  by  request  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  However,  there  was  a  markup  in  the  Commerce 
Committee  yesterday  on  the  U.S.  Enrichment  Corporation  bill 
which  did  not  include  the  language  in  the  bill  as  reported. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  have  some  questions  about  the  enrichment  Cor- 
poration and  about  the  mandatory  one-time  sale,  and  what  do  you 
do  after  that,  but  I  will  put  those  in  the  record. 

You  are  requesting  $472.1  million.  Is  that  the  maximum  of  your 
capability  this  year  to  move  on  the  mountain? 
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Mr.  Dreyfus.  Let  me  get  my  sheets  in  front  of  me  because  I 
want  to  make  sure  we  don't  round  wrong  here.  What  we  are  re- 
questing in  fiscal  1996  for  the  total  program  is  actually  $631  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  from  all  accounts. 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  From  all  accounts,  yes,  sir;  $432  million  from  the 
waste  fund,  and  that  is  the  mandatory  appropriation. 

Mr.  Myers.  Again,  does  the  $630  million  represent  your  maxi- 
mum capability? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  The  total  we  have  requested  is  consistent  with  the 
funding  profile  we  put  together  last  year  and  with  the  program  ap- 
proach that  we  have  adopted,  and  for  the  mission  we  now  have,  it 
is  entirely  adequate  to  stay  on  schedule  and  do  what  we  have  to 
do. 

interim  storage 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  there  is  no  consensus  as  far  as  I  know  within 
the  Congress  of  the  future  here,  but  there  is  strong  feeling — becom- 
ing stronger  all  the  time — that  some  interim  storage  is  going  to  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Myers.  Close  to  the  site  there.  Have  you  reviewed  any  of  the 
possibilities  of  interim  storage?  I  don't  think  you  want  to  call  it  an 
interim  or  temporary  storage  because  temporary,  in  those  cases, 
often  becomes  permanent.  But  has  there  been  any  consideration  or 
recommendation  that  we  might  take  care  of  our  problem  in  this 
way? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Well,  we  have  examined  the  legislation  pending  in 
both  Houses  that  would  authorize  an  immediate  start  on  interim 
storage  at  the  Yucca  Mountain  site.  We  know  what  the  require- 
ments would  be  to  do  that.  We  have  reconnaissance  grade  informa- 
tion about  the  actual  construction  costs  and  considerations,  so,  yes, 
we  know  what  we  would  do  if  that  instruction  were  given  to  us. 
That  of  course  is  not  funded  in  this  funding  profile,  but  we  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  what  the  impact  would  be. 

Mr.  Myers.  Have  there  been  any  contingency  plans  about  how 
long  it  would  take  to  provide  interim  storage — how  soon  we  could 
provide  that  for  the  industry? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Yes,  sir.  Basically  if  we  were  given  an  instruction 
and  a  site,  those  are  the  two  considerations,  of  course.  There  was 
once  an  exercise  to  site  one  of  these,  it  took  about  seven  years  and 
resulted  in  nothing,  so  the  site  is  the  question.  If  a  site  were  des- 
ignated by  the  Congress  and  the  authorization  to  construct  were 
given  to  us,  I  have  testified  that  it  would  take,  under  existing  law 
and  doing  all  of  the  requirements  and  assuming  a  year  of  litigation 
one  way  or  another,  about  eight  years  to  get  the  job  done. 

If  one  wants  to  be  very  optimistic  about  procedural  matters,  you 
could  perhaps  say  seven  or  perhaps  a  little  less.  If  we  look  at  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill,  the  Upton-Towns  bill  which  is  pend- 
ing, which  truncates  and  provides  a  variety  of  legal  defenses,  that 
could  conceivably  be  a  three-  to  four-year  proposition  from  the 
standing  start.  Because  it  essentially  provides  that  you  can  con- 
struct concurrently  with  doing  the  EIS  and  licensing,  it  is  an  accor- 
dion effect  on  a  variety  of  activities  that  otherwise  would  be  done 
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serially  and  turns  the  seven  years  into  three  or  four.  Again,  this 
assumes  that  there  are  not  successful  legal  challenges. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  seven,  eight  years  then  would  include  not  only 
technical  requirements  but  also  political;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  The  seven  or  eight  years  assumes  that  one  would 
first  go  out  and  do  an  environmental  impact  statement,  subsequent 
to  that  obtain  a  license  and  subsequent  to  licensing  construct  the 
site.  The  actual  construction  is  a  two-  or  three-year  proposition. 

ON-SITE  STORAGE 

Mr.  Myers.  How  many  utilities  are  going  to  run  out  of  storage 
space  in  this  interim  period  between  now  and  seven  or  eight  years 
from  now? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  There  are  six  that  are  into  dry  storage  now.  By  the 
year  2000,  we  would  add  to  that  a  number  of  probably  10  more. 
In  1998,  we  would  have  about  17  sites  in  14  States  that  would  re- 
quire supplemental  additional  out  of  pool  storage.  There  are  now 
about  six  and  three  planning.  By  the  year  2010 

Mr.  Myers.  Would  you  please  provide  your  chart  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Yes,  I  can  provide  a  schedule  for  the  record  on  out 
through  the  end. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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INTERIM  STORAGE 


Prior  to  and  through  1998,  seventeen  nuclear  power  stations  will  require  dry 
storage.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  additional  stations  which  will  require 
additional  storage  before  the  start  of  waste  acceptance: 

Storage  Capacity  Augmentation 
Requirements 


Year 

Station 

Utihty 

State 

(loca 
tion 
of 

Stati 
on) 

Through 

Arkansas  Nuclear  One 

Arkansas  Power&  Light 

AR 

1998 

Big  Rock  Point 

Consumers  Power 

MI 

Brunswick 

Carolina  Power  &  Light 

NC 

Calvert  Cliffs 

Baltimore  Gas  & 

MD 

Davis-Besse 

Electric 

OH 

Duane  Arnold 

Toledo  Edison 

lA 

Maine  Yankee 

Iowa  Electric  Power 

ME 

Millstone 

«&Lt.  Maine  Yankee 

CT 

Nine  Mile  Point 

Atomic 

NY 

North  Aima 

Northeast  Utilities 

VA 

Oconee 

Niagara  Mohawk 

SC 

Oyster  Creek 

Virginia  Power 

NJ 

Palisades 

Ehike  Power 

MI 

Point  Beach 

General  Public  Utilities 

WI 

Prairie  Island 

Consumers  Power 

MN 

H.B.  Robinson 

Wisconsin  Electric 

SC 

Surry 

Power  Northern  States 

Power 

Carolina  Power  &  Light 

VA 

Virginia  Power 

1999 

NONE 
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2000 

Ginna 

Rochester  Gas  & 

NY 

Fitzpatrick 

Electric 

NY 

Kewaunee 

New  York  Power  Auth. 

WI 

Salem/Hope  Creek 

Wisconsin  Public  Service 

NJ 

Susquehanna 

PA 

Waterford 

Public  Service 

Elec.«&Gas 

Penn.  Power  &  Light 

Louisiana  Power  & 

LA 

Light 

2001 

Vermont  Yankee 

Vermont  Yankee 

VT 

Enrico  Fermi 

Nuclear 

MI 

Saint  Lucie 

Detroit  Edison 

FL 

Washington  Nuclear 

Florida  Power  &  Light 
Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System 

WA 

2002 

Dresden 

Consolidated  Edison 

IL 

Peach  Bottom 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

PA 

Hatch 

Georgia  Power 

GA 

2003 

Grand  Gulf 

Gulf  State  Utilities 

MS 

McGuire 

Duke  Power 

NC 
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PRIORITY  OF  YUCCA  MOUNTAIN  PROJECT  IN  FY  1996  BUDGET 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr,  Frelinghuysen.  Good  morning.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  a 
handle  on  this  Yucca  Mountain  Site  Characterization  Project.  I  un- 
derstand it  is  one  of  your  highest  priorities;  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  And  you  came  before  the  committee  last 
year 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  [continuing].  With  a  new  proposal? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  To  provide  more  money  outside  the  normal 
budget  process? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Yes,  sir.  Last  year  we  had  a  proposal  that  would 
have  provided  a  portion  of  the  money,  $150  million  increase  in  a 
mandatory  sense.  The  bulk  of  the  program  was  funded  in  the  con- 
ventional discretionary  sense  last  year. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  But  in  lay  terms,  you  asked  for  more 
money  for  the  program  outside  the  normal  budget  process? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  It  was  a  mandatory  appropriation,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Wasn't  there  a  committee  report? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Yes,  sir,  there  was  a  committee  report. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  report? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  report. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  What  about  that  portion  of  the  report  and 
I  quote,  "it  is  not  clear  to  the  committee  why  the  present  authority 
of  the  Department  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  this  program  to  com- 
pete for  the  required  funding  of  the  Department'? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Yes,  I  am  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Why  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Well,  the  essence  of  the  situation  is  that 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Why  isn't  there  the  authority  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  There  is  the  authority  to  do  the  program  under 
discretionary  appropriations.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  question 
is  whether  the  program  can,  in  fact,  compete  for  the  amount  of 
funds  needed  in  competition  with  other  pressures. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Who  determines  whether  it  can  compete,  if 
it  is  one  of  your  highest  priorities,  surely  you  can  make  it  compete 
successfully.  I  need  to  know  how  the  process  works  here. 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Well,  the  way  the  process  works  is  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  gets  an  allocation  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  for  a  total  cap.  Within  that  cap,  the  Department 
must  do  its  work  and  make  its  choices,  this  program  being  one  of 
them,  along  with  the  cleanup  program  and  defense  weapons  pro- 
gram and  a  variety  of  other  programs.  The  problem  here  is  that 
this  program  is  a  user-funded  program,  which  is  deficit  neutral. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Quite  substantially. 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Way  more  than  deficit  neutral.  Therefore,  what  we 
would  be  in  a  position  of  saying  is  that  the  people  who  paid  for  a 
service,  and  this  is  not  like  even  things  like  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  where  there  is  a  general  receipt.  The  situation 
here  was  that  the  service  was  described  by  the  Congress,  the  fund 
was  created  to  pay  for  it,  and  to  now  say,  well,  you  will  take  your 
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20  or  30  percent  cuts  along  with  other  general  fund  programs  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  rational  way  to  go. 

If  it  goes  that  way,  then  I  would  say  had  I  been  through  the  com- 
petitive process  within  the  Department,  I  would  have  a  high  prior- 
ity. I  would  not  have  a  fully  funded  program.  The  history  of  the 
program  has  been  that  it  has  not  been  fully  funded.  That  is  one 
reason  that  it  is  accused  of  having  spent  billions  without  making 
progress  because  you  can't  make  any 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Well,  I  am  new  here,  so  explain  to  me  how 
it  is  rational  to  go  outside  the  normal  budget  process.  Isn't  it  far 
more  rational  if  you  are  running  a  Department  and  have  respon- 
sibilities in  this  area  to  set  certain  priorities?  I  thought  this  was 
a  major  priority. 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  It  is  a  major  priority. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  But  it  obviously  hasn't  succeeded  in  com- 
peting against  other  interests,  is  that  what  you  are  telling  me? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  The  President  and  the  Secretary  have  given  the 
program  the  priority  in  the  sense  of  requesting  that  the  special  sit- 
uation in  the  waste  fund  be  recognized  and  that  the  appropriate  ac- 
counting be  put  in  place.  What  we  have  here  is  a  situation  in  which 
the  funds  are  collected.  In  any  normal  accounting  system  what 
would  happen  here  is  the  waste  fund  collection  for  next  year,  $600 
million,  would  not  be  shown  as  profit.  There  would  be  an  offsetting 
liability  because  the  funds  need  to  be  spent  for  this  program. 

The  way  it  is  now  accounted  for  in  the  Federal  budget,  it  is 
shown  as  profit.  In  other  words,  you  carry  the  money  to  the  bottom 
line.  This  is  the  same  as  if  a  contractor  took  an  advance  payment 
to  buy  lumber  for  a  deck,  used  it  to  pay  his  light  bill,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  showed  a  profit  because  of  that  fund,  without  any 
liability  for  ever  providing  the  deck. 

Now,  that  is  precisely  what  happens  here,  the  contract  is  that  we 
created  the  fund  to  pay  the  exact  costs  of  this  program.  We  have 
used  $4  billion  of  it  to  balance  the  books  in  the  government  without 
noting  a  liability,  so  the  situation  you  have  is  the  current  deficit 
computation  is  wrong.  It  is  wrong  by  any  normal  accounting  proce- 
dure that  anyone  would  use  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  this  would 
correct  it.  It  would  simply  recognize  that  these  funds  have  a  liabil- 
ity associated  with  them,  and  therefore  should  be  used  to  fund  the 
liabihty. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  I  am  confused.  How  is  anything  being  cor- 
rected if  you  are  basically  doing  what  you  did  last  year?  How  does 
that  correct  the  situation? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  We  tried  last  year  to  get  a  portion  of  it  as  a  man- 
datory appropriation,  and  that  did  not  happen.  We  are  trying  again 
to  get  the  portion  from  the  Waste  Fund  to  be  recognized  to  be  a 
deficit  neutral  transfer  of  funds  as  opposed  to  being  scored  as  in- 
come and  competed  with  everything  else  as  an  outflow.  So  I  am 
sure  if  I  sat  with  you,  I  could  convince  you  rationally  this  is  the 
right  way  to  go. 

The  immediate  impact,  however,  is  to  have  a  deficit  problem  be- 
cause these  funds  have  already  been  scored  as  anticipated  income 
without  any  offsetting  liability.  Therefore,  to  correct  it,  one  must 
balance  the  books  within  the  total  deficit,  the  deficit  limit  on  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  do  we  want  to  cor- 
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rect  the  accounting  approach  or  do  we  continue  to  treat  the  pro- 
gram as  if  it  were  not  user  funded  and  compete  for  the  funds. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  It  seems  to  me  as  a  layperson  that  the  nu- 
clear industry  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  kept  their  side  of  the  bar- 
gain. 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Yes,  sir,  they  have. 

NUCLEAR  waste  FUND 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  I  am  just  a  little  bit  confused.  My  figures 
show  a  larger  contribution  to  the  Treasury  than  $4  billion.  I 
thought  it  was  $8  billion. 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Well,  the  nuclear  industry  computes  two  or  three 
things  differently.  In  that  $8  billion  is,  first  of  all 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Maybe  you  could  tell  us  how  you  arrived  at 
$4  billion. 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  I  could  tell  you  how  they  arrived  at  $8  billion  or 
how  I  arrived  at  $4  billion.  The  difference  is  they  have  put  in  their 
accounting  the  contribution  from  the  Defense  Fund,  which  is  gen- 
eral fund  money,  and  an  anticipated  lump  sum  payment  that  some 
utilities  will  make  when  we  pick  up  the  fuel.  But  they  have  not 
made  them.  The  $4  billion  is  the  actual  collections. 

Both  are  rational,  and  I  can  argue  them  either  way,  but  the 
Treasury 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  A  $4  billion  difference. 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  The  Treasury  Department  only  computes  the  por- 
tion they  have  collected,  and  that  is  $4  billion.  The  others  are  fu- 
ture liabilities. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Well,  thank  you  for  doing  your  level  best  to 
explain  this  to  me. 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  I  will  give  you  a  comparison  that  shows  exactly 
how  those  numbers  work  out. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TREASURY/INDUSTRY  NUCLEAR  WASTE  FUND  COMPARISON 


An  accounting  for  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  dollars  in  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Fund  in  Treasury  (about  $4  billion)  and  the  amount  the  utility  industry  says  is  in  the 
Fund  (about 
$8  billion)  is  below: 

Nuclear  Waste  Fund  Status 

(Billions  of  dollars,  data  as  of  December  31,  1994) 

OCRWM  Calculation: 


Utility  Calculation: 


Fees  Paid 

$   6.7 

Investment  earnings 

$    1.6 

Total 

$   8.3 

Disbursements 

$  4.0 

Net  Balance 

$  4.3 

Fees  Paid 

$  6.7 

Investment  earnings 

$   1.6 

One-time  fees  accrued: 

Principal 

$  0.9 

Interest 

$    1.0 

Defense  fees  owed 

$   0.7 

Total 

$  10.9 

Disbursements 

$  4.0 

Net  Balance 

$  6.9 

Notes: 

The  utility  calculation  includes  one-time  fees  and  interest  not  yet  paid  to  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund.   It  also  includes  the  accrued  fees  that  the  Department  owes  to  date  for  the 
disposal  of  defense  high-level  waste. 
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Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you,  Rodney. 

REGULATORY  ACTIONS 

At  the  Yucca  Mountain  site,  you  have  a  lot  of  people  working, 
and  you  have  a  lot  of  agencies.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion is  regularly  there.  They  have  people  located  permanently 
there;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  No.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  has  one 
or  two  people  that  are  customarily  at  the  site  and  frequent  visits 
by  large  numbers  of  people.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
will  have  an  appropriation  of  about  $22  million  this  year  only  to 
regulate  my  program,  and  there  are  somewhere  around  90  people, 
but  there  are  only  two  that  are  permanently  resident  at  the  site. 

Mr.  Myers.  What  type  of  regulatory  action  do  they  take  at  the 
site  there? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  The  same  as  they  would  have  if  I  were  trying  to 
license  a  nuclear  power  plant.  My  program  is  the  only  program  in 
the  Department  of  Energy  that  is  regulated  by  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission.  Everything  else  the  Department  does  in  a  nu- 
clear sense  is  self-regulated  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  but  this 
program  is  regulated  by  the  Commission  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  pri- 
vate venture  to  build  a  nuclear  power  plant. 

Mr.  Myers.  Do  they  have  the  authority  to  direct  you  to  take  cer- 
tain action  to  stop  certain  things? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Yes,  sir,  they  do. 

Mr.  Myers.  Have  they  exercised  that? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Oh,  they  have  exercised  the  authority  to  place 
standards  on  what  we  do  and,  yes,  they  could  if  they  wished  on  a 
safety  basis. 

Mr.  Myers.  Safety  basis  for  the  workers  there?  What  do  you 
mean  by  safety  basis? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  The  safety  basis  for  the  workers  there  is  done  sev- 
eral different  ways.  They  have  an  interest  in  it,  but  that  is  basi- 
cally the  Department  of  Energy  problem  until  we  get  into  nuclear 
safety.  We  have  no  nuclear  materials  on  the  site  at  the  moment. 

It  is  a  quality  assurance  aspect  to  the  integrity  of  the  data,  the 
integrity  of  the  site,  the  ability  to  utilize  the  data  in  future  licens- 
ing procedures,  that  sort  of  thing,  and  based  on  that,  they  can  issue 
us  a  variety  of  warnings  that  we  may  not  be  doing — that  we  may 
in  some  way  be  damaging  future  data  and,  therefore,  recommend 
stop  work  orders,  those  kind  of  powers  they  have. 

Mr.  Myers.  Have  they  impeded  progress  there  by  their  orders 
and  directives? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  The  Commission? 

Mr.  Myers.  NRC. 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  No.  Essentially  what  we  have  to  do  there  is  we 
have  to  come  up  with  a  documentable,  viable  license.  We  are  in 
constant  interaction  with  them  to  assure  that  what  we  do  would  re- 
sult in  a  viable  license.  That,  after  all,  is  their  standard.  So,  yes, 
if  you  want  to  look  at  the  overburden,  the  reason  that  there  is  a 
high  management  component  in  this  program  is  because  it  is  a  nu- 
clear-licensed program,  and  that  does  add  costs.  But  ultimately,  I 
wouldn't  consider  it  to  be  obstruction.  I  would  consider  it  to  be 
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reaching  an  accommodation  and  to  have  a  viable  licensing  applica- 
tion that  can  succeed  in  their  arena,  which  is  an  independent 
arena. 

Mr.  Myers.  Could  you  provide  for  the  record  what  type  of  regu- 
latory actions  they  have  taken  and  anything  that  has  added  costs 
to  the  proceedings  to  ascertain  the  characterization  of  Yucca  Moun- 
tain? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  We  can  give  you  the  breakout  as  to  what  portion 
of  the  costs  are  associated  with  nuclear  compliance,  yes. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION  REGULATORY  ACTIONS 


At  this  point  in  the  program,  the  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  is 
not  yet  either  a  formal  license  applicant  or  a  licensee  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  However,  the  ultimate  ability  of  the  Office  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  (NWPA)  depends  upon  its  ability  to  prepare  a  viable  license 
application  that  the  Commission  deems  adequate  to  docket  and  to  support  the 
application  through  the  Commission's  licensing  process  in  which  some  participants  and 
intervenors  are  almost  certain  to  be  adversaries.  In  FY  1995,  the  Commission  has  a 
budget  of  approximately  $22  million,  drawn  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund,  to  support  35 
full-time  staff  and  additional  contractor  support  to  conduct  its  regulatory  activities. 

The  interactions  between  the  Office  and  the  Commission  during  the  current  site 
suitability  activities  are  intended  to  achieve  several  purposes,  including: 

1.  ensuring  that  this  Office  is  correctly  interpreting  the  Commission's  regulations 
concerning  licensing  of  the  repository; 

2.  safeguarding  the  integrity  of  information  gathered  in  the  site  suitability  process  to 
protect  its  future  usefulness  in  support  of  the  licensing  process  and  its  validity  under 
contesting  examination;  and 

3.  to  the  extent  possible,  resolving  technical  issues  with  the  Commission  staff  and 
developing  a  mutual  understanding  on  the  content  of  a  viable  license  application. 

Because  no  such  facility  has  ever  been  licensed  in  the  U.S.  or  anywhere  in  the  worid,  this 
dialogue  is  very  complex  and  very  important. 

The  ongoing  activities  in  support  of  these  objectives  are  costly  and  time  consuming.  The 
Office  maintains  a  quality  assurance  program  which  in  FY  1995  costs  approximately 
$24.0  million  to  ensure  that  data  collected  by  site  characterization  activities  and  work 
completed  for  multi-purpose  canister  design  and  procurement  adequately  support  the 
Commission's  requirements  for  licensing  and  certification.  The  quality  assurance 
program  will  continue  through  each  phase  of  the  licensing  process  for  the  repository  and 
for  each  phase  of  the  certification  process  for  the  multi-purpose  canister  development 
effort.  This  type  of  quality  assurance  program  differs  from,  and  goes  beyond,  the 
requirements  for  other  programs  within  the  Department  that  are  not  subject  to  the 
Commission's  licensing  or  certification  requirements. 

In  addition  to  the  Commission's  requirements  for  quality  assurance,  the  Office  is  also 
required  to  provide  an  electronic  information  management  and  distribution  system 
known  as  the  Licensing  Support  System  (LSS).  The  purpose  of  the  LSS  is  to  provide 
rapid  access  to  documents  and  data  relevant  to  the  licensing  hearings  for  the  potential 
repository,  and  thereby  assist  the  Commission  in  its  statutory  obligation  under  the  Act  to 
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make  a  timely  determination  approving  or  disapproving  the  Department's  application  for 
repository  construction  within  three  years  of  its  submittal.   The  Commission's  1989 
revision  of  its  rule  on  domestic  licensing  proceedings  (10  CFR  Part  2)   required  the 
Department  to  provide  the  LSS  to  expedite  dissemination  of  licensing  information  to 
participants  in  the  licensing  proceedings.   Subpart  J  of  the  revised  rule  requires  that  the 
Department  obtain  Commission  certification  of  the  LSS  six  months  prior  to  the  submittal 
of  the  Department's  construction  application,  which  is  scheduled  for  the  year  2001.  The 
Office  has  begun  work  to  support  this  date.   As  of  FY  1994,  the  program  has  identified 
approximately  355,000  records  that  have  been  accumulated  by  the  site  characterization 
effort  and  deemed  necessary  to  support  repository  licensing.   Through  the  license 
application  period,  the  program  expects  over  1,650,000  records  to  be  introduced  into  the 
LSS,  which  will  total  over  21,000,000  pages  of  documents  needed  to  support  the 
Commission's  review  of  the  license  application.   In  FY  1995,  approximately  $300,000  will 
be  spent  to  develop  implementation  requirements  for  FY  1996  LSS  development 
activities.   This  Office  expects  a  significant  increase  in  the  funds  needed  to  proceed  with 
full  implementation  of  the  LSS  as  the  scientific  and  technical  investigation  of  Yucca 
Mountain  continues  and  more  information  relevant  to  the  suitability  of  the  site  and  the 
licensing  proceedings  is  generated.   It  is  anticipated  for  FY  1996  that  the  costs  will 
increase  significantly  to  at  least  $3  million,  or  higher. 

In  preparation  for  the  Commission's  review  of  future  license  application  activities,  we 
maintain  a  continuous  dialogue  with  the  Commission  through  technical  exchange 
meetings,  management  meetings,  site  visits,  and  semi-annual  briefings.   In  addition,  this 
Office  supports  the  Commission's  Advisory  Committee  on  Nuclear  Waste  (ACNW),  a 
panel  of  scientists  and  technical  experts,  which  convenes  at  the  request  of  the 
Commission  to  hear  briefings  on  selected  topics  of  interest  to  the  Committee.  These 
meetings,  which  may  run  a  half  a  day  or  longer,  generally  require  the  attendance  of  our 
senior  management  and  staff,  and  the  Commission's  senior  management  and  staff  in 
Rockville,  Maryland.  These  meetings  also  require  the  participation  and  support  of  other 
staff  members  to  prepare  and  respond  to  the  concerns  and  inquiries  of  the  Commission, 
or  to  provide  presentations  requested  by  the  ACNW. 

By  continuing  to  maintain  the  timely  flow  of  information  to  the  Commission  through 
these  meetings,  this  Office  fosters  and  funds  the  dialogue  necessary  to  ensure  that 
regulatory  policies,  management  practices,  and  technical  information  required  for 
licensing  and  certification  are  clearly  addressed  by  the  program.   For  example, 
interactions  between  the  Commission  and  this  Office,  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  are  currently  supporting  the  development  of  regulatory 
requirements  for  disposal  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  and  high-level  waste  at  Yucca  Mountain. 
During  FY  1994,  approximately  25  meetings  were  held  between  the  Commission  and  this 
Office  with  an  additional  10  ACNW  meetings  held  for  specific  topics. 

In  addition  to  these  mandatory  interactions  with  the  Conmiission,  this  Office  is 
committed,  under  the  NWPA,  to  support  and  meet  with  the  Nuclear  Waste  Technical 
Review  Board,  which  serves  as  an  unbiased  independent  Federal  agency  overseeing  the 
Office's  technical  program  activities.  In  carrying  out  its  mandate,  the  Board  reviews. 
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comments  and  provides  recommendations  on  the  scientific  and  technical  vaUdity  of 
activities  undertaken  by  the  Office.    The  Board's  meetings  provide  a  public  forum  to 
discuss,  in  detail,  the  Office's  technical  activities.     Support  for  the  Board's  meetings 
normally  requires  the  attendance  of  senior  staff  from  this  office,  including  myself,  the 
Deputy  Director,  the  Yucca  Mountain  Project  Manager,  and  other  senior  project  staff. 
Typically,  the  Board's  meetings  require  6-10  technical  presentations  from  senior  technical 
staff  to  address  specific  areas  of  interest  to  the  Board.   In  preparation  for  these 
meetings,  which  run  approximately  2  to  3  days  at  locations  chosen  by  the  Board  in  areas 
near  Yucca  Mountain,  resources  from  other  staff  members  preparing  briefing  materials 
must  also  be  allocated.  The  commitment  of  these  resources  are  not  without  benefits. 
Through  these  meetings  and  from  reviewing  this  Office's  activities,  the  Board  periodically 
provides  recommendations  to  the  Secretary,  to  which  this  Office  formally  responds. 
These  meetings  are  also  attended  by  representatives  from  external  agencies.  The 
Board's  recommendations  have  resulted  in  substantive  changes  to  the  program.   From 
these  meetings,  this  Office  has  gained  clearer  insights  regarding  the  issues  it  faces  and 
has  benefited  from  fresh  ideas  on  approaches  for  resolving  them.   While  the  Department 
may  disagree  with  the  ripeness  of  certain  issues  or  Board  recommendations,  the  Board 
provides  a  means  to  ensure  that  issues  are  identified  and  addressed  in  a  formal  manner. 
Over  the  past  12  months,  the  Board  held  1 1  meetings  to  address  a  number  of  key  aspects 
of  the  program,  and  a  similar  number  of  meetings  are  anticipated  for  the  coming  year. 

As  with  the  activities  supporting  the  Commission,  there  are  costs  associated  with  this 
Office's  interactions  with  the  Board.   For  example,  approximately  $2.8  million  was  spent 
in  FY  1994  to  support  meetings  to  address  the  scientific  and  technical  topics  that  the 
Board  deemed  important  to  discuss.   This  total  includes  the  costs  to  prepare  and 
disseminate  necessary  information  and  to  assemble  knowledgeable  technical  personnel 
and  interested  stakeholders.   In  addition  to  the  cost  of  convening  Board  meetings,  this 
Office  commits  program  funds  to  address  the  Board's  formal  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary.  The  level  of  support  for  these  activities  are  expected  to  continue  and  may 
possibly  increase  as  site  suitability  activities  approach  the  1998  completion  date,  and  as 
work  to  support  our  licensing  effort  intensifies. 

Finally,  there  are  also  other  regulatory  activities  this  Office  is  required  to  support  to 
satisfy  envirormiental  regulations  from  the  State  of  Nevada  that  are  mandated  by  Federal 
environmental  statutes.   In  implementing  the  federally-mandated  environmental  statutes, 
the  State  has  developed  through  its  permitting  and  compliance  program  regulatory 
requirements  that  must  be  met  to  continue  site  characterization  activities  at  Yucca 
Mountain.  The  Office,  because  environmental  compliance  is  of  such  a  vital  importance, 
has  developed  and  maintained  an  environmental,  safety  and  health  program  to  direct  its 
compliance  with  applicable  statutes  and  regulations.  In  FY  1994,  the  Office  committed 
approximately  $2.6  million  to  support  these  activities. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  question  at  hand  asked  for  specifics  regarding  the  Commission's 
regulatory  activities,  the  overall  framework  to  which  this  Office  must  adhere  to  for 
preparation  of  a  viable  license  application  entails  supporting  activities  beyond  those 
actions  taken  by  the  Commission.   It  is  this  Office's  continuing  ability  to  sufficiently 
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address  a  broad  range  of  regulatory  and  oversight  requirements,  of  which  the  more 
significant  are  summarized  above,  that  will  work  towards  ensuring  the  viability  of  any 
licensing  activity  to  the  Commission. 
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LESSONS  LEARNED 

Mr.  Myers.  Utilities  who  are  providing  electricity  for  our  country 
are  up  to  their  chins  right  now  in  nuclear  fuel  and  we  have  some- 
body standing  out  there  worrying  about  whether  you  crossed  a  "T" 
or  dotted  an  "I,"  that  is  what  concerns  this  committee. 

The  committee,  as  we  have  expressed  to  you,  is  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  progress,  how  slow  that  mountain  has  moved.  They  just 
finished  a  tunnel  over  there,  the  chunnel  across  the  English  Chan- 
nel. They  moved  pretty  fast  once  they  got  started,  didn't  they? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  No,  sir,  not  really.  If  you  look  at  the  history 

Mr.  Myers.  How  many  years  did  it  take  them? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  My  recollection  is  it  was  about  a  four-  or  five-year 
job  with  11  tunnel  machines  operating,  and  with  all  of  the  same 
problems  we  had.  My  understanding  of  that  job  is  that  the  stock- 
holders in  the  chunnel  will  never  see  a  profit.  The  cost  doubled 
during  the  course  of  the  activity  and  they  were  not  doing  it  under 
nuclear  regulation.  It  was  a  simple  construction  job. 

Mr.  Myers.  Haven't  we  learned  something  about  how  they  did 
their  job?  Why  do  we  have  to  reinvent  the  wheel  again? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  I  have  looked  at  their  job.  They  killed  11  people, 
and  maimed  23  more,  and  as  I  say,  went  broke,  and  broke  their 
contracts  and  stayed  in  constant  litigation.  This  is  a  thing  where 
the  final  result  has  been  sold  as  being  a  success  story. 

There  is  a  success  story  in  having  pulled  out  of  a  real  bad  situa- 
tion about  halfway  through,  but  it  isn't  a  model  I  wish  to  pursue, 
certainly  not  with  regard  to  the  casualty  rate.  It  has  been  like  an 
infantry  frontline  company.  I  have  heard  a  whole  lot  from  the  peo- 
ple on  the  chunnel  about  how  well  we  could  do  this,  but  I  don't  ac- 
cept it.  There  is  learning  curves  in  this. 

Tunnel  work  is  difficult,  and  tunneling  is  not  everything  we  are 
doing.  We  have  scientists  accompanying  that  tunnel  doing  scientific 
work.  They  did  not.  They  managed  to  flood  their  tunnel  in  the 
early  days.  These  things  are  not  quite  as  clear  cut  as  sometimes 
portrayed. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  are  not  worried  about  a  flood  out  there? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  I  hope  not. 

PROGRESS  OF  TUNNEL  WORK 

Mr.  Myers.  But  you  do  have  some  fractures,  I  understand,  or 
some  fissures  out  there  in  the  mountain  that  may  leak  a  little  bit. 
You  may  come  out  with  your  tin  helmet  a  little  wet  sometimes.  We 
are  just  concerned  about  how  slow  this  thing  is  moving.  We  would 
like  to  help  you  in  any  way  we  can — not  to  kill  anybody  off  but  to 
provide  the  utilities  with  a  place  to  store  their  nuclear  waste,  be- 
cause we  have  an  obligation.  We  have  a  contract.  They  are  doing 
their  share  by  paying  money  into  the  fund,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple— and  particularly  this  subcommittee — have  been  a  little  un- 
happy about  how  slow  progress  is  moving  out  there.  We  would  like 
to  help  you  in  any  way  we  can. 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  We  have  a  program  and  if  we  get  funded,  we  will 
deliver  a  result.  I  cannot  go  back  and  get  the  first  12  years  and 
the  first  billion-and-a-half  back. 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  you  can't  do  that. 
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Mr.  Dreyfus.  When  I  look  at  the  history,  I  realize  it  is  a  strange 
history  but  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  well  understood,  either.  From 
here  on  out,  we  are  going  to  deliver  you  a  product  and  an  answer 
by  the  year  2000.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  guarantee  what  the  an- 
swer is,  but  I  will  finish  the  job. 

Mr.  Myers.  A  lot  of  construction  sites,  they  have  so  many  work 
days  without  lost  time.  Could  you  provide  us  a  chart  of  last  year 
how  many  work  days  you  were  stopped  or  slowed  down  because  of 
some  regulation  from  someone  else  other  than  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  your  responsibility,  NRC  or  EPA. 

Is  EPA  out  there? 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  No,  sir.  EPA  will  set  standards  for  us,  but  they  are 
not  immediately — well,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  so  many  per- 
mits of  so  many  different  things,  we  probably  do  have  an  EPA  per- 
mit. I  am  sure  it  is  a  State  permit,  clean  air  stuff. 

Mr.  Myers.  If  you  would  give  us  another  chart  of  how  many  days 
you  were  able  to  work  and  how  many  days  you  were  slowed  down 
or  stopped. 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Days  of  Construction  Delayed  Due  to  Federal  Agency  Regulations 

No  major  Yucca  Mountain  construction  (i.e.,  Exploratory  Studies  Facility  construc- 
tion) has  been  stopped  due  to  other  Federal  agencies'  regulations.  Also,  there  have 
been  no  work  stoppages  during  the  past  12  months  due  to  Environmental  Compli- 
ance/Permitting activities.  However,  the  following  are  examples  of  other  Yucca 
Mountain  activities  that  have  been  delayed  because  of  regulations  imposed  by  other 
Federal  agencies,  or  by  the  State  of  Nevada: 

U.S.  Department  of  Interior  Bureau  of  Land  Management  right-of-way  approvals 
have  not  yet  been  received  for  the  following:  Quaternary  Faulting  at  Bare  Mountain 
(test  pits  and  trenches).  Application  date:  June  27,  1993.  Crater  Flat  Surface  Exca- 
vations, Phase  V  (test  pits).  Application  date:  June  25,  1993.  Sleeping  Butte  Exca- 
vations, Phase  IV  (test  pits).  Application  date:  March  16,  1994. 

Prior  to  a  court  ruling  in  1991,  the  State  of  Nevada  had  refused  to  process  DOE 
permit  applications  for  site-disturbing  work.  This  refusal  delayed  work  about  21 
months.  Since  that  court  ruling,  and  the  threat  of  Congressional  action  in  1992,  the 
State  has  been  even-handed  in  processing  DOE  appUcations. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Dreyfus. 

We  have  a  vote  on  the  House  Floor.  That  means  we  have  to  go 
back  and  do  our  constitutional  duty.  We  appreciate  your  testimony 
today.  All  of  us,  I  think,  have  a  series  of  questions  that  we  will  pro- 
vide for  the  record.  We  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  moving  as 
fast  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Dreyfus.  Yes,  sir,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  we  have  our 
vote  on  the  House  Floor. 

[Questions  and  answers  for  the  record,  the  biography  of  the  wit- 
ness, the  prepared  statement  of  the  witness,  and  the  final  report 
of  the  Office  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Negotiator  follow:] 
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Mr.  Myers.  Under  the  Administration's  proposal  to  establish  payments  from  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund  as  mandatory  appropriations,  the  sale  of  the  Federal  government's  uranium 
enrichment  enterprise  is  identified  as  an  offset  to  satisfy  pay-as-you-go  budget  requirements  for 
new  mandatory  spending.  Net  revenues  from  the  sale,  however,  would  only  be  realized  for  a  few 
years.  What  plan  has  the  Administration  developed  to  offeet  the  mandatory  appropriation  once 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  uranium  enrichment  enterprise  are  no  longer  available? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  restructured  program  and  the  associated  funding  profile  through  fiscal 
year  2000  were  identified  in  the  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  Program  Plan  which 
was  issued  in  December  1994.  Although  the  program  funding  requirements  have  been  identified 
through  the  year  2000,  the  Administration  has  identified  budgetary  offsets  at  this  time  only  for 
fiscal  years  1996  through  1998,  related  to  the  sale  of  the  United  States  Enrichment  Corporation. 
The  intention  would  be  that  all  future  allocations  to  the  program  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund 
will  be  mandatory  appropriations.  The  annual  amounts  after  1998  will  be  authorized  by  future 
legislative  proposals. 


Mr.  Myers.  What  is  the  current  status  of  the  Administration's  proposal  to  establish 
Nuclear  Waste  spending  as  mandatory? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  legislative  proposal  was  transmitted  to  Congress  on  February  27,  1995. 
The  "Nuclear  Waste  Disposal  Funding  Act."  (H.R.  1174)  was  introduced  by  Representative 
Upton  (R-MI)  on  March  8,  1995,  and  referred  to  the  House  Commerce  Committee. 


Mr.  Myers.  Given  the  urgency  of  the  nation's  nuclear  waste  disposal  problem  and  the 
time-sensitive  nature  of  the  appropriations  cycle,  why  was  this  proposal  not  submitted  to 
Congress  prior  to,  or  concurrently  with,  the  Administration's  budget  for  FY  96? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  At  the  time  of  the  President's  FY  1996  budget  submittal  to  Congress  on 
February  6,  1995,  the  interagency  review  process  for  the  legislative  proposal  for  additional 
funding  for  the  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  Program  had  not  been  completed. 


Mr.  Myers.  Doesn't  the  Administration's  failure  to  request  sufficient  discretionary  funding 
to  sustain  the  nuclear  waste  disposal  program  in  FY  96  amount  to  a  gimmick  to  liberate  more 
budgetary  resources  for  less  urgent  priorities  of  the  Administration? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  civilian  portion  of  the  radioactive  waste  management  program  currently 
is  funded  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  program  through  collection  of  a  fee  on  the  commercial 
generation  of  nuclear  power.  Annual  appropriations  to  the  program  from  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Fund,  however,  are  considered  to  be  discretionary  appropriations.  Additionally,  receipts  to  the 
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Fund  are  used  to  ofCset  the  Federal  budget  deGcit.  These  funds  are  part  of  the  Department's 
allocation  that  are  within  the  Federal  Government's  discretionary  spending  caps  established  by 
law. 

Consequently,  the  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  Program  must  currently 
compete  for  available  funding  against  all  other  "discretionary"  Federal  programs.  Within  the 
Department's  declining  overall  budget  there  are  many  competing  priorities,  such  as  environmental 
clean-up,  and  there  is  strong  competition  within  the  Department's  spending  allocation.  The 
Administration's  proposal  is  to  fully  hind  the  program  for  multiple  years  by  recognizing  in  law  the 
user-funded,  revenue-neutral  situation  of  the  civilian  portion  of  the  program.     The  proposal  is  a 
good  faith  effort  to  ensure  long-term  funding  from  dedicated  receipts  in  the  Treasury.  To 
continue  to  submit  aimual,  discretionary  budgets  would  be  to  prolong  resolution  of  this 
problematic  funding  mechanism. 
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Mr.  Myers.   In  transmitting  its  "nuclear  waste  budget  legislation"  to  Congress,  Secretary 
O'  Leary  stated  that,  "the  Administration  plans  to  review  the  adequacy  of  its  budget  request 
prior  to  July  1,  1995,  or  prior  to  the  time  of  Congressional  appropriation  action,  whichever 
occurs  earlier."    For  purposes  of  this  review,  how  does  the  Department  define  "Congressional 
appropriation  action"? 


Dr.  Dreyfus.   The  Department  defines  Congressional  appropriation  action  as  the  time 
when  Congress  completes  passage  of  an  Appropriations  Act. 


Mr.  Myers.  Recognizing  that  the  Subcommittee  is  presently  engaged  in  its  active  review 
of  the  President's  budget  and  in  the  prioritization  of  competing  requests,  is  it  fair  to  assume 
that  a  revised  budget  request  for  the  waste  fund  will  be  received  by  the  Subcommittee  several 
weeks  prior  to  its  final  mark-up  of  the  annual  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1996? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.     In  the  Secretary's  transmittal  of  legislation  to  amend  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982,  she  stated  that  the  Administration  plans  to  review  the  adequacy  of  its 
budget  request  prior  to  July  1,  1995,  or  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Congressional  appropriation 
action,  whichever  occurs  eariier.   The  Administration  urges  Congress  to   consider  the  merits 
of  its  proposal  to  provide  additional  funding  for  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  program.   We  are 
trying  to  address  a  long-term  problem  with  a  multi-year  solution.   Identifying  funding  for 
FY  96  is  only  a  one  year  "fix". 


Mr.  Myers.  Is  it  also  safe  to  assume  that  the  revised  request  will  include  realistic,  outlay- 
neutral  offeets  to  any  proposed  increases  in  discretionary  funding  for  the  waste  fund? 


Dr.  Dreyfus.   Any  revised  budget  request  submitted  by  the  Administration  will  include 
sufficient  deficit-neutral  offsets  for  any  proposed  increases  in  discretionary  funding  for  the 
waste  fund  program.   Language  in  the  transmittal  letter  relating  to  a  budget  amendment  was 
designed  to  address  a  potential  funding  shortfall  in  the  period  of  time  between  Congressional 
action  and  the  sale  of  the  United  States  Enrichment  Corporation  which  would  likely  occur 
later. 
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Mr.  Myers.  Assume  the  committee  provides  the  full  amount  of  the  current  budget  request 
for  discretionary  appropriations  ($198.4  million)  and  that  the  authorizing  committees  fail  to 
embrace  the  Administration's  legislative  proposal  in  a  timely  fashion.  Describe  how  the  program 
would  be  affected  by  an  FY  96  budget  based  on  a  total  appropriation  of  approximately  $200 
million  for  the  year. 

Dr.  Dreyfus.    The  program's  activities  and  the  sequence  in  which  they  would  be  carried 
out  are  dependent  upon  funding  and  the  projected  out-year  funding  profile  available  to  the 
program.  If  the  necessary  funding  is  not  provided,  either  the  discretionary  appropriation  request 
would  have  to  be  revised  and  supplemented  or  the  program  would  be  severely  curtailed.  A  $200 
million  total  program  would  clearly  not  support  the  current  mission  or  schedule  and  would  require 
curtailment  rather  than  postfwnement  of  many  ongoing  activities. 


Mr.  Myers.  Which  activities  would  be  continued  and  which  would  be  suspended  or 
terminated  under  such  a  scenario? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  No  current  plan  exists  for  a  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  Program 
funding  level  of  $200  million  for  FY  1996.  Should  this  scenario  occur,  a  restructuring  of  the 
program  plan  would  be  required  with  accompanying  significant  delays  in  the  development  of 
multi-purpose  canisters  and  expected  year  of  determination  of  Yucca  Mountain  site  suitability. 
To  accommodate  a  reduced  funding  profile,  we  would  try  to  retain  critical  path  and  long  lead  time 
activities  and  do  tasks  sequentially  rather  than  concurrently  or  at  lesser  annual  accomplishment 
rates,  as  appropriate.  At  a  level  of  $200  million,  we  would  postpone  any  work  directed  toward 
licensing  until  the  site  suitability  determination  had  been  made. 


NEW  PROGRAM  APPROACH  UNDER  CURRENT  BUDGET  CAPS 

Mr.  Myers.   Your  written  testimony  states,  "It  will  be  difficult  to  continue  to  support 
the  new  program  approach  under  the  current  budget  caps."  This  Subcommittee  is  under  no 
illusion  that  life  under  the  budget  caps  is  easy.   We  recognize,  however,  that  to  operate  within 
the  caps  requires  hard  choices  and  responsible  ordering  of  priorities.   The  Department  of 
Energy's  overall  budget  for  FY  96,  which  provides  for  an  increase  above  the  FY  95  level, 
manifests  apparent  failure  to  make  such  hard  choices.   Does  the  decision  to  remove  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Fund  appropriation  from  the  budget  discipline  of  the  caps  reflect  the 
Department's  judgement  that  other  programs  throughout  its  budget  are  of  greater  relative 
importance? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.   The  mission  to  develop  a  repository  for  this  country's  nuclear  waste  is 
one  of  the  highest  priorities  of  the  Department.    Unfortunately,  our  inability  to  access  the 
dedicated  contributions  to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  has  impeded  our  progress  on  this  project. 
The  legislation  we  have  submitted  would  allow  us  to  finance  the  program  at  the  necessary 
level  without  negative  impacts  on  either  the  deficit  or  other  important  Departmental  efforts 
over  a  multi-year  time  period. 

In  order  for  the  Department  to  meet  its  commitment  to  fulfilling  the  provisions  of  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  by  creating  a  repository  for  nuclear  waste  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  an  increase  in  funding  for  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  program  is  essential  at  this 
time.   The  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  provided  the  means  to  finance  this  program 
without  impact  to  the  American  taxpayers.   Our  proposal  enables  the  Department  to  carry  out 
the  previous  guidance  from  Congress. 


Mr.  Myers.   Are  we  to  understand  that  the  Department's  proposed  Energy  Supply 
Research  and  Development  activities,  for  example,  represent  a  higher  priority  for  the 
Department  than  the  long-term  disposal  of  nuclear  waste? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.   No,  DOE's  proposal  for  discretionary  funding  for  Energy  Supply 
Research  and  Development  activities  verses  the  approach  we  took  for  funding  the  activities 
associated  with  the  long  term  disposal  of  nuclear  waste  does  not  represent  a  prioritization  of 
Energy  Supply  Research  and  Development  activities.   The  funding  mechanism  used  for 
Nuclear  Waste  Fund  activities  is  a  method  to  balance  all  requirements  of  the  Department 
within  limited  dollars  and  is  in  sync  with  the  funding  sources  provided  in  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982.   We  were  pleased  to  be  able  to  identify  an  offset  (the  sale  of  the  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation),  which  would  provide  us  with  access  to  the  funds  needed 
through  FY  1998,  and  we  believe  that  opportunity  does  not  present  itself  with  great 
frequency.    Putting  the  funding  on  the  mandatory  side  of  the  ledger  was  a  good  feith  attempt 
by  the  Administration  to  address  the  long-term  funding  profile  of  this  program  and  allow  us 
access,  with  Congressional  oversight,  to  the  funds  paid  to  the  Treasury  expressly  for  that 
purpose. 
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Mr.  Myeis.  Are  the  Department's  technology  transfer  activities  and  its  math  and 
science  education  efforts  of  similar  paramount  importance? 

Dr.  Dreyfiis.  All  of  the  Department's  activities  are  important  and  are  funded  within 
the  constraints  of  the  discretionary  budget  caps.  The  Administration's  proposal  for  funding 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  is  a  recognition  that  the  constraints  on  the  Department's  budget,  and 
mdeed  the  entire  federal  budget,  in  the  outyears  will  make  adequate  funding  for  this  program 
difficult  to  ensure. 


GENERAL  PROGRAM 


Mr.  Myers.  If  utilities  were  to  stop  making  payments  to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund,  what 
impact  would  that  decision  have  on  the  Department's  ability  to  meet  the  milestones  established  by 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act? 

Dr.  Dreyfiis.  If  utilities  stopped  making  payments  to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund,  the  progress 
the  Department  would  be  able  to  achieve  would  depend  on  Congressional  appropriations  from  the 
$4.3  billion  balance  in  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund,  and  disposition  of  the  $664  million  debt  owed  to 
the  program  by  the  Department's  defense  programs. 


Mr.  Myers.  The  budget  includes  $10.1  million  in  financial  assistance  for  the  State  of  Nevada. 
This  funding  level  represents  the  full  amount  requested  by  the  state.  What  procedures  did  the 
Department  use  to  evaluate  this  request  and  to  determine  that  the  full  amount  requested  by  the 
state  should  be  appropriated? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  We  reviewed  the  State  of  Nevada's  request  and  the  activities  they  propose  to 
fund  and  determined  that  they  were  appropriate  activities.  The  increase  in  annual  amount  is 
reasonably  proportional  to  the  increase  in  program  funding  and,  hence,  program  activity  that  the 
State  oversight  function  will  address.  I  would  like  to  insert  for  the  record  the  State's  justification 
statement  and  the  justification  for  the  funding  of  the  affected  counties  in  Nevada.  The  information 
follows: 
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STATE  OF   NEVADA 


Oitice 

S8 


AGENCY  FOR  NUCLEAR  PROJECTS 
NUCLEAR  WASTE  PROJECT  OFFICE 

Capitol  Complex 

Carson  CItv.  Nmd*     89710 

Telephone:  (702)  687-3744 

Fax:  (702)  687-5277 

October  10,  1994 


Mr.  Robert  Nelson 

Acting  Associate  Director 

for  Geologic  Disposal 
Yucca  Mountain  Project  Office 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
P.O.  Box  98608 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89193-8608 

Dear  Mr.  Nelson: 

Enclosed  is  the  State  of  Nevada  Agency  for  Nuclear  Projects' 
proposed  budget  and  program  narrative  for  Fiscal  Year  1996.  The 
budget  is  in  line  with  the  amount  of  funds  I  discussed  with  Russ 
Dyer  last  week. 

Please  note  that  while  the  request  is  for  slightly  over 
$10-1  million  for  FY  '96,  this  amount  is  still  considerably  less 
than  what  is  needed  for  an  adequate  State  oversight  program.   As 
we  have  indicated  in  the  past,  such  a  program  would  need  to  be 
funded  at  between  $25  -  $28  million. 

Should  you  have  questions  concerning  the  FY  '96  proposal  or 
need  additional  information,  please  let  me  know. 


Sincerely, 


Robert  R.  Loux 
Executive  Director 


RRL/cs 
Enclosure 
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STATE  OF  NEVADA 
HIGH-LEVEL  NUCLEAR  WASTE 
OVERSIGHT  PROGRAM 
FISCAL  YEAR  1996 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  (PL  97-425) ,  as  amended, 
established  a  special  role  for  states  like  Nevada  which  contain 
potential  high-level  nuclear  traste  repository  sites.  In  order  to 
assure  that  the  federal  waste  disposal  program  would  be  implemented 
in  a  safe  and  publically  acceptable  mzmner,  the  Act  embodied  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  whereby  a  potential  host  state  was 
assigned  an  important  role  as  overseer  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE)  program.  The  Act  stipulates  that  a  potential  host 
state  is  entitled  to  federal  Nuclear  Waste  Funds  for  a  variety  of 
activities  related  to  program  oversight,  independent  studies,  and 
impact  assessment.  In  1985,  the  Ninth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  that  the  State  of  Nevada  was  entitled  to  broad 
discretion  in  defining  and  carrying  out  these  oversight  and  related 
activities. 

The  Act  established  this  extraordinary  role  for  potential  host 
states  in  an  attempt  to  build  public  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
federal  agency's  ability  to  safely  manage  and  dispose  of  highly 
radioactive  materials.  The  Act  explicitly  acknowledged  that  past 
federal  efforts  to  address  the  problem  had  not  been  successful,  and 
that  public  confidence  in  the  program  was  essential  if  the  process 
set  forth  in  the  Act  was  to  be  successful. 

Nevada  Agency  for  Nuclear  Projects 
Nuclear  Waste  Project  Office 

The  Nevada  Nuclear  Waste  Project  Office  was  formally 
established  by  executive  policy  in  1983  following  passage  of  the 
original  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982.  That  Act  provides  for 
the  systematic  siting,  construction,  operation  and  closure  of  high- 
level  nuclear  waste  repositories.  In  accord  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  identified  Yucca  Mountain  in 
Southern  Nevada  as  a  potentially  acceptable  site  for  a  geologic 
repository  in  1984. 

The  1985  Nevada  State  Legislature  formally  established  the 
Nevada  Agency  for  Nuclear  Projects  as  a  distinct  and  statutorily 
authorized  agency.  That  Legislature  not  only  provided  for  the 
operational  aspects  of  the  Agency,  but  also  created  a  Commission  on 
Nuclear  Projects  to  support  the  work  of  the  Agency  and  provide 
guidance  to  the  Governor  and  State  Legislature  on  matters 
concerning  the  high-level  nuclear  waste  program.  Specific 
statutory  authority  for  the  Agency  and  the  Commission  is  contained 
in  NRS  4  59. 
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In  December,  1987,  Congress  passed  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Amendments  Act  of  1987  (NHPAA)  which  eliminated  potential 
repository  sites  in  Texas  and  Washington  from  further 
consideration,  czmceled  the  program  to  site  a  second  repository  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country  and  identified  Yucca  Mountain  in 
Nevada  as  the  only  site  to  be  evaluated  for  suitability  as  a 
possible  repository  location.  The  NWPAA,  which  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Reagan  on  December,  22,  1987,  directed  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  to  study  Yucca  Mountain  to  detjermine  if 
it  is  suitedsle  for  safely  storing  highly  radioactive  materials  for 
thousands  of  years.  If  Yucca  Mountain  proved  to  be  unsuitable,  the 
NWPAA  instructs  DOE  to  report  back  to  Congress  for  further 
direction. 

The  significance  of  the  NWPAA,  apart  from  singling  out  Yucca 
Mountain  for  site  evaluation  or  "characterization",  is  that  it 
imposes  a  much  greater  burden  upon  the  State  of  Nevada  and  the 
Agency  to  assure  that  DOE's  work  and  conclusions  regarding  the 
proposed  site  are  sound  and  that  the  health  and  safety  of  Nevada's 
citizens  and  the  State's  unique  environment  and  economy  are 
adequately  protected  in  the  face  of  a  single-focused  federal  siting 
program. 

Mission,    Critical  Issues  and  Strategies 

The  mission  of  the  Agency  is  to  assure  that  the  health,  safety 
and  welfare  of  Nevada's  citizens  and  the  State's  unique  environment 
and  economy  are  adequately  protected  with  regard  to  any  federal 
high-level  nuclear  waste  disposal  activities  in  the  State. 

Three  issues  critical  to  the  implementation  of  this  mission 
have  been  identified: 

(1)  Certain  inherent  geologic,  hydrologic  and  environmental 
characteristics  of  the  proposed  Yucca  Mountain  high-level 
nuclear  waste  repository  site  present  the  potential  for 
significant  public  health  and  safety  risks  and  for  widespread 
environmental  damage. 

(2)  Nevada's  socioeconomic  well  being  could  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  location  of  a  High-Level  Nuclear  Waste  Repository  at 
Yucca  Mountain  and  by  repository  related  activities  such  as 
the  transportation  of  nuclear  waste  along  the  state's  highways 
and  railroads. 

(3)  Access  to  adequate  federal  funds  for  oversight  of  and 
participation  in  the  federal  high-level  nuclear  waste  disposal 
program  is  a  chronic  problem  that  has  seriously  hampered  the 
Agency's  ability  to  carry  out  its  federal  and  state  statutory 
mandates  and  responsibilities. 
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In  order  to  address  these  critical  issues  and  to  assxire  that 
the  Agency's  mission  will  be  carried  out  effectively  and 
efficiently,  the  Agency  has  developed  the  following  strategies 
which  form  the  basis  for  program  planning: 

(1)  The  Agency  will  ia?>leaent  a  program  of  technical  research 
focused  on  evaluating  DOE's  technical  work  in  the  areas  where 
critical  site  suitability  issues  need  to  be  addressed. 

The  proposed  Yucca  Mountain  repository  site  has  *  numerous 
technical  and  environmental  characteristics  which  make  its 
suitability  for  safely  disposing  of  nuclear  waste 
questionable.  The  health  and  safety  of  futvire  generations  of 
Nevadans  and  the  quality  of  the  environment  in  that  region  of 
southern  Nevada  may  be  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  State 
to  assure  that  accurate  and  objective  scientific  evaluations 
of  site  suitability  are  undertaken  as  DOE  proceeds  with 
efforts  to  "characterize"  Yucca  Mountain. 

(2)  The  Agency  will  continue  to  implement  a  comprehensive 
socioeconomic  impact  assessment  prograun  which  will  enadale  the 
State  and  local  governments  to  identify  potential  repository- 
related  impacts,  monitor  the  occurrence  of  impacts  and  allow 
for  appropriate  mitigation  as  necessary. 

A  comprehensive  and  ongoing  socioeconomic  impact  assessment 
and  monitoring  progrzun  is  needed  in  order  to  understand  the 
potential  negative  effects  of  a  nuclear  waste  repository  and 
identify  methods  of  addressing  and  mitigating  such  effects 
should  they  occur.  As  long  as  Nevada's  Yucca  Mountain  remains 
a  potential  repository  location,  the  State  will  be  at 
significant,  albeit  uncertain,  socioeconomic  risk. 

(3)  The  Agency  will  utilize  available  federal  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  State  oversight  of  the  federal  repository 
program  in  a  manner  that  maximizes  efficiency  and  targets 
those  funds  towards  the  most  crucial  aspects  of  the  federal 
program. 

Federal  funds  for  overseeing  DOE's  nuclear  waste  program  have 
been  reduced  over  the  past  five  years  from  over  $15  million  in  FY 
1988  to  just  $5.5  million  in  FY  1995,  even  though  the  Department  of 
Energy's  budget  for  the  high-level  waste  progrjun  in  general  and 
Yucca  Mountain  activities  in  particular  has  increased 
substantially.  In  FY  1995,  DOE  received  40%  increase  in  funding 
for  OCRWM  activities,  from  $380.7  million  to  $532.9  million. 
Between  FY  1992  and  FY  1995,  DOE's  funding  for  the  high-level 
radioactive  waste  program  increased  by  almost  90%. 

This  funding  request  for  the  State  of  Nevada  presents  a 
description  of  a  realistic  program  of  state  oversight,  independent 
studies   and   impact  assessment  sufficient  to   fulfill   State 
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responsibilities  under  the  NWPA  as  aunended  and  to  assure  that 
critical  health  and  safety  issues  are  adequately  addressed  in  DOE's 
site  characterization  activities,  given  the  level  of  effort  planned 
by  DOE  in  FY  1995. 

BLEMBNT8  OF  AN  ADEQUATE  STATE  OVERSIGHT  PROGRAM 

Funding  levels  of  $5.5  million  per  year  for  the  State's 
nuclear  waste  program  are  simply  inadequate  to  carry  out,  the  type 
of  activities  and  the  level  of  effort  necessary  to  oversee  a  DOE 
program  fvinded  at  over  $500  million  and  $600  million  for  FY  1995 
and  FY  1996  respectively.  To  date,  state  efforts  have  had  to  be 
drastically  curtailed  in  order  to  auJce  availaUale  resources  stretch 
over  a  number  of  crucial  technical  and  socioeconomic  areas  of 
study. 

An  adequate  oversight  and  impact  assessment  effort  must 
encompass  several  interrelated  aspects.  First,  there  must  be 
adequate  resources  to  maintain  Agency  operations  at  levels  to 
provide  for  adequate  planning,  implementation,  management  and 
supervision  of  needed  monitoring,  independent  studies,  impact 
assessment  and  other  activities.  Monitoring  of  DOE's  on-site 
activities  is  also  a  critical  element  of  oversight. 

Second,  there  needs  to  be  a  comprehensive  and  focused  program 
of  high  quality  technical  research  aimed  at  confirming  DOE  findings 
and  at  investigating  issues  considered  essential  to  determining  the 
suitability  of  Yucca  Mountain  and  to  the  health  and  safety 
interests  of  the  State. 

Third,  there  also  needs  to  be  an  adequate  program  of 
socioeconomic,  transportation  and  environmental  studies  to  clearly 
determine  likely  impacts  of  the  federal  high-level  waste  program 
within  Nevada  and  the  most  appropriate  means  for  addressing  those 
impacts. 

Fourth,  the  State  program  must  have  the  capacity  to  involve 
local  governments  and  the  public  in  the  nuclear  waste  program  if 
the  goal  of  building  public  confidence  in  solutions  to  the  high- 
level  waste  problem  is  to  be  attained.  While  the  NWPAA  provided 
for  participation  by  formally-designated  units  of  affected  local 
governments,  there  are  a  number  of  Nevada  jurisdictions  and  Native 
American  communities  that  will  be  impacted  by  repository-related 
activities,  such  as  the  transportation  of  waste  or  the  construction 
of  a  rail  spur,  which  have  not  been  (and  cannot  be)  designated  as 
"affected"  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  involvement  of 
these  local  governments  and  Native  American  groups  together  with  a 
statewide  public  information  program  are  efforts  that  need  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  State  as  part  of  its  overall  oversight  program. 
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Aganey  Operations 

The  Nevada  Agency  for  Nuclear  Projects  operates  in  a  manner 
that  permits  flexibility  in  responding  to  the  changes  and 
uncertainties  inherent  in  the  federal  repository  program  while 
affording  access  to  the  highest  quality  technical,  socioeconomic, 
environmental  and  other  resources.  The  Agency  employs  a  relatively 
small  staff  to  plan,  manage  and  supervise  oversight,  carry  out 
independent  technical  studies  and  impact  assessments,  and  undertake 
related  functions.  The  Agency  uses  Nevada  universities  and  expert 
contractors  and  consultants  to  perform  technical  work  and  provide 
specialized  expertise.  This  arrangement  has  resulted  in  an 
extremely  efficient  operating  system,  with  overhead  costs  below 
15%.  It  has  also  enabled  the  State  to  be  especially  responsive  in 
implementing  studies,  altering  priorities  based  on  developments  in 
the  DOE  program  (or  with  respect  to  the  regulatory  agencies  such  as 
NRC  and  EPA) ,  and  shifting  resources  to  meet  changing  program 
needs.  The  Agency's  basic  operations  costs  include  the  following: 

Personnel  Salary  and  Fringe  Benefits 

These  costs  include  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  for  14  Agency 
staff  and  six  contract  employees  who  administer,  support  and  manage 
the  overall  agency  program.  Salaries  and  fringe  benefits  are  set 
by  the  Nevada  Legislature  for  Agency  en^loyees. 

Travel  Costs 

The  Nuclear  Waste  repository  program  is  a  national 
undertaking.  It  is  necessary  for  Agency  staff  to  attend  Department 
of  Energy  meetings;  technical  briefings;  Congressional  hearings; 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  meetings;  Nuclear  Waste  Technical 
Review  Board  meetings  emd  activities;  meetings  of  the  National 
Governor's  Association  Task  Force  on  High-Level  Waste  Disposal; 
meetings  with  key  Department  of  Energy  contractors;  meetings  with 
other  states'  representatives;  conferences  and  working  sessions 
with  academic  researchers  in  areas  of  socioeconomics, 
transportation,  environmental  engineering,  geotechnical, 
hydrological  data  collection,  etc.  In  order  for  the  Nevada  Nuclear 
Waste  Project  Office  to  adequately  assess  and  evaluate  DOE's 
performance  and  ascertain  the  validity  of  information  being 
generated  relative  to  the  proposed  repository  site  in  Nevada, 
extensive  out-of-state  travel  will  be  required  of  the  Director, 
Administrator  of  Technical  Progreuns,  Administrator  of  Planning,  and 
other  professional  staff  and  contract  employees. 

In  addition,  close  coordination  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  offices  in  Las  Vegas  is  essential  if  the  Agency  is  to 
fulfill  its  mission  in  providing  oversight  and  independent 
evaluation  of  DOE  activities  regarding  the  potential  radioactive 
waste  repository  site  at  Yucca  Mountain.  Staff  from  the  State 
office  will  be  required  to  meet  on  a  regular  basis  with  DOE  Nevada 
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staff  and  DOE  contractors.  Such  aeetlngs  vlll  include  technical 
reviews,  project  updates,  joint  planning  sessions,  independent 
evaluations  at  the  site  and  at  DOE  and  contractors'  offices,  among 
others . 

The  Agency  also  needs  to  work  closely  with  local  governments 
throughout  the  state  in  planning  and  implementing  socioeconomic 
and  transportation  impact  studies  as  well  as  informational 
briefings,  public  meetings,  etc.,  regarding  all  aspects  of  the 
repository  progrzun.  Significant  staff  travel  is  anticipated  to 
assist  local  governments,  Indian  Tribes  emd  others  in  preparing  for 
zmd  participating  in  the  impact  assessment  process  for  Yucca 
Mountain.  On-going  State  technical  studies  as  well  as  the  need  to 
oversee  and  monitor  increased  U.S.  DOE  site  activities  will  require 
extensive  travel  to  southern  Nevada.  In  addition,  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Nuclear  Projects  will  be  required  to  travel  in-State 
to  attend  Commission  meetings,  public  informational  presentations 
and  sessions,  meetings  with  DOE  emd  other  federal  agencies  and 
other  activities.  Agency  efforts  in  the  areas  of  socioeconomic 
impact  assessment  and  transportation  analysis  will  also  require 
increased  in-State  travel. 

General  Operating  Expenses 

Basic  expenses  associated  with  Agency  operations  include 
Office  Supplies,  telephone  and  communications,  printing  and 
copying,  insurance,  equipment  maintenance  and  repair,  facility 
rent,  advertising,  vehicle  operations,  support  services,  postage 
and  mailing,  dues  and  registrations,  publications  and  periodicals, 
and  equipment  and  space  rentals.  Projections  relative  to  operating 
expenses  for  the  Agency  for  FY  1994  are  consistent  with  and  based 
on  historical  costs  for  operating  the  progrzus  adjusted  for  the 
projected  increase  in  the  agency  budget  overall. 

Equipment 

The  Agency  anticipates  purchasing  equipment  necessary  to 
support  staff  and  contract  employees  to  meet  requirements  of 
technical,  socioeconomic,  transportation,  public  information  and 
environmental  efforts.  Expanding  technical  program  needs  and  the 
requirements  of  the  Agency's  socioeconomic,  transportation,  public 
information  and  environmental  efforts  require  that  the  Agency 
continually  increase  the  information  management,  data  analysis,  and 
information  storage  capabilities  currently  availaOale. 
Consequently,  the  Agency  will  need  to  procure  additional  computer 
equipment,  filing  cabinets,  bookcases,  utility  cases,  and  other 
related  equipment. 

Training 

Given  the  demands  placed  on  Agency  staff  (especially  clerical 
staff)  by  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Office,  a  small  amount  of 
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money  is  set  aside  during  each  year  to  assist  staff  in  upgrading 
skills  and  knowledge  in  work-related  areas.  Such  training  is 
considered  important  for  the  efficient  operations  of  the  Agency  and 
represents  an  investment  in  staff  development. 

Regulatory,  Licensing  and  Legal 
Consulting  Services 

Regulatory,  licensing  and  legal  services  are  required  beyond 
those  provided  by  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  in  'order  to 
effectively  participate  in  various  aspects  of  the  high-level 
radioactive  waste  program.  This  is  an  important  support  sezrvice 
required  for  Agency  operations  «md  for  the  effective  implementation 
of  oversight,  impact  assessment  and  monitoring  programs.  Services 
supporting  Agency  interaction  with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  are  critical  to  the  State  in  such  activities  as 
licensing  reform  activities,  modifications  to  the  high-level  waste 
licensing  process,  development  of  licensing  support  systems  and 
requirements  for  quality  assurance  programs.  The  1992  National 
Energy  Policy  Act  also  makes  substantial  changes  in  federal 
legislation  with  implications  for  Nevada.  Research  is  expected  to 
be  extensive  in  analyzing  these  implications  and  incorporating  them 
into  State  program  planning  and  implementation.  Additional 
activities  include  review  of  various  environmental  documents,  site 
characterization  plans,  various  monitoring  and  mitigation  plans  and 
representing  the  State  before  various  Federal  regulatory  agencies. 

NOTE:  Work  in  this  area  does  not  involve  litigation  or 
litigation-related  expenses.  The  Ninth  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  has 
ruled  that  nuclear  waste  funds  cannot  be  used  for  litigating  the 
federal  government. 

Technical  Oversight  and  Independent  Studies 

In  order  to  obtain  the  technical  and  other  specialized 
expertise  required  for  the  Agency  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
under  NRS  459  and  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act,  a  number  of 
contracts  will  be  executed  for  services  ranging  from  geologic  and 
hydrologic  testing  and  evaluation  to  on-site  surveillance  and  other 
program-related  tasks.  Due  to  the  highly  technical  and  extremely 
diverse  nature  of  the  waste  disposal  program,  it  is  not  practical 
or  efficient  for  the  Agency  to  attempt  to  employ  staff  to  perform 
all  the  technical  and  specialized  work  required.  Instead,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Agency  to  utilize  State  contracting  procedures  to 
obtain  the  best  expertise  available  in  each  area  of  endeavor  and  to 
utilize  the  relatively  small  professional  staff  maintained  by  the 
Agency  to  plan,  coordinate  and  supervise  contractor  activities. 

Whenever  possible,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Agency  to  utilize 
State  agencies  and  the  University  of  Nevada  System  (UNS)  in 
providing  needed  contractual  services.  To  date,  agreements  have 
been  executed  with  a  number  of  State  agencies  and  with  UNS  entities 
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at  UNR,  UNLV  and  the  Desert  Research  Institute.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  nuclear  waste  issue  itself,  recjuired 
expertise  is  often  not  available  within  the  State  or  University 
systems.  In  such  instances,  contracts  with  in-state  private  firms 
or  out-of-state  firms/universities  are  sought  to  provide  required 
services.  As  of  the  end  of  FY  1993,  the  Agency  and  its  contractors 
had  produced  several  hundred  technical  reports  on  scientific 
research,  progress  reports  on  continuing  research,  numerous 
professional  society  and  journal  publications,  and  .  numerous 
detailed  technical  reviews  of  DOE  study  plans  and  reports. 

Goology 

Key  technical  issues  in  geology  involve  the  activity  of  faults 
at  Yucca  Mountain  and  the  relation  to  the  regional  tectonic 
setting,  potential  for  renewed  volcanism,  tuff  rock  steibility  and 
the  natural  resource  potential  of  Yucca  Mountain.  Contractors  will 
review  the  geologic  plans  and  on-going  studies  of  DOE's  Yucca 
Mountain  project  and  conduct  independent  confirmation  research 
related  to  various  technical  issues: 

A  key  issue  is  the  identification  of  active  and  potentially 
active  faults  in  the  Yucca  Mountain  area  and  assessment  of 
potential  affects  on  site  safety.  Geological  mapping  of 
faults  and  Quaternary  stratigraphy,  trenching  across  suspected 
faults,  and  age-dating  of  fault  movement  are  standard 
techniques  for  evaluating  fault  activity.  Study  was  initiated 
in  FY  1987  with  geologic  mapping  in  the  Yucca  Mountain  area 
and  at  analog  sites  of  historic  fault  activity  in  Dixie  Valley 
and  at  Cedar  Mountain.  Detailed  mapping  of  existing  trenches 
on  Yucca  Moxintain  was  completed  during  FY  1992,  as  were 
refinement  of  Quaternary  stratigraphy  at  Yucca  Mountain  and 
analysis  of  analog  site  studies.  In  FY  1996,  the  State  plans 
an  expanded  program  of  faulting  studies  together  with 
intensive  review  of  new  DOE  trenching  activities  and  a 
refinement  of  Quaternary  fault  models  of  the  site.  This 
program  is  conducted  jointly  by  the  Nevada  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Geology  and  the  University  on  Nevada,  Reno. 

Evaluation  of  earthquake  activity  at  Yucca  Mountain  was 
initiated  in  FY  1987.  Installation  of  seismic  monitoring 
stations  to  supplement  the  federal  Southern  Nevada  Earthquake 
Monitoring  Network  has  been  restricted  to  four  stations  due  to 
access  restrictions  and  funding  limitations.  Progress  on 
analysis  of  existing  data  has  been  slow  due  to  problems  with 
DOE  release  of  data.  Work  on  earthquake  strong  motion  data 
was  halted  because  of  security  restrictions  placed  on  the 
information  by  DOE.  During  FY  1991  a  low-earthquake  magnitude 
noise  survey  was  conducted  at  Yucca  Mountain  in  order  to 
detect,  if  possible,  the  presence  of  small  magnitude 
earthquakes.  As  a  result  of  the  survey,  a  six-station 
microseismic  array  was  installed  at  Yucca  Mountain.   On  June 
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29,  1992,  a  noderate-eize  earthquake  occurred  in  the  Yucca 
Mountain  area.  The  State  is  conducting  extensive  analysis  of 
data  from  the  earthquake  and  its  aftershocks.  Data  will  be 
compared  to  other  recorded  earthquakes  and  previous  models  of 
tectonic  activity  in  southern  Nevada.  The  State  plans  to 
perform  an  aerial  photography  analysis  of  the  earthquake 
epicentral  area  to  establish  evidence  of  a  paleoseismic 
history.  Completion  of  the  high-gain  seismic  monitoring 
stations  is  also  required  to  provide  State  researchers  with 
accurate  and  reliable  data  currently  not  availedsle  tlirough  the 
DOE  progrzun.  The  Seismology  LaUaoratory ,  University  of  Nevada, 
Reno  is  conducting  this  research. 

Understanding  of  the  regional  tectonic  setting  provides 
important  information  for  assessing  present  and  future  fault 
and  earthquake  activity  and  location.  Field  mapping  combined 
with  high  resolution  satellite  imagery  zmd  three-dimensional 
computer  modeling  are  used  to  identify,  locate,  and  evaluate 
patterns  of  geologic  structures  and  faults.  Field  mapping 
began  in  FY  1987,  with  a  number  of  individual  projects 
completed  during  the  FY  1991  -  1992.  The  June  1992  earthquake 
has  necessitated  a  re-analysis  of  current  tectonic  models  and 
a  revision  of  the  present  field  mapping  strategy  to  include 
mapping  at  Skull  Mountain  and  Little  Skull  Mountain.  The 
reanalysis  is  planned  to  continue  and  intensify  in  FY  1996. 
The  State  also  plans  to  incorporate  volcanic  processes  into 
tectonic  model  efforts.  The  Center  for  Neotectonic  Studies, 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno  has  responsibility  for  these 
studies. 

Mapping,  geochemical  sampling,  and  age  dating  of  young 
volcanic  rocks  in  southern  Nevada  was  initiated  in  FY  1987  and 
was  proposed  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  FY  1991.  Funding 
limitations  have  slowed  progress.  Based  upon  this  previous 
work,  a  study  was  initiated  in  FY  1990  to  assess  the  volcanic 
craters  in  Crater  Flat  adjacent  to  Yucca  Movintain  to 
eventually  define  the  risk  of  future  volcanism  to  the 
repository.  Structural  geology  mapping,  which  may  assist  in 
understanding  the  mechanisms  of  young  volcanos  in  Crater  Flat, 
began  in  FY  1991  and  was  completed  in  FY  1993.  Emphasis  in  FY 
1994  was  on  identification  and  mapping  of  basalt  and  rhyolitic 
dikes  and  sills  in  the  Yucca  Mountain  area  and  the  structural 
significance  of  these  features.  The  Crater  Flat  study  will  be 
expanded  and  continued  through  FY  1995.  New  advances  in  age- 
dating  techniques  have  occurred  in  the  last  decade.  Starting 
in  FY  1995,  all  young  volcanic  centers  in  southern  Nevada  will 
be  re-sampled  and  age-dated  using  the  latest  techniques. 
Another  activity  initiated  in  FY  1991  was  a  review  and 
analysis  of  probability  and  statistical  theory  related  to 
defining  risk  from  natural  events,  such  as  the  probability  of 
volcanic  eruption.  Refinements  of  probability  and  sensitivity 
analyses  are  planned  for  FY  1996.  These  activities  represent 
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a  collaborative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Center  for  Volcanic 
Studies  and  the  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  both  at 
the  University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas. 

Associated  with  understanding  the  tectonic  setting  and  the 
earthquake  processes  acting  in  the  setting  are  studies  of  the 
mechanisms  of  faulting  and  the  stresses  on  the  rocks  of  Yucca 
Mountain  from  such  faulting.  These  studies  will  provide  data 
to  establish  the  mzucimun  earthquake  for  engineering  design 
purposes  and  to  determine  the  strains  placed  on  the  repository 
rock  from  earthquakes  and  fault  movement.  Such  studies  were 
initiated  at  a  aininal  level  following  the  June  1992 
earthquake.  Studies  were  expanded  and  intensified  in  FY  1994 
and  will  continue  in  FY  1996,  especially  given  the  lack  of 
established  standards  for  repository  system  performance 
related  to  earthquake  stresses  and  magnitudes.  The  State  must 
understand  what  large  event  earthquakes  could  mean  with 
respect  to  the  repository  and  related  system  components.  This 
is  a  joint  project  of  the  Nevada  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology 
and  the  Center  for  Neotectonic  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Nevada ,  Reno . 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  the  presence  of  natural 
resources  at  or  near  Yucca  Mountain  could  be  an  attractor  for 
subsurface  drilling  or  excavation  by  future  explorationists. 
In  FY  1987  an  evaluation  program  was  initiated  to  assess  the 
presence  or  absence  of  economic  minerals  and/or  hydrocarbons 
in  the  Yucca  Mountain  area.  Past  work  has  included  field 
mapping  and  sampling,  and  development  of  conceptual  models. 
Access  to  subsurface  drillhole  samples  were  obtained  in  late 
1992.  Detailed  laboratory  analysis  progressed  in  1994.  FY 
1996  activities  include  additional  mapping,  continued 
laboratory  study  of  samples,  and  collection  of  additional 
samples  from  the  DOE  drilling  progreun.  This  work  is  important 
to  the  State's  participation  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  EPA  and  NRC  activities  associated  with  human 
intrusion.  The  Mackay  School  of  Mines,  University  of  Nevada, 
Reno  is  responsible  for  these  studies. 

Oversight  of  DOE's  presently-issued  study  plans  and  FY  1991 
and  FY  1992  field  activities  reveal  gaps  and  questions  related 
to  the  surface  geologic  mapping  of  Yucca  Mountain.  Detailed 
mapping  has  indicated  a  more  complex  pattern  of  faulting  than 
presented  in  current  DOE  efforts,  the  Environmental 
Assessment,  the  Site  Characterization  Plan,  and  the  Early  Site 
SuitaJaility  Evaluation.  However,  current  DOE  study  plans  do 
not  suggest  that  DOE  intends  to  review  in  detail  or  remap  the 
geology  of  Yucca  Mountain.  As  a  result,  the  Agency  proposes 
in  FY  1996  to  initiate  a  complete  remapping  of  the  surface 
geology  of  Yucca  Mountain. 
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Bydrogeology 

Key  technical  issues  in  bydrogeology  are  moisture  movement  in 
the  unsaturated  zone,  relation  of  the  local  groundwater  aquifer  to 
the  regional  flow  system,  and  future  hydrogeologic  conditions  at 
Yucca  Mountain.  State  contractors  will  review  the  hydrogeologic 
studies  of  DOE's  Yucca  Mountain  Project,  monitor  field  and 
laboratory  activities,  and  conduct  independent  confirmation 
research  related  to  technical  issues. 

Technical  review  and  monitoring  of  the  Yucca  Movmtain  Project 
began  in  1984.  Various  independent  research  projects  were  funded 
in  1986  and  some  were  completed  during  the  1989  -  1990  period 
(i.e.,  an  inventory  of  applicable  hydrogeologic  codes  and  a 
preliminary  ground  water  quality  model  for  Yucca  Mountain) .  Other 
projects  were  not  started  or  completed  due  to  restricted  funding 
and  are  proposed  to  be  initiated  or  continued  during  FY  1996. 

The  following  studies  are  designed  to  address  aspects  of  the 
key  hydrogeologic  issues  considered  critical  to  the  State's 
oversight  effort: 

Evaluation  of  the  unsaturated  zone  above  the  groundwater  table 
is  important  in  understanding  hydrologic  conditions, 
determining  the  groundwater  travel  time  to  the  biosphere  and 
defining  hydrology's  contribution  to  assessing  the  site's 
performance.  Analysis  of  rock  and  fracture  properties  began 
in  1987.  Analysis  of  ground  water  levels  and  their  variances 
began  in  1988.  Analysis  of  moisture  monitoring 
instrumentation  data  from  DOE-constructed  wells  also  began  in 
1988.  In  1993  DOE  began  construction  of  additional  water- 
monitoring  wells,  and  that  construction  is  scheduled  to 
continue  into  the  FY  1996  period.  State  analysis  will 
continue  and  intensify  as  data  from  the  new  wells  become 
available.  In  addition,  work  on  development  of  conceptual 
unsaturated  zone  flow  models  will  be  expanded.  The  Water 
Resources  Center  at  the  Desert  Research  Institute  is 
responsible  for  this  analysis. 

Studies  of  past  weather  patterns  in  Southern  Nevada  as  a 
precursor  for  predicting  future  weather  patterns  will  provide 
input  data  for  modeling  recharge  patterns  to  the  hydrologic 
system  and  for  predicting  future  changes  in  groundwater 
levels.  Historical  data  collection  was  initiated  in  FY  1987 
and  was  completed  in  FY  1991.  A  review  of  applicable  codes  to 
model  weather  patterns  began  in  FY  1990  and  is  continuing. 
Additional  new  research  into  the  use  of  environmental  isotopes 
to  predict  weather  patterns  is  underway  and  will  continue  in 
FY  1996.  The  Water  Resources  Center  at  the  Desert  Research 
Institute  will  conduct  this  research. 
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A  review  of  past  climatic  conditions  in  Southern  Nevada 
provides  a  clue  as  to  what  future  climates  might  be  predicted. 
This  prediction  provides  input  data  to  modeling  future  water 
levels  at  the  site  and  predicting  rates  of  surface  erosion. 
Field  mapping  of  past  spring  and  lake  deposits,  mapping  of 
past  vegetation  patterns,  and  geochemical  analysis  and  age 
dating  of  water-deposited  materials  provide  data  for 
predicting  future  climatic  conditions.  Some  such  studies 
began  in  FY  1988  on  a  limited  basis  and  are  continuing.  This 
work  will  be  expanded  and  intensified  in  FY  1996  with 
additional  funding.  These  studies  would  be  conducted  through 
a  collaborative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Desert  Research 
Institute  and  private  sector  researchers. 

An  assessment  of  the  relationship  of  the  Yucca  Mountain 
aquifer  to  the  regional  groundwater  flow  system  is  key  to 
understanding  future  changes  to  the  ground  water  system  and  to 
evaluate  the  future  water  supply  potential.  Such  assessment 
involves  a  number  of  study  approaches.  Modeling  of  water 
chemistry  to  predict  the  degree  of  water  mixing  from  both  flow 
systems  is  one  study  approach.  Sampling  for  chemistry  was 
done  in  FY  1988  -  FY  1989.  Additional  sampling  ,  together 
with  analysis  and  modeling  is  underway  as  sample-splits  are 
available  from  the  DOE  surface-based  drilling  program. 
Sample-splits  will  be  gathered  from  any  ESF  excavation 
moisture  occurrences.  Modeling  of  environmental  isotopes 
contained  in  the  groundwater  is  another  study  approach. 
Computer  codes  for  modeling  were  developed  in  FY  1988;  field 
sampling  and  laboratory  analysis  was  initiated  in  FY  1989. 
Funding  limitations  have  restricted  progress  since  1988.  With 
additional  funds,  sampling  and  data  analysis  would  be  re- 
initiated in  FY  1996.  These  studies  would  be  performed 
through  a  collaborative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Desert 
Research  Institute  and  private  sector  scientists. 

Validation  studies  of  hydrogeologic  models  and  computer  codes 
proposed  for  use  by  the  DOE  during  site  characterization  was 
initiated  in  FY  1988.  A  complete  inventory  of  all  applicable 
computer  codes  has  been  compiled.  Systematic  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  codes  began  in  FY  1989  and  will  continue 
through  FY  1996.  This  review  also  involves  interaction  with 
other  countries  involved  in  validation  studies  of 
hydrogeologic  models  and  computer  codes,  like  the  past  work  of 
the  INTRA VAL  model  validation  group.  Monitoring  and  review  of 
hydrogeologic  models  and  computer  codes  is  an  on-going  process 
and  will  continue.  Private  sector  modelling  specialists  are 
performing  these  reviews. 

Geochemical  studies  are  a  major  component  of  the  State's 
technical  assessment  of  the  Yucca  Mountain  Site.  Geochemistry 
of  rock-water  interaction  at  both  present  temperature  and 
anticipated  repository  temperatures  is  the  focus  of  the 
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studies.  Secondary  minerals  within  the  tuff  volcanic  rock  may 
alter  contaminant  transport  mechanisms  by  retarding 
radionuclide  migration.  Secondary  minerals  are  being 
evaluated  for  their  chemical  composition,  stability  states, 
and  potential  for  alteration  at  elevated  temperatures.  Also 
the  degree  which  these  secondary  minerals  take  up 
radionuclides  transported  in  the  groundwater  are  also  being 
studied.  Other  studies  are  reviewing  the  degree  of  alteration 
which  may  occur  in  the  repository  rock  from  thermal  water  from 
either  volcanic  emanations  or  from  the  postclosure  repository 
environment.  Past  and  present  activities  have  been  largely 
restricted  to  monitoring  DOE  work  and  reviewing  the  scientific 
literature.  Additional  funding  would  allow  for  independent 
research  into  some  of  the  key  geochemical  issues  at  Yucca 
Mountain.  A  collaborative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Desert 
Research  Institute  and  private  sector  researchers  is  proposed. 

At  Yucca  Mountain,  the  water  table  is  unusually  deep. 
However,  the  site  is  tectonically  active,  and  present 
conditions  are  susceptible  to  change.  If  the  uncommonly  deep 
water  table  were  to  simply  rise  to  depths  more  typical  of  the 
region,  the  proposed  repository  would  be  flooded.  To  assess 
a  possible  groundwater  hazard,  a  major  study  is  needed  to 
address  the  question  of  whether  groundwater  up-welling  has 
occurred  in  the  past  and  under  what  conditions  could  it  occur 
in  the  future.  The  study  was  initiated  in  FY  1993  with  an 
assessment  of  the  present  knowledge  of  the  hazard  at  the  site. 
The  FY  1994  study  refined  data  gaps  and  knowledge 
uncertainties  and  served  as  the  foundation  for  more  complete, 
in-depth  investigation  of  the  hazard  in  FY  1995.  Studies  are 
planned  to  continue  in  FY  1996.  Private  sector  contractors 
knowledgeable  eibout  this  issue  are  carrying  out  the  study. 

The  State  has  identified  the  chemical  characteristics  of  spent 
fuel  and,  particularly,  high-level  radioactive  waste  as  an 
area  which  has  received  little  attention  from  DOE  to  date.  In 
order  to  understand  how  radioactive  waste  in  a  repository  will 
react  with  the  volcanic  tuff  and  the  groundwater,  it  is 
important  to  know  and  understand  waste  material  chemistry.  A 
low-level  effort  involving  university  laboratory  research  and 
data  analysis  was  conducted  in  1994  -  1995.  Given  the 
importance  of  this  understanding  and  the  inadequate  attention 
(past,  present  or  planned)  paid  to  the  issue  by  DOE,  the 
Agency  proposes  to  initiate  a  detailed  review  of  radioactive 
waste  chemistry  in  FY  1996.  The  review  included  an  analysis 
of  glass  waste  forms  for  liquid  radioactive  wastes.  Emphasis 
was  on  radiation  in  the  waste  form  chemistry  and  the  effects 
of  temperature  on  chemistry.  Collaborative  efforts  in 
laboratory  research  between  private  sector  scientists  and 
university  scientists  is  planned  for  FY  1996. 
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Bngineorlng 

In  FY  1989  an  engineering  contractor  initiated  a  review  of  the 
conceptual  repository  design  for  a  repository  at  Yucca  Moxintain. 
That  review  was  completed  in  FY  1990.  Also,  in  FY  1989  the 
contractor  initiated  a  review  of  exploratory  shaft  facility  design. 
That  review  was  completed  in  FY  1991.  In  FY  1992  DOE  changed  the 
exploratory  design  from  shafts  to  subsurface  ramps.  In  addition, 
the  designs  for  the  repository  itself  remain  in  fl^ux,  with 
considerable  uncertainties  associated  with  almost  every  engineering 
aspect.  DOE'S  excavation  of  the  exploratory  underground  facility 
was  initiated  in  FY  1995.  State  engineering  activities  will  focus 
on  monitoring  DOE's  ESF  and  repository  design  work  as  it  progresses 
and  overseeing  the  excavation  of  the  ESF  on  an  on-going  basis. 

Quality  Assurance 

In  1988,  the  Agency's  quality  assurance  program  for  technical 
studies  received  approval  from  the  NRC  as  being  acceptable  for 
nuclear  facility  programs.  The  Agency  conducts  audits  and 
surveillance  of  its  contractors'  technical  work.  In  addition,  the 
Agency  monitors  DOE  and  its  contractors'  adherence  to  quality 
assurance.  A  requirement  of  the  Agency's  QA  progreun  is  that  there 
be  an  independent  management  assessment  of  Agency  adherence  to  the 
program. 

Technical  Advisors 

The  Agency  utilizes  a  number  of  technical  advisors  to  assist 
staff  in  overseeing  technical  activities  and  in  reviewing  and 
monitoring  DOE  technical  work,  reports  and  planning.  Such 
technical  expertise  is  drawn  from  around  the  country  and  is  clearly 
and  purposely  organized  so  as  to  provide  the  State  with  the  highest 
quality  technical  advice  and  support  in  areas  crucial  to  the 
statutorily-mandated  mission  of  the  Agency.  These  technical 
advisors  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Agency's  technical  oversight 
capabilities  and  are  essential  to  the  State's  zibility  to 
participate,  meaningfully,  in  the  repository  program  and  to  develop 
and  implement  the  high-quality  and  comprehensive  oversight  prograuns 
needed  to  carry  out  State  responsibilities  under  the  NWPA,  the 
NWPAA  and  State  law. 

Technical  advisors  required  during  the  next  fiscal  year  are  as 
follows: 

Hydrology  Advisor 

Contractor  provides  advice  and  guidance  to  the  Agency  on 
hydrogeology  issues,  direction  and  scope  of  State  hydrogeology 
program,  scope  of  the  DOE  program  and  potential  repository 
licensing  issues.  Contractor  informs  the  Agency  on  progress 
in  hydrogeology  by  other  countries.   The  Contractor  also 
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reviews  technical  progress  of  State  hydrogeology  program.  At 
the  direction  of  the  Office,  technical  reviews  of  DOE  and  NRC 
program  doctiments  are  provided. 

Geology  Advisor 

Contractor  provides  advice  and  guidzmce  to  the  Agency  on 
geology  issues,  direction  and  scope  of  State  geology  review 
progreun,  scope  of  DOE  program  and  potential  repository 
licensing  issues.  The  contractor  also  reviews  'technical 
progress  of  State  geology  program.  At  the  direction  of  the 
Office,  selected  technical  reviews  of  DOE  and  NRC  progreun 
documents  are  performed. 

On  Site  Monitoring  Program 

During  the  FY  1992-93  biennium  period,  the  DOE  initiated 
limited  field  activities  at  the  site.  The  activities  involved 
drilling  of  shallow  and  deep  boreholes,  trenching  across  known 
faults,  excavation  of  test  pits  for  stratigraphic  studies  and 
defining  soil  conditions,  and  detailed  mapping  along  known  or 
suspected  faults.  The  Agency  monitored  those  field  activities  on 
a  part-time  basis  with  existing  personnel.  In  FY  1994,  the  level 
of  site  characterization  work  increased  markedly.  The  Agency 
procured  a  contractor  to  provide  full-time,  on-site  monitoring 
capability  in  order  to  carry  out  the  State's  oversight  functions  as 
provided  for  in  the  NWPA  as  amended.  The  contractor,  with  required 
expertise  in  geology,  hydrology,  geochemistry,  and  civil 
engineering,  oversees  DOE's  field  and  laboratory  activities  and 
reports  progress  and  problems  to  the  Agency.  The  Agency 
coordinates  site  monitoring  with  affected  local  governments  which 
have  on-site  representation  as  well  as  with  the  NRC's  on-site 
representative . 

Socioeconomic,  Transportation 
and  Environmental  Studies 

Section  116  (c)  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  as  eunended 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  make  grants  to  the 
State  of  Nevada  for  the  purposes  of  eneibling  the  State  "to  review 
activities  taken  under  this  subtitle  with  respect  to  the  Yucca 
Mountain  site  for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  potential 
economic,  social,  public  health  and  safety,  and  environmental 
impacts  of  such  repository  on  such  State  or  affected  vinit  of  local 
government  and  its  residents."  The  same  section  of  the  Act 
specifies  that  funds  will  also  be  availcible  to  develop  a  request 
for  "impact  assistance"  for  impacts  associated  with  the  proposed 
repository  or  site  characterization  activities.  The  Agency 
requires  adequate  funding  to  carry  out  programs  of  impact 
assessment  and  to  adequately  assess  the  need  for  impact  assistance 
as  provided  for  in  the  Act. 
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Socioeconomic  Impact  AssBSsment 

Since  1986,  the  Agency  has  been  engaged  in  studying  possible 
socioeconomic  impacts  associated  with  the  proposed  Yucca  Mountain 
repository  and  related  high-level  waste  transportation  through  the 
state.  A  study  teaun  of  researchers  from  universities  and  firms 
around  the  nation  has  conducted  extensive  studies  and  developed 
baseline  data  relative  to  the  facility  and  its  effects  on  the  State 
of  Nevada,  local  communities  and  Indian  Tribes. 

Research  and  data  collection  involved  economic-demographic, 
sociocultural,  Native  American,  risk  assessment/risk  management, 
and  risk  perception/behavior  areas  of  study.  Geographically,  the 
research  involved  Nye,  Clark,  Lincoln  and  Esmeralda  counties  plus 
the  State  of  Nevada  as  a  whole.  As  of  the  end  of  FY  1993,  the 
State's  socioeconomic  study  had  produced  fifty-seven  published 
reports  addressing  various  aspects  of  impacts  and  impact  assessment 
related  to  Yucca  Mountain.  These  included  an  Interim  Report  on 
Yucca  Mountain  Impacts  and  a  Research  Summary  of  socioeconomic 
studies  between  1986  and  1992. 

In  1989,  the  research  team  produced  the  Interim  Report  on  the 
State  of  Nevada  Socioeconomic  Studies  which  siimmarized  and 
integrated  the  findings  of  research  to  date.  That  report  concluded 
that,  while  standard  (population/ employment-driven)  effects  of  the 
project  could  result  in  some  negative  impacts  to  the  state  and 
local  communities,  the  greatest  threat  from  the  high-level  nuclear 
waste  project  was  from  the  potential  for  risk-induced  effects.  The 
report  found  that  these  risk  induced  effects  could  result  in 
Nevada's  (and  Las  Vegas')  image  being  negatively  associated  with 
the  repository  so  that  Nevada  and  Las  Vegas  become  less  attractive 
places  to  visit,  locate  a  business,  or  live.  The  resulting  impacts 
on  the  State's  economy  and  way  of  life  could  be  significant, 
especially  in  the  event  of  high-level  waste  transportation 
accidents  or  media  amplification  of  repository  accidents  or 
controversies . 

Following  the  release  of  the  Interim  Report,  a  Technical 
Review  Committee  (TRC) ,  comprised  of  nationally-recognized  experts 
in  various  socioeconomic  disciplines  and  established  by  the  Agency 
to  provide  peer  review  and  oversight  for  the  study,  undertook  a 
formal  review  of  the  document  and  the  research  that  went  into 
producing  it.  The  Committee  concurred  with  research  findings  that 
the  designation  of  Yucca  Mountain  as  a  potential  repository  site 
has  already  had  significant  impacts  on  Nevada,  and  that  the  actual 
development  of  a  repository  at  the  site  could  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  economy  and  quality  of  life  of  people  of  the 
region. 

As  a  result  of  findings  in  the  Interim  Report  and  the 
Technical  Review  Committee's  response  to  that  docximent,  the  Agency 
designed  and  executed  a  series  of  additional  studies  intended  to 
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further  investigate  potential  economic-demographic,  social  cultural 
and  risk-related  impacts  identified  in  the  Interim  Report  and 
subsequent  review  process.  A  progreun  of  research  begun  in 
September,  1989  resulted  in  the  development  of  summary  reports  on 
project  description  variables,  economic  modelling,  repository 
effects  on  the  urban  Las  Vegas  area,  repository  impacts  to  rural 
communities  near  Yucca  Mountain,  possible  effects  to  Native 
American  communities  and  culture,  repository  impacts  to  Nevada's 
tourism  and  convention  industries,  and  a  comparative  analysis  of 
risk  management  in  the  U.S.  and  international  high-level  waste 
disposal  progreuns. 


To  follow-up  and  continue  past  socioeconomic  study  efforts, 
the  Agency  will  contract  for  services  related  to:  (1)  monitoring 
key  variables  and  indicators  to  track  the  occurrence,  magnitude  and 
duration  of  significant  impacts  associated  with  the 
characterization  of  Yucca  Mountain  as  a  potential  nuclear  waste 
repository;  (2)  ongoing  assessment  of  possible  impacts  associated 
with  the  operation  of  a  repository  at  Yucca  Mountain  or 
transportation  of  nuclear  waste  associated  with  a  repository; 
(3)  continuing  development  and  refinement  of  an  adequate  project 
description  system;  and  (4)  continuing  specialized  research  into 
the  mechanisms  by  which  risk  induced  impacts  may  operate  and  the 
potential  for  affecting  Nevada's  economy  and  citizens.  Work  in 
this  area  of  the  State  program  includes: 

Identifying,  through  a  careful  review  of  prior  research  and 
findings,  key  indicators  of  significant  impacts  in  the 
economic-demographic,  socio-cultural  and  risk  related  areas 
during  site  characterization. 

Development  and  maintenance  of  a  State-level  monitoring  system 
that  will  be  able  to  track  areas  of  potentially  significant 
site  characterization  impacts  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the 
State  to  address  impacts  before  they  cause  economic  or  social 
damage . 

Development  and  maintenance  of  baseline  data  sufficient  to 
enable  comparisons  of  with-project  and  without -project  futures 
for  assessing  impacts  associated  with  construction  and 
operation  of  the  proposed  repository. 

-  Development  and  maintenance  of  systems  capable  of  using  the 
baseline  data  and  making  predictions  about  future  conditions 
with  and  without  the  repository  in  Nevada. 

Development  and  maintenance  of  systems  capable  of  making 
predictions  about  risk  induced  effects  on  populations  external 
to  Nevada  which  are  of  significant  economic  importance  to  the 
State.  These  include  important  tourist  populations  (i.e., 
southern  Califomians  and  others)  ,  associations  and  groups 
important  the  convention  industry,  potential  target  businesses 
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and  industries,  and  populations  considered  potential 
inmigrants  to  Nevada  (retirees,  etc. ) • 

Continuing  developnent  and  nainteniuice  of  an  adequate  project 
description  for  the  Yucca  Mountain  program  and  a  system  for 
utilizing  project  description  information  to  account  for  the 
large  uncertainties  associated  with  the  progreun. 

Facilitate  access  to  and  use  of  the  project  descriptipn  system 
by  State  agencies  and  affected  local  governments  and  tribes  as 
appropriate. 

Continue  a  program  of  specialized  studies  into  the  areas  of 
risk  perceptions,  risk  behavior,  image  effects,  risk 
management  and  related  phenomenon. 

Maintain  a  research  teaun  with  expertise  and  experience  in  the 
area  of  risk  studies  and  insure  that  research  findings  are 
exposed  to  rigorous  peer  review. 

Coordinate  with  DOE  socioeconomic  activities  as  appropriate 
and  Oversee  DOE's  socioeconomic  program 

Coordinate  and  integrate  socioeconomic  studies  and  impact 
assessment  efforts  of  affected  local  governments  with  the 
State's  prograun  and  studies. 

Design  and  implement  a  progreun  for  the  identification  and 
monitoring  health  effects  for  communities  proximate  to  the 
Yucca  Mountain  site  or  potential  highway  and  rail  routes  for 
high-level  radioactive  waste  shipments. 

Transportation  Assessment 

Transportation  issues  remain  very  important  to  the  State  and 
local  communities  and  may  well  be  the  most  visible  and  dramatic 
"driver"  of  potential  repository  impacts  for  Nevada.  Despite  the 
central  role  transportation  plays  in  the  nuclear  waste  disposal 
issue,  however,  little  progress  has  been  made  by  DOE  or  the  federal 
government  in  addressing  key  transportation  matters.  Agency 
efforts,  although  hzunpered  by  congressional  budget  cuts,  have 
attempted  to  address  key  aspects  of  nuclear  waste  transportation 
planning. 

The  Agency  for  Nuclear  Projects  utilized  the  University  of 
Nevada  Las  Vegas  College  of  Engineering  Transportation  Research 
Center  (UNLV/TRC)  for  a  number  of  important  high-level  waste 
transportation  analysis  function  during  the  biennium.  The 
UNLV/TRC,  under  contract  to  the  Agency,  developed  a  Transportation 
Management  Information  and  Analysis  System  (TMIAS)  which  has  been 
used  to  evaluate  transportation  routes  within  the  state  and  to 
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provide  access  to  necessary  information  and  analysis  capabilities 
relative  to  nuclear  and  hazardous  materials  transportation. 

Using  TMIAS  capabilities,  UNLV/TRC  prepared  a  draft 
Preliminary  Nevada  High-Level  Nuclear  Waste  Transportation  Route 
Characterization  and  Risk  Analysis.  This  report  analyzed  the  two 
major  highway  routes  Identified  by  the  Nevada  Department  of 
Transportation  as  likely  high-level  waste  shipping  routes.  It  also 
analyzed  the  three  rail  spur  routes  identified  as  preferred  by  DOE 
in  its  Preliminary  Rail  Access  Study. 

In  addition  to  work  done  through  the  UNLV/TRC,  the  Agency  has 
also  undertaken  a  number  of  other  studies  designed  to  better 
understand  nuclear  waste  transportation  issues  and  evaluate  key 
aspects  of  DOE's  transportation  work.   These  studies  include: 

A  study  on  Human  and  Social  Factors  in  HLW  Transportation 

A  Critique  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's  Modal  Study 
(the  NRC  study  of  cask  performance  under  accident  conditions) . 

A  Review  of  Several  Programs  for  Transportation  Package 
Testing  in  U.S.  and  Abroad 

A  Study  of  Transportation  Issues  Associated  with  At-Reactor 
Spent  Fuel  Storage 

A  review  of  the  Physical  Protection  (Safeguards)  Requirements 

for  Spent  Fuel  Shipments 

An  appraisal  of  Comprehensive  Risk  Assessment  Approaches  in 
HLW  Transportation 

An  Analysis  of  DOE's  latest  version  of  the  RADTRAN  computer 
risk  assessment  model 

An  Analysis  of  Sabotage  involving  Explosives  and  the 
Implications  for  HLW  shipments. 

A  review  of  the  implications  of  various  proposals  for 
reauthorizing  the  federal  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Act. 

During  FY  1996,  the  Agency  will  continue  to  expand  its 
transportation  analyses  in  coordination  with  the  State  Department 
of  Transportation,  affected  local  governmental  entities,  regional 
transportation  commissions,  the  University  of  Nevada  System,  other 
State  agencies  and  the  Legislative  Study  Committee  on  High-Level 
Radioactive  Waste.  Numerous  aspects  of  the  Agency's  activities  in 
this  regard  will  require  use  of  contractual  services.  The 
University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas  Transportation  Research  Center  will 
continue  to  be  the  Agency's  principal  transportation  contractor  and 
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will  be  funded  to  carry  out  transportation  impact  assessmerit 
efforts  compatible  with  the  State's  socioeconomic  impact  assessmerit 
studies.  A  breakdown  of  the  general  transportation  study  areas  is 
as  follows:  1 

ongoing  review  of  federal  and  State  transportation  lawsl 
regulations,  etc.,  together  with  a  review  of  specific  federaj. 
and  State  agencies'  roles  and  responsibilities  relative  to  HL^ 
transportation  issues; 

technical  review  of  DOE's  risk  methodologies,  computer  model^ 
and  other  relevant  analytical  approaches  to  HLW  transportatiori 
issues ;  ' 

design  and  implementation  of  Nevada-specific  risk  analyses, j 
including  the  application  of  various  risk  models  to  specific; 
highway  and  rail  routes  within  Nevada; 

the  continued  development  of  Nevada-specific  data  bases, 
relative  to  HLW  transportation  information  and  variables  and; 
Nevada-specific  route  analyses,  including  route  surveys  and; 
the  development  of  methodologies  for  monitoring  changing  route  ? 
conditions,  etc.;  '; 

i 
issue-specific  studies  aimed  at  providing  the  State  and  local j 
governments  with  data  and  expertise  relative  to  areas  of  HLW I 
transportation  that  may  be  required  to  enable  informed; 
participation  in  DOE  transportation  decision  making.  Issues^ 
to  be  investigated  include  inspection  and  enforcement,; 
liability,  cask  design,  notification,  overweight  trucks  an4' 
national  route  selection;  I 

the  ongoing  assessment  of  emergency  preparedness  condition^ 
and  needs  within  the  State  so  that  adequate  planning  can  b<b 
done  relative  to  repository-related  HLW  transportation; 

the  continued  evaluation  of  IX)E's  proposed  rail  (access 
corridors  connecting  Yucca  Mountain  with  mainline  railroads 
(all  DOE  proposals  require  the  construction  of  between  120  apd 
500  miles  of  new  rail  line) ;  '     \ 

i  i 
the  continued  evaluation  of  DOE's  cask  design  ^rocejss 
including  the  assessment  of  the  quality  and  adequacy  jof 
designs  for  highway  and  rail  shipping  casks,  with  emphksis jon 
DOE'S  proposed  Multiple  Purpose  Canister  program  and  ^ts 
implications  for  waste  transportation;  I    ) 

]    > 
the  examination  of  regional  transportation  issues  guchf  as 

route  conditions  and  coordination  of  regional  transpoirtatdon 

activities;  and  .'    ; 
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other  studies  that  aay  be  needed  to  review  DOE  transportation 
documents,  coordinate  Nevada's  transportation-related 
activities  with  other  states,  develop  technical  HLW 
transportation-related  infomational  materials,  etc. 

BnviroDoental  Monitoring 
and  AssessMtent 

The  Agency's  current  environmental  program  was  initiated  in  FY 
1989.  An  inventory  of  existing  information  was  developed  and 
analyzed,  and  a  plan  for  conducting  a  comprehensive  environmental 
baseline  survey  was  prepared.  A  complimentary  activity  documented 
past  site  disturbances  zmd  recommended  alternative  strategies  and 
studies  to  reclaim  the  site.  Funding  limitations  and  protracted 
site  access  negotiations  restricted  site  environmental  surveys  to 
two  short  surveys  in  1989  and  1990.  Activities  in  FY  1992,  FY  1993 
and  FY  1994  focused  on  review  and  evaluation  of  the  DOE 
environmental  program  and  monitoring  field  surveys. 

The  Agency's  comprehensive  environmental  oversight  program  for 
DOE  site  characterization  activities  at  Yucca  Mountain  consists  of 
the  following  activities: 

review  of  availeible  information  on  the  Yucca  Mountain 
environment  to  determine  the  extent  of  existing  information 
useful  for  evaluating  the  site's  environment. 

develop  and  implement  plans  for  a  field  study  to  provide 
additional  environmental  information  needed  to  evaluate  the 
site. 

conduct  a  comprehensive  environmental  survey  drawing  upon 
findings  of  review  of  available  information  and  the  field 
study  to  provide  the  basis  for  evaluating  potential  adverse 
environmental  impacts  based  upon  descriptions  provided  by  DOE 
of  activities  to  be  conducted  during  site  characterization. 

review  the  preliminary  environmental  impact  analyses  performed 
by  DOE. 

conduct  environmental  oversight,  including  impact  monitoring 
and  mitigation,  of  the  DOE  program  for  site  characterization 
based  upon  the  environmental  survey  and  the  impact  evaluation 
carried  out  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  Agency's 
environmental  program. 

In  FY  1996,  the  Agency  plans  to  expand  its  environmental 
program  to  increase  on-site  monitoring  of  DOE's  environmental 
activities  and  to  initiate  independent  research  relative  to  methods 
of  site  reclamation.  Also  in  FY  1996,  the  Agency,  because  of 
emerging  concerns  eibout  the  negative  effects  of  DOE's  proposed 
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thermal  loading  strategy  on  the  terrestrial  ecosystem,  plans  to 
initiate  studies  relative  to  thermal  effects. 

Plajming/Socioeconomic  Advisor 

The  Agency  utilizes  specialized  contractors  to  assist  in 
providing  technical  oversight  with  regard  to  socioeconomic, 
transportation  and  institutional  issues;  help  coordinate  in-State 
resources  available  to  conduct  major  socioeconomic  studies;  advise 
the  Agency  on  direction  end  scope  of  these  studies;  advise  the 
Agency  on  status  and  direction  of  issues  and  programs  in  other 
states  and  help  coordinate  Nevada's  efforts  with  those  of  other 
affected  states;  and  serve  as  liaison  with  the  broader  scientific 
and  academic  communities,  including  the  Technical  Review  Committee 
comprised  of  nationally-recognized  experts  in  various  fields. 

Technical  Review  Committee 

The  Agency  has  established  a  panel  of  nationally-recognized 
experts  to  oversee  socioeconomic,  tremsportation  and  related 
technical  research  activities.  This  10  -  12  member  committee 
provides  high  quality  peer  review  for  studies  that  are  undertaken 
and  assures  that  the  Agency's  work  meets  the  highest  standards. 

Local  Govenunent,  Legislature,  State  Agencies 
and  Public  Involvement  and  Coordination 

While  the  NHPAA  provided  for  participation  by  formally- 
designated  units  of  affected  local  governments,  there  are  a  number 
of  Nevada  jurisdictions  and  Native  American  communities  that  will 
be  impacted  by  repository-related  activities,  such  as  the 
transportation  of  waste  or  the  construction  of  a  rail  spur,  which 
have  not  been  (and  cannot  be)  designated  as  "affected"  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  The  involvement  of  these  local  governments 
and  Native  American  groups  needs  to  be  facilitated  by  the  State  as 
part  of  its  overall  oversight  program.  In  addition,  the  Agency  for 
Nuclear  Projects  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the  involvement  of 
other  state  agencies  in  the  HLW  program  and  for  implementing  a 
program  of  public  information  and  participation. 

Local  GovemaeDt  Pea^icipation 

Facilitating  meaningful  local  government  and  Native  American 
participation  in  State  and  federal  programs  and  decision-making 
relative  to  the  high-level  waste  disposal  program  remains  a 
cornerstone  of  the  State's  effort.  The  State  of  Nevada  is 
committed  to  active  and  direct  involvement  of  local  governmental 
and  Native  American  entities  potentially  affected  by  the  Yucca 
Mountain  project.  The  State  intends  to  continue  to  fund  the 
activities  of  such  local  governments/Native  American  groups  in 
Nevada  not  formally  designated  under  the  NWPAA  in  order  to 
effectuate  their  involvement  in  the  program  through  attendance  at 
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various  State,  regional  and  national  meetings  and  by  providing  for 
the  est2d3lishinent  and  naintenance  of  planning  emd  policy  analysis 
capabilities  at  the  local  level,  as  needed. 

Although  changes  in  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  provide  for 
direct  federal  funding  to  certain  local  governments  (i.e.,  those 
counties  which  are  contiguous  to  Nye  County  and  designated  as 
"affected"  by  DOE) ,  the  Agency  remains  the  principal  source  of 
funding  for  jurisdictions  such  as  the  cities  of  Las  Vegas,  North 
Las  Vegas,  and  Henderson,  and  affected  Indian  Tribes  within  Nevada. 
In  addition,  local  jurisdictions/tribes  located  along  potential 
high-level  waste  transportation  routes  require  f  inemcial  assistemce 
to  plan  effectively  for  transportation  impacts  and  to  participate 
in  State  and  federal  repository-related  programs. 

In  1984,  the  Agency  estziblished  a  State/Local  Government 
Planning  Group  (SLGPG)  to  help  coordinate  oversight  and  impact 
assessment  activities  of  the  various  affected  parties.  This  Group 
has  assisted  the  Agency  in  planning  socioeconomic  and 
transportation  studies  and  has  served  as  a  forum  for  sharing 
infoi-mation  on  technical  issues  and  programs  as  well  as  other 
matters  important  to  affected  entities.  With  the  expansion  of  the 
SLGPG  as  a  result  of  DOE's  designation  of  10  affected  counties  and 
the  recognition  of  other  jurisdictions  as  potentially  impacted  by 
repository-related  activities,  there  is  a  need  to  devote  additional 
efforts  to  the  coordination  functions  embodied  by  this  Group. 
During  FY  1996,  the  Agency  proposes  to  engage  a  contractor  to  serve 
an  informal  support  function  for  this  Group. 

Nevada  Legislature  Participation 

Funds  are  needed  to  provide  for  the  involvement  of  the  Nevada 
State  Legislature  in  the  high-level  nuclear  waste  management 
program.  Specifically,  the  Nevada  Legislature  has  established  a 
Committee  to  analyze  and  participate  in  both  the  State  executive 
and  federal  programs.  The  Committee  was  made  permanent  by  the  1985 
Legislature  and  will  require  continued  annual  funding. 

Other  State  Agencies 

During  site  characterization,  a  number  of  State  agencies  need 
to  be  involved  in  overseeing  and/or  monitoring  specific  aspects  of 
DOE  activities  and  in  reviewing  DOE's  Site  Characterization  Plan 
and  related  documents.  Agencies  such  as  the  Division  of  Industrial 
Relations  (Mine  Inspection) ,  the  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Division  of  Emergency  Management,  the  Piablic  Service  Commission, 
the  Division  of  Historic  Preservation  and  Archeology,  the  Division 
of  Environmental  Protection  and  others  may  require  funding  to  allow 
those  agencies  to  carry  out  their  appropriate  oversight  of 
regulatory  roles  and  to  assist  the  Agency  in  executing  State 
mandates  and  responsibilities  under  the  NWPA.  The  Agency  also 
provides  funds  to  the  State  Employment  Security  Division  Research 
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Section  to  maintain  and  utilize  the  REMI  economic  forecasting  model 
as  part  of  the  Agency's  socioeconomic  impact  assessment  work. 

As  DOE'S  site  characterization  work  intensifies,  the 
involvement  emd  participation  of  affected  State  agencies  will 
likewise  increase.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Nuclear  Haste  Policy 
Act  that  costs  associated  with  repository  site  characterization  (as 
well  as  other  repository-related  costs)  be  borne  by  the  generators 
of  the  waste  through  the  Nuclear  Waste  Pvmd.  Funds  are  re.c[uired  to 
enable  the  Agency  to  provide  needed  resources  to  State  agencies 
which  incur  costs  that  would  not  otherwise  be  incurred  except  for 
the  repository  project. 

In  addition,  the  Agency  works  with  and  funds  the  University  of 
Nevada  System  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  Agency's 
public  information  program.  Specifically,  the  UNS  will  assist  in 
implementing  lecture  series  regarding  nuclear  waste  disposal,  in 
general,  and  Yucca  Mountain,  in  particular. 

Public  Information 
and  Involvement 

The  Agency  intends  to  continue  its  comprehensive  program  to 
provide  Nevadans  with  information  concerning  the  high-level  nuclear 
waste  effort.  These  public  information  activities  are  aimed  at 
facilitating  the  active  involvement  of  the  public  in  the  repository 
decision-making  process.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  variety  of 
contractual  services  will  be  required  for  information  systems 
development,  materials  development,  computerized  information 
access,  etc.   Contract  areas  include: 

design,  layout,  graphics  and  coordination  required  for 
production  and  distribution  of  the  State's  Newsletter,  fact 
sheets  and  maps; 

implementation  of  an  effective  information  access  system  to 
provide  citizens  throughout  Nevada  with  ready  access  to  HLW 
program  information; 

development  of  subject-specific  informational  materials  for 
use  by  the  Office  in  providing  citizens,  local  governments, 
organizations,  etc.,  with  understandable  information  relative 
to  HLW  issues  and  the  State's  program; 

assistance  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  program  for  public  participation  in  U.S.  DOE  and 
State  HLW  program  activities  and  decision-making  processes, 
including:  (1)  the  establishment  of  adequate  library 
materials  for  ready  public  access  in  southern  Nevada;  (2)  the 
development  of  pxiblicly  understandable  "translations"  of  DOE 
and  State  technical  documents,  reports,  etc.,  (including  the 
SCP)  to  promote  public  understanding  of  complex  and  often 
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confusing  technical  issues;  and  (3)  the  development  of 
networks  of  civic  groups  and  other  organizations  to  promote 
public  participation  in  the  HLW  program;  and  (4)  the  conduct 
of  workshops,  forums,  meetings,  and  other  events  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  pxiblic  to  better  understand  the  program 
and  participate  in  decision  making,  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act;  and 

miscellaneous  activities  including  facilitating  public 
meetings,  conducting  seminars  and  bringing  experts  and 
speakers  on  HLW  issues  to  Nevada  for  public  information 
activities,  implementing  informational  progrzuos  through  radio 
and  TV,  etc. 


SUMMARY 

To  effectively  carry  out  the  statutory  provisions  of  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982,  as  amended,  the  State  of  Nevada, 
through  the  Nevada  Agency  for  Nuclear  Projects,  must  implement  a 
multi-faceted  and  comprehensive  program  of  technical  oversight,  on- 
site  monitoring,  independent  studies  and  data  collection, 
socioeconomic  and  environmental  impact  assessment  and  public 
involvement.  In  1988,  the  Agency  examined  DOE's  proposed  site 
characterization  program  and  laid  out  the  elements  that  would  be 
needed  for  an  adequate  State  effort.  That  proposal  was  submitted 
to  DOE,  but  never  acted  upon. 

In  the  years  since  passage  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Amendments  Act  in  1987,  Nevada's  oversight  efforts  have  been 
severely  hampered  by  funding  restrictions  and  limitations.  Even 
though  DOE's  budgets  for  site  characterization  have  increased 
markedly  since  1990,  the  funding  level  for  the  State  program  has 
remained  stagnant  and  significantly  below  what  is  required. 

The  program  described  in  this  proposal  represents  an  adequate 
State  oversight  effort  given  the  level  of  resources  expended  and 
activity  planned  by  DOE  over  the  next  few  years. 
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ATTACHMENT  I 
BUDGET  SUMMARY  -  FISCAL  YEAR  1996 


Agency  operations 

Personnel  $  1,107,401 

Travel  95,625 

General  Operating  150,600 

Equipment  75,205 

Training  15,500 

Regulatory,  Licensing  &  Legal  Support  275.000 

Sub-Total  Agency  Operations  $  1,719,331 

Technical  Oversigbt  &  Independent  studies 

Geology  2,025,000 

Hydrogeology  2,750,000 

Engineering  200,000 

Quality  Assurance  200,000 

Technical  Advisors  535.000 

Sub-Total  Technical  Oversight  $  5,710,000 

On-site  Monitoring  Progran 

Site  Characterization  Monitoring  300.000 

Sub-total  Monitoring  Program  $   300,000 
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Socioeconomic,  Transportation 
i   Bnvironfflental 

Socioeconomic  Impact  Assessment  600,000 

Transportation  Assessment  300,000 

Environmental  100 ,  000. 

Planning/S.E.  Advisor  80,000 

Technical  Review  Committee  150.000 

Sub-Total  S.E.,  Transportation, 

&  Environmental  $  1,230,000 

Local  Government,  Legislative, 
State  Agencies  &  Public  Involvement 

Local  Governments  550,000 

Nevada  Legislature  200,000 

Other  State  Agencies  100,000 

Public  Information  300.000 

Sub-Total  Government  & 

Public  Involvement  S  1,150.000 

GRAND  TOTAL  FY  1996  BUDGET  $10,109,331 
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NTICLEAR  WASTE  RRPOSITORY  PROTFCT  OFFICF 

P.O.  BOX  1767  •  TONOPAH,  NEVADA  89049 

(702)  482-«183  •  FAX  (702)  482-9289 


October  10,  1994 


-^ 


Mr.  Wayne  N.  Kosai,  Program  Analyst  ^ 

Yucca  Mounuin  Site  Characterization  Office 
101  Convention  Center  Drive   Suite  P200 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada   89109 

Dear  Mr.  Kosai: 

Per  the  agreement  at  the  September  15,  1994  meeting  of  the  Affected  Units  of  Local 
Government  (AULG)  with  the  Yucca  Mountain  Site  Characterization  Office,  please  find  enclosed 
a  description  of  the  AULG  program  plans  for  FY96.  We  understand  that  this  description  will 
be  used  to  suppon  further  Departmental  and  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  consideration 
of  AULG  financial  assistance  needs  to  carry-out  our  monitoring  and  oversight  programs. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  concerning  this  material,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  or 
any  of  the  other  AULG  representatives. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Les  W.  Bi^adshaw,  ProjeWManager 
Nuclear  Waste  Repository  Project  Office 


Greg  Cook 
Wolf  Repke 
Affected  Units  of  Local  Government 
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BUDGET  REQUEST 
FY  1996 


AFFECTED  UNITS  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
YUCCA  MOUNTAIN  SITE  CHARACTERIZATION    PROJECT 


Pursuant  to  Section  116(c)  -  Financial  Assistance 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Amendments  Act  of  1987 


October  1994 
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OVERVIEW 

The  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act,  as  amended,  provides  for  "affected  units  of  local  government"  in 
the  vicinity  of  Yucca  Mountain  to  oversee  and  participate  in  the  Yucca  Mountain  Site 
Characterization  Project.    Nine  counties  in  Nevada  and  one  county  in  California  have  been 
designated  as  affected  units  of  local  government'     These  counues  are  eligible  to  receive  fmancial 
assistance  for  a  variety  of  activities,  including: 

•  Monitoring,  testing,  or  evaluating  activities  with  respect  to  site  characterization 

•  Assessing  impacts  of  site  characterization  and  repositorj'  development 

•  Making  recommendations  to  die  Secretary  of  Energy 

•  Submitting  claims  for  impact  mitigatioii  or  compensation  assistance. 

DOE'S  civilian  radioactive  waste  management  program  is  undergoing  significant  changes  that  will 
impose  new  and  unprecedented  demands  on  the  counties'  oversight  programs.    The  following 
expected  developments  have  influenced  the  counties'  planning  for  FY96; 

•  A  large  increase  in  OCRWM  fiindmg  will  accelerate  activities  at  Yucca  Mountain. 

•  The  counties  must  confiront  and  prepare  for  a  range  of  alternative  futures;  since 
OCRWM's  repository  strategy  has  been  in  a  constant  flux,  the  regulatory  regime  remains 
undefined,  and  the  OCRWM  program's  statutory  underpinning  is  expected  to  be 
modified  in  the  next  Congressional  session,  the  counties  must  conservatively  address  the 
uncertainties  by  being  prepared  to  address  a  range  of  contingencies. 

•  For  example,  OCRWM  is  considering  a  revised  "Proposed  Program  Approach"  that 
entails  major  changes  in  the  approach  to  site  characterization  and  licensmg.   In 
particular,  OCRWM  proposes  to  make  a  formal  determination  of  site  suitability  by  1998 
on  the  basis  of  much  less  data  than  previously  planned.    This  change  will  have  a  major 
unpact  on  the  counties'  willingness  to  rely  predominantly  on  expert  judgement  and 
modeling  for  their  understanding  of  Yucca  Mountam  prior  to  licensing.    Independent 
scientific  investigation  is  taking  on  increased  priority  with  Nye  County,  in  particular,  as 
OCRWM  shifts  from  comprehensive  site  characterization  to  post-licensing  confirmatory 
testing. 

•  OCRWM  will  undertake  two  major  NEPA  actions  in  FY96:  scoping  for  the  multi- 
purpose canister  HIS  and  Yucca  Mountain  EIS.  and  issuing  the  draft  multi-purpose 
canister  EIS. 

•  Congress  will  revisit  national  nuclear  waste  management  policy  durmg  FY96.  and  is 
likely  to  consider  long-term  program  funding  and  management,  radiation  protection 
standards,  and  interim  storage. 


'  The  situs  jurisdiction.  Nye  Count>.  is  specified  by  the  NWPA.  as  amended.  Churchill. 
Clark.  Esmeralda.  Eureka.  Lander.  Lincoln.  Mineral,  and  White  Pine  Counties  in  Nevada,  and  Inyo 
County .  California  have  been  designated  by  the  Secretarv  of  Energy. 
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These  developments  mean  that  the  affected  counties  will  face  a  much  different  waste  management 
program  in  FY  1996  from  what  they  have  faced  in  previous  years.   In  response,  the  scope  and 
scale  of  the  counties'  activities  must  expand  to  accommodate  new  program  realities.   The  budget 
requirements  described  herein  are,  therefore,  based  on  county  needs  as  induced  by  die  uncertainty 
of  the  expanding,  but  ever-changing  scope  of  Federal  radioactive  waste  management  activities. 

This  1^96  budget  request  is  organized  into  eight  program  areas.    Activities  to  be  implemented  in 
each  of  these  areas  are  described  in  the  remamder  of  this  document.    The  counties'  program 
areas  and  FY%  financial  assistance  needs  are  provided  in  Table  1.   The  affected  counties 
emphasize  that  this  budget  request  is  based  on  an  evaluation  of  program-based  activiues,  not  on  a 
fixed  percentage  increase  over  fiinding  in  FY95. 

TABLE  1.    YUCCA  MOUNTAIN  AFFECTED  UNITS  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
PROPOSED  BUDGET  FOR  FY96 


PROGRAM  ELEMENT 

FY94 

FY95 

FY96 

Program  Management 

1,298,929 

1,754,020 

2.060,859 

General  Program  Monitoring 

828,490 

1,114,149 

1,267,289 

Socioeconomic  Monitoring/Inspection 

2,087,096 

2,953,851 

3,046,267 

Geotechnical  Analysis 

1,272,787 

1,971,108 

3,029,427 

Environmental  and  Radiological 

230,932 

455,527 

789,737 

Transportation 

688,882 

902,705 

1,568,717 

Emergency  Management 

331,598 

521,175 

744,297 

Public  Information 

281,286 

427,465 

611,154 

TOTAL 

7,000,000 

10,100,000 

13,117,747 

PROGRAM  AREAS 


Program  Management 


Each  affected  county  has  established  a  Yucca  Mountain  oversight  program  that  is  tailored 
to  meet  its  unique  needs  and  cu-cumstances.    Program  management  costs  will  be 
incurred  in  the  following  areas: 

Program  salary  and  benefits 

Operating  expenses 

Equipment  purchase  or  lease 

Travel 

Training 

Contract  management 
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•  Each  county's  oversight  program  will  continue  to  operate  under  the  guidance  and 
supervision  of  elected  county  commissions.   In  most  counties,  a  citizens  advisory  board 
also  provides  essential  input  into  oversight  programs. 

•  The  State,  Tribal,  and  Local  Government  Coordinating  Group  will  continue  to  be  a 
primary  vehicle  for  sharing  information  and  experiences  and  for  planning  joint  county 
activities.    The  Group  wdll  meet  quarterly.   Some  Coordinating  Group  activities  will  be 
conducted  through  subcommittees  established  for  Transportation  and  Emergency 
Management,  and  Information  Systems. 

General  Program  Monitoring,  Review  and  Comment 

•  The  affected  counties  will  continue  to  provide  detailed  review  and  comment  on  a  wide 
range  of  techmcal  and  policy  documents  produced  by  DOE  and  other  organizations. 
Comments  are  shared  among  the  counties,  and  with  DOE  and  the  State  of  Nevada. 

•  Most  program  observers  agree  that  Congress  is  certain  to  revisit  national  nuclear  waste 
management  policy  during  Fy96.   The  counties  will  expand  their  capabilities  to  monitor 
proposed  legislation  and  analyze  its  implication  for  their  umque  interests. 

•  Although  most  program  funds  will  be  spent  on  operations  at  Yucca  Mountain,  meetmgs 
provide  a  crucial  opportunity  for  local  governments  to  learn  about  and  participate  m 
program  activities.    This  is  especially  important  in  view  of  the  lack  of  a  overall  planning 
framework  for  the  program  (such  as  the  Mission  Plan)  and  of  a  thorough  description  of 
the  Proposed  Program  Approach.   County  representatives  will  therefore  continue  to 
attend  meetings  of  DOE,  the  Nuclear  Waste  Technical  Review  Board,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  other  federal  and  state  agencies,  and  utility  and  industry 
groups    To  reduce  travel  costs  and  avoid  duplication,  the  counties  share  meeting  reports 
and  related  materials  with  each  other. 

•  Nye  and  Clark  Counties  will  continue  to  observe  the  NRC's  audits  of  quality  assurance 
procedures  at  Yucca  Mountain. 

•  Affected  Counties,  both  mdividually  and  jointly,  will  conduct  workshops  on  program 
issues,  such  as  methods  for  determming  site  suitability,  transportation,  and  NEPA 
compliance.    In  general,  the  goals  of  such  workshops  are  to  make  subject  experts 
available  to  local  audiences,  inform  county  program  staff  and  interested  citizens  on 
relevant  issues,  and  provide  a  setting  for  discussion  of  concerns  and  potential  solutions. 

Socioeconomic  Monitoring  and  Impact  Assessment 

•  Nevada  is  expected  to  remain  one  of  the  fastest  growing  states  in  the  nation.   To 
understand  and  plan  for  the  impacts  of  developing  a  repository  at  Yucca  Mountain,  it  is 
essential  that  the  counties  understand  the  dynamics  of  change  in  their  communities  and 
establish  a  suitable  baseline  database  on  social  and  economic  conditions.   Affected 
counties  will  continue  to  gather  baseline  data  on  socioeconomic  conditions  and,  in  some 
cases,  continue  developing  impact  assessment  models 
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•  Examples  of  specific  activities  include  the  following: 

Mineral  County  will  continue  a  four  phase  project  to  develop  its  socioeconomic 

baseline. 

Clark  County  will  continue  refinements  to  the  REMI  econometric  model,  a 

nationally  recognized  model  fliat  evaluates  effects  of  development  on  a  local 

economy. 

Nye  County  will  continue  to  refine  and  run  its  economic/demographic  mode!  that  has 

been  designed  to  address  its  imiquely  rural  economic  characteristics. 

Nye  County  and  the  State  of  Nevada,  with  support  from  Clark  County,  will  continue 

to  refine  and  expand  the  capabilities  of  the  Program  Description  Scenario 

Development  System  (PDSDS)  to  investigate  project  impacts.   Additional  model  runs 

will  be  undertaken  to  calibrate  tiie  components  and  to  furdier  investigate  the  impacts 

of  various  alternative  scenarios  related  to  characterization  of  Yucca  Mountain  and  its 

potential  selection  as  a  repository.   Churchill,  Esmeralda,  Eureka,  Inyo,  Mineral  and 

White  Pine  counties  will  have  access  to  the  model  to  investigate  alternative 

scenarios. 

Clark  County  will  continue  to  integrate  the  PEDaL  (demographics,  economic 

development,  and  land  use)and  SING  (government  systems)  software  into  Clark 

County  operations. 

Esmeralda,  Churchill,  Inyo,  and  Lander  will  continue  developing  their  sociocultural 

baseline  documents  through  collection  of  oral  histories  from  key  residents. 

Clark  and  Lincoln  Counties  will  continue  "analogue"  smdies  of  socioeconomic 

impacts  of  the  Three  Mile  Island  accident,  experiences  at  low-level  waste  disposal 

sites,  and  hazardous  waste  transportation  accidents,  to  help  frame  planning  smdies, 

and  to  help  better  define  monitoring  variables. 

Nye,  Clark,  and  Esmeralda  Counties  and  the  State  of  Nevada  will  continue,  through 

the  work  of  a  common  contractor,  the  development  of  economic/demographic 

databases  and  impact  assessment  capability 

Lincoln  County,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  will  apply  the 

IMPLAN  model  framework  to  develop  estimates  of  potential  consequences  of  the 

repository  system  to  Lincoln  County. 

•  Geographic  mformation  systems  have  emerged  as  essential  tools  for  managing  large 
spatial  databases.    Most  counties  will  complete  installation  of  suitable  GIS  systems  or 
assessments  of  GIS  system  needs.   The  counties  will  continue  working  together  to 
coordinate  their  GIS  systems,  as  appropriate. 

•  Several  counties,  including  Clark,  Churchill,  Inyo,  Lander,  and  White  Pine  Counties  will 
conduct  or  finalize  surveys  of  local  residents'  anitudes  on  Yucca  Mountam  and  its 
potential  unpacts. 

Geotechnical  Analysis,  Independent  Scientific  Investigations,  Regulatory  and  Licensing 
Analysis,  and  On-Site  Representation 

•  Nye  County  will  further  expand  its  independent  scientific  investigation  program.   In 
particular,  the  County  will  continue  a  four-hole  drilling,  data  collection,  and  analysis 
program  at  the  Yucca  Mountain  site  and  will  also  continue  collecting  and  analyzing  dau 
from  down-hole  mstrumentation  in  certain  DOE  boreholes. 
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•  Nye,  Clark,  Inyo  and  Esmeralda  Counties  will  continue  their  cooperative  effort  to 
characterize  the  regional  hydrologic  system  and  how  it  might  be  impacted  by  the  Yucca 
Mountain  Project. 

•  Nye  and  Clark  Counties  will  continue  to  closely  monitor  technical  and  scientific  activities 
at  Yucca  Mountain  through  use  of  on-site  representatives. 

•  A  major  priority  for  most  of  the  affected  counties  will  be  to  better  understand  the  full 
implications  of  DOE's  Proposed  Program  Approach.   By  IX)E's  own  admission,  its  new 
approach  to  site  characterizabon  entails  significant  risks.  The  counties  believe  it  is 
essential  that  there  be  a  fiill  and  weU-informed  debate  about  die  in^lications  of  the 
Proposed  Program  Approach,  especially  witii  respect  to  the  suitability  of  Yucca 
Mountain  and  licensing. 

•  Lincohi  and  Nye  Counties  will  continue  their  cooperative  effort  to  scope  studies  of 
potential  off-site  impacts  eastern  Nye  Coimty  and  western  Lincoln  County 

Environmental  and  Radiological  Impact  Monitoring 

•  During  FY96  DOE  will  undertake  significant  new  environmental  initiatives  that  will 
require  substantial  input  from  the  affected  Counties.   Specifically,  DOE  will  prepare  an 
Envu-onmental  Impact  Sutement  for  the  proposed  multi-purpose  canister  system,  and 
begin  the  scoping  process  for  the  Yucca  Mountain  EIS.   The  affected  counties  will 
participate  fully  in  the  scoping  process  for  both  the  MPC  and  Yucca  Mountain  EISs,  and 
provide  detailed  review  and  comment  on  the  draft  MI*C,  which  is  expected  to  be 
released  in  FY96.   In  preparation  for  these  activities,  the  counties  may  sponsor 
workshops  on  relevant  issue  and  participate  in  NEPA-related  training. 

•  Churchill,  Eureka,  Inyo  and  Lander  Counties  will  continue  coUectmg  baseline  data  on 
environmental  conditions,  especially  along  transportation  corridors. 

•  Lander  County  will  contmue  its  investigation  of  impacts  to  county  residents  of  past 
activities  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 

•  Lincoln  County  will  continue  its  studies  of  comparative  impacts  of  weapons  testing  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  and  potential  risks  from  the  repository  system  and  of  the  potential  for 
atirospheric  migration  of  radionuclides  and  their  relation  to  health  and  safety  issues. 

•  Esmeralda,  Lincoln  and  White  Pme  Counties  will  investigate  the  implications  of 
cumulative  risk  from  historical  population  exposure  to  radionuclides  and  the  assessment 
of  risk  of  ffansponing  to,  and  disposing  of,  high-level  waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel  at 
Yucca  Mountain. 

•  White  Pine  County  will  contmue  characterization  of  environmental  impacts  resultmg 
from  transportation  of  radioactive  wastes  through  White  Pme  County 
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Transportation 

•  Several  counties  will  continue  or  begin  evaluations  of  potential  rail  and  highway  access 
routes  to  Yucca  Mountain. 

•  The  affected  counties  will  continue  their  involvement  witii  DOE's  Transportation 
External  Coordination  Working  Group  (TEC/WG)  and  the  OCRWM  Transportation 
Coordinating  Group.    The  TECAVG,  in  particular,  has  emerged  as  the  primary  vehicle 
for  stakeholder  involvement  in  development  of  DOE  transportation  policies.    The 
counties  believe  it  is  essential  that  they  participate  in  the  TEC/WG  activities,  especially 
as  they  affect  routing  decision,  financial  assistance  through  NWPA  section  180(c).  public 
information,  and  cask  development. 

•  The  affected  counties  are  very  concerned  about  the  implications  on  the  transportation 
system  of  DOE's  decision  to  deploy  multi-purpose  canisters.    The  counties  will  be 
following  up  in  FY96  on  an  oversight  action  plan  produced  from  a  county -sponsored 
workshop  to  help  understand  the  potential  impacts  of  the  MPC  decision,  and  will  take 
appropriate  follow-up  actions. 

•  Most  counties  will  collect  baseline  data  on  hazardous  and  radioactive  materials  shipments 
through  their  jurisdictions  and  their  transportation  infrastrucmre. 

•  The  affected  counties  will  continue  their  cooperative  efforts  with  the  State  of  Nevada  and 
the  University  of  Nevada  System  on  smdies  of  transportation  risk,  infrastructure  needs, 
and  emergency  response. 

Emergency  Management 

•  The  counties  will  develop  baselme  data  on  their  emergency  response  capabilities  and 
evaluate  potential  training  and  equipment  needs. 

•  The  counties  will  establish  contingencies  that  address  various  alternative  futures  associated 
with  transporting  radioactive  waste  to  Yucca  Mountain. 

•  Mineral  County  will  continue  its  work  creating  a  technical  nexus  between  it  geographic 
information  operatuig  system  and  SoftRisk,  software  designed  for  emergency 
management.    Mineral  will  work  to  transfer  this  capability  to  the  other  counties. 

Public  Information,  Involvement,  and  Education 

•  The  affected  counties  believe  that  one  of  their  key  functions  is  to  keep  their  residents 
informed  of  their  oversight  efforts  and  activities  at  Yucca  Mountain.    Moreover,  it  is 
important  to  provide  opportumties  for  local  residents  to  participate  du-ectly  in  developing 
county  policies  and  priorities  concerning  the  Yucca  Mountain  Project.    To  this  end,  the 
affected  counties  will  provide  enhanced  public  information  activities  in  the  following 
areas: 

Presentations  on  the  Yucca  Mountain  Project  and  related  county  activities  to  local 
organizations  and  schools. 
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Public  infonnation  offices  and  displays 

Newsletters.    Inyo,  Esmeralda,  and  White  Pine  cooperate  in  the  production  of 

their  newsletters. 

Sponsorship  of  tours  of  Yucca  Mountain  site  for  local  residents. 
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GENERAL  PROGRAM 


Mr.  Myers.  Has  the  Department  developed  a  detailed  schedule  for  the  revision  of  the 
Standard  Disposal  Contracts  with  nuclear  utilities?  If  so,  please  provide  the  schedule  for  the 
record. 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  schedule  for  the  rulemaking  process  for  contract  modification  is  linked  to 
that  of  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  for  the  fabrication  and  deployment  of  the 
Multi-Purpose  Canister.  The  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  for  modification  of  the  Standard 
Contract  will  follow  the  issuance  of  the  Draft  EIS  and  the  Final  Rulemaking  will  follow  the 
Record  of  Decision.  The  current  schedule  for  these  activities  is  shown  in  a  table  that  I  would  like 
to  insert  for  the  record.  The  information  follows: 

Issue  Draft  EIS  11/95 

Publish  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  to  Revise  10  CFR  961  •              12/95 

Issue  Final  EIS  8/96 

Issue  Record  of  Decision  9/96 

Publish  the  Final  Rulemaking  Revising  10  CFR  961  1/97 

Conform  Utility  Contracts  to  Revised  10  CFR  961  11/97 


Mr.  Myers.    Please  describe  your  experience  with  program-wide  videoconference  services. 
Why  are  such  services  necessary? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  Since  inception  in  June  1992,  videoconference  usage  has  been  extensive  and 
cost  effective.  With  major  decision  centers  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  there  is 
a  continuous  need  for  integration  among  groups  in  both  locations. 

The  advantages  to  videoconferencing  are  numerous  and  include:  tangible  savings  in  travel 
costs;  improved  personnel  production  with  reduction  of  travel  time;  real  time  reaction  capability 
to  satisfy  urgent  requirements;  greater  involvement  and  participation  by  cognizant  personnel  and 
program  stakeholders;  and  improved  communications  at  all  levels  of  management. 

Use  of  the  videoconference  capability  continues  on  an  upward  trend.  The  three-month 
average  prior  to  March  1995  was  49  hours/month  and  has  been  as  high  as  62  hours/month  this 
fiscal  year.  Total  hours  for  March  1995  are  currently  scheduled  at  77  hours.  An  average  of  300 
people  per  month  at  the  program's  Management  and  Operating  contractor  (M&O)  in  Vienna, 
Virginia,  use  the  videoconference  capability.  The  M&O  expects  to  continue  to  use  the 
videoconference  capability  as  further  enhancements  are  realized. 

Last  year,  we  estimated  that  videoconferencing  supported  a  net  savings  to  the  program 
through  December  1993  of  $576,000.  This  saving  does  not  reflect  the  intangible  benefits  of 
avoiding  lost  productivity  in  travel  time  nor  the  added  efficiencies  of  cooperation  engendered  by 
frequent  contact  through  videoconferencing. 
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Mr.  Myers.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  Department  to  spend  $6-7  million  annually  from  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Fund  on  educational  activities?  Are  these  essential  activities?  Are  they  required 
by  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  $6-7  million  cited  represents  an  approximation  of  the  total  funds  allocated 
to  all  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management-wide  (OCRWM)  public  information  and 
education  activities.  The  education  component  of  that  total,  i.e.,  the  amount  allocated  in  FY  1995 
in  direct  support  of  materials  and  activities  intended  to  respond  to  requests  from  schools,  teachers 
and  students  in  grades  up  through  high  school  is  approximately  $400,000. 

The  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  and  amendments  provides  for  the  participation  of 
States,  Indian  Tribes,  and  the  public  in  the  waste  management  program.  The  program's  approach 
to  public  education  with  reference  to  this  highly  technical,  complex  issue  affecting  the  long-term 
well-being  of  society  and  the  environment,  is  in  keeping  with  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
mandate  by  facilitating  informed  public  participation,  and  to  respond  to  the  public's  need  for 
information. 

In  this  regard,  as  a  result  of  requests  from  the  education  community,  OCRWM  initiated  a 
National  Education  Outreach  Program  in  1986,  and  as  the  education  community  continued  to 
request  teacher  and  student  materials  on  nuclear  waste  management  and  disposal,  OCRWM 
developed  a  resource  curriculum  which  became  available  for  distribution  in  1992.  Since  then, 
78,816  Teacher  Guide  units  and  760,544  Student  Reader  units  have  been  requested  by  educators 
in  all  50  States  and  48  foreign  countries.  Six  hundred  and  sixty-three  colleges  and  universities, 
2,807  high  schools,  and  1,497  middle/junior  high  schools  have  requested  this  resource  for  use  in 
their  libraries.  The  OCRWM  "Teachers  Training  Teachers"  Program  has  conducted  workshops  in 
17  States  and  trained  4,731  teachers  of  approximately  567,720  students.  It  must  be  stressed  that 
OCRWM  does  not  distribute  curriculum  material  except  in  response  to  a  specific  request. 

In  addition,  the  program  funds  a  graduate  fellowship  program  whose  purpose  is  to  attract 
outstanding  graduate  students  in  engineering  and  the  sciences  to  pursue  careers  in  civilian 
radioactive  waste  management.  FY  1995  funding  allocated  in  support  of  this  graduate  fellowship 
program  is  also  $400,000. 

Finally,  OCRWM  supports  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  (HBCU)  under 
Executive  Order  12677.  FY  1995  funding  allocated  to  HBCU's  is  approximately  $235,000. 


Mr.  Myers.  What  is  the  total  amount  owed  to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  by  DOE's  defense 
programs? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.    Based  on  a  payment  schedule  developed  in  1990,  as  of  September  30,  1994, 
the  Department's  defense  programs  owed  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  $664  million.  This  includes 
$437  million  in  principal  and  $227  million  in  interest.  Updated  estimates  of  specific  defense- 
related  costs  are  likely  to  increase  the  defense  component. 
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Mr.  Myers.  What  portion  of  the  total  [defense  program]  debt  has  been  paid  to  date? 

Dr.  Dreyfiis.  As  of  September  30,  1994,  defense  programs  had  paid  $233  million,  or   26 
percent  of  the  $897  million  in  total  costs  (plus  interest)  which  has  been  accrued. 


Mr.  Myers.  What  is  the  best  estimate  of  the  defense  programs'  portion  of  the  total  repository 
cost? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  current  estimate,  based  on  the  1990  Total  System  Life  Cycle  Cost  analysis, 
for  defense  waste  disposal  is  $4.5  billion  (in  1994  dollars,  for  a  single-repository  system).  The 
changes  in  cost  since  that  time  indicate  that  the  defense  share  will  increase  significantly  in  the  next 
evaluation.  The  defense  share  of  total  costs  will  be  approximately  25  percent. 


YUCCA  MOUNTAIN 


Mr.  Myers.  The  Subcommittee  is  following  with  great  interest  the  Yucca  Mountain 
"criticality"  debate,  provoked  by  a  theory  recently  publicized  by  scientists  at  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory.  According  to  the  theory,  decaying  radioactive  materials  emplaced  in  the  mountain 
could  behave  in  such  a  manner  as  to  trigger  a  nuclear  chain  reaction,  resulting  in  a  possible 
explosion  and  release  of  radioactivity  into  the  environment.  Other  scientific  reviews  of  the  theory 
have  concluded  that  it  has  "no  technical  merit."  Has  the  Department  evaluated  the  theory  or 
otherwise  participated  in  the  debate?  Do  you  have  any  personal  views  on  the  validity  of  the 
scientists'  theory? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  release  of  the  BowmanA'enneri  paper  compromised  an  established 
scientific  review  process  by  reporting  on  a  scientific  paper  before  a  formal  and  vigorous  scientific 
and  technical  analysis  had  given  it  recognition. 

Three  Los  Alamos  technical  review  teams  concluded  that  the  authors  do  not  describe  a 
credible  sequence  of  geologic  events.  These  reviews  conclude  the  probability  that  any  necessary 
step-increases  in  reactivity  to  criticality,  auto-catalysis,  and  explosive  energy  release  will  occur  is 
small.  The  probability  that  all  three  will  occur  is  vanishingly  small.  These  technical  reviews  have 
concluded  that  even  if  the  steps  could  occur,  any  energy  release  would  be  too  small  and  slow  to 
produce  significant  consequences  either  in  the  repository  or  on  the  surface. 

The  Department  encourages  the  completion  of  an  orderly  scientific  review  of  the 
BowmanA'enneri  paper.  The  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  Program  will  evaluate  any 
significance  the  theory  may  have  to  ongoing  scientific  studies  at  Yucca  Mountain. 
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Mr.  Myers.  How,  if  at  all,  will  the  criticality  theory  affect  site  characterization  activities  at 
Yucca  Mountain?  Must  the  theory  be  effectively  debunked  before  the  Department  would 
pronounce  the  site  suitable  for  long-term  storage  of  nuclear  waste? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  Department  would  pronounce  Yucca  Mountain  as  suitable  only  after 
thorough  study,  scientific  review,  and  the  assurance  that  the  repository  would  not  pose  a  threat  to 
either  the  environment  or  the  public.  This  will  include  any  appropriate  evaluation  of  the 
significance  of  credible  criticality  scenarios  to  potential  repository  performance  and  to  ongoing 
scientific  studies  at  Yucca  Mountain.  Should  the  Yucca  Mountain  site  be  found  suitable  as  a 
repository  by  the  Department  and  a  license  application  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Conmiission,  the  Commission  will  ultimately  review  the  criticality  issue  as  part  of  its 
review  under  10  CFR  Part  60. 


Mr.  Myers.  Does  the  theory  establish  or  support  the  case  for  developing  particle  accelerators 
which  may  be  capable  of  transmuting  radioactive  wastes  into  non-fissionable  materials  prior  to 
disposal?  More  generally,  is  it  possible  that  future  technological  developments  in  radioactive 
waste  management  will  render  deep  geologic  burial  of  spent  fuel  unnecessary? 

Dr.  Dreyfiis.  While  it  is  possible  that  such  technological  developments  may  foster  an 
improved  method  for  nuclear  waste  disposal,  they  are  long-term,  high-risk  options.  It  is  the 
national  policy  that  the  nuclear  waste  issue  should  not  be  left  for  future  generations  to  solve. 
Rather,  we  should  continue  to  evaluate  the  potential  for  the  geologic  disposal  approach  which  has 
become  the  consensus  strategy  for  the  global  community. 

The  use  of  accelerators  to  treat  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  would  entail  a 
national  program  of  multiple  fiiel  reprocessing  plants  and  accelerator  installations  involving 
investments  of  approximately  $80-90  billion. 


Mr.  Myers.  The  Department  of  Energy  has  been  accused  of  suppressing  the  Yucca  Mountain 
criticality  debate,  and  Nevadans  have  called  for  an  independent  Federal  investigation  of  the 
danger.  Is  such  an  investigation  warranted? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  draft  criticality  paper,  upon  which  the 
question  is  based,  was  under  internal  review  within  the  laboratory  at  the  time  the  press  articles 
describing  the  theory  were  released.  As  a  result,  it  was  and  still  is  premature  for  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  to  address  the  specific  issues  raised  in  the  draft  paper. 
The  Office  encourages  the  opinions  of  all  interested  parties  and  supports  the  scientific  peer  review 
process.  National  Laboratory  scientists  are  reviewing  the  criticality  issue  and  any  impacts  the 
theory  may  have  on  the  scientific  data  being  collected  at  Yucca  Mountain.  We  do  not  believe  that 
a  Federal  investigation  would  reveal  any  additional  information  on  this  issue.  Criticality  as  a 
general  consideration  is,  of  course,  being  addressed  in  the  characterization  activity  at  Yucca 
Mountain  and  in  the  design  of  storage,  transportation,  and  disposal  technologies. 
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COMMENTS  ON  NUCLEAR  WASTE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Myers.   Do  you  care  to  comment  on  nuclear  waste  legislative  proposals  pending 
in  Congress?   In  particular,  bills  by  Senator  Johnston  (S.  167)  and  Representative  Upton 
(H.R.  1020)  would  have  profoundly  dramatic  impacts  on  nuclear  waste  policy  in  the  United 
States.   Has  the  Department  formulated  positions  on  these  bills? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.   We  support  H.R.  1174,  which  provides  that  funds  from  the  sale  of  the 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation  are  to  be  used  for  the  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste 
Management  Program.   It  is  identical  to  the  legislation  the  Administration  submitted  to 
Congress.   With  respect  to  proposals  that  would  create  an  interim  storage  facility  at  Yucca 
Mountain,  the  Administration  does  not  support  any  legislation  currently  before  Congress.   The 
Administration  is  considering,  but  has  not  yet  developed  positions  on,  other  aspects  of  nuclear 
waste  legislative  proposals  pending  in  Congress.   When  we  have  developed  positions,  we  will 
communicate  them  to  you. 
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YUCCA  MOUNTAIN 


Mr.  Myers.  Please  describe  the  nature  and  status  of  consultations  between  the  Department 
and  Native  Americans  in  Nevada  in  respect  to  the  Yucca  Mountain  project.  Has  the  Department 
evaluated  legislative  proposals  to  protect  tribal  sacred  sites,  such  as  the  Native  American  Free 
Exercise  of  Religion  and  Cultural  Protection  Act,  to  determine  potential  impacts  of  such 
proposals  on  current  and  future  activities  at  Yucca  Mountain? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  Yucca  Mountain  Site  Characterization  Project  (YMP)  has  conducted  an 
ongoing  consultation/interaction  process  since  1987  with  16  Native  American  Tribes  and 
organizations.  In  1994,  a  seventeenth  Tribe  was  added  for  consistency  with  similar  consultation 
programs  on  Federal  lands  in  the  southern  Nevada  area.  These  Tribes  and  organizations  were 
identified  through  an  extensive  ethnographic  study.  They  consist  of  Western  Shoshone,  Southern 
Paiute,  and  Owens  Valley  Paiute/Shoshone  people  from  four  area  States:  Utah,  Arizona, 
California,  and  Nevada.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  YMP's  Native  American  consultation 
program,  a  formal  govemment-to-govemment  process  and  relationship  has  been  followed. 

The  consultation  program  consists  mainly  of  cultural  resource  protection  efforts.  Tribal 
Council-appointed  representatives  are  brought  to  the  site  several  times  per  year  to  view  activities 
and  provide  recommendations  regarding  cultural  resource  protection.  Project  personnel,  on  a 
periodic  basis,  also  travel  to  tribal  locations  to  interact  with  Native  American  representatives  and 
tribal  councils  to  discuss  their  concerns. 

With  regard  to  YMP  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  all  cultural  related 
legislation  is  being  followed.  These  includes  full  compliance  with  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act,  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act,  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom 
Act  (AIRFA)  including  the  1994  amendments.  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy's  American  Indian  Tribal  Government  Policy 
(DOE  Order  1230.2).  Also,  much  of  the  above  compliance  requirements  are  detailed  in  a  formal 
Programmatic  Agreement  Between  the  DOE  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 
The  YMP  has  also  prepared  a  Native  American  Policy  Implementation  Plan  and  an  Environmental 
Field  Activity  Plan  for  Cultural  Resources:  Native  American  and  Archaeological  Components 
which  detail  the  site-specific  studies  being  conducted. 

The  YMP  is  indeed  aware  of  S.  2269,  the  "Native  American  Cultural  Protection  and  Free 
Exercise  of  Religion  Act  of  1994"  and  will  continue  to  monitor  its  progress  through  the  Federal 
process.  Also,  as  part  of  potential  revisions  to  AIRFA,  various  additional  tenets  were 
contemplated  to  be  added  regarding  "free  exercise  of  religion"  issues.  Such  associated  issues  are 
currently  addressed  through  the  YMP  ongoing  Native  American  consultation  program  and  will 
continue  as  regulations  are  introduced  or  modified.  All  sacred  and  religious  sites  in  the  Yucca 
Mountain  area,  as  documented  in  ethnographic  studies  which  included  Native  American 
involvement,  are  being  protected,  monitored,  and  visited  periodically  with  tribal  representatives. 
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The  YMP  is  committed  to  addressing  Native  American  issues  and  ensuring  protection  of 
significant  cultural  resource  sites  with  respect  to  current  and  all  future  activities  at  Yucca 
Mountain. 


Mr.  Myers.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  is  the  development  of  advanced  robotics  necessary  for 
the  handling  and  disposal  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  at  a  permanent  geologic  repository?  Do  such 
requirements,  if  they  exist,  affect  the  planning  and  characterization  efforts  at  Yucca  Mountain? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  Based  upon  our  current  conceptual  design,  the  handling  and  disposal  of  spent 
nuclear  fuel  at  a  geologic  repository  can  be  accomplished  with  existing  technology,  including 
remote  handling  equipment,  and  does  not  require  the  development  of  advanced  robotics. 
Preliminary  studies  have  been  conducted  of  robotic  handling  concepts  for  an  interim  storage 
facility  as  a  means  to  reduce  worker  exposure.  Similar  concepts  may  be  considered  for  the 
repository  as  the  facility  design  matures  and  the  potential  benefits  of  specific  operations  can  be 
more  rigorously  analyzed. 
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INTERIM  STORAGE 


Mr.  Myers.    Secretary  O'Leary  has  testified  that  a  federal  centralized  interim  storage  facility 
for  commercial  spent  nuclear  fuel  could  be  ready  in  24-36  months.  Is  this  timetable  realistic? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.    If  a  site  is  designated  by  Congress  and  provisions  for  expedited  environmental 
documentation  and  nuclear  licensing  similar  to  those  contained  in  H.R.  1020  applied,  a  facility 
could  potentially  be  available  in  a  36-month  time  fi-ame,  assuming  no  legal  challenges  to  the 
process  were  successful.  The  actual  construction  phase  of  an  interim  storage  facility  would 
require  24-36  months,  exclusive  of  any  specialized  transportation  facilities. 
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Mr.  Myers.  How  much  money—exclusive  of  fiinds  required  for  continuing  site 
characterization  activities-would  the  Department  need  in  order  to  meet  this  timetable  for  the 
development  of  an  interim  facility? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  added  funding  and  schedule  would  depend  upon  the  Congressional 
guidance  received  and  the  location  of  the  site  chosen  for  interim  storage.  A  facility  sited  at  Yucca 
Mountain,  as  contemplated  in  H.R.  1020,  would  involve  the  early  construction  of  facilities  that 
were  planned  for  the  repository  and  the  construction  of  some  additional  facilities  to  support 
interim  storage.  Under  such  a  scenario,  the  early  commitment  of  some  funds  currently  planned 
for  repository  surface  facilities  in  the  2004-2010  time  frame  would  also  be  necessary,  assuming 
Yucca  Mountain  was  found  to  be  a  suitable  site. 

The  interim  storage  facility  itself  would  require  an  additional  $850  million  in  construction 
costs  and  about  $250  million  per  year  to  add  storage  capacity  and  operate  the  facility  at  a  receipt 
rate  of  2000  metric  tons  of  uranium  (MTUs)  per  year.  Rail  access  to  the  site  at  Yucca  Mountain 
would  cost  about  $1  billion  depending  on  the  route  selected.  Any  benefit  payments  or  payments 
equivalent  to  taxes  for  the  facility's  host  State  would  also  be  additional  costs. 


Mr.  Myers.    Would  the  Department  require  legislative  changes  or  additional  authority  to 
meet  this  timetable? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  Yes,  under  existing  law  and  regulatory  procedures,  at  least  seven  years  would 
be  required  to  bring  interim  storage  to  operations. 


Mr.  Myers.  In  its  Notice  of  Inquiry  on  nuclear  waste  acceptance  issues,  the  Department 
suggested  the  possibility  of  reimbursement  to  utilities  for  on-site  storage  costs  in  lieu  of 
departmental  assumption  of  title  aiKl  possession  of  spent  fuel  beginning  in  1998.  In  light  of  the 
Secretary's  recent  testimony  supporting  centralized  interim  storage,  is  it  safe  to  assume  that  DOE 
is  no  longer  considering  on-site  storage  as  a  viable  alternative?  If  so,  please  explain  why  the 
Department  has  embraced  centralized  interim  storage  as  a  preferable  option. 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRQ  has  concluded  that  spent  nuclear 
fuel  generated  in  reactor  can  be  stored  safely  without  significant  environmental  impacts  in  reactor 
facility  storage  pools  or  independent  spent  fuel  storage  installations  located  at  the  reactor  or 
away-from-reactor  sites.  The  NRC  further  concluded  that  the  spent  nuclear  fuel  could  be  stored 
safely  for  at  least  30  years  beyond  the  licensed  life  for  operation  of  the  reactor.  Six  utilities  in  five 
States  are  already  storing  spent  nuclear  fiiel  in  on-site  dry  cask  storage  facilities. 

However,  there  is  a  strong  case  against  leaving  the  fuel  at  73  sites  in  34  States  for  several 
decades.  As  power  plants  complete  their  licensed  terms  and  shutdown,  we  will  have  dozens  of 
nuclear  facilities  operated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  spent  fuel  storage.  Sites  would  not  be 
decontaminated  and  decommissioned  until  all  of  the  spent  fuel  can  be  removed.  In  addition, 
although  the  fiiel  assemblies  can  be  safely  stored  at  the  reactor  sites,  many  of  these  sites  are 
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located  in  populated  areas  where  the  eventual  removal  of  the  fuel  could  become  more  difficult  as 
the  years  pass. 


Mr.  Myers.    If  Congress  were  to  require  the  Department  to  establish  a  centralized  interim 
storage  facility  within  the  time  frame  suggested  by  the  Secretary,  what  impacts  would  that 
requirement  have  on  site  characterization  activities  at  Yucca  Mountain? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  If  the  incremental  funding  for  the  interim  storage  facility  were  provided,  site 
characterization  activities  could  continue  with  minimal  disruption.  Establishment  of  centralized 
interim  storage  within  the  currently  proposed  funding  profile  would  significantly  delay  site 
chararterization  at  Yucca  Mountain.  Design  and  construction  of  an  interim  storage  facility  and  a 
railroad  concurrently  over  a  three-year  period  would  require  most  of  the  proposed  funding  profile 
during  the  construction  phase. 


Mr.  Myers.  Would  DOE  have  sufficient  resources  to  pursue  both  interim  storage 
development  and  Yucca  Mountain  site  characterization  under  current  departmental  budget 
projections  for  FY  96,  97  and  98? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  No.  The  Department  would  not  have  sufficient  resources  to  fund  both 
activities  for  FY  96,  97  and  98. 


Mr.  Myers.  Would  such  a  requirement  interfere  with  the  Department's  plans  to  make  a 
suitability  determination  for  Yucca  Mountain  by  1998? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  If  the  incremental  funding  for  the  interim  storage  facility  were  provided,  site 
characterization  activities  could  continue  with  minimal  disruption.  Establishment  of  centralized 
interim  storage  within  the  currently  proposed  funding  profile  would  significantly  delay  site 
characterization  at  Yucca  Mountain.  Design  and  construction  of  an  interim  storage  facility  and  a 
railroad  concurrently  over  a  three-year  period  would  require  most  of  the  proposed  funding  profile 
during  the  construction  phase.  The  site  characterization  activity  would  have  to  be  delayed  by 
several  years  and  the  continuity  of  the  ongoing  work  could  probably  be  lost. 


Mr.  Myers.  As  you  are  aware,  the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe  of  New  Mexico  recently  voted 
to  pursue  development  of  an  interim  storage  facility  on  tribal  lands  in  cooperation  with  private 
utilities.  Please  describe  the  scope  of  involvement  that  the  Department  expects  to  have  in  future 
planning  and  development  of  this  facility.  Does  the  Department  consider  the  Mescalero  project  to 
be  a  viable  interim  storage  solution  to  the  nation's  spent  fuel  storage  problem? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe,  in  partnership  with  a  number  of  electric  utilities, 
is  independently  pursuing  a  spent  fiiel  storage  initiative  without  Department  of  Energy 
participation.  The  Tribe's  proposal  to  construct  an  independent  spent  nuclear  fuel  storage  facility 
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is  a  private  initiative  on  Native  American  Tribal  land.  The  Department  has  no  role  in  this  matter 
and  the  Act  does  not  preclude  the  building  and  operating  of  a  spent  nuclear  fuel  storage  facility  by 
a  private  party.  Such  a  facility  would  be  licensed  under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  an  independent  Federal  agency  responsible  for  overseeing  civilian 
nuclear  activities.  The  facility  would  have  to  meet  Nuclear  Regulatory  Conmiission  requirements 
before  it  could  be  licensed,  and  would  be  regulated  throughout  its  operation  to  assure  compliance 
with  public  and  worker  safety  and  health  standards  and  environmental  regulations.  The  Office  of 
Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  would  work  with  developers  of  a  private  facility,  as  the 
initiative  evolves,  to  ensure  that  such  a  facility  is  compatible  with  the  Federal  radioactive  waste 
management  system.  The  provisions  of  a  facility  of  the  type  proposed  at  the  Mescalero  Apache 
Reservation  would  not  address  the  long-term  consolidation  or  disposal  responsibility  that  the 
Federal  Govenmient  has. 


Mr.  Myers.  Please  describe  any  lessons  learned  from  the  Department's  experience  with  the 
recently  expired  Office  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Negotiator. 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  Department  supported  the  efforts  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Negotiator  to 
identify  a  voluntary  host  site  for  a  monitored  retrievable  storage  facility.  Over  the  past  four  years 
of  attempting  to  site  this  facility,  we  have  learned,  firsthand,  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
attempting  to  site  a  hazardous  waste  facility  anywhere  in  the  Nation.  This  confirms  our  belief  that 
Congress  will  have  to  address  the  issue  of  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel.  The  program  needs 
guidance,  and  probably  new  authority,  to  define  its  role  in  the  near-term  management  of 
commercial  spent  fiiel. 


Mr.  Myers.  Now  that  the  Office  has  expired,  does  the  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste 
Management  foresee  any  role  for  itself  in  promoting  future  industry  efforts  to  locate  a  Monitored 
Retrievable  Storage  site? 


Dr.  Dreyfus.  While  the  Department  could  exercise  a  Federal  siting  process,  consistent  with 
section  144  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act,  as  amended,  the  schedule  linkages  that  tie  the 
development  of  the  Monitored  Retrievable  Storage  (MRS)  facility  with  the  repository  (Section 
14S(b))  undermine  the  usefulness  of  such  an  endeavor.  Consequently,  the  Department  does  not 
plan  to  conduct  any  activities  to  site  an  MRS,  at  this  time. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Mr.  Myers.  Anti-nuclear  groups  have  attacked  the  federal  nuclear  waste  program  by  alleging 
that  the  transportation  of  nuclear  waste  from  plant  sites  to  a  federal  facility  represents  a  direct 
threat  to  public  health  and  safety  and  the  environment.  In  light  of  these  charges,  please 
characterize  the  government's  safety  record  in  regards  to  the  transportation  of  nuclear  waste. 
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Dr.  Dreyfus.  Over  the  last  25  years,  more  than  2,500  federally-regulated  shipments  of  spent 
nuclear  fuel  have  been  transported  over  the  Nation's  highways,  waterways,  and  railroads.  During 
this  time,  an  exemplary  safety  record  has  been  established  with  no  fatalities,  injuries,  or 
environmental  damage  caused  by  the  radioactive  nature  of  the  cargo. 


Mr.  Myers.  What  steps  does  the  Department  intend  to  take  to  ensure  that  its  positive  safety 
record  is  maintained? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  Department  of  Energy  will  develop  a  transportation  system  which  has,  as 
its  primary  purpose,  the  protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of  those  living  near  possible  routes,  as 
well  as  the  preservation  of  the  environment  adjacent  to  those  routes.  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  regulations  will  be  followed  for  the  transport  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  and  high-level 
radioactive  waste. 

The  Department  has  also  undertaken  a  major  effort  in  developing  a  new  generation  of  casks. 
The  designs  of  these  casks,  like  those  of  existing  casks,  are  to  be  certified  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  for  the  packaging  and  safe  transportation  of  radioactive  material.  In 
addition,  the  Department  is  currently  preparing  a  routing  guidance  document  which  will  further 
enhance  Department  of  Transportation  regulations  by  ensuring  consistency  in  highway  route 
selection,  as  well  as  providing  guidance  for  rail  shipments. 

Pursuant  to  Section  180(c)  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982,  as  amended,  the 
Department  is  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  funds  to  States  for  the  training  of  public  safety 
officials  of  appropriate  units  of  local  government  and  Indian  Tribes  through  whose  jurisdictions 
spent  nuclear  fuel  and  high-level  radioactive  waste  will  be  transported.    On  January  3,  1995,  the 
Department  published  a  Federal  Register  notice  of  inquiry  to  solicit  public  involvement  in  the 
development  of  policies  and  procedures  to  administer  our  responsibilities  for  this  emergency 
response  assistance  under  the  Act.  On  March  14, 1995,  the  Department  published  a  Federal 
Register  notice  extending  the  comment  period  by  45  days  to  May  18,  1995. 


Mr.  Myers.  H.R.  1020,  currently  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  includes  a 
number  of  provisions  regarding  transportation  of  spent  nuclear  fuel.  Among  other  things,  the 
legislation:  authorizes  construction  of  rail  facilities  to  transport  spent  fuel  from  plant  sites  to 
interim  and  permanent  disposal  sites;  streamlines  regulatory  requirements  for  the  development  of 
transportation  facilities;  and  promotes  utilization  of  private  industry  for  carriage  of  spent  fuel. 
Has  the  Department  developed  a  position  on  the  transportation  provisions  of  H.R.  1020? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  With  the  exception  of  H.R.  1174,  the  Administration  has  not  developed  a 
position  on  nuclear  waste  legislative  proposals  pending  in  the  Congress.  H.R.  1 174  is  the  bill  the 
Administration  submitted  to  the  Congress  to  provide  continued  funding  for  the  program. 
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WASTE  PACKAGES 


Mr.  Myers.  Please  describe  generally  the  status  of  our  efforts  to  design  waste  packages  and 
develop  multi-purpose  canisters  for  spent  nuclear  fuel.  Does  much  technical  research  and 
development  remain  in  this  area? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  Multi-Purpose  Canister  (MPQ  will  be  designed  to  meet  the  requirement 
for  storage,  transportation  and  eventually,  geologic  disposal  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  using  overpacks 
suitable  for  each  function.  Our  target  is  to  have  MPCs  available  in  the  marketplace  for  storage 
and  transportation  in  1998. 

We  will  award  one  or  more  design  contracts  for  the  MPC  later  this  spring.  In  1996,  we  will 
submit  our  request  for  design  certification  to  NRC  and  conduct  scale  model  testing.  We  expect  to 
have  approval  for  transportation  from  NRC  in  1997  and  for  storage  beginning  in  1998. 

In  parallel,  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  is  scheduled  to  be  issued  in  1996  supporting 
a  Record  of  Decision  for  deployment  of  the  technology. 

The  amount  of  technical  research  and  development  remaining  before  MPCs  are  available  to 
utilities  will  be  more  clearly  understood  by  the  Department  as  vendor  bids  for  the  MPC  subsystem 
contract  are  reviewed.  We  are  going  through  that  review  at  the  present  time. 


MULTI-PURPOSE  CANISTER  SYSTEM 


Mr.  Fazio.    DOE  was  expected  to  announce  the  award  of  the  multi-purpose  cask  contract  on 
March  15th.  What  is  the  status  of  that  award? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  In  response  to  requests  from  vendors,  the  period  for  preparation  of  proposals 
was  extended  by  10  weeks  to  November  7, 1994,  to  enable  the  bidders  to  provide  more  complete 
technical  and  cost  information  in  their  proposals.  The  program  has  stated  that  the  MPC 
subsystem  procurement  is  on  an  aggressive  schedule  but  it  is  still  anticipated  that  the  first  phase 
design  award(s)  will  be  made  later  this  spring. 


WASTE  ACCEPTANCE.  STORAGE  AND  TRANSPORTATION 


Mr.  Chapman.  There  are  four  nuclear  power  plants  in  Texas  (Comanche  Peak  1  &  2  and 
South  Texas  Project  1  &  2)  which  annually  generate  approximately  12.4  billion  kilowatt-hours  or 
5%  of  the  State's  electricity.  Ratepayers  in  the  State  of  Texas  have  contributed  over  $90  million 
into  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  to  pay  for  a  centralized  storage  facility  for  spent  nuclear  fuel.  What 
are  my  State's  electricity  consumers  getting  for  this  significant  expenditure? 
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Dr.  Dreyfiis.  Fortunately,  the  nuclear  utilities  located  within  the  State  of  Texas  do  not  have 
near-term  spent  fuel  storage  concerns.  Houston  Light  and  Power,  with  two  operating  reactors, 
has  sufficient  storage  capacity  for  the  life  of  the  plants;  Texas  Utilities,  also  with  two  operating 
reactors,  has  sufficient  capacity  until  the  year  2025.  The  $107  million  that  the  ratepayers  of  the 
State  of  Texas  have  contributed  to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  to  date  assure  them  of  continued 
progress  toward  determining  the  suitability  of  the  Yucca  Mountain  candidate  site  to  host  a 
geologic  repository  for  the  permanent  disposal  of  spent  nuclear  fuel. 

Specifically,  we  have  moved  forward  in  a  number  of  Yucca  Mountain  site  characterization 
areas  including  underground  excavation  activities,  drilling  and  trenching  studies,  and  collection  of 
data  in  environmental  programs.  Last  year,  we  finalized  our  site  suitability  evaluation  process, 
taking  into  account  the  input  we  received  from  stakeholders  and  oversight  bodies. 

This  year,  within  the  Exploratory  Studies  Facility,  we  will  continue  tunneling  and  the 
construction  of  three  testing  alcoves.  A  conveyor  system  for  the  Tunnel  Boring  Machine  to 
remove  rock  cuttings  fi'om  within  Yucca  Mountain  will  be  delivered.  We  will  develop  and  issue 
an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  notice  of  intent  for  the  proposed  repository  and  conduct 
public  scoping  meetings. 

Current  plans  include  a  target  date  for  an  evaluation  about  the  technical  suitability  of  the 
Yucca  Mountain  site  in  1998,  which  will  support  a  target  date  for  a  license  application  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in  2001,  receipt  of  Commission  construction  authorization  in 
2004,  and  receipt  of  a  Commission  license  for  the  initial  emplacement  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  in 
2010. 

In  addition,  we  are  also  developing  a  Multi-Purpose  Canister  (MFC)  that  is  intended  to  meet 
the  system  requirement  for  storage,  transportation,  and  eventually,  geologic  disposal  of  spent 
nuclear  fuel  overpacks  suitable  for  each  function.  Our  target  is  to  have  MFCs  available  in  the 
marketplace  for  storage  and  transportation  in  1998. 

Finally,  the  Administration  has  submitted  a  bill,  H.R.  1174,  that  seeks  to  ensure  an  adequate 
funding  profile  for  the  program  through  FY  1998,  at  which  time  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a 
recommendation  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  site.  It  is  imperative  we  get  access  to  those  dedicated 
funds,  with  Congressional  oversight. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  As  you  know,  the  Federal  government  made  a  commitment  to  accept  spent 
nuclear  fuel  from  commercial  nuclear  power  plants  for  storage  and  disposal  begiiming  in  1998.  It 
is  clear  that  a  permanent  repository  will  not  be  available  for  quite  some  time.  When  Secretary 
O'Leary  appeared  before  this  Subcommittee  last  week,  she  indicated  that  a  centralized  interim 
storage  facility  could  be  completed  within  24  to  36  months.  In  your  view,  is  this  an  achievable 
goal?  Would  such  a  facility  begin  accepting  spent  nuclear  fuel  by  the  1998  deadline? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.    If  a  site  is  designated  by  Congress  and  provisions  for  expedited  environmental 
documentation  and  nuclear  licensing  similar  to  those  contained  in  H.R.  1020  applied,  a  facility 
could  potentially  be  available  in  a  36-month  time  frame,  assuming  no  legal  challenges  to  the 
process  were  successful.  The  actual  construction  phase  of  an  interim  storage  facility  would 
require  24-36  months,  exclusive  of  any  specialized  transportation  facilities. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  Do  you  support  the  creation  of  a  centralized  interim  storage  facility  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  —  given  the  ideal  dry,  desert  environment  and  the  fact  that  Yucca  Mountain  may 
be  the  permanent  home  for  spent  nuclear  fuel,  thus  reducing  future  transportation  of  waste? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  With  the  exception  of  H.R.  1174,  the  Administration  has  not  developed  a 
position  on  nuclear  waste  legislative  proposals  pending  in  the  Congress.  H.R.  1174  is  the  bill  the 
Administration  submitted  to  the  Congress  to  allow  the  Department  to  access  the  funds  in  the 
Treasury  dedicated  to  this  purpose. 


Mr.  Chapman.  What  are  your  specific  plans  with  regard  to  a  centralized  interim  storage 
facility? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  Department  is  not  involved  in  any  interim  storage  facility  siting  activities. 
However,  the  Department  has  developed  several  conceptual  designs  for  a  monitored  retrievable 
storage  facility,  which  could  form  the  basis  of  a  detailed  design  for  a  license  application.  The 
Department  is  also  developing  the  technical  and  institutional  capability  for  acceptance  and 
transportation  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  from  reactors  to  an  interim  storage  facility  should  such  a 
facility  become  available. 


Mr.  Chapman.  As  you  indicated  in  your  testimony,  the  Administration  submitted  legislation 
last  month  which  authorizes  mandatory  funding  for  radioactive  waste  disposal  activities  in  fiscal 
years  1996  through  1998.  [FY  1996  -  $432  million;  FY  1997  -  $540  million;  and  FY  1998  -  $627 
million.]  The  proposed  offset  is  the  sale  of  the  U.S.  Enrichment  Corporation.  My  first  concern 
with  this  proposal  is  that  it  requires  an  authorization.  Second,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
authorizing  Committee  is  considering  using  the  offset  proposed  in  your  legislation,  the  U.S. 
Enrichment  Corporation,  to  fund  portions  of  the  Contract  With  America.  Can  you  comment  on 
this  situation? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  Administration's  position  is  to  use  the  net  proceeds  from  the  privatization 
of  the  U.S.  Enrichment  Corporation  for  the  civilian  nuclear  waste  program.  I  understand  that  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  voted  on  March  16,  1995,  to  apply  the  sale  of  the  assets  of  the 
Corporation  to  offset  direct  spending  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Secretary  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Committee  reiterating  our  need  for  those  proceeds  to  go  to  offeet  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund. 
The  Department  continues  to  advocate  funding  of  this  program  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund 
collections  outside  of  the  Government-wide  discretionary  cap  with  an  appropriate  of&et. 


Mr.  Chapman.  What  is  the  status  of  this  legislation? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  legislative  proposal  was  transmitted  to  Congress  on  February  27,  1995, 
and  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  8,  1995,  by  Mr.  Upton  as  H.R.  1174, 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Commerce  Committee.  The  Department's  position  continues  to  be 
to  pursue  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  Administration. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the  Administration's  proposed  legislation  only 
provides  funding  offsets  for  three  years.  What  happens  at  the  end  of  this  three  year  period? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  restructured  program  and  the  associated  funding  profile  through  fiscal  year 
2000  were  identified  in  the  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  Program  Plan  which  was 
issued  in  December  1994.  The  Administration  has  identified  budgetary  offeets  at  this  time  only 
for  fiscal  years  1996  through  1998,  related  to  the  sale  of  the  United  States  Enrichment 
Corporation.    By  FY  1998,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  determination  on  the  site  suitability. 

At  a  future  time,  we  plan  to  identify  additional  budgetary  offeets  that  would  compensate  for 
the  mandatory  appropriations  to  the  program  over  the  remainder  of  the  five-year  period. 


Mr.  Chapman.  Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  by  my  colleagues. 
Representatives  Upton  and  Townes,  to  authorize  the  Department  to  build  an  interim  storage 
facility  to  begin  accepting  fuel  by  January  1, 1998.  What  is  the  Administration's  position  with 
regard  to  this  bill? 

Dr.  Dreyfiis.  With  the  exception  of  H.R.  1174,  the  Administration  has  not  developed  a 
position  on  nuclear  waste  legislative  proposals  pending  in  the  Congress.  H.R.  1174  is  the  bill  the 
Administration  submitted  to  the  Congress  to  allow  the  Department  to  access  the  funds  in  the 
Treasury  dedicated  to  this  purpose. 


WASTE  ACCEPTANCE,  STORAGE  AND  TRANSPORTATION 


Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Recently  DOE  voluntarily  accepted  spent  nuclear  fuel  from  a  number  of 
research  reactors  in  Europe  on  an  interim  basis.  To  my  understanding,  DOE  had  no  legal 
obligation  to  accept  this  spent  fuel,  but  did  it  nonetheless.  Yet,  DOE  has  stated  it  will  only 
provide  interim  storage  of  nuclear  spent  fuel  from  commercial  nuclear  power  plants  if  Congress 
enacts  a  law  compelling  it  to  do  so.  Why  did  DOE  voluntarily  provide  interim  storage  for  spent 
fiiel  from  the  European  reactors,  but  not  American  reactors? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  Department's  acceptance  of  the  return  of  U.S.  origin  spent  fiiel  from 
research  reactors  for  storage  and  disposal  in  the  United  States  is  based  on  furtherance  of  our 
Nation's  long-standing  nuclear  weapons  nonproliferation  policy.  The  acceptance  of  this  fuel  will 
limit  the  availability  of  highly  enriched  uranium  that  could  potentially  be  used  to  produce  nuclear 
weapons.  We  believe  that  this  action  has  sent  a  clear  signal  to  other  nations  that  we  do  not 
sup{>ort  international  conmierce  in  nuclear  weapons  materials. 

This  policy  supports  the  Nation's  nonproliferation  goals  by  retrieving  such  spent  nuclear  fuel 
containing  U.S.  origin,  highly  enriched  uranium  and  by  encouraging  nations  hosting  these  reactors 
to  convert  them  to  low-enriched  fuel.  Specific  characteristics  and  amounts  of  all  of  these 
additional  wastes  are  not  yet  fully  evaluated,  although  preliminary  estimates  are  that  there  are 
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about  20  metric  tons  of  this  waste  which  will  be  accepted  into  the  United  States  waste 
management  system.  This  represents  less  than  0.1  per  cent  of  the  total  spent  nuclear  fuel 
generated  to  date  from  this  country's  commercial  nuclear  power  plants  or  approximately  the  same 
amount  generated  annually  fix)m  a  single  large  nuclear  power  plant. 


Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  DOE  has  stated  that  it  is  barred  by  law  from  accepting  nuclear  spent  fuel 
from  U.S.  commercial  nuclear  power  plants  on  an  interim  basis  (Secretary  O'Leary  said  this  at  a 
hearing  in  the  Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee  last  month.)  I  am  aware  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  forbids  co-siting  of  a  Monitored  Retrievable  Storage  (MRS)  facility  and  a  repository 
in  Nevada,  but  unaware  of  a  provision  that  bars  DOE  from  accepting  nuclear  spent  fiiel  on  an 
interim  basis  in  another  state.  In  fact,  section  135  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  specifically 
states  that  DOE  shall  provide  1,900  metric  tons  of  capacity  for  the  storage  of  spent  fiiel  from 
civilian  nuclear  power  reactors. 

Why  has  DOE  ignored  this  provision,  and  are  you  planning  on  providing  capacity  for  1,900 
metric  tons  of  spent  fuel  for  conmiercial  nuclear  power  plants? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  As  you  noted,  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  does  not  prohibit  the  siting  of  an 
interim  storage  facility  in  a  State  other  than  the  State  of  Nevada.  However,  to  date,  a  host  State 
for  an  interim  storage  facility  has  not  been  identified,  and  Section  145(b)  of  the  Nuclear  waste 
Policy  Act  prohibits  the  recommendation  of  such  a  site  by  the  Secretary  until  the  Secretary 
recommends  a  site  for  development  of  a  repository  to  the  President. 

Section  135  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  authorized  1,900  metric  tons  of  Federal  interim 
storage.  To  use  this  capacity,  users  must  have  met  criteria  established  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  and  entered  into  contracts  with  the  Department.  The  Act  required  that  such 
contracts  be  entered  into  not  later  than  January  1, 1990.  No  utility  ever  made  application  for  use 
of  this  capacity,  and  no  contracts  were  entered  into  before  the  provision  expired.  Consequently, 
the  Department  has  no  cunent  authority  nor  plans  to  provide  such  capacity. 


Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  legislation  introduced  by  Rep.  Upton  is  its 
potential  to  avoid  the  need  to  expand  on-site  interim  storage  capacity  at  scores  of  individual  sites 
across  the  country.  I  understand  that  H.R.  1020  relies  on  the  schedule  established  by  the 
Standard  Contract  for  an  interim  storage  facility.  I  question  whether  that  schedule  assures  the 
greatest  benefit  to  utility  customers.  As  you  know,  the  standard  contract  is  based  on  the  Oldest 
Fuel  First  (OFF)  principle.  Spent  fuel  would  be  accepted  from  the  oldest  plants  first,  regardless  if 
they  are  running  out  of  on-site  storage  capacity.  If  this  schedule  is  used  for  an  interim  storage 
facility,  we  may  fail  to  minimize  the  need  to  expand  on-site  storage  capacity.  Do  you  think  that 
the  acceptance  schedule  in  H.R.  1020  should  be  modified  to  assure  the  greatest  benefit  to  utility 
customers,  meaning  that  the  fewest  number  of  utilities  have  to  expand  their  on-site  storage 
capacity? 
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Dr.  Dreyfus.  As  you  note,  the  Standard  Contract  allocates  spent  fuel  acceptance  capacity  on 
the  "Oldest  Fuel  First"  basis.  The  resulting  mismatch  between  capacity  and  need  is  addressed  by 
another  provision  of  the  contract  which  allows  the  exchange  of  capacity  allocations  among 
purchasers.  Under  this  provision,  utilities  requiring  additional  storage  capacity  may  acquire  waste 
acceptance  capacity  allocation  from  other  utilities  with  surplus  storage  capacity,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Department.  To  facilitate  the  exchange  of  capacity  allocation,  the  Department  is 
developing  a  Delivery  Commitment  Schedule  Information  Network. 


Mr.  Frelinghuysen.   Assuming  H.R.  1020  were  law,  can  you  tell  me  how  many  sites  will  nm 
out  of  storage  capacity  before  repository  operation  that  would  not  run  out  of  capacity  if  the 
acceptance  schedule  was  based  on  need  rather  than  OFF?  (assume  the  interim  storage  facility  is 
operating  in  1998). 

Dr.  Dreyfus.    Based  only  on  need  rather  than  oldest  fuel  first,  the  rate  in  H.R.  1020  would  be 
sufficient  to  cover  all  overflow.  If  the  oldest  fuel  first  rule  were  pursued,  15  sites  would  require 
dry  storage  between  1998  and  2010. 


Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Another  key  question  related  to  H.R.  1020  is  the  acceptance  rate.  I 
understand  the  legislation  directs  DOE  to  accept  1,200  metric  tons  of  spent  fuel  in  1998,  1,200 
tons  in  1999,  2,000  in  2000  and  2001,  2,700  tons  in  2002,  and  3,000  tons  thereafter.  Assuming 
H.R.  1020  were  law,  can  DOE  accept  spent  fuel  at  this  rate? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  In  order  to  accept  spent  nuclear  fuel  at  this  rate,  the  Department  would  need  to 
fabricate,  distribute,  load,  and  transport  about  130  multi-purpose  canisters  (MFCs)  per  year  in 
1998  and  1999  and  over  200  MFCs  per  year  in  2000  and  beyond.  This  assumes  that  all  of  the 
spent  nuclear  fuel  would  be  loaded  in  large  MFCs.  Actually,  many  smaller  capacity  casks  would 
need  to  be  used  at  facilities  that  cannot  accommodate  large  MFCs. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Department  could  fabricate  this  many  MFCs,  and  their  corresponding 
transport  casks  and  storage  casks  in  the  first  few  years  of  operations.  The  cask  manufacturers, 
the  utilities,  and  the  Department  will  need  to  begin  with  limited  operations  in  the  early  years  and 
ramp-up  in  later  years  as  they  acquire  experience  and  develop  their  capabilities.  We  would,  of 
course,  explore  the  feasibility  of  options  to  utilize  currently-available  hardware  in  the  early  years. 
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Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Under  H.R.  1020,  DOE  is  directed  to  provide  interim  storage  for  nuclear 
spent  fuel  from  commercial  nuclear  power  plants  beginning  no  later  than  January  31,  1998. 
Assuming  H.R.  1020  becomes  law  this  year,  that  gives  DOE  over  two  years  to  construct  and 
license  an  interim  storage  facility.  Can  DOE  meet  this  schedule?  How  long  will  it  take  DOE  to 
construct  an  interim  storage  facility? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  If  a  site  is  designated  by  Congress  and  provisions  for  expedited  environmental 
documentation  and  nuclear  licensing  similar  to  those  contained  in  H.R.  1020  applied,  a  facility 
could  potentially  be  available  in  a  36-month  time  frame,  assuming  no  legal  challenges  to  the 
process  were  successful.  The  actual  construction  phase  of  an  interim  storage  facility  would 
require  24-36  months,  exclusive  of  any  specialized  transportation  facilities. 
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YUCCA  MOUNTAIN 


Mr.  Bevill.  On  several  occasions,  including  the  written  statement  of  Dr.  Cantlon  today,  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Technical  Review  Board  has  been  critical  of  DOE's  over-ambitious  deadlines  for 
reaching  milestones  at  Yucca  Mountain.  Having  visited  the  Yucca  Mountain  site,  I  am  troubled 
by  the  slow  progress  of  the  drilling,  and  by  the  never  ending  process  of  obtaining  all  the  necessary 
approvals  to  certify  the  efficacy  of  the  site.  Without  ambitious  deadlines,  how  do  we  encourage 
expediency,  and  guard  against  unnecessary  delay? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  On  a  project  of  this  complexity  and  magnitude,  explicit  targets  for 
accomplishment  must  be  established  and  progress  must  be  measured  against  predetermined 
schedules  and  costs.    I  agree  that  the  program  we  have  laid  out  in  the  Program  Plan  is  an 
ambitious  one,  but  I  also  believe  it  is  a  reasonable  one.  In  any  investigation,  new  information  may 
require  changes  in  future  targets.  Indeed,  unforeseen  developments  occur  in  any  long-term 
venture.  The  first  management  effort,  however,  should  be  to  set  realistic  targets  and  work  to 
meet  them. 


INTERIM  STORAGE 


Mr.  Bevill.  Dr.  Cantlon  also  notes  in  his  statement  that  the  long  term  implications  of  interim 
storage  at  reactor  sites  around  the  nation  have  not  been  addressed  by  DOE  or  the  utilities?  Aren't 
the  potential  hazardous  implications  of  75  high-level  radioactive  sites  spread  around  our  nation 
more  dangerous  than  those  posed  at  Yucca  Mountain? 

What  is  your  current  position  on  an  approach  to  temporary  storage? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRQ  has  concluded  that  spent  nuclear 
fuel  generated  in  reactor  can  be  stored  safely  without  significant  environmental  impacts  in  reactor 
facility  storage  pools  or  independent  spent  fuel  storage  installations  located  at  the  reactor  or 
away-from-reactor  sites.  The  NRC  further  concluded  that  the  spent  nuclear  fuel  could  be  stored 
safely  for  at  least  30  years  beyond  the  licensed  life  for  operation  of  the  reactor.  Six  utilities  in  five 
States  are  already  storing  spent  nuclear  fuel  in  on-site  dry  cask  storage  facilities. 

However,  there  is  a  strong  case  against  leaving  the  fuel  at  73  sites  in  34  States  for  several 
decades.  As  power  plants  complete  their  licensed  terms  and  shutdown,  we  will  have  dozens  of 
nuclear  facilities  operated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  spent  fuel  storage.  Sites  would  not  be 
decontaminated  and  decommissioned  until  all  of  the  spent  fuel  can  be  removed.  In  addition, 
although  the  fuel  assemblies  can  be  safely  stored  at  the  reactor  sites,  many  of  these  sites  are 
located  in  populated  areas  where  the  eventual  removal  of  the  fuel  could  become  more  difficult  as 
the  years  pass. 
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Mr.  Bevill.  Would  you  care  to  share  with  the  Committee  your  views  on  the  bills  recently 
introduced  by  Senator  Johnston  and  Rep.  Upton  which  propose  using  sites  in  Nevada  for 
monitored  retrievable  storage  facilities? 

Dr.  Dreyfus.  With  the  exception  of  H.R.  1174,  the  Administration  has  not  developed  a 
position  on  nuclear  waste  legislative  proposals  pending  in  the  Congress.  H.R.  1174  is  the  bill  the 
Administration  submitted  to  the  Congress  to  allow  the  Department  to  access  the  fiinds  in  the 
Treasury  dedicated  to  this  purpose. 

The  Department  will  maintain  readiness  to  develop  a  Federal  interim  central  storage  focility  if 
and  when  a  site  and  the  necessary  resources  are  made  available.  We  have  already  prepared  the 
necessary  implementation  plans  and  a  range  of  conceptual  designs  for  such  a  facility.  Because 
more  detailed  work  would  not  be  useful  until  a  specific  site  has  been  selected,  no  development 
work  is  included  in  the  current  plan.  Scheduling  and  budgeting  for  such  a  facility  must  await 
future  policy  determinations  as  well  as  resolution  of  the  siting  issue.  The  Department  is 
maintaining  a  readiness  cs^ability  to  respond  quickly  if  a  decision  is  made  to  proceed  with  a 
Federal  interim  central  storage  facility. 
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Statement  of  Daniel  A.  Dreyfus 

Director 

Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management 

Department  of  Energy 

FY  1996  Appropriations  Hearings 


I  am  Daniel  A.  Dreyfus,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  Office  of  Civilian 
Radioactive  Waste  Management.    I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
discuss  our  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  request  and  the  new  program  approach  for  the  civilian 
radioactive  waste  management  program,  which  provides  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the 
budget  request. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  created  the  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste 
Management  within  the  Department  of  Energy  to  develop  a  system  to  accept,  transport, 
store,  and  permanently  dispose  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  from  commercial  utilities.    To  pay  for 
the  system,  the  Act  established  a  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  financed  by  producers  of  nuclear- 
generated  electricity.    A  presidential  decision  in  1985  directed  that  the  system  also  provide 
for  the  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes  resulting  from  atomic  energy  defense  activities.    The 
Federal  government  is  responsible  for  paying  that  portion  of  the  program's  costs  associated 
with  the  disposal  of  defense-related  waste. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  made  significant  progress  in  the  Civilian  Radioactive 
Waste  Management  Program  since  I  last  appeared  before  you.    Last  year,  we  proposed  a 
restructured  program  and  a  full  funding  profile  that  would  permit  us  to  meet  the  policy  goals 
set  by  Congress  in  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act.    I  appreciated  your  support  for  that 
proposal  in  the  FY  1995  appropriation.    In  FY  1995,  the  Congress  provided  $522.2  million 
for  the  program,  which  represented  an  increase  of  $142.2  million  over  the  FY  1994  funding 
level  of  $380  million.    We  are  moving  forward  with  the  initiatives  that  we  proposed  with  that 
budget. 

When  we  implemented  the  new  program  approach  in  late  1994,  a  rigorous  cost  and  schedule 
performance  measurement  system  was  established  to  track  progress  against  the  metrics  of  the 
program  approach.    To  date,  the  program  has  accomplished  nearly  90  percent  of  its 
scheduled  work  within  the  budget  for  that  work. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  a  moment  to  recognize  that  this  program  is  frequently  under  fire  for 
lack  of  progress.    In  the  two  years  that  Secretary  of  Energy  Hazel  O'Leary  and  I  have 
worked  under  this  Administration,  we  have  made  progress  in  a  number  of  areas  including 
progress  on  Yucca  Mountain  scientific  investigations  (including  underground  excavation 
activities,  drilling  and  trenching  studies,  and  collection  of  data  in  environmental  programs) 
and  multi-purpose  canister  development.    Additionally,  despite  significantly  increased  project 
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funding  (almost  all  of  which  has  been  designated  for  Yucca  Mountain  site  characterization 
activities),  program  management  costs  have  remained  relatively  flat. 

THE  PROGRAM  APPROACH 

We  have  defined  two  major  projects,  or  "business  centers"  within  the  program  -  the  Yucca 
Mountain  Site  Characterization  project  and  the  Waste  Acceptance,  Storage  and 
Transportation  project.    We  have  also  created  a  management  component  for  the  program  that 
provides  integration,  planning,  and  support  to  the  Director  and  the  projects.    We  have 
defined  our  goals,  and  we  have  laid  a  course  to  meet  them. 

The  new  approach  is  described  in  detail  in  the  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management 
Program  Plan  which  we  issued  in  December  1994. 

A  major  objective  of  the  new  approach  is  to  begin  to  make  definitive  statements  as  early  as 
possible  about  the  suitability  of  the  Yucca  Mountain  site  to  host  a  geologic  repository: 

•  By  1998,  we  will  complete  evaluation  of  whether  the  Yucca  Mountain  site  is 
technically  suitable  for  development  as  a  geologic  repository; 

•  In  2000,  if  the  site  is  found  suitable,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  will  deliver  a  statutory 
Site  Recommendation  Report  and  Environmental  Impact  Statement  to  the  President; 

•  In  2001,  the  Department  of  Energy  will  submit  a  license  application  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission;  and 

•  2010  remains  our  target  for  emplacing  waste  into  a  geologic  repository. 

To  confront  the  issue  of  waste  acceptance,  the  new  approach  enables  us  to: 

•  provide  to  the  marketplace,  by  1998,  a  new  generation  of  technology  -  the  multi- 
purpose canister-based  system  -  for  at-reactor  or  off-site  storage,  transportation,  and 
ultimately,  disposal  of  spent  nuclear  fuel;  and 

•  prepare  for  the  orderly  transportation  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  from  reactor  sites  to 
centralized  storage. 

We  will  support  the  Administration  and  Congress  with  information  and  expert  advice 
concerning  the  pending  legislation,  and  we  have  the  managerial  capability  to  implement  any 
new  mission  we  are  given. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  overall  FY  1996  budget  request  for  the  program  is  $630.0  million,  which  includes 
$431.6  million  in  mandatory  funding  and  $198.4  million  from  the  Defense  Nuclear  Waste 
Disposal  appropriation.    This  represents  an  increase  of  $107.8  million  over  the  FY  1995 
appropriation  of  $522.2  million,  which  included  $392.8  million  from  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Fund  and  $129.4  million  from  the  Defense  Nuclear  Waste  Disposal  appropriation.    In 
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addition,  $0.7  million  is  requested  for  the  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Research  and 
Development  (R&D)  program,  which  is  funded  from  the  Energy  Supply  R&D  appropriation. 


THE  NEW  FUNDING  APPROACH 

To  support  the  budget  request,  the  Administration  has  proposed  a  new  funding  initiative. 
Addressing  the  funding  mechanism  for  this  program  has  been  an  exceedingly  challenging 
task.    This  Administration  has  worked  very  hard  to  craft  a  proposal  that  provides  sufficient 
resources  to  implement  the  new  program  approach  and  meets  the  necessary  budgetary 
requirements. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  as  provided  in  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act,  the  civilian  portion  of  the 
radioactive  waste  management  program  is  funded  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  program  through 
the  collection  of  a  fee  on  the  commercial  generation  of  nuclear  power  into  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Fund.    In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  provides  funding  to  the  program  for  the  share  of 
costs  related  to  the  disposal  of  defense-related  high-level  waste  through  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Waste  Disposal  appropriation. 

Under  the  existing  funding  approach,  annual  appropriations  to  the  program  from  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund  are  considered  to  be  discretionary  appropriations.    Despite  the  fact  that  the 
ratepayers  of  nuclear  utilities  have  been  paying  substantially  more  than  the  annual 
appropriated  requests,  the  program  must  compete  against  other  Departmental  programs  for  a 
share  of  the  Department's  allocation  within  the  Federal  Government's  discretionary 
appropriations  cap.    Effectively,  the  surplus  of  the  revenues  has  been  used  each  year  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit.    With  the  increasing  pressure  to  reduce  discretionary 
spending,  it  is  vitally  important  that  we  change  the  mechanism  for  funding  the  program.    It 
will  be  difficult  to  continue  to  support  the  new  program  approach  under  the  current  budget 
caps.    We  must  move  forward  on  finding  a  long-term  solution  to  our  funding  difficulties, 
which  will  grow  more  severe  with  time. 

A  legislative  proposal  was  submitted  to  Congress  on  February  27,  1995  which  authorizes 
mandatory  funding  for  the  program.    Under  this  authorization,  mandatory  funding  would  be 
made  available  to  the  program  in  Fiscal  Years  1996-1998  for  radioactive  waste  disposal 
activities: 

FY  1996  $432  million 

FY  1997  $540  million 

FY  1998  $627  million 

In  addition  to  these  mandatory  amounts,  funding  would  continue  to  be  requested  from  the 
Defense  Nuclear  Waste  Disposal  appropriation. 
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The  Administration's  funding  proposal  addresses  two  of  the  principal  concerns  with  our 
funding  proposal  submitted  last  year.    We  have  identified  a  viable  long-term  offset  for 
budgetary  scorekeeping  purposes  by  additional  Treasury  receipts  associated  with  the  sale  of 
the  U.S.  Enrichment  Corporation.    In  addition,  the  proposal  also  includes  a  provision  that 
allows  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  provide  limitations  and/or  direction  to  the  funding  of 
the  program. 

This  approach  is  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act, which  stipulated 
that  the  program  was  to  be  self-fmanced  by  the  owners  and  generators  of  spent  nuclear  fuel 
and  high-level  waste.    Implementation  of  this  proposal  would  provide  the  necessary  funding 
to  maintain  the  milestones  for  the  scientific  and  technical  investigation  of  Yucca  Mountain 
and  to  develop  advanced  technologies  for  near-term  storage,  in  accordance  with  the  new 
program  approach. 

YUCCA  MOUNTAIN  SITE  CHARACTERIZATION  PROJECT 

The  FY  1996  budget  request  for  the  Yucca  Mountain  Site  Characterization  Project  is 
$472.1  million,  compared  to  $375.3  million  in  FY  1995.    This  represents  an  increase  of 
$96.8  million,  nearly  all  of  the  total  program  increase  we  are  requesting.    The  proposed 
funding  supports  construction  of  the  25-foot  diameter  Exploratory  Studies  Facility,  which  is 
the  primary  facility  for  underground  investigations  at  the  site;  and  operation  of  the  25-foot 
mnnel  boring  machine  at  a  rate  of  three  shifts  per  day,  five  days  per  week.    It  also  supports 
ongoing  surface-based  testing  activities,  which  include  an  active  drilling  program  and 
scientific  studies.    These  activities  will  result  in  substantial  progress  toward  a  determination 
of  site  suitability. 

Overview  of  Yucca  Mountain  Site  Characterization  Activities 

The  scientific  and  technical  investigations  of  the  refocused  Yucca  Mountain  Site 
Characterization  project  are  intended  to  gather  and  analyze  data  to  evaluate  whether  the  site 
is  suitable  for  development  of  the  Nation's  first  geologic  repository,  and  to  support  the 
preparation  of  the  required  regulatory  documents.    These  activities  are  presented  in  terms  of 
the  following  major  product  areas  required  to  meet  the  near-term  goals  of  the  new  program 
approach:  (1)  evaluating  the  technical  suitability  of  the  proposed  site;  (2)  preparing  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  in  accordance  with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act; 
and  if  the  site  is  deemed  suitable,  (3)  preparing  and  submitting  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  a  license  application  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a  geologic  repository. 

The  previous  approach  to  site  characterization  called  for  extensive  testing,  as  described  in  the 
Site  Characterization  Plan  for  Yucca  Mountain  (issued  in  1988),  and  assumed  that  most 
studies  described  in  the  Plan  would  need  to  be  completed  to  support  a  decision  on  site 
suitability.  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  activities,  and  resolution  of  licensing  and 
repository  design  issues.    This  approach  made  little  or  no  distinction  between  tests  required 
to  evaluate  the  suitability  of  the  site  or  "predict"  the  long-term  performance  of  the 
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repository,  and  those  required  to  confirm  the  adequacy  of  the  predictions  and  the  long-term 
safety  of  a  repository. 

Our  current  approach  makes  this  distinction,  which  permits  a  logical  phasing  of  tests  and 
definition  of  key  interim  milestones  leading  to  an  earlier  evaluation  of  whether  Yucca 
Mountain  appears  to  be  a  suitable  site.    It  allows  us  to  preserve  the  schedule  for  completing 
an  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  and  for  licensing,  constructing,  and  operating  the 
repository  if  the  site  is  found  suitable. 

Current  plans  include  a  target  date  for  an  evaluation  about  the  technical  suitability  of  the 
Yucca  Mountain  site  in  1998,  which  will  support  a  target  date  for  a  license  application  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in  2001,  receipt  of  Commission  construction  authorization 
in  2004,  and  receipt  of  a  Commission  license  for  the  initial  emplacement  of  spent  nuclear 
fuel  in  2010. 

Key  components  of  the  scientific  and  technical  investigations  include  surface  and  subsurface 
testing,  technical  data  synthesis  and  analysis,  and  the  analysis  of  environmental  and 
socioeconomic  impacts  of  a  geologic  repository.    Surface-based  studies  have  been  conducted 
for  many  years.    These  investigations  provided  the  basis  for  the  decision  to  pursue  more 
costly  underground  investigation,  which  is  essential  for  evaluating  the  suitability  of  the  site. 
Underground  investigations  require  the  construction  of  an  underground  Exploratory  Smdies 
Facility,  which  will  provide  access  for  direct  observation  of  geologic  conditions  and  for 
underground  testing  needed  to  evaluate  the  site.  The  underground  investigations  will  be 
conducted  in  parallel  with  continuing  surface-based  testing  to  gather  the  required  data  to 
support  the  program's  objectives.    These  investigations  and  the  analytical  and  regulatory 
activities  which  they  support  represent  the  majority  of  the  Yucca  Mountain  Site 
Characterization  project's  work  in  the  coming  years. 

Before  I  discuss  the  details  of  our  planned  FY  1996  activities,  I'd  like  to  review  our 
accomplishments  in  FY  1994  when  we  were  still  operating  under  funding  constraints.    I  will 
then  indicate  how  we  restructured  and  began  implementing  the  new  program  approach  when 
we  received  the  increased  funding  in  FY  1995. 

FY  1994  Accomplishments 

Site  Suitability 

Development,  in  1994,  of  a  functional  and  defensible  process  for  evaluating  the  suitability  of 
the  Yucca  Mountain  site  was  fundamental  to  the  implementation  of  the  program  approach. 
The  process  was  developed  with  stakeholder  input.    It  was  intended  to  accelerate  key 
evaluations,  establish  near-  and  long-term  milestones  to  measure  sequential  progress  toward 
achieving  the  program's  objectives,  and  involve  stakeholders  more  directly  in  the  program's 
decisions. 
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The  resultant  approach  to  our  site  suitability  evaluation  recognizes  that  there  is  a  single 
technical  program  to  support  multiple  end-users,  and  clearly  separates  the  Department's  site 
suitability  evaluations  from  regulatory  interactions  with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
related  to  licensing.    The  approach  allows  program  resources  to  be  focused  sequentially,  and 
more  effectively,  on  the  respective  topics.    The  evaluation  approach  will  use  appropriately 
conservative  or  bounding  assumptions  about  site  conditions  and  processes  to  evaluate  the 
suitability  of  the  site.    These  bounding  assumptions  may  be  reexamined  in  the  license 
application,  when  additional  site  characterization  data  and  more  refined  models  are  available. 

During  1994,  exploration  and  scientific  investigations  proceeded.    We  received,  assembled, 
inspected,  and  moved  the  Tunnel  Boring  Machine  into  its  200- foot  starter  tunnel  and  initiated 
excavation  of  the  Exploratory  Smdies  Facility.    A  testing  alcove  was  constructed  off  the 
starter  mnnel,  and  air  flow,  hydrochemical,  and  construction  effects  tests  were  initiated. 
These  tests  are  intended  to  gather  data  on  the  potential  movement  of  radionuclides  from  the 
repository  and  on  the  effects  of  Exploratory  Studies  Facility  and  repository  construction  on 
the  surrounding  rock.    The  design  work  required  to  excavate  the  North  Ramp  of  the 
Exploratory  Studies  Facility  from  the  surface  to  the  level  of  the  proposed  repository  was  also 
completed,  based  in  part  on  information  developed  from  the  geologic  drilling  program. 

The  surface-based  testing  program  advanced  on  a  number  of  fronts.    We  completed  drilling 
two  deep  boreholes  to  gather  data  on  rock  characteristics  and  hydrologic  parameters  in  the 
rock  layers  above  the  water  table  beneath  Yucca  Mountain.    Air  was  pumped  into  these 
boreholes  to  characterize  airflow  in  fractures  and  rocks  through  which  radionuclides  could  be 
transported. 

We  drilled  two  deep  boreholes  along  the  planned  main  tunnel  of  the  Exploratory  Smdies 
Facility  and  completed  construction  of  the  drill  pad  for  a  third  borehole.    The  data  on  the 
mechanical  properties  of  the  rock  obtained  from  core  samples  from  these  boreholes,  together 
with  core  from  other  boreholes,  will  enable  us  to  complete  the  next  phases  of  the  Exploratory 
Studies  Facility.    In  addition,  the  samples  taken  from  these  boreholes  are  being  used  to  create 
a  credible  three-dimensional  geologic  model  of  the  site  that  is  required  to  determine  the 
suitability  of  the  site  and  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  geologic  repository  at  this  location. 

We  conducted  laboratory  tests  to  characterize  the  environmental  responses  to  waste  emplaced 
in  the  repository,  and  in  particular,  the  heat  that  waste  will  emit.    We  drilled  shallow 
boreholes  to  obtain  data  to  evaluate  faults  and  other  subsurface  geologic  feamres  at  and  near 
Yucca  Mountain.    We  also  completed  numerous  trenches  and  soil  pits  to  evaluate  seismic  and 
volcanic  hazards  based  on  past  geologic  dismrbances. 

Performance  assessment  also  continued.    This  is  a  methodology  that  applies  data  from  field 
testing  to  computer  models  of  natural  and  engineered  processes  to  predict  future  performance 
of  the  repository .    Performance  assessments  provide  a  basis  to  focus  testing  on  the  key 
uncertainties  that  affect  site  performance  and  will  help  to  eliminate  unnecessary  tests. 
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National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

A  substantial  amount  of  the  environmental  data  that  will  be  needed  for  the  Repository 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  already  exists  through  ongoing,  environmental  impact 
monitoring,  data-collection  programs.    These  programs  gathered  data  in  FY  1994  on  the  air 
quality  and  meteorology  at  the  site,  terrestrial  ecosystems,  cultural  resources,  regional  water 
quality  and  quantity,  radiological  monitoring,  and  regional  socioeconomics.    FY  1994 
activities  also  included  planning  and  preparation  for  the  first  major  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  milestone,  initiating  the  scoping  process  for  the  repository  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  in  FY  1995. 

Licensing 

Licensing  activities  seek  early  resolution  of  technical  issues  to  facilitate  the  timely  review  of 
a  potential  license  application  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.    We  submitted  the 
first  of  a  series  of  three  topical  reports  on  seismic  hazard  evaluation  and  design  to  the 
Coimnission  and  provided  the  Commission  with  additional  information  for  their  review  of 
our  topical  report  on  extreme  erosion. 

To  support  licensing  interactions  the  design  of  the  repository  and  waste  package  proceeded. 
The  repository  design  activities  provide  a  basis  for  evaluating  site  performance  and  help 
ensure  that  construction  of  the  Exploratory  Studies  Facility  will  not  adversely  affect  the  use 
of  the  site  for  a  repository.    The  waste  package  design  effort  includes  the  concept  evaluation, 
mechanical  and  thermal  design  work,  and  materials  testing  and  evaluations.    The  goal  is  to 
develop  a  waste  package  with  a  mean  lifetime  well  in  excess  of  1,000  years. 

Payments  to  Units  of  Government 

Section  116  (c)(1)  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes  funding  for 
participation  and  oversight  activities  to  be  conducted  by  the  State  of  Nevada  and  affected 
units  of  local  government.    For  FY  1994,  pursuant  to  the  appropriation  language  for  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Fund,  $5.5  million  was  provided  to  the  State  of  Nevada  and  $7.0  million  was 
provided  to  affected  units  of  local  government  for  these  activities.    Funding  of  $3.7  million 
was  provided  to  the  University  of  Nevada  System  to  conduct  infrastructure  shadies  and  other 
research  and  development  work. 

In  addition,  Section  116  (c)(3)  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes 
funding  for  Payments-Equal-to-Taxes  (PETT)  to  affected  units  of  government  in  amounts 
consistent  with  tax  payments  if  the  unit  of  government  were  permitted  to  tax  site 
characterization  and  repository  activities.    In  July,  1994,  a  settlement  was  reached  between 
Nye  County,  Nevada  and  the  Department  for  all  arrearage  of  PETT  liabilities  from 
May  28,  1986  through  June  30,  1992.  The  settlement  establishes  the  PETT  liability  for  this 
period  to  be  $12.5  million.    The  settlement  also  establishes  the  PETT  liability  for  tax  years 
1993  through  1999  to  be  $25.4  million.    In  FY  1994,  we  made  the  following  PETT 
payments:  $204,517  to  the  State  of  Nevada;  $4.4  million  to  Nye  County,  NV;  $81,648  to 
Clark  County,  NV;  $2,028  to  Esmeralda  County,  NV;  $4,209  to  Lincoln  County,  NV;  and 
$14,330  to  Inyo  County,  CA. 
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FY  1995  Activities 

The  FY  1995  funding  level  of  $375.3  million  that  was  appropriated  for  the  Yucca  Mountain 
Site  Characterization  project  supported  implementation  of  the  refocused  site  characterization 
program  included  in  the  program  approach. 

Site  Suitability 

We  finalized  our  site  suitability  evaluation  process  on  December  2,  1994,  taking  into  account 
the  input  we  received  from  stakeholders  and  oversight  bodies.  We  have  begun 
implementation  and  are  proceeding  towards  our  first  key  milestone.  This  milestone  includes 
five  evaluations  by  the  Program  Director  (i.e.,  higher-level  findings)  with  respect  to  the 
surface  characteristics  of  the  site  related  to  the  availability  of  acceptable  locations  for  surface 
facilities,  the  acceptability  of  hydrologic  conditions  for  repository  construction  and  operation, 
and  the  potential  for  extreme  erosion  to  affect  repository  performance  after  closure. 

We  expect  to  continue  surface -based  testing  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  FY  1994. 
Drilling  activities  will  include  drilling  one  deep  unsaturated-zone  borehole  and  two  other 
boreholes  to  provide  additional  information  on  rock  characteristics  for  potential  repository 
design. 

Elsewhere,  to  improve  the  cost-effectiveness  of  our  program,  we  will  emphasize  testing  and 
monitoring  in  existing  boreholes.    We  are  conducting  major  geophysical  surveys  to  detect 
faults  and  fracture  zones  beneath  Yucca  Mountain  and  surrounding  areas  at  depths  of 
between  one  and  12.5  miles.    These  tests  will  help  us  complete  a  three-dimensional  picture 
of  the  Yucca  Mountain  site  and  limit  the  need  for  additional  drilling  and  underground 
exploration. 

Within  the  Exploratory  Studies  Facility,  we  will  continue  nanneling  and  the  construction  of 
three  testing  alcoves.    A  conveyor  system  for  the  Tunnel  Boring  Machine  to  remove  rock 
cuttings  from  within  Yucca  Mountain  will  be  delivered.    We  will  ensure  that  construction 
activities  do  not  interfere  with  our  primary  mission  to  characterize  the  site.    The  tests 
conducted  within  the  Exploratory  Studies  Facility  and  existing  boreholes  will  help  us 
characterize  the  pathways  that  radionuclides  could  take  to  the  accessible  environment  as  part 
of  the  development  and  validation  of  the  waste  management  strategy. 

Waste  package  design  activities  will  focus  on  multi-purpose  canister  and  other  multi-barrier 
design  concepts  for  spent  nuclear  fuel  and  defense-related  high-level  radioactive  waste.    As 
part  of  our  approach,  we  will  evaluate  every  investigation  in  our  technical  program  to  ensure 
that  it  is  contributing  to  the  needs  of  our  suitability  and  licensing  activities. 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

The  major  activities  planned  for  FY  1995  include  the  development  and  issuance  of  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  Notice  of  Intent,  conduct  of  public  scoping  meetings,  and 
collection  and  categorization  of  all  public  comments  received.    The  Notice  of  Intent,  which  is 
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published  in  the  Federal  Register,  will  serve  as  the  Department's  public  announcement  that 
the  Department  intends  to  initiate  development  of  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  a 
potential  repository  at  Yucca  Mountain,  and  will  include  a  schedule  for  the  public  scoping 
meetings.    Planning  for  development  of  a  preliminary  draft  Repository  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  Implementation  Plan  will  be  conducted  in  the  latter  part  of  FY  1995.    This  will 
include  developing  an  annotated  outline  for  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  as  well 
as  categorizing  the  comments  received  by  the  Department  during  the  scoping  process. 
Proposed  responses  to  these  comments  will  be  developed. 

Licensing 

We  will  complete  the  next  revision  of  our  repository  License  Application  Annotated  Outline 
and  issue  it  as  a  Department  document  for  the  first  time.    This  document  is  the  basis  for  our 
ongoing  communication  with  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  staff  to  ensure  that  the  license 
application  process  meets  Commission  requirements.    In  addition,  we  will  submit  two  Site 
Characterization  Progress  Reports  to  update  the  Commission  on  the  status  of  our  testing 
program  as  well  as  planned  revisions.    We  will  also  submit  our  responses  to  the  Commission 
staff's  questions  and  comments  from  its  review  of  our  topical  report  on  Extreme  Erosion  and 
will  submit  the  second  in  our  series  of  three  topical  reports  on  Seismic  Hazards  Assessment 
methodology. 

Work  will  also  continue  on  the  Licensing  Support  System  (LSS),  a  computer-based  document 
storage  and  retrieval  system  which  will  be  used  by  the  Commission  and  interested  parties  in 
the  licensing  proceedings  before  the  Commission.    In  January  1995,  the  LSS  Working  Group 
transmitted  their  final  report  documenting  the  conclusions  and  recommendation  generated 
during  a  five-month  review  and  evaluation  of  development  options.    The  recommendations 
contained  in  this  report  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  future  LSS  development  activities. 

FY  1996  Activities 

Site  Suitability 

During  FY  1996,  we  will  continue  implementation  of  the  site  suitability  evaluation.    Data 
obtained  through  surface-based  testing  and  testing  conducted  in  the  Exploratory  Smdies 
Facility  during  FY  1995  will  be  used  as  input  for  our  evaluation  of  the  compatibility  of  the 
rock  at  the  site  with  construction  and  operation  of  the  proposed  repository.    Technical  reports 
on  tectonics,  geochemistry,  and  rock  characteristics  will  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  peer  review.    We  will  continue  collecting  and  analyzing 
data  to  support  the  preparation  of  the  technical  reports  on  natural  resources,  geohydrology, 
and  operational  radiological  safety. 

In  FY  1996,  the  Tunnel  Boring  Machine  will  complete  the  North  Ramp  and  begin  excavation 
of  the  main  drift  within  the  Exploratory  Studies  Facility.  The  Topopah  Spring  formation,  in 
which  the  repository  would  be  located,  will  be  penetrated  for  direct  observation.  Access  will 
be  provided  for  three  additional  scientific  testing  alcoves,  bringing  the  total  to  six.  The  first 
drift  into  the  Ghost  Dance  fault,  a  potentially  significant  geologic  feature  of  the  repository 
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setting,  will  be  completed.    Observation  of  the  fault  at  that  depth  will  provide  vital 
information  on  the  structural  and  hydrologic  attributes  of  the  site,  which  will  help  determine, 
among  other  things,  whether  the  fault  may  provide  a  preferential  flowpath  for  water.    Testing 
will  be  conducted  in  the  alcoves  to  obtain  thermal,  hydrological,  and  geochemical  data. 
These  efforts  will  begin  to  resolve  some  major  uncertainties  about  repository  design  and 
long-term  behavior. 

We  will  continue  an  active  surface-based  drilling  program.    Drilling  activities  will  include 
drilling  one  borehole  to  the  level  of  the  water  table  to  provide  hydrological  and  geological 
information  from  both  the  saturated  and  unsamrated  zones  at  the  Yucca  Mountain  site, 
another  borehole  to  provide  additional  information  on  rock  characteristics,  one  deep 
geological  borehole  to  aid  our  geophysical  investigations,  four  boreholes  to  support  design  of 
the  Exploratory  Studies  Facility,  and  three  boreholes  to  provide  information  on  previous 
volcanic  activity  at  Yucca  Mountain. 

Design  activities  will  focus  on  the  physical  interfaces  between  the  waste  package  and  multi- 
purpose canister,  and  other  multi-barrier  design  concepts  for  spent  nuclear  fuel  and  defense- 
related  high-level  radioactive  waste.    Characterization  of  waste  forms  and  materials  testing 
will  continue  in  limited  scope  to  support  the  waste  package  design  concept  and  will  be  used 
to  refine  predictive  performance  models  required  to  evaluate  site  suitability. 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act  activities  in  FY  1996  will  include  completion  of  the 
Repository  Environmental  Impact  Statement  Implementation  Plan.    This  plan  will  discuss, 
among  other  things,  the  proposed  scope  and  content  of  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement. 
It  will  respond  to  Environmental  Impact  Statement  scoping  comments  and  summarize  issues 
raised  during  the  scoping  process.    Ongoing  environmental  monitoring  and  preparation  of 
baseline  reports  on  air  quality,  radiological  background,  terrestrial  ecosystems,  archeological 
surveys,  and  water  quality  and  quantity  will  continue.    Environmental  data  collection 
required  as  part  of  the  scoping  process  will  be  initiated.    We  will  prepare  preliminary  drafts 
of  various  chapters  for  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  and  conduct  a  smdy  of  potential 
transportation  routes  within  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Licensing 

Our  license  application  annotated  outline  process  will  be  fully  implemented  early  in  FY  1996 
to  create  a  comprehensive  list  of  information  needs  for  licensing  to  support  annual  and  long- 
range  planning.    We  will  submit  our  first  revision  of  the  Annotated  Outline,  which  will 
include  updates  of  all  chapters  using  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's  final  Format  and 
Content  Regulatory  Guide  for  the  license  application  and  the  guidance  provided  in  their 
License  Application  Review  Plan.    All  chapters  will  be  updated  to  incorporate  FY  1995 
results  from  site  characterization,  design,  and  performance  assessment  activities  and  to  re- 
evaluate information  needs  based  on  the  preliminary  results.    In  addition,  the  Commission's 
comments  on  previous  License  Application  Annotated  Outline  revisions  will  be  incorporated, 
as  appropriate.    This  revision  of  the  Annotated  Outline  will  present  a  licensing  strategy  that 
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is  consistent  with  our  program  approach.    It  will  indicate  how  we  plan  to  support  a 
reasonable  assurance  finding  by  the  Commission  relative  to  compliance  with  their  subsystem 
and  total  system  performance  objectives  and  other  technical  criteria. 

To  resolve  technical  issues  with  Commission  staff,  we  will  submit  two  topical  reports.    One 
will  describe  a  methodology  for  demonstrating  compliance  with  the  Commission's 
requirements  for  groundwater  travel  time.    The  other  will  be  the  last  of  a  series  of  three 
topical  reports  that  describe  the  basis,  methodology,  and  analysis  for  determining  safe 
seismic  designs.    In  addition,  expert  judgment  smdies  on  volcanism  will  be  combined  and 
integrated  to  provide  information  to  evaluate  the  probability  of  volcanic  disruption  of  the 
repository. 

To  ensure  cost-effective  implementation  of  our  requirements  to  develop  the  Licensing 
Support  System  (LSS),  in  time  to  allow  certification  by  the  Commission  and  availability  for 
use  by  Commission  staff  and  other  parties  in  reviewing  our  license  application,  an  Analysis 
of  Benefits  and  Costs  will  be  conducted.    This  analysis  will  be  used  to  determine  whether  the 
LSS  should  be  developed  in-house  or  purchased  on  the  open  market.    In  addition  to 
surveying  the  market  for  existing  software  products,  this  evaluation  will  consider  the  use  of 
the  Records  Data  Management  System  which  has  been  developed  as  part  of  the  existing 
information  resources  management  system.    Our  current  plan  calls  for  the  procurement  of  an 
independent  contractor  to  conduct  the  analysis,  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
FY  1996. 

WASTE  ACCEPTANCE,  STORAGE  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

The  FY  1996  budget  request  for  Waste  Acceptance,  Storage  and  Transportation  is 
$61.6  million,  compared  to  $57.0  million  in  FY  1995.    This  represents  an  increase  of 
$4.6  million.    This  category  includes  three  line  items  from  the  Congressional  Budget 
submission:  Monitored  Retrievable  Storage,  Transportation  System  and  Waste  Acceptance. 
The  request  for  Monitored  Retrievable  Storage,  $27.4  million,  is  level  with  the  FY  1995 
budget  appropriation.    The  request  for  Transportation  activities  is  $26.6  million,  compared  to 
$23.6  million  in  FY  1995.    The  request  for  Waste  Acceptance  is  $7.6  million,  compared  to 
$6  million  in  FY  1995. 

The  major  activity  during  FY  1996  will  be  continued  development  of  the  multi-purpose 
canister-based  system.    Funding  will  also  support  development  of  high-capacity  legal-weight 
truck  casks,  continuing  contractual  interactions  with  nuclear  utilities,  and  institutional 
activities  to  support  implementation  of  the  transportation  subsystem. 

Before  I  present  the  details  of  our  planned  FY  1996  activities  for  Waste  Acceptance,  Storage 
and  Transportation,  I'd  like  to  discuss  our  accomplishments  for  FY  1994  and  highlights  for 
FY  1995. 
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FY  1994  Accomplishments 

Waste  Acceptance 

In  May  1994,  the  Department  issued  a  Notice  of  Inquiry  to  elicit  the  views  of  affected  parties 
on  (1)  the  Department's  preliminary  view  that  it  does  not  have  a  statutory  obligation  to 
accept  spent  nuclear  fuel  in  1998  in  the  absence  of  an  operational  repository  or  a  suitable 
storage  facility  constructed  under  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982,  as  amended;  (2)  the 
need  for  an  interim,  away-from-reactor  storage  facility  prior  to  repository  operations;  and 
(3)  options  for  offsetting,  through  the  use  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund,  a  portion  of  the 
financial  burden  that  may  be  incurred  by  utilities  in  continuing  to  store  spent  nuclear  fuel  at 
reactor  sites  beyond  1998.    We  received  and  reviewed  more  than  1,100  comments  in 
response  to  the  Notice  of  Inquiry. 

Storage 

In  June  1994,  we  issued  a  request  for  proposal  for  the  design  of  a  multi-purpose  canister- 
based  system,  in  anticipation  of  one  or  more  awards  by  the  Spring  of  1995.    This  system 
would  help  to  standardize  spent  nuclear  fuel  storage  at  reactor  sites,  or  at  interim  storage 
sites  if  they  are  developed.    The  multi-purpose  canister  will  facilitate  transportation  and 
simplify  waste  disposal  by  providing  an  advanced  technology  that  is  compatible  for  storage, 
transportation  and  disposal. 

Transportation 

Our  transportation  activities  are  paced  to  meet  a  2010  date  for  repository  operation,  while 
developing  a  readiness  capability  to  transport  waste  earlier  if  a  facility  becomes  available. 
Our  planning  assumptions  are  that  most  utilities  would  use  multi-purpose  canisters,  and  that 
transportation  of  the  majority  of  spent  fuel  would  be  in  multi-purpose  canisters.    For  those 
utilities  who  chose  not  to  or  cannot  use  this  technology,  other  arrangements  will  be  made  to 
include  use  of  the  high-capacity  legal-weight  truck  casks  that  are  being  developed  and  that 
are  presently  in  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  certification  process  as  GA-4  (PWR) 
and  GA-9  (BWR)  applications. 

In  July  and  August,  1994,  we  submitted  both  of  these  truck  cask  designs  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Conunission  for  certification. 

FY  1995  Activities 

Waste  Acceptance 

We  prepared  and  issued  a  Safeguards  and  Security  Plan  in  February  1995  and  we  will 
prepare  and  issue  the  Safeguards  and  Security  Standard  in  April  1995.    These  documents 
outline  plans  to  comply  with  anticipated  safeguards  requirements  for  the  waste  management 
system.   The  Spent  Nuclear  Fuel  Verification  Plan  will  be  issued  in  July  1995.    This  Plan 
will  form  the  basis  for  acceptance  of  both  individual  spent  nuclear  fuel  assemblies  and 
canistered  spent  nuclear  fuel,  and  will  include  the  material  control  and  accounting  plan.    It 
will  describe  the  process  to  achieve:  (1)  confirmation  of  the  characteristics  of  the  waste; 
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(2)  confirmation  of  the  identity  of  the  spent  nuclear  fuel  assemblies  prior  to  their 
emplacement  in  either  a  transportation  cask  or  a  sealed  canister;  and  (3)  verification  that  the 
correct  multi-purpose  canisters  are  being  delivered.    The  Plan  will  also  record  the  results  of 
any  required  tests  (i.e.,  bumup  measurements). 

We  completed  a  review  of  comments  received  in  response  to  the  Notice  of  Inquiry  on  waste 
acceptance  issues,  and  will  issue  a  report  summarizing  these  responses  in  March  1995.    We 
also  will  prepare  and  issue  the  Waste  Acceptance  Operations  Plan,  which  will  describe 
details  of  the  operation  of  the  waste  acceptance  function,  in  March  1995. 

Storage 

In  FY  1995,  our  activities  are  concentrated  on  development  of  the  multi-purpose  canister 
subsystem.    We  expect  to  award  one  or  more  contracts  for  the  design  and  certification  of  the 
multi-purpose  canister  subsystem  in  the  Spring  of  1995.    On  October  24,  1994,  we  issued  a 
Notice  of  Intent  to  prepare  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  to  support  a  decision  on  the 
fabrication  and  deployment  of  a  multi-purpose  canister-based  system,  and  conducted  three 
scoping  meetings  in  November  and  December,  1994.    We  will  use  the  input  we  received 
during  the  scoping  period,  which  closed  on  January  6,  1995,  to  develop  a  Draft 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the  multi-purpose  canister-based  system. 

Transportation 

We  are  continuing  to  establish  a  capability  to  transport  spent  nuclear  fuel  in  the  multi- 
purpose canister.    In  May  1995,  we  plan  to  complete  and  submit  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  a  Topical  Report  on  partial  spent  fuel  bum-up  credit  for  the  multi-purpose 
canister  transportation  cask  and  the  high-capacity  legal-weight  truck  casks.    This  will  be 
followed  by  a  later  Topical  Report  based  on  additional  spent  fuel  burnup  credit  derived  from 
additional  testing  and  data  gathering.    This  additional  testing  includes  experiments  such  as  the 
Spent  Fuel  Safety  Experiment  scheduled  for  this  year  and  the  CERES  test  program  being 
conducted  by  France  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Departmental  route  selection  guidance  for  spent  fuel  shipments  will  be  developed,  and  draft 
guidance  will  be  shared  with  stakeholders  by  June  1995.    We  will  also  complete  fabrication 
of  a  high-capacity  legal- weight  truck  cask  half-scale  model  by  July  1995  and  begin  testing  to 
verify  the  cask  design  analysis. 

Of  equal  importance  is  our  pursuit  of  the  institutional  arrangements  to  transport  spent  fuel. 
We  will  continue  our  work  with  state  and  local  governments  to  establish  acceptable 
procedures  for  routing,  inspecting,  and  notification  of  the  shipments.    We  have  proceeded 
with  activities  to  prepare  for  implementation  of  Section  180(c)  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act.    This  provision  requires  the  Department  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  funds  to 
States  for  training  for  public  safety  officials  of  appropriate  units  of  local  government  and 
Indian  tribes  through  whose  jurisdiction  spent  nuclear  fuel  or  high-level  radioactive  waste 
will  be  transported.    Training  programs  are  to  cover  procedures  for  safe,  routine 
transportation  of  these  materials  as  well  as  procedures  for  dealing  with  emergency  response 
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situations.    We  issued  a  Notice  of  Intent  to  prepare  policy  and  procedures  on  implementation 
of  Section  180(c)  on  January  3,  1995. 

FY  1996  Activities 

Waste  Acceptance 

We  will  publish  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  to  begin  the  process  to  modify  the 
Standard  Contract  for  Disposal  of  Spent  Nuclear  Fuel  and/or  High-Level  Waste 
(10  CFR  961)  to  allow  acceptance  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  in  multi-purpose  canisters,  and 
incorporate  other  necessary  changes,  by  December  1995.    The  rulemaking  proceeding  will  be 
completed  in  FY  1997.    We  will  complete  development  of  spent  fuel  verification 
requirements  and  procedures,  which  will  implement  requirements  of  the  Spent  Fuel 
Verification  Plan,  by  September  1996.    To  satisfy  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  requirements 
for  a  written  agreement  for  the  disposal  of  the  Department's  wastes,  we  will  complete  a 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  the  Office  of  Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste 
Management  by  September  1996. 

Storage 

We  will  continue  to  evaluate  the  vendor-developed  multi-purpose  canister  designs  and  reports 
for  licensability  and  monitor  vendor  licensing  activities.    Safety  Analysis  Report  design(s) 
will  be  completed  and  submitted  to  the  Commission  in  April  1996.    We  expect  to  receive 
Commission  approval  for  multi-purpose  canister  Certification  of  Compliance  for 
transportation  use  in  June  1997  and  for  storage  use  by  January  1998. 

In  parallel,  we  will  issue  a  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  the  fabrication  and 
deployment  of  the  multi-purpose  canister-based  system  and  hold  public  hearings.    Public 
comments  will  be  reviewed  and  incorporated  into  the  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
in  September  1996. 

Transportation 

A  cask  model  will  be  fabricated  and  tested  to  support  certification  of  the  multi-purpose 
canister  and  its  transportation  cask  under  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  requirements.    We 
expect  to  receive  Commission  approval  of  our  plans  to  ensure  long-term  criticality  control 
for  the  multi-purpose  canister  transportation  cask  by  August  1996. 

We  will  complete  half-scale  model  testing  for  the  high-capacity  legal-weight  truck  casks 
(GA-4)  to  support  issuance  of  Certificates  of  Compliance  by  the  Commission  by  December 
1996. 

We  will  continue  to  pursue  the  activities  required  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
Section  180(c)  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act.    Based  on  the  input  received  from  the 
January  3,  1995,  Notice  of  Intent  to  prepare  policy  and  procedures,  we  will  issue  a  Notice  of 
Proposed  Policy  and  Procedures  on  implementation  of  Section  180(c)  by  June  1995.    After 
evaluating  the  comments  received  from  stakeholders,  we  will  issue  a  Final  Notice  of  Policy 
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and  Procedures  in  January  1997.  In  June  1996,  the  Department  will  issue  a  Route  Selection 
Guidance  Document  for  spent  fuel  shipments. 

PROGRAM  SUPPORT 

The  FY  1996  budget  request  for  Program  Support  is  $96.3  million,  compared  to 
$90.0  million  in  FY  1995.    This  funding  includes  $14.5  million  for  quality  assurance, 
$13.0  million  for  systems  integration  and  regulatory  compliance,  and  $68.8  million  for 
program  management  activities.    The  program  management  component  is  about  11  percent  of 
the  total  program  budget  for  the  year.    With  significantly  increased  funding  for  project  work, 
we  have  held  the  program  management  costs  relatively  flat.    The  total  program  budget  has 
increased  by  66  percent  from  the  FY  1994  appropriation  to  the  FY  1996  request,  while  the 
program  management  component  over  the  same  period  has  increased  by  only  9  percent. 

We  have  established  a  rigorous  quality  assurance  program  which  is  required  and  overseen  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.    This  program  commits  us  to  perform  safety-related 
work  in  accordance  with  the  associated  technical  and  administrative  requirements. 
Establishment  and  execution  of  the  quality  assurance  program  is  intended  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  and  workers,  and  the  environment.    Compliance  with  the 
quality  assurance  program  enables  us  to  collect  and  maintain  qualified,  traceable  data  that  can 
be  used  and  considered  valid  by  the  Commission  and  other  oversight  bodies  during  program 
execution.    Quality  assurance  program  implementation  is  the  responsibility  of  all  personnel 
performing  safety-related  work.    Independent  audits  and  surveillances  of  this  work  ensure 
that  the  work  is  in  compliance  with  appropriate  nuclear  standards. 

Systems  integration  and  regulatory  compliance  activities  include  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  compliance  activities,  coordination  of  interactions  with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  to  resolve  licensing  issues,  providing  guidance  for  complying  with 
environmental,  safety,  and  health  requirements,  technical  integration,  risk  management,  and 
configuration  management. 

Program  management  activities  include  Federal  salaries,  strategic  planning,  participation  in 
international  waste  management  activities,  external  relations  and  public  outreach,  program 
control  administration,  information  management,  and  contracts  management.    For  FY  1996, 
funding  for  salaries  of  270  Federal  Full-time  Equivalents  accounts  for  $22.5  million,  which 
represents  one  third  of  the  total  program  management  budget. 

The  program  support  objectives  of  the  new  program  approach  include:  (1)  better  integration 
of  all  program  activities  utilizing  integrated  program  and  project  management  systems; 
(2)  more  timely  stakeholder  participation  in  the  program  decision-making  process;  (3)  clear 
lines  of  responsibility  and  authority  for  program  participants;  (4)  revising  management 
procedures,  plans,  and  baselines  to  reflect  the  new  program  approach;  and  (5)  the  use  of 
process  improvement  teams  to  identify  management  system  problems  and  to  implement 
corrective  action. 
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FY  1994  Accomplishments 

In  FY  1994,  we  improved  the  integration  of  all  program  activities  by  reorganizing  the 
Federal  structure  and  clarifying  organizational  roles  and  responsibilities,  and  initiating  the 
consolidation  of  major  participants  under  the  technical  direction  of  the  program's 
Management  and  Operating  Contractor. 

We  assured  more  timely  stakeholder  participation  in  the  program  by:  (1)  holding  two 
stakeholder  briefings  on  the  FY  1994  budget  proposal;  (2)  hosting  three  public  forums  on 
spent  fuel  and  high-level  radioactive  waste  transportation  issues;  and  (3)  opening  the 
bimonthly  Director's  Program  Review  meetings  to  the  public.    These  meetings  enable  the 
Director  to  regularly  review  program  progress  against  planned  activities. 

We  updated  program  plans  and  baselines  to  reflect  the  new  program  approach  by: 

(1)  developing  a  comprehensive  program  plan  to  implement  the  program's  Strategic  Plan; 

(2)  identifying  changes  required  to  the  program  baseline  documents  and  initiating  baseline 
revisions;  (3)  initiating  the  development  of  a  Total  Quality  Management  Plan;  and 

(4)  developing  a  legislative  proposal  to  assure  adequate  program  funding. 

To  identify  management  system  problems  and  corrective  actions,  we  initiated  the  Program 
Management  Enhancement  Task  Force  as  well  as  the  System  Engineering  Process 
Improvement  Team. 

FY  1995  Activities 

In  December  1994,  we  issued  the  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  Program  Plan, 
which  describes  in  detail  our  new  program  approach. 

We  will  continue  to  improve  the  integration  of  program  activities  by  completing  the  redi 
and  consolidation  of  direct  program  participants.    We  will  also  update  the  System 
Engineering  Management  Plan,  the  Program  Management  Systems  Manual,  the  Information 
Resources  Management  Plan,  the  Baseline  Management  Plan,  and  develop  a  Test  and 
Evaluation  Management  Plan. 

We  will  revise  program  plans  and  baselines  to  reflect  the  new  program  approach  by  revising 
the  program  Total  System  Life  Cycle  Cost,  as  well  as  the  program's  strategy  for  complying 
with  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  requirements.    We  will  update  the  Program  Cost  and 
Schedule  Baseline,  the  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  System  Requirements 
Document,  the  System  Requirements  Document,  the  Program  Work  Breakdown  Structure, 
and  the  program's  Strategic  Plan.    We  will  also  develop  a  Quality  Assurance  Transition  Plan 
as  well  as  a  Public  Participation  Plan  to  provide  stakeholders  with  meaningful  oppormnities 
to  engage  in  the  program  decision-making  process. 
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To  identify  management  system  problems  and  implement  corrective  actions,  we  completed 
the  Program  Management  Enhancement  Task  Force  Report  and  initiated  the  Change 
Management  Improvement  Working  Group.    We  will  also  continue  the  System  Engineering 
Process  Improvement  Team. 

FY  1996  Activities 

In  FY  1996,  we  will  continue  to  improve  the  integration  of  program  activities  by: 
(1)  awarding  a  new  integrated  technical  and  management  support  contract  which  will 
consolidate  existing  contracts  for  support  of  the  Federal  staff  at  both  business  centers  and  the 
management  center;  (2)  consolidating  program  participant  quality  assurance  procedures; 
(3)  updating  contracuial  reporting  requirements;  and  (4)  implementing  a  single,  integrated 
program  planning  and  control  system.    In  addition,  the  program  will  be  managed  as  one 
integrated,  strategic  system  in  response  to  the  Secretary's  new  initiative  to  strengthen  the 
Department's  Project  Management  System. 

We  will  revise  program  documents  to  reflect  the  new  program  approach  by  completing  the 
Fee  Adequacy  Report  based  on  the  prior  year's  Total  System  Life  Cycle  Cost. 

CIVILIAN  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  FY  1996  budget  request  for  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Research  and  Development  is 
$0.7  million,  which  reflects  no  increase  over  the  FY  1995  budget  appropriation.    The 
purpose  of  this  program  is  to  develop  and  demonstrate  new  technologies  and  conduct  generic 
research  to  increase  the  use  of  dry  spent  fuel  storage  systems.    The  FY  1996  budget  request 
of  $0.7  million  continues  the  monitoring  and  maintenance  of  casks  at  the  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory  containing  spent  nuclear  fuel  from  demonstration  projects,  and 
activities  at  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory  to  evaluate  the  behavior  of  spent  fuel  in  long-term 
dry  storage. 

In  FY  1996,  prior-year  funds  will  be  used  to  continue  work  under  cooperative  agreements 
between;  (1)  the  Department  and  the  Electric  Power  Research  Instimte,  and  (2)  the 
Department  and  the  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District  to  design,  develop,  and 
demonstrate  a  dry  spent  fuel  transfer  system  and  transportable  storage  casks.    Congress 
appropriated  approximately  $4.0  million  in  both  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  for  the  Federal 
contribution  to  this  project.    The  dry  transfer  system  will  permit  the  transfer  of  individual 
spent  fuel  assemblies  from  a  conventional  top  loading  transfer/transport  cask  to  a  multi- 
purpose canister  in  a  shielded  overpack  or  accommodate  spent  nuclear  fuel  transfers  between 
two  conventional  casks  without  the  need  for  a  pool.    The  schedule  calls  for  the 
Department/ Electric  Power  Research  Institute  transfer  system  design  to  be  completed  in 
August  1995  and  a  Topical  Safety  Analysis  Report  to  be  completed  by  year-end  1995.    The 
Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District  has  contracted  for  two  transportable  storage  casks  and 
the  design  is  under  licensing  review  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
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CONCLUSION 

We  recognize  that  safe  and  timely  disposal  of  the  Nation's  radioactive  waste  is  one  of  our 
principal  environmental  challenges  and  we  are  committed  to  do  our  part  to  address  this 
challenge. 

We  have  established  a  managerial  and  technical  capability  and  have  developed  and 
implemented  a  new  program  approach  to  carry  out  our  legislative  mandate.    We  believe  that 
the  new  program  approach  is  scientifically  sound  and  achievable.    The  approach  sets  forth 
explicit  tasks  and  we  have  associated  the  tasks  with  target  dates  and  costs.    We  believe  it  will 
enable  us  to  make  measurable  and  significant  progress  towards  our  key  objectives.    In  fact, 
by  1998,  we  should  know  enough  to  make  an  informed  decision  on  whether  to  move  forward 
with  the  proposed  repository. 

The  increased  funding  level  provided  to  the  program  in  the  FY  1995  appropriation  has 
enabled  us  to  initiate  the  new  program  approach  we  proposed  last  year.   The  funding  profile 
that  we  are  proposing  for  FY  1996  and  beyond  is  consistent  with  the  funding  profile  that  was 
included  in  the  FY  1995  budget.    It  will  enable  us  to  continue  to  make  meaningful  progress 
toward  the  goals  set  out  in  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act.    It  will  also  maintain  a  capability 
to  respond  to  whatever  new  policy  directions  the  Administration  and  Congress  agree  upon. 

The  next  three  years  are  critical  for  the  program.    I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Subcommittee 
to  continue  their  strong  support  for  the  purposes  of  this  program  and  to  assist  us  in  achieving 
the  funding  required  to  complete  our  mission  by  establishing  a  new  mechanism  for  accessing 
the  dedicated  ratepayer  monies  for  the  program. 
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Office  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Negotiator 
1823  Jefferson  Place,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   2003d  Fax:  (205  634«251 


February  8,  1995 


The  Speaker  of  the  House 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.  C.     20515 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

I  am  submitting  the  following  as  the  last  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Office  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Negotiator. 

As  the  result  of  a  legal  cloud  over  our  authority  to  continue 
operations,  I  terminated  the  mission  of  the  Office  on  January  21, 
1995.  In  closing  the  Office  prior  to  completing  its  legislated 
mission,  I  leave  with  a  sense  of  lost  opportunity,  although  much 
was  accomplished  over  my  short  fifteen  month  term.  I  hope  that 
this  report  will  encourage  those  who  still  believe  in  finding  ways 
for  the  Federal  government  and  the  states  to  work  together  for 
solutions  to  challenging  and  controversial  public  policy  issues. 

When  Congress  created  the  Office  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Negotiator  in 
1987  as  part  of  its  amendments  to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1982,  it  recognized  the  possibility  that  the  storage  and  disposal 
of  the  nation's  civilian  nuclear  waste  could  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation.  By  giving  the  Office  the  authority  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  with  a  state  or  tribe.  Congress  was 
essentially  saying  to  the  states,  "Reliance  on  Federal  supremacy 
may  not  be  the  only  way  that  we  as  a  nation  should  deal  with  this 
issue."  Perhaps  the  legacy  of  this  Office  should  be  that  we 
demonstrated  that  the  Federal  government  can  work  cooperatively  and 
constructively  with  the  states  on  this  issue,  if  we  are  only 
willing  to  put  forth  the  effort. 


THE  OFFICE  I  ASSUMED  IN  NOVEMBER  1993 

Upon  confirmation  by  the  Senate  in  November  of  1993,  I  took  charge 
of  an  Office  that  had  been  in  operation  since  September  of  1990. 
My  predecessor  had  remained  in  Office  until  June  of  1993,  but  with 
the  change  of  Administrations  following  the  1992  election,  the 
Office  was  in  essentially  a  suspended  operational  status  from 
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November  of  1992  until  I  was  confirmed  a  year  later.  This  is 
important  for  four  reasons. 

First,  for  an  Office  whose  entire  term  is  four  years  and  five 
months,  a  year  hiatus  is  a  very  long  time.  Second,  the  lost  year 
was  an  off -elect ion  year,  which  is  when  this  particular  Office, 
dealing  with  such  a  controversial  issue,  must  make  publicly 
recognizable  progress  if  it  is  to  make  any  progress  at  all.  Third, 
one  of  the  four  tribes  that  was  officially  participating  in  the 
negotiated  siting  program  when  I  took  Office,  the  Mescalero  Apache 
tribe  in  New  Mexico,  had  become  frustrated  over  that  year  with  the 
lack  of  progress  and  funding  and  was  looking  to  other 
opportunities.  And  fourth  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  I  found 
that  with  the  passage  of  that  year  whatever  hope  the  nuclear 
utility  industry,  the  Department  of  Energy,  and  Congress  had  had 
for  the  mission  of  the  Office  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Negotiator  was 
gone.  I  received  general  support  from  these  groups,  but  found 
their  energies  ,focussed  more  on  either  a  legislated  solution  to 
temporary  storage,  abandonment  of  Federal  away-f rom-reactor 
temporary  storage  altogether,  or  the  development  of  a  private 
interim  storage  facility  on  tribal  lands. 

With  this  as  the  backdrop  I  committed  to  making  something  happen. 
Congress  was  on  the  right  track  in  creating  this  Office  and  it 
deserved  the  best  chance  it  could  get  to  be  successful. 


REINVENTING  THE  OFFICE 

The  siting  program  that  I  took  over  had  relied  on  what  I  term  a 
"trash  for  cash"  approach.  In  return  for  hosting  a  waste  storage 
facility,  the  state  or  tribe  would  be  rewarded  handsomely  with 
payments  and  benefits  that  bore  no  necessary  relationship  to  the 
facility.  This  approach  presented  me  in  November  of  1993  with  one 
frustrated  tribe,  and  three  tribes  still  willing  to  consider 
whatever  program  I  came  up  with.  There  remained  no  viable  non- 
tribal  interests.  I  knew  that  to  even  enjoy  the  "possibility"  of 
coming  to  an  agreement  and  successfully  siting  a  facility, 
perceptions  had  to  change  and  the  Office  had  to  be  essentially 
"reinvented". 

I  concluded  that  the  reinvention  needed  to  concentrate  on  two 
aspects  of  the  mission,  making  sure  that  the  potential  hosts  the 
Office  worked  with  were  inclusive  of  those  that  presented  the  ber.t 
opportunities  for  siting,  and  developing  a  sufficiently  defined 
presentation  of  facility  and  benefits  to  permit  meaningful 
evaluation  and  consideration.  Ultimate  success  would  depend  on 
whether  the  siting  opportunity  was  considered  by  the  localities 
where  siting  a  temporary  storage  facility  made  practical  sense,  and 
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whether  the  opportunity  they  considered  was  real  and  worthy  of 
consideration . 


NEW  APPROACH  TO  POTENTIAL  HOSTS 

With  respect  to  the  potential  hosts,  I  committed  to  continuing  to 
work  with  the  four  tribes  that  were  already  in  the  program,  while 
seeking  to  approach  potential  hosting  opportunities  that  did  not 
involve  siting  a  facility  on  a  "green  field",  green  field  being  a 
site  that  had  not  previously  experienced  any  environmental 
degradation.  This  resulted  in  efforts  being  directed  at  closed 
military  bases  and  facilities  and  laboratories  owned  by  the 
Department  of  Energy.  I  did  not  have  the  time  to  conduct  a 
"volunteer"  program.  I  do  not  think  the  voluntary  approach  to 
siting  works  for  this  type  of  an  issue.  I  think  you  need  to  tell 
potential  hosts  that  they  are  likely  to  be  qualified,  and  ask  for 
their  consideration. 


SEEKING  TO  CHANGE  PERCEPTIONS 

As  to  the  presentation  of  facility  and  benefits,  I  knew  that  much 
work  would  need  to  be  done,  and  I  found  that  it  wasn't  until  the 
fall  of  1994  that  I  had  a  presentation  with  which  I  was 
comfortable. 

In  my  confirmation  I  asserted  my  conclusion  and  firm  belief  that 
the  transportation  and  storage  of  nuclear  waste  was  safe.  We  have 
the  technology  and  experience.  This  was  a  radical  departure  from 
ray  predecessor,  who  proposed  to  provide  grant  funding  to  potential 
hosts  to  allow  them  to  determine  for  themselves  whether 
transportation  and  storage  was  safe.  I  believed  that  as 
Negotiator,  it  was  essential  to  take  a  clear  stand  in  order  to  be 
able  to  interact  with  elected  officials  and  the  public  with  any 
credibility.  Had  I  not  been  able  to  take  that  stand,  I  would  not 
have  taken  the  job. 

Given  that  the  handling  and  storage  of  spent  fuel  was  safe,  and 
recognizing  that  the  perception  of  a  storage  facility  as  nothing 
more  than  a  "dump"  (to  coin  a  popular  media  term),  I  wanted  to 
know  if  it  was  possible  for  something  to  be  done  with  the  spent 
fuel  as  opposed  to  just  storing  it.  For  the  next  several  months 
following  my  confirmation,  I  conducted  an  extensive  evaluation  of 
whether  spent  fuel  had  value.  I  held  a  roundtable  discussion  on 
February  10,  1994,  with  a  dozen  scientists  who  were  working  on 
projects  utilizing  spent  fuel.  The  report  that  was  issued  after 
that  roundtable  documented  that  spent  fuel  has  potential  value  that 
will  almost  certainly  be  realized  at  some  time  in  the  future.  The 
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projects  that  were  perhaps  the  closest  to  being  practical  at  this 
time  were  those  involving  food  irradiation  and  ozone  production, 
and  of  course  this  concept  of  value  did  not  even  consider  the 
potential  value  associated  with  reprocessing. 

My  efforts  to  pursue  this  question  were  widely  misinterpreted. 
This  can  best  be  summed  up  by  my  Deputy,  Robert  Mussler,  being  told 
by  a  utility  executive  upon  hearing  of  this  idea,  "Don't  tell  me 
spent  fuel  isn't  waste!"  Rather  than  trying  to  somehow  convert  a 
temporary  storage  facility  into  an  instant  research  park,  I  was 
trying  to  get  others  to  think  about  spent  fuel  differently,  by 
having  the  Office  think  about  it  differently.  To  my  knowledge  no 
one  had  ever  proffered  the  idea  that  spent  fuel  might  have  value 
besides  reprocessing,  and  I  believe  my  willingness  to  address  this 
possibility  in  a  direct,  public  manner,  changed  the  debate.  I  also 
believe  that  technology  will  advance  and  the  day  will  come  when  the 
value  of  spent  fuel  is  recognized. 

DEVELOPING  A  CONCISE  PRESENTATION 

Having  dealt  in  a  fairly  short  period  of  time  with  the  perception 
and  approach  to  spent  fuel,  and  its  storage  and  management,  I  set 
out  to  put  together  a  concise  presentation  that  could  be  reasonably 
and  fairly  considered,  evaluated,  and  pursued  or  rejected  by 
elected  officials. 

This  took  more  time  than  I  had  expected,  but  in  the  end  it  was 
worth  it.  Out  of  a  facilitated  workshop  on  March  23,  1994,  came 
the  idea  that  the  Department  of  Energy's  multi-purpose  canister 
(MPC)  program  may  present  an  economic  development  opportunity  that 
could  be  coupled  with  the  temporary  storage  facility.  We  worked  to 
develop  the  idea,  and  coordinated  that  development  with  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  at 
the  Department  of  Energy.  The  MPC  program  involves  manufacturing 
and  assembling  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  certified  containers 
for  the  handling  and  dry  storage  of  spent  fuel.  The  program 
projects  a  need  for  10,000  canisters,  and  is  a  3  to  5  billion 
dollar  project.  By  September  1994  we  had  focussed  our  efforts  on 
refining  the  presentation  of  the  economic  development  opportunities 
that  the  MPC  program  presented  to  a  potential  host.  The  overriding 
consideration  in  the  development  of  this  idea  was  that  whatever 
part  of  the  MPC  program  might  go  to  a  state,  it  must  make  sense. 
We  were  not  proposing  the  creation  of  a  heavy  foundry  industry  in 
a  state  that  did  not  already  have  one.  In  such  states  the  focus 
would  rather  be  on  assembly  and  inspection. 
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Although  the  presentation  contained  a  number  of  other  elements  to 
describe  the  facility  and  other  associated  benefits,  I  felt  that 
the  MPC  element  was  the  most  important  in  conveying  the  message 
that  this  was  a  genuine  opportunity  worthy  of  consideration. 
As  I  noted  earlier,  this  presentation  was  completed  to  my 
satisfaction  in  the  fall  of  1994. 


CHANGING  THE  APPPnACH  TO  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Another  aspect  of  the  program  that  needed  attention  when  I  took 
Office  was  the  way  that  financial  assistance  was  provided  to 
potential  hosts  to  support  their  participation  in  the  negotiated 
siting  program.  My  predecessor  has  relied  on  grants  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Energy,  and  at  about  the  time  I  was  confirmed, 
a  major  element  of  that  grant  program  had  been  deleted  by  Congress. 
I  decided  that  relying  on  the  Department  of  Energy  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  potential  hosts  was  not  the  best  way  to 
operate  and  concluded  that  what  we  really  should  do  is  to  instead 
directly  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  those  potential 
hosts.  The  cooperative  agreement  is  a  funding  mechanism  that 
anticipates  interest  and  participation  by  both  parties  in  the 
activities  funded.  This  fit  much  better  with  the  way  I  intended  to 
interact  with  potential  hosts.  Since  our  budget  did  not  provide 
for  the  funding  of  cooperative  agreements,  I  approached  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Waste  Management  for  help.  The 
Director  and  I  worked  out  the  transfer  of  an  initial  $250,000  to 
the  Office  to  fund  cooperative  agreements  that  I  might  enter  into. 
This  ended  up  working  out  very  well,  giving  us  the  flexibility  and 
responsiveness  we  needed  to  establish  and  maintain  credible 
relationships. 

With  the  cooperative  agreement  funding  mechanism  in  place,  and  the 
development  of  the  presentation  that  described  the  temporary 
storage  facility  and  the  associated  economic  development 
opportunities  that  the  MPC  program  could  bring  with  it,  I  had  what 
I  needed  to  begin  direct  discussions  with  those  potential  hosts 
where  a  temporary  storage  facility  made  practical  sense.  It  was  a 
presentation  that  used  an  overhead  projector,  and  it  was  a  very 
effective  communication  vehicle.  Unfortunately,  with  the  closing 
of  the  Office  I  was  not  able  to  give  this  presentation  to  all  of 
those  who  I  felt  needed  to  hear  it. 

In  this  first  part  of  the  report  I  have  discussed  how  I  changed,  or 
reinvented,  the  negotiated  siting  program.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  was  a  viable  program,  open  to  consideration  by  many  governors 
and  state  officials.  In  the  second  part  of  the  report  I  will 
discuss  the  chronology  of  interactions  with  potential  hosts.   I 
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will  then  conclude  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  closure  of  the  Office. 


PROGRESS  WITH  POTENTIAL  HOSTS 

As  discussed  earlier,  I  took  over  the  Office  with  one  frustrated 
tribe  and  three  tribes  that  were  at  different  points  in  the  process 
of  their  consideration  of  hosting  a  storage  facility.  By  the 
beginning  of  1994,  the  Mescalero  Apache  tribe  had  redirected  their 
efforts  to  working  with  a  group  of  utilities  to  develop  a  private 
storage  facility  on  their  reservation.  Adding  to  this  tribe's 
concerns  with  the  Federal  negotiated  siting  program  was  the  passage 
of  a  law  that  I  discussed  earlier  that  took  away  from  the  tribe  the 
opportunity  to  receive  2.8  million  dollars  in  grant  monies  to 
pursue  the  Federal  project.  My  support  for  the  deletion  of  this 
grant  authority,  based  on  concerns  about  the  lack  of  specificity  on 
how  the  funds  wsre  to  be  used,  did  not  help  my  relations  with  the 
tribe.  My  Of  lice  had  essentially  no  contact  with  the  tribe 
following  their  commitment  to  the  private  project.  The  private 
project  was  reject  by  the  tribal  membership  in  a  referendum  held 
last  month. 

The  Tonkawa  tribe  in  Oklahoma  was  in  the  process  of  concluding 
their  initial  consideration  of  the  project  when  I  took  Office. 
Following  one  meeting  with  the  tribal  leadership,  and  prior  to  any 
opportunity  to  have  any  broader  discussions  with  the  tribal 
membership,  the  tribe  rejected  the  project  in  a  referendum  on 
August  12,  1994. 

The  Fort  McDermitt  Paiute-Shoshone  tribe  in  Oregon  and  Nevada 
decided  in  1994  to  defer  active  consideration  of  the  project. 
Prior  to  this  decision  I  was  able  to  meet  with  the  tribal 
leadership  and  visit  the  reservation.  I  was  also  able  to  meet  with 
county  officials  in  Humbolt  County,  Nevada,  and  Malheur  County, 
Oregon,  as  well  as  participate  in  a  community  meeting  in  the  town 
of  McDermitt.  Since  the  tribe's  reservation  straddled  the  state 
line,  even  though  the  site  would  be  on  the  Oregon  side  of  the 
reservation,  the  tribe  was  very  active  in  including  the  two 
counties  and  the  community  in  meetings,  tours,  and  citizen  advisory 
groups.  The  tribe's  deferral  in  1994  was  due  to  the  gubernatorial 
contest  underway  in  Oregon.  I  should  note  that  the  tribe  had  their 
first  meeting  with  a  representative  of  the  newly  elected  governor 
in  January  of  1995.  Based  on  the  meeting,  the  tribe  is  optimistic 
that  the  new  governor  will  be  receptive  to  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  project  based  on  sound  science,  notwithstanding  the  closure  of 
the  Office. 
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The  Skull  Valley  Goshute  tribe  in  Utah  continued  to  pursue  the 
project  aggressively  right  up  to  the  closure  of  the  Office. 
We  completed  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  tribe  for  $48,000  to 
support  the  development  of  a  framework  for  negotiating  an  agreement 
for  the  tribe  to  host  a  storage  facility  on  their  reservation.  The 
development  of  the  framework  was  also  to  give  each  party  an 
indication  of  whether  we  seemed  to  have  the  ability  to  work 
constructively  together.  Over  the  last  half  of  1994,  in 
negotiating  the  cooperative  agreement  and  the  framework  for  future 
negotiations,  I  found  that  we  indeed  had  the  ability  to  communicate 
and  work  effectively  together.  I  was  optimistic  about  the 
prospects  of  entering  into  formal  negotiations  with  the  tribe. 

At  the  time  we  began  discussions  to  develop  the  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  tribe,  we  notified  the  state  and  county  that 
cooperative  agreements  were  also  to  be  made  available  to  them  if 
they  wished  to  participate  at  this  time.  Within  days  of  completing 
the  cooperative  agreement  with  the  tribe,  we  signed  cooperative 
agreements  with  Tooele  County  for  $18,000,  and  the  University  of 
Utah  for  $25,000.  The  University  was  interested  in  conducting  an 
analysis  of  the  economic  and  transportation  impacts  of  a  storage 
facility  on  the  reservation,  and  the  County  intended  to  use  their 
money  to  have  the  University  do  the  same  type  of  analysis  on  a 
county  basis. 

In  early  December  1994,  the  Office  sponsored  a  trip  to  the  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory  for  all  members  of  the  tribe 
interested  in  seeing  and  learning  about  the  storage  of  spent  fuel. 
Approximately  one  fifth  of  the  tribal  membership  participated  in 
the  trip,  and  the  response  was  very  positive. 

On  the  week  the  Office  closed,  I  received  a  completed  framework  for 
negotiations  signed  by  the  tribal  chairman.  Had  the  Office  not 
closed  I  would  have  signed  the  framework  and  the  tribe  and  the 
Office  would  have  then  been  in  formal  negotiations.  I  cannot  say 
that  this  would  have  necessarily  led  to  a  completed  agreement  to  be 
sent  to  Congress,  but  I  do  know  that  to  have  even  reached  this 
stage  was  unprecedented. 

The  work  on  the  County  analysis  was  stopped,  but  the  University 
report,  based  on  costs  already  incurred,  is  to  be  completed 
sometime  later  this  month.  I  have  directed  that  a  copy  of  the 
report  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste 
Management  at  the  Department  of  Energy,  with  hopes  that  they  may  be 
able  to  use  it  in  their  future  work. 

In  addition  to  working  with  the  tribes  that  I  inherited,  I 
initiated  contacts  with  the  office  in  the  Pentagon  that  manages 
base  closures  to  determine  if  closed  bases  offered  any  siting 
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opportunities.  After  providing  them  a  list  of  criteria,  we 
received  a  listing  of  possible  base  closures  that  might  have  the 
size  and  access  needs  of  a  storage  facility.  We  pursued  each  of 
those  leads  and  at  the  time  of  Office  closure  we  were  continuing  to 
have  discussions  with  the  base  closure  committee  for  the  Wurtsworth 
Air  Force  Base  in  Michigan.  In  the  final  analysis,  much  of  the 
prior  land  use  planning  for  the  closed  bases  precluded 
consideration  of  the  storage  facility. 

In  pursuing  the  challenges  of  seeking  to  work  directly  with 
governors  or  their  representatives,  I  employed  what  I  would  term 
quiet  diplomacy.  This  is  the  way  that  I  believe  that  Congress 
intended  for  the  Negotiator  to  function  and  it  is  indeed  the  only 
way  that  meaningful  communications  outside  of  the  public  posturing 
imperatives  can  occur.  It  was  very  effective.  A  free  flowing 
dialogue  was,  and  I  believe  would  have  continued  to  be  possible 
with  many  state  executives.  I  can  report  that  since  the 
presentation  discussed  above  was  put  together,  I  had  established 
good  lines  of  communications  in  three  states,  and  I  was  in  the 
process  of  working  to  expand  that  number.  It  is  specifically  this 
aspect  of  the  program  and  my  efforts  in  this  area  that  leave  me 
with  the  greatest  sense  of  lost  opportunity. 


CONCLUSION 

I  have  concluded  that  the  management,  storage,  and  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste  presents  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  to  the 
principles  of  federalism.  I  cannot  say  for  certain  that  my  efforts 
would  have  resulted  in  a  state  willingly  accepting  spent  fuel 
storage,  but  I  do  know  that  the  opportunity  for  meaningful 
discussions  existed.  What  I  can  say  for  certain  is  that 
discussions  I  would  have  had  with  many  governors  would  have 
resulted  in  a  greater  awareness  and  understanding  of  the 
controversial,  emotional,  and  politically  charged  issues  that 
surround  spent  fuel.  This  is  a  problem  that  is  not  going  to  go 
away.  Unfortunately,  this  Office  may  have  been  the  last  chance  to 
develoo  mutually  agreeable  solutions.  With  its  demise  we  as  a 
Nation  are  left  with  an  unhealthy  reliance  on  Federal  supremacy  at 
a  time  when  mutual  solutions  to  issues  such  as  this  are  more 
important  than  ever. 


TERMINATION  OF  MISSION-CLOSURE 

The  termination  of  the  mission  of  the  Office  is  occasioned  by  a 
legal  cloud  over  our  authority  to  continue  operations.  Congress 
had  appropriated  adequate  funding  for  the  full  fiscal  year,  but 
there  was  a  question  raised  in  early  January  eibout  the  basis  of 
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authority  for  such  continued  operations.  As  part  of  my  aggressive 
pursuit  of  the  opportunity  to  complete  my  mission,  I  obtained  the 
opinion  of  outside  legal  counsel  on  the  question  of  the  authority 
to  continue  operations  of  the  Office  until  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  That  outside  legal  opinion  concluded  that  such  authority 
existed. 

This  opinion  was  reviewed  and  concurred  with  by  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  I  am  advised  that  the  same 
conclusion  was  reached  by  the  General  Counsel  of  the  General 
Services  Administration.  However,  I  was  told  that  the  Legal 
Counsel  for  the  Department  of  Justice  reached  a  contrary 
conclusion.  Given  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  work  underway,  and 
the  recognized  urgency  to  make  real  progress  this  year,  the 
resolution  of  these  conflicting  views  would  create  significant 
obstacles  and  take  time  that  I  did  not  have.  It  thereby 
essentially  negated  any  chance  of  my  succeeding  with  the  mission  of 
the  Office.  As  I  said  at  the  time  I  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
I  have  no  intercfst  in  keeping  the  Office  open  if  there  is  little  or 
no  likelihood  ol   success. 

During  the  short  period  of  orderly  shutdown  and  closure  of  the 
Office  I  secured  an  audit  of  our  financial  records  by  an 
independent  outside  accounting  firm.  The  report  of  that  audit 
concluded  that  at  closure  all  financial  records  and  accounting 
practices  were  in  order. 

Over  the  past  fifteen  months  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  a 
dedicated,  hard  working,  and  highly  competent  staff.  I'd  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  efforts  of 
Michael  Campilongo,  Gary  Catron,  Maureen  Conley,  Henry  Ebert, 
Martha  Fitzsimmons,  Brad  Hoaglun,  Tom  Lien,  Bob  Liimatainen,  Bob 
Mussler,  Angie  Neitzel,  and  Jennifer  Stone. 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  having  been  asked  by  the  President  to 
serve  in  this  Administration.  It  was  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  accept  this  challenging  assignment. 

Sincerely, 


Richard  H.  Stal lings 
Negotiator 

cc:  ''Hon.  John  T.  Meyers 

Chairman,  Energy  and  Water  Development 

Subcommittee,  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
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Hon.  Tom  Bevill 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Energy  and  Water 

Development  Subcommittee,  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

Hon  Thomas  Bliley 

Chairman,  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Commerce 

Hon.  John  Dingell 

Ranking  Minority  Memtoer,  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Commerce 

Hon.  Don  Young 

Chairman,  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Resources 

Hon.  Georg-a  Miller 

Ranking  Miviority  Member,  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Resources 


Thursday,  March  16,  1995. 
NUCLEAR  WASTE  TECHNICAL  REVIEW  BOARD 

WITNESSES 
JOHN  E.  CANTLON,  CHAIRMAN 
GARRY  D.  BREWER,  BOARD  MEMBER 
DENNIS  CONDIE,  DEPUTY  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  BOARD 

Mr.  Myers.  The  committee  will  come  to  order  and  resume  our 
hearing  this  morning.  Please  pardon  us;  we  had  to  go  vote.  Sorry 
we  had  to  interrupt  the  hearings,  but  we  now  have  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Technical  Review  Board. 

Dr.  Cantlon,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  and  your  associates  here 
to  testify.  Your  prepared  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 
You  may  proceed  as  you  care. 

Dr.  Cantlon.  Chairman  Myers,  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning. 
I  am,  as  indicated,  John  Cantlon,  Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Technical  Review  Board.  My  colleague  is  Dr.  Garry  Brewer.  He  is 
the  dean  of  the  School  of  Natural  Resources  and  Environment  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

I  am  a  former  vice  president  for  research  and  dean  of  the  grad- 
uate school  at  Michigan  State  University.  We  are  pleased  to  be 
here  today  and  to  present  the  Board's  appropriation  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1996. 

I  will  begin  this  morning  with  a  summary  of  our  appropriation 
request  followed  by  a  brief  review  of  the  Board's  charter  and  recent 
accomplishments  as  well  as  future  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  my  full  statement  and  attachments  re- 
ferred to  be  included  in  the  record  of  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Myers.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Cantlon.  The  Board's  appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year 
1996  is  $2.97  million  in  new  budget  authority.  When  combined 
with  an  anticipated  unobligated  fiscal  year  balance  from  1995  of 
$523,000,  the  Board's  aggregate  funding  required  for  fiscal  year 
1996  is  $3,493  miUion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  Nuclear  Waste  Technical  Re- 
view Board  is  the  agency  charged  by  Congress  with  providing  an 
ong:oing,  independent,  and  unbiased  review  of  all  technical  and  sci- 
entific aspects  of  the  DOE's  civilian  radioactive  waste  management 
program,  including  its  effort  to  characterize  the  site  at  Yucca 
Mountain,  Nevada,  to  determine  its  potential  suitability  for  con- 
structing a  permanent  repository  for  spent  nuclear  fuel  and  high 
level  waste. 

This  Board  serves  a  unique  function  that  is  not  being  accom- 
plished by  any  other  existing  agency,  either  within  or  outside  the 
Federal  government.  The  Board,  whose  members  are  appointed  by 
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the  President  from  a  list  of  eminent  scientists  and  engineers  that 
have  been  nominated  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  has 
succeeded  in  applying  its  expertise  and  judgment  to  the  evaluation 
of  this  DOE  program  in  the  manner  envisioned  by  Congress. 

Another  critical  role  that  the  Board  plays  is  that  of  catalyst  for 
the  technical  community.  By  publicly  asking  detailed  technical 
questions  and  making  recommendations,  the  Board  is  able  to  affect 
the  DOE's  technical  and  scientific  program  as  it  unfolds.  The  Board 
helps  the  DOE  to  continuously  evaluate  its  own  activities,  to  exam- 
ine the  fundamentals  of  the  program,  and  to  set  priorities  itera- 
tively  and  thus  sharpen  the  program's  technical  objectives. 

As  we  have  conducted  our  extensive  technical  and  scientific  re- 
view, we  have  also  found  in  several  instances  that  we  needed  to  ac- 
quire a  general  understanding  of  the  implications  of  some  critical 
nontechnical  factors  that  have  important  implications  for  the  sci- 
entific and  technical  integrity  of  the  program.  These  nontechnical 
factors,  such  as  management  and  institutional  issues,  are  discussed 
in  the  full  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  Dr.  Dreyfus  took  over  as  OCRWM's  director 
a  year  ago,  significant  progress  has  been  achieved  in  addressing  a 
number  of  the  program's  management  problems.  These  problems 
had  increased  over  the  years  as  a  result  of  unrealistic  schedule 
deadlines  and  overly  optimistic  budget  assumptions  that  did  not 
materialize  as  actual  budget  allocations. 

The  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  Program  Plan  that 
was  released  by  DOE  this  past  December  represents  an  attempt  by 
the  DOE  to  refocus  its  resources  on  important  activities  such  as 
those  required  for  determining  the  site's  suitability. 

It  is  the  Board's  preliminary  view  that  the  plan  offers  both  op- 
portunities and  risks.  Among  the  opportunities  is  the  chance  to 
streamline  the  program  and  to  establish  clear  near-term  goals 
against  which  real  progress  can  be  measured.  Among  the  risks  is 
the  increase  in  technical  and  scientific  uncertainties  that  will  re- 
sult because  less  data  and  analysis  than  previously  planned  will  be 
available  in  1998  when  DOE  plans  to  make  a  site  suitability  deter- 
mination. 

If  the  site  is  found  suitable  and  approved  in  2001  when  DOE  be- 
gins the  process  of  applying  to  NEC  for  a  license  to  construct  the 
repository,  the  data  also  will  be  less  under  this  new  program. 

The  Board  discusses  in  detail  its  views  on  the  DOE's  new  pro- 
gram plan  in  its  11th  report  which  will  be  released  in  two  weeks, 
and  my  full  statement  highlights  the  recommendation  the  Board 
will  be  making  in  that  report. 

Very  briefly,  however,  I  would  like  to  mention  one  of  the  Board's 
key  recommendations  in  that  report.  Currently  the  DOE  is 
refocusing  its  site  characterization  task.  As  part  of  that  effort,  some 
activities  will  be  completed,  some  will  be  deferred,  and  some  will 
be  deleted.  The  Board  believes  that  DOE  needs  to  continue  to  focus 
on  developing  its  waste  isolation  strategy  to  provide  an  improved 
technical  basis  for  making  these  important  decisions. 

Once  that  strategy  has  been  articulated,  it  will  help  identify  and 
quantify  the  roles  of  the  various  repository  features  and  barriers 
that  will  provide  for  the  waste  isolation. 
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It  also  will  justify  the  data  needs,  the  schedules  and  the  funding 
required  to  support  the  technical  activities.  This  strategy  should  be 
based  on  defense  in-depth  philosophy  that  has  long  been  a  fun- 
damental aspect  of  the  DOE's  repository  planning. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  with  respect  to  the  Yucca  Mountain  site, 
the  Board  has  found  no  technical  reason,  from  surface-based  data 
collected  so  far,  that  would  indicate  that  the  site  is  unsuitable. 
However,  underground  exploration  and  some  testing  at  Yucca 
Mountain  will  be  necessary  before  a  site  suitability  decision  can  be 
made  or  an  application  submitted  to  the  NRC  for  construction  au- 
thorization. The  Board  believes  that  immediate  opportunities  exist 
to  further  improve  some  aspects  of  the  DOE's  new  program. 

In  addition  to  continuing  to  develop  its  waste  isolation  strategy, 
the  DOE  should  increase  emphasis  on  underground  excavation  and 
testing  at  the  site  and  allocate  program  funds  in  such  a  way  as  to 
increase  the  R&D  in  the  development  of  a  long-lived  waste  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
mention  briefly  an  issue  that  is  not  addressed  in  the  Board's  up- 
coming report  but  which  the  Board  has  been  examining  in  recent 
months  in  terms  of  its  implication  for  the  DOE's  repository  devel- 
opment program.  The  issue  is  spent  fuel  storage,  one  that,  as  you 
well  know,  has  received  a  lot  of  attention  recently. 

In  its  October  1993  Special  Report,  the  Board  observed  that  pro- 
viding for  the  safe  storage  of  spent  fuel  does  not  appear  to  present 
any  substantial  technical  problem.  However,  decisions  about  spent 
fuel  storage  may  well  have  financial  and  technical  implications  for 
the  DOE's  repository  development  program.  In  the  next  few 
months,  the  Board  will  be  completing  a  brief  report  on  issues  relat- 
ed to  spent  fuel  storage.  I  would  like  to  communicate  our  findings 
to  the  subcommittee  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Board's  activities  and  recommendations  have 
consistently  rested  on  the  scientific  and  technical  credibility  that 
results  from  the  Board's  independence,  its  objectivity,  and  the  sci- 
entific competence  of  its  members  and  staff.  All  of  the  Board  mem- 
bers look  forward  to  continuing  our  ongoing  review  of  this  very  im- 
portant program. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  appear.  Dr. 
Brewer  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  subcommittee  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  thank  you.  Dr.  Cantlon. 

Dr.  Brewer,  do  you  have  any  comments  at  this  point? 

Dr.  Brewer.  No,  sir.  Questions. 

Mr.  Myers.  Dr.  Cantlon,  throughout  the  executive  branch  there 
seem  to  be  many  vacancies,  unfilled  spots.  The  fact  that  you  are 
five  board  members  short,  as  I  recall 

Dr.  Cantlon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers  [continuing].  Has  that  impaired  or  impeded  in  any 
way  your  ability  to  do  your  job? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  Yes,  it  does.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
Board  to  have  a  full  membership.  We  have  tried  to  compensate  for 
the  deficiency. 

Recall  that  we  are  in  a  sense  one  member  deep  in  these  very  spe- 
cial disciplines,  and  therefore  when  we  lose  a  hydrologist,  which  is 
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one  of  the  critical  features  in  whether  that  repository  will  work  ef- 
fectively or  not,  this  means  that  we  have  to  fill  that  in. 

What  we  have  been  doing  is  to  pull  in  ex-board  members  as  con- 
sultants, and  so  we  have  been  able  to  draw  on  their  expertise.  But 
when  we  are  in  a  formal  public  meeting,  they  can't  really  serve  as 
Board  members.  So,  yes,  it  is  a  problem. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  were  here  when  we  had  a  discussion  with  Dr. 
Dreyfus  about  the  activities  at  Yucca  Mountain.  It  seems  to  me 
this  committee  has  been  concerned  about  how  we  just  haven't  real- 
ly been  giving  enough  attention  to  Yucca  Mountain. 

Do  you  have  people  there  all  the  time? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  No,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Myers.  How  frequently  do  you  have  someone  there  on  the 
site? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  We  probably,  I  would  say,  on  average  have  some- 
body there  almost  every  month  in  one  form  or  another,  but  there 
may  be  periods  as  much  as  two  months  in  which  no  one  is  there. 
The  Board  meets  in  the  Las  Vegas  area,  and  we  get  out  to  the  site 
about  once  a  year. 

Mr.  Myers.  Is  there  anything  more  important  for  the  DOE  to  be 
doing  right  now  than  to  find  a  place  for  storage  of  our  nuclear 
wastes  from  our  utilities?  Are  we  wrong — 

Dr.  Cantlon.  Storage  as  opposed  to  disposal? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  I  think  you  have  to  relate  both  of  them,  dis- 
posal and  storage. 

Dr.  Cantlon.  I  think  the  Board's  position  is  that  the  challenge 
for  nuclear  waste  worldwide  is  to  confirm  the  feasibility  of  disposal. 
If  you  can  confirm  the  feasibility  of  disposal,  then  the  matter  of 
storage  is  clearly  an  interim  issue  because  disposal  is  an  option.  At 
the  moment,  we  have  not  confirmed  the  feasibility  of  the  disposal 
option,  which  is  priority  number  one  internationally. 

Mr.  Myers.  But  other  countries,  France  particularly,  have  dry 
storage  outside.  They  have  conquered  it.  They  reprocess  and  take 
the  hot  stuff  out  of  there  and 

Dr.  Cantlon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers  [continuing].  Reduce  the  radiation  impact.  Is  there 
any  question  about  whether  we  can  do  it — that  we  have  the  tech- 
nology and  know  how  to  do  it? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  Storage  is  technically  simple. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  making  up  our  minds  we  are 
going  to  do  it? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  We  would  have  had  it  if  we  would  have  kept  on 
our  original  track.  The  trouble  is  we  changed  track. 

Mr.  Myers.  Who  listens  to  you?  You  report  to  several 

Dr.  Cantlon.  We  report  to  you,  the  Congress.  We  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy. 

All  of  our  public  meetings  are  open,  public  meetings  in  which  we 
get  into  the  nitty-gritty  detail  on  these  technical  issues.  Attending 
those  meetings  are  people  from  the  technical  community,  from 
NRC,  DOE,  various  universities,  and  the  State  of  Nevada. 

So  we  have  in  our  open  public  sessions,  an  extremely  candid 
open  discussion  of  these  controversial  questions  and  technical  is- 
sues. So  among  the  people  that  listen  to  us  is  a  very  broad  spec- 
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trum  of  the  technical  community,  which  is  what  I  think  Congress 
had  in  mind  when  they  created  us. 

Mr.  Myers.  Congress  did  create  the  Board.  They  Hsten  to  you, 
but  do  they  hear  you?  As  an  example,  how  frequently  do  you  meet 
with  the  Secretary  of  Energy? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  We  met  with  her  three  months  ago  and  had  a  very 
candid  exchange. 

Dr.  Brewer.  Sir,  we  are  meeting  routinely  with  Dan  Dreyfus  and 
his  people  at  that  level.  The  meetings  with  the  Secretary  directly 
are  not  frequent,  the  issues  are  really  detailed,  technical  issues 
that  require  consideration  by  people  who  have  the  detailed  tech- 
nical background  and  knowledge. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  the  Los  Alamos  study  about  the  criticality  of 
the  site,  you  are  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with  that,  about  the  danger 
as  they  see  it  of  a  possibility  of  a  disaster  happening  once  you  start 
storing  high  level  waste  there  at  Yucca  Mountain.  Have  you  any 
views  on  this? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  Well,  obviously  it  is  too  recent  an  issue  for  our 
Board  to  have  formally  taken  up.  We  have  it  on  our  agenda  for  our 
April  board  meeting  in  Las  Vegas,  so  we  will  be  looking  at  it. 

Mr.  Myers.  Will  you  share  your  observations  with  this  commit- 
tee at  the  time  you  make  some  evaluation  of  that  report? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  we  are  all  concerned  about  that,  but  again, 
other  people  in  the  world  are  doing  this  on  a  routine  basis  and 
have  not  had  this  problem.  But,  see,  we  have  no  scientists  on  our 
board,  the  committee  here.  You  are  scientists  and  you  have  sci- 
entists available  to  you,  so  we  have  to  rely  on  people  like  you  who 
come  in  and  tell  us  what  we  should  be  doing. 

We  get  told  all  the  time  what  we  should  be  doing  by  our  constitu- 
ency, and  we  have  to  listen.  We  do  listen.  But  on  this  highly  tech- 
nical matter,  we  depend  on  people  like  you  here.  As  it  was  created, 
the  Board  is  independent.  You  are  not  depending  on  somebody  for 
your  job.  Hopefully  you  all  have  the  experience  to  provide  the  kind 
of  resources  we  need.  So  we  depend  very  heavily  on  your  rec- 
ommendations. At  this  time  we  have  some  other  questions. 

Mr.  Knollenberg,  are  you  ready? 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Myers.  Another  Michigander  here. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you.  My  questions  will  be  quite  brief.  I  know 
that  your  budget  for  fiscal  year  1996  is  $3.49  million.  I  understand 
that  $1.5  million  is  for  personnel.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  We  have  got  a  numbers  man.  We  are  a  part-time 
board,  so  we  rely  on  our  permanent  staff  for  some  of  these  critical 
numbers. 

Mr.  CONDIE.  Actually  the  estimate  is  $2.45  million,  it  is  about  70 
percent  of  our  budget  for  personnel  related  costs. 

Dr.  Cantlon.  Seventy  percent  of  our  budget  is  personnel,  $2.45 
million  for  the  total. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Then  there  is  an  unobligated  balance  of  $523 
million  that  is  wrapped  into  the  total  of  $3.4  million? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Knollenberg.  Can  you  give  me  something  like  a  five-year 
chart,  showing  a  trend  of  what  is  happening  budget-wise  with  the 
entire  agency? 

Mr.  Myers.  Please  identify  the  witness  as  you  come  up,  too, 
please. 

Mr.  CONDIE.  Dennis  Condie 

Dr.  Cantlon  [continuing].  Who  is  our  associate  executive  direc- 
tor, handles  the  budget  and  personnel  relations. 

Mr.  Condie.  Since  our  inception,  our  creation  back  in  1989,  we 
have  approached  but  never  reached  full  board  and  full  staffing.  Our 
actual  appropriation  requests  have  ranged  anywhere  from  a  new 
BA  of  $3,294  in  fiscal  year  1992  to  the  current  $2.97  million.  The 
carryover  from  prior  years  has  become  less  and  less  as  we  staff  up. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  following  is  the  funding  history  for  the  Nuclear  Waste  Technical  Review 
Board  since  its  activation: 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  year— 
1989        1990        1991  1992         1993        1994        1995        1996 

Resources: 

Appropriations 3,000     2,000  0       3,294     2,060     2,160     2,664     2,970 

Carryover  from  prior  years 988     3,510     3,673  55     1,234       963       709       523 

Total 3,988     5,510     3.673     3,3349     3,294     3,123     3,373     3,493 

Actual  costs 478      1,862     2,434       2,418     2,657     2,650     3,373     3,493 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that 
overappropriations  have  been  the  history  here  in  the  last  several 
years? 

Mr.  Condie.  Well,  the  reason  why  we  have  carryover  is  that  we 
always  budget  anticipating  a  full  board  and  full  staff,  and  we  have 
never  reached  that.  We  are  approaching  that. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  That  is  an  anticipation  of  your  duties  extend- 
ing to  include  additional  responsibilities — ^Yucca  Mountains,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  Condie.  No,  not  necessarily.  Actually,  as  I  said,  we  have 
never  reached  a  full  board  of  11.  We  have  gone  from  the  original 
eight  members  to  ten,  and  we  are  now  down  to  six.  So  we  have  al- 
ways had  significant  carryover. 

Dr.  Brewer.  Mr.  Knollenberg,  the  problem  with  the  carryover  is 
related  to  our  problems  in  getting  Board  members  appointed.  You 
have  to  have  the  money  in  place  pending  the  appointments.  If  the 
people  show  up  they  have  to  be  paid,  and  we  have  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  approval  for  the  five  remaining  members.  As  stat- 
ed earlier,  it  causes  problems  because  we  have  one  member  respon- 
sible for  one  part  of  this  very,  very  complex  program.  So  we  are 
handling  it  with  consultants,  we  are  handling  it  with  very  qualified 
staff. 

The  carryover,  particularly  in  this  period  when  Yucca  Mountain 
is  becoming  so  critical,  the  carryover  itself  is  critical  because  we 
are  trying  desperately  to  get  a  fully  staffed  board  so  we  can  do  the 
job  as  you  and  the  Congress  envisioned.  That  is  an  important  point 
to  make. 
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Mr.  Knollenberg.  Did  you  want  to  make  a  comment? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  I  would  just  say  that  some  of  the  other  boards  that 
Congress  has  created  have  solved  part  of  the  problem  by  having  in 
the  language  of  appointment  that  their  duty  continues  until  their 
replacement  is  found.  And  if  we  had  that  change  in  language,  our 
problem  would  be  resolved.  In  other  words,  we  would  have  a  person 
who  has  been  brought  up  to  speed,  we  keep  them  there  until  their 
replacement  shows  up  instead  of  having  an  attenuated  board  be- 
cause the  appointment  ends.  There  is  a  way  to  resolve  the  issue. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  In  regard  to  Yucca  Mountain,  I  know  that 
that  is  not  officially  determined  yet.  There  are  still  some  holes  to 
fill,  some  investigatory  work  that  has  to  be  done,  but  assuming  it 
does  reach  fruition  in  1998 — is  that  the  year? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  That  is  DOE's  hoped  for  date  of  making  its  own 
internal  decision,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  will  actually  be 
licensed.  There  is  a  three-stage  license.  One  is  a  license  to  con- 
struct it  which  they  will  apply  for  in  2001.  And  then  there  will  be 
an  additional  license  to  actually  accept  waste  which  will  happen 
eight  years  later,  seven,  eight  years  later. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Once  it  is  in  place,  do  you  have  any  idea 
about  the  anticipated  costs  of  maintaining  it? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  Nothing  that  our  board  has  looked  at  would  give 
us  any  knowledge  to  respond. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  What  about  the  cost  for  transportation  of  nu- 
clear waste  to  the  site?  Is  that  anything  that  has  been  looked  at 
or 

Dr.  Cantlon.  Again,  we  have  looked  at  the  technical  set  of  is- 
sues, the  big  costs.  We  of  course  have  been  shipping  nuclear  mate- 
rials for  a  long  time  in  this  country  and  worldwide. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  This  is  nothing  new.  There  won't  be  any 
added  burden  because  we  have  the  repository  for  the  nuclear 
waste.  That  traffic  or  transportation  problem  won't  be  anything  in 
excess  of  what  we  have  now;  is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Okay.  I  think  that  probably  concludes  my 
questions.  I  did  have  a  question  about  liability  which  I  will  submit 
for  the  record  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  do 
that,  and  that  concerns  a  number  of  areas  and  I  don't  want  to  obli- 
gate too  much  time  here  so  that  my  colleagues  can  have  their  op- 
portunity as  well. 

So  with  that,  thank  you,  panel.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  page  6,  you  have  a  comment.  Among  the  Board's  rec- 
ommendations for  completing  DOE-scheduled  activities  were.  A,  es- 
tablishing priorities,  intermediate  goals  based  on  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  overall  waste  management;  B,  allocate  more  money  to 
scientific  studies  and  less  to  overhead  and  infrastructure. 

Apropos  of  the  Chairman's  questions  earlier,  when  you  make 
these  recommendations,  what  happens?  Does  anyone  ever  act  on 
them  or  do  they  sort  of  go  off  into  oblivion? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  No,  DOE  formally  responds  in  writing  to  all  of  our 
recommendations  in  our  formal  reports  so  we  get  their  response  in 
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writing  and,  in  fact,  we  publish  their  written  responses  in  our  fol- 
low-up report. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  So  whenever 

Dr.  Cantlon.  There  is  a  formal  exchange. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  So  there  is  a  formal  exchange. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  their  responses,  more  importantly,  than 
their  putting  something  on  paper  for  you  to  review? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  In  the  main,  I  would  say  yes.  We  have  had  I  think 
good  response  on  a  number  of  recommendations  that  we  have 
made.  There  are  certain  of  our  recommendations  which  they  be- 
lieve differently  on  and  they  so  state.  In  others,  they  accept  the  rec- 
ommendation but  observe  that  they  are  not  funded  adequately  to 
continue  in  that  direction,  so  there  are  many  ways  in  which  one 
could  respond.  We  are  satisfied  that  they  have  responded  to  the  ex- 
tent they  could  respond,  but  if  they  are  not  funded  to  do  it,  that 
is  another  thing. 

But  in  the  area  of  indirect  costs,  in  my  career  as  a  research  ad- 
ministrator in  a  university  one  of  the  things  that  you  learn  very 
early  is  if  you  want  to  do  a  budget  cut,  you  had  better  take  it  in 
the  administration  before  you  start  handling  it  down  the  way.  In 
other  words,  indirect  costs  can  be  cut  like  all  costs. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Have  you  found  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  subscribe  to  that  notion? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  I  think  Dr.  Dreyfus  has,  in  fact,  succeeded  in  some 
reductions  of  indirect  costs.  It  is  important,  I  think,  for  you  to  un- 
derstand that  when  you  compare  indirect  costs  for  a  project  being 
done  by  the  government,  you  cannot  compare  that  with  the  costs 
of  a  private  sector  doing  exactly  the  same  thing.  And  you  know  the 
reasons  probably  better  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  I  certainly  do.  So  in  terms  of  allocating 
more  money  to  scientific  studies  and  less  to  overhead  and  infra- 
structure, has  there  indeed  been  a  shift  towards  realizing  that 
goal? 

Dr.  Cantlon  Yes.  Dr.  Dreyfus  is  moving  in  that  direction.  We 
have  had  some  extremely  candid  personal  conversations  with  him. 
He  explains  the  problems  he  encounters  and  the  means  by  which 
he  has  begun  to  address  some  of  those  and  has,  in  fact,  succeeded 
in  part,  but,  you  know,  that  is  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Bunn. 

Mr.  Bunn.  Thank  you. 

You  had  mentioned  earlier  that  we  would  have  been  able  to  find 
a  permanent  solution  by  now  if  we  hadn't  been  sidetracked.  Did  I 
understand  you  correctly? 

Dr.  Cantlon  Well,  the  U.S. — unlike  the  French — has  changed  di- 
rections. Originally,  we  had  intended  to  reprocess.  When  you  re- 
process, by  the  very  fact  you  reprocess,  you  have  to  build  a  place 
to  put  the  waste  from  reprocessing,  so  interim  storage  would  have 
been  an  integral  part  of  that  decision.  Since  we  changed  directions 
halfway  through  the  program,  we  ended  up  without  an  interim 
storage  facility. 

Mr.  Bunn.  Well,  now,  whether  it  is  permanent,  interim,  or  on- 
site,  does  the  on-site  storage  pose  a  substantially  higher  risk  to  the 
environment  than  interim  storage  and  shipping? 
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Dr.  Cantlon  The  studies  that  have  looked  at  that  indicate  that 
the  risk  differences  are  very  modest.  There  are  differences,  but 
they  are  modest  differences.  There  are  certainly  innate  technical 
risks.  Recall  this  is  a  technical  board  now  that  is  addressing  you. 
As  a  technical  board,  by  the  way,  that  is  a  very  different  thing  than 
perception  of  risk.  But  you  must  be  very  clear  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween types  of  risk  when  you  have  100  different  sites  with  different 
people  perceiving  risks,  that  is  a  different  thing  from  the  literal 
technical  risk. 

Mr.  BuNN.  Okay.  We  have  got  to  deal  with  the  political  impacts. 

Dr.  Cantlon  Indeed  you  do. 

Mr.  BuNN.  But  as  far  as  scientifically,  it  poses  in  your  opinion 
no  greater  risk  to  have  the 

Dr.  Cantlon  The  differences  are  very  small. 

Mr.  BuNN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Myers.  Dr.  Brewer,  do  you  have  something  you  wanted  to 
add? 

Dr.  Brewer.  I  was  just  basically  reinforcing  that  if  you  have  75 
to  100  sites,  you  have  much  more  opportunity  to  observe  the  risk 
as  opposed  to  having  one  site.  The  other  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  with  one  site  you  have  reduced  numbers  of  people  involved  in 
providing  the  oversight  and  the  security  for  it.  The  technical  parts 
of  it  are  different.  The  political  parts  are  very  different. 

Mr.  BuNN.  And  I  assume  it  is  not  the  role  of  your  board  but  what 
are  the  economic  impacts  of  it?  You  don't  deal  with  that  at  all. 

Dr.  Cantlon  It  is  not  in  our  charter.  As  I  understand  it,  there 
have  been  some  studies  so  I  think  we  could  look  up  those  studies 
and  provide  them  to  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

In  the  late  1980's,  the  DOE,  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  a  congressionally  char- 
tered Monitored  Retrievable  Storage  Review  Commission  each  conducted  a  major 
study  to  compare  the  total  costs  of  managing  spent  fuel  with  or  without  a  central- 
ized storage  facility.  Although  their  estimates  varied  somewhat,  they  each  reached 
two  identical  conclusions:  First,  when  costs  were  discounted,  a  waste  management 
system  that  included  a  centrahzed  storage  facility  (either  large  or  small)  was  always 
more  expensive  than  the  current  approach  of  at-reactor  storage.  That  finding  usu- 
ally held  as  well  when  costs  were  not  discounted.  In  fact,  the  only  exception  to  the 
general  result  was  the  case  of  a  very  large  centralized  facility  accepting  spent  fuel 
in  2000  when  a  repository  was  not  available  until  2023.  Second,  while  the  current 
approach  of  decentralized  storage  is  less  expensive,  its  advantage  was  relatively 
small,  around  five  per  cent  of  total  system  costs. 

"A  1994  DOE  assessment,  the  System  Architecture  Study,  rejects  those  two  con- 
clusions. For  both  the  undiscounted  and  discounted  calculations,  it  estimates  that 
a  waste  management  system  that  includes  a  centralized  storage  facility  (either  large 
or  small)  is  always  less  expensive  than  the  current  approach  of  decentralized  stor- 
age, almost  regardless  of  when  a  repository  begins  operation.  Moreover,  the  dif- 
ference could  be  as  much  as  $10  billion — or  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  total  system 
costs — if  a  repository  opening  date  is  delayed  until  the  year  2030. 

Mr.  BUNN.  Or  I  can  ask  the  right  group.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you,  Jim. 

Part  of  the  responsibility  that  you  have,  of  course,  is  to  make  rec- 
ommendations about  improvements  to  examine  the  various  pro- 
grams, one  of  which,  of  course,  involves  what  we  are  going  to  do 
with  the  spent  fuel.  Has  there  been  any  consideration? 

You  mentioned  that  we  did  a  change  in  the  process  a  few  years 
ago.  We  were  going  to  have  the  monitored  retrievable  storage  facil- 
ity and  we  took  that  out,  thinking  we  couldn't  spend  the  money. 
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We  didn't  have  the  money  to  spend  on  that  in-between  step.  Maybe 
we  made  a  mistake,  collectively,  both  DOE  and  Congress.  Never- 
theless, we  made  that  mistake. 

What  consideration  or  recommendations  have  you  made  about  an 
interim  storage  facility? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  We  are,  in  fact,  in  the  process  of  generating  that 
report.  We  expect  it  to  be  done  by  the  end  of  April,  and  we  will  pro- 
vide it  to  you,  looking  at  the  storage  issue  largely  from  its  technical 
coupling  to  disposal. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  until  one  confirms  the  feasibility  of  dis- 
posal, all  storage  becomes  in  perpetuity.  And  the  only  way  to  ad- 
dress that  challenge,  which  gives  you  your  political  problem,  is  to 
continue  with  alacrity  demonstrating  the  feasibility  if  it  can  be 
demonstrated  for  a  particular  site. 

Now,  it  is  premature  to  say  that  that  can  be  demonstrated  at 
Yucca  Mountain,  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  feasibil- 
ity of  deep  geologic  disposal  can  be  demonstrated,  and  all  of  the  nu- 
clear countries  in  the  world  have  essentially  made  that  same  tech- 
nical judgment. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  it  is  obvious  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  commitment  we  made  to  the  utilities  and  to  the  American 
people  that  we  would  provide  storage  for  them  by  the  year  1998. 
We  know  we  can't  make  that. 

So  we  have  to  have  some  way  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  these 
utilities  who  now  have  dry  storage,  which  means  that  there  is  a 
risk  there.  And  we  had  testimony  earlier  that  by  the  year  2000  we 
are  going  to  have  16  who  have  dry  storage.  It  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  have  any  type  of  storage,  interim  or  otherwise,  by  the  year 
2000,  because  this  is  1995  and  we  aren't  even  starting — well,  we 
are  thinking  about  it.  I  think  we  really  have  to  get  on  the  horse 
here  and  get  going.  It  bothers  me  we  are  not  moving  fast  enough 
and  I  hope  you  can  help  us  in  that  respect. 

Dr.  Cantlon.  The  technical  issues  for  interim  storage  are  trivial. 
The  technical  issues  are  trivial. 

Mr.  Myers.  How  about  the  political? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  The  political  issues  are  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  run  into  that. 

What  is  going  to  be  difficult,  too,  once  we  start  taking  this  waste 
away  from  the  site  where  it  is  now  presently  held,  is  the  transpor- 
tation problem.  We  are  getting  mail  right  now — I  am  sure  all  of  us 
who  have  been  on  this  committee  any  length  of  time — are  getting 
mail  saying,  'Tes,  we  think  we  ought  to  get  that  nuclear  fuel  out 
of  our  community,  but  don't  run  it  down  that  railroad  track  past 
our  high  school."  Or,  "Don't  put  it  on  a  truck  going  by  the  senior 
citizens  home."  And  we  run  into  this  problem  constantly:  that,  yes, 
we  want  to  get  it  out  of  there,  but  how?  They  just  can't  pick  it  up. 

Are  you  giving  this  any  consideration?  We  know  how  to  move  it. 
We  know  how  to  develop  the  casks. 

Dr.  Brewer.  The  fuel  got  into  the  community  somehow.  It  was 
transported  there.  We  have  a  long  history  of  transporting  nuclear 
products  around  the  country  safely.  The  issue  of  getting  rid  of  the 
nuclear  products.  Again,  from  the  technical  point  of  view,  transpor- 
tation is  not  an  issue.  The  issue  is  one  of  perception.  We  come  back 
to  that,  which  is  to  say  it  is  politics. 
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Mr.  Myers.  It  is  emotions  and  politics,  yes. 

Dr.  Cantlon.  Hauling  a  tank  load  of  propane  through  the  area 
is  I  think  substantially  more  risky. 

Dr.  Brewer.  Much  more  dangerous. 

Dr.  Cantlon.  Much  more  risky  than  the  way  in  which  we  handle 
nuclear  material.  The  risk  is  far  less. 

Mr.  Myers.  Try  to  get  a  liability  policy  for  a  butane  truck  right 
now.  You  are  exactly  right,  yes.  I  hate  to  bring  that  up  because 
now  we  are  going  to  have  people  say,  "Oh,  my  gosh,  we  are  going 
to  stop  delivering  butane." 

The  licensing  is  costing  a  lot  right  now.  How  many  delivery 
trucks  are  there  right  now  in  rural  America  delivering  gas?  So  it 
is  a  real  threat. 

But  again  perception  is  what  we  have  to  deal  with  here,  and  so 
you  can  help  us  in  that  respect,  too,  I  think.  And  your  task  is  mon- 
umental, as  ours  is.  But  again,  we  rely  upon  you  for  the  technical 
knowledge  to  give  us  the  momentum  to  keep  going. 

You  carried  over  $523,000  from  this  year  to  next  year  unobli- 
gated. Was  that  because  you  aren't  fully  staffed? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  Yes. 

Dr.  Brewer.  It  is  the  Board  members  that  we  don't  have  on 
board.  Fortunately,  sir,  we  have  the  staff  so  we  can  do  our  job  at 
that  level.  We  don't  have  the  members. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  the  five  board  members  is  what  I  was  referring 
to;  I  think  we  discussed  it  here  a  moment  ago.  When  are  they  going 
to  be  filled?  What  does  the  White  House  tell  you?  How  soon  are 
they  going  to  give  you  help? 

Mr.  CONDIE.  They  are  in  the  process  now  of  reviewing  nomina- 
tions from  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Mr.  Myers.  They  never  do  that  down  there;  don't  you  notice? 

Mr.  CONDIE.  One  of  the  considerations  beyond  other  appoint- 
ments in  our  case  would  be  the  ethics  matters  that  they  have  to 
consider  because  we  try  to  be  above  all  question. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  will  be  a  new  thing  for  them  to  consider.  It 
might  be  worthwhile  for  them  to  do.  Maybe  you  wouldn't  have  five 
vacancies. 

Dr.  Cantlon.  I  think  Congress  wisely  put  a  stipulation  in  our 
makeup  that  none  of  our  members  could  be  funded  by  any  of  the 
DOE  or  nuclear  waste  or  the  power  industries,  wisely  so.  But  when 
you  look  for  expertise  in  those  fields,  90  percent  of  them  will  in  fact 
be  gainfully  employed  some  way  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  could  go  back  to  the  record  and  see  this,  but  as 
Board  members,  how  many  days  a  month  do  you  participate  and 
work? 

Dr.  Brewer.  Well,  I  can  speak  for  myself.  I  am  a  dean  of  a  very 
active  school  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  I  put  in  about  62 
days  last  year  on  Board  activities.  Each  of  the  members  is  budg- 
eted I  think  at  the  rate  of  about  80  days,  and  our  chairman  be- 
cause he  has  more  activities  in  D.C.  and  is  actually  managing  the 
staff  to  some  extent,  is  up  to  100  and  something  like  that. 

Mr.  CONDIE.  One  hundred  ten. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  that  gives  him  time  to  do  something. 

Dr.  Brewer.  It  is  a  very  interesting  thing  how  we  are  using  our 
knowledgeable  senior  citizens  here,  sir. 
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Mr.  Myers.  Senior  citizen?  Thank  you.  We  both  are  sharing  in 
that.  I  wish  you  guys  were  that  appreciative  here. 

Dr.  Brewer.  Actually  it  is  a  very  serious  point  because  the 
amount  of  time  we  have  to  invest  to  do  the  job  well  is  often  more 
than  someone  in  my  position  can  really  afford.  So  you  will  notice 
we  have  a  number  of  very  distinguished  scientists  who  are  emeri- 
tus, quite  vigorous  and  active.  They  have  the  time  and  the  civic 
commitment  to  see  this  thing  through.  I  think  I  speak  for  all  my 
colleagues  on  the  Board;  it  is  really  a  remarkable  collection  of  folks. 

Mr.  Myers.  Joe? 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just  very  quickly,  I 
am  trying  to  get  a  grip  on  this  last  comment  that  you  made.  And, 
by  the  way,  I  am  a  fellow  Michiganer.  Don't  hold  that  against  me. 
Just  so  I  understand  the  numbers  on  this,  though,  you  said  that 
approximately  $2.3  million  was  used  for  personnel? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  I  presume  what  you  are  doing  is  adding  in 
the  $158,000  for  full-time  permanent  staff;  $30,000  for  other  per- 
sonnel compensation,  plus  your  employee  benefit  cost.  Is  that  how 
you  come  up  with  that  number? 

Mr.  CONDIE.  All  benefits,  full-time  staff.  Board  members,  consult- 
ants. 

[Additional  information  follows:] 

Full-time  permanent  staff $1,507,000 

Members  and  consultants  558,000 

Other  personnel  compensation  30,000 

Special  personal  services 10,000 

Benefits  „ 346,000 

Total  personnel  costs  2,451,000 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  I  have  one  question  on  travel — is  the  travel 
you  were  discussing  during  this  last  question  on  average?  They  say 
here  there  is  an  average  of  10  trips  during  the  year  with  about  5 
days  per  trip  or  50  days  for  the  entire  group  of  you.  You  may  be 
traveling  more  than  that,  but  has  that  been  pretty  consistent  his- 
torically? 

Mr.  CONDIE.  Yes. 

Dr.  Brewer.  I  think  it  is  on  average  but  there  is  variation  ac- 
cording to  the  various  Board  members.  I  have  been  traveling  much 
more  because  I  am  having  to  cover  now  for  a  panel  where  one  of 
the  board  members  is  gone. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  I  am  not  disputing  that,  but  on  average  are 
these  numbers  reflective? 

Dr.  Brewer.  Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  That  was  my  only  question.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Myers.  Talking  about  storage  again  and  other  countries 
where  they  handle  their  storage:  has  the  Board  visited  France 
where  they  are  doing  a  pretty  good  job  of  their  storage?  Could  you 
pass  any  judgment  on  the  job  France  is  doing  and  why  we  can't  do 
something  similar? 

Dr.  Cantlon.  The  Board  has  visited  10  countries  and  looked  in 
substantial  detail  at  their  total  nuclear  waste  management  system. 
We  think  France  is  doing  an  excellent  job.  And  we  visited  Japan 
in  May.  We  think  Japan  will  in  fact  pass  France  in  the  near  term 
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in  terms  of  the  technical  skill  and  sophistication  with  which  they 
are  approaching  it  and  they  are  approaching  it  from  the  same  way, 
reprocessing. 

Mr.  Myers.  Japan  is  reprocessing  now. 

Dr.  Cantlon.  Yes.  They  are  doing  some  internally,  and  of  course 
you  have  heard  recently  of  their  receiving  an  overseas  shipment 
from  things  they  sent  to  France  for  reprocessing. 

Mr.  Myers.  Okay.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony 
and  the  job  you  are  doing.  If  you  have  some  recommendations  don't 
hesitate  to  provide  us  with  any  unsolicited  information  and  sugges- 
tions where  we  can  do  a  better  job  and  help  solve  this  problem  our 
country  is  facing. 

You  are  the  experts — I  will  give  you  credit  for  that — and  we  are 
not.  But  we  have  the  responsibility,  along  with  you.  If  we  are  going 
to  solve  the  waste  problem,  we  are  going  to  have  to  start  making 
some  difficult  decisions  this  year. 

I  think  about  the  future  of  Yucca  Mountain  and  how  we  are 
going  to  provide  something  in  an  interim  period,  so  we  do  need 
your  advice  very  much.  If  you  see  something  that  we  haven't  seen, 
please  don't  hesitate  to  volunteer  it.  Each  of  us  have  some  ques- 
tions we  will  provide  for  the  record.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
testimony.  Thank  you  for  the  job  and  the  time  you  are  giving. 

Dr.  Cantlon.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

[Questions  and  answers  for  the  record,  the  prepared  statement  of 
the  witness,  details  of  the  FY  1996  budget  request  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Technical  Review  Board  and  supplementary  information  fol- 
low:! 
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Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Water  Development 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Hearing  on  NWTRB  Fiscal  Year  1996  Appropriation  Request 

March  16,  1995 


Questions  from  Chairman  Myers 


1.         As  an  independent  Board  charged  by  Congress  to  review  scientific  aspects  of  the 
Department's  plans  for  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste,  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Technical  Review  Board  is  uniquely  situated  to  comment  upon  the  Yucca  Mountain 
criticality  debate.   Has  the  Board  undertaken  an  analysis  of  the  criticality  theories 
offered  by  Dr.  Bowman  at  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory? 

Ans.     Under  certain  conditions,  the  disposal  in  a  geologic  repository  of  radioactive 

material  with  high  concentrations  of  uranium  or  plutonium  could  generate  a  self- 
sustaining  nuclear  reaction.  This  situation  is  called  in-repository  "criticality."   In  a 
well-designed  repository  for  spent  fuel  from  civilian  reactors,  criticality  is  a  very 
remote  possibility. 

Criticality,  if  it  were  to  occur  in  such  a  repository,  would  not  necessarily  lead  to  a 
nuclear  explosion.   Despite  recent  headlines,  the  potential  for  in-repository 
criticality  has  been  recognized  for  years,  if  not  decades.   The  Board  has  not 
reviewed  Dr.  Bowman's  paper.   However,  we  have  addressed  the  issue  of  in- 
repository  criticality  at  past  meetings  and  are  scheduled  to  do  so  again  at  our 
April  1995  meeting.   At  that  time,  the  DOE  has  been  asked  to  discuss  its  current 
plans  for  analyzing  in-repository  criticality  and  to  update  the  Board  on  the  DOE's 
response  to  Dr.  Bowman's  theory. 

In  a  paper  drafted  by  Drs.  Bowman  and  Venneri  at  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory  (LANL),  weapons-grade  plutonium  (dispersed  in  a  borosilicate  glass 
"log")  is  disposed  of  in  an  idealized  repository.    It  is  not  yet  known  how  relevant 
the  assumptions  in  this  paper  might  be  to  a  repository  at  Yucca  Mountain,  which 
will  be  designed  to  hold  utility  spent  fuel  and  some  defense  waste  from 
reprocessing.   (Weapons-grade  plutonium  is  not  currently  slated  for  disposal  in 
Yucca  Mountain.)   First,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  idealized  conditions  used  in 
this  paper  are  realistic.   Second,  it  is  more  difficult  to  achieve  criticality  with  the 
plutonium  in  commercial  spent  fuel  than  with  weapons-grade  plutonium.   In  any 
event,  extrapolating  calculations  for  glass  logs  containing  weapons-grade  plutonium 
to  the  more  impure  plutonium  in  utility  spent  fuel  will  be  difficult. 
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The  scientific  debate  about  Dr.  Bowman's  theories  has  been  confined  thus  far  to 
LANL.   However,  it  is  our  understanding  that  Dr.  Bowman's  paper  and  a  rebuttal 
paper  by  those  who  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Bowman  will  be  submitted  to  a  peer- 
reviewed  journal.   We  believe  this  is  an  appropriate  process  for  beginning  to 
resolve  this  issue.   Making  firm  conclusions  about  Dr.  Bowman's  theories  at  this 
time  would  short-circuit  the  peer  review  process. 


2.         Mien  do  you  expect  the  Wliite  House  to  make  nominations  to  fill  the  five  vacancies 
on  the  Board? 

Ans.     The  White  House  is  currently  screening  technically  qualified  Board  candidates 

nominated  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.   As  in  the  past,  the  care  given  to 
identifying  nominees  who  also  must  satisfy  the  rigorous  conflict  of  interest 
requirements  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  has  slowed  the  appointment 
process.   This  careful  screening  is  necessary  to  assure  that  the  Board  retains  its 
credibility,  which  is  the  foundation  of  its  effectiveness.   We  understand  that  the 
White  House  is  actively  working  to  fill  the  five  Board  member  vacancies.   It  is  our 
hope  that  these  appointments  will  be  made  soon. 

In  any  case,  one  legislative  change  that  could  substantially  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  Board  would  be  to  amend  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  to  provide  for 
automatic  extensions  of  the  terms  of  Board  members  until  such  time  as  they  have 
been  reappointed  or  their  replacements  have  been  appointed.   Because  of  the 
comprehensive  nature  of  the  program  and  the  breadth  of  scientific  and  technical 
expertise  required  to  adequately  evaluate  the  program,  the  loss  of  a  single  Board 
member  can  make  the  Board's  work  more  difficult.  To  operate  at  peak 
effectiveness,  the  Board  should  have  its  full  complement  of  eleven  members, 
which  is  something  it  has  never  had.   Our  budget  request  assumes  that  the  five 
new  members  will  be  named  to  the  Board  during  this  fiscal  year. 


3.         Do  you  have  any  comment  on  the  recent  decision  of  the  Mescalero  Apaches  to 
pursue  development  of  a  monitored  retrievable  storage  facility  on  tribal  lands  in 
cooperation  with  private  utilities?   Will  the  Board  have  any  role  in  evaluating 
technical  aspects  of  the  plan? 

Ans.     There  are  no  real  technical  impediments  to  building  or  transporting  spent  fuel  to 
such  a  facility.   Under  current  law,  both  federal  and  private  facilities  for 
commercial  spent  fuel  storage  would  be  licensed  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.   The  difficulties  associated  with  developing  a  private  storage  facility, 
as  with  the  development  of  any  storage  option,  are  primarily  political  and 
institutional  and  are  mostly  related  to  public  concern  over  siting  of  the  facility  and 
the  public's  perception  of  risk  related  to  transporting  the  waste.  The  Board  is 
charged  by  Congress  to  review  only  those  activities  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  manage  commercial  spent  fuel  and  high-level  waste.  Therefore,  unless 
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the  Board's  mandate  is  changed,  we  will  not  be  formally  evaluating  any  specific 
plans  for  a  private  interim  storage  facility.   However,  we  plan  to  issue  a  report  in 
the  next  few  months  that  will  analyze  the  technical  and  nontechnical  implications 
of  the  various  options  for  extended  storage  of  spent  fuel. 


4.         Has  the  Board  formulated  any  opinions  on  nuclear  waste  legislative  proposals 

pending  in  Congress?  In  particular,  do  either  the  Johnston  bill  (S.167)  or  the  Upton 
bill  (H.R.  1020)  significantly  impact  the  scientific  effort  associated  with  the  nation's 
current  nuclear  waste  policy  as  articulated  in  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act? 

Ans.     The  Board  has  not  taken  a  position  on  any  of  the  legislative  proposals  that  have 
been  introduced.   However,  some  proposals  could  shift  the  emphasis  of  national 
policy  on  spent  fuel  and  high-level  waste  management,  at  least  in  the  short  term, 
from  disposal  to  storage  of  utility  spent  fuel.   It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
repository  site-characterization  program  at  Yucca  Mountain  is  at  a  critical  stage 
where  actual  underground  excavation  is  currently  underway.   Maintaining  the 
momentum  of  this  very  important  work  will  require  a  consistent  and  predictable 
commitment  of  funds.  The  Board  has  some  concern  that,  should  a  shift  in  policy 
toward  storage  occur,  funds  for  site-characterization  could  be  constrained. 
Diverting  funds  from  the  site-characterization  program  at  this  critical  time  could 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  development  of  a  permanent  repository  at  Yucca 
Mountain  not  only  by  reducing  the  amount  of  scientific  and  technical  work  that 
could  be  done  but  also  through  loss  of  the  site-specific  expertise  of  professionals 
who  work  on  the  program.   Even  if  the  decision  is  made  to  change  national  policy 
to  emphasize  storage  of  spent  fuel,  continuing  a  program  of  site  investigations  to 
confirm  the  feasibility  of  disposal  will  be  important  in  helping  alleviate  concern 
that  storage  will  be  the  final,  not  the  interim,  solution. 


Please  describe  generally  the  status  of  the  Department's  efforts  to  design  waste 
packages  and  develop  multi-purpose  canisters  for  spent  nuclear  fuel.   Does  much 
technical  research  and  development  remain  in  this  area? 

The  DOE  has  initiated  a  procurement  process  for  a  multipurpose  canister  that 
can  be  used  to  store  and  transport  spent  fuel.   These  new  dual-purpose  canisters 
can  be  designed  and  produced  using  existing  technology.    However,  it  is  not  clear 
at  this  point  that  the  MPC  will  be  compatible  with  waste  packages  that  will  be 
used  for  disposal  of  the  commercial  spent  fuel  in  a  repository.   The  Board  has 
encouraged  the  DOE  to  take  into  consideration  requirements  for  a  disposal  waste 
package  as  it  develops  its  MPC  concept. 

The  disposal  waste  package  is  a  critical  part  of  the  engineered  barrier  system  that 
will  be  used  to  isolate  the  radioactive  waste  in  the  repository  from  the  accessible 
environment.   Deciding  which  waste  package  design  is  most  appropriate  requires 
both  a  knowledge  of  what  the  repository  environment  (e.g.,  temperature)  will  be 
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and  extensive  testing  of  materials  degradation  (corrosion)  that  will  take  up  to  ten 
years  to  complete.  This  testing  began  in  earnest  last  year  after  several  years  of 
delay.   It  should  be  continued  and  adequately  funded.  The  DOE  also  needs  to 
carry  out  research  on  waste  package  fabrication,  including  welding,  as  well  as 
developing  methodology  for  nondestructive  examination  of  metals  and  welds  in  the 
presence  of  ionizing  radiation. 


6.         Your  testimony  notes  that  the  Board  has,  on  several  occasions,  criticized  the 
Department's,  "allocation  of  resources  as  fundamentally  inconsistent  with  the 
optimistic  work  schedule  the  DOE  set  for  itself."  Does  the  Department's  budget  for 
science  education  activities  perpetuate  this  inconsistency? 

Ans.     In  the  past,  the  DOE  has  allocated  a  high  proportion  of  its  total  program  funds  to 
overhead  and  infrastructure  costs,  thereby  limiting  the  amounts  available  for 
critical  scientific  work.    In  addition,  the  DOE  has  established  a  very  optimistic 
schedule  for  determining  site  suitability  and  applying  to  the  NRC  for  a  license  to 
construct  a  repository,  should  the  site  prove  suitable.   The  Board  has  expressed  its 
concern  that  the  OCRWM's  allocation  of  such  a  high  proportion  of  its  funds  to 
overhead  and  infrastructure  costs  makes  it  even  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  data 
necessary  to  make  site  suitability  and  licensing  decisions  in  accordance  with  its 
ambitious  schedule.  The  Board's  primary  concern  has  been  that  to  meet  this 
schedule,  critical  scientific  work  would  have  to  be  truncated.   The  costs  of  the 
DOE's  science  education  activities,  while  they  may  be  part  of  overhead  costs,  are 
so  small  relative  to  other  overhead  costs  that  eliminating  them  would  not 
significantly  enhance  the  scientific  program.    Furthermore,  continuing  to  inform 
the  public  is  an  essential  requirement  for  this  kind  of  undertaking. 


7.         It  appears  that  the  interstate  transportation  of  nuclear  waste  is  one  of  the  more 

politically  challenging  aspects  of  nuclear  waste  storage.    Could  you  please  comment 
on  the  technical  aspects  of  nuclear  waste  transportation?   Wliat  scientific  or  technical 
hurdles,  if  any,  must  be  overcome  in  order  to  plan  and  develop  a  nuclear  waste 
transportation  network? 

Ans.     Numerous  past  studies  and  three  decades  of  experience  in  this  and  other  countries 
with  these  activities  have  shown  that  the  health  and  safety  risks  associated  with 
transporting  spent  fuel  and  high-level  radioactive  waste  are  small.   The  Office  of 
Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  has  not  yet  started  developing  a 
transportation  network  on  the  scale  that  will  be  necessary  to  move  large  quantities 
of  spent  fuel  from  various  locations  in  the  country  to  a  storage  facility  or  a 
repository,  should  either  begin  operation.   However,  development  of  such  a 
network  and  providing  technically  sound  assessments  of  system  safety  do  not 
appear  to  present  any  insurmountable  technical  challenges.   The  DOE  will  have  to 
address  a  number  of  technical  issues.   Among  these  are  (1)  the  weight  of  the 
MPC  overpack,  (2)  safe  handling  of  the  spent  fuel,  (3)  a  system  for  tracking  waste 
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shipments,  and  (4)  route-specific  factors.  As  you  point  out,  even  though  there  are 
no  insurmountable  technical  hurdles,  transporting  nuclear  waste  may  be  politically 
challenging. 


Question  from  Mr.  Bevill 


1.         In  several  instances  in  your  testimony,  you  indicated  that  sometimes  the  most  onerous 
problems  in  dealing  with  the  storage  of  our  radioactive  waste  may  be  political  or 
process  oriented.    You  cited  a  1993  Special  Report  of  the  Board  that  observed  that 
the  task  of  providing  safe  storage  of  spent  fuel  does  not  appear  to  present  any 
substantial  technical  problems.    Could  you  please  elaborate  on  what  you  mean  by 
this. 

Ans.     Safely  storing  spent  fuel  does  not  appear  to  present  any  serious  technical 

problems.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  has  found  that  spent  fuel  can  be 
stored  safely  —  in  pools  or  in  dry  storage  casks  —  for  at  least  100  years.  The  safety 
risks  associated  with  transporting  spent  fuel  also  are  quite  small.   Furthermore, 
constructing  and  operating  an  interim  storage  facility  do  not  present  any  significant 
technical  challenges.   Even  though  from  a  technical  point  of  view  the  risks 
associated  with  spent  fuel  storage  are  quite  small,  the  public's  perception  of  risk 
may  be  a  very  significant  factor  as  decisions  are  made  about  interim  storage 
options. 
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Chairman  Myers  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee:  Thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning.   I  am  John  Cantlon,  Chairman  of  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Technical  Review  Board  and  former  vice  president  for  research  and  dear 
of  the  graduate  school  at  Michigan  State  University.   With  me  this  morning  is  another 
member  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Garry  D.  Brewer,  who  is  dean  of  the  School  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment  at  the  University  of  Michigan.   We  are  pleased  to  be  here 
today  to  present  the  Board's  appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

I  will  begin,  this  morning,  with  a  summary  of  our  appropriation  request  followed 
by  a  brief  review  of  the  Board's  charter  and  recent  accomplishments  as  well  as  future 
activities.  I  also  will  highlight  the  Board's  most  recent  recommendations  concerning  the 
Department  of  Energy's  (DOE)  civilian  radioactive  waste  management  program.  These 
were  included  in  the  Board's  December  6,  1994  letter  to  the  program  and  are  in  our 
upcoming  11th  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  Congress.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  my  full  statement  and  the  attachments  referred  to  be  included  in  the  record  of  these 
hearings. 

The  Board's  appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year  1996  is  $2,970,000  in  new  budget 
authority.  When  combined  with  an  anticipated  unobligated  fiscal  year  1995  balance  of 
$523,000,  the  Board's  aggregate  funding  requirement  for  fiscal  year  1996  is  $3,493,000. 
These  funds  will  be  utilized  by  the  Board  as  it  conducts  its  Congressionally  mandated 
review  of  the  DOE's  civilian  radioactive  waste  management  program. 

Overview 

Finding  the  means  to  dispose  of  our  nation's  high-level  radioactive  waste  is  an 
issue  of  long-standing  importance  dating  to  the  1957  study  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  (NAS).  There  is  a  continuing  worldwide  scientific  consensus  that  permanent 
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isolation  in  mined  geologic  formations  is  the  safest,  long-term  option  for  high-level 
radioactive  waste  disposal  where  risks  to  public  health  and  safety  extend  for  thousand  of 
years.   Mined  geologic  disposal  is  the  primary  approach  being  pursued  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries. 

The  DOE'S  OfGce  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  (OCRWM)  is 
responsible  for  transporting  and  disposing  of  our  nation's  high-level  nuclear  waste  — 
spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  plants,  along  with  about  8,000  metric  tons  of  high-level 
defense  waste  from  reprocessing.  As  directed  in  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
Amendments  of  1987  (NWPAA),  the  DOE  is  characterizing  a  site  at  Yucca  Mountain, 
Nevada,  to  determine  its  potential  suitability  for  construction  of  a  permanent  repository 
for  nuclear  waste. 

The  Congress  created  the  Nuclear  Waste  Technical  Review  Board  (Board)  as  an 
independent  executive  agency  and  assigned  it  the  responsibility  of  providing  an  unbiased 
source  of  expert  advice  on  the  technical  and  scientific  aspects  of  the  DOE's  work  in  this 
area.  The  Board's  mission  is  simply  stated  in  the  NWTAA  as  follows: 

The  Board  shall  evaluate  the  technical  and  scientific  validity  of  activities  undertaken 
by  the  Secretary  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Amendments  Act  of  1987,  including  (1)  site  characterization  activities;  and 
(2)  activities  relating  to  the  packaging  or  transportation  of  high-level  radioactive  waste 
or  spent  nuclear  fuel 
We  believe  the  Board's  mission  is  of  significant  national  importance.  The  program  for 
which  the  Board  must  provide  peer  review  is  politically  highly  controversial,  is 
characterized  by  complex  scientific  uncertainties,  and  extends  over  several  decades.  The 
Board's  oversight  role  is  intended  to  provide  essential  scientific  and  technical  credibility 
to  a  Federal  program  that  has  been  plagued  over  the  years  by  a  lack  of  public  trust  and 
confidence. 
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Board  Membership 

The  law  stipulates  that  Board  members  shall  represent  a  broad  range  of  scientific 
and  engineering  disciplines  relevant  to  nuclear  waste  management.   Members  are 
appointed  by  the  President  from  a  list  of  candidates  nominated  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  The  first  Board  members  were  appointed  on  January  18,  1989.  The  terms 
of  four  members  expired  this  past  April,  leaving  only  six  members.   The  White  House  is 
currently  acting  on  NAS  nominations  to  fill  the  five  vacant  member  positions.  The  six 
current  members  are  listed  below. 

•  Dr.  John  E.  Cantlon  replaced  Dr.  Don  U.  Deere  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  in 
April  1992.  Dr.  Cantlon  is  vice  president  emeritus  of  research  and  graduate 
studies  and  former  dean  of  the  graduate  school  at  Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing.  His  field  of  expertise  is  environmental  science. 

•  Dr.  Qarence  R.  Allen  is  professor  emeritus  of  geology  and  geophysics  in  the 
seismological  laboratory  at  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena. 

•  Dr.  Garry  D.  Brewer  is  dean  of  the  School  of  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
and  professor  of  resource  policy  and  management  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor. 

•  Dr.  Edward  J.  Cording  is  professor  of  civil  engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
at  Urbana  -  Champaign,  and  a  specialist  in  underground  engineering. 

•  Dr.  Donald  Langmuir  is  professor  emeritus  of  geochemistry  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Geochemistry  at  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  in  Golden. 

Dr.  John  J.  McKetta,  Jr.  is  the  Joe  C.  Walter  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering 
emeritus  at  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 
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The  five  Board  vacancies  are  in  the  areas  of  hydrology,  systems  analysis, 
transportation,  engineering/materials  science,  and  radiobiology/heaUh  physics.  The 
following  three  members  whose  terms  expired  last  April  have  been  retained  as 
consultants  until  appointments  to  the  vacant  positions  have  been  made  by  the  White 
House. 

•  Dr.  Patrick  A.  Domenico  is  the  David  B.  Harris  Professor  of  Geology  at  Texas 
A&M  University,  College  Station,  and  a  specialist  in  hydrology. 

•  Dr.  Dennis  L.  Price  is  a  professor  in  the  Department  of  Industrial  and  Systems 
Engineering,  and  is  director  of  the  Human  Factors  Engineering  Center  at  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University  in  Blacksburg. 

•  Dr.  Ellis  D.  Verink,  Jr.  is  a  Distinguished  Service  Professor  emeritus  of  Metallurgy 
and  former  chair  of  the  Department  of  Materials  Science  and  Engineering  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  and  a  specialist  in  corrosion. 

The  Board  is  the  only  agency  charged  by  Congress  with  providing  an  ongoing 
independent  and  unbiased  review  of  all  technical  and  scientific  aspects  of  the  DOE's 
efforts  to  dispose  of  spent  fuel  and  high-level  radioactive  waste.   During  the  six  years 
since  its  formation,  the  Board  h".s  developed  the  knowledge  and  expertise  envisioned  by 
the  Congress.  The  function  being  served  by  the  Board  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any 
other  entity  in  existence,  either  within  the  Federal  government  or  outside. 

Board  Activities 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  Board  and  its  panels  have  sponsored  numerous 
meetings  and  technical  exchanges  with  the  DOE  and  its  contractors,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA),  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NfRC),  the  state  of 
Nevada,  Native  Americans,  utilities,  and  state  utility  regulators.    Members  and  staff  have 
attended  a  variety  of  relevant  technical  conferences,  symposia,  and  workshops.   They 
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have  participated  in  many  field  trips  to  examine  geologic,  engineering,  and  ecological 
features  in  the  area  around  the  proposed  repository  site  at  Yucca  Mountain. 

Our  most  recent  efforts,  Mr.  Chairman,  encompass  those  activities  related  to  the 
DOE's  new  program  approach  to  civilian  radioactive  waste  management  that  prioritizes 
determining  the  suitability  of  Yucca  Mountain  as  the  site  for  a  underground  high-level 
waste  repository.  Our  review  also  includes  activities  related  to 

•  surface-based  studies  and  underground  exploration  and  testing  at 
Yucca  Mountain, 

•  interim  storage  and  transportation,  and 

•  waste  package  and  repository  design. 

In  several  instances,  however,  we  have  found  that  along  with  undertaking  a 
meaningful  evaluation  of  the  technical  and  scientific  aspects  of  the  program,  we  needed 
to  acquire  a  general  understanding  of  the  related  nontechnical  factors,  such  as 
management,  that  were  affecting  the  program. 

Among  the  critical  institutional  factors  of  concern  are  schedules  and  program 
funding  as  well  as  the  question  of  when  the  DOE  will  be  in  the  position  to  begin 
accepting  spent  nuclear  fuel  from  nuclear  utilities.  Although  outside  the  principal 
purview  of  the  Board,  these  nontechnical  factors  have  important  implications  for  the 
scientific  and  technical  integrity  of  the  Federal  program.  The  Board  therefore  has  made 
the  DOE  aware  of  their  potential  implications  for  the  technical  program. 

Ongoing  Board  Concerns 

As  the  Subcommittee  is  aware,  beginning  with  the  1982  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
(NWPA)  the  Federal  government's  civilian  radioactive  waste  program  has  been  driven  by 
overly  optimistic  schedules.  Following  enactment  of  the  1987  Amendments,  the  DOE's 
Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  proposed  a  comprehensive  set  of  site- 
characterization  activities  with  an  expectation  of  subsequent  large  budget  increases. 
However,  partly  out  of  general  concern  for  the  Federal  deficit,  the  DOE  did  not  ask  for. 
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nor  did  the  Congress  appropriate,  the  necessary  funds  to  accomplish  the  scope  of  tasks 
that  the  OCRWM  had  set  out  for  itself.   Furthermore,  a  substantial  share  of  the 
appropriations  that  the  program  did  receive  went  to  fund  overhead  and  infrastructure 
rather  than  direct  project  costs. 

On  several  occasions,  our  Board  has  criticized  the  DOE's  allocation  of  resources 
as  fundamentally  inconsistent  with  the  optimistic  work  schedule  the  DOE  set  for  itself. 
Among  the  Board's  recommendations  for  completing  DOE-scheduled  activities  were 
(a)  establish  priorities  and  intermediate  goals  based  on  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
overall  waste  management  system;  (b)  allocate  more  money  to  scientific  studies  and  less 
to  overhead  and  infrastructure  costs;  and  (c)  set  realistic  target  dates  for  achieving 
important  intermediate  goals,  such  as  beginning  underground  excavation  and  testing  and 
determining  site  suitability. 

New  Program  Approach 

The  Board  is  encouraged  by  the  changes  that  the  DOE  has  initiated  over  the  last 
year  and  hopes  that  the  program's  managers  will  be  successful  in  eliminating  any 
duplication  of  effort  among  contractors  that  may  have  occurred  over  the  years.   The 
Board  also  wishes  to  commend  the  current  DOE  and  OCRWM  leadership  for  their 
recognition  of  the  need  for  these  changes  and  willingness  to  tackle  a  job  made  more 
difficult  by  unrealistic  schedule  deadlines  and  years  of  overly  optimistic  budget 
assumptions  that  did  not  materialize  as  actual  budget  requests. 

Since  Dr.  Dreyfus  took  over  as  director  of  the  OCRWM  a  year  ago,  significant 
progress  has  been  made  in  dealing  with  this  legacy.   The  December  1994  Civilian 
Radioactive  Waste  Management  Program  Plan  is  an  attempt  by  the  DOE  to  refocus  its 
resources  on  important  activities  such  as  those  required  for  determining  site  suitability. 
However,  we  would  observe  that  the  number  of  contractor  organizations  remains  quite 
large  and  staffing  continues  to  grow.   For  example,  in  the  first  four  months  of  this  fiscal 
year,  there  was  an  increase  of  330  full-time  equivalent  contractor  personnel  at  the 
OCRWM  —  up  to  2,946  FTE's  —  or  a  12.6  percent  increase.   However,  an  increasing 
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number  of  contractor  organizations  now  report  through  the  M  «fe  O,  which  should  begin 
to  improve  the  overall  management  of  the  program. 

For  the  first  time,  the  DOE  has  the  elements  of  a  mission  statement  for  its  civilian 
radioactive  waste  management  program  that  are  reflected  in  the  current  Program  Plan. 
This  plan  is  geared  to  three  intermediate  milestones.   First,  the  DOE  anticipates  making 
a  decision  in  1998  about  the  technical  and  scientific  suitability  of  the  Yucca  Mountain 
site.  Second,  if  the  site  is  found  technically  suitable  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  in  the  year 
2000,  would  recommend  the  site  to  the  President  for  development  as  a  repository,  after 
evaluating  environmental,  transportation,  and  socioeconomic  issues  through  the 
development  and  review  of  an  environmental  impact  statement  (EIS)  for  the  proposed 
repository.  And,  third,  if  the  site  is  approved,  the  DOE  would  then  submit  in  2001  an 
application  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for  a  license  to  construct  a  repository. 

Currently,  the  Board  is  reviewing  the  December  1994  Program  Plan.  The  results 
of  our  initial  review  will  be  addressed  in  the  Board's  11th  report,  which  will  be  provided 
to  you  in  two  weeks. 

Recent  Progress  and  Improvements 
I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  at  this  point  in  my  testimony  to  provide  the 
Subcommittee  with  the  Board's  perspective  on  the  improvements  and  progress  that  have 
been  made  in  this  program  since  Dr.  Dreyfus  assumed  responsibility  for  it,  and  some 
concerns  of  the  Board  that  still  remain. 

It  is  our  preliminary  view,  from  what  we  now  know,  that  there  are  risks  as  well  as 
opportunities  associated  with  DOE's  new  approach.  Among  the  risks  are  the  increased 
technical  and  scientific  uncertainties  that  will  be  created  because  less  data  and  analysis 
than  previously  planned  will  be  available  prior  to  determining  site  suitability  and  applying 
to  the  NRC  for  a  license  to  construct  a  repository.  Among  the  opportunities  is  the 
chance  to  refocus  and  streamline  the  program  and  to  establish  clear,  near-term  goals 
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against  which  real  progress  can  be  demonstrated,  although  achievement  of  the  long-term 
objectives  of  the  new  approach  will  not  be  seen  for  many  years. 

The  determination  of  site  suitability  is  the  first  major  milestone  in  repository 
development  under  the  new  approach.    If  the  DOE  finds  the  Yucca  Mountain  site 
suitable  and  the  President  approves  it  for  development  as  a  repository,  the  DOE's  efforts 
to  successfully  demonstrate  that  it  can  construct  a  safe  radioactive  waste  repository 
become  critical.   If  the  DOE  does  not  present  its  case  clearly  and  convincingly  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  the  DOE  may  be  faced  with  costly  and  time-consuming 
delays  during  the  licensing  process.   Further,  the  review  of  the  environmental  impact 
statement  provides  another  occasion  for  contesting  the  basis  for  the  DOE's  site-suitability 
determination. 

As  part  of  our  technical  and  scientific  evaluation  of  the  program,  the  Board  has 
discussed  the  need  to  ensure  that,  in  the  interest  of  safety,  adequate  funding  needs  to  be 
guaranteed  during  the  full  retrievability  period  both  to  complete  the  additional  testing 
requirements  and  to  cover  the  costs  of  retrieving  the  waste  for  any  purpose,  should  that 
need  arise. 

One  important  area  that  the  Subcommittee  may  wish  to  explore  is  the  adequacy 
of  funding  over  the  very  long  term  for  the  testing,  monitoring,  and  possible  spent  fuel 
retrieval  that  is  envisioned  by  the  DOE  for  approximately  100  years  once  the  waste  has 
been  emplaced  in  a  repository. 

In  response  to  these  concerns,  I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  the 
recommendations  that  the  Board  will  be  making  in  its  upcoming  report.   Some  of  them 
were  made  in  past  reports  in  some  form  but  remain  pertinent. 
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Board  Recommendations 

First,  there  is  a  need  to  fully  articulate  a  waste  isolation  strategy  for  the  repository  and 
to  set  priorities,  accordingly. 

Before  priorities  can  be  set  there  is  need  for  a  clear  and  coherently  articulated 
waste  isolation  strategy  that  takes  into  account  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  Yucca 
Mountain  site  and  the  ability  and  desirability  of  specific  repository  engineered  barriers  to 
enhance  waste  isolation.  This  is  particularly  important  given  the  need  to  evaluate  the 
DOE's  emerging  repository  thermal-management  plans  and  the  additional  programmatic 
emphasis  that  is  being  placed  on  engineered  barriers,  extended  retrievability,  and  post- 
emplacement  monitoring. 

The  waste  isolation  strategy  needs  to  be  robust  enough  to  accommodate  possible 
changes  in  the  basic  criteria  that  will  be  used  to  assess  the  performance  of  the  proposed 
repository  and  the  standards  and  regulations  that  will  be  used  to  license  the  repository, 
which  are  currently  undergoing  review  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
accordance  with  the  1992  Energy  Policy  Act. 

There  also  is  need  for  a  management  and  organizational  commitment  by  the  DOE 
to  develop  more  systematic  and  effective  ways  of  using  iterative  total  system  performance 
assessments  to  guide  site  characterization  and  to  review  work  priorities  at  Yucca 
Mountain.  The  use  of  performance  assessments  becomes  even  more  critical  now,  if  the 
program  increases  its  reliance  on  confirmatory  testing  —  as  opposed  to  providing  more 
comprehensive  data  and  analysis  prior  to  applying  for  a  license  to  construct  the  proposed 
repository. 

In  the  past,  the  DOE  has  not  given  adequate  consideration  to  the  interdependent 
nature  of  the  elements  of  the  waste  management  system,  from  the  generation  of  the 
waste  through  its  packaging,  storage,  transport,  and  ultimate  disposal.   A  clear 
understanding  of  the  waste  management  system  and  all  its  linkages  is  essential  to 
developing  a  coherent  and  integrated  program. 
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Second,  the  DOE  should  examine  carefully  the  experience  of  others  during  the  site- 
assessment  process;  particularly  the  influence  of  nonscientific  and  nontechnical  factors. 

In  April  1994,  the  Board  examined  the  experiences  of  others  in  assessing  potential 
sites  for  critical  or  highly  controversial  facilities,  such  as  low-level  radioactive  waste 
repositories,  hazardous  waste  facilities,  nuclear  power  plants,  and  other  large  engineering 
projects.   Much  can  be  learned  from  these  experiences. 

Several  commonalities  emerged  that  are  applicable  to  the  Yucca  Mountain 
project:  (1)  the  importance  of  having  clear  strategies  for  site  assessment,  site-suitability 
determinations,  and  licensing;  (2)  the  significance  of  uncertainty  and  the  use  of  expert 
judgment;  (3)  the  inevitable  occurrence  of  surprises  as  site  investigations  proceed; 
(4)  problems  caused  by  technical  and  institutional  overconfidence;  and  (5)  the 
importance  of  indepjendent  technical  review,  quality  control,  and  clear  regulations. 

But,  equally  important,  political  and  process-oriented  issues  were  found  to  be 
critical,  often  overriding  technical  concents. 

Tfiird,  the  DOE  needs  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  accelerating  the  underground 
exploration  and  testing  program. 

Getting  underground  to  look  at  the  site's  complex  geology  is  critical  in  determining 
whether  the  site  is  suitable  for  repository  development.  This  recommendation,  which  was 
first  made  by  the  Board  in  1991,  remains  pertinent.   Therefore,  in  its  December  6,  1994, 
letter  to  Dr.  Dreyfus  (which  is  attached),  the  Board  indicated  a  need  for  substantially 
more  underground  excavation  than  is  planned  by  the  current  program. 

Fourtli,  unrealistic  schedule  deadlines  that  cannot  be  achieved  also  serve  to  increase 
frustration  and  erode  confidence  in  the  program.    Tfxe  DOE  should  establish  realistic 
schedules  for  achieving  its  important  intermediate  milestones,  and  these  should  be  reflected 
in  current  statutory  deadlines. 

We  believe  that  schedules  are  vital  if  program  momentum  is  to  be  maintained  and 
progress  measured.   We  also  believe  that  critical  technical  and  scientific  activities  should 
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not  suddenly  be  truncated  or  eliminated  under  the  combined  pressure  of  arbitrary 
schedule  deadlines  and  budgetary  constraints.   Without  sufficient  surface-based  and 
underground  data  and  accompanying  analyses,  the  DOE  will  be  forced  to  rely  heavily  on 
expert  judgment  and  bounding  assumptions,  which  may  be  less  effective  in  winning  both 
technical  and  public  confidence.  The  existing  schedule  may  not  provide  sufficient  time  to 
complete  the  necessary  site  exploration;  for  example,  excavation  across  the  repository 
block  to  explore  known,  and  possibly  unknown,  geologic  features  at  the  repository  level. 

The  Board  thus  continues  to  be  concerned  that,  under  the  current  schedule, 
important  long-term,  and  perhaps  more  expensive,  activities  (e.g.  an  east-west  excavation 
across  the  repository  block  at  the  repository  level,  initiation  of  in-situ  thermal  testing,  and 
excavation  below  the  repository  in  the  Calico  Hills  rock  formation)  may  be  delayed  or 
replaced  by  other,  less  efficacious,  shorter-duration  activities. 

An  equally  important  concern  of  the  Board  is  that  the  current  schedules  allow 
little  time  to  accommodate  the  kinds  of  surprises  that  are  often  encountered  worldwide 
in  underground  projects. 

The  Board  recognizes  the  demands  being  placed  on  the  program  by  overriding 
concern  for  meeting  the  1998  and  2001  deadlines.  Nevertheless,  the  Board  is  very 
concerned  that  important  program  decisions  are  being  driven  by  unrealistic  deadlines 
at  some  risk  to  the  program  and  the  eventual  licensing  of  the  site  for  repository 
development. 

Fifth,  the  DOE  should  continue  to  allocate  more  of  its  resources  to  research  and 
development  of  engineered  barriers,  including  a  robust,  long-lived  waste  package. 

Since  it  issued  its  first  report  in  March  1990,  the  Board  has  underscored  the 
importance  of  research  related  to  the  development  of  engineered  barriers,  including  a 
robust,  long-lived  waste  package,  to  enhance  the  long-term  safety  of  the  repository 
system,  and  help  reduce  uncertainties.   It  appears  that  the  DOE  plans  to  increase 
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funding  for  waste  package  development;  we  hope  this  happens;  it  is  a  move  the  Board 
strongly  endorses. 

Immediate  Opportunities  for  Improvement 

Immediate  opportunities  do  exist  to  improve  many  aspects  of  the  DOE's  program. 
Among  the  opportunities  listed  in  our  December  6  letter  are  increased  emphasis  on  site 
suitability,  the  clear  articulation  of  a  waste  isolation  strategy,  the  setting  of  priorities,  and 
the  allocation  of  funds  to  focus  on  the  development  of  a  long-lived  waste  package.  This 
(mid-course  correction)  also  provides  an  opportunity  to  improve  the  interface  between 
the  DOE  and  the  NRC  so  as  to  capture  the  full  potential  of  the  DOE's  programmatic 
changes. 

As  the  specifics  of  the  OCRWM's  new  program  approach  evolve,  the  Board  will 
continue  to  assess  their  technical  and  scientific  implications.  The  Board  also  will  be 
taking  a  close  look  at  the  timetables  for  important  site-characterization  activities  as  they 
are  continually  being  updated,  including  timetables  for  underground  excavation  and 
testing  and  the  determination  of  site  suitability. 

The  results  of  these  ongoing  reviews  will  be  communicated  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Secretary  as  they  are  completed.  However,  whatever  the  outcome  of  our  scientific 
and  technical  evaluation,  the  Board  wishes  to  emphasize  how  critical  it  is  for  the  DOE  to 
set  priorities  for  site  characterization  that  are  based  on  a  coherent  waste  isolation 
strategy  —  not  on  how  much  testing  can  be  accomplished  within  the  constraints  of  the 
current  schedule  and  available  appropriations. 

Interim  Storage 

As  the  committee  is  aware,  recent  attention  has  centered  on  interim  storage,  on 
which  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly.   In  its  October  1993  Special  Report,  the  Board 
observed  that  the  task  of  providing  safe  storage  of  spent  fuel  does  not  appear  to  present  any 
substantial  technical  problems. 
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Currently,  there  are  approximately  30,000  metric  tons  of  spent  fuel  stored  at  75 
reactor  sites  around  the  country,  and  this  amount  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000 
metric  tons  per  year.   By  2030,  approximately  87,000  metric  tons  of  spent  fuel  will  have 
accumulated.  TTierefore,  even  if  a  repository  is  constructed  according  to  the  DOE's 
schedule,  substantial  amounts  of  spent  fuel  will  remain  in  storage  at  reactor  sites  for 
decades.  To  date,  the  implications  of  this  extended  interim  storage  have  not  been 
addressed  by  either  the  DOE  or  the  utilities. 

In  the  next  few  months,  the  Board  will  complete  its  technical  review  of  this 
situation.  The  result  of  this  technical  review  of  the  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  will  be 
communicated  to  the  committee  and  the  Secretary  when  it  is  completed. 

Fiscal  Year  1996  Appropriations  Request 

In  order  to  continue  the  Board  oversight  of  this  critical  national  program,  the 
Board's  funding  requirement  for  fiscal  year  1996  is  $3,493,000.   This  request  assumes  an 
11-member  Board  operating  with  a  targeted  staffing  level  of  22.   It  is  proposed  that  the 
funding  needs  be  met  by: 

(1)  an  appropriation  of  $2,970,000  in  new  budget  authority,  and 

(2)  carryover  of  an  anticipated  fiscal  year  1995  unobligated  balance  of  $523,000. 
The  guiding  objectives  underlying  this  budget  request  are  to 

•  support  the  efforts  of  the  Board  members  who  are  heavily  involved  in  a 
congressionally  mandated  review  of  DOE's  technical  and  scientific  activities; 

•  maintain  a  small  professional  and  support  staff  of  the  highest  caliber 
commensurate  with  the  status,  abilities,  and  responsibilities  of  the  Presidentially 
appointed  Board,  which  it  supports;  and 

•  provide  the  tools  and  the  resources  for  the  Board  and  staff  to  effectively  pursue 
the  mission  with  which  Congress  has  charged  the  Board. 
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The  mission  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Technical  Review  Board  deserves  and  requires 
the  talent  and  reputation  of  individuals  whose  judgment  and  recommendations  will  be 
respected  throughout  the  scientific  community  and  by  the  public.  Appointed  Board 
members  fill  these  needs.   If  these  talents  are  to  be  effectively  used,  the  Board  requires  a 
commensurate  level  of  senior  professional  staff,  consultants,  and  resource  support. 

Conclusion 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  observe  that,  with  respect  to  the  Yucca  Mountain  site, 
the  Board  has  found  no  technical  reason,  from  surface-based  data  collected  so  far,  that 
would  indicate  that  the  site  is  unsuitable.   However,  underground  exploration  and  some 
testing  at  Yucca  Mountain  will  be  necessary  for  a  site-suitability  decision  and  a  subsequent 
application  for  a  construction  authorization. 

The  Board  also  believes  that  the  current  DOE  and  OCRWM  leadership  should  be 
commended  for  recognizing  the  fundamental  inconsistency  among  the  schedule,  the 
amount  of  work  planned,  and  the  funds  made  available  to  the  program  in  the  past. 

I  also  would  observe  that  the  Board  has  made  numerous  assessments  and 
recommendations  to  the  DOE  on  the  civilian  radioactive  waste  management  program  in 
its  past  reports  and  letters. 

One  very  important  role  the  Board  plays  is  that  of  catalyst  for  the  technical 
community.   By  scheduling  open,  public  meetings  and  asking  detailed  technical  questions, 
the  Board  is  able  to  affect  the  DOE's  technical  and  scientific  program  as  it  unfolds.  The 
Board  helps  the  DOE  to  continuously  evaluate  its  own  activities;  to  examine  the 
fundamentals  of  the  program;  and  to  iteratively  set  priorities  and  define  the  program's 
technical  objectives.  The  Board  also  has  been  instrumental  in  increasing  communication 
and  coordination  within  the  DOE  and  among  DOE  contractors  and  other  organizations 
involved  with  or  concerned  about  high-level  nuclear  waste  disposal  issues. 
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Drawing  on  the  significant  expertise  of  its  members,  consultants,  and  professional 
staff,  the  Board  has  provided  an  in-depth  review  of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  EMDE's 
waste  management  program  in  other  areas,  including  geology,  geoengineering,  hydrology, 
materials  science,  geochemistry,  transportation,  systems  analysis,  environmental  science, 
risk  and  performance  assessment,  and  public  health  and  safety. 

Continuing  independence,  objectivity,  scientific  competence,  and  freedom  from 
conflicts  of  interest  are  critical  to  the  Board's  charge  as  a  credible  agency.  Scientific  and 
technical  credibility  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Board's  activities  and 
recommendations  are  based. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning. 
Dr.  Brewer  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  your  questions  at  this  time. 
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Additional  Details  of 
Fiscal  Year  1996  Budget  Request 

The  Board's  funding  requirement  for  fiscal  year  1996  is  in  the  amount  of  $3,493,000. 
The  Board's  request  for  appropriation  is  $2,970,000,  with  the  remainder  of  the  need  being 
filled  by  a  $523,000  unobligated  balance  carryover  from  fiscal  year  1995.   This  carryover 
resulted  primarily  from  cost  avoidance  related  to  unfilled  Board  member  and  staff 
positions,  and  the  travel  and  support  expenses  associated  with  those  vacancies. 

Historically,  Board  funding  has  been  satisfied  by  a  combination  of  appropriated 
new  budget  authority  and  carryover  funds  from  prior  years.  Appropriation  language 
provides  that  funds  will  "remain  available  until  expended,"  and  carryover  has  remained 
available  for  use  in  future  years.  Consequently,  each  budget  year  the  Board  has 
requested  only  that  new  budget  authority  (appropriation)  needed,  which  when 
supplemented  by  carryover,  has  met  its  funding  needs. 

A  detailed  breakdown  and  justification  of  this  request  by  object  class  follows. 

Object  Qass  11.1  -  Full-time  staff  -  $1,507,000 

The  amount  requested  for  full-time  permanent  staff  represents  the  requirement  to 
fund  22  positions.  Because  the  technical  and  scientific  evaluations  of  the  Board  are 
conducted  by  Board  members  themselves,  the  Board's  enabling  legislation  provides  that 
the  Chairman  may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  not  more  than  10  professional 
staff  members. 

Also,  the  Chairman  is  authorized  to  appoint  such  clerical  staff  as  may  be  necessary 
to  discharge  the  responsibilities  of  the  Board.  The  remaining  twelve  positions  are 
support  staff  engaged  in  clerical,  secretarial,  administrative,  publications,  public  affairs, 
and  meeting  logistics  requirements  for  the  Board. 
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This  estimate  assumes  a  2.2%  combined  COLA  and  locality  raise  in  January  1996, 
in  addition  to  an  average  2%  merit  increase  for  professional  staff  and  2%  for  promotions 
and  step  increases  for  support  staff. 

Object  Qass  11.3  -  Other  than  full-time  permanent  staff  -  $558,000 

The  amount  requested  in  this  category  represents  compensation  to  Board 
members  and  compensation  for  the  employment  of  experts  and  consultants. 

Each  member  of  the  Board  will  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  pay  for  level  III  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  for  each  day  the  member  is  engaged  in  work  for  the  Board.   It  is 
estimated  that  during  the  year  each  member  will  attend  4  full  Board  meetings,  4  panel 
meetings,  and  4  other  meetings  or  field  trips.  This  estimate  represents  80  workdays  for 
each  member  during  fiscal  year  1996.  Furthermore,  it  is  expected  that  the  Chairman  will 
spend  an  additional  14  days  conducting  Board  business.  This  estimate  assumes  a  1.5% 
COLA  in  January  1996. 

Also  included  in  this  object  class  are  an  estimated  300  consultant  days  required  to 
support  the  Board,  its  panels,  and  the  professional  staff.  These  consultants  will  be  hired 
under  the  authority  provided  by  the  Board's  enabling  legislation,  which  permits  the  Board 
to  pay  such  experts  and  consultants  up  to  the  daily  rate  of  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

Object  Qass  11.5  -  Other  personnel  compensation  -  $30,000 

The  amount  provided  in  this  area  covers  approximately  400  hours  of  staff 
overtime  and  performance  awards  under  the  OPM-approved  Performance  Management 
System.   Most  Board  and  panel  meetings  require  considerable  overtime  to  handle 
preparation  and  on-site  meeting  logistics. 

Object  Class  11.8  -  Special  personal  services  payments  -  $10,000 

The  amount  requested  in  this  area  will  support  the  use  of  reimbursable  details 
from  other  government  agencies. 
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Object  Class  12.1  -  Civilian  personnel  benefits  -  $346,000 

The  estimate  in  this  category  represents  the  goverriment's  contribution  for 
employee  benefits  at  the  rate  of  20%  for  staff  (a  mid-range  estimate  between  CSRS  and 
FERS  employees)  and  7.65%  for  members  and  consultants  hired  as  special  government 
employees. 

Object  Qass  21.0  -  Travel  -  $344,000 

The  amount  requested  for  this  object  class  includes  travel  costs  for  Board 
members,  staff,  and  consultants  to  attend  Board  and  panel  meetings,  other  meetings  to 
acquire  technical  and  scientific  data  (including  professional  meetings  and  conferences), 
and/or  site  visits  to  review  activities  within  the  scope  of  the  Board's  mission.   It  is 
expected  that  members  will  attend  4  Board  and  4  panel  meetings,  and  will  make  4  other 
trips  during  the  year  with  an  average  length  of  4  days  each,  including  travel  time.   It  is 
anticipated  that  each  of  the  10  professional  staff  members  will  travel  on  similar  activities 
an  average  of  10  trips  during  the  year  with  an  average  of  5  days  per  trip.   Finally, 
consultants,  for  whom  the  Board  reimburses  travel  expenses,  are  estimated  to  make  a 
total  of  24  trips,  which  include  attending  many  of  the  Board  and  panel  meetings. 

Object  Qass  23.1  -  Rental  payments  to  GSA  -  $225,000 

The  estimate  for  this  object  class  represents  the  amount  the  Board  will  pay  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  office  space  rental  totalling  6,040  sq.  ft.  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $37.25  per  sq.  ft.  This  estimate  reflects  the  congressionally  mandated  GSA  rent 
reductions.  The  Board  may  have  to  relocate  in  December  1996  due  to  the  expiration  of 
the  lease  at  the  current  location. 

Object  Qass  23.3  -  Communications,  utilities,  misc.  -  $63,000 

The  requested  amount  represents  estimates  for  telephones,  postage,  express 
intercity  delivery  service,  local  delivery  service,  FTS  -  long  distance  telephone  service,  and 
mailing  services  related  to  management  and  use  of  the  Board's  mailing  list.   Since  Board 
members  are  located  throughout  the  country,  it  is  important  to  distribute  information  to 
them  on  a  timely  basis.  Also,  intercity  deliveiy  service  is  a  critical  link  in  this 
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communication  network.  Additionally,  costs  are  incurred  to  ship  materials  to  the  many 
meetings  held  at  locations  throughout  the  country.   The  estimate  includes  installation 
costs  to  upgrade  the  phone  system  at  the  current  location,  or  costs  to  be  incurred  in 
preparation  for  installation  at  the  new  location.   Equipment  costs  related  to  the  upgrade 
are  included  in  object  class  31.0. 

Object  Qass  24.0  -  Printing  and  reproduction  -  $33,000 

The  major  items  in  this  object  class  are  copier  maintenance,  the  publication  of 
semi-annual  and  special  reports  to  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  Federal  Register 
publication  of  meeting  notices,  the  production  of  press  releases  announcing  meetings,  and 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  a  newsletter  and  other  informational  materials  for  Board 
members  and  the  public. 

Object  Qass  25.1  -  Consulting  services  -  $80,000 

The  Board  estimates  it  will  contract  with  technical  consultants  to  provide  expertise 
currently  not  available  from  the  members  and  professional  staff. 

Object  Qass  25.2  -  Other  services  -  $135,000 

The  major  items  in  this  category  include  court  reporting  services  for  an  estimated 
15  Board  or  panel  meetings,  meeting  room  rental  and  related  services,  maintenance 
agreements  for  equipment,  computer  network  software  maintenance,  and  miscellaneous 
supplies  and  services  from  commercial  sources.  This  estimate  includes  costs  to  be 
incurred  to  prepare  for  relocation,  and  costs  to  upgrade  the  computer  network. 
Hardware  costs  for  the  system  upgrade  are  included  in  object  class  31.0. 

Object  Qass  25.3  -  Services  from  other  Government  agencies  -  $66,000 

This  category  includes  GSA  administrative  support  services  (payroll,  accounting, 
personnel,  etc.),  audit  services  from  the  GSA  Inspector  General,  security  clearances 
through  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  and  miscellaneous  other  interagency 
agreements. 
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Object  Class  26.0  -  Supplies  and  materials  -  $44,000 

Anticipated  expenses  include  routine  office  supplies,  subscriptions  and  library 
materials,  costs  for  off-the-shelf  technical  reports  and  studies,  and  ADP  software. 

Object  Qass  31.0  -  Equipment  -  $52,000 

This  estimate  primarily  represents  equipment  costs  to  upgrade  the  telephone  and 
computer  systems  at  the  current  location,  or  to  prepare  for  the  upgrades  at  the  new 
location  in  December  1996. 
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NUCLEAR  WASTE  TECHNICAL  REVIEW  BOARD 


Salaries  and  Expenses 

(Including  Transfer  of  Funds) 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Technical  Review  Board,  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  100-203,  section  5051,  $2,970,000,  to  be  transferred  from  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Fund  and  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

(Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropriation  Act.  1995) 
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KUCLEAR  WASTK  TECHNICAL  REVIEW  BOARD 

Salaries  and  Expeneei 
Program  and  Financing  (In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  48-0500-0-1-271  1994     l995     I?96 

actual  estimate  estimate 

Program  by  activltieat 
10.00   Total  obligations 2,650    3,373    3,493 

Financing! 

17.00   Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations...  -   50     

21.40   Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year...  -1,672  -1,232  -  523 

24.40   Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year 1,232      523      

40.20     Budget  authority  (appropriation) 

(special  fund,  definite) 2,160    2,664    2,970 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays! 

71.00   Total  obligations 2,650  3,373  3,493 

72.40   Obligated  balance,  start  of  year. .. .      210  176  675 

74.40   Obligated  balance,  end  of  year -  176  -   675  -   699 

76.00   Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts...  -   50     

90.00     Outlays 2,634    2,S74    3,469 
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NUCLEAR  WASTE  TECHNICAL  REVIEW  BOARD 
Salaries  and  Expenses 


OBJECT 


CLASSIFICATION    (In  thousands   of  dollars) 


11.9 


Identification  code  48-0500-O-l-i 'i  actual     estimate  estimate 


Personnel   coopensatloni 

1,249  1,445  1,507 

11.1  Kull-tline  permanent 

11.3         other  than   full-time  permanent 313  558 

24  30  30 

11.5         Other  personnel  compensat  ion 

11   8  special  personal   services  payments...  2 

Total  personnel   compensation...         1,588  2,043  2,105 

12.1  Civilian  personnel  benefits 

21  0         Travel  and  transportation  of  persons.  252  334  344 

225  232  225 

23.1  Rental  payments   to  GSA 

23.3  coomunications,    utilities,    misc '♦^ 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction 

58  80  80 

25.1  consulting  services 

123  129  135 

25.2  Other  services 

4.-  47       66       66 

25  3    Services  from  government  accounts 

33  44  44 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials 

5  20  52 

31.0         Equipment 

„.,  Total  obligation. 2-«0         ^,373  3.493 
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NUCLEAR  WASTE  TECHNICAL  REVIEW  BOARD 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Personnel  Summary 

Identification  code  46-6566-6-1-571  I?Ji 1595 19?5 

actual   estimate  estimate 

Total  number  of  full-time  permanent 

positions  22       22       22 

Total  compensable  workyears: 

Full-time  equivalent  employment  21       27       27 
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Areas  of  Board  Evaluation 

The  Board  is  organized  Into  panels 
based  on  areas  of  technical  expertise 
This  facilitates  the  Board's  evaluation  of 
the  Department  of  Energy's  program  to 
manage  the  disposal  of  spent  fuel  and 
high-level  waste  Current  areas  of  ex- 
pertise include  the  following. 

Structural  Geology  &  Geoengineering 

Hydrogeology  &  Geochemistry 

The  Engineered  Barrier  System 

Transportation  &  Systems 

The  Environment  &  Public  Health 

Risk  &  Performance  Analysis 

Quality  Assurance 


Nuclear 

Waste 

Technical 

Review 

Board 


Nuclear  Waste  Technical  Review  Boord 
1 100  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  910 
Arlington,  Virginio  22209 
Tel:    (703)235-4473 
Fax:  (703)  235-4495 
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Approximotety  1 10  commercial 
nuclear  power  plonts  at  70  sites 
nationwide  are  producing  highly  radio- 
octive  wostes  that  require  disposal.  The 
challenge  lies  in  designing  a  system  that 
will  provide  safe  long-term  disposal  of 
that  waste  Current  plans  coll  for  com- 
mercial spent  fuel  ond  defense  high- 
level  waste  from  reprocessing  to  be 
ploced  in  a  mined  geologic  repository 

Spent  Fuel 

>•  By  2030.  when  most  existing  commer- 
col  nuclear  power  plants  in  the  United 
States  hove  completed  operations, 
experts  predict  that  as  much  as 
85.000  metric  tons  of  spent  fuel  will 
require  disposal. 


High-Level  Waste 

»•  High-level  wastes  from  defense- 
related  reprocessing  could  total 
9,000  metric  tons  by  2020 

Safe  Disposal  Requirements 

>•  f?egulatory  agencies  require  thot  this 
waste  be  safely  isoloted  from  the 
public  and  the  accessible  environ- 
ment for  10.000  years 


Ttie  DOE'S  Task 

»•  In  1 982.  Congress  assigned  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  (DOE)  ttie  task  of 
designing  a  system  to  monoge  ttie  safe 
disposal  of  commercial  spent  fuel  and 
defense  high-level  radioactive  waste 

►•  Congress  has  directed  the  DOE  to 
evaluate  one  site,  at  Yucco  Moun- 
toin.  Nevada,  for  possible  repository 
development. 

►  If  Yucca  Mountain  proves  suitable 
and  meets  licensing  requirements,  it 
could  become  the  site  of  o  permo- 
nent  underground  repository 

>  Current  plons  call  for  constructing  o 
facility  with  more  than  100  miles  of 
tunnels  excavated  about  1 . 1 00  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  mountain 


The  Nuclear  Woste  Techmcoi  Review 
Board  has  on  important  role  to  ploy 
in  helping  meet  the  challenge  of  safe 
spent  fuel  and  high-level  waste 
disposal 

Independent  Tect^nicol  Review 

»■   Congress  created  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Technical  Review  Board  in 
1987  The  Board  is  on  independent 
agency  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  federal  government. 

►  The  Board  and  its  panels  evaluate 
the  scientific  ond  technical  validity 
of  DOE  activities  in  the  spent  fuel 
and  high-level  waste  management 
progrom 

>•   The  Board  and  its  panels  hold  meet- 
ings across  the  country  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  DOE  qnd  its 
contractors  the  utilities  state  and 
locol  governments,  ond  other  inter- 
ested organizations  and  agencies 
Meetings  are  open  to  the  public 

Distinguistied  Memberstiip 

>  Board  members  ore  nommoted  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  oppointment  by  the  President 
They  are  selected  on  the  bosis  of 
their  distinguished  service  Members 
serve  four-year  terms 

Conclusions  &  Recommendations 

>•   The  Board  reports  its  findings,  conclu- 
sions ond  recommendotions  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  at  least  twice  o  yea 

»   Board  reports  ore  ovoiloble  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  U  S 
Government  Printing  Office  Wash- 
ington. D  C  20402 
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Members 


Dr.  John  E.  Cantlon,  Chairman 

Vice  President  of  Reseoich  and  Graduate 
Studies  Emerrtus  Michigan  State  L 


Dr.  Clarence  R.  Allen 

Professor  ol  Geology  and  GeophYSics 
Emeritus.  Califomia  Institute  of  Technofogy 

Dr.  Garry  D,  Brewer 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment.  Unrversity  of  Michigan 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Cording 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

nois  Urtxina-Champaign 


Dr.  Donald  Langmuir 

Professor  of  Geochiemislry  Emeritus 
Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Dr.  John  J.  McKetta,  Jr. 

Joe  C  Walter  Professor  ol  Chemical 
Engineering  Emeritus.  Universify  of  Texas 


The  lollowtng  Board memtoers'  terms 
expired  Aprill  9.  199^  They  will  serve 
as  consultants  until  the  White  House 
has  appointed  new  members 

Dr.  Patrick  A  Domenico 

David  B  Harris  Professor  of  Geology 
Texas  A&M  University 

Dr.  Dennis  L.  Price 

Professor  ol  Industrial  and  Systems 
Engiryeenng.  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University 

Dr.  Ellis  D.  Verink.  Jr. 

Distinguished  Service  Protessor  ol 
l^tallurgy  Emeritus.  Unrversity  of  Florida 
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•         Staff 


Dennis  G.  Condie 

Deputy  Executive  Director 

Sherwood  C,  Chu,  Ph  D. 

Transporlonon  &  Systems 
Quality  Assurance 

Carlos  AW.  Di  Bella,  Ph.D. 

rfie  Engineere<3  Barrier  System 

Daniel  J.  Fehringer.  Ph.D. 

Jhe  Envitonmeni  &  PutJiic  Heatttt 


Russell  K.  McFarland.  P.E. 

Geoengineering 

Daniel  S.  Metlay,  Ph.D. 

rhe  Enyironmerit  &  Public  Health 
Risk  &  Perlormance  Analysis 

Victor  V.  Palciauskas,  Ph.D. 

Hydrogeology  &  Geochemistry 

Leon  Reiter,  Ph.D. 

structural  Geology 

Risk  &  Performance  Analysis 


1 100  Wison  Boulevard  i 
Aflingtor^  Virginia  22209 
lei      (703)  235-4473 
fa»     (703)2354495 


Friday,  March  3,  1995. 
NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 

WITNESSES 
IVAN  SELIN,  CHAIRMAN 
KENNETH  C.  ROGERS,  COMMISSIONER 
E.  GAIL  DE  PLANQUE,  COMMISSIONER 
JAMES   M.   TAYLOR,   EXECUTIVE   DIRECTOR  FOR  OPERATIONS  AND 

CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 
KAREN  D.  CYR,  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

THOMAS  J.  BARCHI,  ASSISTANT  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 
RONALD  M.   SCROGGINS,  DEPUTY  CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER/CON- 

TROLLER 

Mr.  Myers.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Grood  morning,  lady  and  gentlemen.  We  both  have  many  respon- 
sibilities, so  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  before  us  once  again,  and 
your  prepared  statements  will  be  placed  in  the  record,  so  you  may 
summarize  or  proceed  as  you  like. 

OVERVIEW 

Mr.  Selin.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Before  discuss- 
ing the  details  of  our  budget  request  we  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  provide  just  an  overview  of  how  we  have  been  carrying 
out  our  operations  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  reform  of  these 
operations. 

In  the  regulation  of  reactors,  our  two  most  important  improve- 
ments are,  first  of  all,  to  streamline  our  reactor  licensing  program 
and  in  particular  to  carry  out  a  license  renewal  process,  which  will 
help  reduce  the  regulatory  impediments  to  renewing  the  40-year 
operating  license. 

We  consider  this  to  be  the  most  important  reform  in  the  licensing 
of  power  reactors.  The  second  reform,  one  which  your  committee 
has  been  behind  for  a  long  time,  is  in  the  standard  design  certifi- 
cation and  the  combined  construction  permits  and  operating  license 
for  future  nuclear  power  reactors.  These  are  very  powerful  im- 
provements. 

We  expect  that  the  design  certification  rulemaking  for  the  two 
standard  reactor  designs  before  the  Commission,  the  GE  Advanced 
Boiling  Water  Reactor  and  the  Combustion  Engineering  System 
80+  will  be  completed  in  fiscal  year  1996.  The  safety  analysis  has 
already  been  done;  the  staff  has  finished  their  work. 

Now,  we  have  only  the  formalities  of  going  through  the  rule- 
making. As  far  as  the  regulation  of  nuclear  materials  is  concerned, 
we  are  reevaluating  the  regulation  of  the  medical  use  of  by-product 
radioactive  materials.  Our  objective  is  to  see  whether  our  regula- 
tion provides  a  significant  benefit  to  public  health  and  safety  and 
if  not,  to  roll  back  our  regulation  and  let  the  States  regulate  the 
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medical  use  of  nuclear  materials  as  they  regulate  many  other  medi- 
cal questions. 

We  are  continuing  to  look  systematically  for  improved  processes. 
We  have  already  made  what  we  think  to  be  important  improve- 
ments to  our  operations.  We  have  eliminated  a  layer  of  manage- 
ment. We  have  combined  two  regional  offices.  We  have  closed  a 
field  office.  We  have  tightened  financial  operations.  We  have  done 
a  much  better  job  of  closing  old  contracts  and  putting  money  back 
to  be  available  for  renewed  obligations. 

Our  financial  management  efforts  allowed  us  to  propose  a  $12.7 
million  rescission  in  1994  and  after  our  1995  request  had  been  sent 
to  the  Congress  we  felt  we  could  reduce  that  by  $20  million  as  well, 
which  was  reflected  in  the  enacted  1995  figures. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  license  fees,  a  topic  that  gets  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  We  continue  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.  We  recover  approximately 
100  percent  of  our  new  budget  authority  less  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund,  which  is  also  money  that 
comes  from  utility  licensees,  so  as  a  result  the  NRC  is  not  a  net 
contributor  to  the  deficit. 

It  is  very  painful  to  run  a  100  percent  fee  recovery  agency,  but 
we  do  have  the  one  benefit,  not  being  a  contributor  to  the  deficit. 
The  arbitrary  steps  that  are  often  taken  to  reduce  the  deficit  really 
don't  affect  us,  so  our  budget  is  considered  by  your  committee  and 
the  comparable  one  in  the  Senate  on  its  own  merits,  not  as  to  what 
the  effect  will  be  on  the  deficit,  and  we  appreciate  this.  It  is  a  great 
benefit  to  us,  and  as  a  result  we  will  be  proposing  an  extension  of 
user  fee  authority  through  fiscal  year  2000.  But  as  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1992  called  for,  we  did  do  a  review  of  how  this  100  per- 
cent fee  recovery  policy  affects  our  licensees,  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  certain  costs  should  be  deleted  from  the  fee  base. 

Some  NRC  activities  benefit  entities  who  are  not  NRC  licensees 
and  who  are  therefore  not  assessed  their  fair  share  of  fees.  For  ex- 
ample, some  of  the  international  activities  we  do  really  don't  bene- 
fit the  American  licensees.  We  think  they  help  the  foreign  policy 
and  the  overall  defense  of  the  Nation,  but  we  don't  see  why  our  li- 
censees should  be  saddled  with  those  costs. 

Some  licensees  bear  the  cost  of  NRC  regulatory  activities  for 
other  organizations.  There  are  exemptions  for  Federal  agencies, 
educational  institutions,  and  small  entities,  and  we  think  these  are 
fair  exemptions,  but  we  don't  see  why  the  other  licensees  should 
have  to  pick  up  the  difference.  Also,  there  are  costs  to  support  the 
Agreement  States  Program,  which  currently  are  borne  by  the  li- 
censees and  the  States  that  the  NRC  regulates. 

We  think  these  are  important  programs,  but  they  don't  benefit 
the  NRC's  licensees  and  we  don't  think  they  should  have  to  bear 
the  costs.  We  still  believe  that  the  legislation  should  be  changed  to 
allow  these  items  to  be  taken  out  of  our  fee  base. 

We  have  asked  for  this.  It  hasn't  happened,  and  instead  of  just 
waiting  for  the  legislation,  we  are  going  to  do  in  1995  what  we  can 
to  make  the  conditions  somewhat  more  equitable.  We  are  going  to 
take  these  unrecovered  costs,  and  instead  of  just  putting  them  on 
the  other  licensees  in  the  same  base,  for  instance,  instead  of  put- 
ting the  Agreement  State  costs  on  the  other  materials  licensees,  we 
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will  spread  them  across  all  the  licensees,  so  that  everybody  pays 
a  little  bit  of  this  cost  rather  than  picking  out  one  set  of  licensees 
to  say  you  have  to  bear  the  total  cost. 

We  are  taking  some  steps  to  guarantee  that  fees  will  not  change 
drastically  from  year  to  year,  to  smooth  out  the  fees  to  give  the  li- 
censees some  much  needed  stability  on  the  license  costs.  We  will 
make  these  changes  administratively.  They  do  not,  in  our  opinion, 
take  away  the  need  for  legislation  to  make  the  overall  program 
fairer,  but  within  the  current  program  we  think  this  is  a  fair  thing 
to  do. 

As  far  as  our  1996  budget  request  is  concerned,  it  is  at  $525.8 
million,  which  in  current  dollars  is  held  at  the  1995  level,  and  is 
3  percent  less  than  inflation.  There  is  a  chart  in  the  appendix  to 
our  full  statement  which  summarizes  this  request  by  cost  center 
and  it  illustrates  reductions  in  the  costs  even  after  inflation.  We 
have  reduced  the  cost  of  our  reactor  program,  there  are  small  in- 
creases in  our  materials  program  to  correct  some  well-recognized 
management  problems  in  the  past. 

We  have  increased  resources  for  decommissioning.  We  have  con- 
tinued our  responsibilities  for  regulating  United  States  Enrichment 
Corporation  facilities.  We  have  made  what  we  consider  to  be  essen- 
tial improvements  in  regulating  the  use  of  radioactive  materials. 
We  have  reduced  current  operations  and  reactor  research  without 
compromising  our  safety  responsibilities. 

There  will  be  increases  in  the  decommissioning  program  which 
are  used  to  evaluate  the  cleanup  of  material  at  fuel  facility  sites 
in  the  Site  Decommissioning  Management  Plan.  We  have  about  50 
sites  in  this  Plan  that  should  have  been  decommissioned  a  long 
time  ago.  They  are  really  a  public  nuisance. 

We  are  working  very  hard  to  get  them  properly  cleaned  up  and 
decommissioned.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  are  continuing  to  look 
for  opportunities  to  tighten  our  financial  operations  further,  and 
the  fact  is  that  our  overall  program  is  reduced  by  $15.5  million 
from  1995  to  1996,  which  more  or  less  matches  the  inflation  in- 
creases in  our  activities. 

In  short,  we  have  been  able  to  undertake  additional  responsibil- 
ities and  to  invest  in  those  programs  which  affect  the  future,  the 
streamlining  of  the  regulatory  process,  renewal  of  reactor  licenses, 
regulating  standard  reactor  designs,  and  managing  waste  disposal 
while  reducing  our  budget  in  real  terms. 

Just  on  a  personal  basis,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  committee  for 
the  support  that  we  have  had  from  you  in  the  past.  We  appreciate 
the  support.  We  hope  to  continue  to  earn  your  confidence  and  to 
continue  to  enjoy  the  support  in  the  future  as  we  face  what  is  real- 
ly going  to  be  a  set  of  very  difficult  financial  times  in  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  our  oral  summary.  We  are  avail- 
able to  answer  your  questions. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Rogers,  do  you 
have  any  comment  you  want  to  make  at  this  point? 

COMMISSION  FORMAT 

Mr.  Kenneth  Rogers.  Well,  nothing  really  to  add  to  the  Chair- 
man's very  fine  summary.  I  would  just  like  to  address  the  question 
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that  I  think  you,  Mr.  Myers,  have  asked  many  times  in  the  past. 
How  does  the  Commission  get  together?  How  does  it  work. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  see  two  missing.  How  could  you  dare  be  here  with 
two  of  you  missing? 

Mr.  Kenneth  Rogers.  We  have  such  a  wonderful  relationship 
that  perhaps  this  has  come  about  because  we  don't  have  any  more 
than  three  of  us.  I  don't  know,  but  we  do  get  on  very  well.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  have  been  on  the  Commission  now  for  about 
seven  years  and  I  would  say  that  there  has  been  a  very  profes- 
sional relationship  between  and  among  the  Commissioners,  and  I 
think  it  has  been  one  that  the  public  has  been  served  very  well  by. 

Mr.  Myers.  Ms.  De  Planque. 

Ms.  De  Planque.  I  would  just  second  all  of  those  remarks. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  as  some  of  the  audience  in  particular  may  re- 
member, some  of  the  experiences  we  have  had  between  the  Regu- 
latory Commission  and  this  committee  have  not  been  exactly 
friendly.  Years  ago  it  was  almost  adversarial.  We  did  not  try  to 
micromanage  the  Commission,  but  we  felt  like  the  Commission  was 
not  canying  out  the  kind  of  responsibility  that  the  authorization 
placed  upon  you.  We  were  frustrated,  and  I  am  sure  we  frustrated 
the  Commission,  but  it  was  a  very  frustrating  experience  that  we 
had  each  year  when  you  had  to  come  before  us.  I  think  everybody 
probably  said,  oh  my  Gk)d,  we  have  got  to  do  that  again,  meet  that 
bunch. 

We  were  not  trjdng  to  micro-manage,  but  we  were  unhappy  with 
what  we  felt  was  the  lack  of  attention  to  the  responsibility  that  the 
Commission  had  to  the  American  people.  So  we  appreciate  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  better  relationship  among  yourselves  and  between 
us,  too.  I  think  that  is  very  important  because  we  both  have  a  job 
to  do  and  we  try  to  carry  that  job  out.  You  say  you  were  reduced 
this  year  by  $25  million?  I  don't  find  that. 

nrc  resources 

Mr.  Selin.  In  1995,  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  reduced  our  re- 
quest. We  came  in  formallv  to  the  Congress  and  asked  to  have  our 
appropriation  reduced  by  $20  million  alter  the  request  came  in  be- 
cause we  squeezed  that  much  more  money  out  of  our  previous  ac- 
counts by  closing  out  uncosted  funds.  Our  budget  request  for  1996 
is  essentially  constant. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Selin.  It  is  a  $15.5  million  reduction  in  program,  offset  by 
a  $15.7  million  increase  due  to  inflation. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  have  done  a  very  good  job,  apparently,  from  the 
requests  I  see  here,  and  we  compliment  you  for  that. 

Mr.  Selin.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Myers.  Most  of  your  money  does  come  from  licensees.  How, 
then,  are  you  affected  by  the  FTE  reductions  in  the  executive 
branch?  You  had  to  make  some  cuts? 

Mr.  Selin.  Yes,  sir.  Our  program,  the  program  that  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  reflects  the  reduction  in  FTE  that  had  been 
imposed  on  us,  and  I  can  just  tell  you  that  we  are  meeting  the 
overall  schedule  that  has  been  set  out  by  0MB,  which  is  3  percent 
reduction  by  1997  in  total  FTE.  Every  year  we  reduce  our  person- 
nel 35  to  50  people,  and  that  is  reflected  in  the  budget  already. 
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Mr.  Myers.  Are  you  going  to  have  to  make  more  cuts  this  year 
to  comply? 

Mr.  Selin.  Yes,  sir,  our  budget  has  a  reduction  of  33  positions 
from  1995  to  1996,  and  41  from  1996  to  1997. 

Mr.  Myers.  How  will  you  be  able  to  absorb  that  without  doing 
some  damage  to  your  mission? 

Mr.  Selin.  The  answer  is  it  will  have  an  impact  on  the  mission, 
but  we — for  instance,  we  have  reduced  an  entire  level  of  manage- 
ment. We  started  in  1993  with  a  supervisory  to  staff  ratio  of  one 
to  four. 

In  other  words,  one-fifth  of  our  employees  were  in  supervisory 
positions.  Now,  it  is  down  to  one  to  five,  and  our  objective  by  1999 
is  to  get  down  to  one  to  eight.  We  have  too  many  small  units,  too 
much  supervision.  It  was  productive,  but  we  just  don't  think  that 
it  is  justified  in  this  kind  of  an  environment.  We,  as  I  outlined  be- 
fore, we  reduced  one  of  our  regional  offices.  We  have  closed  a  field 
office. 

There  are  management  improvements  that  we  could  make.  We 
believe  that  we  can  meet  the  FTE  ceilings  without  having  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  our  safety.  We  are  much  more  concerned  about  the 
budget  ceilings  that  are  being  discussed  now.  We  haven't  finished 
our  analysis,  but  we  don't  think  we  can  meet  those  without  having 
an  effect  on  safety. 

NUCLEAR  MATERIALS  AND  NUCLEAR  WASTE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Myers.  Tell  us  more  about  the  nuclear  materials  and  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Program.  It  is  one  of  the  areas  in  DOE  we  are  deep- 
ly concerned  about.  The  cleanup  is  just  not  getting  its  bang  for  the 
buck.  Can  you  tell  us  about  it? 

Mr.  Selin.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  useful  to  think  about  this  program  as 
having  three  components  plus  a  sort  of  a  specialty.  The  specialty 
is  the  safeguards  and  security  to  make  sure  that  highly  enriched 
uranium  doesn't  fall  into  unfriendly  hands.  Setting  that  aside,  the 
program  has  three  parts. 

There  is  the  fuel  facility  where  we  support  the  reactor  program, 
the  regulation  of  facilities  that  manufacture  fuel  and  then  the  back 
end,  the  high  level  waste  part,  which  I  think  you  are  referring  to. 

The  second  area  has  to  do  with  the  Agreement  States  Program, 
the  relatively  low  level  waste  that  the  agreement  States  deal  with, 
and  then  the  third  is  the  people  that  we  supervise  ourselves.  The 
Fuel  Program  is  intrinsically  a  Federal  program.  There  is  no  real 
benefit,  no  real  ability  to  delegate  that  to  the  States.  A  large 
amount  of  our  effort  goes  into  the  high  level  waste  program  within 
that  fuel  area,  and  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy is  changing  their  approach  to  high  level  waste,  and  we  are 
changing  our  regulatory  program  to  track  this  area. 

We  are  really  not  a  major  player  in  the  high  level  waste  Eirea  at 
this  point.  It  is  signaled  very  far  in  advance  what  is  acceptable  to 
us  and  not  acceptable  to  us  from  a  safety  point  of  view  so  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  is  not  sandbagged,  but  their  problems  really 
are  not  affected  very  much  by  what  we  do.  If  anything,  we  help 
them  by  identifying  some  of  the  issues  early  rather  than  waiting 
until  much  later  when  they  have  invested  much  more  money  in 
these  programs. 
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We  are  very  much  involved  in  efforts  to  decontaminate  other 
sites.  In  fact,  one  of  our  major  rulemakings  this  year  is  to  set 
standards  for  decontaminating  and  decommissioning  sites,  whether 
they  are  old  reactor  sites  or  industrial  facilities  that  have  been 
used  and  put  into  disuse,  and  then  there  is  just  a  whole  collection 
of  small  programs  which  have  not  been  very  well  managed  on  med- 
ical use  of  materials,  industrial  use  of  materials,  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  develop  a  consistent  approach  and  encourage  more  States  to 
join  the  Agreement  State  program  and  get  that  regulation  closer  to 
the  source. 

NORTH  KOREAN  REACTORS 

Mr.  Myers.  Is  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  involved  in 
the  cleanup  of  the  reactor  site  in  North  Korea?  Have  you  been 
asked  to  be  involved? 

Mr.  Selin.  Yes,  sir.  Not  in  the  cleanup,  but  in  the  possibility  of 
building  a  new  reactor  site,  the  possibility  of  building  the  light 
water  reactor  sites  in  North  Korea. 

Mr.  Myers.  But  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cleanup  of  the 
waste? 

Mr.  Selin.  No,  at  the  current  sites,  that  is  entirely  a  Department 
of  Defense,  Department  of  Energy  function.  Those  are  military  re- 
actors. The  Department  of  Energy  is  the  home  of  the  expertise  on 
those  reactors.  It  is  when  you  get  to  the  civilian  reactors  that  we 
have  been  somewhat  involved.  I  expect  we  will  become  more  in- 
volved in  the  future. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

COMMISSION  FORMAT 

Mr.  Bevill.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Chairman  Selin,  we  are 
pleased  to  have  you  and  the  Commissioners  with  us  here  again.  I 
was  just  sitting  here  thinking  about  your  two  vacancies.  I  am  not 
sure,  but  you  may  be  better  off  just  to  have  three  commissioners. 

Mr.  Myers.  Maybe  we  would  be,  anyway. 

Mr.  Bevill.  I  think  it  works  more  smoothly,  and  I  remember 
when  we  would  get  to  talking  about  back-bidding  and  all  this — 
where  they  would  stand  and  watch  the  contractor  make  a  mistake. 
If  they  didn't  have  the  authority  to  tell  the  contractor  he  was  mak- 
ing a  mistake,  they  would  wait  until  he  finished  it  and  then  make 
him  redo  it.  We  had  some  hard  times  with  this  Commission — I 
guess  if  you  ask  them,  maybe  they  think  we  gave  them  a  hard 
time — ^but  it  seems  the  Commission  has  made  a  lot  of  progress. 

Mr.  Selin.  The  times  you  are  talking  about,  although  none  of  us 
have  experienced  them  personally,  they  are  very  much  a  part  of 
our  lore.  Quite  frankly  anytime  there  is  a  disagreement  among  the 
commissioners,  realizing  that  some  agreement  is  much  better  than 
repeating  the  past  is  a  very  important  part  of  what  drives  us. 

Mr.  Bevill.  I  remember  one  time  the  five  of  them  sitting  there. 
I  told  them  that  they  reminded  me  of  one  of  my  county  commis- 
sions. The  Chairman  was  in  serious  condition  in  the  hospital,  and 
so  at  the  next  meeting  they  decided  they  had  better  send  the 
Chairman  a  get  well  message  or  something,  so  the  message  went 
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to  him:  "wishing  you  a  speedy  recovery,"  but  they  put  a  P.S.  on 
there,  "This  resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  2-1  and  one  abstained." 
Mr.  Selin.  We  had  five  friendly  commissioners  when  we  ap- 
peared before  you  two  years  ago.  We  have  been  fairly  friendly  re- 
gardless of  how  many  we  are. 

NATIONAL  PERFORMANCE  REVIEW 

Mr.  Bevill.  I  think  it  might  be  well  just  to  keep  it  at  three.  I 
don't  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  anybody  else  coming  and  telling  us  that 
they  don't  affect  the  deficit.  That  is  a  pretty  good  thing  to  say.  You 
keep  saying  that  wherever  you  go.  That  is  worth  bragging  about. 

Last  year,  you  said  that  your  1995  budget  included  a  reduction 
of  75  staff  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  Executive  Order  12839  and  the 
National  Performance  Review  to  downsize  and  streamline  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Are  you  participating  in  phase  2  of  the  administration's  National 
Performance  Review  initiative?  What  gains  do  you  expect  to 
achieve  in  phase  2  and  how  are  these  gains  reflected  in  your  1996 
budget? 

Mr.  Selin.  Well,  first  of  all,  we  did  have  a  reduction  of  75  last 
year.  We  have  an  additional  reduction  of  33  more  positions  in  our 
1996  budget  request,  and  looking  at  the  out  years  we  have  an  addi- 
tional 41,  74,  and  86  respectively,  so  we  continue  the  personnel  re- 
duction program. 

Quite  frankly,  we  are  managing  the  agency  the  best  we  can.  We 
are  taking  the  reductions  that  have  come  out.  It  wouldn't  surprise 
me  if  the  actual  timing  of  the  reductions  turned  out  to  be  a  little 
bit  different  from  that. 

We  are  participating  in  phase  2  of  the  NPR,  some  of  the  things 
that  the  Vice  President  is  asking  we  started  a  long  time  ago.  We 
had,  for  instance,  a  major  program  to  reduce  the  regulatory  bur- 
den. We  have  three  separate  subprograms  on  the  reactor  side.  We 
have  one  program  that  is  looking  at  our  regulations.  We  have  a 
second  program  to  speed  up  the  ability  of  individual  licensees  to 
get  license  amendments,  which  reduce  the  burden  rather  than  re- 
duce the  risk  to  get  these  approved  by  us,  and  then  the  third,  is 
we  have  a  set  of  technical  programs,  in  particular,  a  standard  set 
of  technical  specifications. 

Technical  specifications  are  the  fine  tooth  in  the  licenses.  They 
are  license  conditions.  Many  of  the  licenses  for  historical  reasons 
have  too  many  technical  specifications,  but  the  licensees  must  carry 
them  out.  So  in  order  to  get  away  from  just  onesies  and  twosies  in 
fixing  the  license  amendments,  we  have  developed  a  standard  set 
of  technical  specifications,  which  licensees  can  adopt  in  toto  to  re- 
place their  current  technical  specifications  and  it  is  estimated  that 
that  would  save  over  a  million  dollars  per  licensee.  So  we  are  pro- 
viding regulatory  relief,  generic  regulatory  relief,  individual  license 
amendment  relief,  where  the  licensee  makes  the  proposal,  but  we 
encourage  them  to  come  forward,  and  then  technical  improvements, 
which  we  think  will  reduce  the  regulatory  burden. 

We  started  this  before  NPR,  but  it  is  useful  for  us.  One  other 
thing  I  would  just  say  is  that  we  have  really  been  trying  to  improve 
our  financial  and  contract  management,  and  a  couple  of  the  new 
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acts  plus  the  National  Performance  Review  have  given  us  some  ve- 
hicles to  do  this. 

We  have  become  an  NPR  laboratory  for  procurement  which  has 
really  simplified  our  procurement  process.  We  think,  not  in  1996, 
but  in  the  future  our  administrative  costs  will  be  reduced  consider- 
ably by  taking  advantage  of  what  is  going  on.  The  review  is  not 
just  because  the  Vice  President  is  admonishing  agencies  to  work 
harder.  He  has  given  us  some  tools  to  work  with  that  we  didn't 
have  before,  and  we  are  grateful  for  these,  and  we  are  really  push- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  them.  Our  objective  is  to  reduce  our  per- 
sonnel rules  50  percent,  similarly  with  procurement  and  adminis- 
tration. 

NRC  RESOURCES 

Mr.  Bevill.  All  right.  Last  year,  you  said  that  $125  million,  23 
percent  of  the  agency's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  was  to  be  used  to 
provide  administrative  support  services  to  the  NRC.  Have  you  been 
able  to  reduce  this  amount? 

Mr.  Selin.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  down  to  $120  million  in  1996  dollars 
compared  to  $125  in  1995  dollars,  so  that  is  a  reduction  in  real 
terms  of  about  $9  million.  We  have  just  done  that  by  squeezing 
harder.  The  two  things  I  talked  to  you  about,  the  reduction  in  per- 
sonnel regulations  and  the  procurement  laboratory,  we  think,  will 
allow  us  in  1997  to  make  more  significant  reductions,  and  they  will 
be  not  just  by  squeezing  people  harder,  but  by  actually  running  our 
shop  a  little  more  efficiently. 

We  identified  explicitly  many  things  under  administrative  costs 
that  other  agencies  leave  in  their  program  budgets.  It  is  very  hard 
to  say  whether  23  percent  is  the  right  percentage  or  not  to  be  in 
administration,  but  it  does  make  it  easier  for  you  to  see  these  fig- 
ures and  for  us  to  see  these  and  to  ride  herd  on  them.  That  is  our 
intention. 

Mr.  Bevill.  I  understand  my  five  minutes  is  up.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  KnoUenberg. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Mr.  Selin  and  members  of  the  panel,  you 
have  been  involved  in  the  private  sector  prior  to  coming  on  board 
in  this  capacity.  I  believe  it  connects,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Seun.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  You  were 

Mr.  Selin.  I  spent  18  years  in  the  private  sector.  When  I  was 
offered  this  job  I  told  the  President  that  I  didn't — I  had  never  been 
in  a  nuclear  power  plant.  He  said  that  is  why  I  want  you  to  take 
this  job. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  why  did  you  take  the 
job. 

Mr.  Selin.  That  is  a  different  question.  This  is  a  wonderful  job. 
It  is  an  agency  that  is  large  enough  to  have  an  impact  on  impor- 
tant issues  and  small  enough  for  the  management  to  feel  we  can 
really  affect  it.  We  don't  feel  we  are  just  bucking  a  horse  that  is 
going  to  keep  bucking  after  we  are  finished.  It  is  a  wonderful  job. 
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Mr.  Knollenberg.  One  of  the  reasons  I  chose  to  talk  about  your 
private  sector  experience  is  that  with  that  kind  of  background,  that 
kind  of  experience,  it  probably  offers  you  some  capacity  to  look  at 
things  maybe  differently  than  a  typical  bureaucrat  might.  In  re- 
gard to  that  prior  experience,  in  regard  to  your  20-some  years  expe- 
rience in  this  role,  would  you  comment  just  briefly  on  downsizing 
bureaucracy — and  I  have  asked  practically  everybody  who  has  come 
before  this  committee  this  question,  because  what  we  are  looking 
at  is  downsizing  government. 

You  have  done,  it  seems  to  me,  on  paper  what  appears  to  be  a 
very  good  job  of  managing  the  expense  side,  the  growth  side  of  your 
operation.  But  in  regard  to  privatizing — in  looking  at  it  with  your 
experience  in  both  arenas — do  you  see  the  possibility  of  privatizing 
any  of  this  operation?  If  not,  indicate  what  areas  of  responsibility 
might,  in  fact,  challenge  what  the  private  sector  could  do. 

Mr.  Selin.  If  you  take  our  administrative  budget  and  put  it  into 
the  programs  it  supports,  roughly  85  percent  of  our  budget  is  in 
support  of  reactors  and  the  fuel  for  the  reactors  and  about  15  per- 
cent is  the  materials  side. 

On  the  materials  side,  there  are  some  opportunities  because  they 
are  obviously  small  compared  to  the  size  of  the  agency.  Two-thirds 
of  the  materials  licensees  in  the  United  States  are  already  in 
Agreement  States.  It  is  not  exactly  privatizing  it,  but  unlike  EPA, 
we  don't  delegate  to  the  States.  We  terminate  our  regulatory  au- 
thority when  the  States  pick  up  the  authority  in  a  way  that  is  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  You  kind  of  hand  it  off? 

Mr.  Selin.  We  hand  it  off,  yes,  sir.  Your  State  doesn't  happen  to 
be  an  Agreement  State,  but  29  of  the  50  are.  At  that  point,  the 
Agreement  States  collect  the  fees.  They  finance  their  programs. 
They  get  a  lot  of  help  from  us,  and  I  think  this  year  they  probably 
would  call  it  help. 

Last  year,  maybe  they  wouldn't  have,  but  we  have  improved  our 
relationship  with  the  .A^eement  States.  There  is  clearly  room  for 
expansion  in  this  area,  so  it  is  not  exactly  privatizing,  but  it  is 
turning  programs  over  to  the  States  and  they  have  the  revenue- 
raising  capacity  to  support  these  programs. 

I  think  this  is  a  model  for  Federal-State  interaction.  On  the  reac- 
tor side,  there  are  two  things.  One  is  that  more  and  more  of  our 
licensees — almost  all  the  utilities  have  privatized,  but  there  is  a 
move  towards  privatizing,  for  instance,  the  United  States  Enrich- 
ment Corporation,  which  is  an  organization  that  we  regulate  today. 

I  think  there  will  be  a  move  towards  privatizing  some  of  the  peo- 
ple that  we  regulate  as  opposed  to  our  activities.  We  are  doing  the 
best  we  can,  and  I  think  we  are  doing  pretty  well  in  getting  into 
a  position  to  support  these  as  being  privatized  as  opposed  to  either 
government-owned  corporations  or  government  agencies. 

The  most  important  point  has  to  do  more  with  cooperative  areas 
where  there  are  things  that  we  can  have  the  industry  do  where  we 
audit  what  they  do  as  opposed  to  doing  an  independent  set  of  in- 
spections. For  instance,  up  until  recently  the  Commission  has  done 
the  recertification  of  licensed  operators  for  reactor  plants  where  we 
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ran  the  tests.  We  examined  the  operators,  then  we  said  look,  let 
the  industry  do  that.  They  are  responsible  for  manning  their  staffs, 
and  we  will  review  their  programs  rather  than  individually  test 
each  operator. 

There  is  an  industry  organization  called  the  Institute  for  Nuclear 
Power  Operations,  which  is  less  of  a  lobbying  and  more  of  an  oper- 
ational group.  We  already  use  their  training  manuals.  We  basically 
say  instead  of  having  our  own  training  standards,  we  look  at  their 
training  program.  We  say  we  think  this  is  quite  adequate.  Our  rule 
is  that  you  have  to  meet  INPO  standards  for  training.  We  passed 
the  rule  on  maintenance,  and  in  order  to  implement  the  rule  we 
gave  the  industry  the  first  chance  to  draft  the  manual  that  says 
how  this  rule  will  be  implemented,  and  we  worked  with  them. 

Eventually  we  found  it  satisfactory  so  we  adopted  their  piece. 
There  is  a  whole  set  of  procedures  where  instead  of  our  specifying 
what  the  procedures  are  we  look  at  the  industry  standards  and  if 
we  say  these  standards  are  adequate,  then  we  say  if  you  do  meet 
the  industry  standards  that  will  satisfy  us  or  you  can  do  it  this 
other  way,  so  we  have  moved  more  and  more  and  are  trjdng  to  in- 
tensify this  to  encourage  the  industry  groups  to  come  up  with 
standards  that  are  satisfactory  to  us,  and  then  audit  the  industry 
program  rather  than  the  individual  operations. 

As  far  as  strict  prioritization,  for  instance,  we  have  a  research 
program  which  runs  about  $80  million  a  year  that  is  entirely  con- 
ducted under  contract. 

Mr.  KNOLLE^fBERG.  Contract  with 

Mr.  Selin.  a  little  more  than  half  goes  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy National  Laboratories,  about  a  quarter  goes  to  educational 
and  other  nonprofit  organizations,  about  a  quarter  goes  to  for-profit 
contractors.  We  sponsor  the  only  nuclear  safety  research  program 
that  the  government  sponsors,  but  we  don't  conduct  the  research 
ourselves.  In  fact,  a  quarter  of  our  budget  is  contracted  out. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  That  is  your  primary  responsibility,  is  it  not, 
security? 

Mr.  Selin.  Safety. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Safety  and  security? 

Mr.  Selin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  You  have  been  there  since  when? 

Mr.  Selin.  Four  years  come  July  1st,  but  who  is  counting? 

nrc  resources 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  In  your  four  years  and  maybe  looking  back- 
ward, how  has  the  organization  grown  in  terms  of  personnel? 

Mr.  Selin.  Our  organization  is  smaller  than  it  was  when  I  came 
on. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  What  was  it  like  previous  to  that? 

Mr.  Selin.  In  1993  we  had  3,377  people  when  we  started,  and 
as  of  the  1996  budget  we  have  3,185.  By  the  end  of  1996,  the  year 
that  you  are  working  on,  it  is  a  cumulative  reduction  of  192  people. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  How  did  you  achieve  that? 

Mr.  Selin.  From  a  narrow  technical  sense  we  basically  identified 
positions  we  could  abolish  when  the  people  retired,  but  from  a 
broader  sense  we  went  back  and  said — we  have  only  started  doing 
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this — ^we  have  a  lot  of  room  for  improvement,  but  we  went  through, 
and  said  given  what  we  do  today,  how  can  we  do  it  better. 

What  we  are  really  starting  to  do  now  is  saying  what  can  we  just 
not  do  at  all.  The  medical  program  that  I  alluded  to  is  an  area 
where  we  think  it  is  reasonably  likely,  not  certain,  but  reasonably 
likely  that  the  commission  just  doesn't  have  to  be  in  this  area.  We 
are  not  sure  we  make  a  contribution  to  reducing  risk  commensu- 
rate with  the  effort.  There  are  other  areas — drug  testing  and  secu- 
rity at  reactors  are  examples  that  we  are  looking  at  to  say  maybe 
we  can  just  do  a  lot  less  than  we  are  doing  now  without  an  effect. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Are  you  sa3dng  that  your  personnel  costs  ad- 
justed for  inflation  have  gone  down,  then? 

Mr.  Selin.  Yes,  sir.  Actually,  the  personnel  costs  have  gone  down 
a  little  faster  than  that  because  we  have  reduced — we  have  a  lot 
of  senior  people,  but  we  moved  them  more  away  from  supervision 
and  into  technical  positions,  and  the  percentage  of  senior  people, 
people  above  the  14  level  is  actually  reduced  a  little  bit  as  we  re- 
duce personnel. 

We  had  a  4  to  1  employee  to  supervisor  ratio  when  we  started. 
We  have  a  5  to  1  ratio  now.  We  have  reorganization  plans  in  the 
works  that  by  the  end  of  1999  will  get  that  ratio  down  to  8  to  1. 
We  think  that  is  more  appropriate  for  an  agency  like  ours. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Mr.  Selin,  I  appreciate  your  responses.  I  ap- 
preciate the  panel  being  here  today.  I  have  no  further  questions, 
Mr.  Chairman,  so  it  is  back  to  you. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you,  Joe. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

SITE  DECOMMISSIONING 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  com- 
missioners, nice  to  see  you  again.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  con- 
tinuity, and  I  think  in  general  the  industry  and  the  public  has  been 
well  served.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  commission 
has  been  well  run,  and  in  my  view  the  fact  that  you  have  not  been 
in  the  middle  of  controversy  in  recent  years  is  testament  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  competent  public  servants  here.  And  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  there  are  the  kind  of  people  like  those  sitting 
here  who  have  gone  back  and  forth  between  the  private  and  non- 
profit sector  and  public  sector  and  contributed  so  effectively. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  end  of  the  process.  We 
are  going  to  be  seeing  more  plants  going  into  retirement,  and  we 
have  more  need  to  focus  on  cleanup  and  on  decommissioning  and 
things  of  that  sort.  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  NRC 
requirement  that  licensees  reduce  the  radioactive  contamination  on 
plant  sites  to  an  extent  that  allows  those  sites  to  be  used  for  other 
purposes. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  Congress  are  getting  educated  in  this 
area  through  the  many  military  base  closures  which  produce  haz- 
ardous or  toxic  wastes,  and  I  think  we  have  all  been  aware  of  the 
need  to  convert  these  facilities  into  private  job-producing  sites.  But 
we  have  some  differences  of  opinion,  really,  about  what  is  attain- 
able and  what  is  economical,  what  is  affordable. 

I  am  wondering  if  some  sites,  particularly  those  with  large  inven- 
tories of  radioactive  materials,  are  really  going  to  be  able  to  achieve 
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the  prescribed  level  of  purity,  given  the  resources  that  are  avail- 
able— and  this  really  leads  us  both  in  the  direction  of  technological 
capability,  as  well  as  the  resources  that  may  or  may  not  have  been 
made  available  in  advance. 

I  know  EPA  has  some  standards  that  apply  to  chemical  pollut- 
ants that  may  well  be  more  damaging  to  public  health  and  safety 
than  some  of  the  radioactivity  that  may  remain  on  some  of  the 
sites  that  you  are  responsible  for.  So  would  you  comment  about  the 
risks  involved  and  the  possibilities  of  some  sort  of  realignment — 
or  readjustment  if  that  is  appropriate — to  match  maybe  a  time  line 
of  technological  advancement  that  might  cost  less, 

Mr.  Selin.  We  would  be  glad  to.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  reactor  sites  are  almost  never  problem  sites.  They  are  rel- 
atively easy  to  clean  up  because  they  have  been  so  well  run  while 
they  had  reactors  there.  Obviously,  something  has  to  be  done  with 
the  fuel  and  there  has  to  be  someplace  to  send  the  pressure  vessels, 
so  the  availability  of  low  level  waste  sites  is  critical,  but  so  long 
as  low  level  waste  sites  are  available,  so  long  as  progress  is  made 
with  the  spent  fuel,  it  rarely  arises,  never  to  my  experience,  where 
there  was  a  really  tough  question  about  can  we  clean  up  this  reac- 
tor site  or  do  we  have  to  come  up  with  some  complicated  set  of  in- 
stitutional questions. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Of  course,  those  are  big  ifs  since  we  have  had  real 
problems  with  low  level  waste  sites. 

Mr.  Selin.  I  am  absolutely  confident  that  the  low  level  waste 
problem  is  on  its  road  to  solution.  Obviously,  it  is  harder  to  be  as 
confident  about  the  high  level  waste,  but  the  storage  capabilities 
are  so  far  advanced.  We  have  five  examples  of  reactors  that  have 
built  dry  storage  so  that  even  after  they  close  down,  they  will  have 
a  passive  system  to  maintain  the  fuel. 

They  are  big  ifs,  but  there  is  time  and  there  is  money  being 
spent  so  that  the  storage  of  fuel  while  the  final  solutions  are 
worked  out  is  under  control.  The  real  problems  tend  to  come  up 
with  industrial  sites  that  have  been  poorly  monitored  or  poorly 
maintained  over  time.  We  have  a  rule  out  for  comment  now  that 
would  cover  the  decommissioning,  decontamination  of  all  sites,  but 
it  is  really  focused  toward  the  nonreactor  sites. 

Just  as  you  suggest,  it  foresees  a  situation  where  it  is  not  fea- 
sible or  desirable  economically  to  get  to  the  point  where  the  site 
can,  without  institutional  controls,  just  be  made  available,  and  we 
do  have  procedures  set  up  such  that  off  the  site,  the  radiation 
should  be  at  a  reasonable  level.  There  is  a  second  standard  that 
says  should  the  institutional  barriers  be  breached,  the  total  amount 
of  radiation  should  still  be  reasonable,  not  as  high  as  we  would  ac- 
cept over  the  long  run,  but  perfectly  acceptable  for  the  short  run, 
and  it  is  foreseen  that  either  the  site  would  be  reused  or  it  would 
be  covered  by  institutional  rules. 

This  is  still  in  rulemaking,  there  are  many  comments,  and  there 
is  a  lot  of  controversy  about  whether  we  have  chosen  the  right  fig- 
ure for  this.  But  the  concept  seems  to  be  pretty  solid.  I  think  we 
have  taken  steps  in  the  direction  that  you  are  suggesting. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Are  you  looking  at  EPA  standards  as  they  relate  to 
other  kinds  of  sites  that  produce  potential  public  health  problems? 
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Mr.  Selin.  Well,  the  answer  is  we  are  working  very  closely  with 
EPA  on  the  radiation  side.  The  costs  to  remediate  the  radiation 
don't  seem  to  be  as  high  as  the  cost  of  some  of  these  other  toxic 
materials,  so  EPA  is  not  as  flexible  on  the  radiation  side  as  they 
are  on  some  of  the  other  materials,  but  the  philosophy  is  there. 

We  are  doing  one  other  thing,  which  is  a  major  risk  harmoni- 
zation effort  along  with  EPA  to  try  to  take  a  look  at  environmental 
risks  from  radiation  compared  to  other  comparable  risks.  We  are 
not  talking  about  driving  cars  and  things  like  that.  We  are  talking 
about  other  materials,  and  to  try  to  get  a  comparable  level  of  risk 
from  different  materials.  As  you  would  expect,  most  of  the  work  is 
EPA's  because  they  have  some  overlap  and  we  don't.  In  that  sense 
we  are  looking  at  what  they  are  doing  elsewhere,  but  the  main  ef- 
fect, the  main  attempt  is — and  we  are  much  further  along  than 
they  are,  and  the  main  attempt  is  to  take  these  practical  manage- 
ment programs  and  reflect  the  kind  of  logic  that  you  are  talking 
about.  I  think  we  are  doing  pretty  well  there  on  this  draft  decom- 
missioning rule. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  wanted  to  ask  about  the  issue  of  adequate  assurance 
that  sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to  decommission  and  to  clean 
up  sites.  I  understand  there  is  the  potential  that  some  owners  of 
licenses  may  lack  the  necessary  resources. 

Are  we  going  to  find  ourselves  in  a  kind  of  Superfund  situation 
where,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  other  types  of  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal, the  private  sector  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  do  the  job  as 
required  by  law? 

Mr.  Selin.  First  of  all,  not  under  reactors.  We  have  a  hole  in  our 
regulations  for  prematurely  shut  down  reactors,  but,  in  fact,  I 
think  it  is  a  theoretical  hole,  that  they  do  have  the  resources  and 
they  have  other  assets,  they  have  requirements  to  live  with  their 
constituents  and  their  customers,  so  I  don't  think  it  is  a  problem 
there.  We  are  fixing  our  rule. 

You  have  to  follow  a  reasonable  set  of  conditions  when  you  are 
talking  about  an  industrial  site  where  the  people  who  did  the  pollu- 
tion are  closed  down.  The  risks  to  these  radiation  sites,  the  health 
and  safety,  are  almost  uniformly  much  lower  than  those  on  the 
Superfund  sites  that  are  being  remediated.  If  we  allowed  these 
sites  to  revert  to  Superfund,  they  would  never  get  cleaned  up,  they 
are  so  low  on  the  list.  What  we  do,  this  is  a  gross  generalization, 
but  it  is  basically  right,  is  that  instead  of  having  a  rigid  set  of 
standards  and  just  say  here  is  what  you  have  to  do  and  watching 
the  companies  go  into  Chapter  11  or  go  bankrupt,  we  encourage 
them  to  come  up  with  a  plan,  which  is  consistent  with  the  hazards 
and  is  consistent  with  their  resources. 

We  approve  the  plan  and  then  we  monitor  against  the  plan.  The 
plan  is  based  on  the  standards,  but  you  have  to  make  some  judg- 
ments, and  in  many  cases  we  try  to  involve  the  local  communities 
because  they  are  the  people  who  are  affected  by  the  judgments,  but 
in  many  cases  the  question  is  will  you  accept  somewhat  higher  lev- 
els not  of  radiation,  but  of  the  possibility  that  somebody  will  dig 
into  a  capped  area  in  the  ground  in  return  for  getting  the  place 
cleaned  up  and  not  just  sitting  there  as  a  subject  of  litigation. 

It  is  very  time-consuming.  That  is  our — ^we  have  the  SDMP,  the 
site  decommissioning  management  plan.  We  have  about  50  sites  on 
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it.  We  have  only  decommissioned  six  sites  from  this  plan  which  is 
six  more  than  we  had  done  two  years  ago.  It  takes  a  lot  of  work 
to  deal  with  the  local  communities,  but  it  is  a  successful  program. 

Our  big  problem  is  not  in  improving  it,  it  is  in  institutionalizing 
it.  The  local  communities  have  to  be  involved  because  we  cannot 
hold  the  old  sites.  The  licensees  are  often  dead  or  gone.  We  can't 
hold  the  sites  to  an  arbitrary  standard  with  any  hope  of  carrying 
it  out. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  flexibility,  then,  in  terms  of 
the  time  line  and  the  level  of  cleanup.  This  is  all  negotiable  based 
on  the  capability  of  the  succeeding  licensee? 

Mr.  Selin.  The  level  of  cleanup  is  fixed,  but  the  amount  of  risk 
that  one  can  incur  in  reaching  that  we  have  flexibility  on.  In  other 
words,  we  can  tell  people  to  take  all  the  stuff  off  site  and  dump  it 
someplace.  We  can  tell  them  to  put  a  cap  on  it  so  we  assume  no- 
body is  going  to  come  and  drill  a  30-foot  hole  right  into  the  piece. 
We  have  a  lot  of  flexibility  in  how  they  achieve  a  reasonable  level 
of  radiation,  and  we  try  to  match  it  with  the  help  of  the  commu- 
nities to  what  you  can  expect  the  old  owners  to  do  because,  frankly, 
if  we  press  them  too  hard  they  just  walk  away  and  the  site  will 
never  be  remediated. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  say  never  be  remediated.  Does  it  become  a 
Superfund  site  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Selin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  But,  again,  as  you  point  out,  it  is  such  a  low  level  of 
concern  for  Superfund. 

Mr.  Selin.  We  are  absolutely  certain  whatever  we  do  is  more 
than  will  happen  if  it  becomes  a  Superfund  site. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  do  periodically  assure  that  the  licensee  has  the 
financial  capability  to  do  the  job,  right?  Is  there  constant  checking 
on  this? 

Mr.  Selin.  Yes,  sir,  but  the  problem  doesn't  arrive  when  you 
have  active  licensees  and  sites.  The  problem  arises  when  you  have 
these  old  sites  that  have  been  dormant  for  15,  20  years,  where  they 
have  been  sold  from  one  to  another. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Wasn't  it  the  NRC's  responsibility  all  along  on  those 
sites? 

Mr.  Selin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Did  we  have  a  period  when  we  weren't  attentive  to 
the  problem?  Did  we  let  it  get  away  from  us? 

Mr.  Selin.  I  don't  think  people  realized  just  what  a  problem 
these  were.  In  some  cases  these  even  antedate  the  NRC.  There 
have  been  sites  inactive  for  20  years.  We  have  cleared  up  many 
parts  of  our  rules  that  should  have  been  done  a  long  time  ago. 

For  instance,  if  licensee  A  sells  a  site  to  licensee  B,  licensee  A, 
according  to  the  rules  could  destroy  his  records.  Then  when  we 
found  something  we  didn't  know  if  it  was  handed  over  or  not.  We 
fixed  that,  but  that  is  not  much  solace. 

Mr.  Fazio.  No,  and  it  probably  can't  be  repaired  in  retrospect.  So 
how  many  sites  remain  out  there  to  be  attended  to? 

Mr.  Selin.  We  have  a  list  that  is  50  sites  deep,  but  when  we  fin- 
ish those  there  will  be  another  50  sites.  It  is  not  an  infinite  list. 
We  are  systematically  combing  the  records  for  sites  that  have  been 
terminated  without  what,  according  to  today's  standards,  are  prop- 
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er  exit  surveys  and  we  are  going  back  and  surveying  these.  So  we 
have  about  200  candidate  sites  on  the  list  in  which  roughly  50  get 
priority  attention.  I  would  say  200  sites.  These  are  not  the  DOE 
sites.  Their  list  is  much  longer. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Right,  these  are  private  sites. 

Mr.  Selin.  These  are  private.  Many  of  them  were  contractors. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Do  you  have  any  responsibilities  with  the  DOE  sites? 

Mr.  Selin.  No.  There  is  a  connection,  though.  When  we  set  rules 
for  these  sites  we  know  that  will  be  a  precedent  for  those  that  will 
be  applied  to  the  DOE  sites. 

Mr.  Fazio.  In  effect,  you  are  leading  them? 

Mr.  Selin.  Yes,  EPA  is  pulling  us  both,  so  the  three  of  us  sit 
down  and  try  to  come  up  with  a  reasonably  consistent  set  of  rules. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you,  Vic. 

Mr.  Bunn. 

Mr.  Bunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  mentioned  that  six 
sites  have  been  completed.  Where  did  the  spent  fuel  go  from  those 
six  sites? 

Mr.  Selin.  No,  these  were  industrial  sites,  not  reactor  sites. 

high-level  waste 

Mr.  Bunn.  So  we  don't  have  any  reactor  sites? 

Mr.  Selin.  There  have  been  reactors  that  have  been  decommis- 
sioned, but  the  fuel  is  still  on  the  sites.  For  instance,  at  Fort  Saint 
Vrain  in  Colorado  the  fuel  has  been  removed.  What  is  called  an 
independent  spent  fuel  storage  facility  has  been  built. 

This  is  a  dry  storage  facility.  The  fuel  has  to  stay  under  water 
for  about  five  years,  but  after  that  it  is  cool  enough  to  be  air  cooled, 
so  the  fuel  will  stay  in  this  dry  storage  until  there  is  a  repository, 
either  a  temporary  repository  as  the  Upton  bill  or  the  Johnston  bill 
calls  for  or  a  permanent  repository  and  the  rest  of  the  plant  is  de- 
commissioned. 

Mr.  Bunn.  Is  it  Yucca  Mountain? 

Mr,  Selin.  That  is  the  candidate  for  the  final  repository. 

Mr.  Bunn.  That  would  be  a  permanent  repository? 

Mr.  Selin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bunn.  How  far  away  are  we  from  that? 

Mr.  Selin.  You  look  like  a  young  man,  but  I  predict  you  won't 
be  in  Congress  when  this  is  finished.  The  bills  that  are  up  now 
have  a  new  concept.  I  mean  not  a  new  concept  but  a  new  program, 
and  that  is  to  have  a  Department  of  Energy-owned  intermediate 
storage  site.  It  is  called  the  monitored  retrievable  site,  so  there 
would  be  an  intermediate  position  between  indefinite  storage  at  the 
individual  71  reactor  sites  and  the  final  disposition  at  Yucca  Moun- 
tain, and  although  the  commission  hasn't  taken  a  position  on  many 
aspects  of  the  bills,  we  strongly  encourage  an  MRS,  a  Federal  MRS 
or  more  than  one  MRS  to  be  built. 

TROJAN  NUCLEAR  PLANT 

Mr.  Bunn.  You  mentioned  that  there  had  been  kind  of  a  hole  in 
the  language  for  prematurely  shut  down  reactors. 
Mr.  Selin.  Yes.  sir. 
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Mr.  BUNN.  Did  the  Trojan  plant  in  Oregon,  do  you  know,  fall 
under  that  because  it  was  shut  down? 

Mr.  Selin.  The  State  provisions  on  the  shut  down  of  the  Trojan 
plant  were  so  extensive  that  even  had  we  had  in  place  the  rules 
we  are  working  on  today  we  would  have  done  no  more  than  we  did. 

The  safety  conditions  on  shut  down  are  much,  much  less  serious 
than  in  operation,  so  generally  you  don't  have  a  serious  safety 
problem.  What  you  do  have  is  a  safety  environmental  public  inter- 
est problem.  Our  rules  require  a  plan  to  be  prepared  and  the  local 
citizens  to  be  involved  in  reviewing  that  plan. 

Our  rules  are  much  too  complex;  they  foresaw  the  plant  running 
for  40  years,  so  you  would  have  10  years  of  advance  notice,  plenty 
of  time  to  work  out  a  detailed  decommissioning  plan  for  us  to  re- 
view it.  So  we  are  working  on  a  rule  now  under  Commissioner  Rog- 
ers' leadership,  which  will  be  much  simpler  so  that  prematurely 
shut  down  plants  could  come  in  with  a  concept,  get  the  concept  ap- 
proved, manage  the  details  as  long  as  the  public  had  a  chance  to 
discuss  the  concept.  Then  it  occurred  to  us  that  if  this  is  good  for 
prematurely  shut  down  plants,  why  isn't  it  good  for  the  plants  that 
run  the  full  term,  so  we  are  converting  this  into  a  rule  that  will 
cover  all  the  plants,  but  Trojan  has  been  through  such  an  exem- 
plary State  review  that  we  would  not  add  anything  to  that. 

We  looked  at  the  State  review  and  we  said  that  certainly  meets 
any  objectives  that  we  might  have.  That  is  not  true  of  some  other 
prematurely  shut  down  plants;  it  is  true  of  Trojan. 

Mr.  BuNN.  It  has  been  interesting  to  watch  over  the  years  as 
Trojan  has  had  groups  trying  to  shut  it  down  year,  after  year,  after 
year,  and  finally  the  operator  decides  to  shut  it  down  and  the 
groups  are  saying  you  are  moving  too  fast  now.  All  right.  Thajik 
you. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you,  Jim. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen? 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  No  questions. 

STANDARD  REACTOR  DESIGNS 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  to  be  commended  for 
first  holding  the  line  on  spending  this  year  on  the  commission.  I 
commend  all  of  you  as  members  of  the  commission  for  holding  the 
line  on  spending  and  what  you  are  doing  about  reform. 

For  years,  we  have  heard  about  standardization  of  design  for  a 
light  water  reactor,  and  now  you  tell  us  by  sometime  next  fiscal 
year,  the  one  we  are  working  on  right  now  will  happen.  You  have 
two  designs  under  consideration  right  now  plus  the  Canadian  plan, 
or  the  Canadian  system. 

Mr.  Selin.  The  Canadians  just  came  in  a  week  ago  and  said  they 
are  going  to  slow  down  quite  a  bit. 

Mr.  Myers.  Finally,  next  year  we  will  have  a  shelf  reactor  that 
people  can  buy.  Two  of  them,  Westinghouse  being  one  and  General 
Electric  the  other. 

Mr.  Selin.  Combustion  Engineering  being  one.  Westinghouse  has 
a  design  that  they  developed  in  England,  but  they  haven't  submit- 
ted to  us. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  thought  they  had. 
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Mr.  Selin.  They  have  a  small  reactor,  so-called  passive  reactor. 
That  is  earlier  in  the  development,  but  that  is  yet  a  third  design. 
In  addition  to  the  two,  you  cited  there  is  a  Westinghouse  design, 
a  very  attractive  design  called  the  AP600,  but  they  waited  for  these 
two  evolutionary  designs  to  be  done  before  they  pushed  their  appli- 
cation, so  it  is  next  in  the  pipeline. 

Mr.  Myers.  But  next  year,  then,  there  will  be  two  reactors. 

Mr.  Selin,  Boiling  water  design  and  pressurized  water  design. 

Mr,  Myers,  The  utility  can  say  with  some  confidence  if  we  order 
that  reactor,  we  can  build  it  on  site  someplace  and  get  it  licensed? 

Mr.  Selin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Myers.  Hopefully,  that  will  loosen  up  the  industry  a  little 
bit  where  they  feel  like  they  have  been  constrained  somewhat.  The 
utilities  privately  will  tell  us,  boy,  we  would  like  to  get  into  it.  We 
just  don't  dare  do  it. 

Mr.  Selin.  They  won't  have  regulatory  reasons  for  not  going 
ahead  at  that  point. 

NUCLEAR  MEDICINE 

Mr.  Myers.  Okay.  Well,  we  will  wait  and  see.  I  have  two  or  three 
other  questions  here.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  are  going  to  get 
out  of  the  nuclear  medicine  field;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Selin.  That  is  premature.  The  commission,  the  individual 
commissioners  have  looked  at  this  and  we  have  raised  very  serious 
questions  about  why  are  we  regulating,  not  the  materials,  but  the 
interactions  with  the  patients,  the  record  keeping,  et  cetera,  for  the 
therapeutic  use  of  nuclear  materials  when  that  is  about  20  to  25 
percent  of  the  radiation  therapeutic  procedures  in  the  country. 

If  you  go  to  Georgetown  Hospital,  one  room  has  a  cobalt  device 
which  we  regulate  because  that  is  Atomic  Energy  Act  material,  and 
right  next  to  it  is  a  linear  accelerator  which  to  a  first  degree  of  ap- 
proximation produces  the  same  kind  of  radiation  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  because  it  is  electronically  produced. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  maybe  the  States  who  are  regulating  the  sec- 
ond device  could  also  regulate  the  first  device  other  than  the  care 
and  feeding  of  the  nuclear  materials  themselves.  We  have  a  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  study  that  is  taking  a  look  at  that.  We 
hope  to  be  informed  of  their  progress  soon.  We  are  certainly  lean- 
ing towards  coming  up  with  a  procedure  for  turning  this  back  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  Myers.  How  did  you  happen  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
the  cobalt  operation  and  not  the  reactor? 

Is  that  statutory? 

Mr.  Selin.  Well,  that  we  don't  have  responsibility  for  the  linear 
accelerators  is  statutory. 

Mr.  Myers.  But  you  did  take  the  cobalt. 

Mr.  Selin.  The  cobalt,  it  is  20  years  of  history  with  the  statute. 
I  mean,  we  are  supposed  to  be  regulating  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  and  over  time  that  has  grown  to  include  things  that 
I  personally  think  go  beyond  what  needs  Federal  regulation. 

If  we  were  starting  today  we  probably  could  interpret  the  statute 
the  way  I  described,  but  with  20  years  of  case  law  and  what  we 
have  been  doing,  it  probably  would  be  highly  desirable  that  were 
we  to  change  this  rule  that  there  be  statutory  changes. 
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Mr.  Myers.  There  would  have  to  be  statutory  reform? 

Mr.  Selin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  have  talked  to  you  before  about  this.  I  have  been 
observing  two  things:  first,  the  diagnostic  materials  that  are  just 
not  available  in  the  United  States  anymore.  I  am  told  that  they  are 
overregulated  and  that  they  have  been  driven  out  of  the  United 
States  from  production.  Second,  radionuclide  materials — no  one  is 
producing  these  materials.  I  understand  that  maybe  a  reactor  or 
two  may  be  going  on  line  now  that  will  produce  some  of  those  ma- 
terials, but  they  have  just  been  literally  driven  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Selin.  With  all  due  respect,  I  think  that  the  regulation  has 
almost  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  very  expensive  to  operate  a  reac- 
tor to  produce  isotopes,  so  everybody  who  is  producing  isotopes  is 
either  doing  this  as  part  of  what  they  do  in  a  research  reactor, 
where  the  overall  costs  are  being  supported  by  research  or  they  are 
doing  it  on  very,  very,  very  tight  financial  guidelines.  I  really  don't 
accept  the  argument  that  it  is  regulation  that  has  driven  it  out  of 
the  country,  but  the  economics  are  very,  very  tight  on  the  produc- 
tion of  isotopes. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  see  these  produced  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  reason  they  are  not  produced  is  the  unavailability  of  a  reac- 
tor at  economic  terms,  not  anything  that  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  why  is  it  that  some  other  country  can  produce 
these  materials  and  we  can't  in  this  country?  I  suppose  we  are  a 
bigger  consumer — I  am  quite  sure  we  are — ^than  any  other  Nation 
in  the  world.  Why  is  it  some  other  country  can  produce  them  and 
we  can't? 

Mr.  Selin.  I  think  that  is  a  question  you  should  ask  the  DOE 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  have.  They  say  it  is  because  of  too  many  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  Selin.  DOE  has  a  crazy  quilt  patch  of  regulations  for  their 
own 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  going  to  look  at  a  lot  of  those,  too. 

Mr.  Selin.  Many  DOE  facilities — in  fact,  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
has  entertained  a  concept  that  maybe  those  facilities  should  be 
NRC-regulated  not  because  we  would  be  easier,  but  because  our 
regulations  tend  to  be  more  explicit.  They  start  with  basic  prin- 
ciples and  come  up  to  the  point. 

DOE's  regulations  are  generally  more  generic.  They  cover  a  much 
more  heterogeneous  set  of  facilities,  so  it  is  hard  to  figure  out  how 
they  apply  to  a  particular  site  or  a  particular  reactor.  I  might  have 
overspoke.  If  the  implication  is  that  it  is  NRC  regulations  that 
have  driven  isotope  production  off  shore,  I  don't  think  that  is  true. 

Ms.  De  Planque.  Another  point  to  consider,  I  think,  at  least  in 
some  of  the  other  countries,  these  are  State-supported  activities  or 
government-supported  activities,  not  necessarily  private. 

Mr.  Myers.  Aren't  our  reactors  government-supported,  too? 
Every  one  of  them  except  some  commercial  reactors,  the  research 
reactors  are. 

Ms.  De  Planque.  Yes,  but  in  this  case  if  you  are  talking  about 
a  commercial  facility,  then  I  think  the  Chairman  is  right  about  the 
economics. 
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Mr.  Myers.  Okay,  I  think  I  see  what  you  are  saying.  I  have  com- 
plimented you,  now  I  am  going  to  be  somewhat  critical. 

Last  fall  in  October,  the  Nuclear  Energy  Institute  had  a  publica- 
tion that  said  while  our  reactors  are  the  safest  in  the  world,  the 
costs  to  the  consumer  are  continuing  to  go  up  because  of  you  folks. 
It  has  been  quite  some  time  since  I  saw  the  report,  but  as  I  recall, 
it  cited  unnecessary  reporting,  unnecessary  rules  and  regulations 
that  do  not  correspond  to  improved  safety.  I  think  you  remember 
the  study. 

Mr.  Selin.  I  seem  to  recall  it. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  thought  you  probably  would.  What  would  be  your 
response  to  that?  We  will  give  you  equal  time. 

Mr.  Selin.  We  don't  need  equal  time.  Since  that  report  came  out, 
I  consider  the  report  quite  unfortunate,  but  since  that  report  has 
come  out,  we  have  had  a  very  productive  set  of  discussions  with  the 
Nuclear  Energy  Institute  on  what  is  really  bothering  them. 

I  read  the  report  the  following  way.  There  were  a  lot  of  state- 
ments, the  statements  properly  should  have  said  utility  executives 
or  many  utility  executives  believe  X,  Y  and  Z  because  they  really 
did  no  analysis  of  objective  facts.  They  interviewed  the  executives, 
and  then  they  reported  what  they  thought,  but  I  read  that  report 
even  if  I  didn't  agree  with  a  lot  of  the  specific  statements  as  being 
a  real  cry  of  pain  from  a  lot  of  executives  who  were  trying  to  oper- 
ate in  a  very  difficult  economic  environment  about  what  they  per- 
ceived problems  the  NRC  was  causing  them. 

I  was  quite  surprised.  I  thought  we  had  much  better  communica- 
tion with  these  executives  than  came  out.  I  have  seen  the  CEO  of 
just  about  every  one  of  the  utilities  in  the  country,  maybe  every 
one  of  them  that  operates  power  plants.  None  of  them  has  ever 
taken — that  is  not  true,  with  two  exceptions  none  of  them  has  ever 
taken  the  opportunity  to  tell  me  things  like  that,  and  when  I  saw 
that  report,  my  reaction  to  our  staff*  was  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to 
do  to  communicate  better  with  the  people  we  regulate  to  get  much 
franker  communications  from  them  about  what  is  bothering  them. 

If  they  have  to  well  up  their  feelings  for  four  years  and  then  have 
it  burst  in  an  explosion  like  that,  there  is  some  real  communication 
problems.  They  did  a  lot  of  detailed  cases,  and  we  have  gone  into 
these  detailed  cases  to  see  what  we  can  learn  from  them.  We 
haven't  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the  broad  findings  because  I  really 
don't  think  they  are  supported  even  by  the  interviews,  but  we  have 
spent  a  lot  of  time  sa5dng  what  is  really  bothering  you  folks,  and 
they  have  been  much  more  objective  and  much  more  concrete  in 
the  discussions  since  that  report,  and  I  think  that  the  dialogue  that 
the  report — I  read  that  report  as  a  two-by-four  to  catch  our  atten- 
tion, and  now  that  they  have  our  attention,  the  dialogue  will 
produce  some  quite  useful  improvements  in  what  is  going  on. 

At  the  same  time,  five  years  ago  when  these  folks  weren't  facing 
the  kind  of  competitive  picture  they  are  facing  now,  they  wouldn't 
have  been  moved  to  say  these  things.  Many  of  those  remarks  are 
really  not  aimed  at  us.  They  are  aimed  at  an  environment  that  is 
different  from  the  one  that  they  saw  when  they  invested  in  those 
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plants  in  the  first  place,  but  they  have  problems.  They  see  us  as 
part  of  the  problem. 

Whether  they  have  done  a  good  job  of  articulating  exactly  what 
we  have  done  and  how  we  have  done  it  is  sort  of  irrelevant.  We 
need  to  talk  to  them  and  help  them  express  what  is  really  bother- 
ing them  so  we  can  work  on  that.  I  think  we  have  quite  a  produc- 
tive process  under  way  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  if  you  are  placing  regulations  on  them,  though, 
that  are  causing  an  extra  burden  unnecessarily,  if  their  reporting 


Mr.  Selin.  We  are  uniformly  reducing  our  regulations. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  the  way  I  read  it,  that  you  were  doing  things 
that  were  not  productive  in  making  the  plant  safer. 

Mr.  Selin.  There  are  still  some  things  we  do  that  don't  make 
sense,  I  agree  to  that.  In  fact,  two  years  ago  in  talking  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  predecessor  organization,  I  said  come  in  to  us 
and  tell  us  what  we  can  do,  and  every  recommendation  they  have 
made  we  have  followed  up  on.  They  have  become  much  more  pro- 
ductive since  that  report. 

I  think  they  were  maybe  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  report  them- 
selves and  felt  obligated  to  be  a  little  more  analytical  and  a  little 
less  emotional,  and  we  were  embarrassed  also  to  say,  you  know,  we 
thought  we  understood  what  these  folks  thought,  and  they  had  to 
write  something  like  that.  We  were  not  communicating  the  way  we 
should  be  communicating.  The  exact  language  I  disagree  with  enor- 
mously, but  the  fact  that  there  is  something  there  that  causes  that 
language  is  a  serious  problem  for  us  to  address,  and  we  are  ad- 
dressing that  as  energetically  and  as  cooperatively  as  possible.  We 
have  not  only  the  utilities,  but  the  environmental  groups  who  are 
involved  in  this  discussion  as  well,  and  we  certainly  have 

Mr.  Myers.  You  are  in  the  middle  between  the  two  of  them? 

Mr.  Selin.  No,  it  is  more  like  a  triangle.  Sometimes  we  agree 
with  one,  sometimes  we  agree  with  the  other,  sometimes  they  both 
disagree  with  us.  We  have  really  stepped  up  the  communication 
and  the  follow-up  on  programs  to  try  to  get  at  the  burr  that  is 
under  the  saddle  because  there  is  clearly  a  big  burr  under  the  sad- 
dle. 

regulatory  reform 

Mr.  Myers.  Congress  clearly  has  heard  from  the  American  peo- 
ple that  they  are  tired  of  unnecessary  regulations  placed  upon 
them  by  some  bureaucrat  someplace  who  wouldn't  know  which  end 
of  a  cow  to  milk,  but  yet  they  are  being  told  how  to  do  it  by  some- 
body. You  are  aware  of  the  regulatory  reform  that  Congress  has  al- 
ready embarked  upon.  Does  last  week's  action  affect  your  regula- 
tions or  your  rulemaking  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Selin.  Yes.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  three 
programs  I  talked  about  we  started  two  or  three  years  ago.  We 
didn't  wait  for  the  October  elections  or  the  NEI  report  to  say  we 
can  do  better  than  we  are  doing  now.  The  regulation,  the  bills  that 
have  come  before  the  Congress,  I  personally  support  them,  but  I 
think  that  the  NRC,  which  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  regulatory 
environment,  would  be  affected  in  a  way  that  is  quite  perverse  to 
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the  intentions  of  the  writers.  I  will  just  make  two  points.  I  could 
make  a  number. 

The  first  point  is  in  a  100  percent  fee  recovery  agency,  if  the 
costs  of  writing  a  rule  is  increased,  the  licensees  are  going  to  bear 
that  cost,  so  instead  of  reducing  the  cost  to  us,  they  are  going  to 
increase  the  cost  to  them  if  we  have  to  go  through  extra  steps  to 
write  the  regulation,  and  the  second  point  which  I  think  is  more 
important  is  that  almost  every  regulation  that  we  are  doing  in  the 
reactor  side  is  either  a  reduction  in  regulatory  burden  or  something 
that  has  got  some  pros  and  some  cons,  some  reductions  and  some 
increases. 

The  places  where  this  is  not  true,  particularly  a  rule  that  we  are 
working  on  for  the  risk  of  a  reactor  when  it  is  shut  down  for  main- 
tenance, the  industry  recognizes  there  is  a  problem.  They  recognize 
that  a  rule  is  needed,  and  we  are  discussing  quite  productively 
what  the  rule  will  be,  so  the  perverse  effect  is  that  we  won't  be 
sued  by  the  right,  by  the  industry,  we  are  going  to  be  sued  by  the 
environmentalists  as  we  try  to  put  out  these  rules  to  reduce  the 
regulatory  burden.  That  is  okay,  but  I  don't  think  that  is  what  the 
authors  had  in  mind  when  they  said  you  have  to  do  all  these  analy- 
ses or  you  have  to  have  a  moratorium  to  reduce  the  burden. 

Our  regulations  are  not  so  clean.  They  might  have  four  sections, 
three  of  which  reduce  burden  and  one  of  which  increases  it  a  little 
bit,  but  less  than  the  other  three  reduce  it,  so  there  will  be  a  real 
question  of  whether  we  have  done  risk  analysis  or  whether  this 
regulation  is  subject  to  the  moratorium  or  not.  It  is  going  to  slow 
us  down.  We  will  survive.  We  will  do  what  the  Congress  wants  us 
to  do,  but  it  will  slow  us  down  in  ways  that  I  think  you  didn't  in- 
tend or  the  Congress  didn't  intend. 

Mr.  Fazio.  John,  would  you  yield  on  this  point? 

Mr.  Myers.  Sure. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  have  said  so  often  that  people  are  generally  in  favor 
and  specifically  opposed. 

Mr.  Selin.  Right.  I  think  what  you  are  doing  with  EPA  and 
OSHA  are  terrific,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  NRC— — 

Mr.  Myers.  It  depends  on  whose  ox  is  being  gored.  Because  of 
the  possibility  of  being  sued  by  environmental  groups,  I  may 
change  my  position  on  loser  pays.  I  wasn't  going  to  support  it, 
maybe  I  will.  I  will  have  to  take  a  new  look  at  that.  Do  you  have 
anjrthing? 

Mr.  I&OLLENBERG.  No  additional  questions. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you  very  much  once  again,  members  of  the 
commission,  for  once  again  your  fine  testimony  here.  I  do  congratu- 
late you  for  the  fine  job  you  are  doing  and  what  you  are  going  to 
do  on  standardization  of  reactor  design.  And  licensing,  too,  as  well 
as  simplifying  the  burden  that  you  are  placing  on  the  industry.  It 
is  ultimately  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Keep  up  the  good  work 
now.  We  are  anxiously  waiting  for  your  report  next  year. 

Thank  you  for  your  testimony.  All  of  us  will  have  some  questions 
we  will  provide  for  the  record.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Questions  and  answers  for  the  record,  biographies  and  prepared 
statements  of  the  witnesses,  and  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
budget  justifications  for  FY  1996  follow:] 
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NRC  RESOURCES 

MR.  MYERS:  By  reference  to  various  indicators,  the  NRC  budget  estimates 

demonstrate  that  the  safety  performance  of  the  nuclear  industry  is 
steadily  improving.  NRC  acknowledges  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
isolate  a  causal  relationship  or  a  specific  set  of  factors  to 
directly  link  NRC  oversight  to  licensee  performance.  The  agency, 
however,  cites  the  industry  trends  to  reinforce  the  notion  that 
NRC  is  accomplishing  its  mission  of  protecting  the  public  health 
and  safety.  What  would  be  the  decrease  in  safety,  if  any,  if  the 
agency's  appropriation  were  decreased  by  10,  or  20,  or  30  percent? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

The  NRC  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  over  the  past  few  years  that  are  clearly 
in  line  with  the  Administration's  and  Congress'  objectives  to  improve 
efficiency  by  reducing  unnecessary  regulatory  burden  and  improving  NRC's 
internal  processes.  These  improvements  relate  to  reactor  regulations,  nuclear 
material  regulations,  and  management  of  the  NRC.  Because  of  these 
improvements,  our  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  is  essentially  held  at  the 
FY  1995  level,  and  is  3  percent  less  than  inflation  would  justify. 

The  NRC  is  currently  evaluating  actions  that  could  be  taken  to  further 
streamline  agency  operations.  The  results  of  our  evaluations  will  be 
reflected  in  our  future  budget  requests.  Although  the  Commission  expects  to 
achieve  further  increases  in  efficiency,  it  is  not  realistic  to  assume  that 
such  future  efficiencies  would  permit  the  drastic  reductions  hypothesized  in 
your  question.  While  we  cannot  quantify  the  decrease  in  safety  which  would 
result  from  such  reductions,  they  would  certainly  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
our  ability  to  ensure  the  public  health  and  safety.  The  NRC  continues  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  to  recover 
approximately  100  percent  of  the  agency's  new  budget  authority,  less  the 
amount  appropriated  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund.  As  a  result,  the  NRC  is  not 
a  net  contributor  to  the  deficit. 
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MR.  MYERS:  NRC's  Report  on  Budget  Execution  for  the  period  ending  December 
31,  1994,  indicates  that  the  agency  had  an  unobligated  balance  of 
$63.6  million  and  that  deobligations  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
would  be  $8  million.  Why  did  the  agency  have  such  a  large 
unobligated  balance?  At  what  level  does  the  agency  need  to 
maintain  its  unobligated  balance  to  have  a  sufficient  cushion 
against  unanticipated  demands?  How  does  the  NRC  plan  to  reduce 
the  high  level  of  unobligated  funds? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

Over  the  past  several  years,  NRC  has  increased  management  emphasis  on  and 
attention  to  financial  management.  In  particular,  we  have  focused  on  reducing 
prior  year  unliquidated  obligations  knowing  that  this  would  result  in  a 
temporary  increase  to  our  unobligated  carryover.  We  are  also  providing  closer 
scrutiny  of  the  need  for  planned  projects,  and  more  expeditious  closeout  of 
completed  contracts.  In  addition  to  our  appropriated  budget  authority,  we 
have  been  increasingly  involved  in  providing  international  assistance  through 
reimbursable  work  agreements,  primarily  associated  with  reactor  safety 
assistance  to  the  former  Soviet  Union  through  U.S.  AID.  About  $13  million  of 
the  unobligated  balance  is  associated  with  this  reimbursable  work. 

We  have  taken  deliberate  steps  to  reduce  the  unobligated  balance  in  an  orderly 
manner.  For  example,  the  NRC  voluntarily  submitted  a  $12.7  million  rescission 
in  FY  1994  and  a  proposed  $20  million  amendment  to  reduce  our  FY  1995  budget 
request.  The  NRC  requested  Congress  to  reduce  its  FY  1995  budget  by  $20 
million  with  the  understanding  that  we  would  use  our  unobligated  balance  to 
fund  program  needs  which  would  otherwise  have  been  funded  from  FY  1995 
appropriated  funds.  The  NRC  also  considered  the  unobligated  balance  in 
developing  our  FY  1996  budget  request  which  has  been  held  to  our  FY  1995 
appropriated  level . 

We  believe  that  an  unobligated  balance  of  3  to  5  percent  of  our  budget  is 
sufficient  to  provide  for  unanticipated  demands  under  normal  circumstances. 
Given  our  current  financial  status  and  plans,  we  expect  to  reach  this  level  by 
the  end  of  FY  1996.  NRC  will  continue  to  emphasize  strong  financial 
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maniflttmsnt  ind  will  monitor  the  unobllgatod  bilineti  to  dotirmlnt  If  furthor 
•topi  iro  noeoiiiry. 

MR.  MYlRSi  NRC'i  uniudltod  f1 nine 111  ititomonti  for  FY  1994  ihow  thit  thi 
igoney  hid  II II. 2  million  In  undollvorod  ordori.  Dooi  NRC 
eonilder  thli  imeunt  to  bi  oxeiiilve?  If  lo,  whit  plini  doti  tht 
igoney  hivo  to  rodueo  thli  imount  In  the  future? 

CHAIRMAN  SILINi 

Ai  noted  prevlouily,  NRC'i  Increiied  emphitli  on  lound  fininclil  minigement 
his  foeufod  on  reducing  prior  yeir  unllquldited  obllgitloni.   Thli  hit 
resulted  In  a  10  percent  reduction  In  undelivered  orders  from  FY  1993  yeirend 
to  FY  1994  yeirend.  We  expect  •  flmllir  reduction  to  occur  during  FY  1991. 
Currently  the  undelivered  orders  ire  ibout  30  percent  of  our  ipproprlited 
budget.  We  believe  further  modest  reductions  ire  wirrinted  ind  will  continue 
to  tike  prudent  steps  to  iccompllsh  such  reductions. 

MR,  MYlRSi  NRC  estlmites  thit  Its  FTIs  will  only  decreise  from  3,293  In  FY 
1994  to  3,144  In  FY  1997,  Why  does  the  igeney  need  to  milntiln 
such  a  high  level  of  stiff  when  no  new  plints  ire  being 
constructed,  there  ippeirs  to  be  i  lessened  need  for  reseirch  ind 
regulitlon  development  to  confirm  sifety  mirglns,  ind  performince 
Indleitors  demonstrite  thit  nucleir  plints  ire  operiting  more 
iifelyr 

CHAIRMAN  SILINi 

The  FTI  reductions  ire  consistent  with  the  Federil  Workforce  Restructuring  Act 
of  1994  which  required  i  reduction  of  272,900  positions  In  the  Federil 
government  by  the  end  of  FY  1999.  Of  the  149  FTIs  reduced  between  FY  1994  ind 
FY  1997,  123  FTIs  (or  83  percent  of  the  reduction)  were  issoclited  with  the 
reactor  program.  While  these  reductions  to  the  reictor  progrim  were 
ipproprlite,  the  fundimenta!  mission  of  oversight  of  109  operating  nucleir 
power  plints  his  not  changed.  In  addition  to  providing  safety  oversight  of 
operating  reactors  ind  other  NRC-11cenied  ictlvltlei,  we  are  Investing 
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resources  in  programs  which  affect  the  future  --  streamlining  the  regulatory 
process,  renewing  reactor  licenses,  regulating  standard  reactor  designs,  and 
managing  waste  disposal. 

A  further  reduction  of  160  FTEs  is  planned  between  FY  1997  and  FY  1999.  An 
appropriate  portion  of  this  reduction  will  be  associated  with  the  reactor 
program. 

MR.  MYERS:  The  NRC  requests  budgets  for  1,581  FTEs  in  FY  96  for  "Reactor 
Regulation."  With  one  and  sometimes  two  resident  inspectors 
physically  located  at  the  109  operating  units,  why  are  so  many 
other  FTEs  needed  to  regulate  the  plants? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

The  Reactor  Regulation  Cost  Center  is  a  much  broader  array  of  technical  and 
policy  expertise  than  just  the  on-site  reactor  inspections.  The  cost  center 
is  comprised  of  ten  discrete  activities.  The  component  activities  include 
reactor  inspection;  reactor  oversight;  reactor  and  site  licensing;  reactor 
aging  and  renewal;  reactor  safety  assessment  and  regulation  development; 
independent  analysis  cf  operational  experience;  technical  training  and 
qualification;  investigations,  enforcement  and  legal  advice;  independent 
review;  and  general  support. 

FTEs  for  this  Cost  Center  are  divided  almost  equally  between  the  regions  (45%) 
and  headquarters  (55%),  and  are  engaged  in  wide-ranging  inspection  and  non- 
inspection  activities.  These  activities  help  ensure  that  plants  are  designed, 
constructed,  and  operated  safely;  prepare  the  regulatory  basis  for  future 
licensing  activities,  including  the  renewal  of  existing  licenses;  establish  a 
sound  technical  basis  and  regulatory  framework  for  reactor  licensing 
activities;  ensure  that  the  safety-related  plant  systems  and  components 
perform  their  required  function  and  maintain  their  integrity  and  operability 
over  the  life  of  the  plant;  evaluate  safety  concerns  involving  reactor 
facilities;  assess  reactor  operational  events  and  experience;  conduct  reactor 
technical  training  for  NRC  staff;  provide  technical  advice  to  the  Commission 
on  reactor  safety  issues;  conduct  reactor  licensing  proceedings;  investigate 
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alleged  wrongdoing  by  NRC  reactor  licensees;  and  pursue  reactor  enforcement 
policy  and  actions  to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety. 

Regional  FTEs  are  primarily  divided  into  two  components:  resident  inspectors 
and  region-based  specialists.  Resident  inspectors  are  stationed  at  plant 
sites  and  focus  on  day-to-day  operational  activities,  event  follow-up 
evaluations,  licensee  management  effectiveness  and  operating  staff 
performance.  Resident  inspectors  are  "the  eyes  and  ears"  of  the  Commission  at 
the  sites;  in  a  defense-in-depth  approach  to  reactor  regulation,  they  are  th? 
first  line  of  defense.  Resident  Inspectors  carry  out  the  major  share  of  the 
core  Inspection  program  and  participate  in  other  inspection  activities.  The 
assignment  of  resident  inspectors  to  operating  sites  is  In  accordance  with  the 
Commission's  "N+l"  policy  (the  number  of  reactor  units  at  the  site  plus  one); 
exemptions  to  this  policy  are  based  on  evaluations  of  performance. 

Region-based  specialists  operate  out  of  the  four  regional  offices  and  serve  to 
supplement  the  expertise  of  the  resident  inspectors;  because  of  their 
dispersed  location  and  detailed  familiarity  with  the  plants  in  their  regions, 
these  specialists  can  provide  rapid  analyses  of  events  and  are  available  to  be 
quickly  deployed  to  the  plant  sites.  Region-based  specialists  participate 
in-depth  technical  inspections,  the  follow-up  of  allegations,  systematic 
analysis  of  licensee  performance  (SALP),  and  the  operator  licensing  program. 

Because  of  their  perspective,  headquarters  technical  specialists  are  able  to 
serve  a  quality  assurance  role  that  promotes  an  evenness  in  regulatory 
responses  across  the  regions  and  a  policy  development  function.  They  have 
primary  responsibility  for  licensing  actions,  reviews  of  topical  reports,  the 
development  and  review  of  technical  specifications,  reactor  performance 
evaluations,  rulemaking,  and  the  development  of  the  criteria  and  processes  for 
license  renewal.  Headquarters  specialists  have  played  a  key  role  in 
formulating  Improvements  to  the  regulatory  basis  for  operating  reactors. 
These  improvements  have  been  most  notable  in  a  movement  to  reduce  unnecessary 
regulatory  burden  through  the  Marginal  To  Safety  Program,  the  Regulatory 
Review  Group,  and  the  Cost  Beneficial  Licensing  Actions  (CBLA)  Program.  With 
respect  to  the  aging  of  reactors,  the  staff  has  had  to  deal  with  difficult 
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technical  issues  as  exemplified  by  current  steam  generator  and  core  shroud 
problems. 

Resources  for  the  Independent  Analysis  of  Operational  Experience,  and 
Technical  Training  and  Qualification  Activities  are  utilized  for  the 
collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of  operational  safety  data  from  NRC 
licensees  and  foreign  sources  and  to  perform  trends  and  patterns  analysis  of 
plant  performance  utilizing  agency  and  industry  data  bases  involving 
probabilistic  risk  assessment  results  and  methods.  Generic  and  recurring 
problems  are  analyzed  to  understand  their  causes  and  to  identify  possible 
corrective  actions.  The  intent  is  to  address  problems  which  may  in  and  of 
themselves  be  relatively  minor  but  could  be  precursors  to  significant  safety 
problems  if  not  corrected.  Resources  are  provided  to  develop  and  present 
technical  training  in  direct  support  of  the  reactor  program.  Further, 
resources  are  included  for  the  maintenance  and  implementation  of  the  NRC 
incident  response  program  involving  staffing  of  the  NRC  Operations  Center  24 
hrs/day  and  training  for  agency  response  activities. 

MR.  MYERS:  Executive  Order  12837,  dated  February  10,  1993,  states  that  all 
executive  agencies  are  to  include  a  separate  category  for 
administrative  expenses  and  that  for  fiscal  year  1996,  all 
agencies  shall  submit  budget  requests  that  reflect  no  less  than  a 
9%  reduction  in  administrative  expenses  from  the  amount  made 
available  for  fiscal  year  1993,  adjusted  for  inflation.  How  has 
NRC  defined  "administrative  expenses"?  What  was  the  amount  made 
available  to  NRC  for  administrative  expenses  in  FY  93?  Please 
provide  for  the  record  the  comparable  amounts  for  FY  94-96. 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

The  NRC  defines  administrative  programs  as  all  salaries  and  benefits, 
administrative  support,  including  rent,  and  travel  for  the  Offices  of 
Information  Resource  Management  (IRM),  Administration  (ADM),  and  Personnel 
(OP);  all  administrative  support  for  the  Regions  and  the  Technical  Training 
Center  (TTC);  and  all  agency  change-of-station  and  employee  relocation.  This 
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definition  of  administrative  programs  is  consistent  with  the  information  that 
has  been  provided  in  response  to  your  questions  each  year  since  1993. 

The  amount  budgeted  for  administrative  programs  for  FY  1996  reflects  a 
7  percent  reduction  in  administrative  expenses,  adjusted  for  inflation.  The 
budget  for  administrative  programs,  adjusted  for  inflation,  was  $128. 8M  in 
FY  1993,  $129. 4M  in  FY  1994,  $129. 2M  in  FY  1995,  and  $119. 8M  in  FY  1996. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  calculating  an  FY  1993  base  from  which 
agencies  would  calculate  administrative  expense  reductions,  0MB  excluded  the 
cost  of  rent.  Rent  increases,  as  set  by  GSA  have  exceeded  inflation  each  year 
from  1993  to  1996.  When  the  cost  of  rent  Is  excluded  from  NRC's  definition  of 
administrative  programs  the  amount  budgeted  in  FY  1996  reflects  a  9  percent 
reduction  in  administrative  expenses  from  that  budgeted  in  FY  1993,  adjusted 
for  inflation. 

MR.  MYERS:  The  5-year  budget  program  of  the  NRC  projects  declining  agency 

budgets  through  the  year  2000.  Because  of  a  significant  reduction 
in  budgeted  contract  support,  the  budget  request  for  the  reactor 
program  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  amount  appropriated  in  FY  95. 
Yet  for  other  programs  --  and  for  cost  center  after  cost  center  — 
the  agency  requests  an  increase  in  FY  96  as  a  prelude  to  projected 
decreases  in  FY  97.  Why  isn't  NRC  prepared  to  begin  agency-wide 
downsizing  in  FY  96,  rather  than  waiting  until  FY  97? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

The  NRC  has  already  begun  downsizing.  The  FY  1996  NRC  budget  request 
represents  a  3  percent  reduction  in  real  dollars  from  our  FY  1995  baseline 
after  Inflation  is  considered.  We  have  reduced  our  administrative  expenses, 
as  well  as  our  programmatic  FTEs  and  dollars,  to  mitigate  the  affect  of 
Inflation  on  our  programs  and  in  response  to  initiatives  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  Federal  Government.  We  are  concerned  about  projected  reductions  in  the 
outyears  through  the  year  2000,  since  the  NRC  has  not  assessed  the  Impact  on 
public  health  and  safety  programs.  Although  we  will  make  every  effort  to 
explore  options  from  meeting  the  percent  goals  established,  these  reductions 
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should  not  be  based  on  deficit  reduction  goals.  The  NRC  because  of  100 
percent  fee  recovery  requirement,  does  not  contribute  to  the  Federal  deficit. 
NRC's  budget  should  be  based  on  program  merit,  not  on  arbitrary  deficit 
reduction  goals. 

Our  FY  1997  budget  estimate  is  about  $16  million  less  than  the  FY  1996  request 
and  is  consistent  with  the  President's  Budget.  As  noted  on  page  2  of  our 
budget  request,  this  3  percent  reduction  has  been  applied  equally  to  all 
programs.  The  application  of  this  across-the-board  reduction  to  each  of  our 
programs  has  resulted  in  the  appearance,  for  a  number  of  the  cost  centers,  of 
an  increase  in  FY  1996  as  a  prelude  to  FY  1997  decreases.  The  agency  will 
conduct  a  further  review  of  the  allocation  of  this  reduction  and  any 
redistribution  among  programs  will  be  provided  with  the  FY  1997  budget 
request. 

MR.  MYERS:  The  agency  recognizes  that  cost-effectiveness  is  promoted  when 
excess  funds  are  deobligated  as  soon  as  practical  after  project 
completion.  Please  provide  the  Subcommittee  with  a  record  of 
significant  funding  deobligations  for  the  past  two  fiscal  years. 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

As  part  of  NRC's  effort  to  improve  financial  management,  we  have  made  steady 
progress  in  deobligating  funds  not  needed  for  program  work.  During  FY  1995, 
we  deobligated  about  $12.5  million  and  during  FY  1994,  about  $13.5  million. 


Last  year  you  told  this  Subcommittee  that  indirect  administrative 
costs  attributed  to  waste-related  activities  performed  by  the  NRC, 
including  such  things  as  office  space,  telephones,  training, 
supplies,  and  computers  are  not  charged  to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund 
budget  request  of  $22  million.  You  told  us  that  you  budget  these 
activities  in  the  Nuclear  Safety  Management  and  Support  program 
"to  facilitate  a  more  direct  correlation  between  budget 
formulation  and  budget  execution."  • 
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a.  Please  explain  why  you  do  not  believe 
administrative  costs  which  have  a  direct  correlation  with 
high-level  waste  activities  are  not  included  in  that 
appropriation. 

b.  Would  you  be  willing  to  change  your  accounting 
procedures  to  incorporate  those  administrative  costs  in  your 
appropriation  request?  If  not,  why  not? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

Prior  to  FY  1993,  NRC  allocated  total  agency  administrative  support  funding  to 
the  programs  which  comprised  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation  at  that 
time.  To  facilitate  a  more  direct  correlation  between  budget  formulation  and 
budget  execution,  NRC  changed  its  methodology  for  allocating  administrative 
support  funding.  Since  FY  1993  and  consistent  with  discussions  with  this 
committee  at  that  time,  NRC  began  allocating  its  administrative  support  funds 
to  the  program  within  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation  which  provides 
the  administrative  support  services  required  by  the  agency. 

The  FY  1996  budget  request  of  $22  million  for  the  High-Level  Waste  cost 
center,  which  is  funded  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund,  does  not  include 
administrative  support  funding.  The  administrative  support  funding  was 
budgeted  in  the  Management  and  Support  program. 

The  NRC  could  include  the  administrative  support  costs  for  the  High-Level 
Waste  cost  center  within  that  cost  center.  However,  to  do  so  would  hinder  a 
direct  correlation  between  budget  formulation  and  budget  execution,  and  would 
complicate  the  process  of  accounting  for  administrative  costs. 

NUCLEAR  REGULATION 

MR.  MYERS:  Now  that  the  nuclear  industry  has  matured,  wouldn't  it  be 

reasonable  for  the  NRC  to  scale  back  its  activities  and  measure 
the  resulting  trends  to  better  compare  the  impacts  that  the  agency 
--  as  opposed  to  the  industry  --  is  having  on  the  protection  of 
public  health  and  safety? 
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CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

Over  the  past  five  years  NRC  has  continued  to  take  action  to  monitor  and 
measure  the  impacts  that  it  is  having  on  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  safety,  and  has  several  initiatives  underway  to  improve  the  regulatory 
process  in  response  to  this  information. 

Specifically,  in  1989,  the  NRC  invited  the  industry's  constructive  criticism 
with  the  initiation  of  the  Regulatory  Impact  Survey.  As  a  result  of  this 
initiative,  the  NRC  implemented  a  number  of  changes  to  practices  which  reduced 
the  regulatory  burden  on  utilities.  In  1992,  the  NRC  requested  and  received 
public  comments  aimed  at  reducing  the  burden  of  government  regulation,  and 
tasked  its  Committee  to  Review  Generic  Requirements  with  reviewing  existing 
regulations.  One  regulatory  burden  reduction  resulting  from  this  effort  was  a 
change  to  the  regulations  to  decrease  the  required  frequency  of  periodic 
reporting  of  operational  data,  including  radiological  effluent  reports. 

In  May  1994,  the  Commission  established  its  "Continuing  Program  for  Regulatory 
Improvement."  The  Continuing  Program  for  Regulatory  Improvement  consists  of 
three  NRC  initiatives  to  reduce  unnecessary  regulatory  burden:  The  Marginal 
to  Safety  Program,  the  Regulatory  Review  Group  (RRG)  Implementation  Plan  and 
the  Cost  Beneficial  Licensing  Actions  (CBLA)  Program.  The  Marginal  to  Safety 
Program  is  the  agency's  continuing  effort  to  eliminate  or  modify  regulations 
that  are  marginal  to  safety  and  impose  a  substantial  regulatory  burden  on 
licensees.  Petitions  for  rule  changes  that  reduce  unnecessary  regulatory 
burden  may  be  processed  on  an  expedited  basis  if  a  complete  regulatory 
analysis  is  provided.  The  RRG  effort  was  a  review,  conducted  by  senior-level 
NRC  staff,  which  identified  71  areas  with  significant  potential  for  relief  of 
burden  with  little  or  no  adverse  safety  impact,  of  which  approximately  30  have 
been  implemented  to  date.  The  CBLA  program  makes  available  to  licensees 
higher  review  priority  for  licensing  actions  that  reduce  or  eliminate 
requirements  that  have  an  incrementally  small  effect  on  safety  but  a  heavy 
economic  burden.  As  of  December  29,  1994,  licensees  submitted  144  CBLAs  to 
the  staff.  Of  these  144  submittals,  83  have  been  approved  thus  far,  for  a 
cost  savings  (based  on  licensees'  estimates)  of  over  $407  million. 
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In  addition  to  the  Continuing  Program  for  Regulatory  Improvement,  the  NRC 
staff  is  also  effecting  regulatory  burden  reduction  with  implementation  of  the 
Technical  Specification  Improvement  Program  and  the  Line  Item  Improvement 
Process.  To  date,  approximately  40  licensees  are  considering  converting  to 
the  improved  Technical  Specifications.  The  Line  Item  Improvement  Process 
allows  licensees,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  request  relocation  of  specific 
license  requirements  to  licensee  controlled  documents.  Staff  approval  of 
specific  "line  item  improvements"  is  based  on  a  generic  staff  evaluation, 
thereby  enhancing  staff  efficiency. 

The  NRC  continues  to  restructure  the  NRC  inspection  program  to  allow  reduction 
in  inspection  activities  for  good  performers.  Good  performers  receive  an 
extended  24-month  SALP  evaluation  cycle  and  resident  and  regional  inspection 
activities  are  reduced. 


MR.  MYERS:  Has  the  agency  performed  an  evaluation  to  determine  which  of  its 
programs,  regulations  and  activities  offer  the  greatest  return  to 
the  public  in  terms  of  improved  safety  margins?  Which  NRC 
activities  have,  over  the  years,  proven  to  be  the  most  cost- 
effective  in  improving  safety  margins?  How  does  NRC  measure 
improvements  to  safety  margins? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

We  have  made  it  a  practice  to  periodically  review  our  programs,  activities  and 
regulations  to  assess  how  they  contribute  to  safety  and  how  they  can  be 
improved.  The  NRC's  regulatory  program  consists  of  different  activities,  each 
of  which  contribute  in  a  unique  but  important  way  to  safety.  These  activities 
include  inspection,  licensing,  review  of  operating  experience,  analysis  of 
safety  issues,  research,  regulations,  enforcement  and  various  supporting 
programs.  It  is  the  combination  of  these  activities,  rather  than  any  one 
activity  that  provides  assurance  of  adequate  safety  margins.  The  resources 
and  program  focus  of  each  activity  are  periodically  assessed  in  light  of  the 
safety  performance  of  the  licensees  and  the  perceived  contribution  the 
activity  makes  to  safety.  For  example,  in  gross  terms  our  inspection  program 
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probably  produces  the  greatest  return  to  safety;  however,  we  believe  we  can 
actually  reduce  inspection  resources  while  improving  the  inspection  program  by 
refocusing  on  problem  issues  and  plants  and  reducing  inspection  on  good 
performers.  As  another  example,  we  are  undergoing  a  major  reassessment  of  our 
enforcement  program  to  better  understand  its  contribution  to  safety  and  how  it 
can  be  improved. 

We  measure  improvements  to  safety  in  a  variety  of  quantitative  and  qualitative 
ways.  Performance  indicators  have  been  established  to  measure  trends  in  such 
areas  as  safety  system  failures,  safety  system  actuations  and  significant 
events.  Qualitatively,  our  senior  managers  meet  semi-annually  to  assess 
licensee  performance,  particularly  where  the  trend  is  down.   It  is  a  much  more 
difficult  and  subjective  process  to  determine  the  nexus  between  NRC  activities 
and  these  safety  trends.  Our  general  pattern  has  been  to  increase  attention 
to  plants  and  issues  where  there  are  problems  and  reduce  attention  when  trends 
are  up.  Experience  has  shown  that  increased  attention  has  resulted  in 
reversing  negative  safety  trends. 

The  NRC  has  recognized  for  several  years  that  there  Is  room  for  improvement  In 
our  performance  and  we  have  launched  initiatives  that  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
regulation  while  maintaining  public  health  and  safety.  We  have  conducted 
self-assessments  as  well  as  encouraged  active  participation  by  the  public  and 
Industry  as  we  pursue  regulatory  reform.  These  efforts  have  produced  real 
savings  to  our  licensees  and  are  continuing. 

MR.  MYERS:  The  Subcommittee  understands  that  NRC  reviews  the  safety  of 

nuclear  power  plants  before  they  go  into  operation  and  then  issues 
a  license  for  the  plant  to  operate.  By  issuing  the  license,  NRC 
confirms  that  the  plant  is  safe  to  operate.  Beyond  assuring  that 
a  plant  remains  as  safe  as  when  licensed,  what  is  the  necessity 
for  continued  regulatory  oversight? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

The  continued  regulatory  oversight  of  power  reactor  licensees  by  the  NRC  is 
focused  on  ensuring  that  the  plants  are  maintained  and  operated  safely  after 
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licensing.  This  oversight  includes  inspections  to  ensure  the  plant  is 
operated  safely  and  equipment  and  systems  are  properly  maintained.  Operating 
experience  is  monitored  to  detect  trends  and  patterns  indicating  problems. 
Lessons  learned  from  operating  experience  are  communicated  to  the  regulated 
community  to  improve  safe  operations.  Amendments  to  the  original  license  are 
also  reviewed  to  provide  assurance  that  the  current  licensing  basis  of  each 
nuclear  power  plant  provides  an  acceptable  level  of  safety. 

Finally,  we  would  note  that  nuclear  power  reactors  are  complex  machines  with 
numerous  potential  failure  paths  which  can  lead  to  core  damage,  as  demonstrat- 
ed through  the  probabilistic  risk  assessments  which  have  been  prepared  for 
each  plant.  Safe  operation  is  the  responsibility  of  the  operating  utility  but 
experience  has  shown  the  need  for  a  strong  program  of  day-to-day  operational 
oversight  by  NRC's  resident  and  regional  inspectors.  The  need  for  such 
oversight  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  TMI  and  Chernobyl  accidents. 

MR.  MYERS:  If  NRC  requires  plant  changes  to  improve  safety,  what  criteria  are 
used  to  justify  the  costs  involved  to  make  the  changes? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

The  Commission's  regulations  allow  new  requirements  (backfitting)  to  be 
imposed  on  a  facility  only  when  it  determines,  based  on  analysis,  that  there 
is  a  substantial  increase  in  the  overall  protection  of  the  public  health  and 
safety  or  the  common  defense  and  security  to  be  derived  from  the  backfit  and 
that  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  implementation  for  that  facility  are 
justified  in  view  of  this  increased  protection.  The  regulations  call  for  a 
regulatory  analysis  which  addresses: 

(1)  the  potential  change  in  risk  to  the  public  from  the  accidental  off-site 
release  of  radioactive  material,  (2)  the  potential  impact  of  radiological 
exposure  of  facility  employees,  (3)  installation  costs,  and  (4)  continuing 
costs,  and  resource  burdens. 

Backfitting  analyses  are  done  according  to  Regulatory  Analysis  Guidelines 
which  have  been  established  to  support  the  Commission's  Safety  Goals.  The 
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regulatory  analyses  address  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  costs  and 
benefits.  Where  cost  and  risk  changes  can  be  quantified,  they  are  assessed 
relative  to  the  standard  of  $1000  per  person  REM  averted.  This  standard  is 
currently  under  internal  NRC  review  to  determine  if  it  should  be  reviled  baaed 
on  experience,  inflation,  and  other  factors. 

There  are  only  two  exceptions  to  the  cost/benefit  justification  in  the  baekfit 
rule.  One  ensures  that  plants  are  brought  back  Into  compliance  when  they  are 
found  to  be  outside  the  current  NRC  regulations  and  licensing  basis,  referred 
to  as  "compliance  backfits".  The  second  exception  relates  to  cases  in  which 
the  staff  or  the  Commission  determines  that  a  change  Is  needed  "to  ensure  that 
the  facility  provides  adequate  protection  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  common  defense  and  security." 

The  Commission  has  established  procedures  and  practices  for  implementation  of 
the  baekfit  rule  which  include:  reviews  by  the  Committee  for  Review  of 
Generic  Requirements;  reviews  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards 
(an  Independent  group);  a  public  comment  period;  and,  for  some  cases  such  as 
new  regulations,  a  review  by  the  Commission. 

MR.  MYERS:  What  Is  the  rationale  for  pursuing  an  aggressive  safety  improve- 
ment program  In  the  absence  ef  an  identified  safety  deficiency? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

The  NRC  does  not  pursue  safety  improvements  In  the  absence  of  an  Identified 
safety  concern.  However,  the  NRC  has  an  active  program  for  plant  inspections 
and  for  the  review  of  operating  experience  to  assure  a  continuing  level  of 
safety.  The  NRC  pursues  those  Issues  that  constitute  safety  concerns  and 
evaluates  new  requirements  to  Identify  those  which  provide  substantial,  cojt 
beneficial  Improvements, 

MR.  MYERS:  The  NRC  has  developed  numerical  safety  goals  setting  forth  the 
degree  of  risk  that  the  agency  Is  willing  to  accept  from  its 
licensees.  How  large  is  the  margin  between  the  safety  of  license 
plants  and  the  NRC  safety  goals?  Is  it  fair  to  conclude  that  the 
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agency  is  requiring  safety  greater  than  its  own  safety  goals?  If 
so,  how  is  that  justified? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

We  believe  that  at  most  plants  we  are  close  to  the  level  of  safety  envisaged 
by  the  safety  goal.  Our  Individual  Plant  Examination  Program  does  provide 
insight  about  risks  at  nuclear  power  plants.  Also,  we  compared  five  plants 
with  the  Safety  Goals  and  concluded  the  safety  goals  were  met.  While  these 
reviews  indicate  that  the  safety  goal  may  be  met  or  exceeded,  current  risk 
analyses  have  limitations.  Operational  practices  are  not  well  modeled  in  risk 
analyses  and  operational  events  have  shown  that  risks  may  have  been  higher 
than  risk  analyses  indicate. 

Under  current  guidelines  we  do  not  believe  we  are  imposing  new  safety 
requirements  which  exceed  the  level  established  by  the  safety  goals. 

The  NRC  has  recently  instituted  measures  that  will  help  ensure  that  it  does 
not  require  safety  greater  than  its  safety  goals.  The  Regulatory  Analysis 
Guidelines  of  the  U.  S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  have  recently  been 
revised  to  require  safety  goal  considerations  in  the  regulatory  decisionmaking 
process  for  proposed  new  safety  requirements.  This  safety  goal  evaluation  is 
designed  to  answer  the  question  as  to  when  a  regulatory  requirement  should  not 
be  imposed  on  a  generic  basis  because  the  residual  risk  is  already  acceptably 
low.  The  intent  is  to  serve  as  an  initial  screen  that  would  eliminate  some 
proposed  requirements  from  further  consideration  independently  of  whether  they 
could  be  justified  on  a  cost-benefit  basis. 

We  also  have  developed  an  initiative  to  modify  our  rules  to  encourage  the 
industry  to  petition  for  rule  changes  when  individual  rules  impose  an  undue 
burden  on  the  regulated  industry  without  a  commensurate  safety  impact. 

NUCLEAR  INDUSTRY  STUDY 

MR.  MYERS:  A  study  published  for  the  Nuclear  Energy  Institute  in  October, 
1994  concluded  that: 
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While  U.S.  nuelur  powir  planti  an  vtry  lift,  ricant  NRC  aetloni 
havt  addfld  llttia  Improvamtnt  to  tha  lafaty  margin,  and  hava  addad 
■Ignlflcantly  to  coniumar  eotti  for  alaetrlclty.  Thara  ara  strong 
Indlcatloni  that  loma  NRC  actlvltlai  may  actually  raduca  tha 
lafaty  margin...  NRC'i  currant  ragulatory  approach  rapraianti  a 
•arloui  throat  to  Amarlca'i  nuclaar  anargy  ganarating 
capability...  Laft  uncorractad,  thaia  ragulatory  practical  will 
Inavltably  raiult  In  itaadlly  Incraailng  operating  coiti  at  U.S. 
nuclaar  powar  planti.  Thaia  Incraaiad  coiti  will  not  accrua  a 
commaniurata  banafit  bacauia  tha  ragulatory  practical  In  quaitlon 
do  not  Ineraaia  tha  lafaty  margin. 

Oo  you  cara  to  commant  on  thaia  concluiloni? 

CHAIRMAN  SELINi 

Tha  Commliilon  wakomai  conitructlva  faadback  on  NRC'i  ragulatory  programi 
from  tha  Induitry.  Whila  wa  did  not  agraa  with  a11  of  tha  concluiloni  In  tha 
raport,  It  larvad  ai  a  vahlcia  for  dialogue  with  tha  Induitry.  Tha 
Commliilonari  mat  with  tha  Nuclaar  Energy  Initltuta  (NEI)  and  a  repreientatlva 
from  Towari  Perrin  at  a  public  meeting  on  December  21,  1994,  to  better 
underitand  the  proceii  uied  by  Towari  Perrin  to  reach  the  concluiloni  itated 
In  the  report.  At  thli  public  meeting,  the  Toweri  Perrin  repreientatlvei 
Itated  that  hli  firm  had  performed  no  Independent  analyili  to  reach 
concluiloni  In  the  report,  but  felt  It  had  accurately  communicated  the 
opinloni  and  perceptloni  of  the  nuclear  Induitry. 

The  NRC  itaff  Initiated  an  evaluation  of  the  Toweri  Perrin  report  to  determine 
what  actloni,  If  any,  were  appropriate  to  addreii  Induitry'i  concerni. 


The  report  confirmed  that  changei  already  under  way  to  regulatory  programi 
ffluit  continue.  Theie  program  changei  reiulted  from  Commliilon  revlewi  luch  ai 
the  1989  Regulatory  Impact  Survey,  the  1993  aiieiiment  of  the  operating 
reactor  Impaction  program,  and  varloui  public  workihopi  and  meetlngi  on 
ipeclfic  programi.  Each  program  wai  carefully  reviewed  and  public  and 
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industry  comments  were  considered.  The  resultant  changes  preserved  the  best 
attributes  of  the  program  while  achieving  meaningful  improvements.  Many  of 
these  recently  implemented  improvements  had  not  been  reflected  in  the  NEI 
report. 

The  NRC  will  monitor  the  results  of  improvement  actions  and  work  with  the 
industry  to  further  enhance  regulatory  practices.  In  addition,  the  NRC  will 
continue  to  seek  ways  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  regulatory  policies  and 
practices. 

SITE  DECOMMISSIONING 

MR.  MYERS:  When  a  plant  is  retired,  NRC  requires  the  licensee  to  reduce 
radioactive  contamination  at  the  site  to  an  extent  that  would 
permit  the  site  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  in  the  future.  Some 
sites  -  particularly  those  with  large  inventories  of  radioactive 
materials  -  are  having  difficulty  achieving  this  level  of  purity 
despite  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  in  cleanup  costs. 
At  other  sites,  owners  are  deferring  cleanup  until  new 
technologies  are  developed  that  would  reduce  disposal  costs.  By 
comparison,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  permits  some 
chemical  pollutants  to  remain  at  a  site  even  though  those 
chemicals  may  be  more  harmful  to  public  health  and  the  environment 
than  NRC-regulated  materials.  What  would  be  the  increased  risk  to 
the  public  if  the  NRC  raised  the  permissible  radiation  level  by 
10,  30,  or  50  percent?  What  is  the  basis  for  the  difference  in 
NRC  and  EPA  determinations  on  acceptable  levels  of  site 
contamination? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 


Although  most  NRC  and  Agreement  State  licensees  will  have  minimal  difficulty 
in  remediating  their  sites  for  license  termination,  a  few  licensees,  such  as 
rare  earth  processors  or  others  processing  large  quantities  of  radioactivei 
materials,  are  faced  with  formidable  remediation  costs  and  institutional 
barriers.  The  health  and  safety  problem  is  not  only  with  the  large  volumes  of 
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contaminated  materials  but  with  the  concentrations  of  radioactivity  in  these 
volumes.  Remediation  of  sites  so  that  they  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  may 
not  always  be  appropriate  or  justified.  To  this  end,  we  are  developing  an 
approach,  described  in  our  recent  proposed  rule  on  radiological  criteria  for 
decommissioning  (59  FR  43200;  August  22,  1994),  that  allows  land  use 
restrictions  or  other  types  of  institutional  controls  to  be  considered  for 
site  remediation.  In  addition,  NRC  is  developing  Environmental  Impact 
Statements  (EISs)  for  the  Shieldalloy  Metallurgical  Corporation  sites  in 
Cambridge,  Ohio,  and  Newfield,  New  Jersey,  the  Sequoyah  Fuels  Site  near  Gore, 
Oklahoma,  and  the  Parks  Township  Shallow  Land  Disposal  Area  near  Leechburg, 
Pennsylvania.  These  EISs  will  analyze  the  technical,  legal,  environmental, 
and  financial  issues  related  to  various  restricted  use  alternatives.  The 
information  to  be  developed  in  these  EISs  will  provide  information  for 
evaluating  other  sites  with  large  volumes  of  thorium  contamination. 

Because  our  regulatory  assessments  of  risk  are  generally  proportional  to  the 
magnitude  of  exposure,  increasing  permissible  radiation  levels  by  10,  30,  or 
50  percent  would  increase  risk  proportionally  for  those  sites.  The  proposed 
rule  on  radiological  criteria  for  decommissioning  specifically  asks  for  public 
comment  on  acceptable  levels  of  risk  associated  with  varying  levels  of 
contamination.  One  of  the  reasons  for  asking  for  comment  on  this  issue  is  to 
determine  what  portion  of  the  total  dose  below  10  CFR  Part  20  limits  of 
lOOmrem  is  appropriate  for  decommissioning.  Apportionment  is  undertaken  to 
ensure  that  the  lOOmrem  limit  is  not  exceeded  if  there  is  a  potential  exposure 
to  more  than  one  source. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  been  an  important  participant  in  our 
rulemaking  on  radiological  criteria  for  decommissioning,  and  is  a  cooperating 
agency  in  the  preparation  of  the  Generic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for 
the  rulemaking.  EPA  is  also  developing  a  generally  applicable  standard  for 
the  radiological  criteria  for  decommissioning  which  is  generally  consistent 
with  NRC's  proposed  rule.  As  a  result,  at  this  time,  I  believe  both  agencies 
are  in  general  agreement  on  what  constitutes  an  acceptable  level  of  risk  from 
which  acceptable  levels  of  site  contamination  can  be  derived. 
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NRC  and  EPA  are  also  currently  engaged  in  cooperative  efforts  to  harmonize 
radiation  protection  standards.  The  agencies  recently  developed  a  draft  White 
Paper  on  Risk  Harmonization  that  compared  risk  assessment  and  risk  management 
approaches.  The  paper  specifically  identified  differences  in  assumptions 
about  the  extent  to  which  humans  may  be  exposed  to  contaminants.  NRC,  EPA, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  are  currently  considering  additional  actions  to 
pursue  risk  harmonization. 

MR.  MYERS:  NRC  requires  license  applicants  to  provide  adequate  assurance  that 
sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to  decommission  a  subject  site 
upon  license  termination.  Despite  this  requirement,  it  appears 
that  some  owners  lack  the  resources  necessary  to  clean  up  sites 
with  large  volumes  of  radioactive  materials  to  the  level  of  purity 
demanded  by  NRC.  Without  adequate  private  funding  for  cleanup 
activities,  the  government  may  end  up  absorbing  cleanup  sites 
through  programs  like  Superfund.  What  actions  has  the  agency 
taken  to  ensure  that  adequate  funds  will  be  available  for  cleanup 
at  sites  with  large  volumes  of  radioactive  waste? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

The  issues  are  different  for  materials  and  power  reactor  licensees.  The  NRC's 
power  reactor  licensees  are  required  to  provide  assurance  that  they  will  have 
sufficient  funds  to  decommission  their  facilities  when  these  facilities  are 
permanently  shut  down.  Because  power  reactor  licensees  have  their  rates 
regulated  by  State  public  utility  commissions  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  and  their  decommissioning  funding  contributions  are 
carefully  monitored  by  these  agencies,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  power 
reactor  licensees  lack  the  resources  necessary  to  clean  up  their  sites. 
Similarly,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  NRC's  non-power  reactor 
licensees  (i.e.,  research  and  test  reactors)  lack  the  resources  necessary  to 
clean  up  their  sites. 

For  materials  licensees,  the  NRC  established  general  requirements  for 
decommissioning,  including  financial  assurance,  in  1988.  The  decommissioning 
rule  allowed  for  a  phased  implementation  of  the  financial  assurance 
requirements.  NRC  material  licensees  with  quantities  of  radioactive  material 
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above  certain  specific  limits,  were  required  to  have  financial  assurance  for 
decommissioning  by  July  27,  1990.  However,  as  a  result  of  the  phased 
implementation,  a  small  fraction  of  material  licensees  do  not  presently  have 
financial  assurance  in  place  that  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  anticipated  cost 
of  decommissioning.  NRC  is  currently  engaged  in  promulgating  final 
requirements  to  assure  that  all  licensees  who  require  it  have  acceptable 
financial  assurance  mechanisms  in  place. 

The  NRC  staff  reviews  and  evaluates  the  financial  assurance  submittals  that 
the  licensees  provide  and  ensures  licensees  keep  their  assurance  updated. 
Some  licensees  with  large  volumes  of  waste  find  it  difficult  to  ensure  that 
funds  will  be  available  to  decommission  their  sites  in  accordance  with  NRC's 
current  regulations  which  require  a  site  to  be  remediated  to  levels  that  would 
allow  unrestricted  future  use  of  the  site.  The  NRC  is  working  on  possible 
solutions  to  these  difficulties  by  exploring  options  other  than  unrestricted 
use. 

For  uranium  recovery  facilities,  NRC  reviews  annual  surety  updates  to  see  if 
the  licensee  has  properly  calculated  and  arranged  for  the  funds  needed  for 
reclamation.  Some  licensees  with  sureties  in  place  covering  old  reclamation 
plans  may  decide  to  make  changes  to  those  plans.   In  those  cases  there  could 
be  a  period  of  time  (i.e.,  until  the  new  plan  is  submitted  and  approved  by 
NRC)  when  the  existing  surety  will  not  cover  their  new  projected  costs  of 
reclamation.  NRC  staff  is  considering  ways  to  address  this  situation. 

MR.  MYERS:  Does  the  NRC  periodically  check  to  ensure  that  licensees  are 
setting  aside  adequate  funds  during  operation  to  provide  for 
payment  of  decommissioning  costs  upon  license  termination? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

Yes.  With  regard  to  materials  licensees,  the  licensees  are  required  to 
provide  financial  assurance  for  decommissioning.  The  NRC  licensing  offices 
are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  financial  assurance  documents  are 
updated  according  to  the  conditions  provided  in  the  respective  financial 
assurance  instruments.  For  uranium  recovery  facilities,  NRC  reviews  annual 
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surety  updates  submitted  by  the  licensees  in  detail  to  determine  if  the 
licensee  has  properly  calculated  the  amount  needed  to  cover  approved 
decontamination,  decommissioning,  and  reclamation  and  to  see  if  the  estimates 
have  been  adjusted  properly  to  account  for  inflation. 

For  power  reactors,  the  NRC  has  allowed  its  licensees  to  establish  collection 
schedules  consistent  with  their  rate  cycles  before  State  public  utility 
commissions  and  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  which  may  be  as  long 
as  five  years.  Alternatively,  some  licensees  have  complied  with  NRC 
regulations  through  surity  bonds  or  letters  of  credit.  The  NRC  has  not  yet 
inspected  its  licensees  to  determine  that  adequate  funds  have  been  set  aside. 
The  NRC  does  not  have  a  requirement  that  its  reactor  licensees  submit  periodic 
reports  on  the  status  of  their  decommissioning  funding  assurance  programs. 

NRC  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

MR.  MYERS:  Executive  Order  12838,  dated  February  10,  1993,  states  that  each 
executive  agency  shall  terminate  no  less  than  one-third  of  the 
advisory  committees  subject  to  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
and  not  required  by  statute.  How  many  NRC  advisory  committees  are 
subject  to  FACA  and  not  required  by  statute?  Why  has  not  the 
agency  terminated  more  than  one  advisory  committee?  Given  the 
maturation  of  both  the  commission  and  the  nuclear  utility 
industry,  are  advisory  committees  still  needed? 

Chairman  Selin: 

Following  issuance  of  Executive  Order  12838  on  February  10,  1993,  the 
Commission  determined  that  one  committee  was  no  longer  necessary  and  could  be 
terminated.  The  NRC  currently  has  five  advisory  committees  that  are  subject 
to  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act;  of  which  one  is  statutorily  mandated. 
In  accordance  with  OMB  Circular  No.  A-135  (October  5,  1994)  the  Commission  re- 
reviewed  the  need  to  continue  the  existing  committees  and  on  January  4,  1995 
advised  OMB  of  NRC's  need  to  maintain  the  remaining  committees.  The  Commission 
believes  that  each  of  the  committees  meets  an  ongoing  need  for  independent 
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outside  advice  into  the  Commission's  programs  in  order  to  be  responsive  to 
concerns  expressed  by  the  public  and  the  regulated  industry. 

Regulatory  reform  legislation  recently  passed  by  the  House  would  require  peer 
review  of  risk  assessments  and  cost  benefit  analyses  accompanying  major  rules. 
Our  advisory  committees  currently  perform  that  function  and  we  envision  that 
these  committees  could  be  used  to  satisfy  any  new  statutory  requirements  for 
peer  review  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

NUCLEAR  MATERIALS  PROGRAM 

MR.  MYERS:  NRC  regulates  approximately  8,000  licenses  in  21  states  to 
individuals  and  entities  —  such  as  hospitals,  research 
facilities,  and  radiographers  --  who  handle  nuclear  materials. 
The  remaining  29  states  ("agreement  states")  have  assumed 
authority  to  regulate  approximately  16,000  licenses  involving  NRC- 
licensed  material.  NRC  does  not  regulate  naturally  occurring 
radiation,  nor  does  it  regulate  radiation  produced  by  man-made 
machines  such  as  accelerators.  Because  NRC  does  not  regulate  all 
types  of  radiation,  even  non-agreement  states  maintain  nuclear 
inspection  capabilities.  Why  doesn't  the  NRC  relinquish  its 
authority  to  regulate  nuclear  materials  (except  at  nuclear  power 
plants  and  fuel  cycle  facilities)  for  all  states? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

NRC  is  currently  studying  the  option  of  terminating  or  reducing  NRC  regulation 
of  medical  activities.  In  a  broader  sense,  the  NRC  Agreement  States  Program 
allows  for  states  to  voluntarily  assume  regulatory  authority  for  nuclear 
materials  presently  under  NRC  jurisdiction.  We  are  worthing  with  four 
additional  states  which  have  requested  to  join  the  Agreement  States  Program 
(in  whole  or  in  part). 

Discontinuation  of  NRC  regulatory  authority  over  nuclear  materials  would 
require  legislation.  Furthermore,  key  aspects  of  our  mission  should  remain  at 
the  Federal  level.  These  pertain  primarily  to  standard-setting  and  policy 
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functions  designed  to  ensure  an  adequate  level  of  public  health  and  safety 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  preservation  of  interstate  commerce. 

We  will  be  assessing  this  and  other  options  in  an  ongoing  evaluation  of  NRC 
missions  and  responsibilities. 

HIGH-LEVEL  WASTE 

MR.  MYERS:  Last  year  you  also  said  that  "all  NRC's  direct  costs  related  to 
the  disposal  of  civilian  high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
fuel  in  DOE'S  geologic  repository  are  paid  for  with  dollars 
appropriated  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund."  According  to  your 
budget  submittal  the  cost  to  the  NRC  for  staffing  the  high-level 
waste  program  in  Full-Time  Equivalents  will  be  $60  million. 

a.  Why  do  you  not  include  the  entire  cost  of  the 
staff  time  for  the  high-level  waste  program  in  your  budget 
request? 

b.  If  utility  licensees  pay  the  additional  cost  of 
$44  million  for  FTEs  (the  difference  between  the  $22  million 
derived  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  and  the  $60  million  for 
FTEs),  doesn't  that  mean  that  they  are  being  double  billed 
for  nuclear  waste-related  activities? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

All  of  NRC's  direct  resources  related  to  the  disposal  of  civilian  high-level 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  in  DOE's  geologic  repository  are  included  in 
the  budget  request  for  the  High-Level  Waste  Cost  Center  for  which  dollars  are 
appropriated  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund.  The  NRC  FY  1996  budget  request  for 
high-level  waste  activities  is  $22  million  which  includes  the  salaries  and 
benefits  cost  for  60  full-time  equivalent  staff.  I  believe  the  chart  on  page 
127  of  our  request  may  have  been  misinterpreted  to  mean  $60  million  in  lieu  of 
60  FTEs.  The  $22  million  budget  request  includes  funds  for  contract  support, 
travel,  and  salaries  and  benefits. 
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USER  PEES 

MR.  MVERS:  Does  the  NRC  charge  utility  licensees  fees,  Including  the  cost  of 
generic  research  and  regulatory  activities,  associated  with 
licensing  Independent  spent  fuel  storage  Installations  (ISFSI)? 
How  much  was  charged  to  licensees  In  FY  95?  How  much  does  the  NRC 
estimate  it  will  charge  for  these  activities  In  FY  96? 


CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

The  NRC  charges  licensing,  Inspection  and  annual  fees  (which  include  generic 
research  and  regulatory  activities)  to  utilities  for  Its  activities  that  are 
necessary  to  regulate  independent  spent  fuel  storage  installations/casks.  In 
FY  1995,  the  NRC  is  proposing  to  assess  fees  to  recover  $2.2  million  in 
budgeted  costs  for  these  activities.  Based  on  the  FY  1996  President's  Budget, 
the  amount  to  b@  recovered  from  fegs  in  FY  1996  is  estimated  at  approximately 
$2.8  million. 


MYERS:  Since  utilities  are  being  forced  to  build  these  ISFSI  facilities 
because  DOE  has  been  unable  to  take  possession  of  spent  fuel,  why 
doesn't  the  NRC  include  these  costs  in  the  budget  request  to  be 
derived  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund? 


CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

idle  do  not  include  the  costs  for  independent  spent  fuel  storage  Installations 
at  commercial  reactor  sites  in  the  part  of  the  budget  appropriated  from  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Fund  (NWF)  because  we  understand  such  funding  is  not  authorized 
at  present  under  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act,  as  amended.  This  act  gave  DOE 
responsibility  to  administer  the  fund  and  specified  the  purposes  of 
expenditures  from  it.  In  particular,  section  302  of  the  NWPA,  which 
established  the  NWF,  indicates  that  expenditures  from  the  NWF  are  for  purposes 
of  radioactive  waste  disposal  activities  under  certain  provisions  of  the  NWPA, 
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including  "the  identification,  development,  licensing,  construction, 
operation,  decommissioning,  and  post-decommissioning  maintenance  and 
monitoring  of  any  repository,  monitored  retrievable  storage  facility  or  test 
evaluation  facility  constructed  under"  the  NWPA.  An  independent  spent  fuel 
storage  installation  licensed  to  and  operated  by  utilities  would  not  appear  to 
fall  within  the  purview  of  this  definition.  However,  in  a  May  24,  1994, 
Federal  Register  notice,  DOE  indicated  it  was  examining  the  possible  use  of 
the  NWF  to  offset  a  portion  of  the  financial  burden  incurred  by  utilities  for 
ISFSI  storage  after  1998.  To  our  knowledge,  the  DOE  has  not  completed  its 
inquiry. 


MR.  MYERS:  Last  year  the  NRC  transmitted  to  Congress  a  staff  report  detailing 
programs  paid  for  by  utilities  for  which  they  received  absolutely 
no  benefit.  The  study  found  that  utility  ratepayers  are  charged 
$35.1  million  annually  for  these  programs.  You  told  us  that 
"legislation  is  needed  to  enhance  the  fairness  of  our  user  fee 
schedule." 

Your  budget  indicates  that  you  will  be  submitting  legislation  this 
year  to  extend  the  100  percent  user  fee  assessed  to  utilities 
scheduled  to  expire  in  1998  until  the  year  2000.  Why  are  you 
planning  to  extend  the  fee? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

Legislation  to  extend  the  requirement  to  recover  100  percent  of  the  budget 
from  fees  is  being  included  in  NRC's  proposed  authorization  legislation  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  Administration. 


MYERS:  Are  you  planning  to  include  a  provision  in  that  legislation  which 
would  provide  means  for  introducing  fairness  and  equity  into  your 
fee  base? 
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CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

Legislative  changes  to  eliminate  the  fairness  and  equity  concerns  were 
identified  in  the  fee  policy  report  submitted  to  Congress  last  year.  We  are 
not  planning  to  include  these  legislative  changes  in  the  proposed  NRC 
Authorization  Bill . 


MR.  MYERS:  You  told  us  last  year  that  the  "Commission  agrees  with  the  report 
that  modifications  to  OBRA-90  are  necessary  that  would  reduce  the 
requirement  to  collect  100%  of  the  budget  by  deleting  the  cost  for 
specific  activities  from  the  fee  base."  If  you  do  not  plan  to 
submit  changes  in  your  legislation,  in  what  way  will  you  reduce 
the  cost  of  regulatory  services  which  do  not  benefit  those 
licensees  now  paying  for  those  NRC  programs? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

The  Commission  will  delete  from  its  budget  request  the  cost  of  work  performed 
for  some  Federal  agencies  and  others  that  is  not  part  of  its  statutory 
mission.  The  activities  to  be  deleted  include  review  for  DOE  and  DOO  Naval 
projects,  and  direct  support  (training,  licensing  and  inspection)  to  Agreement 
States.  By  deleting  these  costs  from  the  budget,  we  do  not  have  to  assess 
fees  to  recover  them.  The  NRC  would  provide  the  support  under  reimbursable 
agreements  if  the  support  continues  to  be  desired  by  the  organizations. 

STANDARD  REACTOR  DESIGNS 

MR.  MYERS:  The  Committee  continues  to  be  encouraged  by  the  Commission's 

standardization  and  licensing  rule.  Please  explain  the  status  of 
your  effort  to  certify  a  standard  design  reactor. 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

The  NRC  has  received  five  applications  for  design  certification  by  rulemaking. 
The  status  as  the  staff's  review  of  these  designs  is  as  follows: 
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ABWR:  The  staff  published  the  final  safety  evaluation  report  (FSER)  and 
issued  the  final  design  approval  (FDA)  for  the  ABWR  in  July  1994.  Design 
certification  rulemaking  is  expected  to  begin  in  early  1995. 

System  80+:  The  staff  published  the  FSER  and  issued  the  FDA  for  the  Sys- 
tem 80+  design  in  July  1994.  Design  certification  rulemaking  is  expected  to 
begin  in  early  1995. 

AP600:  The  staff  is  performing  its  detailed  review  of  the  AP600  design  and 
issued  a  DSER  in  November  1994,  outlining  its  findings,  which  included  more 
than  1,100  open  items.  The  staff  is  continuing  its  dialogue  with  Westinghouse 
to  resolve  the  open  items.  A  supplement  to  the  DSER  (on  testing  and  analyses 
methods)  is  expected  to  be  issued  in  October  1995.  If  the  staff  receives 
timely,  high-quality  responses  from  Westinghouse  that  address  the  open  items, 
then  the  staff  is  scheduled  to  issue  an  FSER  in  August  1996  and  an  FDA  in 
September  1996. 

SBWR:   In  June  1994,  GE  made  two  major  program  decisions  that  have  consider- 
ably altered  the  course  and  progress  of  the  SBWR  review.  These  decisions 
relate  to  reassessment  of  the  SBWR  test  and  analysis  program  and  realignment 
of  the  overall  design  certification  review.  GE  proposed  suspending  NRC  review 
of  the  design-related  portions  of  the  SSAR  until  review  of  the  test  program 
and  analytical  model  (TRACG)  qualification  was  complete.  GE  plans  to  continue 
the  TRACG  qualification  activities.   In  mid-1995  (when  most  of  the  qualifica- 
tion activities  are  scheduled  to  be  completed),  GE  plans  to  talk  with  the 
staff  about  recommencing  the  GE  and  NRC  SSAR  design  review  activities  and  to 
mutually  define  a  revised  review  schedule.  GE  plans  to  submit  a  revised  SSAR 
in  early  1996  for  continuation  of  the  SBWR  design  review.  The  staff  has 
suspended  all  but  its  test  program  and  TRACG  review  activities  at  this  time. 

CANDU  3:   In  September  1994,  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Technologies 
(AECLT)  applied  for  design  certification  under  10  CFR  Part  52  and  submitted 
the  safety  analysis  report  for  the  CANDU  3  design. 

The  NRC  staff  performed  an  acceptance  review  to  determine  if  the  CANDU  3  was 
sufficiently  complete  to  enable  the  staff  to  carry  out  the  design  certified- 
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tion  review.  The  staff  determined  that  a  significant  amount  of  information 
was  either  missing,  or  exists  in  a  form  that  would  cause  the  staff  to  expend  a 
great  deal  more  resources  to  complete  the  design  certification  review  than  was 
previously  anticipated. 

During  a  meeting  with  AECLT  representatives  on  March  6,  1995,  the  staff  was 
informed  that  the  AECL  Board  of  Directors  recently  voted  to  put  the  CANDU  3 
review  on  indefinite  hold,  meaning  that  no  further  NRC  review  of  the  CANDU  3 
is  requested. 

EPRI:  The  staff  also  completed  its  review  of  the  Electric  Power  Research 
Institute  (EPRI)  Utility  Requirements  Documents  for  both  the  evolutionary  and 
passive  designs  and  published  its  safety  evaluation  reports  in  August  1992  and 
August  1994,  respectively. 

Advanced  Reactor  Designs:  The  staff  is  also  involved,  to  a  lesser  degree,  in 
other  advanced  non-light-water  reactor  activities.  Specifically,  the  staff 
published  a  preapplication  safety  evaluation  report  (PSER)  in  February  1994  on 
the  Power  Reactor  Innovative  Small  Module  (PRISM)  design  proposed  by  the 
Departmef\t  of  Energy  (DOE).  In  addition,  the  staff  is  also  completing  the 
PSER  on  the  Modular  High  Temperature  Gas  Reactor  (MHTGR)  and  expects  to 
publish  this  report  in  fiscal  year  (FY)  1995. 


MR.  MYERS:  Please  explain  the  process  of  design  certification  rulemaking. 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

The  process  of  achieving  design  certification  by  rulemaking  begins  with  an 
application  filed  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  Subpart  B  of  10  CFR  Part  52 
(§  52.45).  The  NRC  has  received  five  applications  for  design  certification  by 
rulemaking.  The  applications  are  reviewed  by  the  NRC's  technical  staff  and 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards.  The  issuance  of  a  final  design 
approval  denotes  the  completion  of  the  NRC  staff's  technical  review  phase. 
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If  the  application  meets  the  technical  requirements,  then  the  administrative 
phase  begins  with  the  publication  of  a  proposed  design  certification  rule  in 
the  Federal  Register.  The  proposed  rule  will  provide  for  notice  and  comment 
and  an  opportunity  for  an  informal  hearing  before  an  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Board  (§  52.51).  The  proposed  rule  will  also  set  forth  the  detailed 
procedures  for  the  administrative  review  phase.  The  NRC  held  a  public 
workshop  to  assist  in  the  development  of  these  procedures. 

If  the  NRC  does  not  receive  a  request  for  hearing  within  the  120-day  period 
for  submitting  a  request,  or  does  not  grant  any  of  the  requests,  it  will 
determine  whether  the  proposed  design  certification  rule  meets  the  applicable 
standards  and  requirements  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  and  the  Commission's  rules  and  regulations,  taking 
into  account  the  public  comments  on  the  proposed  design  certification  rule. 
If  the  NRC  makes  an  affirmative  finding,  then  it  will  issue  a  design  certifi- 
cation in  the  form  of  a  final  rule  by  adding  a  new  appendix  to  10  CFR  Part  52, 
and  publish  the  design  certification  rule  and  a  statement  of  considerations  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

If  a  hearing  is  granted,  then  all  matters  related  to  the  proposed  design 
certification  rule,  including  those  matters  for  which  the  Commission 
authorizes  a  hearing,  will  be  resolved  by  the  Commission  after  the  licensing 
board  has  closed  the  hearing  record  and  certified  it  to  the  Commission.  If 
the  Commission  makes  an  affirmative  finding,  the  Commission  will  issue  a  final 
design  certification  rule  as  described  above. 

MR.  MYERS:  Please  explain  the  process  of  design  certification  rulemaking. 

(B)  How  long  is  it  expected  to  take? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

The  administrative  review  phase  of  the  design  certification  rulemaking  is 
expected  to  take  12  to  18  months  depending  upon  whether  a  hearing  is  held  and 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  issues  in  dispute. 
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MR.  MYERS:  Please  explain  the  process  of  design  certification  rulemaking. 

(C)  What  measures  is  the  staff  taking  to  streamline  the  process? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

The  NRC  has  chosen  informal  hearing  procedures  for  the  design  certification 
rulemaking  process.  With  the  use  of  an  informal  hearing  process,  it  is 
expected  that  the  design  certification  rulemaking  process  will  be  more 
efficient. 

NUCLEAR  REGULATION 

MR.  BEVILL:  You  indicated  last  year  that  the  NRC  was  in  the  process  of 

examining  its  rulemaking  practices  to  see  whether  they  can  be 
streamlined  to  the  point  where  you  could  promulgate  rules  in  less 
than  two  years.  What  were  the  results  of  your  study?  Did  you 
find  that  you  could  reduce  the  cost  associated  with  rulemaking 
within  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Research,  which  you  said 
represented  approximately  $112  million  or  21  percent  of  the 
agency's  FY  1995  budget? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

We  have  now  completed  both  the  examination  of  our  rulemaking  practices  and  a 
revision  of  rulemaking  procedures  to  implement  the  conclusions  of  the  study. 
The  major  finding  of  the  study  is  that  a  more  comprehensive  planning  process 
that  includes  earlier  involvement  of  all  levels  of  agency  management  in  the 
review  of  each  rulemaking  at  the  conceptual  stage  would  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  rulemaking  process.  This  more  vigorous  planning  should  allow 
us  to  foresee  and  avoid  potential  pitfalls  which  might  otherwise  cause  delays. 
It  will  also  help  assure  at  an  early  stage,  before  significant  resources  are 
expended,  that  our  rules  are  consistent  with  agency  policy  objectives  and  cost 
benefit  standards.  We  are  now  implementing  this  new  planning  process  for  new 
rules  currently  being  considered  for  initiation. 
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While  we  are  confident  that  the  new  procedures  will  result  in  efficiencies  and 
will  ultimately  reduce  the  average  time  for  completing  rulemaking,  we  cannot 
quantify  the  impacts  at  this  early  stage  of  implementation. 

Funding  for  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Research  represents  approximately 
20%  of  the  NRC's  FY  1996  budget  request.  Of  that  amount,  approximately  14%  is 
associated  with  rulemaking  and  standards  development.  This  represents  less 
than  3%  of  the  NRC's  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request.  The  remainder  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Research  budget  is  for  specific  research  projects. 

MR.  BEVILL:  Last  year  you  said  that  credit  for  improvements  in  safety  and 

capacity  factors  must  be  given  to  individual  nuclear  utilities.  I 
understand  that  the  NRC  has  decided  to  forego  publishing  a  good 
plant  performer  list.  What  other  activities  do  you  have  planned 
to  reduce  regulatory  burdens  on  nuclear  utilities? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

In  May  1994,  the  Commission  established  the  "Continuing  Program  for  Regulatory 
Improvement."  The  program  is  based  on  the  fundamental  principle  that  all 
regulatory  burdens  must  be  justified  and  that  the  regulatory  process  must  be 
efficient.  The  Continuing  Program  for  Regulatory  Improvement  consists  of 
three  NRC  initiatives: 

1.  The  Marginal  to  Safety  Program:  The  Marginal  to  Safety  Program  is  the 
agency's  continuing  effort  to  eliminate  or  modify  regulations  that  are 
marginal  to  safety  and  impose  a  substantial  regulatory  burden  on 
licensees.  The  first  petition  for  rulemaking  to  be  worked  under  the 
Marginal  to  Safety  Program,  a  change  to  a  performance-based  and  risk- 
based  approach  to  containment  leakage  testing  is  in  progress  and  is 
expected  to  be  issued  mid-summer  1995.  The  new  performance-based  rule 
could  save  from  $500  to  $750  million  industry-wide. 

2.  The  Reoulatorv  Review  Group  Implementation  Plan:  In  1993.  a  group  of 
senior-level  NRC  staff  identified  areas  with  significant  potential  for 
relief  of  burden  with  little  or  no  adverse  safety  impact.  The  group 
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proposed  71  recommendations,  30  of  which  have  been  completed.  Examples 
of  recommendations  implemented  include  the  development  of  an  agency-wide 
program  to  implement  risk-assessment  techniques  in  regulatory 
applications,  issuance  of  fire  protection  guidance  which  provides 
licensees  with  additional  flexibility  to  meet  regulatory  requirements, 
and  elimination  of  selected  regulatory  reporting  requirements. 

3.    The  Cost  Beneficial  Licensing  Action  Program  (CBLAk   The  objective  of 
the  CBLA  program  is  to  increase  the  agency's  responsiveness  to 
submittals  from  licensees  that  reduce  or  eliminate  license  requirements 
that  have  an  incrementally  small  effect  on  safety  but  are  a  high 
economic  burden.  As  of  December  29,  1994,  licensees  had  submitted  144 
CBLAs  to  the  staff.  Of  these  144  submittals,  83  have  been  approved  thus 
far,  for  a  cost  savings  (based  on  licensees'  estimates)  of  over  $407 
million. 

The  NRC  staff  is  also  effecting  regulatory  burden  reduction  with 
implementation  of  the  (1)  Technical  Specification  Improvement  Program  and  (2) 
the  Line  Item  Improvement  Process. 

1.  Technical  Specification  Improvement  Program:  The  Technical 
Specification  Improvement  Program  can  save  licensees'  financial  and 
staff  resources  by  relocating  30  to  40  percent  of  existing  license 
requirements  to  licensee  controlled  documents.  This  allows  licensees  to 
implement  changes  to  these  requirements  using  an  approved  NRC  method 
without  the  need  for  prior  NRC  staff  approval.  While  the  benefits  of 
converting  to  the  new  technical  specifications  are  hard  to  quantify, 
licensee  owners  groups  project  annual  savings  of  between  $150,000  and 
$1.13  million  per  site  from  the  program.  In  total,  licensees  for  over 
40  units  are  currently  pursuing  conversion  to  the  new  technical 
specifications. 

2.  Line  Item  Improvement  Process:  The  Line  Item  Improvement  Process  is 
similar  to  the  Technical  Specification  Improvement  Program  in  that  it 
allows  licensees  to  relocate  specific  license  requirements  to  licensee 
controlled  documents.  Since  1988,  the  NRC  staff  has  alerted  the 
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industry  to  over  17  license  changes  that  could  be  pursued  as  line  item 
improvements.  Approximately  80  percent  of  the  eligible  licensees  have 
taken  advantage  of  these  line  item  improvements. 

The  NRC  is  revising  the  systematic  assessment  of  licensee  performance  (SALP) 
program  to  implement  a  mandatory  extension  in  the  SALP  evaluation  period  to  24 
months  for  plants  that  meet  the  criteria  for  recognition  as  superior 
performing  plants.  In  addition,  the  NRC  will  reduce  planned  inspection  effort 
to  be  consistent  with  the  plant's  superior  level  of  performance. 

HIGH-LEVEL  WASTE 

MR.  FAZIO:  Is  the  NRC  in  support  of  the  industry  efforts  to  license 

transportable  storage  systems  for  spent  nuclear  fuel  in  advance  of 
DOE'S  MPC  (multi-purpose  cask)  System? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

NRC  is  supportive  of  efforts  to  provide  safe  storage  and  transport  of  spent 
nuclear  fuel  as  needed.  NRC  recognizes  that  some  utilities  may  need  to  store 
spent  fuel  in  advance  of  the  availability  of  DOE's  MPC.  This  need  is  due  to 
decreased  storage  space  in  spent  fuel  pools  as  well  as  the  beginning  of 
decommissioning  efforts  at  some  reactor  sites.  Therefore,  the  NRC  is  prepared 
to  review  applications  for  the  approval  of  dual-purpose  casks  for  storage  and 
transport  in  advance  of  DOE's  MPC  system. 


MR.  FAZIO:  Does  the  NRC  consider  the  transportable  storage  systems  for  spent 
nuclear  fuel  currently  in  license  review  compatible  with  the  DOE's 
MPC  concept? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

The  transportable  storage  systems  under  review  by  NRC  will  ^e  compatible  with 
DOE's  MPC  concept  to  the  extent  that  the  systems  can  be  used  for  both  storage 
and  transport.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  their  compatibility  with 
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disposal  because  these  systems  were  not  designed  for  this  use,  and  the 
disposal  environment  has  not  been  determined. 


MR.  FAZIO:  What  is  the  NRC's  position  regarding  re-licensing  existing  storage 
canisters  for  transportation  purposes? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

The  Commission  encourages  the  compatibility  of  storage  casks  for 
transportation,  and  our  regulatory  process  allows  an  applicant  to  apply  for 
transportation  certification  of  a  previously  approved  storage  system. 
However,  in  some  cases  it  may  be  impractical  to  adopt  the  storage  system  to 
transportation  (e.g.,  the  storage  system  may  be  too  large  for  rail  or  highway 
movement).   In  order  to  obtain  certification  of  a  storage  system  for 
transportation,  an  applicant  must  demonstrate  that  the  storage  design  can  meet 
the  Commission's  transportation  safety  requirements.  To  date,  NRC  has  not 
received  any  applications  for  transportation  certification  of  previously 
approved  storage  systems. 

HIGH-LEVEL  WASTE 

MR.  FRELINGHUYSEN:     The  NRC  has  been  reviewing  DOE's  new  program  approach 
for  the  storage  and  disposal  of  spent  nuclear  fuel. 

(A)   What  are  your  observations  so  far? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

DOE'S  program  approach  has  laudable  goals.  It  streamlines  the  site 
characterization  process  and  sets  out  schedules  that  allow  for  measurable, 
demonstrable  progress  toward  DOE's  determination  of  the  suitability  of  Yucca 
Mountain  as  the  site  for  permanent  disposal  of  high-level  nuclear  waste.  DOE 
has  focused  its  program  on  the  site  suitability  process. 
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Another  step  taken  under  the  program  approach  is  the  creation  of  a  systematic 
schedule  for  the  development  of  the  environmental  impact  statement  which  is 
required  to  accompany  a  repository  license  application. 

All  of  the  schedules  in  the  program  approach,  however,  appear  to  be  very 
ambitious.   It  is  questionable  whether  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for 
the  review  process  for  high-level  findings  which  involves  review  by  National 
Academy  of  Science  panels.  In  addition,  schedules  for  tests  required  to 
collect  data  are  such  that  some  tests  will  not  be  completed  in  time  to  support 
the  particular  suitability  finding  for  which  the  test  is  being  conducted. 

DOE  has  not  yet  described  in  detail  its  plan  for  using  the  program 
approach  for  demonstrating  compliance  with  the  regulatory  requirements  of  10 
CFR  Part  60.  These  are  the  NRC  licensing  requirements  against  which  an 
application  for  authorization  to  construct  a  repository  will  be  measured. 


MR.  FRELINGHUYSEN:      The  NRC  has  been  reviewing  DOE's  new  program  approach 
for  the  storage  and  disposal  of  spent  nuclear  fuel. 


(B)   Do  you  think  the  program  approach  can  succeed? 


CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 


We  know  of  no  technical  reason  that  the  program  approach  should  not 
succeed,  with  the  following  provisions:  DOE  must  demonstrate  how  it  will 
apply  the  program  approach  to  repository  licensing;  contingencies  must  be  made 
for  any  schedule  slippage  caused  by  delays  in  the  site  suitability  findings; 
DOE  must  provide  the  NRC  staff  with  the  necessary  information  to  enable  NRC  to 
provide  effective  pre-1 icensing  consultation. 

MR.  FRELINGHUYSEN:     The  NRC  has  been  reviewing  DOE's  new  program  approach 
for  the  storage  and  disposal  of  spent  nuclear  fuel. 

(C)   What,  if  any,  changes  would  the  NRC  recommend 
regarding  the  new  program  approach? 
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CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

The  NRC  believes  that  it  is  critical  for  DOE  to  demonstrate  how  it  will  apply 
the  program  approach  to  repository  licensing.  Development  of  the  requirements 
for  licensing  preceded  the  development  of  the  requirements  for  site 
suitability  determination.  The  NRC  believes  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  data 
needed  to  address  the  suitability  requirements  are  a  subset  of  the  data  needed 
for  demonstrating  compliance  with  the  licensing  requirements  and,  therefore, 
focusing  on  complying  only  with  the  suitability  requirements  could  result  in 
an  incomplete  set  of  data  and  analyses  for  licensing.  DOE  should  consider  the 
entire  program  of  data  collection  and  analysis  needed  to  support  both  site 
suitability  and  licensing. 

USER  FEES 

MR.  CHAPMAN:     Last  year  you  told  this  Committee  that  the  NRC  activities  in 
support  of  nuclear  reactor  safety  overseas  was  recovered 
through  annual  fees  assessed  to  U.S.  utility  licensees.  Why 
would  the  federal  government  charge  the  private  sector  for 
what  seems  to  be  a  national  security  issue?  How  much  money 
is  budgeted  for  these  international  activities  in  FY96? 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

Public  Law  101-508,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  as  amended, 
requires  the  NRC  to  collect  fees  that  approximate  100  percent  of  its  budget 
authority,  less  appropriation  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund.  The  Act  limits  the 
assessment  of  these  charges  to  NRC  licensees.  Funds  to  support  certain  NRC 
international  activities  are  included  in  the  NRC  budget  and  therefore  must  be 
recovered  from  NRC  licensees,  e.g.,  U.S.  utilities.  We  estimate  that 
approximately  $11  million  would  need  to  be  recovered  in  fees  in  FY  1996  for 
these  international  activities. 

As  we  have  previously  indicated,  the  100  percent  recovery  requirement  raises 
fairness  and  equity  concerns,  because  there  are  certain  budgeted  activities 
that  do  not  directly  benefit  the  NRC  licensees  that  are  required  to  pay  fees. 
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The  activities  that  cause  the  fairness  and  equity  concerns  were  identified  in 
a  report  to  Congress,  as  required  by  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992.  The 
report  recommended  that  OBRA-90  be  modified  to  prevent  placing  an  unfair 
burden  on  certain  licensees  by  removing  from  the  fee  base  the  cost  of  certain 
services  which  do  not  directly  benefit  NRC  licensees.  Examples  of  these 
services  are  the  Agreement  State  program,  the  statutory  fee  exemption  for 
Federal  agencies,  the  Commission  fee  reduction  for  small  entities  in 
accordance  with  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act,  and  certain  international 
activities  which  have  increased  significantly  due  to  such  factors  as  high 
levels  of  support  of  the  Vice  President's  initiatives  in  the  Former  Soviet 
Union  and  Central  and  Eastern  Europe;  expanded  cooperation  with  rapidly 
developing  countries  in  the  Pacific  Rim;  and  legal  obligations  placed  on  the 
NRC  by  the  new  international  Convention  on  Nuclear  Safety.  To  eliminate  these 
activities  and  therefore  improve  the  fairness  and  equity  of  NRC  fees,  the 
Commission  prefers  that  OBRA-90  be  changed  to  require  NRC,  to  recover 
approximately  90  percent,  rather  than  100  percent,  of  its  budget  authority, 
less  the  amount  appropriated  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund,  through  the 
assessment  of  fees.  This  would  mean  that  about  $50  million  of  new  budget 
authority  would  have  to  be  obtained  from  general  revenues  rather  than  from 
fees. 
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REACTOR  LICENSE  EXTENSION 

MR.  CHAPMAN:     Last  year,  you  said  that  you  were  unaware  of  any  DOE  or  EPRI 
plans  to  identify  new  lead  plants  for  license  renewal,  which 
you  said  would  make  a  significant  contribution  in  energy 
savings  to  the  nation.  DOE  has  requested  an  increase  in 
funding  for  license  extension. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  changes  in  the  DOE  program  which  would 

indicate  that  they  have  identified  a  new  plant?  Please 

describe  your  activities  in  support  of  plant  license 
renewal . 

CHAIRMAN  SELIN: 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  is  not  aware  of  any  changes  in  the  DOE 
program  indicating  that  they  have  identified  a  new  lead  plant. 

The  decision  whether  to  seek  license  renewal  rests  with  the  licensees.  The 
NRC's  intent  is  to  establish  a  reasonable  process  and  safety  standards  so  that 
licensees  can  make  timely  decisions  whether  to  seek  license  renewal  or  not. 
The  NRC  has  issued  regulations  governing  license  renewal  which  are  contained 
in  Title  10  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Part  54.  These  regulations 
are  currently  undergoing  revision  to  simplify  and  clarify  the  renewal  process. 
A  parallel  rulemaking  effort  is  also  underway  which  concerns  environmental 
protection  issues  related  to  license  renewal.  This  rulemaking  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  certain  environmental  issues  can  be  treated  generically,  rather 
than  in  each  plant  specific  licensing  review.  This  approach  should  result  in 
increased  regulatory  efficiency  and  conservation  of  licensee  and  NRC  staff 
resources. 

Additionally,  the  NRC  is  involved  with  a  number  of  industry  efforts.  The 
Nuclear  Energy  Institute  is  the  lead  industry  group  interacting  with  the  NRC 
on  the  license  renewal  rule  and  policy  issues.  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Owners 
Group  has  formulated  a  generic  license  renewal  program  that  will  begin 
submittal  of  technical  reports  for  review  In  1995  with  plans  for  a  lead  plant 
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license  renewal  application  in  late  1997.  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
is  developing  a  specific  approach  for  the  Calvert  Cliffs  plant  and  also  plans 
to  submit  technical  reports  in  1995.  The  Westinghouse  and  Boiling  Water 
Reactor  Owners  Groups  have  also  met  with  the  staff  to  discuss  their  license 
renewal  programs  and  will  be  submitting  technical  reports  for  NRC  review  in 
1995  and  1996. 
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IVAM    SELIN 

On  July  1,  1991,  Ivan  Selin  became  Chairman  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  the  federal  agency  responsible  for 
regulating  all  safety  and  environmental  aspects  of  the  civilian 
use  of  atomic  energy.   Previously  he  was  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Management  from  May  23,  1989  to  June  30,  1991.   In  that 
capacity,  he  served  as  the  principal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  all  matters  involving  the  allocation  of  State  Department 
resources  in  support  of  the  President's  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

Prior  to  joining  the  State  Department,  Mr.  Selin  was  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  American  Management  Systems,  Inc.,  a 
computer  systems,  services,  and  consulting  firm  that  he  founded 
in  1970.   In  his  nineteen  years  with  the  company,  AMS  grew  into  a 
publicly  traded  firm  with  revenues  of  S215  million  per  year, 
approximately  the  fifth  largest  independent  firm  in  its  industry 
in  the  United  States.   Mr.  Selin's  principal  responsibilities 
with  the  firm  concerned  corporate  strategy  and  management.   His 
primary  area  of  expertise  was  in  comprehensive  financial 
management  systems  and  procedures  with  an  emphasis  on 
applications  to  the  federal  government  and  to  energy. 

From  1965  to  1970,  Mr.  Selin  served  in  the  office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems  Analysis) ;  he  acted  as 
the  Assistant  Secretary  at  the  end  of  that  period.   In  addition 
to  substantive  analysis  of  various  defense  force  planning  issues, 
he  was  responsible  for  a  number  of  major  reforms  in  the 
Department  of  Defense's  force  planning  and  financial  management 
processes  which  allowed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  delegate  many 
management  responsibilities  while  improving  his  ability  to 
monitor  and  control  the  results. 

From  1960  to  1965,  Mr.  Selin  was  a  research  engineer  at  the 
RAND  Corporation,  where  he  divided  his  time  between  national 
security  issues  and  publishable  research  in  statistical 
communication  theory. 

Mr.  Selin  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Military  Economic 
Advisory  Panel  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  (1978- 
1989);  member  (1979-1989)  and  chairman  (1988-1989)  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  United  Nations  Association-USA;  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  on  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  (1986-88);  and  member  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  (1979-present) .   He  also  has  been  extensively 
involved  in  activities  directed  against  drug  abuse. 
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In  X960,  Mr.  Selin  received  a  Ph.D.  from  Yale  University  in 
electrical  engineering  (with  distinction) .   In  1960-1961  he  was  a 
Fulbright  Scholar  and  in  1962  he  received  a  Dr.  es  Sciences 
degree  from  the  University  of  Paris  in  mathematics  (with  highest 
honors) .   He  speaks  six  languages  and  has  travelled  extensively. 

Mr.  Selin  has  been  married  to  the  former  Nina  Cantor  since 
1957.   They  have  two  children,  Jessica  and  Douglas. 
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KENNETH  C.  ROGERS 

Kenneth  C.  Rogers  was  sworn  in  for  a  second  term  as  a  member  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  on  June  12,  1992.  Commissioner  Rogers'  new 
five-year  term  commenced  on  July  1,  1992.  Before  joining  the  Commission, 
Or.  Rogers  served  as  president  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  for 
15  years. 

He  joined  Stevens  in  1957  following  research  appointments  at  Cornell 
University.  At  Stevens  he  served  the  college  as  a  professor,  head  of  the 
physics  department,  dean  of  the  faculty  and  acting  provost  before  becoming  its 
president  in  1972.  He  has  held  appointments  at  Princeton  University  and  the 
City  University  of  New  York  concurrent  with  his  Stevens  positions.  In  1987  he 
was  designated  President  Emeritus  at  Stevens. 

A  physicist  by  training,  Dr.  Rogers'  technical  areas  of  expertise 
include  plasma  physics,  particle  accelerators,  optical  spectroscopy, 
elementary  particle  physics  and  nuclear  instrumentation.  He  is  the  author  of 
more  than  30  technical  papers,  and  two  patents. 

Or.  Rogers  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  as  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  on  Science  and  Technology  and  is  a  member  of  numerous  professional 
societies,  including  the  American  Physical  Society,  American  Nuclear  Society, 
and  Senior  Member  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

He  has  served  as  a  director  of  the  Public  Service  Enterprise  Group 
(formerly  Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas  Company  of  New  Jersey)  and  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Board  of  Director's  Nuclear  Oversight  Committee.  He  has 
been  a  director  of  the  First  Jersey  National  Bank  as  well  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Christ  Hospital  Jersey  City,  NO;  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  New  Jersey;  the  Independent  College  Fund  of  New  Jersey;  and 
the  Hoboken  (NJ)  Chamber  Orchestra. 

He  received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  physics  from  St.  Lawrence 
University  (1950)  and  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  physics  (1952)  and  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  in  physics  (1956)  from  Columbia  University.  He  was  awarded 
an  honorary  doctorate  degree  by  St.  Lawrence  University  in  1983  and  by 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in  1987.  He  was  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Hudson  County  (NJ)  Humanitarian  Award  of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  in  198S. 

Bom  In  Teaneck,  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Rogers  and  his  wife  Katharine  have 
three  children. 


April  1993 
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OR.  E.  GAIL  OE  PLANQUE 

Or.  E.  Ga11  de  Planque  was  sworn  In  as  a  menber  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  on  December  16,  1991  to  serve  a  term  ending  June  30, 
1995. 

Before  Joining  the  Connlsslon,  Dr.  de  Planque  served  as  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Environmental  Measurements  Laboratory  (EML)  located 
In  New  York  City.  From  1982-1987  she  held  the  position  of  Deputy  Director. 
Prior  to  that  appointment.  Dr.  de  Planque  was  a  Physicist  with  the  Radiation 
Physirs  Division,  a  position  held  since  she  joined  the  Laboratory  in  1967. 

As  Director,  Dr.  de  Planque  was  responsible  for  the  guidance,  direction 
and  management  of  the  programs,  activities,  budget,  and  administrative 
functions  of  the  Laboratory,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Manhattan  Project, 
funded  primarily  through  the  Department  of  Energy's  Office  of  Energy  Research. 
EML  conducts  environmental  research  concerning  pollutants  associated  with 
energy  technologies  and  related  national  security  activities,  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  the  scientific  Information  required  to  determine  the 
consequent  effects  on  human  health  and  the  environment.  The  Laboratory  is 
particularly  renowned  for  Its  long-standing  global  radiation  fallout  programs 
as  well  as  research  on  radiation  dosimetry,  radon  and  radiation  problems 
associated  with  nuclear  facilities  and  weapons  testing. 

Over  the  years.  Or.  de  Planque's  research  efforts  centered  around 
experimental  and  theoretical  investigations  Involving  the  application  of  the 
basic  physics  of  radiation  interactions  with  matter  to  problems  of  radiation 
protection.  Her  areas  of  specialty  Include  solid  state  dosimetry,  radiation 
transport  and  shielding,  environmental  radiation,  nuclear  facilities 
monitoring  and  problems  of  reactor  and  personnel  dosimetry. 

Dr.  de  Planque's  professional  activities  have  included  extensive 
participation  In  standards  management  and  development  both  nationally  and 
internationally.  Or.  de  Planque  has  published  over  65  scientific  journal 
articles,  proceedings  and  reports,  has  served  on  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Radiation  Protection  Dosimetry'  journal,  has  been  on  the  scientific  advisory 
and  editorial  committees  of  the  series  of  International  Conferences  on  Solid 
State  Dosimetry,  Is  a  member  of  the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements  (NCRP),  and  has  given  numerous  scientific  lectures  both  in 
the  U.S.  and  abroad. 


February  1992 
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She  1$  a  member  of  several  professional  organizations  including  the 
Health  Physics  Society  and  the  American  Nuclear  Society  (ANS)  of  which  she  is 
a  Fellow.  During  1988-89,  Or.  de  Planque  was  President  of  the  ANS,  a 
scientific  and  educational  organization  with  a  worldwide  membership  of  over 
16,000  engineers,  scientists,  educators  and  managers  dedicated  to  the  study  of 
nuclear  science  and  technology.  She  has  also  served  as  President  of  the 
Pacific  Nuclear  Council  and  was  a  charter  signatory  for  the  Internationa) 
Nuclear  Societies  Council,  established  In  1990. 

Dr.  de  Planque  received  an  A. 8.  Degree  in  mathematics  from  Iramaculata 
College  In  1967,  an  M.S.  Degree  In  physics  from  New  Jersey  Institute  of 
Technology  In  1973,  and  a  Ph.D.  in  Environmental  Health  Sciences  from  New  York 
University  In  1983.  She  has  served  as  an  Adjunct  Research  Professor,  New  York 
University  Medical  Center  and  was  the  1990  recipient  of  the  national  "Women  of 
Achievement  In  Energy'  award  as  well  as  a  1991  recipient  of  the  Outstanding 
Woman  Scientist  of  the  Year  award  from  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Chapter  of 
the  Association  for  Women  In  Science. 


February  1992 
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JANES  M.  TAYLOR 

James  M.  Taylor  was  named  Executive  Director  for  Operations  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Coonlsslon  In  December  1989.  The  Executive  Director  for 
Operations  Is  the  chief  staff  official  of  the  NRC,  managing  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  agency  and  reporting  directly  to  the  Connlsslon.  In  June 
1991.  Mr.  Taylor  was  also  designated  as  the  NRC's  Chief  Financial  Officer 
(CFO).  The  CFG  oversees  all  accounting,  budgeting  and  other  financial 
management  activities  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  named  Deputy  Executive  Director  for  Nuclear  Reactor 
Regulation,  Regional  Operations  and  Research  In  January  1989.  Since  April 
1987,  he  had  served  as  Deputy  Executive  Director  for  Regional  Operations  and 
Acting  Deputy  Executive  Director  for  Operations. 

He  Joined  the  NRC  In  May  1980  and  since  then  has  served  in  positions  of 
Increasing  responsibility,  becoming  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Inspection  and  Enforcement  In  October  1983  and  Director  of  that  Office  in 
January  1985. 

In  1989,  he  received  the  Distinguished  Senior  Executive  award,  the 
highest  award  of  the  Federal  Government's  Senior  Executive  Service. 

Immediately  prior  to  Joining  the  NRC  staff,  he  served  In  the  Office  of 
Naval  Reactors  as  Associate  Director  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  High  Speed 
Submarine  Projects,  after  earlier  serving  20  years  as  an  engineering  duty 
officer  In  the  U.S.  Navy  Nuclear  Power  Program. 

Mr.  Taylor  Is  a  1956  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  where  he  earned 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree.  In  1961,  he  earned  a  master  of  science  and 
engineering  degree  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
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On  July  2,  1994,  Karen  0.  Cyr  became  General  Counsel  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Connisslon. 

Ms.  Cyr  1s  a  1970  graduate  of  Iowa  State  University.  Following  graduate 
study  In  political  science  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  she  earned  a 
law  degree  from  Duke  University  In  1977.  Ms.  Cyr's  service  In  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  nation's  nuclear  program  began  In  1977  when  she  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  Among  the  positions  she  has  held 
are  Enforcement  Attorney  In  the  Office  of  NRC's  Executive  Legal  Director, 
1977-1986;  Legal  Assistant  to  the  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Appeal  Panel, 
1979;  Senior  Rulemaking  Attorney  In  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
1988-1989;  Legal  Assistant  to  Chairman  Kenneth  M.  Carr,  1989-1991;  Legal 
Counsel  and  Chief  of  Staff  to  Chairman  Ivan  Selln,  1991-1993;  Associate 
General  Counsel,  1993,  and  Deputy  General  Counsel  for  Hearings,  Enforcement 
and  Administration,  1993-1994,  in  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 


February  1995 
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OAVID  C.  WILLIAMS 

David  C.  Williams  became  the  first  Inspector  General  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Comnission  on  November  22,  1989.  The  position  was  established  by 
Congress  in  early  1989. 

The  duties  of  the  Inspector  General  include  supervising  and  coordinating 
audits  and  investigations  of  all  NRC  programs  and  operations  and  keeping  the 
NRC  Chairman  and  Congress  fully  informed  of  fraud,  abuses  and  deficiencies 
relating  to  the  administration  of  those  programs  and  op-^rations. 

Mr.  Williams,  nominated  by  President  Bush,  had  been  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Investigations  at  the  General  Accounting  Office  since  1986. 

Previously,  Mr.  Williams  was  Director  of  Operations  in  the  Office  of 
Labor  Racketeering  at  the  Department  of  Labor,  1984-86;  Supervisory  Staff 
Investigator  for  the  President's  Commission  on  Organized  Crime,  1983-84; 
Special  Agent-in-Charge,  Office  of  Labor  Racketeering,  Department  of  Labor,  in 
New  York  and  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  Supervisory  Special  Agent  in  Chicago,  1979- 
84;  Special  Agent  for  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  in  Chicago,  1975-79. 

He  was  graduated  in  1971  from  Southern  Illinois  University  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree.  He  received  a  masters  degree  in  education  in  1973 
and  an  advanced  degree  in  education  in  1975  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Born  January  7,  1947,  Mr.  Williams  resides  In  Alexandria,  VA. 
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RONALD  M.  SCROGGINS 

Ronald  M.  Scroggins  was  appointed  Controller  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  (NRC)  in  February  1982.  In  December  1991,  Mr.  Scroggins  was  also 
designated  as  the  NRC's  Deputy  Chief  Financial  Officer.  As  the  Deputy  Chief 
Financial  Officer/Controller,  Hr.  Scroggins  is  responsible  for  the  management 
of  all  accounting,  budgeting  and  other  financial  activities  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  Scroggins  first  joined  the  former  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC)  in 
March  1960  as  a  Chemical  Engineer  in  the  Division  of  Reactor  Development. 
Sin^e  that  time,  he  has  held  progressively  responsible  positions  at  the 
AEC/NRC,  including  Chief,  Systems  Engineering  Branch,  Division  of  Reactor 
Safety  Research.   In  August  1978,  he  was  appointed  Director,  Administration 
and  Resource  Control  Staff,  Office  of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Research. 

Prior  to  joining  the  AEC/NRC,  Mr.  Scroggins  served  as  a  reactor  engineer 
with  Babcock  and  Wilcox  from  July  1957  to  March  1960. 

Mr.  Scroggins  received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  chemical 
engineering  from  Wayne  State  University  in  1957. 

In  1990,  Mr.  Scroggins  received  the  Presidential  Meritorious  Rank  award. 
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U.S.  NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 
FY  1996  BUDGET  TESTIMONY 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  we  are  pleased  to 
appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's 
(NRC)  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1996.   Accoit^anying 
Commissioners  Rogers,  de  Planque,  and  myself  are  the  NRC 
Executive  Director  for  Operations  and  Chief  Financial  Officer, 
the  General  Counsel,  and  the  Inspector  General. 

As  you  )cnow,  the  safe  use  of  nuclear  materials  for  peaceful 
purposes  is  an  important  national  goal.   The  Congress  has 
entrusted  the  NRC  with  the  primary  Federal  responsibility  for 
achieving  that  goal.   The  scope  of  our  responsibility  includes 
regulation  of  commercial  nuclear  power  plants;  research,  test, 
and  training  reactors;  fuel  cycle  facilities;  medical,  academic, 
and  industrial  uses  of  nuclear  materials;  and  the  transport, 
storage,  and  disposal  of  nuclear  materials  and  wastes. 

Before  discussing  the  details  of  our  fiscal  year  1996  budget 
request,  we  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to:   1)  provide 
an  overview  of  how  NRC  has  been  reforming  its  operations 
consistent  with  the  goals  of  both  the  Administration  and 
Congress,  2)  describe  NRC's  principal  prograuns  and  our  priorities 
for  the  agency,  and  3)  explain  how  we  are  using  our  resources  to 
fulfill  our  statutory  mission. 


I  eun  pleased  to  report  that  NRC  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  over 
the  past  few  years  which  are  clearly  in  line  with  the 
Administration's  and  Congress'  objectives  to  in?)rove  efficiency 
by  reducing  unnecessary  regulatory  burden  and  improving  NRC's 
internal  processes.   We  have  recognized  that  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  our  regulatory  progrcuns  that  can  reduce  the  cost 
of  regulation  while  maintaining  protection  of  the  public  and  the 
environment.  To  that  end,  the  NRC  has  conducted  self -assessments 
as  well  as  encouraged  active  participation  by  the  public  and 
industry  as  we  pursue  regulatory  reform.   Customer  feedback  has 
been  an  important  aspect  of  evaluating  our  regulatory  progreuns. 
We  have  conducted  surveys  of  our  licensees,  held  annual 
regulatory  information  exchange  workshops,  expanded  our  use  of 
public  workshops,  and  instituted  an  enhanced  participatory 
rulemaking. 

The  NRC  has  conpleted  a  number  of  activities  to  reform  its 
operations;  a  number  of  others  are  ongoing.   I  will  highlight 
some  of  the  more  important  activities  and  refer  you  to  the  Table 
in  the  Appendix  for  a  summary  of  all  activities. 
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Iaq>rovement  to  Reactor  Regulations 

The  two  most  important  regulatory  improvements  to  streaunline 
NRC's  reactor  licensing  program  are  our  regulations  on:   1)  the 
license  renewal  process  to  help  the  nation  reap  the  full  benefit 
of  industry  investment  through  the  renewal  of  40  year  operating 
licenses  up  to  an   additional  20  years,  emd  2)  early  site  permits, 
standard  design  certification,  and  combined  construction  permits 
and  operating  licenses  for  future  nuclear  power  reactors.  The 
purpose  of  both  these  major  agency  initiatives  is  to  resolve 
safety  issues  while  providing  current  and  future  reactor 
licensees  a  streamlined  and  steOsle  licensing  process  for  making 
major  investment  decisions. 

In  the  past,  the  NRC  has  used  probabilistic  risk  assessment  (PRA) 
in  the  regulatory  process  with  caution.  As  methods  of  analysis 
have  evolved  and  become  more  standardized  and  data  bases  have 
become  more  reliable,  the  NRC  continues  to  expand  its  use  of  risk 
assessment  as  a  means  to  ens,ure  that  the  NRC  and  industry  are 
focused  on  the  most  safety  significant  issues.  We  are  relying 
substantially  on  PRA  in  revising  our  regulations;  assessing  the 
safety  importance  of  operating  reactor  events;  in  individual 
plant  examinations,  in  which  all  commercial  reactor  licensees  are 
performing  PRAs  in  order  to  identify  any  severe  accident 
vulnerabilities  needing  attention;  and  in  review  of  advanced 
reactor  designs.   Significant  progress  has  been  made  in  the  use 
of  risk  assessments  for  review  and  approval  of  both  generic  and 
individual  licensing  eimendments.   This  helps  to  expedite 
processing  of  license  eunendments  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
requirements . 

Iaq>roveinent  to  Nuclear  Material  Regulation 

In  the  regulation  of  nuclear  materials,  the  NRC  has  long  had  and 
continues  to  build  a  robust  regulatory  progreun  with  the  States. 
The  NRC,  through  its  Agreement  State  Program,  has  discontinued 
its  regulatory  authority  to  allow  twenty- nine  States  to  regulate 
byproduct,  source,  and  certain  special  nuclear  materials.   This 
program  has  been  an  outstanding  exan^le  of  Federal/State 
regulatory  cooperation. 

As  an  initial  step  in  our  evaluation  of  whether  our  radioactive 
materials  progreun  standards  and  regulations  are  focused  on 
significant  health  and  safety  issues,  the  Commission  is 
reevaluating  its  regulation  of  the  medical  use  of  byproduct 
radioactive  materials  as  specified  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
Our  objective  is  to  determine  whether  the  depth  of  NRC  regulation 
provides  a  significant  benefit  to  public  health  emd  safety. 
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la^rovenients  to  Management  of  MRC 

In  partnership  with  the  National  Treasury  Employees  Union,  we 
have  reviewed  our  organizational  structure  In  the  agency's  major 
offices,  and  Identified  ways  to  eliminate  a  layer  of  management. 
Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  combined  two  of  our  five  regional 
offices,  and  closed  the  Uranium  Recovery  Field  Office  In  Denver. 

The  NRC  has  also  been  able   to  tighten  financial  operations, 
allowing  us  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
program  financing.   For  exanqple,  we  are  providing  closer  scrutiny 
of  the  need  for  planned  projects,  and  more  expeditious  closeout 
of  completed  contracts.   Our  financial  management  efforts  have 
contributed  to  the  agency's  ability  to  propose  a  $12.7  million 
rescission  in  our  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  and  to  odssorb, 
without  regulatory  impact,  a  $20  million  reduction  to  our  FY  1995 
budget  request. 

Although  the  Commission  has  already  made  improvements  to  some  of 
its  processes,  it  has  directed  the  NRC  staff  to  examine  NRC 
functions  and  activities  systematically  to  further  in^rove 
efficiency. 

NUCLEAR  REACTORS 

I  now  would  like  to  give  you  an  overview  of  our  principal 
programs  and  priorities.   In  the  power  reactor  program  area,  the 
NRC's  focus  is  directed  at  overseeing  and  ioprovlng  the  overall 
safety  performance  of  operating  reactors  and  conducting  the 
necessary  research  to  support  these  regulatory  activities.  As 
you  luiow,  more  than  20  percent  of  the  nation's  electricity  is 
generated  by  the  107  nuclear  power  reactors  operating  in  the 
U.S.,  and  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  overall  safety 
performance,  reliability,  and  availability  for  U.S.  power 
reactors  continue  to  in^rove.   The  overall  safety  performance  is 
demonstrated  by  the  key  operational  safety  indicators  monitored 
by  the  NRC,  which  include  forced  outage  rates,  automatic  scrams 
while  critical,  and  significant  events.   In  addition,  average 
plant  operating  and  maintenance  costs  have  also  continued  to 
decrease . 

Although  overall  safety  performance  is  improving,  the  average 
U.S.  operating  reactor  is  getting  older.   Aging  affects  all 
reactor  structures,  systems,  and  components  to  varying  degrees 
and  has  the  potential  to  Increase  risk  to  public  health  and 
safety  if  its  effects  are  not  controlled.   The  challenge  is  to 
monitor,  detect,  and  mitigate  aging  degradation  through 
maintenance,  repair,  or  replacement.   Research  is  essential  to 
meet  this  challenge  to  allow  older  reactors  to  continue  in  safe 
and  economic  operation.  While  giving  priority  to  ensuring  safety 
at  operating  facilities,  the  NRC  must  also  apply  resources  to  the 
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issues  of  extending  the  license  term  for  operating  reactors  and 
certifying  new  standard  reactor  designs. 

Renewing  Operating  Licenses 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  limits  commercial  power  reactor  licenses  to 
40  years,  but  also  permits  the  renewal  of  such  licenses.   We  hive 
been  actively  putting  in  place  the  license  renewal  process  to 
help  the  nation  reap  the  full  benefit  of  industry  investment 
through  the  renewal  of  operating  licenses.  As  a  result  of  a 
workshop  and  subsequent  comment,  we  published  a  proposed  license 
renewal  rule  in  September  1994  for  public  comment.   The  staff  is 
currently  reviewing  the  comments  and  expects  to  issue  a  final 
rule  in  FY  1995.  This  rule  focuses  on  the  practices  for  managing 
potential  age-related  challenges  rather  than  on  resolution  of  the 
underlying  aging  processes.   These  practices  will  depend  heavily 
on  ongoing  plant  maintenance  programs  since  current  reactor 
safety  progreuns  are  a  key  part  of  license  renewal.   After  many 
years  of  intensive  efforts  by  the  NRC  and  the  nuclear  industry, 
no  insurmountoible  industry-wide  safety  challenges  related  to 
aging  of  nuclear  power  reactors  have  been  identified;  the 
combined  NRC  and  industry  research  progreuns  have  solved  each 
issue  that  has  arisen.   However,  since  experience  with  aging  in 
the  second  half  of  the  40-year  license  term  is  limited,  the 
effects  of  aging  on  some  plant  equipment  have  yet  to  be  fully 
determined. 

Certification  of  Standard  Designs 

The  Commission  has  supported  the  concept  of  nuclear  power  pleuit 
standardization  to  enhance  safety,  reduce  cost  to  industry,  and 
implement  licensing  reform  which  standardization  makes  possible. 
We  have  established  a  procedural  freunework  which  makes  it 
possible  to  resolve  safety  and  environmental  issues  before, 
rather  than  after,  reactors  are  built.   This  framework  provides 
for  the  issuance  of  early  site  permits,  standard  design 
certification,  and  combined  construction  permits  and  operating 
licenses  for  nuclear  power  reactors. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  issued  two  final  design 
approvals  and  are  continuing  to  make  progress  to  certify  standard 
reactor  designs.  We  expect  that  the  design  certification 
rulemaking  process  for  the  two  standard  reactor  designs  which  are 
before  the  Commission  --  the  General  Electric  Advemced  Boiling 
Water  Reactor  emd  the  Combustion  Engineering  System  80-*-  -  -  will 
be  con?>leted  in  FY  1996. 

We  also  are  reviewing  two  additional  standard  design  applications 
for  novel  light  %«iter  reactor  designs  which  employ  passive  safety 
features  and  modular  construction- -the  Westinghouse  AP600  and  the 
General  Electric  Sinplif led  Boiling  Water  Reactor  (SBWR) .   It 
should  be  noted  that  GE  has  refocused  its  SBWR  design  review  to 
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resolving  testing- related  issues,  which  will  extend  the  schedule 
for  submitting  material  to  the  NRC  for  review.   In  addition,  in 
FY  1996  the  NRC  is  prepared  to  begin  the  review  of  the  generic 
and  policy  issues  of  the  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Technology's  (AECLT)  CANDU-3  design,  as  requested  by  AECLT. 
AECLT  informed  NRC  that  it  will  eimend  its  application  for  design 
certification  of  the  CANDU-3  design  by  January  1997. 

NUCLEAR  MATERIALS  AND  NUCLEAR  WASTE 

The  NRC  is  also  responsible  for  ensuring  that  public  health  and 
safety,  worker  safety,  and  the  environment  are  adequately 
protected  when  radioactive  materials  are  used,  transported, 
stored,  or  disposed.  Although  we  continue  to  focus  on  the  safe 
use  of  radioactive  materials  by  the  approximately  7000  medical, 
academic.  Industrial,  and  commercial  users  licensed  by  the  NRC, 
we  also  are  expanding  efforts  to  improve  our  effectiveness  in  two 
other  important  areas  -  -  our  Agreement  State  program  and 
management  of  the  high-level  radioactive  waste  storage  and 
disposal  program. 

Materials 

The  initial  step  in  our  evaluation  of  whether  our  radioactive 
materials  program  standards  and  regulations  are  focused  on 
significant  health  and  safety  Issues  Involves  the  NRC's  program 
to  regulate  the  medical  uses  of  byproduct  radioactive  materials. 
Our  objective  is  to  determine  whether  the  depth  of  NRC 
regulation,  which  applies  to  only  25  percent  of  radiation  therapy 
treatments  that  occur  in  the  21  NRC  regulated  States,  provides  a 
significant  benefit  to  public  health  emd  safety.   As  it  now 
stands,  we  believe  that  the  level  of  regulatory  authority 
currently  applied  to  the  medical  use  of  byproduct  material  may 
not  be  the  best  use  of  limited  resources  since  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  comparable  degree  of  Federal  regulation  in  any 
other  area  of  medicine,  and  State  boards  already  regulate  the 
practice  of  medicine.   To  help  us  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
our  regulation  in  this  area,  we  have  drawn  on  the  expertise  and 
experience  of  our  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Medical  Uses  of 
Isotopes,  Agreement  States,  professional  organizations,  other 
regulatory  agencies,  and  the  medical  community.   We  have  also 
asked  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  an  independent 
review  of  our  regulation  of  the  medical  use  of  byproduct 
material.   The  C<xnmission  will  be  briefed  on  the  preliminary 
results  of  the  Academy's  review  in  March  and  expects  their  final 
report  to  be  issued  in  early  1996.  We  intend  to  consider  the 
findings  of  this  report  as  we  evaluate  possible  changes  to  our 
program  for  regulating  the  medical  use  of  byproduct  material, 
which  may  Include  working  with  Congress  to  make  legislative 
changes . 
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We  are  pleased  with  the  progress  made  in  in^roving  the  interface 
between  NRC  and  the  Agreement  States.  Working  closely  with  the 
States,  licensees,  and  citizens  groups,  we  are  developing  a 
policy  statement  on  Agreement  State  Adequacy  and  Con^>atibility 
with  the  NRC  regulatory  programs.  We  also  developed  a  pilot 
program,  in  consultation  with  the  Agreement  States,  for  the  use 
of  common  performance  indicators  to  evaluate  both  the  Agreement 
States  and  the  NRC  materials  progrsuns.  These  indicators  will 
provide  NRC  and  Agreement  State  management  with  a  more  systematic 
and  integrated  approach  for  evaluating  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  their  nuclear  material  licensing  and  inspection 
programs.  We  are  currently  evaluating  the  results  of  the  pilot 
program  and  expect  to  implement  the  prograun  in  FY  1996. 

The  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  conferred  new  responsibilities  on 
the  NRC  to  oversee  the  operations  of  the  U.S.  Enrichment 
Corporation  (USEC) .  We  issued  the  final  regulations  for 
certification  of  these  uranium  enrichment  facilities  in  September 
1994.   USEC's  application  is  expected  in  April  1995,  and  we  will 
assume  regulatory  oversight  after  conpletion  of  the  first  annual 
certification  in  October  1995.  As  part  of  our  regulatory 
oversight,  we  now  have  two  resident  inspectors  on  site  at  each  of 
the  two  uranium  enrichment  facilities. 

Nuclear  Waste  Disposal 

In  the  area  of  nuclear  waste  disposal,  the  NRC  is  responsible  for 
providing  the  regulatory  framework  that  will  assist  the  States  to 
develop  progrsuns  for  disposal  of  low- level  radioactive  waste, 
licensing  the  disposal  of  uranium  mill  tailings,  and  licensing  a 
high-level  radioactive  waste  geologic  repository.   In  the  area  of 
high-level  waste,  we  have  been  participating  in  a  wide  range  of 
activities  including  public  meetings;  meetings  with  State  and 
local  government  representatives;  and  reviewing  site 
characterization  plans,  site  selection  criteria,  conceptual 
designs,  euid  quality  assurance  plans.  Actions  related  to  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  disposal  include  developing  a  management 
plan  that  addresses  the  recently  inplemented  changes  in  DOB's 
program  to  characterize,  determine  site  suitability,  and  license 
a  geologic  repository  at  Yucca  Mountain,  Nevada.  We  are  also 
placing  priority  on  the  multi-purpose  canister  storage  amd 
trsmsportation  reviews  that  are  central  to  DOB's  solution  for 
spent  fuel  storage,  transport,  and  disposal. 

Cleaning  Vp   Contaminated  Sites 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  in  resolving  the  technical  emd 
regulatory  obstacles  in  the  decommissioning  program.  Of 
particular  note  is  NRC's  proposed  rule  on  radiological  criteria 
for  decommissioning,  which  estcUolishes  a  predicteQ>le  and 
reasonaible  regulatory  framework  for  decommissioning  while 
ensuring  protection  of  the  public  and  the  environment.  This  rule 
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was  developed  through  a  public  participation  process 
unprecedented  for  the  NRC.  Through  this  enhanced  participatory 
rulemaking  process,  we  encouraged  a  wide  range  of  interested 
parties  to  discuss  their  views  on  the  issues  associated  with 
radiological  decommissioning  criteria  and  as  a  result  were  able 
to  develop  a  much  stronger  and  more  effective  rule.   We  expect  to 
publish  the  final  rule  in  FY  1996  along  with  supporting 
regulatory  guidance  to  be  used  on  a  trial  basis. 

We  also  have  successfully  removed  five  of  the  sites  included  in 
the  site  decommissioning  management  plan  (SDMP) .   Of  these  five 
sites,  three  were  successfully  remediated  in  FY  1994.   Of  the 
three  sites  remediated  in  FY  1994,  two  sites  have  been  released 
for  unrestricted  use  and  one  site  was  transferred  to  DOE.   The 
SDMP  currently  includes  52  sites  with  four  additional  sites 
expected  to  be  removed  by  June  1995.   Our  efforts  to  screen  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  sites  whose  licenses  were  previously 
terminated  and  which  might  not  have  been  adequately  remediated 
prior  to  release  years  ago  continues,  and  we  expect  that 
additional  sites  will  be  added  to  the  SDMP  j'-'ogram. 

RESEARCH 

The  NRC  has  in  place  a  research  progrgim  dealing  with  a  number  of 
issues  to  ensure  that  the  safety  of  operating  reactors  and  other 
NRC- regulated  activities  is  maintained.   The  primary  purpose  of 
perfoirming  regulatory  research  is  to  develop  and  provide  the 
Commission  and  its  staff  with  sound  technical  bases  for 
regulatory  decisions  on  the  safe  operation  of  licensed  nuclear 
reactors  and  facilities.   Research  emphasis  will  be  required  in 
the  coming  years  particularly  in  the  following  five  areas: 

(1)  Reactor  aging  research  is  being  conducted  to  support  staff 
decisions  and  evaluations  of  issues  related  to  operating 
nuclear  power  plants,  license  renewal,  and  future  plant 
designs.   Exsunples  of  the  results  of  this  research  include 
rules  and  regulatory  guides  related  to  pressure  vessel 
integrity,  design  and  maintenance  of  motor  operated  valves, 
and  the  effects  of  temperature  and  radiation  on  electrical 
cables.  Without  this  work  license  renewal  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

(2)  Research  in  certain  aspects  of  human  factors  is  an 
increasingly  important  element  contributing  to  operational 
safety.   Experience  has  shown  that  most  safety- related 
events  reported  at  nuclear  facilities  involve  human 
performance.   To  reduce  human  errors  and  thereby  reduce  the 
risk  to  the  public,  the  NRC  is  developing  methods  to 
quantify  the  effects  of  instrumentation  and  control  system 
displays  on  human  performance,  analyze  ways  to  improve 
operator  performance,  and  integrate  human  factors  into 
probabilistic  risk  assessments. 
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(3)  Research  is  being  performed  to  Improve  our  probabilistic 
rislc  assessment  models  and  risk-based  analysis  techniques. 
Our  objective  is  to  focus  regulatory  attention  on  those 
areas  most  important  to  risk  by  identifying  not  only  the 
methods  to  control  risk  more  effectively,  but  also  those 
requirements  already  in  place  which  are  ineffective  or 
impose  an  undue  burden  on  the  regulated  community  without  a 
commensurate  reduction  in  risk. 

(4)  Research  is  needed  to  support  NRC  staff  in  certifying  the 
advanced  light-water  reactors  such  as  General  Electric 's 
SBWR  and  Westinghouse's  AP600  which  offer  new  passive  safety 
features . 

(5)  The  high-level  waste  research  program  develops  methods  and 
data,  independent  of  DOB,  to  assess  the  completeness  and 
sufficiency  of  the  ongoing  site  characterization  and  design 
development  work  being  conducted  at  Yucca  Mountain,  and 
ultimately  to  review  DOE's  demonstration  of  compliance  with 
10  CFR  Part  60  and  the  EPA  high-level  waste  standard.   In 
addition,  efforts  are  underway  to  esteiblish  the  technical 
basis  for  revising  and  implementing  the  decommissioning 
regulations  applicsUole  to  nuclear  power  plants  and  a  variety 
of  other  license  facilities. 

INTERNATIONAL  SAFETY  ASSISTANCE 

In  the  area  of  international  nuclear  safety,  we  are  continuing 
our  participation  in  a  number  of  safeguards,  waste  management, 
and  environmental  protection  activities.   We  have  been  actively 
Involved  in  the  past  few  years  in  assisting  nuclear  safety 
initiatives  in  Russia,  Ukraine,  smd  other  Central  euid  Eastern 
European  countries.  We  are  also  continuing  a  variety  of 
cooperative  activities  with  our  Western  allies  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  to  foster  the  exchange 
of  nuclear  safety- related  information  through  on- going  dialogue 
and  joint  research  projects  of  mutual  interest  and  benefit. 
Furthermore,  as  several  Asian  countries  expand  their  electric 
energy  sectors,  we  have  begun  nuclear  safety  dialogues  to  provide 
safety  information  and  training  for  regulatory  personnel  in 
countries  using  or  contemplating  the  use  of  U.S.  nuclear 
technology.   Our  purpose  in  offering  assistance  is  to  ensure 
development  of  a  strong  and  Independent  effective  regulatory 
environment  similar  to  what  we  have  here  in  the  United  States. 
We  believe  this  effort  is  in^ortant  and  that  countries  have  found 
NRC* 8  assistamce  valuaLble;  however,  a  serious  question  of  who 
should  pay  for  these  NRC  activities  arises. 

LICENSE  FEES 

We  have  continued  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  (OBRA-90)  to  recover  approximately  100 
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percent  of  the  new  budget  authority,  less  the  eunount  appropriated 
from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund.   For  fiscal  year  1994,  we  recovered 
97  percent  of  the  budget  through  fees.   As  a  result,  the  NRC  is 
not  a  net  contributor  to  the  deficit. 

In  response  to  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  the  NRC  reviewed 
its  policy  for  assessment  of  annual  charges  under  OBRA-90  and  the 
need  for  changes  to  this  policy,  and  submitted  a  report  on  the 
fee  policy  review  to  Congress  on  February  23,  1994.   The  report 
concluded  that  if  major  concerns  aibout  fairness  and  equity  are  to 
be  adequately  addressed,  OBRA-90  should  be  modified  to  change  the 
100  percent  recovery  requirement  deleting  from  the  fee  base  the 
cost  of  selected  activities  that  eunount  to  approximately  10 
percent  of  the  present  budget,  including  certain  international 
activities,  oversight  and  support  to  the  Agreement  State  program, 
and  the  fee  exemptions  for  Federal  agencies,  for  nonprofit 
educational  institutions,  and  for  small  entities. 

In  the  absence  of  a  legislative  change  to  the  obligation  to 
recover  approximately  100  percent  of  our  budget  in  fees,  the 
Commission,  to  the  extent  possible  within  its  authority,  is 
attempting  to  address  the  fairness  concerns  noted  in  this  report. 
For  instance,  the  Commission  will  propose  changes  in  the  1995  fee 
rule  to  address  concerns  about  stability  of  fee  rates  and  more 
equitable  distribution  of  costs  which  cannot  be  allocated 
directly  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  services.   In  addition,  the 
Commission  has  decided  to  start  in  FY  1997  to  shift  certain  work 
which  we  have  traditionally  done  for  other  Federal  agencies  to  a 
reimburseible  basis.  The  cost  of  such  work  in  fiscal  year  1994 
was  approximately  $800,000. 

We  are  pleased  that  as  a  result  of  being  a  fee  recovereible 
agency,  the  NRC's  budget  has  been  reviewed  on  its  own  merits  and 
has  been  excluded  from  government -wide  reductions.   As  indicated 
in  the  President's  budget,  we  will  be  proposing  an  extension  of 
user  fee  authority  through  fiscal  year  2000. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET 

Our  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  is  $525.8  million.   This  is 
essentially  a  budget  held  at  the  FY  1995  level,  and  is  3  percent 
less  than  inflation. 

The  details  of  our  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1996  have  been 
provided  to  your  Subcommittee.   That  request  is  summarized  in  a 
chart  as  an  Appendix  to  this  testimony.   The  attached  chart 
summarizes  our  budget  request  in  terms  of  NRC's  principal  progreun 
objectives  and  illustrates  changes  to  our  program  rec[uirements. 

With  this  request,  we  have  increased  resources  for 
decommissioning,  continued  funding  of  our  responsibilities  for 
regulating  the  United  States  Enrichment  Corporation's  facilities, 
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made  essential  improvements  in  regulating  the  use  of  radioactive 
materials,  and  reduced  current  operations  and  reactor  research 
without  compromising  our  safety  responsibilities.   Increases  in 
the  decommissioning  progreun  will  be  used  to  evaluate  the  clean-up 
of  the  materials  and  fuel  facilities  sites  in  the  site 
decommissioning  management  plan,  and  to  screen  terminated 
licenses  for  additional  sites.   We  are  also  continuing  to  assess 
opportunities  to  tighten  financial  operations  further  while 
ensuring  that  our  vital  health  and  safety  mission  is  not 
con^romised . 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  the  NRC  is  committed  to  meeting  its 
responsibilities  for  the  safety  of  today's  operating  reactors  and 
other  NRC- licensed  activities.   At  the  same  time  we  have  been 
aible  to  undertake  additional  responsibilities  and  invest  in  those 
programs  which  affect  the  future  --  streaunlining  the  regulatory 
process,  renewing  reactor  licenses,  regulating  standard  reactor 
designs,  and  managing  waste  disposal,  while  reducing  our  budget 
in  real  terms.   We  firmly  believe  that  any  further  reductions  to 
our  budget  request  could  have  a  significant  impact  on  our  adsility 
to  ensure  public  health  and  safety.  We  will  continue  to  do  all 
of  this  in  an  open  manner  that  facilitates  public  understanding 
of  our  regulatory  process. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  support  for  NRC's  programs  which  you 
have  afforded  us  in  the  past;  we  hope  to  continue  to  benefit  frcsn 
this  support.   In  the  Commission's  view,  these  programs  are 
necessary  to  ensure  effective  regulation  of  an  industry  which 
touches  virtually  every  facet  of  American  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement.   My  fellow 
Commissioners  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that 
you  and  the  Subcommittee  may  have. 
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REFORMING  NRC  OPERATIONS  -  COMPLETED  AND  ONGOING  ACTIONS 


COMPLEIED  ACTIONS 


ONGOING  ACnONS 


Improvements  to  Reactor  RcgnlatxM 


Regulations  for  reactor  licensing:  Proposed 
license  renewal  rule;  Hnal  Rule  on  early  site 
permit,  standard  design  certification,  and 
combined  construction  permits  and  operating 
licenses 


Final  license  renewal  rule;  Implementation  of 
applications 


'Marginal  to  Safety*  Initiative:  Process  in  place 
to  identify,  review  and  revise  regulations  that 
provide  only  marginal  safety  benefit  yet  impose 
significant  costs 

Goal:  to  eliminate  the  regulation  altogether,  or 
to  revise  the  regulation  to  eliminate 
prescriptiveness  and  incorporate  risk-based  and 
performance  oriented  concepts 

Identified  a  number  of  regulations. 

During  FY  93  and  94  nearly  60%  of  our  final 
rules  involved  reduction  of  burden  or  added 
flexibility  for  licensees  such  as  elimination  of 
reporting  requirements  and  reduction  on  testing 
and  surveillance  requirements. 

Example:   proposed  revision  to  containment 
leakage  testing  regulations  in  which  use  of  risk 
analysis  is  used  as  a  means  for  justifying 
extension  of  the  containment  leak  rate  test  for 
an  industry-wide  savings  of  an  estimated  $4S00 
to  $800M  during  the  lifetime  of  the  facilities. 


Incorporating  risk-based  and  performance 
oriented  concepts  into  specific  regulations 

In  FY  95-96  we  anticipate  approximately  50%  of 
our  proposed  rules  will  involve  reduction  of 
burden  or  added  flexibility  for  licensees. 
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REFORMING  NRC  OPERATIONS  -  COMPLETED  AND  ONGOING  ACTIONS  | 

COMPLETED  ACTIONS 

ONGOING  ACnONS                       ' 

Use  of  probabilistic  risk  assessment  (PRA) 
techniques  in  development  and  revision  of 
regulations,  operational  event  assessments,  the 
individual  plant  examination  program,  in  which 
all  commercial  reactor  licensees  are  performing 
PRAs  in  order  to  identify  any  severe  accident 
vulnerabilities  needing  attention;  review  of 
advance  reactor  designs,  and  expedited 
processing  of  license  amendments  that  eliminate 
unnecessary  requirements 

This  use  of  risk  assessment  has  focused 
licensees'  and  applicants'  attention  on 
evaluating  and  correcting  the  signiHcant 
adverse  conditions  that  are  identified  and 
allowed  NRC  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
requirements. 

Policies  and  regulations  that  are  risk-based  and 
performance  oriented: 

Safety  Goals  Policy  Statement 

Backfit  Rule 

Severe  Reactor  Accident  Policy 

Statement 

Anticipated  Transient  Without  Scram 

Rule 

Station  Blackout  Rule 

License  Renewal  Rule 

Hlgh-Level  and  Low-Level  Waste 

Regulations 

Enhancing  and  expanding  use  of  PRA  to 
improve  regulatory  decisions 

Regulatory  Review  Group  reexamination  of 
regulations,  processes,  programs,  and  practices 

IdentiHcation  of  key  areas  in  which  substantive 
burden  could  be  reduced  for  licensees,  staff,  or 
both,  without  adversely  impacting  safety  at 
operating  plants:  enhancing  and  expanding  the 
uses  of  PRAs  to  improve  the  regulation  of 
operating  reactors,  revising  existing  quality 
assurance  program  guidance  to  encourage  a 
graded  approach,  and  revising  existing 
prescriptive  regulation  in  security  and  fire 
protection  to  be  more  performance-based 

Regulatoi7  Review  Group  implementation  of 
recommendations 
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REFORMING  NRC  OPERATIONS  -  COMPLETED  AND  ONGOING  ACTIONS  | 

ONGOING  ACTIONS 

Systematic  Assessment  of  Licensee  Performance 
process  (SALP)  changes 

Improves  NRCs  abiUty  to  communicate  the 
results  of  assessments  to  the  licensees  and 
public,  allows  NRC  to  vary  regulatory  attention 
to  plants  based  on  performance  rather  than 
uniform  focus  across  all  plants,  reduces  the 
burden  on  superior  performers  by  improving 

between  SALP  assessments 

Continuing  to  assess  and  a4just.  as 
appropriate,  NRCs  approach  to  plant 
evaluation 

Technical  SpeciHcation  Improvement  Program 
eliminates  unnecessary  license  constraints, 
thereby  substantially  reducing  the  regulatory 
burden  on  licensees. 

Standard  technical  specifications  approved  by 
NRC  and  available  for  adoption  by  licensees 

specifications  completed  -  savings  for  completed 
conversions  estimated  to  be  between  $1S0K  to 
$IM  per  unit  per  year 

Une  item  improvement  provision  exists  whereby 
a  licensee  may  request  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
standard  technical  specification  be  implemented 

Conversions  of  standard  technical  specifications 
Line  item  improvements 

Cost  beneficial  licensing  actions  process  for 

Approved  49  licensee  requests  for  cost-beneficial 
licensing  actions  resulting  in  an  industry 
lifetime  savings  of  approximately  $277  miUion 

Continue  to  review  and  approve  cost  beneficial 
licensing  actions  as  requested 
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REFORMING  NRC  OPERATIONS  -  COMPLETED  AND  ONGOING  ACTIONS  1 

COMPLETED  ACTIONS                     |                       ONGOING  ACTIONS                       ' 

ImprovemenU  to  Nuclear  Materials  Resnlation                                                                                     | 

Agreement  States  Program:  NRC  discontinued 
its  regulatory  authority  to  allow  29  States  to 
regulate  byproduct,  source,  and  certain  special 
nuclear  materials 

Include  additional  States 

Continue  to  build  robust  regulatoi>  program 
with  States: 

Agreement  State  Compatibility  Policy  Statement 
program 

Reevaluation  of  the  medical  use  of  Atomic 
Energy  Act  materials 

Business  Process  Reengineering  being  applied 
to  materials  licensing  process 

Goal:  establish  more  efTicient  and  potentiaUy 
automation  assisted  processing  of  materials 
license  and  amendment  requests 

Systematic  evaluation  of  regulations  in 
materials  and  waste  for  health  and  safety  focus 
and  consistent  level  of  protection  is  specified 
program-wide 

Elimination  of  duplicative  EPA/NRC 
Regulations 

EPA  rescinded  air  emission  standards  from 
commercial  mill  tailings  disposal  facilities,  and 
NRC  and  EPA  developed  groundwater 
protection  standards  at  inactive  uranium  mill 
tailings  sites  and  agreed  on  an  approach  to 
resolve  the  need  for  independent  and 
duplicative  EPA  reviews  of  ground  water 
protection  actions  that  are  already  being 
reviewed  and  approved  by  NRC. 

EPA/NRC  cooperation  to  eliminate  duplicative 
regulation 

EPA  and  NRC  discussing  further  actions  to 
allow  rescission  of  air  emissions  standards  for 
other  nuclear  facilities 
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REFORNONG  NRC  OPERATIONS  -  COMPLETED  AND  ONGOING  ACTIONS 


COMPLETED  ACTIONS 


ONGOING  ACTIONS 


Improvement  to  Management  of  NRC 


Labor  Management  Partnership  Committee 
formation 

M^or  Program  Office  Reorganizations 

Number  of  supervisors  and  managers  reduced 
by  21%  from  702  in  September  1993  to  554  in 
January  1995 

Supervisor/manager  to  employee  ratio  reduced 
from  1:4  to  1:5 

Consolidations  of  Regions  IV  and  V  saves  over 
$9M  over  the  next  5  years 

Closed  Uranium  Field  Recovery  Office  saves 
about  $450K  annually 


Regional  OfHce  reorganizations 


Planned  reorganizations  will  ....^ 

supervisor/manager  to  employee  ratio  through 
the  end  of  FY  1999 


Procurement  Process  Reinvention 


Financial  Management  Process  improvements 
contributed  to  NRC's  ability  to  propose  $12.7M 
rescission  in  FY  94  appropriation  and  to 
absorb,  without  regulatoiy  impact,  a  $20M 
reduction  to  FY  95  budget  request 


Systematic  examination  of  NRC  functions  and 
activities  that  are  most  staff  intensive  and 
agency  processes  and  procedures  most 
frequently  used  to  reach  regulatory  decisions 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  the  function 
or  process  is  needed  and  whether  it  could  be 
accomplished  more  efficiently 


Established  a  review  team  for  reassessment  of 
the  NRC's  program  for  protecting  allegers 
against  retaliation 

Adopted  and  implemented  some  of  the 
recommendations  including  issuance  of  Policy 
Statement  on  Freedom  of  Nuclear  Employees  to 
Raise  Safety  and  Compliance  Concerns  Without 
Fear  of  Retaliation 


Comprehensive  review  of  Enforcement  Program 


Launched  agency-wide  public  responsiveness 
initiatives 


Developed  public  responsiveness  improvement 


Making  public  responsiveness  improvement 
plans  available  to  the  public  for  comment 


Implementation 


^  plans 
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I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  you  our  fiscal  year  (FY)  1996  budget  request  for  the  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  (OIG)  of  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC).  The  NRC  is  a 
regulatory  agency,  whose  mission  is  to  ensure  that  civilian  uses  of  nuclear  materials  in  the 
United  States  are  carried  out  in  a  way  that  adequately  protects  public  health  and  safety,  the 
environment,  and  national  security. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  OIG  in  accordance  with  the  Inspector  General  Act 
Amendments  of  1988,  our  primary  mission  is  to  assist  the  NRC  in  operating  more  effectively 
and  efficiently  by  identifying  ways  to  improve  the  agency's  programs  and  operations  through 
the  prevention  and  detection  of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse.   The  OIG  also  assesses  and  reports 
on  NRC's  efforts  to  ensure  that  its  safety-related  programs  are  operating  effectively.   During 
FY  1996,  our  office  will  continue  to  assist  the  NRC  by  evaluating  agency  programs  and 
investigating  potential  wrongdoing.   We  will  also  continue  our  proactive  role  by  providing 
reviews  and  comments  on  proposed  legislation,  regulations,  regulatory  policies,  and 
directives. 

To  accomplish  this  mission,  I  am  requesting  $5.5  million  dollars,  and  44  Full-Time 
Equivalents.   This  represents  a  $420,000  increase  over  my  request  last  fiscal  year.   The 
iiKreased  funding  is  for  salaries  and  benefits  adjustments,  cost-of-living  increases,  and 
contract  costs  relating  to  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act. 

In  fulfilling  OIG's  statutory  mission  during  the  past  year,  our  office  reviewed  agency 
programs,  conducted  investigations  and  management  focus  training,  and  reviewed  many 
legislative  and  regulatory  proposals.   Some  of  our  most  significant  woiic  occurred  in  the 
nuclear  reactor  safety,  enforcement,  and  research  programs.   We  issued  21  audit  reports  and 
reviewed  or  commented  upon  over  1,000  proposed  legislative  changes,  regulations, 
directives,  papers,  and  other  regulatory  or  policy  documents.   We  received  420  allegations  of 
wrongdoing,  which  resulted  in  93  cases  being  opened  for  investigation.   Last  year,  we  also 
closed  89  investigations.   We  project  that  our  FY  1995  audit,  investigative,  and  regulatory 
review  levels  will  be  similar  to  FY  1994. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  specific  work  being  undertaken  in  each  of  our  three  principal 
program  areas  -  audits,  investigations,  and  regulatory  review. 

During  FY  1994,  our  audit  staff  focused  primarily  on  performance  and  financial  audits,  as 
well  as  on  special  evaluations.   Performance  audits  seek  ways  to  improve  NRC's  managerial 
responsibilities  for  overseeing  the  programmatic  and  administrative  functions  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  agency's  mission.   OIG's  fmancial  audits  review  NRC's  internal  control 
systems,  transaction  processing,  and  financial  systems.   Special  evaluations  can  be  defined  as 
accelerated  fact-gathering  efforts,  narrow  in  scope,  that  focus  on  recognized  problems  or 
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The  NRC  is  relatively  unique  among  Federal  agencies  because  the  Onmibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  requires  the  NRC  to  recover  approximately  100  percent  of  its 
budget  authority  dirough  the  collection  of  fees.  Therefore,  the  agency  must  employ  sound 
financial  practices  to  fully  comply  with  its  legislative  mandates.   Our  financial  audits  assist 
the  agency  in  meeting  these  objectives. 

To  plan  and  conduct  the  activities  of  our  audit  program,  we  solicit  the  views  of  agency 
managers,  the  Congress,  private  industry,  and  the  public.  This  approach  ensures  that  the 
most  significant  issues  are  audited.   It  also  fosters  a  high  degree  of  managerial  cooperation 
and  agreement,  which  results  in  timely  actions  to  improve  the  agency's  operations.   OIG 
concentrated  its  efforts  during  the  past  year  on  three  major  areas  of  NRC  management: 
(1)  improving  programs  for  ensuring  safety;  (2)  identifying  opportunities  for  streamlining  and 
achieving  economies;  and,  (3)  continuing  enhancements  of  financial  management  and 
administrative  functions. 

During  FY  1994,  we  issued  19  audit  reports  that  conbibuted  in  a  variety  of  ways  to 
improving  the  agency's  operations.   Four  recentiy  issued  reports  focused  q>ecifically  on  the 
key  agency  programs  for  ensuring  safety.   Three  of  our  reports  addressed  agency  policies 
regarding  conunercial  nuclear  power  reacton,  while  the  remaining  report  addressed  the 
agency's  policy  for  aUowing  the  public  to  petition  the  Commission  to  take  certain  regulatory 
actions  against  licensees. 

In  the  first  report,  we  discussed  revisions  to  NRC's  enforcement  policy,  which  allows  the 
staff  to  choose  not  to  enforce  an  applicable  technical  specification  or  license  condition  under 
certain  circumstances.   The  policy  allows  the  agency  to  take  no  enforcement  action  against  a 
licensee  when  NRC  staff  is  clearly  satisfied  that  the  action  requested  by  the  licensee  is 
tenqwrary,  nonrecurring,  and  involves  minimal  or  no  safety  impact.   Although  our  audit 
found  that  the  agency  was  complying  with  the  policy,  OIG  identified  several  opportunities, 
with  which  the  agency  concurred,  to  improve  the  administration  of  the  program  and  further 
strengthen  program  management. 

We  also  issued  a  programmatic  report  that  assessed  NRC's  revision  to  its  policy  and 
procedures  for  decommissioning  prematurely  shutdown  nuclear  power  plants.   OIG  found 
that  the  staff  implemented  a  new  policy  in  accordance  with  the  Commission's  criteria.  Under 
the  new  policy,  prematurely  shutdown  plants  can  remove  major  components  prior  to  ^iproval 
of  their  decommissioning  plan.  This  represents  a  significant  change  in  NRC  policy  that  is 
currently  being  challenged  in  the  courts. 

The  third  report  concerned  NRC's  process  for  regulating  paru  used  in  nuclear  power  plants. 
OIG's  audit  found  that  the  agency  changed  its  inspection  policy  for  inspecting  utilities 
programs  for  approving  coounercial-grade  parts  used  in  nuclear  power  plant  safety  systems. 
NRC  changed  fit>m  a  prograomutic  evahjation  to  a  performance-based,  reactive-type 
inspection,  however,  the  agency  had  not  documented  and  supported  this  decision.  OIG 
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recommended,  and  the  agency  agreed,  that  the  NRC  should  document  the  basis  for  the 
change  and  then  inform  the  Congress. 

OIG's  fourth  audit  report  addressed  NRC's  recent  revisions  to  its  policy  that  allows  any 
individual  to  file  a  petition  to  request  that  the  Commission  institute  a  proceeding  to  modify, 
suspend,  or  revoke  a  license,  or  to  take  any  other  action  that  may  be  proper.   OIG's  audit 
found  that  although  the  revisions  did  enhance  the  process,  further  clarifications  were  needed 
to  ensure  that  petitioners  understood  the  policy  and  had  other  means  through  which  to 
communicate  with  the  Commission.  The  agency  agreed  with  OIG's  recommendations  to 
better  inform  the  public  of  the  intent  and  administration  of  the  process. 

In  the  area  of  streamlining  and  economy,  OIG's  audit  of  NRC's  research  program  resulted  in 
improvements  to  the  management  process.   Our  audit  concentrated  on  how  the  many  projects 
that  make  up  the  research  program  are  integrated  and  coordinated  between  the  staff  that 
applies  the  research  to  support  the  agency's  regulatory  mission  and  the  staff  that  oversees  the 
development  of  the  research  program.   OIG's  efforts  in  this  area  resulted  in  improvements 
needed  in  the  management  process  for  ensuring  that  NRC's  research  program  meets  the 
regulatory  needs  of  the  agency. 

OIG's  efforts  in  the  area  of  financial  management  continue  to  ensure  that  the  agency 
complies  with  Federal  statutes  and  guidance  and  that  the  agency's  system  of  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  controls  are  implemented  and  effective.   OIG's  review  of  the 
agency's  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
imlicates  continuous  financial  management  improvement. 

In  another  equally  important  area,  the  agency  is  making  continuous  progress  and 
improvements  to  its  financial  management  systems,  which  form  the  basis  for  the  preparation 
of  annual  fuiancial  statements,  as  required  by  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act.   Because  of 
this  cooperative  effort,  NRC  was  one  of  the  few  agencies  that  produced  an  audited  fuiancial 
statement  on  time. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  our  investigative  program.   The  OIG  investigative  program  is 
responsible  for  conducting  investigations  and  special-event  inquiries.   We  investigate 
violations  of  law  or  misconduct  by  NRC  employees  and  contractors,  and  allegations  of 
irregularities  or  abuse  involving  agency  programs  and  operations.   Special-event  inquiries 
examine  the  cause  of  critical  events,  rather  dian  individual  misconduct. 

During  this  past  year,  our  investigative  staff  also  made  some  significant  contributions  to  the 
agency's  programs  and  operations.   For  example,  our  woric  on  the  Thermo-Lag  fire-barrier 
material  continues  to  be  highly  significant.  Thermo-Lag  is  used  in  most  nuclear  plants  to 
protect  safety  and  emergency  shutdown  electrical  circuits  from  fire.     As  reported  previously, 
our  inspection  determined  that  the  NRC  staff  did  not  conduct  an  adequate  review  of  fire 
endurance  concerning  the  ability  of  Thermo-Lag. 
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In  April  1994.  Industrial  Testing  Laboratories,  Inc.  (ITL)  and  its  President  pleaded  guilty  in 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Baltimore,  Maryland  to  five  counts  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  making 
of  false  statements  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  NRC.   Thermal  Science  Incorporated  (TSI), 
the  manufacturer  of  Thermo-Lag,  used  ITL  to  witness  the  tests  that  were  used  to  demonstrate 
to  the  NRC  that  Thermo-Lag  met  10  CFR  Part  SO  requirements. 

In  September  1994,  a  special  Federal  grand  jury  returned  a  seven-count  indictment  against 
TSI  and  its  President.   The  charges  included  conspiracy,  false  statements,  and  Atomic 
Energy  Act  violations  in  connection  with  the  sale  to  nuclear  utilities  of  more  than  $58  million 
of  Thermo-Lag  that  was  subsequently  installed  in  over  70  nuclear  power  plants. 

Another  OIG  investigation  involved  allegations  that  members  of  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
Commission  were  abusing  the  NRC's  expense  reimbursement  process.   OIG  conducted 
investigations  into  questionable  claims  submitted  by  two  members.   We  determined  that  one 
member  submitted  claims  in  excess  of  $34,000  for  the  cost  of  secretarial  services  provided 
by  his  spouse.   Under  the  false  claims  statutes,  we  investigated  an  allegation  that  a  second 
committee  member  was  improperly  reimbursed  for  office  rental  expenses  and  for  the  cost  of 
secretarial  services  provided  by  his  spouse.   The  second  member  resigned  as  a  result  of  the 
investigation  and  the  matter  is  currently  under  review  by  the  Public  Integrity  Section  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Another  investigation  was  opened  to  address  allegations  that  two  NRC  employees  abused  the 
payroll  system  by  receiving  payment  for  overtime  that  was  not  worked.   OIG  determined  that 
the  two  employees  received  payments  in  excess  of  $135,000  for  fraudulent  overtime  claims. 
This  theft  was  accomplished  by  adding  hours  to  timecards  after  they  were  signed  by  a 
manager,  or  by  forging  the  signature  of  an  overtime  certifying  and  approving  official.   This 
matter  is  currently  under  review  by  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

At  the  request  of  the  NRC  Chairman,  we  conducted  a  separate  review  to  provide  the 
Commission  with  an  understanding  as  to  why  various  NRC  managers  failed  to  detect  the 
overtime  fraud.   OIG  determined  that  some  of  the  managers  were  not  aware  of  security 
measures  in  the  payroll  system  designed  to  prevent  fraud:  whereas,  others  did  not  fully 
understand  their  responsibilities  with  respect  to  recording  and  verifying  time  and  attendance. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  the  results  of  our  legislative  and  regulatory  review  initiatives. 
During  1994,  the  OIG  continued  to  enhance  its  regulatory  review  program.    For  example,  we 
reviewed  over  a  dozen  bills  introduced  by  Congress,  50  proposed  regulations,  320 
Commission  papers,  and  numerous  management  directives  and  other  regulatory  or  policy 
documents  originating  within  NRC.   This  work  resulted  in  a  variety  of  substantive  and 
procedural  recommendations  to  NRC  management. 

In  March  1994,  the  OIG  commented  on  proposed  amendments  to  NRC  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  release  of  patients  from  medical  facilities  who  have  been  administered  radioactive 
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material.   The  proposed  change  in  the  regulation  would,  in  some  cases,  permit  the  release  of 
a  patient  who  previously  was  required  to  remain  hospitalized  because  of  radioactivity. 

Our  concern  with  the  staffs  proposal  included  the  credibility  of  the  staffs  analysis  and  the 
validity  of  information  based  on  public  comments  from  biased  sources.   The  medical 
community  was  in  favor  of  the  amendment  because  it  would  reduce  potential  radiation 
exposure  to  medical  personnel,  as  well  as  free  hospital  beds  for  other  treatments.   The 
alternative,  increased  radiation  exposure  to  individuals  outside  medical  facilities,  was  not 
fully  examined.   While  the  proposed  change  to  NRC  regulations  might  not  significantly  affect 
health  and  safety,  the  staffs  recommendation  and  analysis  could  have  been  more  thoroughly 
supported.   In  response  to  our  comments,  the  NRC  staff  provided  both  OIG  and  the 
Commission  with  clarifying  information. 

We  also  commented  on  the  directive  entitled,  "NRC  Medical  Event  Assessment  Program." 
The  OIG  recommended  changes  to  ensure  that  decisions  were  made  at  the  appropriate  level. 
In  addition,  we  recommended  clarifying  ambiguous  language  that  addressed  the 
Government's  acceptance  of  liabilify  pertaining  to  negligent  acts  of  medical  consultants. 

The  OIG  also  commented  on  the  small  and  disadvantaged  businesses  (SDB)  draft  directive. 
To  increase  SDB  contract  opportunities,  the  agency  recommended  dividing  acquisitions  into 
several  parts.   We  noted  that  the  policy  language  could  inadvertently  support  (be 
inappropriate  splitting  of  contract  requirements.   To  remedy  this,  we  suggested  additional 
language  to  clarify  appropriate  methods  for  dividing  requirements.   In  response  to  our 
comments  and  remarkis  from  the  Office  of  General  Counsel,  the  directive  was  revised  and 
published  with  clearer  defmitions. 

My  office  also  provided  significant  input  to  the  agency  during  the  drafting  process  of  its 
brochure  on  Sexual  Harassment.   Our  comments  focussed  on  issues  involving  confidentiality 
in  processing  complaints,  particularly  with  regard  to  cases  referred  to  the  Inspector  General. 
In  addition,  we  provided  the  agency  with  substantive  information  on  alternative  disputes 
resolution  procedures. 

This  concludes  my  report  to  you  on  our  activities  and  achievements  during  the  past  year. 
We  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  the  agency  to  assist  in  carrying  out  NRC's 
in^)ortant  health  and  safety  mission.   Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  our  programs. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  U.S.  Congress  has  determined  that  the  safe  use  of  nuclear  materials  for  peaceful 
purposes  is  a  legitimate  and  important  national  goal.  It  has  entrusted  the  NRC  with  the 
primary  Federal  responsibility  for  achieving  that  goal.  The  NRCs  mission,  therefore,  is  to 
ensure  adequate  protection  for  the  public  health  and  safety,  the  common  defense  and 
security,  and  the  environment  in  the  use  of  nuclear  materials  in  the  United  States. 

The  NRCs  scope  of  responsibility  includes  regulation  of  commercial  nuclear  power  plants; 
research,  test,  and  training  reactors;  fuel  cycle  facihties;  medical,  academic,  and  industrial 
uses  of  nuclear  materials;  and  the  transport,  storage,  and  disposal  of  nuclear  materials  and 
wastes.  The  NRC  carries  out  its  mission  by  setting  standards  and  requirements  that 
Ucensees  must  meet  to  design,  construct,  and  operate  safe  facilities,  in  the  form  of  rules, 
Ucense  conditions,  and  regulatory  guidance;  inspecting  facilities  and  taking  enforcement 
action,  as  necessary,  to  ensure  that  such  standards  are  followed;  and  conducting  research  to 
support,  confirm,  or  refine  judgments  used  in  regulatory  decisions.  The  technologies 
involved  in  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  are  relatively  new  and  complex.  Regulatory  decisions 
often  require  conservatism  to  account  for  technical  uncertainty.  Conservatisms  should  be 
modified  appropriately  as  increased  understanding  of  physical  phenomena  and  interactions 
is  achieved.  Further,  essential  functions  must  be  maintained  through  appropriate 
combinations  of  high  component  and  system  reliability,  redundancy,  and  diversity  to  provide 
multiple  barriers  to  the  release  of  radiation  (defense-in-depth). 


ALL  DOLLAR  AMOUNTS  IN  TfflS  DOCUMENT  REPRESENT  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY  ENACTED  FOR  FY  1994  AND  FY  1995,  REQUESTED  FOR 
FY  1996  AND  ESTIMATED  FOR  FY  1997. 
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SUMMARY:   Introduction 


BUDGET  SUMMARY 

(Dollar  amounts  in  tables  represent  thousands  of  dollars  ($K).    In  text,  whole  dollar 
amounts  are  used.  Staff  numbers  represent  full-time  equivalents  (FTEs).) 

FUNDS:  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's  (NRCs)  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1996  budget 
request  is  $525,800,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $219,000  above  FY  1995.  The 
NRCs  FY  1997  planning  estimate  is  $510,000,000.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
$15,800,000  below  FY  1996.  This  represents  a  3  percent  reduction  from  the 
FY  1996  request.  The  FY  1997  reduction  has  been  applied  equally  to  all  programs 
in  this  document.  The  agency  will  conduct  a  further  review  of  the  allocation  of 
this  reduction.  Any  redistribution  among  programs  will  be  provided  with  the 
FY  1997  budget  request. 

FTE:  The  NRCs  FY  1996  budget  request  is  3,185  FTEs.  This  is  a  decrease  of  33  FTEs 
below  the  FY  1995  level.  The  planning  estimate  for  FY  1997  is  3,144  FTEs.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  41  FTEs  below  FY  1996. 


TOTAL  NRC  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  BY  APPROPRIATIONS 


1 

n   1996  Estimate 

FY  1997  Estimate   | 

R  1994  1  n   1995 
Enacted  1  Enacted 

Request 

Change 

from 

FY  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

Change  1 
FY  1996  1 

NRG  Salaries  and  Expenses  (S»E)  Appropriations  ($IC)                                        I 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

530,200 

520,501 

520,300 

-201 

504,300 

-16.000 

Offsetting  Fees  Receipts 

508.200 

498.501 

498.300 

-201 

482,300 

-16,000 

Net  Appropriated  -  S&E' 

22,000 

22,000 

22.000 

0 

22.000 

0 

NRC  Office  of  Inspector  General  (IG)  Appropriations  (JK)                                    | 

Inspector  General 

4,800 

5,080 

5,500 

420 

5,700 

200 

Offsetting  Fees  Receipts 

4,800 

5,080 

5,500 

420 

5,700 

200 

Net  Appropriated  -  IG 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Net  Appropriated  -  NRC 

22,000 

22,000 

22,000 

0 

22,000 

^^^0 

'Appropriated  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund. 
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SUMMARY 


APPROPRUTIONS  AND  FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 

The  NRCs  FY  1996  budget  requests  new  budget  authority  of  $525,800,000,  to  be  funded 
by  two  appropriations  ~  one  is  NRCs  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation  for  $520,300,000, 
and  the  other  is  NRCs  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  appropriation  for  $5,500,000.  Of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  NRCs  Salaries  and  Expenses,  $22,000,000,  shall  be  derived 
from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund.  The  sums  appropriated  to  the  NRCs  Salaries  and  Expenses 
and  NRCs  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  revenues 
received  during  FY  1996  from  Ucensing  fees,  inspection  services,  and  other  services  and 
collections,  so  as  to  result  in  a  final  FY  1996  appropriations  for  the  NRC  at  an  estimated 
$22,000,000  -  the  amount  appropriated  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund.  Revenues  derived 
from  enforcement  actions  will  be  deposited  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

The  NRCs  FY  1996  appropriations  legislation  and  its  accompanying  analysis  are  provided 
on  pages  4  through  14  of  this  section.  This  section  also  provides  summaries  for  budget 
authority  by  function  and  by  program,  a  summary  of  staffing  by  program,  changes  in  budget 
authority  by  program,  an  explanation  of  resource  changes  for  current  services  and  program 
requirements  and  the  NRCs  performance  measures  and  goals.  The  detailed  justifications 
for  direct  program  activities  are  presented  on  pages  36  through  169.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  contract  funds  related  to  the  reimbursable  program  are  not  financed  by  NRCs 
appropriated  funds,  but  solely  through  reimbursable  agreements  with  other  Federal  agencies 
and  non-Federal  entities. 
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SUMMARY 

PROPOSED  FY  1996  APPROPRIATIONS  LEGISLATION 

The  proposed  appropriations  legislation  is  as  follows: 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
including  the  employment  of  aliens;  services  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code;  publication  and  dissemination  of  atomic  information;  purchase,  repair,  and 
cleaning  of  uniforms;  official  representation  expenses  (not  to  exceed  $20,000); 
reimbursements  to  the  General  Services  Administration  for  security  guard  services;  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft;  $520,300,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  of 
which  $22,000,000  shall  be  derived  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund:  Provided.  That  from  this 
appropriation,  transfers  of  sums  may  be  made  to  other  agencies  of  the  Government  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  for  which  this  appropriation  is  made,  and  in  such  cases  the  sums 
so  transferred  may  be  merged  with  the  appropriation  to  which  transferred:  Provided  further. 
That  moneys  received  by  the  Commission  for  the  cooperative  nuclear  safety  research 
program,  services  rendered  to  foreign  governments  and  international  organizations,  and  the 
material  and  information  access  authorization  programs,  including  criminal  history  checks 
under  section  149  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  may  be  retained  and  used 
for  salaries  and  expenses  associated  with  those  activities,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3302  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided  further.  That  revenues  from  licensing  fees,  inspection  services,  and  other  services 
and  collections  shall  be  retained  and  used  for  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  in  this 
account,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  3302  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  and 
shall  remain  available  until  expended:  Provided  further.  That  the  sum  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  revenues  received  during  fiscal  year  1996  from  licensing 
fees,  inspection  services,  and  other  services  and  collections,  excluding  those  moneys  received 
for  the  cooperative  nuclear  safety  research  program,  services  rendered  to  foreign 
governments  and  international  organizations,  and  the  material  and  information  access 
authorization  programs,  so  as  to  result  in  a  final  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation  estimated 
at  not  more  than  $22,000,000. 
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SUMMARY;   Proposed  FY  1996  Appropriations  Legislation 


Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978,  as  amended,  including  services  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  $5,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended;  and  in 
addition,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  this  sum  may  be  transferred  from  Salaries 
and  Expenses,  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission:  Provided.  That  notice  of  such  transfers 
shall  be  given  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate: 
Provided  further.  That  from  this  appropriation,  transfers  of  sums  may  be  made  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  the  performance  of  work  for  which  this  appropriation  is 
made,  and  in  such  cases  the  sums  so  transferred  may  be  merged  with  the  appropriation  to 
which  transferred:  Provided  further.  That  revenues  from  licensing  fees,  inspection  services, 
and  other  services  and  collections  shall  be  retained  and  used  for  necessary  salaries  and 
expenses  in  this  account,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  3302  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  remain  available  until  expended:  Provided  further.  That  the  sum 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  revenues  received  during  fiscal 
year  1996  from  licensing  fees,  inspection  services,  and  other  services  and  collections,  so  as 
to  result  in  a  final  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation  estimated  at  not  more  than  $0. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PROPOSED  FY  1996  APPROPRIATIONS  LEGISLATION 
The  analysis  of  the  proposed  appropriations  legislation  is  as  follows: 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

1.  FOR  NECESSARY  EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  IN  CARRYING  OUT 
THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE  ENERGY  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1974,  AS 
AMENDED,  AND  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT"  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED: 

42  U.S.C.  5841  et.  seq. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  was  established  by  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  (42  U.S.C.  5801  et  seq).  This  Act 
abolished  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  by  section  201  (42  U.S.C  5841), 
transferred  to  the  NRC  all  the  licensing  and  related  regulatory  functions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  .  These  functions  included  those  of  the  Atomic  Safety 
and  Licensing  Board  Panel;  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards; 
responsibilities  for  licensing  and  regulating  nuclear  facilities  and  materials;  and 
conducting  research  for  the  purpose  of  confirmatory  assessment  related  to  licensing 
and  other  regulation,  and  other  activities,  including  research  related  to  nuclear 
material  safety  and  regulation  under  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq). 

2.  EMPLOYMENT  OF  ALIENS: 

42  U.S.C.  2201(d) 

42  U.S.C.  2201(d)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  employ  persons  and  fix  their  compensation  without  regard  to  civil 
service  laws. 

3.  SERVICES  AUTHORIZED  BY  5  U.S.C.  3109: 

5  U.S.C.  3109  provides  in  part  that  the  head  of  an  agency  may  procure  by  contract 
the  temporary  or  intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consultants  when  authorized  by 
an  appropriation. 
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4.  PUBUCATION  AND  DISSEMINATION  OF  ATOMIC  INFORMATION: 
42  U.S.C.  2161(b) 

42  U.S.C.  2161(b)  directs  that  the  Commission  shall  be  guided  by  the  principle  that 
the  dissemination  of  scientific  and  technical  information  related  to  atomic  energy 
should  be  permitted  and  encouraged  so  as  to  provide  that  interchange  of  ideas  and 
criticism  which  is  essential  to  scientific  and  industrial  progress  and  public 
understanding  and  to  enlarge  the  fund  of  technical  information. 

5.  PURCHASE,  REPAIR,  AND  CLEANING  OF  UNIFORMS: 

5  U.S.C.  5901 

5  U.S.C.  5901  authorizes  the  annual  appropriation  of  funds  to  each  agency  of  the 
Government  as  a  uniform  allowance. 

6.  OFFICIAL  REPRESENTATION  EXPENSES: 
47  Comp.  Gen.  657 

43  Comp.  Gen.  305 

This  language  is  required  because  of  the  established  rule  restricting  an  agency  from 
charging  appropriations  with  the  cost  of  official  representation  unless  the 
appropriations  involved  are  specifically  available  therefor.  Congress  has  appropriated 
funds  for  official  representation  expenses  to  the  NRC  and  NRC's  predecessor,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  each  year  since  FY  1950. 

7.  REIMBURSEMENTS  TO  THE  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION  FOR 
SECURITY  GUARD  SERVICES: 

34  Comp  Gen.  42 

This  language  is  required  because,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  specific  appropriation  is  made  to  the  General 
Services  Administrafion  for  carrying  out  the  function  of  protecting  public  buildings 
and  property  and,  therefore,  NRC  appropriations  not  specifically  made  available 
therefor  may  not  be  used  to  reimburse  the  General  Services  Administration  for 
security  guard  services. 
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8.  HIRE  OF  PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND  AIRCRAFT: 

31  U.S.C.  1343 

31  U.S.C.  1343  provides  in  effect  that  unless  specifically  authorized  by  the 
appropriation  concerned  or  other  law,  no  appropriation  shall  be  expended  to 
purchase  or  hire  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  any  branch  of  the  Government. 

9.  TO  REMAIN  AVAILABLE  UNTIL  EXPENDED: 

31  U.S.C.  1301 

31  U.S.C.  1301  provides  in  part  that  no  regular,  annual  appropriation  shall  be 
construed  to  be  permanent  or  available  continuously  unless  the  appropriation 
expressly  provides  that  it  is  available  after  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  law  in  which 
it  appears. 

10.  SHALL  BE  DERIVED  FROM  THE  NUCLEAR  WASTE  FUND: 

41  U.S.C.  10131(b)(4) 

42  U,S.C.  10222(a)(4) 

41  U.S.C.  10131(b)(4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  to 
ensure  that  the  costs  of  carrying  out  activities  relating  to  the  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel  will  be  borne  by  the  persons  responsible  for 
generating  such  waste  and  spent  fuel. 

42  U.S.C.  10222(a)(4)  provides  that  the  amoimts  paid  by  generators  and  owners  of 
these  materials  into  the  fund  is  reviewed  annually  to  determine  if  any  fee  adjustment 
is  needed  to  insure  full  cost  recovery. 

42  U.S.C.  10134 

42  U.S.C  10133 

42  U.S.C.  10134  specifically  requires  the  NRC  to  license  a  repository  for  the  disposal 
of  high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel  and  sets  forth  certain  licensing 
procedures.  42  U.S.C.  10133  also  assigns  review  responsibilities  to  the  NRC  in  the 
steps  leading  to  submission  of  the  license  application.    Thus,  the  Nuclear  Waste 
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Policy  Act  of  1982,  as  amended,  establishes  NRC's  responsibility  throughout  the 
repository  siting  process,  culminating  in  the  requirement  for  NRC  licensing  as  a 
prerequisite  to  construction  and  operation  of  the  repository. 

42  U.S.C.  10222(d) 

42  U.S.C.  10222(d)  specifies  that  expenditures  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  can  be 
used  for  purposes  of  radioactive  waste  disposal  activities,  including  identification, 
development,  Ucensing,  construction,  operation,  decommissioning,  and  post- 
decommissioning  maintenance  and  monitoring  of  any  repository  constructed  under 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982,  and  administrative  cost  of  the  radioactive 
waste  disposal  program. 

11.  FROM  THIS  APPROPRIATION,  TRANSFERS  OF  SUMS  MAY  BE  MADE  TO 
OTHER  AGENCIES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF 
WORK  FOR  WHICH  THIS  APPROPRIATION  IS  MADE,  AND  IN  SUCH  CASES 
THE  SUMS  SO  TRANSFERRED  MAY  BE  MERGED  WITH  THE 
APPROPRIATION  TO  WHICH  TRANSFERRED: 

31  U.S.C.  1532 

31  U.S.C.  1532  permits  the  transfer  of  appropriated  funds  from  one  account  to 
another  or  to  a  working  fund  only  when  authorized  by  law. 

12.  MONEYS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  COOPERATIVE 
NUCLEAR  SAFETY  RESEARCH  PROGRAM,  SERVICES  RENDERED  TO 
FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  AND 
THE  MATERL\L  AND  INFORMATION  ACCESS  AUTHORIZATION 
PROGRAMS,  INCLUDING  CRIMINAL  HISTORY  CHECKS  UNDER 
SECTION  149  OF  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED,  MAY 
BE  RETAINED  AND  USED  FOR  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  ASSOCL\TED 
WITH  THOSE  ACnVITIES,  NOTWITHSTANDING  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
SECTION  3302  OF  TITLE  31,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  AND  SHALL  REMAIN 
AVAILABLE  UNTIL  EXPENDED: 

31  U.S.C.  3302 

2  Comp.  Gen.  775 
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Appropriated  funds  may  not  be  augmented  with  funds  from  other  sources  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  law.  Under  the  cooperative  nuclear  safety  research 
program,  funds  are  received  from  domestic  entities,  foreign  governments,  and 
international  organizations  for  their  participation  in  NRC's  reactor  safety  research 
experiments.  The  NRC  is  authorized  to  receive  directly,  compensation  from  foreign 
governments  and  international  organizations  for  providing  safety  assistance  and  other 
services  related  to  promoting  the  pubUc  health  and  safety.  Funds  are  also  received 
in  the  form  of  fees  from  licensees  for  the  cost  of  security  investigations  and  related 
processing  associated  with  access  to  formula  quantities  of  special  nuclear  material. 
These  funds  will  be  used  to  pay  the  related  NRC  processing  costs  and  the  agency 
performing  the  security  investigations.  Pursuant  to  P.L.  99-399,  section  606,  funds 
will  be  received  in  the  form  of  fees  from  licensees  for  the  cost  of  fingerprint 
examinations  and  criminal  history  checks  of  each  individual  granted  access  to 
safeguards  information  or  unescorted  access  to  a  nuclear  power  plant.  These  funds 
will  be  used  to  pay  for  processing  and  performing  the  fingerprint  examinations  and 
criminal  history  checks.  NRC  wiU  also  use  the  money  currently  collected  under 
10  CFR  Part  25  to  pay  the  NRC  processing  costs  and  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  for  conducting  background  investigations  used  as  a  basis  for  NRC 
security  clearances  for  designated  licensee  representatives  and  other  persoimel 
requiring  access  to  classified  information. 

REVENUES  FROM  LICENSING  FEES,  INSPECTION  SERVICES,  AND  OTHER 
SERVICES  AND  COLLECTIONS  SHALL  BE  RETAINED  AND  USED  FOR 
NECESSARY  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  IN  THIS  ACCOUNT, 
NOTWITHSTANDING  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  3302  OF  TITLE  31, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE,  AND  SHALL  REMAIN  AVAILABLE  UNTIL 
EXPENDED: 

31  U.S.C.  9701 

The  NRC  is  authorized  under  Title  V  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
of  1952  to  collect  license  fees.  Pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9701,  any  person  who  receives 
a  service  or  thing  of  value  from  the  Commission  shall  pay  fees  to  cover  the  NRC's 
cost  in  providing  such  service  or  thing  of  value. 

42  U.S.C.  2213 

42  U.S.C.  2214 
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Pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  2213,  the  NRC  shall  assess  and  collect  annual  charges  from 
persons  licensed  by  the  Commission.  42  U.S.C.  2214  (P.L.  101-508,  Title  VI, 
Subtitle  B,  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990;  and  P.  L.  102-486, 
Title  XXIX,  section  2903  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992)  requires,  except  for  the 
holder  of  any  license  for  a  federally  owned  research  reactor  used  primarily  for 
educational  training  and  academic  research  purposes,  the  Commission  to  assess  and 
collect  annual  charges  from  persons  Hcensed  by  the  Commission  that  approximate 
100  percent  of  the  Commission's  budget  authority,  less  any  amount  appropriated  to 
the  Commission  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  and  the  amount  of  fees  collected 
under  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1952  (31  U.S.C.  9701),  for  each 
year  of  FY  1991-1998. 

31  U.S.C.  3302 

The  NRC  is  required  to  deposit  all  revenues  collected  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury  unless  specifically  authorized  by  an  appropriation  to  retain  and  use  such 
revenue. 

THE  SUM  HEREIN  APPROPRIATED  SHALL  BE  REDUCED  BY  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  REVENUES  RECEIVED  FROM  LICENSING  FEES, 
INSPECTION  SERVICES,  AND  OTHER  SERVICES  AND  COLLECTIONS, 
EXCLUDING  THOSE  MONEYS  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  COOPERATIVE 
NUCLEAR  SAFETY  RESEARCH  PROGRAM,  SERVICES  RENDERED  TO 
FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  AND 
THE  MATERIAL  AND  INFORMATION  ACCESS  AUTHORIZATION 
PROGRAMS: 

42  U.S.C  2214 

The  total  fees  to  be  collected  in  FY  1996  are  to  approximate  100  percent  of  the 
Commission's  budget  authority.  Pursuant  to  42  U.S.C  2214  (P.L.  101-508,  Title  VI, 
Subtitle  B,  section  6101  (a)(2)(3)  and  (c)(2)),  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  annual 
charge  collected  from  all  Ucensees  shall  equal  an  amount  that  approximates 
100  percent  of  the  budget  authority  of  the  Commission  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  charge  is  collected,  less  any  amount  appropriated  to  the  Commission  fi-om  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Fund  and  the  amount  of  fees  collected  under  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act  of  1952  (31  U.S.C.  9701),  for  each  year  of  FY  1991-1998. 
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Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

15.  FOR  NECESSARY  EXPENSES  OF  THE  OFHCE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL  IN  CARRYING  OUT  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL  ACT  OF  1978,  AS  AMENDED: 

P.L.  95-452 

P.L.  100-504 

P.L.  100-504  amended  P.L.  95-452  to  establish  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
within  the  NRC  effective  April  17,  1989,  and  to  require  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  appropriation  account  to  fund  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General. 

16.  SERVICES  AUTHORIZED  BY  5  U.S.C.  3109: 

5  U.S.C.  3109  provides  in  part  that  the  head  of  an  agency  may  procure  by  contract 
the  temporary  or  intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consultants  when  authorized  by 
an  appropriation. 

17.  TO  REMAIN  AVAILABLE  UNTIL  EXPENDED: 

31  U.S.C.  1301 

31  U.S.C.  1301  provides  in  part  that  no  regular,  annual  appropriation  shall  be 
construed  to  be  permanent  or  available  continuously  unless  the  appropriation 
expressly  provides  that  it  is  available  after  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  law  in  which 
it  appears. 

18.  AN  AMOUNT  NOT  TO  EXCEED  5-PERCENT  OF  THIS  SUM  MAY  BE 
TRANSFERRED  FROM  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  NUCLEAR 
REGULATORY  COMMISSION:  PROVIDED,  THAT  NOTICE  OF  SUCH 
TRANSFERS  SHALL  BE  GIVEN  TO  THE  COMMITTEES  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE: 

31  U.S.C.  1301 

31  U.S.C.  1301  prohibits  the  transfer  of  funds  between  appropriations  without  specific 
statutory  authority.  This  language  provides  for  limited  transfer  authority  from  NRC's 
Salaries   and   Expenses   appropriation   to   its   Office   of  the   Inspector  General 
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appropriation.  This  will  permit  the  >fRC  to  augment  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  appropriation  on  a  limited  basis,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  without  seeking 
additional  appropriations  for  that  fiscal  year. 

19.  FROM  THIS  APPROPRIATION,  TRANSFERS  OF  SUMS  MAY  BE  MADE  TO 
OTHER  AGENCIES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF 
WORK  FOR  WHICH  THIS  APPROPRIATION  IS  MADE,  AND  IN  SUCH  CASES 
THE  SUMS  SO  TRANSFERRED  MAY  BE  MERGED  WITH  THE 
APPROPRIATION  TO  WHICH  TRANSFERRED: 

31  U.S.C.  1532 

31  U.S.C.  1532  permits  the  transfer  of  appropriated  funds  from  one  account  to 
another  or  to  a  working  fund  only  when  authorized  by  law. 

20.  REVENUES  FROM  UCENSING  FEES,  INSPECTION  SERVICES,  AND  OTHER 
SERVICES  AND  COLLECTIONS  SHALL  BE  RETAINED  AND  USED  FOR 
NECESSARY  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  IN  THIS  ACCOUNT, 
NOTWITHSTANDING  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  3302  OF  TITLE  31, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE,  AND  SHALL  REMAIN  AVAILABLE  UNTIL 
EXPENDED: 

31  U.S.C.  9701 

The  NRC  is  authorized  under  Title  V  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
of  1952  to  collect  license  fees.  Pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9701,  any  person  who  receives 
a  service  or  thing  of  value  from  the  Commission  shall  pay  fees  to  cover  the  NRCs 
cost  in  providing  such  service  or  thing  of  value. 

42  U.S.C.  2213 

42  U.S.C  2214 

Pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  2213,  the  NRC  shall  assess  and  collect  annual  charges  from 
persons  licensed  by  the  Commission.  42  U.S.C.  2214  (P.L  101-508,  Title  VI, 
Subtitle  B,  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990;  and  P.  L  102-486, 
Title  XXIX,  section  2903  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992)  requires,  except  for  the 
holder  of  any  license  for  a  federally  owned  research  reactor  used  primarily  for 
educational  training  and  academic  research  purposes,  the  Commission  to  assess  and 
collect  annual  charges  from  persons  licensed  l^  the  Commission  that  approximate 
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100  percent  of  the  Commission's  budget  authority,  less  any  amount  appropriated  to 
the  Commission  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  and  the  amount  of  fees  collected 
under  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1952  (31  U.S.C.  9701),  for  each 
year  of  FY  1991-1998. 

The  NRC  is  required  to  deposit  all  revenues  collected  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury  unless  specifically  authorized  by  an  appropriation  to  retain  and  use  such 
revenue. 

THE  SUM  HEREIN  APPROPRIATED  SHALL  BE  REDUCED  BY  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  REVENUES  RECEIVED  FROM  UCENSING  FEES, 
INSPECTION  SERVICES,  AND  OTHER  SERVICES  AND  COLLECTIONS: 

42  U.S.C.  2214 

The  total  fees  to  be  collected  in  FY  1996  are  to  approximate  100  percent  of  the 
Commission's  budget  authority.  Pursuant  to  42  U.S.C  2214  (P.L.  101-508,  Title  VI, 
Subtitle  B,  section  6101  (a)(2)(3)  and  (c)(2)),  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  annual 
charge  collected  from  all  licensees  shall  equal  an  amount  that  approximates 
100  percent  of  the  budget  authority  of  the  Commission  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  charge  is  collected,  less  any  amount  appropriated  to  the  Commission  from  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Fund  and  the  amount  of  fees  collected  under  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act  of  1952  (31  U.S.C.  9701),  for  each  year  of  FY  1991-1998. 
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1 

FY  1996  Estimate 

Ft   1997  Estimate   | 

Pf  1994  1  FY  1995 
Enacted  |  Enacted 

Request 

Change 

froB 

FY  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

fro.   1 
FT  1996  1 

NRC  Appropriation:  Salaries  and  Expenses  (S&E)  ($K)                                        | 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

261.406 

255.195 

260.140 

4.945 

252,032 

-8,108 

Contract  Support 

252.720 

249.044 

244.114 

-4.930 

236.666 

-7,448 

Travel 

16.074 

16.262 

16.046 

-216 

15.602 

-444 

Total  (S&E) 

530.200 

520.501 

520.300 

-201 

504,300 

-16,000 

MRC  Appropriation:  Office  of  Inspector  General  (IG)  ($IC)                                    | 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

3.933 

4.192 

4.507 

315 

4,651 

144 

Contract  Support 

662 

653 

751 

98 

800 

49 

Travel 

205 

235 

242 

7 

249 

7 

Total  (16) 

4.800 

5,080 

5.500 

420 

5.700 

200 

Total  NRC  Budget  Authority  by  Function  ($K)                                               | 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

265.339 

259.387 

264.647 

5.260 

256.683 

-7,964 

Contract  Support 

253.382 

249.697 

244.865 

-4.832 

237,466 

-7,399 

Travel 

16.279 

16.497 

16.288 

-209 

15,851 

-437 

Total  NRC 

535.000 

525.581 

525.800 

219 

510,000 

-15,800 
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FY  1996  Estimate 

FY  1997  Estimate  | 

FY  1994 
RE 

R  1995 
1    FTE 

FTE 
Request 

Change 

from 

FY  1995 

FTE 
Request 

Change 
FY  1996 

Reactor  Program  by  Cost  Center 

Reactor  Regulation 

1.651 

1,608 

1.581 

-27 

1.574 

-7 

Standard  Reactor  Designs 

192 

176 

169 

-7 

145 

-24 

Test  and  Research  Reactors 

14 

15 

15 

0 

15 

0 

Subtotal 

1.857 

1.799 

1,765 

-34 

1,734 

-31 

Nuclear  Materials  and  Nuclear  Waste  Prograni  by  Cost  Center                                    | 

Fuel  Facilities 

108 

109 

105 

105 

-1 

Materials  Users 

241 

238 

241 

236 

-5 

Low-Level  Waste  and 
Decortmissioning 

109 

116 

115 

116 

J 

Other  Nuclear  Materials  and  Waste 
Activities 

68 

69 

68 

69 

, 

High-Level  Waste 

70 

59 

60 

60 

0 

Subtotal 

596 

591 

590 

586 

-4 

Management  and  Support  Program  by  Cost  Center 

Policy  and  Direction 

187 

178 

178 

178 

0 

Resource  and  Administration 

519 

510 

508 

502 

-6 

Special  Technical  Programs 

91 

96 

100 

100 

0 

Subtotal 

797 

784 

786 

780 

-6 

1 

Inspector  General  Program 

43 

44 

44 

0 

44 

0  1 

Total  NRC 

3.293 

3,218 

3,185 

-33 

3,144 

^^^J 
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SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  BY  PROGRAM  AND  BY  COST  CENTER 

FT  1996  Estimate 

R  1997 

Estimate   1 

R  1994 
Enacted 

FY  1995 
Enacted 

Request 

Change 
FY  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

Change  1 

from   1 

R  1996  1 

Reactor  Program  by  Cost  Center                                                          | 

Reactor  Regulation 

235.955 

228,922 

225.661 

-3.261 

220.622 

-5.039 

Standard  Reactor  Designs 

42,314 

37,852 

34.933 

-2.919 

31,476 

-3,457 

Test  and  Research  Reactors 

1,969 

2,018 

2.078 

60 

2.032 

-46 

Subtotal 

280,238 

268,792 

262.672 

-6.120 

254,130 

-8,542 

Hud  ear  Materials  and  Nuclear  Waste  Program  by 

Cost  Center 

Fuel  Facilities 

13,235 

11,748 

11.506 

-242 

11.674 

168 

Materials  Users 

26,424 

27,551 

28.372 

821 

27,545 

-827 

Low-Level  Waste  and 
Decommissioning 

19,986 

19.527 

21.535 

2.008 

20,678 

-857 

Other  Nuclear  Materials  and  Waste 
Activities  • 

6,981 

7,326 

7.437 

111 

7.385 

-52 

High-Level  Waste 

22,000 

22,000 

22.000 

0 

22,000 

0 

Subtotal 

88,626 

88,152 

90.850 

2,698 

89,282 

-1.568 

Management  and  Support  Program  by  Cost  Center                                             | 

Policy  and  Direction 

18,688 

17,862 

18.323 

461 

17,954 

-369 

Resource  and  Administration 

129,689 

131,224 

132.137 

913 

127,792 

-4,345 

Special  Technical  Programs 

12,959 

14,471 

16.318 

1.847 

15,142 

-1,176 

Subtotal 

161,336 

163.557 

166.778 

3.221 

160,888 

-5.890 

1 

Inspector  6enera1  Program 

4,800 

5,080 

5.500 

420 

5.700 

200  1 

Total  NRC 

535,000 

525,581 

525,800 

219 

510.000 

^MoJ 
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CHANGES  IN  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  BY  PROGRAM  AND  COST  CENTER 


FY  1996  Change  from  FY  1995 

FY  1997  Change  from  FY  1996 

Program 

Current 
Services' 

Program 
Requin»ents' 

Total 

Total 

Reactor  Program  by  Cost  Center 

Reactor  Regulation 

6,500 

-9.861 

-3,261 

-5.039 

Standard  Reactor  Designs 

999 

-3,918 

-2,919 

-3,457 

Test  and  Research  Reactors 

60 

0 

60 

-46 

Subtotal 

7,659 

-13,779 

-6,120 

-8,542 

Hue! ear  Materials  and  Nuclear  Waste  Program  by  Cost  Center                                | 

Fuel  Facilities 

346 

-588 

-242 

168 

Materials  Users 

836 

-15 

821 

-827 

Low-Level  Waste  and 
Oeconmissioning 

615 

1,393 

2,008 

-857 

Other  Nuclear  Materials  and 
Waste  Activities 

191 

-80 

HI 

-52 

High-Level  Waste 

523 

-523 

0 

0 

Subtotal 

2,511 

187 

2.698 

-1.558 

Management  and  Support  Program  by  Cost  Center                                          | 

Policy  and  Direction 

541 

-80 

461 

-369 

Resource  and  Administration 

4,268 

-3,355 

913 

-4.345 

Special  Technical  Programs 

444 

1,403 

1,847 

-1.176 

Subtotal 

5,253 

-2,032 

3,221 

-5.890 

1 

Inspector  6enera1  Program   1      343 

77 

420 

200           1 

Total  NRC              1    15.766 

-15,547 

219 

-15,800          1 

'Current  Services:   These  estimates  show  how  projected  price  increases  affect  agency 
funding  requirements  in  FY  1996. 


^Program  Requirements:     These  estimates  show  how  the  actual  program  funding 
requirements  change  from  FY  1995  to  FY  1996. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  RESOURCE  CHANGES  FOR  CURRENT  SERVICES 
Personnel  Compensation 

FY  1996  Change  From  FY  1995    $7,972,000 

The  change  for  current  sendees  reflects  (1)  increases  in  personnel  compensation  of 
2.0  percent  general  raise  plus  1.21  percent  locality  raise  expected  in  calendar  year 
(CY)  1995,  2.4  percent  expected  in  CY  1996,  within-grade  increases,  and  several  minor 
adjustments,  such  as  the  varying  number  of  paydays,  the  increased  number  of  staff  in  the 
Federal  Employees  Retirement  System,  and  the  increased  cost  of  benefits.  (Note: 
Fluctuations  due  to  staffing  changes  are  included  in  the  description  of  the  program 
requirements.) 

Administrative  Price  Increases 

FY  1996  Change  From  FY  1995    $7,794,000 

The  increase  for  contract  support  and  travel  reflects  inflation  estimated  at  3.0  percent  in 
FY  1996.  Additionally,  there  is  approximately  $900,000  in  rent  increases  primarily  due  to 
an  estimated  4.5  percent  increase  in  rent  charges  for  office  space  each  year  from  GSA  for 
headquarters  rent.  These  administrative  price  increases  are  summarized  in  the  following 
table: 


Administrative  Price  Increases 

FY  1996  Change 
from  FY  1995  ($K) 

Contract  Support 

6,476 

Travel 

443 

Rent 

875 

Total 

7,794 
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EXPLANATION  OF  RESOURCE  CHANGES  FOR  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 
Reactor  Program 

FY  1996  Change  From  FY  1995    -$13,779,000 

The  program  decrease  in  FY  1996  reflects  (1)  resolution  of  outstanding  severe-accident 
safety  issues,  (2)  completion  of  the  aging  studies  on  electrical  and  mechanical  components 
conducted  under  the  Nuclear  Plant  Aging  Research  Program,  (3)  licensing  of  Watts  Bar 
Unit  1,  (4)  completion  of  the  technical  reviews  in  the  design  certification  process  for  the 
General  Electric  ABWR  and  Combustion  Engineering  System  80+  standard  reactor  designs, 
(5)  completion  of  major  efforts  to  support  the  revision  of  the  Standard  Review  Plan  for 
future  reactor  designs,  (6)  completion  of  modifications  for  the  ROSA-V  facility  that  will  be 
used  to  validate  systems  performance  for  the  Westinghouse  AP600  design,  and  (7)  agency 
reorganization  and  streamlining  efforts. 

Nuclear  Materials  and  Nuclear  Waste  Program 

FY  1996  Change  From  FY  1995    $187,000 

The  program  increase  in  FY  1996  reflects  increasing  decommissioning  efforts  to  conduct 
(1)  radiological  assessments  of  formerly  licensed  sites;  (2)  reviews  of  license  files  terminated 
prior  to  1965;  (3)  confirmatory  radiological  surveys;  and  (4)  environmental  impact 
statements  for  selected  uranium  recovery,  fuel  facility  and  materials  facility,  and 
contaminated  sites  listed  in  the  Site  Decommissioning  Management  Plan  (SDMP).  These 
increases  are  partially  offset  by  the  completion  of  the  licensing  efforts  associated  with  the 
Louisiana  Energy  Services  Clairbome  Enrichment  Center  and  the  complefion  of  the  first 
annual  certification  for  the  United  States  Enrichment  Corporation's  gaseous  diffusion 
enrichment  facilities. 

Management  and  Support  Program 

FY  1996  Change  From  FY  1995    $2,032,000 

The  resource  decrease  in  FY  1996  primarily  reflects  (1)  completion  of  refurbishment  for 
One  White  Flint  North,  (2)  completion  of  start-up  costs  for  high  performance  computing, 
(3)  planned  reductions  in  the  microcomputer  replacement  program,  (4)  reductions  in 
computer  hardware  maintenance  costs  and  systems  development  efforts,  and  (5)  planned 
reductions  in  supervisory  and  management  development  training. 
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Inspector  General  Program 

FY  1996  Change  From  FY  1995    $77,000 

The  resource  increases  in  FY  1996  are  primarily  required  to  support  additional  contract 
costs  for  the  aimual  audit  of  the  agency's  financial  statement. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  NRG  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  BY  PROGRAM 


FY  1996  ($525.8  MILUON) 


/Inspector  General 
($5.7)  1% 


FY  1997  ($510.0  MILUON) 

Note:  Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  NRC  STAFF  BY  PROGRAM 

/  (44)1% 


FY  1996  (TOTAL  STAFF  3,185  FTE) 


/Inspector  General 
(44)1% 


FY  1997  (TOTAL  STAFF  3.144  FTE) 

Note:  Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number 
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PROGRAM  GOALS  AND  PERFORMANCE  MEASURES 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  is  committed  to  ensuring  adequate  protection 
for  the  public  health  and  safety,  the  common  defense  and  security,  and  the  environment  in 
the  civilian  use  of  nuclear  materials  in  the  United  States.  Sound  financial  management,  an 
integral  part  of  regulatory  management,  will  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  with 
which  die  NRC  carries  out  its  regulatory  mission.  Program  and  fmancial  managers,  working 
in  partnership  using  modem  management  techniques  and  an  integrated  financial  management 
system,  will  enable  the  NRC  to  make  decisions  and  measure  performance  to  achieve 
desirable  outcomes  and  real  cost  effectiveness. 

In  July  1993  the  Chief  Financial  Officer  (CFO)  issued  the  NRC's  Principles  of  Good 
Financial  Management  that  codified  agency  practices  and  highlighted  the  importance  of 
sound  fmancial  management  to  the  entire  agency.  These  principles  recognize  that  good 
financial  management  begins  with  good  planning.  The  principles  also  recognize  the 
necessity  for  periodic  evaluation  of  performance  against  meaningful  fmancial  and 
performance  measures  and  for  fmancial  implications  being  considered  in  decisionmaking. 
The  Principles  of  Good  Financial  Management  follow: 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GOOD 
FINANCLVL  MANAGEMENT 

Those  who  handle  public  resources  have  a  special  responsibility  to  safeguard 
the  resources  entrusted  to  them  and  to  use  them  properly.  Poor  fmancial 
management  by  NRC  can  undermine  the  confidence  tiiat  we  are  effectively 
accomplishing  our  health  and  safety  mission.  NRC  managers  must  ensure  that 
public  fimds  are  used  for  authorized  purposes  only  and  that  they  are  used 
economically,  efiBciently,  and  within  established  limits.  Toward  these  ends, 
the  NRC  uses  the  following  Principles  of  Good  Financial  Management: 

PLANNING 

Good  fmancial  management  begins  with  good  planning.  NRC's  strategic 
planning  should  be  based  on  sound  assumptions  and  accurate  information,  and 
should  provide  the  foundation  for  the  entire  fiscal  process.  Resource  requests 
must  be  consistent  with  program  goals,  guidance,  and  planning  assumptions, 
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and  must  consider  current  financial  status.  Plans  should  be  developed  for  the 
commitment  and  obligation  of  funds  based  on  program  needs,  procurement 
lead  times,  and  the  need  for  continuity  of  funding. 

CONTROL 

Good  financial  management  requires  good  financial  control.  Appropriate,  cost 
effective  controls  throughout  the  financial  management  process  ensure 
adequate  accounting  of  fiinds  expended,  prevent  over-obligation  of  funds  and 
inappropriate  expenditures,  identify  early  instances  where  funds  should  be 
reallocated,  and  produce  valuable  information  for  the  planning  process. 

COMMUNICATION 

Good  financial  management  requires  good  communication  among  those 
involved  in  the  financial  management  process.  Complete,  accurate,  and  timely 
financial  information  must  be  readily  available,  and  financial  implications 
must  be  considered  in  decisionmaking.  Financial  systems  should  be  integrated 
and  meet  both  agency  and  office  data  needs.  New  information  and  ideas  must 
be  shared  throughout  the  organization. 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

Good  financial  management  balances  expenditures  and  results.  Managers  at 
all  levels  must  ensure  that  NRC  gets  what  it  pays  for  and  that  the  results  are 
what  NRC  needs  to  accomplish  its  mission.  Ongoing  projects  should  be 
evaluated  to  ensure  results  justify  continued  fimding.  Appropriate  precautions 
ensure  that  waste  is  avoided.  To  ensure  maximum  utility  of  available 
resources,  funds  should  be  obligated  as  early  as  practical  during  the  fiscal 
year,  and  excess  fimds  should  be  deobligated  as  soon  as  practical  after  project 
completion. 

EVALUATION 

Good  financial  management  requires  periodic  evaluation  of  performance 
against  meaningful  financial  and  program  performance  measures.     Such 
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performance  assessment  should  evaluate  planned  versus  actual  program  results 
as  well  as  the  comparison  of  program  costs  with  program  accomplishments. 


PERSONNEL 

Good  financial  management  is  the  product  of  competent  and  motivated  people. 
Those  who  are  given  financial  management  responsibility  must  have  integrity, 
dedication,  and  be  well  trained  and  qualified.  They  must  have  authority  that 
is  commensurate  with  their  responsibility,  and  they  must  be  recognized  when 
achieving  superior  performance. 

The  NRC  has  akeady  established  a  fi-amework  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  (GPRA).  The  NRC's  strategic  planning  process, 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  seven  years,  sets  the  long-term  direction  of  the  Agency  and 
provides  the  basis  for  future  resource  requirements.  Performance  information  is  included  in 
the  Agency's  financial  statements  pursuant  to  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act.  During  the 
next  year,  the  NRC  will  fiirther  evaluate  its  program  goals  and  program  performance 
information  in  order  to  strengthen  quantitative  and  qualitative  measures  of  outputs  and 
outcomes.  Following  is  a  summaiy  of  the  current  NRC  goals  and  key  program  performance 
measures. 

A.        PROGRAM  GOALS 

Annually,  the  Steering  Committee  for  Strategic  Planning,  which  is  composed  of 
senior  managers,  assesses  the  Agency's  strategic  goals,  planning  assumptions,  and 
objectives  and  guidance  for  the  upcoming  budget  cycle.  The  FY  1996  Agency  goals 


1.  Ensure  that  nuclear  power  plants  and  other  licensed  facilities  are  operated 
safely  and  that  licensees  are  adequately  prepared  to  respond  to  accidents. 

2.  Ensure  NRC  accident  response  capability  and  continue  coordination  of  other 
government  entities'  response. 
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3.  Ensure  that  nuclear  power  plants  under  construction  are  designed  and 
constructed  properly  and  are  ready  for  safe  operation. 

4.  Ensure  that  adequate  capabilities  exist  for  licensing  of  evolutionary  and 
advanced  reactor  designs  and  for  reactor  license  renewal  activities. 

5.  Ensure  that  research  provides  the  technical  bases  for  timely  and  sound 
rulemaking  and  regulatory  decisions  in  support  of  NRC  licensing  and 
inspection  activities. 

6.  Ensure  that  current  and  future  uses  and  transportation  of  nuclear  and 
radioactive  materials  are  safe  and  have  adequate  safeguards. 

7.  Ensure  that  high-level  and  low-level  nuclear  waste  and  uranium  mill  tailings 
are  safely  managed  and  disposed  of 

8.  Ensure  that  facihties,  when  no  longer  in  operation,  are  adequately  and  safely 
monitored  or  decommissioned. 

9.  Continue  to  maintain  special  and  independent  reviews  and  investigations  of 
NRC  activities. 

10.  Allocate  NRC's  human  and  capital  resources  and  direct  the  agency's  affairs  so 
that  they  contribute  most  effectively  to  the  mission  of  protecting  the  public 
health  and  safety. 

1 1 .  Ensure  that  the  NRC  has  effective  external  communications  and  relations  with 
outside  organizations. 

12.  Conduct  timely,  independent  Inspector  General  audits,  investigations,  and 
regulatory  reviews,  and  recommend  or  suggest  actions  to  reduce  costs  and/or 
improve  NRC  operations. 

During  the  FY  1997  strategic  planning  process,  the  NRC's  Steering  Committee  for  Strategic 
Planning  will  place  greater  emphasis  on  program  goals  in  the  context  of  measurability  as  an 
element  of  implementing  the  GPRA.   In  particular,  the  committee  will  contend  with  how 
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NRC,  as  a  regulatory  agency,  can  link  its  program  goals  with  outcomes  when  the  success 
largely  depends  on  the  response  of  the  regulated  industry  and  companion  regulatory 
activities  of  state  governments. 

B.        PERFORMANCE  MEASURES 

The  NRC  financial  statement  includes  performance  measures  for  key  aspects  of  the 
NRC's  programs.  In  general,  these  measures  are  focused  on  output  rather  than 
outcome.  They  also  primarily  reflect  budget  execution  history  rather  than  budget 
formulation  expectations.  Diuing  the  next  year,  these  measiu-es,  as  well  as  newly 
identified  measures,  will  be  evaluated,  refined,  and  incorporated  into  the  NRC's 
fixture  planning  process,  as  appropriate.  The  following  performance  measures,  which 
will  be  included  in  the  FY  1994  Financial  Statement,  are  representative  of  measures 
that  will  be  assessed  for  future  implementation  pmsuant  to  GPRA. 

Reactor  Program 

Safety  of  operations  is  the  responsibility  of  NRC  licensees.  Regulatory  oversight  of 
hcensee  safety  is  the  responsibility  of  the  NRC.  As  an  outcome  measure,  the  safety 
performance  of  Ucensees  is  partially  a  reflection  of  the  NRC's  performance;  however, 
it  is  not  possible  to  isolate  the  causal  relationship  or  a  specific  set  of  factors  that 
directly  link  the  NRC's  performance  to  licensee  performance. 

Safety  performance  indicators  reflect  the  collective  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  NRC 
and  the  nuclear  industry.  Certain  trends  in  industry  performance  reinforce  that  the 
NRC  is  accomplishing  its  mission  of  protecting  the  public  health  and  safety. 

As  depicted  in  the  following  charts,  Licensee  Performance  Indicators  for  Operating 
Nuclear  Power  Plants;  Annual  Industry  Averages  for  1985-1994,  the  general  trend  of 
the  set  of  industry  safety  performance  indicators  has  been  toward  improved  industry 
performance.  Although  the  overall  trend  has  leveled  off  in  recent  years,  there  has 
been  continued  improvement  in  several  of  the  indicators. 
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LICENSEE  PERFORMANCE  INDICATORS  FOR 
OPERATING  NUCLEAR  POWER  PLANTS 
Annual  Industry  Averages  CY1 985-1 994 


Automatic  Scrams  While  Critical 


5     25 


Safety  System  Actuations 


>8«    B7    88    89    90 


Significant  Events 


Safety  System  Faili 
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Forced  Outage  Rate  (%) 
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1987    88      89      90      91      92      93    1994' 

Equipment  Forced  Outage  Rate 
Per  1000  Critica)  Hours 


198586  87  88  89  90  91  92  931994* 


98586  87  88  89  90  91  92  931994 


Collective  Radiation  Exposure 


•Based  on  annual  projections  from  first  nine 
months  of  Calendar  Year  1994. 


••Based  on  annual  projections  from  first  six 
months  of  Calendar  Year  1994. 
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A  basic  element  in  flie  NRC  reactor  regulation  program  is  the  inspection  of  licensed 
reactor  facilities  to  determine  the  state  of  reactor  safety,  confirm  that  operations  are 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  license,  and  ascertain  whether  other 
conditions  exist  that  have  safety  implications  serious  enough  to  warrant  corrective 
action.  The  chart  below  shows  the  use  of  allocated  inspection  resources  in  direct 
inspection  activities  by  resident  and  region-based  staff.  Direct  inspection  effort  in 
FY  1994  was  approximately  308,000  hours,  which  was  approximately  five  percent 
greater  than  the  hours  that  were  planned. 


DIRECT  INSPECTION  ACTlVfTY 
Actual  vs.  Planned 
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Eiflier  routine  activity  or  luiexpected  events  at  a  nuclear  facility  can  result  in  a  need 
for  licensing  actions  by  the  NRC.  Diuing  FY  1994,  the  NRC  completed  about 
1520  licensing  actions  for  operating  power  reactors.  The  total  inventory  at  the  end 
of  FY  1994  was  1293  licensing  actions.  Over  98  percent  of  the  actions  in  inventory 
are  plant-specific  amendments  requested  by  licensees;  the  balance  are  the  result  of 
NRC-imposed  requirements.  Steady  progress  has  been  realized  in  reducing  the 
number  of  older  licensing  actions  in  the  inventory.  From  1989  to  1994,  the 
percentage  of  licensing  actions  more  than  three  years  old  has  dropped  from  23 
percent  to  less  than  2  percent.  As  the  following  chart  shows,  the  median  age  of  the 
licensing  action  inventory  has  also  decreased  over  time. 


LICENSING  ACTIONS 
Median  Age  of  Inventory 
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SUMMARY;  Program  Goals  and  Performance  Measures 


Nuclear  Materials  and  Nuclear  Waste  Program 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  materials  safety  program  is  to  ensure  tiiat  radioactive  materials 
are  safe  and  have  adequate  safeguards  during  transit.  Approximately  200,000 
packages  containing  radioactive  materials  are  shipped  each  year  in  NRC-certified 
packaging.  Because  NRC-certified  packaging  is  designed  to  withstand  severe 
accidents,  the  likelihood  of  a  release  occurring  is  minimal.  As  depicted  in  the 
following  chart,  there  have  been  no  transportation  incidents  involving  radioactive 
releases  from  NRC-certified  packages  in  the  past  five  years. 


TRANSPORTATION  INCIDENTS 


FY  1990 

FY  1861 

fY1»2 

nn«93 

FY19M* 

Incidents  Involving  NRC-Cartified 
Packaginfl 

3 

13 

4 

7 

1 

Paekagino 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>  information  Is  through  March  1994 
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SUMMARY;  Program  Goals  and  Performance  Measures 


NRC  licenses  and  inspects  about  7000  medical,  academic,  and  industrial  users  of 
nuclear  material  and  all  commercial  nuclear  fiiel  facilities  involved  in  the  processing 
and  fabrication  of  uranium  ore  into  reactor  fuel.  During  FY  1994,  the  NRC 
completed  about  4800  licensing  actions  for  materials  users.  The  following  chart 
shows  the  average  time  to  complete  the  materials  licensing  reviews.  The  average 
number  of  days  to  complete  renewals  is  somewhat  higher  than  previous  years  because 
of  the  complexity  of  some  of  these  reviews. 


MATERIALS  UCENSING  REVIEWS 
Trmeliness 


ym 


|E3NewApps.  &  Amends.  Ei3Renewals| 


48 


No.  of  Completions 
Rscal  Year 
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SUMMARY;  Program  Goals  and  Performance  Measures 

As  shown  in  the  following  chart,  the  NRC  completed  about  2200  inspections  of 
materials  facilities  in  FY  1994;  which  exceeded  the  planned  niunber  of  inspections 
by  four  percent.  Over  the  last  four  years,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
materials  hcensees,  therefore,  fewer  materials  inspections  are  planned  and  performed. 

MATERIALS  INSPECTIONS 


[^Planned  ^Per1ormed| 


/feS' 


91  92  93 

Fiscal  Year 
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(Dollar  amounts  in  tables  represent  thousands  of  dollars  ($K).     In  text,  whole  dollar 
amounts  are  used.   Staff  numbers  represent  full-time  equivalents  (Kits).) 


Total  FY  1996  Estimate 


$262,672,000 


a 


FT  1996  Estimate 

FT  1997 

FT  1994 
Enacted 

Rf  1995 
Enacted 

Request 

Change 

Fr'iTgs 

Planning 
Estimate 

Change 
FT  1996 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  (JK)                                                         I 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

148.419 

150,000 

1,581 

144,462 

-5,538 

115,142 

108.708 

101,191 

-7,517 

98,510 

-2,681 

Travel 

11.185 

11,665 

11,481 

-184 

11,158 

-323 

Total 

280.238 

268.792 

262,672 

-6,120 

254.130 

-8.542 

Budget  Authority  by  Cost  Center  (JtC 

1 

235.955 

228.922 

225.661 

-3,261 

220.622 

-5.039 

Standard  Reactor  Designs 

42,314 

37,852 

34,933 

-2,919 

31,476 

-3,457 

Test  and  Research  Reactors 

1,969 

2,018 

2,078 

60 

2,032 

-46 

Total 

280.238 

268,792 

262,672 

-6,120 

254.130 

-8,542 

Full-Time  Equivalent  Employment  by 

.ost  Center 

1,651 

1,608 

1,581 

-27 

1,574 

-7 

Standard  Reactor  Designs 

192 

176 

169 

-7 

145 

-24 

14 

15 

15 

0 

15 

Total 

1,799 

1,765 

-34 

1,734 

-31 

Changes  in  Budget  Authority  (JK)                                                          1 

FT  1996  Change  from  FT 

1995 

FT  1997  Change  from  R  1996 

Cost  Center 

Current 

Program 
Requlrenents 

Total 

Total 

Reactor  Regulation 

6.600 

-9,861 

-3.261 

-5,039 

Standard  Reactor  Designs 

999 

-3,918 

-2.919 

-3,457 

Test  and  Research  Reactors 

60 

0 

60 

-46 

Total 

7,659 

-13.779 

-6,120 

-8.542 
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EXPLANATION  OF  RESOURCE  CHANGES  FOR  CURRENT  SERVICES 

The  change  for  current  services  reflects  (1)  increases  in  personnel  compensation  of 
2.0  percent  general  raise  plus  1.21  percent  locality  raise  expected  in  calendar  year 
(CY)  1995,  2.4  percent  expected  in  CY  1996,  within-grade  increases,  and  several  minor 
adjustments,  such  as  the  varying  number  of  paydays,  the  increased  number  of  staff  in  the 
Federal  Employees  Retirement  System,  and  the  increased  cost  of  benefits;  and  (2)  increases 
for  contract  support  and  travel  to  reflect  inflation  estimated  at  3.0  percent  in  FY  1996. 

EXPLANATION  OF  RESOURCE  CHANGES  FOR  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Reactor  Regulation 

The  resource  decrease  in  FY  1996  reflects  the  resolution  of  outstanding  severe  accident 
safety  issues;  completion  of  the  aging  studies  on  electrical  and  mechanical  components 
conducted  under  the  Nuclear  Plant  Aging  Research  program;  licensing  of  Watts  Bar  Unit  1; 
and  reorganization/streamlining  efforts. 


Standard  Reactor  Designs 

The  resource  decrease  in  FY  1996  reflects  completion  of  the  technical  reviews  in  the  design 
certification  process  for  the  two  evolutionary  reactor  designs  —  the  General  Electric  ABWR 
and  the  Combustion  Engineering  System  80+  designs;  completion  of  the  draft  revisions  of 
the  Standard  Review  Plan  (SRP)  for  the  next  generation  of  reactor  designs  and  issuance  of 
the  draft  SRP  for  public  comment;  and  completion  of  modifications  for  the  ROSA-V  facility 
that  will  be  used  to  vaHdate  systems  performance  for  the  Westinghouse  AP600  design. 


Test  and  Research  Reactors 

There  are  no  significant  changes  to  the  resources  required  to  conduct  this  effort  in  FY  1996. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Reactor  Program  encompasses  all  NRG  inspection,  oversight,  and  Ucensing  of  reactor 
facilities,  as  required  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  all  reactor  regulatory 
research  as  required  by  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  (Section  205  of  Public 
Law  95-209);  and  all  other  functions  associated  with  reactors  including  evaluation  of  safety 
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concerns,  assessment  of  operational  events  and  experience,  technical  training  for  NRC  staff, 
independent  review  and  legal  advice  to  the  Commission  on  safety  issues,  adjudicatory 
reviews,  investigations  of  wrongdoing  by  reactor  licensees,  and  reactor  enforcement  policy 
and  actions  to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety. 

The  Reactor  Program  is  conducted  by  several  NRC  organizations,  encompassing  efforts  at 
headquarters  and  in  the  regions.  NRC's  Office  of  Nuclear  Reactor  Regulation  (NRR)  is 
responsible  for  evaluating  the  public  health  effects,  safety,  environmental,  safeguards,  and 
antitrust  aspects  of  reactor  facilities;  and  ensuring  that  civilian  reactor  facilities  are  designed, 
constructed,  and  operated  safely  and  are  in  compliance  with  agency  regulations.  Through 
these  efforts,  the  NRC  ensures  that  nuclear  reactors  are  designed  and  constructed  properly 
and  are  ready  for  safe  operation;  that  licensees  operate  nuclear  plants  safely  and  are 
adequately  prepared  to  respond  in  the  event  of  an  accident;  and  that  Ucensees  possess  the 
capability  to  protect  against  sabotage  and  theft  of  nuclear  materials  at  reactors.  NRR,  in 
coordination  with  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Research,  ensures  that  the  NRC  is 
prepared  for  the  future  licensing  of  reactors  by  reviewing  applications  for  standard  reactor 
design  certification  and  reactor  license  renewal  and  updating  acceptance  criteria  for  future 
applications  in  standard  review  plans  and  other  regulatory  documents. 

The  Office  of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Research  (RES)  is  responsible  for  developing 
recommendations  for  research  and  engaging  in  or  contracting  for  research  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Commission  in  performing  reactor  licensing  and  related  regulatory  functions.  RES 
provides  independent  expertise  and  information  for  making  timely  regulatory  judgments, 
anticipates  problems  of  potential  safety  significance  for  which  new  or  expanded  knowledge 
can  assist  the  NRC  in  pursuing  its  mission,  and  develops  regulations  and  regulatory  guidance 
necessary  to  implement  Commission  poUcy  or  technical  requirements.  In  conducting  the 
agency's  reactor  safety  research  program,  RES  uses  relatively  new  and  highly  complex 
technologies  to  make  regulatory  judgments  on  matters  related  to  safety  that  are  well  beyond 
normal  experience-based  engineering  practice.  The  NRC  finds  it  essential  to  develop  a  body 
of  knowledge  that  gives  confidence  in  judgments  to  avoid  undue  risk  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public,  especially  when  these  matters  involve  high-consequence  accidents.  The  NRC 
uses  this  body  of  knowledge  in  estabUshing  the  technical  bases  for  issuing  timely  safety 
regulations  and  completing  licensing  and  inspection  activities  based  on  the  NRC's 
longstanding  philosophy  of  defense  in  depth. 

In  an  effort  to  make  use  of  all  available  sources  of  safety  research  information,  the  NRC 
is  engaged  in  broad  cooperative  international  safety  research  programs  to  exchange  nuclear 
safety-related  information  and  to  conduct  joint  research  projects  of  mutual  interest.  NRC's 
poUcy  of  cooperating  with  foreign  groups  is  designed  to  (1)  obtain  foreign  experimental  and 
analytical  research  results  to  expand  NRC's  technical  base;  (2)  encourage  foreign  safety 
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research  programs  to  make  the  optimum  use  of  NRC  resources  and  enhance  our  research 
capabilities;  and  (3)  interact  with  foreign  nuclear  safety  organizations  to  obtain  expert 
review  of  our  research  results.  In  addition,  cooperative  research  between  the  NRC  and 
industry  is  pursued  in  areas  where  conflict  of  interest  issues  are  not  involved. 

Other  NRC  organizations  also  support  the  Reactor  Program.  The  Office  for  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  of  Operational  Data  (AEOD)  provides  the  NRC  with  an  independent  capability 
to  analyze  operational  data,  and  coordinates  the  development  and  implementation  of  the 
NRC  staff  technical  qualification  program.  The  Office  of  Investigations  (OI)  investigates 
alleged  wrongdoing  by  licensees,  applicants,  contractors  or  vendors.  The  Office  of 
Enforcement  (OE)  takes  appropriate  enforcement  action  against  licensees  for  violations  of 
NRC  regulations.  The  Office  of  Nuclear  Material  Safety  and  Safeguards  (NMSS)  evaluates 
the  threat  environment  at  domestic  reactors.  The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  (OGC) 
provides  legal  advice  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  reactors.  The  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safeguards  (ACRS)  provides  independent  advice  to  the  Commission  on  safety 
aspects  of  proposed  and  existing  nuclear  plants.  The  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board 
Panel  (ASLBP)  conducts  hearings  and  makes  decisions  in  proceedings  to  grant,  amend, 
suspend,  or  revoke  NRC  licenses. 

The  Reactor  Program  comprises  the  following  three  cost  centers;  Reactor  Regulation; 
Standard  Reactor  Designs;  and  Test  and  Research  Reactors. 

The  funds  and  staffing  for  each  of  the  cost  centers  are  discussed  on  pages  40  through  95. 
The  contract  support  funds  are  allocated  for  work  done  by  Department  of  Energy  (DOE) 
contractors,  commercial  contractors,  small-business  entities,  nonprofit  organizations  (e.g., 
universities  and  foundations),  and  grantees.  The  narrative  that  follows  describes  these  cost 
centers  emd  addresses  the  reasons  why  the  resources  are  needed. 
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Reactor  Regulation  Cost  Center 


FT  1996  Estlaate 

Ft   1997  Estimate    | 

FY  1994  1   R  1995 
Enacted  |   Enacted 

Request 

Change 
Ff  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

trT 

FY  1996   1 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  ($IC)                                                      I 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

136.074 

132.081 

133,816 

1,735 

130.673 

-3,143 

Contract  Support 

89.177 

85.671 

80,871 

-4,800 

79.285 

-1,586 

Travel 

10,704 

11.170 

10.974 

-196 

10.664 

-310 

Total 

235.955 

228.922 

225.661 

-3.261 

220.622 

-5.039 

Budget  Authority  by  ActW  ty  ($IC)                                                       I 

Reactor  Inspection 

55,965 

53.232 

55.332 

2.100 

54.092 

-1.240 

Reactor  Oversight 

56.296 

56.106 

57.084 

978 

56.266 

-818 

Reactor  and  Site 
Licensing 

5.404 

4.354 

1,705 

-2.649 

1.490 

-215 

Reactor  Aging  and 
Renewal 

28.628 

26.521 

26,061 

-460 

25.342 

-719 

Reactor  Safety 
Assessment  and 
Regulation  Developnient 

41.250 

38,214 

-3.036 

37.842 

-372 

14.040 

14,040 

13,946 

-94 

13.536 

-410 

Technical  Training  and 
Qualification 

6.801 

6,996 

6,897 

-99 

6.781 

-116 

Investigations. 
Enforcement,  and 

5.734 

5,805 

5,949 

144 

5,815 

-134 

Independent  Review 

5.420 

4,711 

4,802 

91 

4,606 

-196 

General  Support 

15.830 

15,907 

15,671 

-236 

14,852 

-819 

Total 

235.955 

228,922 

225.661 

-3,261 

220,622 

^^^^039 
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FY  1996  Estimte 

FY  1997  Estimate    1 

FT  1994  1   R  1995 
Enacted  |   Enacted 

Request 

Change 

fron 

FY  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

frcn,    1 
FY  1996   1 

Full-Tlme  Equivalent  Enpl oyment  by  Activity                                               | 

Reactor  Inspection 

599 

566 

571 

5 

569 

Reactor  Oversight 

500 

495 

488 

-7 

493 

Reactor  and  Site 
Licensing 

36 

31 

9 

-22 

7 

Reactor  Aging  and 
Renewal 

65 

74 

73 

,j 

73 

Reactor  Safety 
Assessment  and 
Regulation  Development 

79 

81 

82 

82 

Independent  Analysis  of 
Operational  Experience 

71 

68 

68 

0 

67 

Technical  Training  and 
Qualification 

25 

25 

25 

0 

25 

Investigations, 
Enforcement,  and 
Legal  Advice 

60 

59 

59 

0 

59 

Independent  Review 

46 

42 

42 

0 

41 

General  Support 

170 

167 

164 

-3 

158 

-6 

Total 

1.651 

1,608 

1,581 

-27 

1,574 

This  cost  center  is  conducted  to  ensure  that  nuclear  power  plants  are  designed,  constructed, 
and  operated  safely;  to  prepare  for  future  licensing  activities  to  renew  existing  reactor 
licenses  and  reactivate  existing  reactors  that  have  been  deferred;  to  establish  a  sound 
technical  basis  and  regulatory  framework  for  reactor  licensing  activities;  to  ensure  that  the 
safety-related  reactor  plant  systems  and  components  perform  their  required  function  and 
maintain  their  integrity  and  operability  over  the  life  of  the  plant;  to  provide  technical 
requirements  and  the  regulatory  framework  for  renewal  of  nuclear  power  plant  operating 
licenses  upon  expiration  of  their  40-year  license  term;  and  to  evaluate  safety  concerns 
involving  reactor  facilities,  assess  reactor  operational  events  and  experience,  conduct  reactor 
technical  training  for  NRC  staff,  provide  technical  advice  to  the  Commission  on  reactor 
safety  issues,  conduct  reactor  adjudicatory  reviews,  investigate  alleged  wrongdoing  by  NfRC 
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reactor  licensees,  and  pursue  reactor  enforcement  policy  and  actions  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety. 

This  cost  center  comprises  ten  major  activities:  reactor  inspection;  reactor  oversight;  reactor 
and  site  licensing;  reactor  aging  and  renewal;  reactor  safety  assessment  and  regulation 
development;  independent  analysis  of  operational  experience;  technical  training  and 
qualification;  investigations,  enforcement,  and  legal  advice;  independent  review;  and  general 
support. 


Reactor  Inspection 


FY  1996  Estimate 

n  1997  Estimate      | 

R  1994 
Enacted 

FY  1995 
Enacted 

Request 

Change 

froB 

FY  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

Change 
from 
FY 
1996 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  ($K)                                                                                                                                       1 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

46,661 

44,015 

45,850 

1.835 

44.867 

-983 

Contract  Support 

4,377 

4,350 

4,479 

129 

4,357 

-122 

Travel 

4,927 

4,867 

5,003 

136 

4,868 

-135 

Total 

55,965 

53,232 

55.332 

2.100 

54.092 

-1,240 

1 

Full-Tinie  Equivalent  Erif>loy«ient 

599 

566 

571 

^ 

569 

^^^J 

The  NRC  assesses  licensee  operation  of  nuclear  power  plants  to  ensure  the  safe  operation 
of  the  facihties  in  accordance  with  NRC  regulations.  The  primary  focus  is  on  plant 
operations,  maintenance,  engineering,  and  plant  support;  and  includes  efforts  by  NRC 
resident,  region-based,  and  headquarters  inspectors. 

NRC's  inspection  program  consists  of  three  basic  types  of  inspections  (1)  the  core  inspection 
program,  (2)  plant-specific  regional  initiative  inspections,  and  (3)  generic  safety  issue 
inspections.  For  those  plants  that  have  demonstrated  superior  performance  in  specific  areas 
of  the  NRC's  systematic  assessment  of  Ucensee  performance  (SALP)  program,  the  goal  is 
that  they  receive  only  the  core  inspection  program  and  generic  safety  issue  inspections  in 
those  areas  in  which  they  excel.  Regional  administrators  have  significant  flexibility  to  direct 
additional  inspections  on  safety  problems  and  on  plants  that  require  special  attention  rather 
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than  on  completing  a  more  rigidly  defined  inspection  program  for  each  site.  This  flexibility 
helps  to  ensure  that  resources  are  allocated  effectively  to  enhance  reactor  safety. 

The  NRC  will  conduct  inspections  at  all  110  operating  reactors  during  FY  1996-1997. 
Historically  the  NRC  has  spent  a  yearly  average  of  approximately  2,800  hours  in  direct 
onsite  inspection  activities  at  each  reactor.  In  recent  years,  however,  industry  performance 
has  shown  a  demonstrated  improvement.  As  a  result,  the  NRC  plans  to  reduce  the  direct 
onsite  inspection  effort  to  2,700  hours  per  plant  each  year  during  FY  1996-1997.  This 
reduction  is  expected  to  have  no  adverse  effect  on  plant  safety. 

Resident  inspectors  serve  as  onsite  NRC  representatives  in  a  variety  of  inspection  functions. 
Their  primary  job  is  to  observe,  evaluate,  and  report  on  the  adequacy  of  licensee  nuclear 
safety  activities  concentrating  on  day-to-day  licensee  operations,  event  follow-up  activities, 
licensee  management,  and  staff  performance.  In  addition,  they  coordinate  onsite  activities 
of  the  various  agency  offices  and  participate  in  emergency  exercises.  Resident  inspectors 
carry  out  the  major  part  of  the  core  inspection  program  and  participate  in  regional  initiative 
and  generic  safety  issue  inspections.  In  general,  the  NRC  assigns  resident  inspectors  to 
operating  reactor  sites  in  accordance  with  the  "N+1"  policy  (the  number  of  reactor  units 
plus  one).  Exceptions  to  N+ 1  staffing  can  be  granted  only  at  multi-unit  facilities  that  have 
shown  sustained  high-level  performance. 

Region-based  and  headquarters  inspectors  carryout  specialist  inspection  activities  to 
supplement  the  activities  carried  out  by  resident  inspectors.  These  specialist  activities 
include  in-depth  technical  inspecfions,  operationally  determined  inspections, 
vendor/contractor  inspections,  and  operator  licensing  requalification  inspections.  In-depth, 
specialized  technical  inspections  are  carried  out  by  inspectors  in  the  broad  areas  of  plant 
operations,  maintenance,  engineering,  plant  support,  and  licensee  control  systems  (systems 
established  by  the  licensee  to  identify,  resolve,  and  prevent  problems  that  would  degrade 
plant  safety).  To  augment  the  efforts  of  the  region-based  inspectors,  the  NRC  contracts  for 
highly  specialized  technical  assistance  in  areas  such  as  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering, 
metallurgy,  instrumentation,  aerial  radiological  surveys,  environmental  monitoring  at  reactor 
sites,  and  other  independent,  confirmatory  measurements.  In  addition,  region-based 
inspectors  and  headquarters  staff  respond  to  allegations  of  safety  and  safeguards  violations 
at  nuclear  facilities  and  provide  technical  support  to  investigative  personnel. 

The  NRC  also  conducts  operationally  determined  inspections  which  are  comprehensive 
examinations  that  evaluate  the  performance  of  all  plant  systems  under  specific 
circumstances.  Such  inspections  include  but  are  not  limited  to  Safety  System  Functional 
Inspections,  Safety  Systems  Outage  Modification  Inspections,  Operational  Safety  Team 
Inspections,  safety  issue  inspections,  and  special  inspections  relating  to  the  restart  of 
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shutdown  plants  (e.g.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  plants).  These  inspections  are  conducted 
by  teams  of  specialists  that  include  operations-,  design-,  and  installation-oriented  personnel, 
and  provide  senior  NRC  management  a  national  perspective  on  plant  performance  in  cases 
where  regional  inspections  indicate  the  need  to  further  examine  overall  operational  safety. 
The  NRC  plans  to  conduct  approximately  45  operationally  determined  inspections  each  year. 

Vendor/contractor  inspections  are  reactive  in  nature  and  determine  whether  suppliers  of 
materials,  components,  and  services  used  in  nuclear  power  plants  are  complying  with  NRC 
requirements.  These  inspections  improve  reactor  safety  by  (1)  ensuring  that  root  causes  of 
reported  vendor-related  problems  are  identified  and  that  suitable  corrective  actions  are 
developed  and  implemented,  (2)  informing  the  nuclear  industry  of  substandard,  suspected 
counterfeit,  or  fraudulently  marketed  vendor  products,  and  (3)  ensuring  that  fraudulently 
marketed  products  are  traced  to  their  source.  The  NRC  plans  to  conduct  approximately 
35  reactor  vendor/contractor  inspections  each  year  through  FY  1997. 

Reactor  operator  licensing  requalification  inspections  were  implemented  as  part  of  the 
FY  1994  amendment  to  NRC's  operator  licensing  regulations.  The  NRC  will  use  this 
performance-based  inspection  program  to  evaluate  licensee  examination  and  training 
programs  and  to  improve  operational  safety  through  early  identification  and  correction  of 
programmatic  weaknesses. 

To  improve  the  inspection  process,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  assess  the  effectiveness  and 
implementation  of  the  inspection  program  and  apply  lessons  learned  from  events  and 
inspection  and  enforcement  findings  to  the  inspection,  process. 
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Reactor  Oversight 


nr  1996 

Estimate 

Fir   1997 

Estimate 

FT  1994 
Enacted 

FT  1995 
Enacted 

Request 

Change 

frcm 

R  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

Change 

from 

FY  1996 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  ($K)                                                                                                                                       | 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

42,201 

41,491 

42,108 

617 

41,690 

-418 

Contract  Support 

11,600 

11,615 

11,854 

239 

11,538 

-316 

Travel 

2,495 

3,000 

3,122 

122 

3,038 

-84 

Total 

56,296 

56,106 

57,084 

978 

56,266 

-818 

1 

Full-Time  Equivalent  Einployment 

500 

495 

488 

-7 

493 

^^^^J 

The  NRC  ensures  that  operating  facilities  maintain  adequate  levels  of  protection  of  public 
health  and  safety  in  their  daily  operation  and  throughout  the  life  cycle  of  the  plant.  The 
NRC  oversees  safety  in  all  operating  conditions,  in  the  event  of  a  radiological  emergency 
or  theft  of  nuclear  materials  or  sabotage.  This  safety  oversight  includes  assurances  that 
facilities' are  adequately  designed  and  maintained,  and  that  trained  and  qualified  operating 
and  technical  support  personnel  can  prevent  or  cope  with  accidents.  The  NRC  fulfills  its 
oversight  role  by  performing  probabilistic  risk  assessments  to  identify  inadequacies  in  plant 
design  and  operation;  evaluating  operating  experience  and  unanticipated  events;  resolving 
safety  issues,  inspection  findings,  and  licensee  proposals;  and  sponsoring  safety  research. 
These  efforts  enable  the  NRC  to  evaluate  both  plant  and  human  performance,  including 
accident  management  capability,  and  to  focus  on  operational  safety.  Senior  agency 
managers  have  the  discretion  to  apply  additional  attention  to  plants  for  which  systematic 
assessment  of  licensee  performance  (SALP)  scores,  significant  events,  or  inspection  findings 
indicate  deficiencies. 

Project  managers  perform  the  overall  management  activities  pertaining  to  the  regulation  of 
nuclear  power  plants  and  serve  as  the  headquarters  point  of  contact  with  licensees,  other 
NRC  staff,  and  the  public  on  safety  matters  concerning  specific  plants.  They  assign 
priorities  to  safety  issues  and  manage  the  review  and  issuance  of  license  amendments.  In 
addition  to  reviewang  plant  modification  activities  that  are  initiated  by  hcensees,  project 
managers  also  review  safety  and  environmental  modifications  to  operating  plants  that  are 
directed  by  the  NRC  as  a  result  of  safety,  environmental,  and  safeguards  assessments. 
Through  these  modifications,  the  NRC  ensures  that  operating  facilities  achieve  and  maintain 
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adequate  protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety.  Project  managers  also  consult  with 
State  and  local  officials  and  reply  to  public  and  congressional  inquiries.  In  addition,  they 
conduct  selected  technical  reviews,  coordinate  complex  technical  reviews,  evaluate  overall 
licensee  performance,  and  assist  the  regions  in  developing  inspection  plans.  The  NRC  will 
continue  to  conduct  project  management  activities  for  110  operating  reactors  through 
FY  1997. 

After  an  operating  license  is  issued,  the  requirements  of  the  license  may  need  to  be  changed 
as  a  result  of  routine  activities,  technical  advances,  or  unexpected  events  at  power  plants. 
Detailed  technical  review  of  these  licensing  actions  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
operational  safety  of  the  plant  is  not  compromised.  Routine  post-licensing  activities 
affecting  reactor  operations  include  requests  for  license  amendments,  requests  for  exemption 
from  regulations,  new  regulations  requiring  backfit  modifications  to  operating  reactors,  and 
orders  for  modifications  of  a  license.   Licensing  actions  can  affect  more  than  one  plant. 

To  manage  these  changes  effectively,  the  NRC  has  made  a  distinction  between  items  that 
require  review  and  approval  by  the  NRC  before  they  are  implemented  by  the  licensee 
(licensing  actions)  and  items  that  either  require  licensee  certification  or  do  not  require  prior 
NRC  review  and  approval  (other  licensing  tasks). 

The  NRC  expects  to  complete  approximately  1,200  operating  reactor  licensing  actions  each 
year  through  FY  1997.  These  actions  include  conversions  of  plant-specific  technical 
specifications  to  the  improved  standard  technical  specifications.  As  technical  specifications 
(that  are  part  of  the  operating  license)  increased  in  size  over  the  years,  some  of  the 
requirements  became  less  safety-significant  than  others.  Therefore,  the  NRC  has  worked 
with  industry  to  improve  technical  specifications  to  make  them  more  operator  oriented  and 
to  focus  on  the  more  safety-significant  requirements.  Through  FY  1997,  the  NRC  will 
continue  efforts  to  convert  existing  technical  specifications  for  five  lead  plants  (seven  units) 
to  the  improved  standard  technical  specifications.  Three  units  are  expected  to  convert  by 
the  end  of  FY  1995,  and  the  remaining  four  units  in  FY  1996.  Confirmation  that  the 
conversions  were  performed  correctly  will  be  completed  in  FY  1997. 

Another  major  licensing  action  effort  will  result  from  appUcations  from  licensees  to  increase 
their  power  ratings  by  a  small  percentage  (5  percent).  Licensees  of  approximately  20  boiling 
water  reactor  (BWR)  units  have  expressed  interest  in  the  BWR  power  uprate  program; 
power  uprates  could  increase  the  available  electrical  generating  capacity  in  the  United  States 
by  1,000  megawatts  with  minimal  plant  modification  and  minimal  impact  on  plant  safety 
margins.  The  NRC  expects  to  process  four  to  six  power  uprate  applications  each  year 
through  FY  1997. 
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The  NRC  will  also  continue  to  review  licensing  actions  that  have  no  adverse  effect  on  safety 
but  that  would  provide  economic  reUef  to  licensees.  These  cost-beneficial  licensing  actions 
(CBLAs)  can  reduce  the  burden  on  hcensees  without  adversely  affecting  safety  at  currently 
operating  plants.  To  be  responsive  to  requests  for  CBLAs,  the  NRC  will  assign  a  higher 
review  priority  to  requests  of  relatively  low  safety  significance  when  such  changes  result  in 
a  high  economic  benefit  to  hcensees.  Safety  significant  issues  will  continue  to  receive  high 
priority. 

"Other  licensing  tasks"  —  license  changes  that  do  not  require  NRC  review  and  approval 
before  they  are  implemented  by  the  licensee  —  may  result  in  a  safety  evaluation,  a  letter 
to  the  Ucensee,  or  NRC  internal  documentation  concerning  technical  or  administrative  issues 
for  a  particular  plant.  The  NRC  expects  to  complete  approximately  1,000  "other  licensing 
tasks"  each  year  through  FY  1997. 

NRCs  severe  accident  pohcy  statement  requires  that  all  operating  reactors  undergo 
systematic  examination  to  identify  plant-specific  features  that  are  dominant  contributors  to 
risk.  Individual  plant  examination  (IPE)  reports  submitted  by  licensees  are  potential  sources 
of  licensing  tasks.  After  the  initial  review  by  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Research 
(RES),  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Reactor  Regulation  (NRR)  screens  the  findings  to  identify 
generic  Ucense  implications  and  to  initiate  followup  action. 

Another  source  of  licensing  tasks  is  the  review  of  the  procedures  that  licensees  maintain  for 
coping  with  accident  conditions  (emergency  operating  procedures)  and  for  implementing 
offsite  protective  measures  (offsite  emergency  plans).  Upgrades  to  the  emergency  operating 
procedures  improve  their  technical  content  and  increase  their  usefulness  by  applying  human 
factors  principles  in  their  development. 

The  NRC  can  streamline  the  licensing  action  process  by  reviewing  and  approving  topical 
reports  submitted  by  licensees,  vendor/owner  groups,  and  other  parties.  Topical  reports 
deal  with  safety  issues  common  to  a  set  of  plants.  The  NRC  will  review  the  10  to  20  most 
safety-significant  topical  reports  each  year  through  FY  1997. 

Each  year  the  Reactor  Engineer  Intern  Program  graduates  a  group  of  qualified,  broadly 
trained  technical  and  engineering  personnel  to  assume  professional  positions  in  the  NRC. 
Through  a  series  of  rotational  and  technical  training  assigimients,  the  interns  are  given 
broad  exposure  to  the  work  performed  by  the  NRC.  After  successfully  completing  the 
2-year  program,  interns  are  assigned  permanently  to  technical  professional  positions.  During 
FY  1996-1997,  the  program  will  continue  to  support  both  the  headquarters  and  the  regional 
missions  of  the  Reactor  Regulation  Cost  Center. 
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Experience  has  shown  that  safety  issues  will  continue  to  arise  as  a  result  of  events  at 
operating  reactors.  In  response  to  these  events,  the  NRC  analyzes  various  aspects  of  reactor 
performance  to  identify  actions  that  would  help  to  prevent  significant  events,  and 
disseminates  the  findings  to  licensees  via  generic  communication.  This  work  supports  NRC's 
accident  prevention  goals  of  having  an  effective  regulatory  program  for  designs  that  reduce 
the  potential  for  safety-system  challenges,  high  availability  of  equipment,  effective  operating 
personnel,  and  timely  sharing  of  operating  experience. 

The  NRC  conducts  prompt  technical  assessments  of  approximately  2,000  to  2,500  reactor 
event  reports  and  augmented  inspection  team  reports  each  year  to  determine  the  immediate 
safety  implications  for  a  facility,  the  applicability  to  other  operating  reactors,  and  the 
regulatory  actions  that  must  be  taken.  Event  reports  include  telephone  notifications  of 
significant  events  at  licensed  reactor  facilities,  as  weU  as  additional  event  and  followup 
reports  submitted  through  the  NRC's  regional  offices.  Each  year,  approximately  300  event 
reports  require  followup  effort  by  the  NRC  to  ensure  that  affected  facilities  take  appropriate 
corrective  action.  In  addition,  approximately  200  event  reports  require  immediate  corrective 
actions  in  the  form  of  oral  and  written  guidance  and,  on  occasion,  orders  and  confirmatory 
action  letters.  For  certain  significant  events  having  generic  concerns,  the  NRC  issues 
temporary  instructions  to  enable  each  region  to  verify  licensee  implementation  of  corrective 
actions. 

Each  year,  NRC's  regional  offices  submit  approximately  50  potential  generic  safety  questions 
and  associated  reports  to  the  NRC  headquarters  staff  for  technical  assessment.  These 
questions  are  reviewed,  the  reports  analyzed,  and  the  results  considered  for  dissemination 
to  the  licensees.  In  addition  to  the  reports  submitted  by  NRC  regional  personnel,  the  NRC 
expects  that  approximately  200  reports  of  defects  and/or  noncompliance  (10  CFR  Part  21) 
will  be  submitted  annually  by  licensees  and  permit  holders. 

The  NRC  will  also  continue  to  support  the  incident  investigation  program  by  providing 
resources  for  approximately  15  augmented  inspection  teams  and  incident  investigation  teams 
each  year  through  FY  1997  in  response  to  significant  operating  events. 

NRC's  performance  evaluation  processes  improve  the  agency's  ability  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  licensee  performance  to  ensure  safe  plant  operation.  In  evaluating 
performance,  the  NRC  integrates  data  fi-om  many  sources  including  technical  reviews, 
licensee  organizational  structure  evaluation  and  staffing,  performance  inspections,  research, 
responses  to  industry  initiatives,  design  and  procedures  change  processes,  and  reports  on  the 
effectiveness  of  operating  plant  maintenance  and  surveillance.  NRC  senior  management 
uses  these  results  to  appraise  plant  performance  and  direct  attention  to  those  plants  of 
greatest  concern. 
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The  systematic  assessment  of  licensee  performance  (SALP)  program  is  a  major  effort  that 
involves  collecting  and  assessing  inspection  data  on  each  site.  The  purposes  of  the  SALP 
review  process  are  (1)  to  conduct  an  integrated  assessment  of  performance  for  safe  plant 
operation,  (2)  to  provide  a  means  for  useful  dialogue  with  the  licensee,  (3)  to  assist  NRC 
management  in  allocating  resources  used  to  inspect  and  assess  licensee  performance,  and 
(4)  to  inform  the  public  of  NRC's  assessment  of  licensee  performance.  NRC's  SALP 
methodology  places  special  emphasis  on  licensee  performance  in  the  areas  of  operations, 
maintenance,  engineering  and  plant  support.  Through  FY  1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to 
conduct  SALP  reviews  for  each  reactor  site  on  about  an  18-month  schedule,  depending  on 
licensee  performance.  The  NRC  will  issue  approximately  50  SALP  reports  covering 
approximately  80  operating  units  each  year. 

By  integrating  data  collected  from  programs  and  activities  such  as  inspections,  enforcement, 
event  evaluations,  SALP  reviews,  operator  examinations,  and  trend  analyses,  the  NRC 
compares  current  operational  trends  with  historical  patterns.  Through  FY  1997,  the  NRC 
will  continue  to  use  these  data  to  evaluate  operational  performance  at  nuclear  power  plants 
to  identify  plants  that  exhibit  declining,  marginal,  or  unacceptable  safety  performance,  to 
determine  appropriate  corrective  action,  and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  licensee  actions 
to  address  declining,  marginal,  or  unacceptable  safety  performance.  The  NRC  will  continue 
to  emphasize  identification  and  correction  of  root  causes  of  declining,  marginal,  or 
unacceptable  safety  performance. 

NRC's  quality  assurance  program  provides  another  vehicle  to  ensure  acceptable  operational 
safety  at  nuclear  power  plants  by  determining  the  underlying  causes  of  major  operations- 
related  problems  and  ensuring  their  timely  detection  and  correction.  The  NRC  will 
continue  to  develop  and  implement  methodology,  procedures,  guidance,  and  training  for 
NRC  inspectors.  In  addition,  it  will  continue  to  support  industry  initiatives  to  perform 
critical  self-assessments,  that  are  designed  to  heighten  licensee  awareness  and  to  enhance 
licensee  abihty  to  predict  plant  performance  trends  and  resolve  associated  problems  as  early 
as  possible.  The  NRC  will  conduct  approximately  35  technical  reviews  of  new  and  revised 
licensee  quality  assurance  programs  each  year  through  FY  1997. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  reactor  performance  at  plants  that  have  been  operational  for  longer 
periods,  the  NRC  must  evaluate  licensee  performance  and  review  licensee  test  programs  for 
initial  plant  startup  and  for  restart  of  plants  that  have  been  shut  down.  Through  FY  1996, 
the  NRC  will  focus  its  restart  review  efforts  on  Browns  Ferry  Units  1  and  3. 

The  NRC's  new  performance-based  maintenance  rule  will  become  effective  on  July  10,  1996. 
The  Commission  believes  that  safety  can  be  enhanced  by  improving  nuclear  power  plant 
mjiintenance  across  the  industry  and  that  effective  maintenance  must  be  sustained  over  the 
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life  of  each  facility.  In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  conduct  pilot  inspections  at 
selected  licensee  facilities  to  evaluate  NRC  procedures  for  inspecting  Ucensee 
implementation  of  the  maintenance  rule. 

The  NRC  must  license  all  personnel  authorized  to  operate  reactors.  To  fulfill  this 
responsibility,  the  NRC  currently  administers  initial  and  requalification  examinations  to 
approximately  5,000  licensed  power  reactor  operators  to  evaluate  their  understanding  of  the 
facility  design  and  their  familiarity  with  the  controls  and  operating  procedures.  These 
examinations  consist  of  both  written  examinations  and  hands-on  operating  tests  under 
simulated  operating  conditions. 

Initial  examinations  are  given  to  new  operators  at  existing  power  reactor  facilities  to  ensure 
that  operating  plants  are  staffed  by  qualified  operators.  The  NRC  plans  to  conduct 
approximately  850  initial  examinations  for  power  reactor  operators  each  year  through 
FY  1997.  As  part  of  the  initial  examination  process,  the  agency  will  also  conduct 
approximately  650  generic  fundamentals  examinations  annually  to  measure  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  reactor  theory,  plant  components,  and  thermodynamics. 

In  FY  1994,  the  Commission  approved  a  change  to  the  operator  licensing  rule  that  will 
enable  the  NRC  to  more  efficiently  utilize  its  resources  by  inspecting  licensees' 
requalification  programs  to  verify  continued  operator  proficiency  rather  than  conducting 
individual  requalification  examinations.  The  NRC  will  continue  to  conduct  requalification 
examinations  at  selected  facilities  "for  cause"  only  —  because  of  inspection  results  or 
licensee  performance  problems.  Through  FY  1997,  the  NRC  plans  to  inspect 
50  requalification  programs  each  year. 

Also  included  within  the  scope  of  operator  licensing  activities  are  efforts  to  resolve  generic 
problems  associated  with  operator  licensing,  to  maintain  an  examination  question  bank,  to 
review  appeals  pertaining  to  license  denials,  and  to  improve  the  proficiency  of  examiners. 
Through  FY  1997,  various  aspects  of  examination  program  implementation  (including  the 
newly  developed  examiner  training  syllabus,  upgraded  refresher  training  for  examiners,  and 
improved  guidance  for  preparing  and  conducting  examinations)  will  be  evaluated. 

The  plant  personnel  training  and  human-systems  interaction  efforts  included  in  this  activity 
evaluate  the  ability  of  nonlicensed  nuclear  power  plant  personnel  to  meet  job  performance 
requirements;  ensure  that  an  effective  mechanism  exists  to  assess  and  improve,  where 
necessary,  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  licensee  training  programs  (not  including  the 
requalification  program  training  discussed  above);  and  ensure  that  nuclear  power  plant 
operational  events  involving  human  performance  receive  a  detailed  analysis  that  will  enable 
the  root  causes  to  be  determined  and  corrections  to  be  made. 
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In  compliance  with  the  April  1990  decision  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  NRC  issued,  in  1993,  regulatory  requirements  for  training  and  qualifying 
civilian  nuclear  power  plant  personnel.  The  regulation,  10  CFR  50.120,  'Training  and 
Qualification  of  Nuclear  Power  Plant  Personnel,"  supersedes  the  amended  policy  statement 
on  'Training  and  Qualification  of  Nuclear  Power  Plant  Personnel"  issued  in  November  1988. 
The  NRC  continues  to  endorse  the  Training  Accreditation  Program  managed  by  the 
Institute  of  Nuclear  Power  Operations  (INPO).  The  staff  will  monitor  and  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  this  accreditation  program  by  participating  in  INPO's  accreditation  team 
visits.  NRC  teams,  licensing  examiners,  and/or  training  and  assessment  specialists  will 
conduct  performance-based  post-accreditation  reviews.  The  NRC  senior  staff  will  also 
observe  the  discussions  of  the  INPO  team  representatives  and  the  utilities  before  the 
National  Nuclear  Accrediting  Board.  To  conduct  the  evaluations  and  determine  adherence 
to  the  new  rule,  the  NRC  will  observe  INPO  training  accreditation  team  visits  at  two  or 
three  sites  each  year  through  FY  1997.  The  NRC  also  plans  to  conduct  approximately  seven 
training  program  inspections  for  cause  each  year  to  ensure  program  effectiveness. 

The  NRC  will  continue  to  provide  project  management  oversight  of  all  reactors  in  the 
decommissioning  process,  including  reviews  of  all  proposed  license  amendments,  exemption 
requests,  and  decommissioning  plans.  Based  upon  recent  experience  with  prematurely 
shutdown  plants,  the  NRC  is  also  reviewing  the  regulatory  process  for  decommissioning.  As 
part  of  this  review,  the  staff  will  clarify  the  applicability  of  existing  regulations  to  plants  in 
the  decommissioning  process,  reducing  the  need  for  licensees  to  submit  exemption  requests. 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  NRC's  analysis  of  a  reactor  operating  event,  a  licensee  or 
vendor  deficiency  report,  or  a  study  or  report  issued  by  NRC's  Office  for  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  of  Operational  Data,  the  NRC  may  determine  that  a  potential  safety  problem 
exists  and  recommend  or  require  that  corrective  acfion  be  taken.  In  cases  that  warrant 
prompt  nodfication  of  licensees,  vendors,  and  the  agency  staff  of  the  existence  of  a  potential 
safety-related  problem,  the  NRC  will  issue  a  generic  communication  (i.e.,  a  generic  letter, 
information  notice,  or  bulletin)  that  will  recommend  or  require  corrective  action.  The  NRC 
recently  revised  the  process  it  uses  to  develop  and  issue  generic  communicadons.  The 
revised  process  ensures  greater  participation  by  interested  groups  and  the  public  in 
developing  generic  communications  that  state  new  staff  positions  or  that  seek  additional 
licensee  commitments.  The  NRC  expects  to  prepare  and  issue  approximately  110  generic 
communications  each  year. 

To  assist  the  staff  in  analyzing  data  and  making  decisions  on  issues  affecting  safety,  the  NRC 
created  an  in-house  organization  to  develop  and  apply  advanced  computer  codes  used  to 
analyze  plant  data  for  operating  reactor  performance,  safety  analyses  of  new  reactor  designs, 
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and  other  special  studies.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NKC  will  maintain  the  analytical 
capability  to  support  technical  staff  reviews. 

As  part  of  its  mission  to  ensure  the  public  health  and  safety,  the  NRC  must  maintain  the 
ability  to  safeguard  nuclear  power  facilities  against  radiological  sabotage  and  theft  of  nuclear 
materials.  In  its  continuing  effort  to  evaluate  the  threat  environment,  the  NRC  assesses  all 
reported  information  on  potential  or  actual  threats  worldwide;  adversary  characteristics, 
intentions,  and  capabilities  of  terrorist  group  activities;  and  any  relevant  domestic  or  foreign 
events  of  a  nuclear  or  nonnuclear  nature.  A  team  of  speciaHsts  is  available  to  work  with 
NRC  licensees  to  assess  reported  threats  and  to  respond  promptly.  Through  FY  1997,  the 
NRC  will  continue  its  trends  analysis  efforts  and  its  program  to  review  and  evaluate  threat 
information.  The  NRC  will  also  publish  aimual  revisions  to  the  "Safeguards  Summary 
Events  List"  (NUREG-0525). 


Reactor  and  Site  Licensine 


FY  1996  Estimate 

FY  1997  Estimate      | 

FY  1994    1      FY  1995 
Enacted    1     Enacted 

Request 

Change 
FY  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

FY  1996    1 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  ($IC)                                                                                                                                        | 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

2,924 

2,492 

786 

-1,706 

598 

-188 

Contract  Support 

2,354 

1,660 

709 

-951 

687 

-22 

Travel 

126 

202 

210 

8 

205 

-5 

Total 

5,404 

4,354 

1,705 

-2,649 

1,490 

-215 

1 

Full -Tine  Equivalent  Einployment 

36 

31  1                  9  1            -22 

7 

-2    1 

The  NRC  ensures  that  nuclear  power  plants  are  designed  and  constructed  properly  and  are 
ready  for  safe  operation,  and  prepares  for  and  conducts  future  licensing  activities  associated 
with  new  reactor  designs  and  the  reactivation  of  deferred  reactors. 

The  NRC  is  responsible  for  reviewing  applications  for  reactor  construction  permits  and 
reactor  operating  licenses  to  evaluate  their  safety,  environmental,  and  safeguards  aspects, 
as  well  as  their  antitrust  implications.  As  part  of  the  review  process,  the  NRC  inspects 
reactors  throughout  their  construction  to  assess  applicant  conformance  with  construction 
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standards.  The  NRC  also  assesses  the  operational  readiness  of  each  applicant  to  ensure  that 
plants  are  ready  for  and  capable  of  safe  power  operation  before  issuing  an  operating  license. 
In  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will  issue  an  operating  license  to  Watts  Bar  Unit  1.  At  present,  there 
are  no  construction  permit  or  early  site  permit  applications  pending  NRC  review. 

The  NRC  continues  to  enhance  its  capability  to  review  new  applications  and  to  create  a 
stable  and  predictable  licensing  environment.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  focus  on 
tasks  in  several  siting  and  environmental  areas  including  (1)  revision  to  parts  of  the 
environmental  standard  review  plan  to  reflect  requirements  in  NRC  regulations,  regulatory 
guides,  and  technical  specifications,  and  to  update  site  suitability  and  emergency 
preparedness  issues  in  areas  such  as  the  geosciences  in  which  significant  changes  in 
technology  and  assessment  methods  warrant  inclusion  in  the  review  guidance  to  the  staff, 
(2)  enhancement  of  geographical  information  and  expert  systems  capabilities  for  site 
characterizations  and  license  reviews,  and  (3)  revision  of  the  reactor  siting  criteria  contained 
in  10  CFR  Part  100  to  decouple  source  term  and  dose  calculations  from  reactor  siting.  The 
update  will  include  revisions  to  Appendix  A,  "Seismic  and  Geologic  Siting  Criteria  for 
Nuclear  Power  Plants"  to  reflect  improved  understanding  of  geological  and  seismological 
phenomena  gained  since  the  adoption  of  Appendix  A  in  1973. 


Reactor  Aeine  and  Renewal 


FTf  1996 

Estimate 

FY  1997 

Estimate 

R  1994 
Enacted 

FY  1995 
Enacted 

Request 

Change 

from 

FT  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

Change 

from 

FY  1996 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  ($K)                                                                                                                                        | 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

5,634 

6.357 

6,448 

91 

6,316 

-132 

Contract  Support 

22,826 

19,973 

19,418 

-555 

18,841 

-577 

Travel 

168 

191 

195 

4 

185 

-10 

Total 

28.628 

26,521 

26.061 

-460 

25.342 

-719 

1 

Ful1-Hme  Equivalent  Employment 

65 

1                 74 

73   1               -1 

73 

c  1 

As  reactors  age  and  approach  the  expiration  of  their  operating  licenses,  the  NRC  must 
(1)  be  prepared  to  evaluate  applications  to  renew  current  reactor  operating  licenses  beyond 
their  expiration  dates,  (2)  understand  the  effects  of  aging  on  materials  and  safety-related 
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systems  and  components,  (3)  ensure  that  the  safety-related  reactor  plant  systems  and 
components  perform  their  required  function  and  maintain  their  integrity  and  operability  over 
the  life  of  the  plant,  and  (4)  establish  the  technical  requirements  and  regulatory  framework 
for  renewal  of  nuclear  power  plant  operating  licenses  upon  expiration  of  their  40-year 
license  term. 

The  NRC  must  be  prepared  to  evaluate  licensee  appUcations  to  renew  current  reactor 
operating  licenses  beyond  their  expiration  dates.  Tliis  preparation  involves  determining 
technical  and  policy  issues,  resolving  licensing  issues,  and  defining  the  criteria  and  process 
to  review  such  renewal  applications.  The  NRC  issued  the  final  rule  (10  CFR  Part  54)  in 
December  1991,  establishing  the  procedural  requirements  that  an  applicant  for  renewal  of 
a  nuclear  power  plant  operating  license  must  meet  and  the  information  that  the  applicant 
must  submit  to  the  NRC.  As  a  result  of  industry  concerns  associated  with  the  efficiency  of 
implementation  of  the  final  rule  and  the  need  to  integrate  the  maintenance  rule 
(10  CFR  50.65)  with  the  renewal  rule  (10  CFR  Part  54),  the  NRC  issued  a  proposed 
amendment  to  10  CFR  Part  54  that  is  expected  to  become  final  in  FY  1995.  The  SRP  and 
regulatory  guide  are  projected  to  be  completed  in  FY  1996. 

In  a  separate  rulemaking,  the  NRC  is  revising  10  CFR  Part  51,  Environmental  Protection 
Regulations  for  Domestic  Licensing  and  Related  Regulatory  Functions,  to  enhance  the 
agency's  environmental  review  process  for  reactor  license  renewal.  The  final  revised  rule 
is  scheduled  for  publication  in  FY  1995.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  number  of  environmental 
issues  previously  identified  for  generic  consideration  in  the  proposed  rule  will  be  reclassified 
to  require  plant-specific  analyses.  The  need  for  plant-specific  analyses  will  increase  the 
effort  required  to  complete  environmental  reviews  associated  with  license  renewal 
applications. 

When  the  NRC  first  approached  the  license  renewal  process,  lead  plants  were  thought  to 
be  the  best  way  to  resolve  issues  associated  with  license  renewal.  Since  that  time,  however, 
both  lead  plants  —  Yankee  Rowe  and  Monticello  —  have  either  withdrawn  or  indefinitely 
postponed  their  applications  for  plant-specific  reasons.  From  this  experience,  both  the  NRC 
and  the  industry  have  concluded  that  a  generic  approach  is  needed  to  work  through  the 
license  renewal  process  for  the  first  time.  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  (B&W)  Owners  Group 
has  started  discussions  with  the  NRC  on  a  license  renewal  program  for  B&W  design 
facilities.  Submittal  of  a  license  renewal  application  fi-om  a  B&W  member  plant  in  FY  1997 
is  one  of  the  objectives  of  this  program.  The  Westinghouse  and  BWR  (Boiling  Water 
Reactor)  Owners  Groups  are  pursuing  a  similar  approach;  however,  no  schedule  has  been 
established  for  a  submittal  from  either  owners  group.  The  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  has  also  asked  the  NRC  to  review  its  proposed  program  to  implement  the  Ucense 
renewal  rule. 
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The  industry's  generic  programs  will  identify  systems,  structures,  and  components  that  need 
to  be  reviewed  to  determine  if  the  effects  of  age-related  degradation  are  being  managed  by 
existing  programs  or  if  additional  analyses  or  actions  are  necessary.  In  parallel  with  the 
generic  license  renewal  program,  the  NRC  plans  to  develop  and  revise  the  technical  and 
environmental  standard  review  plans  for  license  renewal  to  reflect  experience  gained  during 
the  generic  program  reviews  and  to  enhance  future  reviews  of  Ucense  renewal  apphcations. 

Aging  affects  all  reactor  systems,  structures,  and  components  in  various  degrees  and  has  the 
potential  to  increase  risk  to  the  public  health  and  safety  if  its  effects  are  not  controlled.  To 
ensure  continuous  safe  operation  of  currently  licensed  reactors,  the  NRC  will  characterize 
aging  effects,  evaluate  methods  to  detect  aging  degradation,  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  typical  current  maintenance  and  repair  practices  to  mitigate  the  effects  and  diminish  the 
rate  of  degradation  caused  by  aging.  The  NRC  will  accomplish  this  by  conducting 
experiments  on  a  wide  variety  of  materials  under  a  wide  range  of  expected  enviroimiental 
conditions.  The  assessment  of  the  safety  implications  of  aging  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
making  decisions  on  extending  reactor  operation  beyond  the  original  license  period  of 
40  years. 

The  NRC  will  evaluate  the  cumulative  effects  of  radiation  on  reactor  pressure  vessel 
materials  that  occur  during  the  normal  service  of  operating  reactors  to  (1)  determine  the 
factors  that  can  cause  the  vessel  to  become  increasingly  brittle  and  potentially  fail  during 
normal  operation  and  accidents  and  (2)  identify  factors  or  processes,  such  as  aimealing,  that 
can  ameliorate  these  consequences.  Brittle  fracture  of  the  reactor  pressure  vessel,  that 
could  result  in  a  core  melt  accident,  must  be  prevented  by  ensuring  that  adequate  safety 
margins  exist  in  NRC  regulations.  The  current  safety  margins  are  intended  to  cover 
uncertainties  in  analysis  methods  and  material  characteristics  used  in  evaluating  reactor 
pressure  vessel  safety.  To  ensure  that  reactors  can  continue  to  operate  safely  during  the 
40-year  license  term  and  during  an  additional  20-year  license  renewal  period,  the  actual 
behavior  of  reactor  pressure  vessel  materials  exposed  to  radiation  must  be  reflected  in  the 
NRC's  safety  analyses,  zmd  the  analytical  methods  and  material  databases  must  be  validated 
to  ensure  that  an  adequate,  but  not  uimecessarily  large,  margin  of  safety  exists. 
Experimental  and  analytical  research  on  the  effects  of  temperature,  stress,  irradiation,  and 
flaws  will  be  used  to  provide  assurance  that  reactor  pressure  vessels  will  not  fail  by  brittle 
fracture  during  service  or  in  the  event  of  an  accident. 

The  NRC  will  continue  the  technical  review  of  pressurized  thermal  shock  (PTS)  issues 
started  in  FY  1992  with  the  Electric  Power  Research  Institute  (EPRI).  This  technical 
review  will  address  the  fracture  mechanics  and  materials  aspects  of  the  PTS  analyses 
described  in  Regulatory  Guide  1.154,  to  determine  which  aspects  of  the  guide  warrant 
revision.    This  effort  is  expected  to  contribute  to  an  overall  assessment  of  the  guide. 
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providing  input  to  the  technical  basis  for  its  revision  in  FY  1996.  Ehiring  FY  1996-1997,  the 
NRC  will  complete  tests  simulating  an  axial  or  circumferential  surface  crack  in  a  pressure 
vessel  to  evaluate  the  combined  effects  of  bi-axial  loading  and  cladding,  and  issue  the  final 
report.  The  results  of  the  effects  of  stainless  steel  cladding  on  fracture  initiation  under 
startup  and  accident  loadings,  such  as  PTS,  will  be  incorporated  in  the  NRC  evaluation. 
During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  evaluate  the  effects  of  fracture-mode  conversion  and 
the  effects  of  high  loading  rates  on  fracture  toughness  for  reactor  pressure  vessel  materials. 

During  FY  1995-1996,  the  NRC  will  perform  irradiation  and  testing  to  evaluate  the  effects 
of  thermal  annealing  and  reirradiation  on  irradiation-embrittled  reactor  pressure  vessel 
steels  to  vahdate  the  draft  rule  and  regulatory  guide  on  thermal  annealing  which  was  issued 
for  public  comment  in  early  FY  1995.  In  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will  complete  the  irradiated 
material  characterizations  and  begin  the  irradiated  and  annealed  testing.  In  FY  1996, 
testing  of  the  annealed  specimens  will  be  completed,  the  reirradiating  begun,  and  the  results 
reported. 

During  FY  1995-1997,  the  NRC  will  develop  and  verify  physical  models,  based  on 
fundamental  mechanisms,  for  radiation  hardening  and  embrittlement,  and  correlations 
needed  to  update  the  calculation  procedures  for  predicting  changes  in  toughness  of 
irradiated  pressure  vessels.  Advanced  microscopic  techniques  will  be  used  to  characterize 
relationships  between  fundamental  properties  and  service-induced  microstructures.  The 
NRC  will  also  participate  in  the  International  Group  on  Radiation  Damage  Mechanisms. 

During  FY  1995-1997,  the  NRC  will  develop,  maintain  and  upgrade  computerized  databases, 
calculational  procedures,  and  standards  for  determining  fluence  spectra  and  assessing 
embrittlement  of  reactor  pressure  vessels  and  will  determine  the  uncertainties  with 
predictive  methods  and  databases. 

In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  participate  in  international  cooperative  projects  on 
pressure  vessel  fracture.  In  FY  1995,  analyses  of  large-scale  experiments  to  validate 
pressure  vessel  fracture  mechanics  analysis  methods  as  part  of  a  continuing  effort  by  the 
Fracture  Analysis  Group  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  the  Safety  of  Nuclear  Installations 
(CSNI)  will  be  completed.  In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  also  participate  in  the  Commission 
of  European  Communities  (CEC)  Network  for  Evaluating  Steel  Components  program  by 
performing  and  reporting  pre-  and  post-test  analyses  of  the  large  scale  fracture  experiment. 

In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  complete  testing  and  data  analysis  to  support  an  update  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (ASME)  Code  Section  XI  fatigue  crack  growth 
rate  curves  and  the  Section  HI  fatigue  design  curves  for  piping  and  pressure  vessel  steels. 
The  effects  of  operating  temperature,  loading  history,  and  light-water  reactor  environment 
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will  be  addressed.  In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  provide  to  the  Section  III  subcommittee, 
updates  for  crack  growth  rate  curves,  which,  if  accepted,  would  be  incorporated  in  updates 
for  fatigue  design  codes.  In  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will  study  fatigue  and  crack  growth  for 
thermally  aged  cast  stainless  steels  to  quantify  the  degree  and  significance  of  reductions  in 
fatigue  life  or  increases  in  environmentally  assisted  crack  growth  rates.  The  data  will  be 
provided  to  the  cognizant  committee  for  the  ASME  Code  Section  III  for  consideration  in 
the  FY  1996  update  of  the  fatigue  life  and  Section  XI  crack  growth  rate  curves. 

The  NRC  will  complete  irradiation  of  austenitic  stainless  steels  and  other  materials 
(Alloys  600,  182)  in  the  Halden  reactor  to  provide  test  materials  to  assess  the  effect  of 
composition  on  irradiation-assisted  stress  corrosion  cracking  (lASCC)  susceptibility  and 
radiation  embrittlement  in  FY  1995.  In  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will  begin  testing  low  and 
medium  fluence  irradiated  materials  for  fracture  toughness  to  develop  fracture  toughness 
correlations  and  determine  effects  of  material  composition  and  water  chemistry  on 
intergranular  stress  corrosion  cracking  susceptibility.  Also  in  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will  begin 
testing  high  fluence  materials,  and  will  complete  the  test  and  analyses  in  FY  1997. 

Steam  generator  tubes  comprise  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  primary  pressure  boundary 
surface.  Various  forms  of  tube  degradation  have  occurred  since  the  inception  of  commercial 
operation  of  PWRs.  In  recent  years,  various  forms  of  environmentally  induced  cracking 
have  been  most  prominent.  The  NRC  will  conduct  research  to  quantify  the  parameters 
responsible  for  this  cracking  and  on  methodologies  for  inspection  and  evaluating  the 
continued  integrity  of  degraded  tubes.  During  FY  1996,  advanced  methods  of  inspection 
for  degraded  steam  generator  tubes  will  be  validated  and  recommended  for  incorporation 
in  the  ASME  Code  Section  V.  In  FY  1997,  initial  models  will  be  developed  for  predicting 
crack  initiation  and  growth,  leak  rate  and  burst  pressure  as  a  function  of  the  operating 
environment. 

In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  recommend  upgrading  ASME  Code  and  regulatory  positions  to 
reflect  the  results  of  the  International  Program  for  the  Inspection  of  Steel  Components 
(PISC  III)  and  will  pursue  code  adoption. 

In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  complete  and  publish  a  report  on  a  risk-based  inservice  inspection 
pilot  study  of  BWRs.  Additionally,  in  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  issue  a  report  on  risk-based 
inspection  of  LWR  components  to  describe  specific  inservice  inspection  programs  for  various 
components  in  nuclear  power  plants. 

During  FY  1995-1996,  the  NRC  will  acquire  and  analyze  aged  cable  and  electrical 
equipment  from  shutdown  plants  as  available.  In  situ  aged  degradation  will  be  compared 
with  prior  accelerated  aging  results. 
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In  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will  publish  final  technical  reports  of  aging  research  completed  on  the 
following  components  and  safety-related  systems:  heat  exchangers,  electrical  connectors  in 
Class  IE  distribution  system,  low  pressure/RHR  emergency  core  cooling  system,  auxiliary 
feedwater  system,  turbine  drives,  and  governors. 

In  FY  1996,  NRC  will  propose  amendments  to  10  CFR  50.55a  to:  (1)  eliminate  the  10-year 
update  requirement  for  licensee  inservice  inspection  (ISI)  and  inservice  testing  (1ST) 
programs;  (2)  establish  baseline  regulatory  requirements  for  ISI  and  1ST  programs  based, 
respectively,  on  specific  edition/addenda  of  the  ASME  Boiler  and  Pressure  Vessel  Code 
(ASME  BPV  Code),  and  the  ASME  Operation  and  Maintenance  Code  (ASME  OM  Code); 
(3)  provide  for  voluntary  implementation  of  subsequent  edition/addenda  of  the  ASME  BPV 
and  OM  Codes  that  have  been  approved  by  the  NRC,  and  for  mandatory  implementation 
of  certain  provisions  of  these  subsequent  edition/addenda  that  are  supported  by  backfit 
considerations;  (4)  expand  the  scope  of  50.55a  to  require  ISI  and  1ST  of  safety-related 
snubbers;  and  (5)  based  upon  new  industry  input,  remove  the  modification  in  50.55a  that 
applies  to  ASME  BPV  Code  rules  for  1ST  of  contaiiunent  isolation  valves. 

In  FY  1996,  a  technical  basis  will  be  developed  for  understanding  valve  and  motor-operator 
behavior  under  design  basis  conditions  to  support  NRC  regulatory  needs  for  evaluating 
licensees  implementation  of  Generic  Letter  89-10,  and  prioritization  of  motor-operated 
valves  (MOVs)  based  on  risk.  In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  vwll  issue  the  results  of  tests  performed 
on  MOVs  and  will  submit  the  results  to  ASME  to  consider  as  a  basis  for  revising 
appropriate  ASME  Standards.  Development  of  a  technical  basis  to  support  NRC  regulatory 
staif  in  evaluating  licensee  applications  of  the  EPRI  performance  prediction  method  and 
other  methods  for  demonstrating  MOV  operabiUty  will  be  completed  in  FY  1996  and  a  basis 
for  determining  motor-operator  margins  required  to  coimter  the  detrimental  effects  of  valve 
and  motor-operator  aging  degradation  will  be  completed  in  FY  1997. 

During  FY  1995-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  address  license  renewal  issues,  both  safety 
and  environmental,  as  they  may  arise.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  also  initiate  and 
conduct  a  rulemaking  on  Alternative  Site  Review. 
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Reactor  Safety  Assessment  and  Reflation  Development 


FY  1996  EstiMte 

FY  1997  Estimate      | 

FY  1994    1     FY  1995 
Enacted    |     Enacted 

Request 

Change 

fro- 

FY  1995 

Planning 
Estlute 

fro.      1 
FY  1996    1 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  ($IC)                                                                                                                                        | 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

7.026 

7.155 

7,436 

281 

7,277 

-159 

Contract  Support 

34,374 

33.687 

30,363 

-3.324 

30,174 

-189 

Travel 

437 

408 

415 

7 

391 

-24 

Total 

41.837 

41.250 

38,214 

-3,036 

37,842 

-372 

1 

Full-Time  Equivalent  Enployient         |                79  |                81 

82 

1    1                   82   1                 0   1 

This  activity  is  conducted  to  (1)  provide  an  in-depth  examination  and  understanding  of 
abnormal  operating  events  and  plant  transients  experienced  by  the  nuclear  industry; 

(2)  understand  the  causes  of  human  error  during  reactor  operations  and  maintenance, 
including  the  effects  of  operator/control  system  interfaces  on  human  performance; 

(3)  understand  ways  to  prevent  and  mitigate  the  consequences  of  severe  core  damage  or 
core  melt  accidents;  (4)  improve  the  NRCs  ability  to  evaluate  the  potential  effects  of 
earthquakes  on  reactor  operations;  (5)  assess  the  adequacy  of  safety  margins  in  the  current 
analysis  methods  used  to  ensure  reactors  can  continue  to  operate  safely;  and  (6)  manage  the 
development  of  revised  reactor-related  regulations,  policy  statements,  and  regulatory  guides 
that  incorporate  research  results. 

Understanding  safety-significant  abnormal  operations  and  plant  transients  experienced  by 
the  nuclear  industry  is  an  important  element  in  the  Commission's  continuing  efforts  to 
maintain  an  adequate  margin  of  safety  as  more  plants  are  brought  on  line  and  as  operating 
plants  continue  to  age.  Analysis  of  these  operating  events  requires  information  on  the 
processes  of  heat  transfer  and  fluid  flow  (the  thermal-hydraulic  response)  of  the  reactor 
coolant  system  over  the  range  of  plant  transients  and  accidents  that  could  potentially  occur. 
These  events  include  design-basis  accidents  (required  to  be  analyzed  in  license  applications), 
non-design-basis  events  such  as  multiple-system  or  component  failures,  common  mode 
failures,  and  operator  errors  that  have  been  revealed  through  probabilistic  risk  assessments 
and  operating  experience. 
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Plant  performance  research  is  being  conducted  by  the  NRC  to  provide  validated  methods 
by  which  the  staff  can  evaluate  design-basis  accidents,  safety  implications  of  actual  events 
and  hypothetical  transient  scenarios  determined  to  be  major  contributors  to  risk  as  shown 
by  probabilistic  risk  assessment  studies  and  actual  operating  events.  This  work  is  focused 
on  integrating  experimental  data  and  associated  calculations  into  a  firm  technical  basis  to 
support  regulatory  actions  such  as  modifications  to  plant  technical  specifications,  reviews  of 
accident  management  plans,  or  remedial  actions  responding  to  operating  events.  The 
principal  products  of  this  research  are  analytical  tools  (computer  codes)  used  to  understand 
and  predict  the  plant  response  to  deviations  from  normal  operating  conditions.  The 
capability  of  the  computer  codes  to  predict  plant  response  with  an  acceptable  uncertainty 
is  validated  using  (1)  basic  experiments  to  derive  empirical  formulas  for  determining  coolant 
system  behavior  under  postulated  transients;  (2)  separate-effect  experiments  to  evaluate  the 
code  predictions  for  a  single,  complex  component;  and  (3)  integral  system  experiments  to 
evaluate  the  code  predictions  for  a  complete  reactor  system. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  archiving  and  retrieving  experimental  thermal 
hydraulic  data  from  the  established  experimental  data  bank.  The  data  bank  contains  test 
data  from  domestic  and  foreign  thermal-hydraulic  related  experiments,  and  plant  startup  and 
operational  transient  data.  The  data  bank  is  a  central  repository  of  qualified  results  in  a 
standard  format,  and  includes  over  800  digital  magnetic  tapes  that  can  be  readily  accessed 
by  the  staff  to  support  specific  licensing  actions. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  maintain  and  improve  the  TRAC-PWR  and 
RELAP5  computer  codes.  RELAP5  is  a  light-water  reactor  transient  analysis  code  used 
to  support  rulemaking  and  to  evaluate  generic  safety  issues,  audit  license  submittals,  and 
analyze  unresolved  safety  issues.  RELAP5  is  also  a  basic  component  of  the  Nuclear  Plant 
Analyzer  (NPA).  The  NPA  is  operational  at  NRC  Headquarters  to  provide  an  in-house 
analysis  capabiUty  to  evaluate  accident  management  strategies,  advanced  reactor  design 
capabilities,  and  significant  abnormal  events  in  operating  reactors.  The  NRC  will  continue 
to  develop  and  maintain  a  representative  set  of  plant  input  decks  to  support  the  use  of  the 
NPA.  Other  thermal  hydraulic  codes  (TRAC-BWR,  RAMONA-3B)  will  also  be  maintained 
to  ensure  these  codes  reflect  the  latest  results  of  foreign  and  domestic  safety  experiments 
and  recent  operating  events.  The  TRAC-PWR  code  is  for  PWR  analyses,  whereas  TRAC- 
BWR  and  RAMONA-3B  codes  are  for  BWR  analyses.  RELAP5  can  analyze  either  PWR 
or  BWR  plants.  The  TRAC,  RELAP5,  and  RAMONA-3B  codes  will  also  be  used  to 
analyze  new  reactors  of  advanced  design.  That  effort  is  discussed  in  the  Standard  Reactor 
Designs  Cost  Center. 

The  NRC  will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  Code  Applications  and  Maintenance  Program, 
an  international  program  among  members  of  the  international  nuclear  safety  community 
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who  use  and  support  this  code  maintenance  and  updating  activity.  During  FY  1996-1997, 
the  NRC  will  perform  analyses  or  experimental  assessments  to  determine  the  scope  and 
magnitude  of  potential  safety  issues  that  could  arise  as  a  result  of  operating  events,  staff 
reviews,  or  ACRS  reviews.  Recent  examples  of  work  in  this  area  include  studies  of  BWR 
stability  under  anticipated-transient-without-scram  conditions,  long-term  cooling  after  a  loss- 
of-coolant  accident,  and  shutdown  cooling  after  the  loss  of  the  residual  heat  removal  system. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  support  thermal  hydraulic  test  loops  at 
Purdue  University,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  and  Oregon  State  University. 

Experience  has  shown  that  most  safety-related  events  reported  at  nuclear  facilities  involve 
human  performance.  To  reduce  human  errors  and  thereby  reduce  the  risk  to  the  public 
from  the  accidental  release  of  radioactive  material,  the  NRC  needs  to  (1)  understand  the 
root  causes  of  human  error  during  reactor  operations  and  maintenance;  (2)  develop  methods 
to  quantify  the  effects  of  the  design  and  qualification  of  instrumentation  and  control  system 
displays  on  human  performance;  (3)  analyze  the  effectiveness  of  the  interface  between  the 
nuclear  power  plant  system  and  the  human  user  in  improving  operator  performance;  and 
(4)  integrate  human  and  hardware  reliability  analysis  data  and  methods  into  probabilistic 
risk  assessments.  The  research  results  will  be  used  to  identify,  systematically  prioritize,  and 
suggest  solutions  to  human  reliability  issues  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  nuclear 
facilities  during  normal,  abnormal  and  emergency  situations. 

In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  complete  a  study  of  the  effect  of  staffing  issues  in  the  nuclear 
industry  on  safe  startup  and  operation  of  nuclear  power  plants.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the 
Office  of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Research  (RES)  will  provide  direct  human  factors  support  to 
the  Office  of  Nuclear  Reactor  Regulation  (NRR)  and  the  Office  for  Analysis  and  Evaluation 
of  Operational  Data  (AEOD)  in  inspections  of  human  error-related  incidents  to  maintain 
the  staffs  awareness  of  current  operational  problems,  provide  insights  to  investigation 
methods,  and  improve  the  database. 

The  NRC  will  continue  research  to  address  the  safety  issues  associated  with  the  nuclear 
power  industry's  current  and  plaimed  use  of  artificial  intelligence  and  computers  in  reactor 
and  safety  system  operation  and  control,  and  will,  during  FY  1996-1997,  develop  the 
technical  bases  for  adopting  appropriate  licensing  criteria  for  application  of  these  new 
technologies.  Also  during  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  participating  in  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD)  Halden  Reactor 
Project.  The  valuable  technical  information  gained  from  this  10-year  project  will  help 
establish  guidelines  and  criteria  for  reviewing  advanced  human-system  interfaces,  computer- 
based  operator  support  systems,  integrated  surveillance  and  control  rooms,  and  the 
verification  and  validation  of  computer  software.    Reports  will  be  issued  summarizing 
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experience  at  the  Halden  Reactor  Project  that  has  accrued  over  the  last  several  years  on 
topics  related  to  advanced  instrumentation  and  control  systems  and  their  effects  on 
operations.  In  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will  complete  Revision  1  to  NUREG-0700  "Guidelines 
for  Control  Room  Design  Reviews,"  and  issue  it  for  public  comment.  The  revision  will 
provide  guidelines  for  the  staff  review  of  control  rooms  using  digitjil  instrumentation  and 
control  system  technology.  In  addition,  the  NRC  has  asked  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  conduct  a  study  on  the  regulation  of  digital  instrumentation  and  control  systems 
in  nuclear  power  plant  applications.  The  study  is  to  begin  in  FY  1995  and  be  completed  in 
FY  1996. 

In  FY  1996,  to  support  reUability  and  risk  assessments,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  develop 
and  evaluate  methods  and  criteria  for  acquiring  probabilistic  data  on  himian  and  hardware 
failures  and  combinations  thereof.  The  NRC  will  use  information  from  programs  such  as 
the  operator  requalification  examinations.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  develop 
methods  for  assessing  the  effects  of  organizational  factors  on  plant  safety  and  for 
incorporating  such  impacts  into  probabilistic  risk  analyses  (PRAs).  The  NRC  will  also 
develop  and  implement  guidance  for  using  PRA  models  and  tools  in  event  assessment  and 
issue  analysis. 

In  addition  to  routine  operations,  the  NRC  is  also  concerned  about  severe  reactor  accidents. 
Severe  accidents  have  the  potential  to  adversely  affect  the  public  health  and  safety  by 
accidentally  releasing  radioactive  fission  products  to  the  environment.  NRC  efforts  are 
directed  toward  reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  power  plant  accidents  by  requiring  design  and 
operating  strategies  to  prevent  or  ameliorate  the  consequences  of  such  accidents.  The  NRC 
accomplishes  this  by  (1)  improving  our  understanding  of  severe-accident  phenomena; 
(2)  identifying  and  evaluating  methods  to  prevent  and/or  mitigate  the  consequences  of 
severe  accidents;  (3)  developing  methods  and  tools  to  analyze  the  frequencies,  consequences, 
and  risks  associated  with  severe  accidents;  (4)  ensuring  the  adequacy  of  safety  margins  in 
the  current  methods  of  evaluating  contairmient  integrity  under  severe  accident  conditions; 
and  (5)  determining  whether  severe  accident  research  results  warrant  revisions  to  NRC 
regulations  or  policies.  Results  of  these  efforts  will  be  applied  in  staff  reevaluations  of  siting 
and  emergency  planning  requirements  and  implementation  of  the  individual  elements  of  the 
Commission's  severe  accident,  safety  goals,  and  backfit  policies. 

To  improve  our  understanding  of  severe  accident  phenomena,  the  NRC  has  completed 
direct  contaimnent  heating  (DCH)  experiments  on  the  simulated  Zion-  and  Surry-type 
reactor  configurations.  The  NRC  will  perform  additional  experimental  work  for  Combustion 
Engineering-  (CE-)  type  plants  through  FY  1996  to  confirm  the  uncertainties,  scaling  laws, 
and  other  pertinent  parameters  of  the  DCH  phenomenon  and  other  severe  accident 
phenomena  affecting  the  loss  of  containment  capabilities  during  severe  accidents.  During 
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FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  apply  the  severe  accident  scaling  methodology 
(SASM)  to  any  experimental  or  analytical  program  designed  to  assess  DCH  and,  when 
practical,  will  apply  SASM  to  other  NRC-sponsored  experiments.  This  work  will  ensure  that 
the  results  of  experiments  can  be  confidently  extrapolated  to  full-scale  reactor  conditions. 

In  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will  continue  research  to  address  the  conditions  under  which 
hydrogen-air-steam  mixtures  at  high  temperatures,  produced  during  severe  accidents,  could 
sustain  low  speed  combustion.  TTiis  research  will  address  the  applicability  of  existing  models 
for  hydrogen  combustion  during  certain  severe  accidents.  In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will 
continue  to  participate  in  the  bilateral  agreement  with  Japan  to  perform  high-temperature, 
high-speed  hydrogen  combustion  experiments  to  complement  the  low-speed  combustion 
experimental  program.  These  experiments  will  yield  data  on  the  increased  detonability  of 
hydrogen  mixtures  at  elevated  temperatures  that  might  exist  during  a  severe  accident  and 
which  might  threaten  containment  integrity.  These  data  are  necessary  to  confirm  the 
projections  of  containment  loads  and  structural  performance  during  severe  accidents. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  participate  in  the  RASPLAV  international 
safety  research  project  under  the  auspices  of  OECD.  In  this  facility,  up  to  200  kg  of 
prototypic  reactor  core  material  can  be  melted  and  made  to  interact  with  a  simulated 
reactor  pressure  vessel  lower  head.  Feasibility  studies  of  cooling  the  reactor  core  materials 
from  outside  the  lower  head  were  performed  earlier  in  an  NRC-Russian  Cooperative 
program.  Based  on  this  earlier  work,  new  test  apparatus  will  be  constructed  and  testing 
carried  out. 

In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  participate  in  the  experimental  program  carried  out 
in  the  FARO  facility  in  Italy.  This  facility  is  being  used  to  perform  large-scale  tests  to 
address  the  residual  issues  related  to  fuel  coolant  interactions,  particularly  ex-vessel  fuel 
coolant  interaction.  In  the  FARO  facility,  prototypic  material  (corium,  the  term  used  for 
a  molten  mass  of  fuel  from  the  core)  is  brought  into  contact  with  water  in  a  vessel  of 
representative  size  and  strength.  The  NRC  will  obtain  data  on  the  rate  of  heat  removal 
from  the  corium  melt,  the  effectiveness  of  various  quench  mechanisms,  the  hydrogen 
generation  rate,  and  the  heat  loading  and  temperatures  of  a  simulated  reactor  pressure 
vessel.  The  morphology  of  the  material  remaining  in  the  bottom  of  the  test  facihty  will  be 
examined  and  used  in  validating  the  lower  head  analytical  model. 

In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  use  the  VICTORIA  fission  product  release  and  transport  code 
and  the  MELCOR  code  to  perform  pre-  and  post-test  analyses  of  the  PHEBUS  tests.  The 
analyses  will  be  part  of  the  NRC  in-kind  assistance  and  services  to  PHEBUS  under  the 
international  cooperative  agreement  between  the  NRC  and  the  French  Commissariat  k 
rfenergie  Atomique.     The  NRC  will  continue  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
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cooperation  with  the  Commission  at  the  European  Communities  fission  product  behavior 
program  in  the  French  PHEBUS  test  reactor.  Such  technical  assistance  includes  providing 
online  fission  product  measurement  system,  reviewing  test  plans  and  testing,  and  other 
assistance,  as  needed.  The  NRC  will  complete  an  independent  peer  review  of  the 
VICTORIA  code  in  FY  1996. 

In  addition  to  experimental  work,  the  NRC  is  developing  analytical  codes  capable  of 
modeling  the  severe  accident  phenomena.  Among  these  is  the  MELCOR  code.  During 
FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  internationally  supported 
MELCOR  Cooperative  Assessment  Program  initiated  in  FY  1993  to  support  MELCOR 
code  validation  and  maintenance.  The  NRC  will  continue  to  compare  codes  with  the 
existing  database  and  assess  progress  in  reducing  uncertainties  in  our  understanding  of 
severe  accident  phenomena. 

In  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  identify  new  data  needs  and  modeling  initiatives 
required  for  assessing  severe  fuel  damage  in  reactor  accidents.  In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will 
assimilate  results  and  insights  from  all  the  available  major  experimental  programs  (ACRR, 
TMI,  LOFT,  PBF,  NRU,  CORA,  PHEBUS)  to  identify  the  need  for  additional  testing  in 
the  severe  fuel  damage  assessment  program. 

Furthermore,  the  Commission's  Severe  Accident  Policy  calls  for  the  examination  of 
individual  plant  susceptibilities  to  severe  accidents,  the  identification  and  evaluation  of 
potential  improvements  in  containment  performance,  and  the  execution  of  a  program  of 
research  to  reduce  the  uncertainties  in  the  analysis  of  severe  accidents.  The  results  of  that 
research  will  be  used  to  confirm  that  the  margins  of  safety  inherent  in  existing  regulations 
are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  adequate  to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  in  support  of  increased  agency  use  of  risk  analysis  to  prioritize  and 
resolve  safety  issues,  the  NRC  will  continue  developing  methods  and  applying  advanced 
human  reliability  analysis,  aging  models,  and  operational  events  data  to  probabihstic  risk 
assessments  (PRA).  Also  during  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  maintain,  support, 
and  upgrade  (as  necessary)  the  severe  accident  risk  analysis  computer  models,  such 
as,  MACCS,  SARA,  EVNTRE,  and  IRRAS.  Risk  analyses  performed  by  staff  and 
contractors  in  support  of  the  assessment  of  safety  issues  will  be  reviewed.  The  NRC  will 
continue  to  support  the  development  of  staff  expertise  in  the  application  of  PRA.  Data 
from  approximately  three  PRAs  per  year,  submitted  in  the  individual  plant  examination 
(IPE)  process  and  other  sources,  will  be  loaded  into  the  PC  database  (that  supports  SARA 
and  IRRAS)  for  use  in  a  variety  of  expected  support  activities. 
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In  FY  1996,  NRC  structural  reviewers  will  be  provided  guidance  on  how  to  address 
corrosion  effects  on  aging  and  reliability  of  steel  containments  and  steel  containment  liners. 
The  NRC  will  prepare  a  report  on  damage  mitigation  and  repair  and  will  provide  a 
reliability-based  means  to  quantify  current  and  future  safety  margins. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Agency  for  Natural  Resources  and  Energy  of  the  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  (MITI)  of  Japan,  the  NRC  will  test  a  model  of  a  steel 
BWR  containment  to  determine  how  and  when  it  will  fail.  The  model  was  fabricated  in 
FY  1994,  will  be  shipped  and  instrumented  in  FY  1995,  and  will  be  tested  to  failure  in 
FY  1996.  Also  in  cooperation  with  the  Agency  for  Natural  Resources  and  Energy  of  the 
MITI  of  Japan,  the  NRC  will  test  a  model  of  a  pre-stressed  concrete  PWR  containment  to 
determine  when  it  will  fail.  The  model  was  designed  in  Japan  in  FY  1994,  will  be 
constructed  and  instrumented  in  the  United  States  during  FY  1995-1996,  and  will  be  tested 
to  failure  in  FY  1998. 

In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  evaluate  licensee  recommendations  for  improving  the 
evaluation  of  containment  performance,  submitted  as  part  of  the  individual  plant 
examination  (IPE)  program.  In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  continue  the  joint  RES  and 
contractor  team  reviews  of  the  remaining  internal  event  IPE  submittals  covering  all  units. 
By  the  end  of  FY  1996,  all  or  most  of  the  internal  event  IPE  reviews,  significant  accident 
management  research,  and  severe  accident  research  will  be  completed.  In  FY  1996,  the 
NRC  will  continue  to  analyze  the  information  from  the  review  of  the  IPE  submittals, 
categorize  insights,  and  provide  the  results  in  a  concise  report.  IPEs  will  also  be  reviewed 
to  resolve  existing  generic  safety  issues  on  a  plant  specific  basis,  and,  as  appropriate,  new 
generic  safety  issues  will  be  identified  for  resolution.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will 
continue  reviewing  licensee  external  event  evaluation  (IPEEE)  reports. 

A  number  of  efforts  are  improving  the  NRC's  ability  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  potential 
earthquakes  on  nuclear  power  plant  operations.  The  results  of  this  program  are  integrated 
into  efforts  to  develop  a  unified  seismic  hazard  assessment  method.  During  FY  1996-1997, 
the  NRC  will  determine  magnitude,  scaling  and  distance  attenuation  relationships  using 
regression  analyses  and  ground  mofion  data  sets  from  Eastern  and  Western  U.S. 
earthquakes.  These  analyses  will  yield  more  physically  based  estimates  of  site  effects  than 
previous  studies,  and  will  reduce  uncertainties  in  the  seismic  hazard  and  ground  motion 
estimates.  This  and  some  of  the  other  programs  in  earth  sciences  will  keep  the  staff 
informed  of  advanced  knowledge  and  new  field  observations.  The  limited  amount  of 
recorded  data  increases  the  importance  that  new  insight  and  information  from  any 
significant  earthquake  provides.  Such  information  may  prompt  NRC  to  reevaluate  earlier 
licensing  decisions  or  confirm  assumptions  made  in  earlier  decisions. 
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Also  during  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  develop  a  correlation  between  the 
seismic  characteristics  of  near  field  geologic  materials  and  the  observed  response,  in  order 
to  investigate  the  influence  of  near  surface  geology  on  seismic  site  response.  Results  of  this 
program  will  lead  to  an  improved  modeling  of  the  wave  scattering  and  propagation  effects 
in  the  near  surface  material  and  will  reduce  uncertainties  in  the  ground  motion  estimates 
at  the  site.  These  results  will  also  be  used  in  the  unified  seismic  hazard  assessment 
program,  as  applicable. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  determine  where  any  large  prehistoric  earthquakes 
occurred  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  The  NRC  will  use  paleoseismic  techniques  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  recent  study  determining  the  site-uniqueness  of  the  1886  Charleston 
earthquake.  This  will  reduce  the  uncertainty  in  earthquake  source  zone  identification  and 
earthquake  frequency  predictions  and  strengthen  our  implementation  of  site  licensing 
criteria  and  evaluation  of  seismic  issues  bearing  on  plant  design. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  support  research  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  and  other  organizations  that  address  geological  and  seismological  issues 
of  regulatory  significance,  such  as  strong  ground  motion  studies,  fault  segmentation  studies 
and  faulting,  and  paleoseismic  studies  in  the  New  Madrid  seismic  zone.  The  NRC  will  also 
continue  to  evaluate  and  analyze  the  data  collected  from  the  National  Seismographic 
Network,  a  long-term  project  to  continuously  improve  the  understanding  of  physical 
processes  associated  with  the  seismic  activities,  transmission  of  seismic  energy,  and  site 
responses.  The  new  data  will  enable  the  staff  to  develop  and  validate  more  accurate  models 
to  predict  the  transmission  of  seismic  energy.  The  new  models  will  reduce  the  uncertainty 
of  current  ground  motion  modeling  and  also  improve  upon  the  NRC's  implementation  of 
site  licensing  criteria  and  evaluation  of  seismic  issues  bearing  on  plant  design. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  determine  attenuation  characteristics  of 
ground  motion  through  shallow  soils  over  bedrock.  The  data  from  small-to-moderate 
earthquakes  will  be  obtained  from  seismographs  installed  at  various  levels  in  boreholes  at 
Anza,  California.  The  better  modeling  of  the  local  site  amplification  phenomenon  will 
reduce  major  uncertainty  in  the  soil  structure  interaction  analysis  currently  carried  out  to 
estimate  the  structural  and  component  responses. 

In  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will  complete  a  cooperative  effort  with  Electric  Power  Research 
Institute  (EPRI)  and  DOE  to  develop  a  unified  seismic  hazard  assessment  method  to 
characterize  seismic  hazard  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  based  on  seismic  hazard  studies 
from  EPRI  and  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory  (LLNL).  The  results  of  this 
cooperative  effort  will  be  used  to  assess  the  seismic  hazard  of  future  nuclear  power  plant 
sites  and  to  recalculate  the  probabilistic  seismic  hazard  of  all  operating  Eastern  U.S.  nuclear 
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power  plant  sites  as  bases  for  probabilistic  siting  criteria  for  future  nuclear  power  plants. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  will  complete  a  review  of  the  unified  hazard  assessment 
methodology  by  the  end  of  FY  1996.  A  final  report  incorporating  all  comments  will  be 
completed  in  FY  1996.  During  FY  1995-1997  the  NRC  will  recalculate  the  probabilistic 
seismic  hazard  at  all  Eastern  U.S.  nuclear  power  plant  sites  to  develop  technical  bases  for 
replacing  the  relative  seismic  hazard  criteria  with  an  absolute  criterion  in  the  seismic  siting 
regulatory  guide  (draft  Regulatory  Guide  DG-1015,  "Identification  and  Characterization  of 
Seismic  Sources,  Deterministic  Source  Earthquakes,  and  Ground  Motion"). 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  use  data  fi-om  the  satellite-based  Global  Positioning 
System  to  remeasure  the  station  positions  of  the  Crustal  Motion  Network.  This  data  will 
be  analyzed  to  determine  initial  estimates  of  crustal  motions  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  U.S. 
Study  of  the  crustal  motions  will  lead  to  improved  understanding  of  the  physical  processes 
associated  with  the  seismic  activity  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  U.S.  where  surface  features 
or  clearly  identifiable  seismic  sources  are  absent.  Such  understanding  of  crustal  motions 
could  reduce  the  large  uncertainty  currently  associated  with  the  delineation  of  seismic 
sources  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  U.S. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  use  data  from  NRC-  and-industry  sponsored  tests  on 
structures,  piping  systems,  and  components,  and  data  obtained  from  actual  earthquakes  to 
revise  NRC's  damping  recommendations.  Specifically,  the  NRC  has  participated  in  activities 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (ASME)  to  revise  the  pipe  damping 
criteria  in  Appendix  N  of  Section  III  of  the  Boiler  and  Pressure  Vessel  Code.  The  NRC  is 
also  reassessing  the  values  of  damping  for  major  plant  structures.  Changes  to  some  values 
appear  to  be  appropriate. 

In  a  joint  venture  with  EPRI  and  the  Taiwan  Power  Compzmy,  a  cyUndrical  concrete  model 
structure  was  built  in  a  seismically  active  area  near  Hualien,  Taiwan.  The  model  and 
surrounding  soil  will  be  instrumented,  and  data  recording  and  analysis  will  be  conducted 
during  FY  1995-1997. 

During  FY  1995-1996,  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  will  continue  to  perform  tests  to 
determine  the  behavior  and  strength  of  anchor  bolts  used  in  concrete  for  earthquake  type 
loads.  This  work  supports  the  implementation  of  NRC  seismic  program  USI  A-46,  "Seismic 
Qualification  of  Equipment  in  Operating  Plants."  In  FY  1997,  the  NRC  will  consult  with 
national  standards  committees  for  any  necessary  revisions. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry  (MITI)  of  Japan,  the 
NRC  will  participate  in  a  seismic  test  of  a  large  scale  model  of  a  main  steam  and  feedwater 
system  to  check  calculational  methods  and  validate  seismic  failure  mode  assimiptions.  The 
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test  will  be  performed  at  Tadotsu  Engineering  Laboratory,  the  largest  seismic  shaking  table 
facility  in  the  world.  During  FY  1995-1996,  the  fabrication  of  the  large  scale  model  will  be 
completed,  the  test  on  it  will  be  conducted,  and  in  FY  1996,  the  resultant  test  data  will  be 
evaluated.  In  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will  obtain  test  data  from  the  tests  already  done  in 
FY  1993  on  computer  systems  and  test  data  from  tests  to  be  done  on  shutdown  cooling 
systems  to  validate  the  seismic  fragility  of  these  components  and  systems. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  participate  in  an  OECD  program  on 
International  Standard  Problem  (ISP)  on  shear  walls.  In  this  program,  results  of  two  large- 
scale  shear  walls  tests  conducted  in  Japan  will  be  used  to  verify  analyses  and  modeling 
techniques  used  by  participants.  Begiiming  in  FY  1996,  this  program  will  also  be  extended 
to  include  ISP  on  the  soil-structure  interaction  analyses. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  in  a  collaborative  arrangement  with  MITI  and  the  Nuclear  Power 
Engineering  Corporation  (NUPEC),  the  NRC  will  participate  in  seismic  tests  of  large-scale 
concrete  and  prestressed  concrete  containment  structures  to  check  calculational  methods 
and  performance  of  the  containment  and  liner  during  shaking.  The  design,  fabrication,  and 
construction  will  take  place  during  FY  1995-1996  with  tests  during  FY  1996-1997. 

Once  research  projects  are  completed,  the  results  are  incorporated  into  the  regulatory 
process  as  expeditiously  as  practicable.  This  involves  (1)  resolving  generic  safety  issues 
related  to  reactor  and  plant  system  design  and  plant  operations;  (2)  developing  regulations, 
policy  statements,  and  regulatory  guides  for  nuclear  power  plant  regulation;  and 
(3)  developing  the  technical  basis  for  radiation  protection  standards  to  minimize  the  adverse 
consequences  of  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  from  licensed  reactor  activities.  Changes  to 
regulatory  requirements,  policy  statements,  and  guidance  for  reactor  facilities  are  closely 
coordinated  with  other  NRC  offices,  the  nuclear  industry,  and  the  public. 

Generic  safety  issues  (GSIs)  involve  safety  concerns  that  may  affect  the  design,  construction, 
or  operation  of  all,  several,  or  a  class  of  reactors  or  facilities  and  may  have  potential  for 
safety  improvements  and  issuance  of  new  or  revised  requirements  or  guidance.  Resolutions 
of  GSIs  are  transmitted  to  the  industry  through  issuance  of  generic  letters  or  rule  changes. 
Implementation  procedures  for  resolving  GSIs  are  occasionally  developed  in  conjunction 
with  such  utility  organizations  as  the  Electric  Power  Research  Institute. 

The  staff  will  report  to  the  Commission  annually  on  the  resolution  of  GSIs.  Each  year  all 
remaining  GSIs,  including  new  issues  identified,  will  be  prioritized.  During  FY  1996-1997, 
three  generic  safety  issues  are  scheduled  to  be  resolved. 
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Generic  Safety  Issues  Scheduled 
for  Resolution  by  Fiscal  Year 


Issue 
Prioritv 

Fiscal  Year 
1995  1996  1997  TBD 

Cumulative 
Total 

High 
Medium 
Nearly  Resolved 

110        1 

4        110 
^       -Q       J       J 

3 
6 

-5 

Total 


Semiannually,  the  NRC  will  perform  an  integrated  review  of  the  priorities  and  schedules  for 
all  reactor  and  reactor  radiation  protection  and  health  effects  rulemaking  actions  to  ensure 
that  the  highest  priority  efforts  are  conducted.  As  final  rules  are  completed,  uninitiated 
rulemaking  actions  having  the  highest  priority  will  be  selected  for  rulemaking  actions. 

During  FY  1995-1996,  the  NRC  will  conduct  ten  reactor-related  rulemakings  and  issue 
proposed  and/or  final  rules  and  the  associated  regulatory  guides  where  applicable  for  the 
following:  (1)  Table  S-3  and  Table  S-4  in  10  CFR  Part  51,  Addition  of  Radon-222  and 
Technetium-99  Radiation  Values;  (2)  Amend  19.32  and  2.111  to  conform  to  Section  401  of 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act;  (3)  Nuclear  Power  Reactor  Physical  Protection 
Requirements  Update  10  CFR  Part  73.55;  (4)  Safety  Requirements  for  Reactor  Coolant 
Pump  Seals;  (5)  Procurement  of  Commercial  Grade  Items  by  Nuclear  Power  Plant 
Licensees,  10  CFR  Part  21;  (6)  Revise  Regulations  to  Eliminate  Unnecessary  Reporting 
Requirements  to  Reduce  Regulatory  Burden,  10  CFR  Part  50,  55,  73;  (7)  Criteria  for 
Extraordinary  Nuclear  Occurrence,  10  CFR  Part  50;  (8)  Revision  of  10  CFR  Parts  19  and 
20,  Clarifying  Amendments;  (9)  Generic  Decommissioning  Rulemaking  for  Reactor 
Facilities  Under  a  Possession  Only  License  (POL),  10  CFR  Part  50;  and  (10)  Frequency  of 
Medical  Examination  for  Use  of  Respiratory  Protection  Equipment,  10  CFR  Part  20-1703. 

During  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  work  on  responding  to  two  petitions  for  rule 
changes  in  emergency  preparedness.  These  changes  deal  with  the  annual  exercise  frequency 
and  licensee  audits.  Also  during  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  update  the  regulatory  guides 
that  address  toxic  chemicals  and  explosive  mixtures.  This  work  will  include  revisions  to 
Regulatory  Guides  1.78,  1.95,  and  1.91. 
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During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  develop  approximately  five  regulatory  impact  analyses 
(RIAs)  each  year  in  support  of  reactor-related  rulemaking  and  other  generic  requirements 
as  required  by  the  backfit  rule.  In  addition,  it  will  continue  to  support  the  development  of 
all  NRC  RIAs  by  preparing  generic  guidance,  generic  methodology,  and  generic  cost 
estimates. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  implement  changes  in  existing  reactor 
regulations  and  regulatory  requirements  that  have  a  large  economic  impact  but  that  can  be 
ehminated  or  modified  without  significantly  reducing  safety.  The  changes  will  result  in  a 
revision  of  a  regulation,  a  Standard  Review  Plan  section,  or  a  regulatory  guide,  and  will 
allow  licensees  to  redirect  resources  to  more  important  safety  issues. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  determining  the  biological  effects  of  "hot 
particles"  contamination  of  the  skin  and  establishing  performance  criteria  to  control  it.  In 
addition,  the  NRC  will  review  and  evaluate  reports  on  this  subject  by  the  National  Council 
on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements  (NCRP)  and  the  International  Council  on 
Radiological  Protection  (ICRP)  and  recommend  an  appropriate  course  of  action.  The  NRC 
will  also  develop  and  implement  testing  and  accreditation  criteria  for  extremity  dosimetry, 
and  will  develop  performance  criteria,  standards,  and  guidance  on  in  vivo  and  in  vitro 
bioassay  assessment. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  assessing  industry  and  DOE  research  and 
development  on  dose  reduction  at  nuclear  power  plants  focusing  on  high-dose  worker 
groups.  The  primary  activity  will  be  the  continued  support  for  the  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory  ALARA  Center.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  develop  recommendations 
on  the  needed  changes  to  regulations  and  regulatory  guidance  on  the  effect  of  the  reduced 
occupational  worker  dose  limit  recommended  by  ICRP  and  the  NCRP. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  studies  on  placental  transfer  and  other 
parameters  affecting  dose  to  embryo/fetus  for  selected  radionuchdes.  The  results  of  these 
studies  will  be  used  to  improve  calculation  of  embryo/fetus  dose  from  maternal  intake  in 
order  to  implement  exposure  criteria  for  pregnant  workers. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  support  the  review  and  analysis  of  health 
effects  information  and  provide  research  and  operational  support  funds  for  the  working 
groups  of  the  ICRP,  the  NCRP,  the  Committee  on  Interagency  Radiation  Research  and 
Policy  Coordination  (CIRRPC),  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  These 
organizations  are  developing  and  coordinating  recommendations  on  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  in  radiation  protection,  including  hot  particles,  potential  exposure  situations. 
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naturally  occurring  and  accelerator-produced  radioactive  material,  and  dose-risk 
relationships,  all  of  which  are  used  by  the  NRC  in  rulemaking  and  guidance  development. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  provide  annual  statistical  summaries  of 
worker  radiation  exposure  data  as  part  of  the  Radiation  Exposure  Information  Reporting 
Systems,  and  will  continue  to  process  termination  reports  and  implement  the  new  10  CFR 
Part  20  reporting  requirements.  During  FY  1995-1996,  the  NRC  will  work  with  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  other  organizations  to  develop  and  implement  a  national  worker 
exposure  database  to  support  health  effects  studies.  The  NRC  will  also  continue  to  monitor 
health  effects  research  and  operating  experience  and  develop  appropriate  reactor-  related 
regulations  or  regulatory  guidance  to  address  identified  needs  based  on  this  information. 

During  FY  1995-1996,  the  NRC  will  issue  addenda  to  NUREG-1307,  "Nuclear  Power 
Reactor  Decommissioning  Costs,"  as  required  by  10  CFR  Part  50,  to  ensure  licensees  have 
the  latest  waste  burial  costs  that  are  corrected  for  inflation.  In  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will 
complete  a  reexamination  of  the  original  BWR  and  PWR  technology,  safety,  and  cost 
decommissioning  reports,  NUREG/CR-0672,  'Technology,  Safety,  and  Costs  of 
Decommissioning  a  Reference  Boiling  Water  Reactor  Power  Station,"  and 
NUREG/CR-0130,  'Technology,  Safety,  and  Costs  of  Decommissioning  a  Reference 
Pressurized  Water  Reactor  Power  Station."  These  reports  will  provide  the  basis  for 
determining  if  reactor  regulations  associated  with  decommissioning  financial  assurance 
requirements  need  updating. 
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Independent  Analysis  of  Operational  Experience 


FY  1996  Estinate 

FT  1997 

Istimate 

FY  1994 
Enacted 

FT  1995 
Enacted 

Request 

Change 

fron 

FY  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

Change 

from 

R  1996 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  ()K]                                                                                                                                        | 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

6,149 

5,880 

6,030 

150 

5,831 

-199 

Contract  Support 

7,582 

7,939 

7,689 

-250 

7,484 

-205 

Travel 

309 

221 

227 

6 

221 

-6 

Total 

14,040 

14,040 

13,946 

-94 

13,536 

-410 

1 

Full -Time  Equivalent  Employment 

71 

.. 

68 

» 

67 

^^^J 

The  Office  for  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Operational  Data  (AEOD)  identifies,  evaluates, 
and  responds  to  potentially  significant  events  and  safety  concerns  involving  U.S.  commercial 
nuclear  power  reactors,  based  on  events  reported  to  the  NRC  by  its  licensees.  It  also 
supports  the  agency's  Committee  to  Review  Generic  Requirements  (CRGR),  whose  efforts 
include  review  of  generic  reactor  requirements  and  backfit  considerations. 

Diagnostic  evaluations  supplement  the  use  of  systematic  assessments  of  licensee 
performance,  performance  indicators,  and  other  data  to  evaluate  specific  utility  programs 
and  enable  NRC  senior  management  to  make  more  informed  assessments  of  overall  nuclear 
power  plant  performance.  Alternatively,  a  special  evaluation  may  be  conducted  for  this 
purpose  when  a  licensee  performs  an  independent  diagnostic  level  self  assessment.  These 
assessments  assist  the  NRC  in  taking  appropriate  regulatory  actions.  During  FY  1996-1997, 
the  NRC  will  conduct  up  to  two  diagnostic  evaluations  (DEs)  or  special  evaluations  (SEs) 
each  year  and  will  participate  in  a  limited  number  of  NRC  special  team  inspections  and 
special  AEOD  technical  studies,  when  fewer  than  two  DEs  (or  SEs)  are  conducted  in  a 
year.  The  NRC  will  also  maintain  Diagnostic  Evaluation  Program  Management  Directives, 
associated  guidance,  and  DE  rosters;  incorporate  the  lessons  learned  from  completed  DEs; 
and  document  the  status  to  close  out  generic  staff  actions  established  as  a  result  of  a 
Diagnostic  Evaluation  Team  or  Special  Evaluation  Team  and  assigned  by  the  Executive 
Director  for  Operations  (EDO). 

AEOD  also  oversees  the  agency's  incident  and  accident  investigation  programs  to  ensure 
that  significant  and  extraordinary  safety-significant  operational  events  involving  nuclear 
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power  reactors  licensed  by  the  NRC  are  investigated  in  a  systematic  and  technically  sound 
manner  and  that  information  is  obtained  on  the  causes  of  the  events,  including  those 
involving  NRC  activities,  so  that  the  NRC  can  take  corrective  actions  that  are  timely  and 
effective.  For  events  that  could  be  of  major  significance,  an  Accident  Review  Group  or 
Incident  Investigation  Team  is  established  that  is  independent  of  the  region  and  the  program 
office.  For  investigating  less  significant  operational  events,  an  Augmented  Inspection  Team 
is  established  under  regional  direction  and  complemented  by  headquarters  personnel,  as 
necessary.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  support  Incident  Investigation  Teams  (IITs) 
as  required;  maintain  the  Incident  Investigation  Program  Management  Directives,  associated 
manuals,  and  IIT  rosters,  and  incorporate  the  lessons  learned  from  completed  IITs;  and 
periodically  train  IIT  roster  members  and  leaders.  The  NRC  will  continue  to  independently 
review  the  adequacy  of  the  resolution  of  staff  actions  assigned  by  the  EDO  for  IITs  and 
document  the  status  of  IIT-initiated  staff  actions  until  they  are  closed.  The  NRC  will  also 
implement  and  maintain  the  programmatic  actions  needed  to  activate  and  support  an 
Accident  Review  Group  reporting  to  the  Commission  to  respond  to  an  event  of 
extraordinary  safety  significance  at  a  licensed  reactor  facility. 

The  NRC  conducts  incident  response  activities  to  ensure  that  it  is  prepared  to  carry  out  its 
role  in  a  radiological  emergency  at  NRC-licensed  nuclear  reactors,  that  licensee  responses 
are  consistent  with  their  responsibilities,  and  that  NRC  responses  are  coordinated  with  other 
Federal  response  activities  and  State  and  local  government  activities.  During  FY  1996-1997, 
the  NRC  will  (1)  maintain,  improve,  and  implement  the  NRC  incident  program  in  response 
to  actual  operational  events  within  the  industry;  (2)  operate  the  NRC  Operations  Center 
24  hours  a  day  with  reactor  systems  engineers  capable  of  receiving  event  reports  and 
recognizing  and  communicating  problems  and  emergencies  to  management;  (3)  coordinate 
efforts  to  improve  the  functionality  of  the  Federal  Radiological  Emergency  Response  Plan, 
the  Federal  Response  Plan,  and  agreements  between  the  NRC  and  other  State,  Federal,  and 
international  organizations  and  countries  on  responses  to  nuclear  events;  (4)  conduct  a 
State  Outreach  Program  to  improve  the  States'  understanding  of  how  the  NRC,  as  the  Lead 
Federal  Agency  (LFA),  will  manage  the  Federal  response  to  a  severe  accident  at  a  nuclear 
facility;  (5)  maintain  and  improve  the  NRC  Operations  Center  and  regional  functional 
procedures,  response  tools,  and  training;  (6)  evaluate  and  assess  headquarters  and  regional 
incident  response  programs;  (7)  participate  in  the  Continuity  of  Government  Program; 
(8)  participate  in  full-scale  licensee  and  State  emergency  preparedness  exercises  with  each 
region;  and  (9)  provide  the  operational  support  and  contract  management  necessary  for 
agency  response  activities. 

A  standardized  training  program  on  the  technical  and  organizational  aspects  of  emergency 
response  has  been  developed  and  continues  to  evolve.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will 
continue  to  maintain  and  improve  standard  procedures  and  technical  tools  and  train  NRC 
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staff  at  headquarters  and  in  the  regions  and  staff  from  other  Federal  agencies  that  support 
the  NRC  during  response  activities.  The  NRC  will  also  continue  to  maintain  the  facilities, 
resources,  and  communications  equipment  necessary  to  support  the  NRCs  response  needs; 
participate  in  full-scale  licensee  and  State  emergency  preparedness  exercises  with  each 
region;  and  coordinate  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  "International  Nuclear  Event 
Scale"  reports.  In  addition,  the  NRC  will  exercise  the  primary  responsibility  for  changes, 
interpretations,  and  development  of  immediate  notification  requirements. 

The  evaluation  of  operational  experience  is  conducted  to  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate 
information  about  operational  safety  data  associated  with  NRC  commercial  nuclear  power 
reactor  licensees.  Operational  experience  from  NRC  licensees  and  foreign  sources  is 
reviewed  to  identify  either  plant-specific  or  generic  safety  issues  resulting  from  significant 
events  or  situations  that  warrant  detailed  evaluation.  These  issues  are  further  analyzed  to 
assess  the  root  causes  of  the  identified  deficiency  and  the  adequacy  of  corrective  actions 
implemented  and  planned  and  to  identify  those  safety  concerns  that  may  warrant  regulatory 
attention. 

The  NRC  will  continue  to  oversee  power  reactor  operational  experience  and  advise  the 
program  office  or  region  when  appropriate.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue 
to  review  nuclear  power  reactor  licensee  event  reports  (LERs),  extensive  documentation  of 
events,  NRC  inspection  reports,  U.S.  industry  reports,  and  foreign  reactor  reports.  In 
addition,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  issue  case  studies,  trend  and  pattern  reports,  engineering 
evaluations,  and  technical  reviews.  Results,  findings,  and  recommendations  for  actions 
based  on  these  studies  will  be  widely  disseminated  to  the  nuclear  industry  and  the  public  in 
a  timely  manner.  The  NRC  will  continue  collecting,  technically  screening,  and  coding 
approximately  1,500  commercial  power  reactor  event  reports  each  year  into  databases  for 
agency  access,  and  will  continue  streamlining  the  current  system  for  LER  data  processing. 
During  FY  1996-1997,  the  staff  will  develop  an  enhanced  capability  to  code  and  retrieve 
human  performance,  common-cause  failure,  and  precursor  data.  During  this  period,  the 
staff  will  also  revamp  licensee  event  reporting  through  rulemaking  to  improve  reporting  of 
human  performance,  common-cause  failure,  safety-train  availability,  and  precursor  data. 
While  information  about  important  events  will  continue  to  be  required  to  be  reported, 
changes  to  reporting  requirements  are  intended  to  eliminate  events  of  little  significance. 
The  NRC  will  develop  and  implement  the  capability  to  analyze  and  evaluate  equipment 
reliability.  In  addition,  during  this  period,  the  staff  will  provide  risk  and  reliability  analyses 
of  plant  performance  utilizing  agency  and  industry  databases.  These  analyses  routinely  use 
probabilistic  risk  assessment  results  and  methods  to  characterize  risks  associated  with 
selected  equipment  and  human  performance  data. 
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During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  prepare  trend  information  on  systems  and  equipment 
performance,  initiating  event  frequencies,  and  human  performance  to  monitor  risk 
implications  of  changes  in  industry  performance.  This  includes  assessing  precursors  to 
severe  accident  sequences.  Periodically,  the  NRC  will  provide  trend  data  associated  with 
selected  safety  issues  to  identify  changing  safety  trends  and  the  effectiveness  of  regulatory 
initiatives.  The  NRC  will  also  continue  to  feed  back  information  to  the  international 
community  through  the  Nuclear  Energy  Agency's  Incident  Reporting  System,  to  the 
Congress  by  Abnormal  Occurrence  reporting,  and  to  the  NRC  staff  by  special  reports. 

Reactor  events  that  are  considered  to  be  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  health 
and  safety  will  be  reported  to  the  Commission  with  recommendations  that  they  be 
considered  as  "abnormal  occurrences."  On  a  quarterly  basis,  abnormal  occurrences  will  be 
reported  to  the  Congress  and  the  public. 

The  NRC  will  continue  to  coordinate  safety  analysis  activities  with  other  organizations,  such 
as  the  Electric  Power  Research  Institute,  the  Institute  of  Nuclear  Power  Operations,  and 
owners  groups  and  provide  results  to  those  organizations,  as  appropriate.  Component 
failure  data  from  the  Nuclear  Plant  Reliability  Data  System,  a  database  voluntarily 
supported  by  the  U.S.  nuclear  power  plant  industry  and  maintained  by  the  Institute  of 
Nuclear  Power  Operations,  will  continue  to  be  analyzed  on  a  risk-significant  basis  to  identify 
component  attributes  that  may  signify  an  unrecognized  safety  concern. 

On  the  basis  of  the  comprehensive  and  systematic  review  of  all  the  reactor  licensee  event 
reports,  significant  operating  events  are  identified  and  selected  for  further  in-depth 
evaluation.  The  evaluation  assesses  the  root  causes  of  the  identified  deficiency,  the  safety 
significance  and  generic  implications  of  the  deficiency,  and  the  adequacy  of  corrective 
actions.  In-depth  technical  evaluations  of  selected  components,  systems,  system  interactions, 
and  human  performance  will  be  performed  on  the  basis  of  operating  events. 

Recommendations  are  made  to  prevent  recurrence  of  those  events  that  have  the  potential 
to  progress  to  more  safety-significant  reactor  transients.  The  results,  findings,  and 
recommendations  for  actions  based  on  these  evaluations  of  operating  experience  are 
documented  in  technical  study  reports,  which  are  widely  disseminated  to  the  nuclear  industry 
and  the  public  on  a  timely  basis.  The  recommendations  fi-om  these  studies  are  formally 
tracked,  and  their  status  is  periodically  reported  to  the  Commission. 

The  NRC  will  continue  to  emphasize  investigating  root  causes,  the  contribution  of  human 
factors,  and  the  determination  of  the  risk  significance  of  operational  events.  By  emphasizing 
the  underlying  causes  of  significant  operating  events  and  the  practices  that  can  prevent 
recurrence,  the  lessons  of  experience  can  be  more  effectively  communicated  to  the  nuclear 
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power  plant  industry  to  improve  plant  safety.  Failure  data  for  risk-significant  components 
will  be  analyzed  for  evidence  of  safety-significant  trends.  Enhanced  analysis  methods  will 
be  applied  to  the  data  review  process  to  improve  the  timeliness  of  feedback  to  the  industry. 
Quantification  of  the  risk  significance  of  events  during  power  operation  and  reactor 
shutdown  will  be  enhanced.  The  effectiveness  of  NRC  and  industry  actions  to  resolve  safety 
concerns  will  be  examined  through  the  evaluation  and  trending  of  operational  experience 
data.  This  will  also  help  ensure  that  lessons  learned  from  operating  experience  have  not 
been  lost  with  time.  Accident  sequence  precursor  analyses  will  be  used  when  practicable. 
As  appropriate,  actions  will  be  initiated  to  resolve  pertinent  safety  issues. 

The  NRC  conducts  activities  aimed  at  developing  and  implementing  a  method  of  identifying, 
as  early  as  practicable,  individual  nuclear  power  plants,  or  groups  of  plants,  whose 
performance  may  warrant  special  (either  increased  or  decreased)  regulatory  attention. 
Performance  indicators  are  intended  to  provide  ready  information  concerning  trends  in 
nuclear  power  plant  performance  and  to  assist  NRC  management  in  identifying  poor  and/or 
declining  safety  performance,  as  well  as  good  and/or  improving  safety  performance. 

For  the  NRC's  performance  indicator  program,  the  following  indicators  are  used:  automatic 
scrams  while  the  reactor  is  critical,  selected  safety-system  actuations,  significant  events, 
safety-system  failures,  plant  forced-outage  rates,  equipment  forced-outage  rates  per 
1,000  critical  hours,  collective  radiation  exposure,  and  cause  codes  extracted  from  hcensee 
event  reports.  Semiannual  reports  showing  trends  in  performance  and  comparisons  with 
appropriate  industry  averages  for  each  licensed  nuclear  power  plant  and  each  individual 
indicator  will  be  provided  to  NRC  senior  management  during  FY  1996-1997.  These  reports 
are  disseminated  to  NRC  management,  the  Commission,  and  licensees  and  are  available  to 
the  public.  The  NRC  will  continue  its  review,  evaluation,  and  refinement,  as  needed,  to 
maintain  the  performance  indicator  program  as  a  credible  tool  for  assessing  trends  in  plant 
performance. 

Operational  experience  at  all  NRC-licensed  activities  is  collected,  screened,  and  analyzed. 
Operational  experience  at  foreign  power  reactors  is  screened  and  independently  analyzed 
for  safety  significance  and  appUcability  to  the  U.S.  nuclear  program.  The  NRC  will  continue 
to  provide  information  about  foreign  events  to  U.S.  organizations  and  to  report  U.S. 
experience  to  foreign  organizations  through  the  Nuclear  Energy  Agency  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency's  incident  reporting  system  and  through  bilateral 
agreements.  Additionally,  nuclear  power  plant  events  classified  at  the  alert  level  or  higher 
will  be  reported  via  the  International  Nuclear  Event  Scale  (INES).  The  limited  U.S. 
participation  in  this  information  sharing  system  is  anticipated  to  continue  during 
FY  1996-1997.  Attention  will  continue  to  be  focused  on  the  feedback  of  operating 
experience  by  the  NRC,  the  industry,  and  each  Ucensee  so  that  the  lessons  of  experience  can 
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be  used  to  prevent  serious  nuclear  incidents  in  the  future.  The  NRC  will  continue  to 
develop  improved  methods  for  providing  feedback  on  operating  experience  during 
FY  1996-1997  through  such  means  as  increased  interaction  with  reactor  owners  groups,  the 
highlighting  of  risk  significance,  workshops,  and  coordination  with  industry  regarding 
feedback  originated  by  the  industry.  The  NRC  will  continue  to  use  and  upgrade  operational 
and  reliability  data  storage  and  retrieval  systems.  Information  primarily  from  two 
commercial  power  reactor  reporting  systems  is  used  for  the  analysis  of  trends  and  patterns. 
The  first  system  is  the  Licensee  Event  Reporting  System,  which  is  required  by  NRC 
regulation  (10  CFR  50.73).  Licensee  event  reports  (LERs)  are  based  on  certain  events  of 
an  established  significance  level  at  reactor  sites.  The  data  from  these  reports  are  coded  and 
entered  into  data  bases  to  capture  the  sequence  of  events,  the  failures  that  occurred,  the 
causes  of  the  events,  and  corrective  actions  to  avoid  similar  events  in  the  future.  The  NRC 
will  continue  streamlining  the  current  system  for  processing  LER  data.  In  FY  1996,  the 
NRC  will  continue  to  improve  its  capability  to  code  and  retrieve  human-performance, 
common-cause,  and  precursor  data.  Licensee  event  reporting  will  be  revised  through 
rulemaking  to  focus  on  these  areas  and  to  eliminate  events  of  little  significance.  The  NRC 
will  also  continue  to  upgrade  the  automated  data  processing  capabilities  for  storing  and 
retrieving  LERs  and  other  operating  experience  information. 

The  second  reporting  system  is  the  Nuclear  Plant  Reliability  Data  System  (NPRDS),  which 
captures  events  of  lesser  significance,  specifically  individual  component  failures  that  meet 
a  safety-significance  threshold.  The  staff  is  discussing  with  the  Institute  of  Nuclear  Power 
Operations  and  industry  representatives  the  feasibility  of  implementing  a  complementary 
database,  linked  to  the  NPRDS,  to  support  reliability  and  probabilistic  safety  analysis  types 
of  activities.  The  NRC  will  continue  to  analyze  both  databases  to  detect  trends  in  the  safety 
performance  of  domestic  plants  and  to  identify  specific  issues  and  corrective  actions  to 
improve  or  maintain  safe  operations.  With  more  than  100  reactor-years  of  operation  added 
annually,  these  data  bases  will  grow  and  continue  to  be  the  primary  systems  to  reveal  trends 
in  equipment  and  personnel  performance. 

During  the  past  year,  the  NRC  developed  a  reliability-  and  risk-based  approach  to  analyzing 
these  data.  Insights  from  probabilistic  risk  assessment  are  used  to  identify  components, 
systems,  accident  initiators,  and  safety  issues  which  can  be  analyzed  to  assess  reliability  risk 
trends.  Where  available,  actual  operating  experience  is  used  to  assess  equipment 
performance.  This  work  will  be  refined  and  fully  implemented  to  maintain  up-to-date  safety 
data  trends.  The  NRC  is  planning  to  combine  the  results  of  this  activity  with  the  Accident 
Sequence  Precursor  program  to  better  identify  risk-significant  trends  in  the  U.S.  nuclear 
industry. 
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The  Committee  to  Review  Generic  Requirements  reviews  generic  requirements  for  power 
reactors  and  considers  the  feasibility  of  backfitting  new  requirements,  as  applicable.  During 
FY  1996-1997,  this  committee  will  continue  to  provide  agency-wide  review  and 
recommendations  to  the  Executive  Director  for  Operations  regarding  approval  or 
disapproval  of  proposed  changes  to  generic  requirements  and  staff  positions  applicable  to 
power  reactors  with  the  objectives  of  reducing  or  eliminating  any  uimecessary  burdens 
placed  on  licensees,  reducing  the  exposure  of  workers  to  radiation  in  implementing  some 
requirements,  and  conserving  NRC  resources  while  ensuring  adequate  protection  for  public 
health  and  safety  and  furthering  the  review  of  new,  cost-effective  requirements  and  positions. 


Technical  Training  and  Qualification 


FY  1996  Estimate 

FY  1997  Estimate   | 

R  1994 
Enacted 

FT  1995 
Enacted 

Request 

Change 

fro- 

FY  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

Change 
fr-   1 

FY  1996  1 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  (JK)                                                          | 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

2.201 

2.190 

2,244 

54 

2,201 

-43 

Contract  Support 

4.540 

4.728 

4,573 

-155 

4.502 

-71 

Travel 

60 

78 

80 

2 

78 

-2 

Total 

6,801 

6.996 

6.897 

-99 

6.781 

-116 

1 

Full-Time  Equivalent  Employment 

25 

1       25 

25 

25 

_J 

This  activity  provides  technical  training  for  formal  NRC  staff  qualification  in  support  of  the 
reactor  program.  The  NRC  will  continue  to  maintain  the  Technical  Training  Center  (TTC) 
facility  and  manage  the  technical  training  program  for  NRC  staff.  Curriculum  areas  in 
support  of  the  reactor  program  will  be  maintained  in  reactor  technology,  probabilistic  risk 
assessment,  engineering  support,  radiation  protection,  security  and  safeguards,  and 
regulatory  skills.  New  courses  will  be  developed  and  existing  courses  will  be  modified  to 
meet  new  or  changing  needs  identified  by  the  NRC  line  organization.  Training  will  also  be 
provided  to  other  Federal,  State,  and  foreign  regulatory  counterpart  employees  on  a  space- 
available  basis. 

A  spectrum  of  reactor  technology  training  will  be  provided  for  the  General  Electric, 
Westinghouse,  Combustion  Engineering,  and  Babcock  and  Wilcox  reactor  designs  to  meet 
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the  highest  priority  agency  needs,  including  an  integrated  series  of  classroom  and  simulator 
courses  for  NRC  staff.  Specialized  technical  training  will  be  provided  to  meet  continuing 
and  reactive  training  needs. 

The  reactor  technology  training  curriculum  will  continue  to  include  a  spectrum  of 
approximately  45  courses  ranging  in  duration  from  4  days  to  3  weeks.  Initial  reactor 
technology  training  and  refresher  training  will  be  provided  each  year  to  NRC  inspectors, 
reactor  operator  license  examiners,  and  other  staff  in  formal  qualification  programs.  In 
addition,  a  minimal  amount  of  technical  training  will  be  provided  to  NRC  technical 
managers.  Training  of  headquarters  and  regional  reactor  inspectors,  operator  license 
examiners,  and  response  staff  on  vendor-specific  emergency  operating  procedures  will 
continue  during  FY  1996-1997.  Major  curriculum  adjustments  to  best  satisfy  the  highest 
priority  regional  and  program  office  training  needs  will  continue  during  FY  1996-1997. 

The  Technical  Training  Center  (TTC)  will  continue  to  respond  to  reactive  training  needs 
in  reactor  technology  as  identified  by  agency  management  through  forums  such  as  the 
Training  Advisory  Group.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  provide  minimal  technical 
training  to  support  the  NRC  Technical  Intern  Program  and  other  special  programs.  This 
training  will  be  provided  once  annually  in  one  reactor  technology  area.  During  this  period, 
necessary  technical  training  will  be  provided  in  specialized  areas  to  supplement  the  initial 
training  provided  to  inspectors  of  a  particular  category.  This  training  provides  selected 
inspectors  with  specific  expertise  in  areas  for  which  all  inspectors  do  not  require  the 
expertise. 

The  NRC  will  develop  and  implement  new  and  expanded  technical  training  in  areas 
identified  by  program  offices  and  regions.  This  includes  training  to  support  the  agencywide 
Probabilistic  Risk  Assessment  (PRA)  implementation  plan  and  new  training  determined  to 
be  necessary  by  technical  training  needs  surveys.  In  addition,  reactor  concepts  training  will 
be  provided  for  employee  orientation  and  news  media  seminars  will  be  provided  in  support 
of  the  NRC  public  affairs  function. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  training  materials  for  courses  in  reactor  technology  will  be 
maintained  and  improved  and  course  examination  question  banks  and  new  course  modules 
will  be  developed  to  support  operational  feedback  on  the  agency's  current  technical  issues. 
The  NRC  will  continue  to  maintain  full-scope  training  simulators  at  the  TTC  to  support 
NRC  initial  qualification  and  refresher  programs.  This  incudes  maintaining  the  operability, 
reliability,  and  performance  of  the  simulator  hardware  and  software  and  maintaining  and 
updating  the  infrastructure  for  simulation  equipment.  Performance  of  NRC  full-scope 
simulators,  particularly  in  the  thermal  hydraulic,  reactor  core,  and  containment  response 
areas,  will  continue  to  be  updated  as  necessary  to  meet  NRC  reactor  technology  training 
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needs.  This  will  include  replacing  older  simulation  models  to  improve  performance  and 
make  the  models  transportable  to  other  simulation  platforms. 

The  NRC  will  continue  development  of  workstation-based  simulation  to  show  parameters, 
system  responses,  and  scenarios  not  suitable  for  full-scope  simulator  demonstrations.  This 
effort,  which  enhances  NRC  understanding  of  complex  events,  involves  the  use  of  advanced 
simulation  codes  and  estabUshment  of  a  simulation  platform  capable  of  providing  high- 
fidelity  simulation  of  multiple  light-water  reactor  designs  to  meet  NRC  reactor  technology 
training  needs.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  develop  TTC  reactor 
technology  instructors  through  completion  and  maintenance  of  formal  qualification  status 
in  two  reactor  technology  areas.  This  includes  completion  of  initial  qualification  and 
maintenance  of  qualification  through  current  knowledge  of  events,  technical  issues,  and 
operational  feedback. 


Investigations.  Enforcement,  and  Legal  Advice 


FY  1996  Estimate 

R  1997  Estimate       | 

FY  1994    1     Ft  1995 
Enacted    1      Enacted 

Request 

Change 

from 

R  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

Change     1 

from       1 

R  1996    1 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  ($K)                                                                                                                                                 1 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

5.390 

5,306 

5,437 

131 

5,3,5 

-122 

Contract  Support 

10 

11 

11 

0 

11 

0 

Travel 

334 

488 

501 

13 

489 

-12 

Total 

5.734 

5.805 

5,949 

144 

5,815 

-134 

1 

Full -Time  Equivalent  Envloynent          |                 60   |                 59 

59 

0   1                     59    1                  0    1 

The  NRC  Office  of  Investigations  investigates  allegations  of  wrongdoing  by  NRC  reactor 
Ucensees;  the  NRC  Office  of  Enforcement  ensures  compliance  with  regulations  and  license 
conditions,  obtains  prompt  correction  in  areas  of  noncompUance,  deters  further 
noncompliance,  and  encourages  reactor  licensee  to  improve  performance;  and  the  NRC 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel  provides  legal  assistance  (including  representation  in  all 
associated  administrative  and  judicial  proceedings  and  rulemaking  activities)  on  all  matters 
affecting  NRC  reactor  licensees. 
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All  findings  and  conclusions  that  result  from  investigations  are  sent  to  the  appropriate 
program  office  and  the  Office  of  Enforcement  for  review  of  the  issues  involved  and  a 
determination  as  to  whether  enforcement  action  is  warranted.  The  Director,  Office  of 
Investigations,  refers  suspected  or  alleged  criminal  violations  concerning  NRC  licensees  and 
others  within  the  NRC's  regulatory  jurisdiction  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

The  NRC  will  continue  to  investigate  allegations  of  wrongdoing  by  NRC  reactor  licensees 
and  others  within  its  regulatory  jurisdiction.  The  current  workload  consists  of  approximately 
130  active  reactor  cases.  Approximately  170-190  reactor  cases  are  expected  to  be  opened 
each  year  during  FY  1996-1997.  The  NRC  will  continue  to  refine,  administer,  and  maintain 
quality  control  standards  for  investigations.  The  staff  will  continue  to  apprise  the 
Commission  and  appropriate  agency  offices  of  matters  under  investigation  that  may  affect 
the  public  health  and  safety  or  other  aspects  of  the  agency's  mission.  The  staff  will  maintain 
liaison  with  other  agencies  and  organizations  to  ensure  the  timely  exchange  of  information 
of  mutual  interest  and  refer  matters  judged  to  be  criminal  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  NRC  will  continue  to  implement  an  enforcement  program  with  support  from  the 
regional  offices.  Activities  include  overseeing  and  evaluating  regional  enforcement  actions; 
coordinating  and  developing  regional  enforcement  actions  and  recommendations;  evaluating 
potential  enforcement  cases;  reviewing  inspection  and  investigation  reports  and  confirmatory 
action  letters;  initiating  and  processing  notices  of  violations,  civil  monetary  penalties,  and 
various  enforcement  orders;  reviewing  draft  regulations,  inspection  guidance,  and  other 
initiatives  for  their  effect  on  the  enforcement  process  and  providing  advice  and  guidance  on 
related  enforcement  issues;  providing  assistance  to  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Reactor  Regulation 
on  orders  modifying  licenses;  and  assisting  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  in  the 
administrative  hearing  process,  including  presenting  testimony. 

The  NRC  expects  to  consider  between  100  and  130  reactor  enforcement  actions  each  year 
during  FY  1996-1997.  As  the  number  and  types  of  enforcement  actions  taken  in  any  period 
of  time  are  a  function  of  the  number  of  licensees  and  the  licensees'  performance,  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  future  activity  levels.  However,  previous  enforcement  activity  has  been 
as  follows: 


Reactor  Enforcement 

Resulting 

Orders 

Actions  Considered 

Civil  Penalties 

Issued 

1992 

129 

45 

0 

1993 

111 

45 

0 

1994 

129 

42 

6 
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The  Office  of  Enforcement  will  continue  to  develop  and  promulgate  enforcement  policy, 
including  the  maintenance  of  an  enforcement  manual.  The  basic  manual  was  issued  in 
May  1990  and  updated  in  September  1994;  additional  sections  and  refinements  based  on 
experience  will  be  promulgated  in  subsequent  years.  The  staff  will  continue  to  review 
Commission  directives  for  impact  on  the  enforcement  policy  or  program  and  make  changes 
as  necessary.  The  staff  will  complete  its  review  of  the  enforcement  program  in  FY  1995. 
During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  implement  the  recommendations  as  appropriate. 
During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  monitor  actions  filed  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  (DOL)  under  Section  211  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act, 
coordinate  with  DOL,  and  develop  enforcement  actions  where  there  are  properly  supported 
findings  of  discrimination.  During  this  period,  the  staff  will  also  maintain  data  generated 
in  the  enforcement  process  to  monitor  the  enforcement  program  and  to  evaluate  reactor 
licensees  to  identify  weak  performers  who  require  greater  NRC  oversight. 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  (OGC)  will  continue  to  provide  legal  assistance  to  the 
NRC  staff  with  respect  to  the  staff  review  related  to  licensing,  construction,  operation, 
enforcement  and  decommissioning  of  nuclear  facilities,  as  well  as  promulgation  and 
amendment  of  NRC  regulations  and  guides  pertinent  to  the  aforementioned  matters.  The 
OGC  will  represent  the  NRC  staff  in  adjudications  arising  from  proposed  licensing  and 
enforcement  actions;  represent  the  Commission  in  lawsuits  arising  from  adjudicatory  and 
rulemaking  decisions  relating  to  reactors;  and  provide  legal  analyses  of  regulations,  statutes, 
and  cases  relevant  to  NRC  activities. 
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Independent  Review 


FY  1996  Estimate 

FY.  1997  Estimate   | 

Ft   1994  1  FY  I99S 
Enacted  |  Enacted 

Change 
from 
Request    FY  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

FY  1996  1 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  ($K)                                                      | 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

4.290 

3,884 

3.S84 

ICO  j      3.811 

-173 

Contract  Support 

843 

536 

519 

-17 

504 

-15 

Travel 

287 

291 

299 

8 

291 

-8 

Total 

5,420 

4.711 

4,802 

91 

4.606 

-196 

1 

Full-Time  Equivalent  Employment 

45 

42 

42 

• 

"1   -1 

The  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board  Panel  (ASLBP)  is  a  statutory  office  of  the  NRC 
and  comprises  administrative  judges  who,  sitting  alone  and  in  three-member  boards,  conduct 
adjudicatory  hearings  pursuant  to  a  number  of  statutes  including  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act;  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  as  amended;  and  the  Program  Fraud  Civil  Remedies  Act. 

The  boards  hear  and  decide  requests  to  grant,  suspend,  revoke,  or  amend  licenses  to 
construct  and  operate  nuclear  power  plants  and  preside  over  rulemaidng  hearings.  Hearings 
address  issues  involving  health,  safety,  the  environment,  enforcement,  civil  penalties,  anti- 
trust, and  emergency  planning.  Single  administrative  judges  are  authorized  to  decide  cases 
as  directed  by  the  Commission.  Current  subject  matters  include  operating  license 
amendments  and  enforcement  cases. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  ASLBP  will  preside  over  rulemaking  hearings  and  conduct 
adjudicatory  hearings  usually  at  or  near  the  site  where  the  dispute  arose.  Issues  to  be 
addressed  will  include  whether  to  grant,  suspend,  revoke,  or  amend  licenses  to  construct  and 
operate  nuclear  power  plants  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  other  licensed  activities.  The  Panel 
will  maintain  and  train  a  legal  and  technical  staff  adequate  to  ensure  the  continuing 
availability  of  due  process  in  antitrust,  enforcement,  licensing,  decommissioning,  and  other 
disputes  requiring  independent  resolution.  TTie  Panel  will  provide  advice  on  adjudicatory 
matters,  other  proceedings,  and  on  other  regulatory  and  administrative  matters  as  requested; 
and  will    review  and  make  suggestions  for  amending  regulations  to  expedite  the  hearing 
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process  and  to  make  it  more  understandable  and  easier  to  use,  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the  United  States. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  (ACRS)  has  statutory  responsibilities  as 
described  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  The  ACRS  independently 
reviews  the  licensing  and  operation  of  production  and  utihzation  facilities  and  related  safety 
issues  and  advises  the  Commission  accordingly.  The  ACRS  relies  on  highly  qualified 
members,  specialized  consultants,  and  a  cadre  of  technical  and  administrative  support 
personnel. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  ACRS  will  review  technical  issues  associated  with  early  site 
permit  application  and  proposed  revisions  to  siting  requirements  related  to  the  decoupling 
of  siting  from  design  and  the  use  of  the  improved  source  term. 

The  ACRS  will  review  issues  associated  with  replacement  of  analog  instrumentation  and 
control  (I&C)  systems  with  digital  I&C  systems  in  operating  plants,  and  with  the  use  of 
digital  systems  for  control  and  safety  functions,  including  identification  of  failure  modes, 
software  qualification  and  hardware  environmental  qualification.  In  addition,  the  ACRS  will 
consider  the  results  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  study  on  the  use  of  digital  systems 
in  nuclear  power  plants.  The  ACRS  will  also  review  and  advise  on  identification, 
prioritization,  and  resolution  of  generic  safety  issues.  In  addition,  it  will  review  fire 
protection  issues  related  to  operating  plants,  the  need  to  revise  Appendix  R  to  10  CFR 
Part  50,  and  matters  related  to  the  development  of  performance-based  regulations.  The 
ACRS  will  review  selected  technical  training  programs  at  the  NRC  Technical  Training 
Center  in  areas  such  as  digital  I&C  and  probabilistic  risk  assessment. 

The  ACRS  will  consider  selected  elements  of  the  reactor  safety  research  program,  and 
programs  and  regulatory  guidance  associated  with  the  implementation  of  the  Commission's 
Severe  Accident  Policy  and  the  submittal  of  individual  plant  examinations  and  individual 
plant  examinations  of  external  events.  The  ACRS  will  also  consider  the  implementation  of 
the  Commission's  Safety  Goals  Policy,  and  matters  related  to  the  use  of  the  probabilistic  risk 
analysis  in  the  regulatory  decision-making  process.  The  ACRS  will  also  continue  to  monitor 
the  NRC  programs  of  thermal  hydraulic  code  development,  use,  and  maintenance.  The 
ACRS  will  review  issues  related  to  the  use  of  high-bumup  fuel  in  current  and  future  nuclear 
power  plants. 

The  ACRS  will  review  the  causes,  consequences,  and  inservice  inspection  changes  related 
to  corrosion  on  containment,  and  the  degraded  piping  systems  and  components  caused  by 
erosion  and  corrosion.  The  Committee  will  also  examine  the  regulatory  treatment  of  crack 
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penetration  in  reactor  vessel  heads,  steam  generator  tubes,  reactor  vessel  internals,  and 
primary  system  components. 

The  ACRS  will  review  issues  pertaining  to  the  revision  and  implementation  of  the 
Pressurized  Thermal  Shock  (PTS)  Rule.  The  ACRS  will  also  monitor  the  work  associated 
with  motor-operated-valve  reliability. 

The  ACRS  will  also  review  and  comment  on  specific  regulatory  issues  referred  to  it  by  the 
Commission.  In  addition,  the  ACRS  on  its  own  initiative  will  review  and  advise  on  specific 
generic  matters  and  nuclear  facility  safety-related  items. 

The  ACRS  will  review  programs  to  develop  and  implement  risk-based  technical 
specifications,  issues  associated  with  the  development  and  implementation  of  performance 
indicators  and  the  accident  sequence  precursor  program,  and  evaluations  of  reactor 
operational  experience  and  implementation  of  the  lessons  learned.  The  Committee  will 
review  selected  reports  of  Augmented  Inspection  Teams  and  Incident  Investigation  Teams 
related  to  significant  operating  events  and  will  review  activities  of  the  NRC  regional  offices 
related  to  the  safe  operation  of  licensed  nuclear  power  plants.  As  appropriate,  the  ACRS 
will  review  plant  restarts. 

The  ACRS  will  review  decommissioning  issues  and  decommissioning  plans.  The  Committee 
will  review  matters  related  to  the  implementation  of  the  maintenance  rule.  It  will  also 
review  revised  reactor  pressure  vessel  integrity  requirements  based  on  an  updated  materials 
database  and  on  lessons  learned  from  the  review  of  the  Yankee  Rowe  reactor  pressure 
vessel  embrittlement  issues. 

The  ACRS  will  also  review  security  and  protection  requirements  associated  with  the  insider 
threat  and  onsite  dry  cask  storage  at  production  or  utilization  facilities. 
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General  Support 


FT  1996  Estimate 

FT  1997  Estimate   | 

FY  1994 
Enacted 

R  1995 
Enacted 

Request 

Change 

from 

FY  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

from   1 

nr  1996  1 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  ($K)                                                          | 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

13.598 

13.311 

13.493 

182 

12.767 

-726 

Contract  Support 

671 

1,172 

1.256 

84 

1,187 

-69 

Travel 

1,561 

1.424 

922 

-502 

898 

-24 

Total 

15.830 

15.907 

15.671 

-236 

14,852 

-819 

1 

Full -Time  Equivalent  Emiloyment 

170 

1       167 

164 

158 

^^^^ 

This  activity  encompasses  efforts  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the  pohcy  development  and 
operational  activities  of  the  Reactor  Regulation  Cost  Center.  It  also  includes  all 
information  technology-related  efforts  for  the  Offices  of  Nuclear  Reactor  Regulation  and 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Research  in  support  of  power  reactor  regulation. 
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Standard  Reactor  Designs  Cost  Center 


FY  1996  Estimate 

Fir  1997  Estimate   | 

R  1994  1  nr  1995 
Enacted  |  Enacted 

Request 

Change 

from 

FY  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

Change 

from   1 
R  1996  1 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  ($K)                                                          | 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

16,692 

15,115 

14,923 

-192 

12.553 

-2,370 

Contract  Support 

25,230 

22,344 

19.607 

-2.737 

18,531 

-1,076 

Travel 

392 

393 

403 

10 

392 

-11 

Total 

42.314 

37,852 

34,933 

-2.919 

31,476 

-3,457 

Budget  Authority  by  Activity  ($K)                                                          | 

Standard  Reactor  Desicin 
Certification 

19,093 

17,772 

15.757 

-2,015 

13,194 

-2.563 

Standard  Reactor  Safety  Assessment 

20,102 

17.059 

16,074 

-985 

15,249 

-825 

Legal  Advice 

263 

260 

267 

7 

260 

-7 

Independent  Review 

1,096 

962 

987 

25 

968 

-19 

General  Support 

1,760 

1,799 

1.848 

49 

1,805 

-43 

Total 

42,314 

37,852 

34.933 

-2.919 

31,476 

-3,457 

Full-Time  Equivalent  Employment  by  Activity                                                  | 

Standard  Reactor  Design 
Certification 

131 

126 

120 

-6 

97 

-23 

Standard  Reactor  Safety  Assessment 

34 

24 

23 

.1 

22 

.1 

Legal  Advice 

3 

3 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Independent  Review 

11 

10 

10 

0 

10 

0 

General  Support 

13 

13 

13 

0 

13 

0 

Total 

192 

176 

169 

-7 

145 

-24 

This  cost  center  supports  future  licensing  activities  associated  with  standard  reactor  designs; 
ensures  that  certified  standard  reactor  designs,  when  properly  sited  and  constructed,  will 
adequately  protect  the  public  health  and  safety  and  the  environment;  and  ensures  that  the 
combination  of  industry  and  NRC  research  provides  the  technical  bases  for  timely  and  sound 
rulemaking  and  regulatory  decisions  to  support  NRC  design  certification  activities.  NRC's 
standard   reactor  design   efforts  include   technical  reviews   conducted  as  part  of  the 
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programmatic  activities  of  the  Offices  of  Nuclear  Reactor  Regulation  and  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Research,  independent  reviews  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards,  and  legal  advice  and  adjudicatory  activities  by  the  Office  of  General  Counsel 
and  the  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board  Panel,  respectively. 

This  cost  center  includes  five  major  activities:  standard  reactor  design  certification;  standard 
reactor  safety  assessment;  legal  advice;  independent  review;  and  general  support. 


Standard  Reactor  Design  Certification 

The  standardization  of  nuclear  power  plant  designs  can  increase  the  safety,  reliability,  and 
availability  of  nuclear  power  plants.  Standardization  will  allow  for  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  designs  by  the  NRC  and  a  more  efficient  review  process.  Therefore, 
the  Commission  has  strongly  endorsed  regulatory  actions  that  will  encourage  industry  to 
pursue  standardization.  The  NRC  will  continue  to  review  evolutionary  and  advanced  reactor 
designs,  to  resolve  safety  issues  (including  generic  safety  issues  identified  on  currently 
operating  reactors),  and  to  develop  and  implement  applicable  rules,  policies  and  guidance 
for  the  certification  of  standard  designs. 

The  NRC  completed  its  reviews  in  support  of  the  final  design  approvals  (PDAs)  for  two 
evolutionary  light-water  reactor  designs  —  the  General  Electric  (GE)  Advanced  Boiling- 
Water  Reactor  (ABWR)  and  the  ASEA  Brown  Boveri/Combustion  Engineering  (ABB/CE) 
CESSAR  System  80+  —  and  issued  final  design  approval  for  these  two  designs  in  July  1994. 
The  NRC  will  participate  in  the  rulemaking  hearings  required  for  design  certifications  and 
expects  to  issue  design  certifications  for  both  evolutionary  designs  in  FY  1996. 

Through  FY  1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  its  review  of  two  applications  for  midsize  reactor 
designs  that  use  passive  safety  features  and  systems.  These  reviews  involve  a  number  of 
first-of-a-kind  technical  issues  that  are  unique  to  the  design  of  passive  plants.  A  detailed 
technical  review  is  under  way  for  the  Westinghouse  advanced  passive  pressurized-water 
reactor  design  (AP600).  The  NRC  expects  to  complete  its  review  of  the  AP600  and  issue 
final  design  approval  (FDA)  by  FY  1997.  Rulemaking  hearings  associated  with  design 
certification  will  follow  issuance  of  the  FDA,  The  NRC  will  also  continue  its  review  of  the 
second  passive  design  —  the  GE  Simplified  Boiling- Water  Reactor  (SBWR).  At  the  present 
time,  GE  is  proposing  to  refocus  its  SBWR  design  review  on  resolving  testing-related  issues. 
This  may  extend  the  NRC  review  effort  beyond  FY  1997. 

Through  FY  1997,  the  NRC  will  pursue  efforts  associated  with  several  non-light-water 
reactor  designs.  The  technical  staff  has  completed  its  acceptance  review  of  the  CANadian 
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Deuterium  Uranium  reactor  design  3  (CANDU  3)  application  submitted  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada,  Limited  (AECL)  and,  in  FY  1996,  will  begin  the  formal  technical  review 
leading  to  design  certification.  The  NRC  will  also  continue  to  keep  abreast  of  activities 
relating  to  the  future  development  of  the  Modular  High-Temperature  Gas-cooled  Reactor 
(MHTGR). 

Timely  improvements  in  regulation  are  important  for  implementing  the  NRC  policies 
related  to  future  licensing.  NRC's  standard  review  plan  (SRP),  originally  written  to  assist 
the  staff  in  performing  safety  reviews  of  applications  for  construction  permits  or  operating 
licenses,  has  undergone  substantial  revision  during  the  past  few  years.  In  FY  1995,  the  NRC 
plans  to  issue,  for  comment,  the  draft  SRP  that  has  been  updated  to  reflect  current 
regulatory  requirements,  licensing  guidance,  and  national  codes  and  standards,  and  that  has 
been  expanded  to  include  the  licensing  of  future  reactors  that  reference  certified  standard 
designs.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  update  the  SRP  to  incorporate 
information  from  next-generation  reactor  reviews. 

Through  FY  1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  develop  policy  and  guidance  for  reliability 
assurance  programs  for  next-generation  reactors.  The  policy  will  consider  reliability  goals 
for  systems  and  equipment,  including  passive  components,  design  measures,  and  testing  and 
monitoring  requirements.  In  addition,  the  NRC  will  work  with  the  industry  to  develop  and 
publish  guidance  for  vendors  and  utilities. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  licensing  effort  for  future  reactors,  the  NRC  will  continue  to 
develop  a  new  construction  inspection  program  for  the  new  generation  of  reactors  currently 
seeking  design  certification. 


Standard  Reactor  Safety  Assessment 

This  activity  includes  (1)  research  to  develop  independent  assessment  methods,  analytical 
models,  and  verified  data  needed  to  support  design  certification  safety  reviews  and  related 
rulemakings  for  advanced  reactors,  and  (2)  efforts  to  establish  regulations  and  regulatory 
guidance  for  the  combined  license  process  described  in  10  CFR  Part  52. 

The  NRC  will  identify  concerns  of  potential  safety  significance  for  selected  safety  systems, 
review  the  applicant's  experimental  and  analytical  programs,  and  develop  independent 
information  for  making  timely  regulatory  judgments.  Working  closely  with  the  applicant, 
the  NRC  will  provide  feedback  regarding  the  development  and  execution  of  the  applicant's 
programs  and  will  avoid  unwarranted  duplication  of  safety  research  efforts.  At  the  same 
time,  the  vendor-generated  analytical  and  experimental  information  will  be  independently 
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verified  as  necessary,  especially  in  areas  in  which  the  applicant  would  be  the  sole  source  of 
information. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  RES  will  continue  to  assist  NRR  in  the  review  of  the  AP600  and 
SBWR  designs  to  identify  and  resolve  key  safefy  issues.  Analyses  and  experiments  will  be 
performed  to  characterize  safefy  system  response  to  transients  and  postulated  accidents. 
Vendors'  test  programs  for  the  AP600  and  SBWR  will  be  reviewed  to  determine  whether 
identified  safefy  concerns  can  be  satisfactorily  resolved  through  these  programs.  The 
Westinghouse-sponsored  AP600  test  program  and  the  General  Electric  SBWR  test  program 
will  be  followed  as  testing  proceeds.  These  efforts  will  be  completed  in  time  to  support 
design  certification  under  10  CFR  Part  52.  Confirmatory  work  in  this  area  will  continue 
during  FY  1996-1997  to  complete  validation  of  analytical  techniques  used  in  the  certification 
review. 

Independent  confirmatory  testing  will  be  performed  for  both  the  AP600  and  SBWR  designs. 
During  FY  1995-1996,  the  NRC  will  use  the  ROSA-V  test  facilify  to  confirm  the  thermal 
hydraulic  behavior  of  the  AP600  design  under  credible  transients  and  accidents.  A  reduced- 
pressure,  reduced-height  facility,  designed  in  accordance  with  generalized  scaling  laws,  will 
be  constructed  in  mid  FY  1995  for  the  SBWR  at  Purdue  University.  Initial  test  results  from 
ROSA-V  became  available  in  late  FY  1994.  Those  from  the  small  SBWR  loop  are  expected 
to  become  available  by  late  FY  1995  in  time  to  support  design  certification. 

In  the  area  of  severe  accident  analysis,  during  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  assimilate  results 
and  insights  from  LWR  severe  accident  research  to  assess  the  behavior  of  the  AP600  and 
the  SBWR  plants  under  accident  conditions.  In  particular,  the  NRC  will  assess  the 
applicability  of  the  accident  phenomena  modeled  in  existing  severe  accident  codes  to  these 
new  designs  (viz.,  passive,  gravity-driven  safety  systems).  Modifications  will  be  made  as 
needed.  Research  information  needed  to  support  design  certification,  in  accordance  with 
established  schedules,  will  be  provided  during  FY  1995-1996.  Limited  confirmatory  research 
will  continue  in  this  area  in  FY  1997  if  required. 

The  results  of  research  in  the  standard  reactor  safety  assessment  activity  will  be  used  to 
assess  the  adequacy  of  new  advanced  reactor  design  concepts  and  investigate  the  margins 
of  safety  in  structural,  electrical,  and  mechanical  components  which  are  needed  to  support 
design  certification  and  licensing  decisions.  New  design  concepts  and  engineering  issues  that 
will  be  evaluated  include  passive  safety  system  performance;  structural  integrity  of  modular 
construction;  the  use  of  advanced  instrumentation  and  control  systems  (I&C)  including  their 
qualification  in  seismic,  accident,  and  electromagnetic/radio  frequency  environments; 
containment    structural    performance    under    postulated    severe    accident    conditions; 
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acceptance  criteria  for  new  valve  designs  or  improved  requirements  for  existing  valve 
designs;  and  acceptance  of  design  codes  and  standards. 

In  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will  formulate  qualification  methods  for  advanced  I&C  systems 
considering  both  environmental  and  seismic  qualification,  and  in  FY  1996,  will  develop 
associated  regulatory  guides.  In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  develop  the  bases  to  establish 
staffing  levels  for  advanced  control  rooms. 

In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  develop  technical  bases  for  staff  acceptance  of  design 
specifications  for  proposed  motor-operated  depressurization  valves,  check  valves,  and 
solenoid-operated  valves.  The  NRC  will  also  establish  improved  standards  for  postulating 
pipe  ruptures  and  seismic  design  of  piping.  Rather  than  merely  using  stress  and  fatigue,  the 
NRC  will  integrate  actual  failure  mechanisms  such  as  water  hammer,  corrosion,  and  erosion 
in  the  standard. 

During  FY  1995-1996,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  assess  the  need  for  risk  analyses  for  the 
AP600  and  SBWR  systems  and  to  extend  these  risk  analyses  wherever  indicated  to 
containment  performance  and  failure  consequences.  The  NRC  will  perform  such  analyses, 
as  appropriate,  to  complete  work  on  a  schedule  consistent  with  design  certification 
schedules. 

During  FY  1995-1997,  RES  will  continue  to  support  NRR's  preparation  for  the  design 
certification  application  for  CANDU  3  by  maintaining  technical  progress  on  key  issues  and 
computer  code  development  and  benchmarking.  RES  will  also  develop  program  plans  for 
work  needed  to  support  the  actual  design  certification  application.  RES  will  support  NRR, 
as  requested,  on  PRA-related  issues  identified  in  the  CANDU  3  design  certification  process. 

Active,  independent  research  to  support  issuance  of  the  safety  evaluation  report  on  the 
preapplication  reviews  for  MHTGR  and  PRISM  reactors  has  been  essentially  completed. 
RES  will  continue  to  monitor  applicant  research  programs  as  long  as  they  are  being  funded 
in  order  to  keep  technically  abreast  of  ongoing  applicant  research  results. 

During  FY  1996,  after  issuance  of  Final  Safety  Evaluation  Reports  for  the  General  Electric 
Advanced  Boiling  Water  Reactor  and  the  Combustion  Engineering  System  80+,  and  after 
revising  Part  100  (discussed  below),  the  NRC  will  evaluate  the  need  for  final  revisions  to 
10  CFR  Part  50,  "Acceptability  of  Plant  Performance  for  Severe  Accidents,"  and  associated 
regulatory  guides  implementing  revised  source  term  and  criteria  for  engineered  safety  system 
performance.  This  effort  is  Phase  2  of  the  effort  to  decouple  reactor  siting  from  design. 
Phase  1  (which  will  be  completed  in  FY  1995)  revises  the  site  criteria  in  Part  100  and  places 
the  current  Part  100  dose  criteria  in  an  interim  revision  of  Part  50.  During  FY  1996-1997, 
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the  NRC  will  continue  to  update  regulations  to  reflect  the  results  of  new  LWR  source  term 
research,  as  necessary. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  work  with  national  standards-setting 
organizations  to  ensure  that  the  existing  engineering  and  material  standards  are  applicable 
for  the  advanced  reactor  designs.   New  standards  will  be  developed  if  needed. 


Legal  Advice 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  (OGC)  will  address  legal  questions  related  to  design 
certification  and  will  represent  the  staiff  in  any  related  administrative  proceedings  or  judicial 
challenges. 


Independent  Review 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board  Panel  (ASLBP)  will  continue 
to  provide  advice  on  adjudicatory  and  dispute  resolution  matters  related  to  new  standard 
reactor  designs  and  will  preside  over  standard  reactor  design  hearings. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  (ACRS)  will  review  technical  and  policy 
issues  related  to  the  licensing  of  evolutionary  and  passive  standard  plant  designs.  This 
activity  includes  issues  identified  by  the  NRC  staff  and  issues  identified  independently  by 
the  ACRS.  The  ACRS  will  review  issues  associated  with  design  certification  rulemaking  for 
the  ABWR  and  CESSAR  System  80+  designs,  the  design  certification  of  the  AP600, 
initiatives  to  establish  design  standards  for  passive  designs  (eg.,  SBWR,  AP600),  and  test 
programs  to  support  certification  of  the  AP600  and  SBWR  designs.  The  ACRS  will  also 
review  policy  and  implementation  issues  associated  with  the  use  of  design  acceptance 
criteria;  inspections,  tests,  analyses,  and  acceptance  criteria  for  new  standard  plant  designs; 
regulatory  guides  needed  to  implement  10  CFR  Part  52  regulations;  severe  accident 
rulemaking  for  standard  plant  designs;  analyses  and  methodology  used  to  support  Ucensing 
positions  for  standard  plant  design  applications  (e.g.,  thermal-hydraulic  code  analyses); 
proposed  resolution  of  safety-related  issues  for  passive  reactor  designs  and  security;  and 
protection  requirements  against  sabotage  for  future  plant  designs. 
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General  Support 

This  activity  encompasses  efforts  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the  policy  development  and 
operational  activities  of  the  Standard  Reactor  Designs  Cost  Center.  It  also  includes 
information  technology  efforts  of  NRR  to  develop  the  prototype  for  the  Construction 
Inspection  Program  database  management  system  that  will  enable  the  NRC  to  ensure 
adequate  coverage  of  construction  activities  for  both  evolutionary  and  passive  reactor 
designs. 
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Test 


Research  Reactors  Cost  Center 


R  1996  Estimate 

FY  1997  Estimate       | 

R  1994 
Enacted 

FY  1995 
Enacted 

Request 

Change 

from 

FT  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

fr™       1 

FY  1996    1 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  ($IC)                                                                                                                                                | 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

1,145 

1,223 

1,261 

38 

1,236 

-25 

Contract  Support 

735 

693 

713 

20 

694 

-19 

Travel 

89 

102 

104 

2 

102 

-2 

Total 

1,969 

2,018 

2,076 

60 

2,032 

-46 

Full -Tine  Equivalent  Enployment 

14 

15 

15 

0 

15 

0 

The  Test  and  Research  Reactors  Cost  Center  is  conducted  to  ensure  the  safe  operation  of 
test  and  research  reactors  not  used  to  generate  power  on  a  commercial  basis  and  referred 
to  as  nonpower  reactors.  These  smaller  reactors  are  designed  and  used  for  research  and 
testing  in  areas  such  as  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  medicine,  and  materials  sciences;  and  for 
training  of  individuals  for  nuclear-related  careers  in  the  power  industry,  national  defense, 
research,  and  education.  NRC's  Office  of  Nuclear  Reactor  Regulation  conducts  all  agency 
activities  associated  with  the  Hcensing,  inspection,  oversight,  and  decommissioning  of  these 
reactors,  and  with  the  examination  and  requalification  of  nonpower  reactor  operators. 

The  NRC  reviews  new  and  renewal  license  applications  and  license  amendments  for 
nonpower  reactors  to  evaluate  the  safety,  environmental,  and  safeguards  aspects  of  their 
operation.  From  past  experience,  the  NRC  expects  to  receive  as  many  as  2  applications  for 
license  renewal  and  approximately  30  other  license  amendments  each  year.  The  NRC  also 
conducts  inspections  at  approximately  40  nonpower  reactors  each  year  to  ensure  their  safe 
operation. 

In  addition  to  licensing  and  inspecting  the  nonpower  facilities,  the  NRC  must  also  license 
all  personnel  authorized  to  operate  the  nonpower  reactors.  The  NRC  administers  initial 
examinations  for  new  reactor  operators  and  either  inspects  licensee  requalification  programs 
or  conducts  individual  requalification  examinations  "for  cause"  to  ensure  that  the 
approximately  300  nonpower  reactor  operators  are  qualified  to  perform  their  duties. 
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Through  FY  1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  implement  its  regulation  (10  CFR  50.64) 
requiring  domestic  nonpower  reactors  to  convert  from  highly  enriched  uranium  to  low- 
enriched  uranium.  Of  the  remaining  13  reactors  affected,  it  is  expected  that  approximately 
8  will  convert  over  the  next  3  to  5  years. 
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(Dollar  amounts  in  tables  represent  thousands  of  dollars  ($K).     In  text,  whole  dollar 
amounts  are  used.   Staff  numbers  represent  full-time  equivalents  (FTEs).) 

Total  FY  1996  Estimate     $90,850,000 


FT  1996  Estimate 

FT  1997  Estimate       | 

Pf   1994    1      FT  1995 
Enacted    ■     Enacted 

Request 

Change 
froB 
R   1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

FT   1996    1 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  ($K)                                                                                                                                             | 

48,819 

48,857 

50.126 

1,269 

49.003 

-1.123 

Contract   Support 

36.882 

36.497 

37,953 

1,456 

37,579 

-374 

Travel 

2,925 

2.798 

2.771 

-27 

2,700 

-71 

Total 

88,626 

88.152 

90,850 

2.698 

89.282 

-1.568 

Budget  Authority  by  Cost  Center  {JK 

1 

Fuel    facilities 

13.235 

11.506 

-242 

11.674 

168 

Materials   Users 

26.424 

27.551 

28.372 

821 

27,545 

-827 

Low-Level   Waste  and 
Decomissioning 

19,986 

19.527 

21.535 

2,008 

20,678 

-857 

Other  Nuclear  Materials  and  Waste 
Activities 

6,981 

7,326 

7.437 

111 

7.385 

-52 

High-Level  Waste 

22,000 

22,000 

22.000 

0 

22.000 

0 

Total 

88,626 

88,152 

90.850 

2.698 

89.282 

-1,568 

Full-Time  Equivalent  E»vloyiKnt  by  Cost  Center                                                                                                                    | 

108 

109 

106 

-3 

105 

-1 

Materials  Users 

3 

236 

-5 

Low-Level   Waste  and 
Decc™..ss,oning 

115 

-1 

116 

1 

Other  Nuclear  Materials  and  Waste 

-1 

69 

High-Level   Waste 

70 

59 

60 

60 

0 

Total 

596 

591 

590 

-1 

586 

-4 
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Changes  in  Budget  Authority  ($K)                                                                                                                                         I 

n  1996  Change  from  FT  1995 

FY  1997 

Change  frcm 

R  1996 

Cost  Center 

Current 
Services 

Program 
Requirements 

Total 

Total 

Fuel   Facilities 

346 

-588 

-242 

168 

Materials  Users 

836 

-15 

821 

-827 

Low-Level   Waste  and 
Oecoiiriissioning 

615 

1,393 

2.008 

-857 

Other  Nuclear  Materials  and 
Waste  Activities 

191 

-80 

111 

-52 

High-Level  Waste 

523 

-523 

0 

0 

Total 

2,511 

187 

2.698 

-1.568 

EXPLANATION  OF  RESOURCE  CHANGES  FOR  CURRENT  SERVICES 

The  changes  for  current  services  reflect  (1)  increases  in  personnel  compensation  of 
2.0  percent  general  raise  plus  1.21  percent  locality  raise  expected  in  calendar  year 
(CY)  1995,  2.4  percent  expected  in  CY  1996,  within-grade  increases,  and  several  minor 
adjustments,  such  as  the  varying  number  of  pay  days,  the  increased  number  of  staff  in  the 
Federal  Employees  Retirement  System,  and  the  increased  cost  of  benefits;  and  (2)  increases 
for  contract  support  and  travel  for  inflation  estimated  at  3.0  percent  in  FY  1996. 


EXPLANATION  OF  RESOURCE  CHANGES  FOR  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Fuel  Facilities 

The  resource  decrease  in  FY  1996  is  due  primarily  to  the  completion  of  the  licensing  review 
and  hearings  for  the  Louisiana  Energy  Services'  Claiborne  Enrichment  Center  and  the 
completion  of  the  first  armual  certification  for  the  United  States  Enrichment  Corporation's 
two  gaseous  diffusion  enrichment  facilities. 
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Materials  Users 

The  resource  decrease  in  FY  1996  is  due  to  the  completion  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences'  study  of  the  medical  use  regulatory  program  and  the  completion  of  the  analysis 
for  streamlining  the  materials  licensing  and  inspection  work  process.  This  decrease  has  been 
partially  offset  by  an  increase  in  prelicensing  activities  and  the  initial  review  of  an 
application  to  license  a  privately  owned  independent  spent  fuel  storage  installation,  and  to 
upgrade  non-medical  licensing  guides. 


Low-Level  Waste  and  Decommissioning 

The  resource  increase  in  FY  1996  is  to  conduct  radiological  assessments  of  formerly  hcensed 
sites  to  determine  whether  these  sites  are  adequately  decontaminated;  to  continue  the 
review  of  license  files  terminated  before  1965;  to  conduct  confirmatory  radiological  surveys 
required  to  remediate  or  decommission  reactors,  fuel  and  materials  facilities,  and 
contaminated  sites  listed  in  the  Site  Decommissioning  Management  Plan  (SDMP);  and  to 
prepare  environmental  impact  statements  for  selected  uranium  recovery,  fuel  facility  and 
materials  facility,  and  contaminated  sites.  This  increase  has  been  partially  offset  by 
(1)  decreases  caused  by  changing  the  focus  of  performance  assessment  activities  from  the 
development  of  capabilities  to  the  maintenance  of  performance  assessment  at  a  level  that 
enables  the  NRG  to  respond  to  the  submittal  of  a  Low-Level  Waste  facility  application  from 
a  non-Agreement  State  and  (2)  a  decrease  in  the  review  of  reclamation  plans  for  uranium 
recovery  Title  I  and  Title  II  sites. 


Other  Nuclear  Materials  and  Waste  Activities 

The  resources  for  this  cost  center  remain  essentially  level. 

High-Level  Waste 

The  resources  decrease  in  FY  1996  to  reflect  time-phased  program  resource  requirements. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PROGRAM 

The  nuclear  materials  and  nuclear  waste  program  encompasses  all  NRC  public  health  and 
safety,  safeguards,  research  activities,  operational  data  analysis,  technical  training, 
adjudicatory  reviews,  investigations,  enforcement,  and  independent  safety  and  legal  advice 
related  to  the  hcensing,  inspection,  and  environmental  reviews  for  fuel  cycle  facilities;  the 
transportation  of  nuclear  materials;  the  safe  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel;  nuclear  materials 
users;  the  safe  management  and  disposal  of  low-level  and  high-level  radioactive  wastes;  and 
uranium  recovery  and  related  remedial  actions.  This  program  also  includes  safeguards 
reviews  for  all  licensing  activities  involving  the  export  of  special  nuclear  material,  the 
integrated  agency  effort  to  oversee  decontamination  and  decommissioning  of  facilities  and 
sites  associated  with  NRC-licensed  activities,  and  the  use  of  the  Licensing  Support  System 
(LSS)  for  the  submittal  and  management  of  documents  in  the  high-level  waste  repository 
licensing  proceeding. 

This  program  comprises  five  cost  centers:  Fuel  Facilities;  Materials  Users;  Low-Level  Waste 
and  Decommissioning;  Other  Nuclear  Materials  and  Waste  Activities;  and  High-Level 
Waste. 

The  funds  and  staff  for  each  of  the  five  cost  centers  are  described  on  pages  102  through  137. 
The  contract  support  funds  are  allocated  for  work  done  by  Department  of  Energy  (DOE) 
contractors  and  commercial  contractors  for  the  NRC.  The  material  that  follows  describes 
these  cost  centers  and  addresses  the  reasons  why  the  resources  are  needed. 
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Fuel  Facilities  Cost  Center 


FY  1996  Estimate 

FT  1997  Estimate   | 

FY  1994  1   FY  1995 
Enacted  |  Enacted 

Request 

Change 

from 

FY  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

n   1996  1 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  ($K)                                                      | 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

8.835 

8,850 

8.866 

16 

8,614 

-252 

Contract  Support 

3,904 

2.420 

2.127 

-293 

2,561 

434 

Travel 

496 

478 

513 

35 

499 

-14 

Total 

13,235 

11.748 

11.506 

-242 

11,674 

168 

Budget  Authority  by  Activity  (JK)                                                      | 

Fuel  Fabricators  Oversight  and 
Inspections 

8,462 

7.558 

7.650 

92 

7,980 

330 

Uranium  Enrichment  Oversight  and 
Inspections 

3,115 

2.749 

2.344 

-405 

2,211 

-133 

General  Support 

1,658 

1.441 

1.512 

71 

1,483 

-29 

Total 

13,235 

11.748 

11.506 

-242 

11,674 

168 

Fu11-Tiine  Equivalent  Employment  by  Activity                                                  | 

Fuel  Fabricators  Oversight  and 
Inspections 

68 

68 

66 

0 

68 

0 

Uranium  Enrichment  Oversight  and 
Inspections 

21 

24 

21 

-3 

20 

-1 

General  Support 

19 

17 

17 

0 

17 

0 

Total 

108 

109 

106 

-3 

105 

-1 

This  cost  center  ensures  that  Ucensees  adequately  protect  the  public  health  and  safety, 
common  defense  and  security,  worker  safety,  and  the  enviroimient  when  radioactive  material 
is  handled  and  used  for  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  after  milling.  Efforts  in  this  cost  center 
comprise  NRG  licensing,  inspection,  and  regulatory  oversight  and  development  for  the 
conversion  of  uranium  ore  concentrates  (yellowcake)  into  uranium  hexafluoride  before 
enrichment,  enrichment,  the  development  and  fabrication  of  reactor  fuel,  and  the  safe 
storage  of  fresh  reactor  fuel  at  reactor  sites  until  the  reactor  core  is  initially  loaded  with 
fuel.  Within  the  framework  of  this  cost  center,  the  NRG  staff  performs  regulatory  oversight 
of  the  United  States  Enrichment  Corporation's  (USEG's)  operation  of  the  two  gaseous 
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diffusion  enrichment  plants  (Paducah  and  Portsmouth),  and  USEC's  security  program  to 
protect  classified  matter  at  these  plants. 

This  cost  center  comprises  three  major  activities:  fuel  fabricators  oversight  and  inspections; 
uranium  enrichment  oversight  and  inspections;  and  general  support. 


Fuel  Fabricators  Oversight  and  Inspections 

This  activity  comprises  NRG  Ucensing,  inspection,  and  regulatory  oversight  of  the  fuel  cycle 
after  milling;  it  requires  detailed  health,  safety,  safeguards,  and  environmental  reviews  and 
inspections  of  licensee  procedures  and  facilities  to  ensure  safe  operations. 

The  NRG  will  complete  the  review  and  evaluation  of  approximately  80  license  applications 
(new,  amendment,  and  renewal)  for  nuclear  fuel  cycle  facilities  during  FY  1996-1997.  The 
NRG  will  also  complete  approximately  35  evaluations  of  new  and  amended  safeguards  plans 
for  these  facihties.  Routinely  scheduled  health,  safety,  and  safeguards  inspections  of 
approximately  25  fuel  cycle  facihties  or  sites  will  be  conducted  during  FY  1996-1997  to 
provide  reasonable  assurance  that  unsafe  conditions,  involving  unnecessary  and  harmful 
radiation  exposure  to  employees  or  the  public,  do  not  develop  and  that  radioactive  materials 
are  properly  controlled  to  prevent  a  nuclear  criticality  accident.  The  NRG  directs  its 
safeguards  inspections  by  ensuring  that  licensees  comply  with  NRG  requirements  pertaining 
to,  for  example,  protected  area  access  control;  detection,  annunciation,  and  communications 
systems;  barriers;  material  control  and  accounting  systems;  process  monitoring  systems; 
contingency  plans  for  responding  to  threatening  situations;  and  trained  armed  response 
personnel. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  continue  to  upgrade  the  fuel  cycle  facility  program  with 
a  major  revision  of  10  GFR  Parts  40  and  70  and  supporting  regulatory  guidance.  It  will  also 
refine  the  inspection  procedures  for  evaluating  nuclear  criticality  and  chemical  safety  and 
continue  a  training  program  for  staff  and  licensees  to  strengthen  the  program.  The  final 
Part  70  rule  together  with  the  Standard  Review  Plan  and  the  Standard  Format  and  Content 
Guide  will  be  published  in  FY  1996.  Revision  of  10  GFR  Part  40,  similar  to  Part  70,  and 
the  associated  regulatory  guides  will  be  initiated  in  FY  1997. 
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Uranium  Enrichment  Oversight  and  Inspections 

This  activity  comprises  the  certification  and  regulatory  oversight  of  the  two  United  States 
Enrichment  Corporation  (USEC)  facilities,  and  the  licensing  and  inspection  activities  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Louisiana  Energy  Services  (LES)  centrifuge  uranium 
enrichment  facility,  and  includes  the  administration  of  a  classified  enrichment  technology 
security  program  to  provide  guidance  on  and  ensure  proper  protection  of  classified  material. 

In  FY  1995,  USEC  will  submit  the  initial  application  for  a  certificate  of  compliance  with  the 
new  NRC  standards  that  were  promulgated  in  September  1994.  In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will 
complete  the  first  certification  review  for  the  plants  and  will  issue  the  first  annual  report  to 
Congress  on  whether  these  plants  are  operating  in  compliance  with  NRC's  standards. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  ensure  that  USEC  operation  of  the  gaseous  diffusion 
enrichment  plants  provides  adequate  protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety  and  the 
common  defense  and  security.  NRC  resident  inspectors  will  continually  inspect  these  two 
plants  and  will  focus  on  operational  safety,  foUowup  of  events,  quality  management  and  staff 
performance. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  review  and  issue  hcense  amendments  and  conduct 
inspections  during  the  construction  of  the  LES  centrifuge  enrichment  facility  to  ensure  that 
the  plant  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  NRC  requirements.  The  NRC  will  also  provide 
security  policy  and  classification  guidance  support  for  the  protection  of  national  security 
information  and  restricted  data  for  licensing,  certifying,  or  regulating  uranium  enrichment 
facilities  such  as  LES  and  USEC. 


General  Support 

This  activity  comprises  NRC  supervision  and  coordination  of  poHcy  direction  efforts  and 
operational  activities  of  the  Fuel  Facilities  Cost  Center. 
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FY  1996  Estimate   | 

R  1997  Estimate   1 

FY  1994 
Enacted 

FY  1995 
Enacted 

Request 

Change 

from 

FY  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

Change 

from   1 
R  1996  1 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  (JK)                                                          1 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

19.384 

19.092 

19.948 

856 

19,181 

-767 

Contract  Support 

5.807 

7.264 

7.334 

70 

7.308 

-26 

Travel 

1,233 

1.195 

1.090 

-105 

1.056 

-34 

Total 

26,424 

27.551 

28.372 

821 

27.545 

-827 

Budget  Authority  by  Activity  ($K)                                                      1 

Transportation  and  Spent  Fuel 
Storage  Licensing  and  Inspection 

3,629 

3.944 

4.417 

473 

4.325 

-92 

Licensing  and  Inspecting  Nuclear 
Materials  Users 

14.020 

14.090 

13.856 

-234 

13.256 

-600 

Nuclear  Materials  Research  and 
Regulation  Development 

5.065 

5.809 

6.051 

242 

6.073 

22 

General  Support 

3.710 

3.708 

4.048 

340 

3.891 

-157 

Total 

26.424 

27.551 

28.372 

821 

27.545 

-827 

Fu11-Time  Equivalent  Employment  by  / 

Ictivity 

Transportation  and  Spent  Fuel 
Storage  Licensing  and  Inspection 

29 

31 

33 

2 

33 

0 

Licensing  and  Inspecting  Nuclear 
Materials  Users 

148 

142 

141 

-1 

137 

-4 

Nuclear  Materials  Research  and 
Regulation  Development 

21 

22 

23 

1 

23 

0 

General  Support 

43 

43 

44 

1 

43 

-1 

Total 

241 

238 

^^241 

3 

236 

-5 

This  cost  center  ensures  that  licensees  adequately  protect  the  public  health  and  safety, 
worker  safety,  and  the  environment  when  radioactive  material  is  transported  and  used  in 
various  situations  under  normal  operations  and  abnormal  events.  Efforts  in  this  cost  center 
comprise  NRG  licensing,  inspection,  and  regulatory  oversight  and  development  for  the 
transportation  of  radioactive  materials  in  packages  that  produce  a  high  degree  of  safety  and 
the  use  of  radioactive  material. 
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This  cost  center  comprises  four  major  activities:  transportation  and  spent  fuel  storage 
licensing  and  inspection;  licensing  and  inspecting  nuclear  materials  users;  nuclear  materials 
research  and  regulation  development;  and  general  support. 


Transportation  and  Spent  Fuel  Storage  Licensing  and  Inspection 

This  activity  comprises  NRG  certification  of  transport  container  package  designs;  licensing, 
inspection,  and  regulatory  oversight  of  the  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  outside  reactor  sites; 
and  the  safe  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel.  This  activity  ensures  that  Hcensees  transport 
nuclear  materials  in  packages  that  will  provide  a  high  degree  of  safety,  and  that  licensees 
provide  safe  interim  storage  of  spent  reactor  fuel.  The  NRG  transportation  activities  are 
closely  coordinated  with  those  of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  and  as  appropriate, 
with  DOE  and  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA).  The  spent  fuel 
storage  activities  require  detailed  health,  safety,  and  environmental  reviews  and  inspections 
of  licensee  procedures  and  facilities  to  ensure  safe  operations. 

The  NRG  will  complete  the  review  of  approximately  85  container  design  applications  (new, 
amendment,  and  renewal)  each  year  during  FY  1996-1997.  These  applications  are  submitted 
by  commercial  vendors  for  transport  of  large  quantities  of  radioactive  material.  In  addition, 
each  year  during  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  inspect  approximately  10  implementations  of 
quality  assurance  programs  by  users,  suppliers,  and  fabricators  of  NRG-certified  transport 
packages  and  will  inspect  some  dry  storage  and  materials  vendors. 

The  NRG  will  complete  the  review  of  approximately  15  transport  safeguards  plans  for 
shipments  of  special  nuclear  material  each  year  during  FY  1996-1997.  The  NRG  will  also 
survey  routes  proposed  for  shipments  of  nuclear  material  and  relay  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  notifications  received  from  licensees  and  carriers  of  planned  import,  export, 
or  domestic  shipments  of  nuclear  material. 

The  DOE  system  for  inventory  and  forecast  of  spent  fuel  and  high-level  radioactive  waste 
generation  will  be  monitored  closely  to  enable  timely  and  adequate  waste  management  and 
early  warning  of  capacity  problems.  The  NRG  will  continue  to  maintain  awareness  of  any 
potential  delays  in  the  DOE  waste  disposal  program.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will 
inspect  spent-fuel  storage  facilities  and  onsite  inspections  of  concrete  vaults  and  casks  at 
reactors.  The  NRG  will  also  review  10  applications  for  new  licenses,  topical  reports,  and 
Ucense  amendments  for  site-specific  interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  at  reactors. 
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During  FY  1995-1996,  the  NRC  will  conduct  prelicensing  activities  with  industry  in 
preparation  for  receipt  of  an  application  for  a  privately  owned  independent  spent-fuel 
storage  installation.  The  NRC  will  initiate  review  of  the  application  during  FY  1996-1997. 


Licensing  and  Inspecting  Nuclear  Materials  Users 

This  activity  comprises  NRC  licensing  and  inspection  of  approximately  7000  medical, 
academic,  industrial,  and  commercial  users  of  nuclear  and  other  radioactive  material.  These 
uses  include  medical  diagnosis  and  therapy,  medical  and  biological  research,  academic 
training  and  research,  industrial  gauging  and  nondestructive  testing,  production  of 
radiopharmaceuticals,  and  fabrication  of  such  commercial  products  as  smoke  detectors  and 
other  sealed  sources  and  devices.  Detailed  health  and  safety  reviews  and  inspections  of 
licensee  procedures  and  facilities  provide  reasonable  assurance  of  safe  operations  and  the 
development  of  safe  products. 

The  NRC  will  complete  the  review  of  applications  for  new  licenses,  license  amendments, 
license  renewals,  and  sealed  source  and  device  designs  for  the  use  of  radioactive  material 
in  FY  1996  for  approximately  4500  applications,  which  will  decline  to  approximately  4100 
during  FY  1997.  The  NRC  will  also  conduct  preapproval  tests  of  new  sealed  sources  and 
devices  and  technologies  and  test  any  products  in  which  generic  problems  may  occur. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  update  and  implement  the  medical  management  plan 
to  provide  programmatic  improvements  in  the  medical  area  for  licensing,  inspection 
guidance,  and  rulemaking,  and  conduct  other  analyses  and  evaluations  as  needed.  The 
NRC  will  also  prepare  a  major  modification  to  the  format  of  10  CFR  Part  35  and  associated 
licensing  and  inspection  guidance  (including  Regulatory  Guide  10.8)  to  more  easily 
accommodate  changes  in  current  technology  and  patterns  of  medical  use.  This  revision  of 
10  CFR  Part  35  will  include  evaluating  the  need  to  revise  the  existing  training  and 
experience  criteria  and  the  preceptor  process.  In  FY  1996,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  (NAS)  will  complete  its  independent  indepth  review  of  regulatory  rules,  policies, 
practices,  and  procedures  to  assess  whether  NRCs  current  framework  for  medical  use  of 
byproduct  material  is  appropriate  to  fulfill  statutory  responsibilities  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  review  NAS  recommendations  and 
take  appropriate  action. 

The  NRC  will  conduct  approximately  2300  routine  health  and  safety  inspections  and 
closeout  inspections  of  materials  licensees  during  FY  1996  and  approximately  2200  during 
FY  1997.  These  inspections  are  designed  to  ensure  that  licensees  are  conducting  operations 
in  a  safe  maimer  and  in  accordance  with  procedures  and  regulations.    If  conditions  are 
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noted  that  could  cause  unnecessary  exposures  or  releases,  prompt  and  appropriate 
enforcement  actions  are  taken. 

During  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  implement  and  assess  the  pilot  program  of  the 
Integrated  Materials  Performance  Evaluation  Program  that  will  guide  a  new  common 
process  to  assess  the  performance  of  NRC's  regional  materials  program  and  that  of  the 
29  Agreement  States,  and  make  appropriate  recommendations.  During  FY  1996-1997, 
implementation  will  follow  in  the  remaining  Agreement  State  reviews  after  the  NRC 
evaluates  the  initial  regional  and  Agreement  State  reviews  and  makes  any  necessary  changes 
to  the  process. 

During  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  complete  the  analysis  for  streamlining  the  materials  licensing 
and  inspection  work  process.  The  objective  of  this  analysis  is  to  use  work  process 
engineering  to  establish  more  efficient  and  potentially  automated  processing  of  material 
license  and  amendment  requests  and  use  similar  methods  to  improve  on  the  materials 
inspection  process.  During  FY  1997,  the  NRC  will  initiate  implementation  of  the  results  of 
the  streamlining  analysis. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  upgrade  the  non-medical  licensing  guides.  The  guides 
will  be  upgraded  so  licensees  can  use  them  to  prepare  applications  and  to  keep  their 
program  current. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  complete  the  review  and  evaluation  of  international 
safeguards  and  physical  security  aspects  of  approximately  110-125  license  applications  each 
year  for  the  export  of  nuclear  material  from  the  United  States  and  50  Executive  Branch 
consultation  cases. 


Nuclear  Materials  Research  and  Regulation  Development 

This  activity  comprises  NRC  efforts  associated  with  developing  human  performance  criteria; 
developing  regulations,  policy  statements,  and  regulatory  guides  needed  for  the  safeguarding 
of  facilities  and  special  nuclear  materials,  for  the  transportation  of  radioactive  materials,  and 
for  the  medical,  academic,  and  industrial  use  of  radioactive  materials;  and  developing  the 
technical  basis  for  radiation  protection  standards  for  minimizing  the  adverse  consequences 
of  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  from  licensed  nuclear  materials  activities.  Safeguards 
regulatory  products  ensure  the  physical  security  and  accountability  of  strategic  special 
nuclear  material  and  the  physical  protection  of  licensed  facilities.  Medical,  academic,  and 
industrial  regulatory  products  help  to  ensure  the  pubHc  safety  in  the  use  of  radioisotopes  in 
medical  diagnosis  and  the  therapy,  medical  and  biological  research,  academic  training  and 
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research,  industrial  gauging  and  nondestructive  testing,  radiopharmaceutical  production,  and 
fabrication  of  such  consumer  products  as  smoke  detectors. 

During  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  continue  to  refine  research  needs  based  on  the  completion 
of  research  projects  addressing  human  performance  deficiencies  in  teletherapy  and  remote 
afterloading  brachytherapy  devices.  The  NRG  will  also  continue  research  projects  as  needed 
to  develop  a  technical  basis  for  regulatory  guidance  in  areas  that  have  been  shown  to 
contribute  to  human  error  among  materials  licensees. 

The  development  of  materials  rules  and  regulatory  guidance  is  managed  centrally  in  the 
Office  of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Research  to  ensure:  (1)  rules  are  developed  in  a  fimely 
manner,  (2)  regulatory  impact  analyses  are  developed  in  support  of  materials-related 
rulemaking  and  other  generic  requirements,  and  (3)  the  results  of  NRG  and  other  research 
are  incorporated  in  materials  regulations,  policy  statements,  and  guides  for  use  in  the 
licensing  process.  Semiannually,  the  NRG  will  perform  an  integrated  review  of  the  priorities 
and  schedules  for  all  rulemaking  actions,  which  include  those  related  to  material  licensees 
and  radiation  protection  and  health  effects,  to  ensure  that  the  highest  priority  rulemaking 
efforts  are  conducted.  As  final  rules  are  completed,  uninitiated  rulemaking  actions  having 
the  highest  priority  will  be  selected  for  rulemaking  actions.  In  addition,  the  NRG  will 
continue  involvement  of  Agreement  States  in  the  development  of  rulemakings  and  other 
regulatory  efforts  that  affect  facilities  licensed  under  10  GFR  Parts  30,  40,  61,  and  70  or 
their  State  equivalents  by  obtaining  Agreement  State  input  on  rulemaking  issues  involving 
compatibility  as  soon  as  is  practically  achievable  and  throughout  the  process. 

During  FY  1995-1996,  the  NRG  will  conduct  ten  rulemaking  actions  applicable  to  materials 
licensees  and  issue  proposed  and/or  final  rules  and  the  associated  regulatory  guides  where 
applicable  for  the  following:  (1)  emergency  planning  for  independent  spent  fuel  storage 
facilities  and  monitored  retrievable  storage  facilities,  10  GFR  Part  72;  (2)  use  of 
radiopharmaceuticals  for  medical  research,  use  of  biologies  containing  byproduct  materials, 
and  compounding  radiopharmaceuticals,  10  GFR  Parts  30,  32,  35;  (3)  exemption  and 
continued  regulatory  authority  in  Agreement  States  and  in  offshore  waters  under  274, 
10  GFR  Part  150;  (4)  clarification  of  reporting  of  defects  and  noncompliance  for  materials 
facihties,  10  GFR  Part  21;  (5)  pregnancy/breast-feeding  status  of  patients,  10  GFR  Part  35; 
(6)  notification  of  incidents,  10  GFR  Part  72;  (7)  physical  protection  of  spent  fuel  storage 
at  sites  other  than  power  reactors,  10  GFR  Part  73;  (8)  safety  regulations  for  fuel  cycle 
facilities,  10  GFR  Part  70;  (9)  list  of  approved  spent  fuel  storage  casks:  addition  of 
NUHOMS  cask,  10  GFR  Part  72;  and  (10)  list  of  approved  spent  fuel  storage  casks: 
revision  of  VSG-24  storage  cask,  10  GFR  Part  72. 
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During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  develop  approximately  nine  regulatory  impact  analyses 
(RLAs)  each  year  in  support  of  materials-related  rulemaking  and  other  generic  requirements. 

This  activity  also  includes  research  on  materials  radiation  protection  and  health  effects  that 
is  being  conducted  to  ensure  that  workers  and  the  general  pubUc  are  adequately  protected 
from  the  adverse  consequences  of  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  from  Ucensed  materials 
activities.  Efforts  include  developing  nuclear  materials  radiation  protection  standards  and 
guideUnes  for  implementing  the  standards  in  the  Ucensing  process. 

During  FY  1995-1996,  the  NRG  will  conduct  five  materials  radiation  protection  and  health 
effects  rulemaking  actions  and  issue  proposed  and/or  final  rules  and  the  associated 
regulatory  guides  where  applicable  for  the  following:  (1)  termination  or  transfer  of  licensed 
activities,  recordkeeping  requirements,  10  GFR  Parts  20,  30,  40,  61,  70,  72;  (2)  restrict 
accessible  air  gap  between  the  radioactive  source  and  the  detector  for  generally  Ucensed 
devices,  10  GFR  Parts  31,  32;  (3)  radiography  and  radiation  safety  requirements  for 
radiography  operations,  10  GFR  Part  34;  (4)  dose  limits  for  patients  and  members  of  the 
public,  10  GFR  Parts  20,  35;  and  (5)  administration  of  radiopharmaceuticals  to  the  wrong 
patient,    10  GFR  Part  35. 

During  FY  1995-1996,  the  NRG  will  develop  and  implement  testing  and  accreditation 
criteria  for  extremity  dosimetry  and  develop  performance  criteria,  standards,  and  guidance 
on  in  vivo  and  in  vitro  bioassay  assessment.  The  NRG  will  also  monitor  ongoing  health 
effects  research  and  operating  experience  and  develop  appropriate  materials-related 
regulations  or  regulatory  guidance  to  address  needs  identified  on  the  basis  of  this 
information.  Also,  NRG  radiation  protection  and  health  effects  research  described  in  the 
reactor  program  (such  as  reduction  in  occupational  worker  dose  limits)  will  be  equally 
applicable  to  nuclear  materials  licensees. 


General  Support 

This  activity  comprises  NRG  supervision  and  coordination  of  policy  direction  efforts,  and 
operational  activities  of  the  Materials  Users  Gost  Center. 
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FT  1996  Estimate 

R  1997  Estimate   | 

FT  1994 
Enacted 

FY  1995 
Enacted 

Request 

Change 

frcn 

R  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

FY  1996  1 

■  Budget  Authority  by  Function  ($K)                                                      I 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

9.074 

9,609 

9,805 

196 

9.694 

-HI 

Contract  Support 

10.255 

9.387 

11,170 

1.783 

10.437 

-733 

Travel 

657 

531 

560 

29 

547 

-13 

Total 

19,986 

19,527 

21,535 

2,008 

20,678 

-857 

Budget  Authority  by  Activity  ($IC)                                                          | 

Low-Level  Waste  Oversight  and 
Inspections 

6,653 

5,953 

5,674 

-279 

5.184 

-490 

Decommissioning 

9,558 

9,414 

11,857 

2,443 

11.833 

-24 

Uranium  Recovery 

1,738 

2,331 

2.102 

-229 

1.796 

-306 

General  Support 

2,037 

1,829 

1,902 

73 

1.865 

-37 

Total 

19,986 

19.527 

21,535 

2,008 

20.678 

-857 

Full-Time  Equivalent  EiUJloyment  by  t 

Ictivity 

Low-Level  Waste  Oversight  and 
Inspections 

21 

17 

18 

1 

16 

-2 

Deconmissioning 

48 

56 

56 

0 

62 

6 

Uranium  Recovery 

16 

21 

19 

-2 

16 

-3 

General  Support 

24 

22 

22 

0 

22 

0 

Total 

109 

115 

115 

-1 

116 

1 

This  cost  center  ensures  the  effective  and  efficient  discharge  of  NRG  responsibilities  to 
regulate  low-level  waste  (LLW)  in  order  to  adequately  protect  the  public  health  and  safety 
and  ensures  an  integrated  agency  program  to  oversee  decontamination  and  decommissioning 
of  facilities  and  sites  associated  with  NRG  licensed  activities.  Functions  in  this  cost  center 
are  mandated  by  the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  (LLRWPA)  of  1980,  the 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Amendments  Act  (LLRWPAA)  of  1985,  the  Uranium 
Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  (UMTRGA)  of  1978,  and  portions  of  the  West  Valley 
Demonstration  Project  Act  of  1980. 
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The  LLRWPA  makes  each  State  responsible  for  providing  for  the  disposal  of  LLW 
generated  within  its  borders.  This  is  expected  to  result  in  approximately  12  new  LLW 
disposal  facilities  as  States  develop  facihties  and  form  compacts  to  dispose  of  waste.  The 
LLRWPAA  gives  the  NRG  responsibility  for  defining  LLW,  licensing  the  Federal  disposal 
of  commercial  LLW  that  is  greater  than  Class  C  (Class  C  waste  is  defined  in  10  CFR 
Part  61),  granting  individual  generators  of  waste  emergency  access  to  non-Federal  disposal 
facilities,  providing  regulatory  guidance  on  alternatives  to  conventional  shallow  land  burial, 
and  ensuring  that  its  reviews  of  LLW  disposal  facility  applications  are  completed  to  the 
extent  practicable  within  15  months  after  formal  receipt,  excluding  the  hearing  process. 

The  UMTRCA  directs  the  NRC  to  develop  regulations  and  to  license  the  disposal  of  mill 
tailings  from  hcensed  uranium  mills.  Congress  also  directed  the  NRC  to  amend  its 
regulations  to  conform  to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  standards  for  these 
wastes.  The  UMTRCA  directs  the  NRC  to  approve  hcensee  plans  for  disposing  of  mill 
tailings,  to  review  and  concur  in  the  site-by-site  implementation  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE)  program  for  remedial  actions  concerning  mill  tailings,  and  to  license  DOE 
possession  and  long-term  care  of  these  sites. 

This  cost  center  comprises  four  major  activities:  low-level  waste  oversight  and  inspections; 
decommissioning;  uranium  recovery;  and  general  support. 


Low-Level  Waste  Oversight  and  Inspections 

This  activity  comprises  NRC  licensing,  inspection,  and  regulatory  development  efforts  for 
those  facilities  under  its  jurisdiction  that  are  engaged  in  near-surface  land  disposal. 
Regulatory  responsibilities  are  implemented  through  detailed  health,  safety,  and 
environmental  reviews  and  inspections  of  licensee  procedures  and  facilities  to  ensure  safe 
operations.  Resolution  of  low-level  waste  (LLW)  disposal  issues  on  waste  form  stability, 
waste  package  integrity,  radionuclide  transport  through  the  disposal  facility  environment,  and 
long-term  doses  resulting  from  radionuclide  releases  beyond  the  disposal  facility 
environment  are  needed  to  ensure  the  long-term  protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety 
and  the  environment.     In  addition,  this  activity  includes  LLW  disposal  research  to 

(1)  support  the  development  of  regulatory  criteria  for  use  in  the  hcensing  process, 

(2)  provide  the  technical  base  for  review  of  license  applications  for  LLW  disposal  facilities, 

(3)  provide  the  technical  base  for  review  of  topical  reports  on  waste  form  stability,  and 

(4)  assess  licensee  compliance  with  regulatory  requirements,  particularly  those  on  radiation 
dose  limits. 
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During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  maintain  the  existing  LLW  performance  assessment 
modeling  capability  for  timely  completion  of  reviews  as  mandated  by  the  LLRWPAA  by 
developing,  conducting,  and  evaluating  performance  assessments  in  order  to  prepare  to 
respond  to  the  submittal  of  a  LLW  facility  application  from  a  non-Agreement  State. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  conduct  and  improve  the  inspection  program  at  waste 
generator  facilities  and  at  operating  and  developing  LLW  disposal  facilities.  This  program 
will  address  construction  and  operation  of  disposal  facilities  and  radiation  protection  and 
environmental  surveillance.  Under  this  program,  inspection  procedures  applied  in  assessing 
generator  compliance  with  10  CFR  Part  61  waste  form  requirements  will  be  updated. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  conduct  research  studies  on  the  radionuclide 
retardation  capabilities  of  concrete  and  bacidill  materials.  The  NRC  will  also  continue  to 
confirm  the  technical  bases  on  LLW  form  characteristics  (including  chemical  and 
radiological  composition  of  waste  streams)  and  stability. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  conduct  research  to  identify  and  quantify  the  long-lived 
and  hard-to-measure  radionuclides  found  in  LLW,  to  characterize  activated  metals,  and  to 
assess  the  chemical  content  of  LLW,  and  will  factor  the  results  into  performance  assessment 
models.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  research  the  behavior  and  composition  of 
radionuclides  and  chelating  agents  in  nuclear  power  plant  decontamination  concentrates  and 
the  role  played  by  chelating  agents  to  enhance  mobility  of  radionuclides  released  from  such 
waste.   In  FY  1997,  the  work  will  be  complete  and  the  final  report  will  be  issued. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  conduct  field  lysimeter  studies  to  evaluate  radionucUde 
releases  from  solidified  LLW  buried  in  soils  at  two  sites  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  The 
NRC  will  conduct  field  lysimeter  studies  on  Class  A  waste,  ion-exchange  resins, 
decontamination  LLW,  and  activated  metals,  with  emphasis  on  unsoUdified  LLW  forms. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  investigate  carbon- 14  transfer  and  uptake  coefficients 
in  plants  for  the  soil-to-root  and  air-to-leaves  pathways  for  evaluating  radionuclide  exposures 
at  LLW  disposal  sites.  This  is  needed  to  revise  the  carbon- 14  transfer  coefficients  in 
Regulatory  Guide  1.109,  "Calculation  of  Aimual  Doses  to  Man  from  Routine  Releases  of 
Reactor  Effluents  for  the  Purpose  of  Evaluating  Compliance  with  10  CFR  Part  50, 
Appendix  I,"  which  are  conservative  estimates.  In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  verify  this 
information  at  actual  LLW  sites  and  will  factor  the  results  into  performance  assessment 
models  on  population  doses. 
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During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  conduct  studies  involving  activated  metals  and  waste 
streams  to  include  leaching  of  radionuclides,  determining  scaling  factors  for  hard-to-measure 
radionuclides,  addressing  long-lived  radionuclides,  and  assessing  measurement  capabilities 
to  determine  radionuclides.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  conduct  a  mechanistic 
assessment  of  soil  geochemistry  in  controlling  radionuclide  transport.  Particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  surface  effects  on  silicate  minerals.  To  complement  the  work  on  soil 
geochemistry,  during  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  continue  and  complete  an  assessment  of 
the  role  played  by  organic  complexants  and  microparticulates  in  enhancing  radionuchde 
movement.  The  results  of  this  research  wall  permit  more  realistic  performance  assessments 
of  LLW  disposal. 

In  FY  1995-1997  the  NRG  will  conduct  large-scale  field  experiments  to  assess  flow  and 
transport  in  heterogeneous  media  on  a  scale  relevant  to  LLW  and  decommissioning  sites. 
This  builds  on  earlier  work  at  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  to  assess  the  present  capability  of 
modeling  groundwater  flow  and  radionuclide  transport  in  the  unsaturated  zone  at  LLW 
disposal  sites.  This  work  will  be  used  to  evaluate  monitoring  strategies,  methods,  and 
instrumentation. 

In  FY  1995,  the  NRG  will  modify  the  Breach,  Leach,  and  Transport  model  for  generating 
inventory-based  LLW  source  terms  to  (1)  complete  degradation  models  of  alternate  waste 
forms  such  as  high-integrity  containers  and  high-density  polyethylene  containers,  with 
emphasis  on  the  release  of  radionuclides  from  partially  failed  containers,  and  (2)  incorporate 
a  coupled  hydrochemical  transport  model.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  factor  the 
results  into  performance  assessment  methodology. 

In  FY  1996,  the  NRG  will  complete  the  testing  of  a  radionuclide  retardation/transport 
model  against  experimental  laboratory,  lysimeter,  and  field  data.  The  results  will  be 
factored  into  performance  assessment  models  of  radionuclide  transport.  During 
FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  assess  and  test  the  next  generation  of  groundwater  models  for 
LLW  disposal  sites  and  decommissioned  facilities.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  unsaturated 
zone  flow  and  transport  models.  Testing  will  be  performed  at  an  appropriate  field  site  and 
particular  attention  will  be  given  to  processes  and  conditions  indicative  of  LLW  sites  and 
decommissioned  facilities. 

In  FY  1995-1997,  the  NRG  will  emphasize  the  development  and  documentation  of 
performance  assessment  methods.  This  will  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  integrating  research  on 
hydrology,  waste  form  and  waste  package  behavior,  engineered  facility  performance,  source 
term  quantification,  and  radionuclide  transport,  as  well  as  provide  staff  capability  to  conduct 
performance  assessments. 
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During  FY  1995-1996,  the  NRG  will  conduct  proposed  and/or  final  rulemakings  on  LLW 
shipment  manifest  information  and  reporting,  10  CFR  Parts  20,  61,  and  on  requirements  for 
govenmient  land  ownership,  10  CFR  Part  61. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Nuclear  Waste  (ACNW)  provides  the  Commission  with 
independent  technical  review  of  and  advice  on  the  disposal  of  low-level  nuclear  waste  and 
related  matters.  To  perform  objective  reviews  and  provide  advice,  the  ACNW  relies  on 
highly  qualified  members  and  specialized  consultants.  It  is  responsible  for  reviewing  and 
providing  advice  on  nuclear  waste  disposal  facilities  within  the  purview  of  NRC 
responsibilities,  as  directed  by  the  Commission. 

The  work  of  the  ACNW  discussed  in  this  program  pertains  only  to  low-level  nuclear  waste 
disposal  facilities.  Work  in  the  area  of  high-level  nuclear  waste  is  discussed  separately  in 
the  High-Level  Waste  Cost  Center. 

The  ACNW  activities  in  the  area  of  low-level  nuclear  waste  primarily  focus  on  disposal 
facility  issues  associated  with  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act,  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act,  and  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act.  During 
FY  1996-1997,  the  ACNW  will  review  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Research  programs 
supporting  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Material  Safety  and  Safeguards  Waste  Management 
Division,  technical  issues  associated  with  the  environmental  transport  of  radioactive 
materials  and  the  environmental  monitoring  of  low-level  radioactive  waste  disposal  facilities, 
international  programs  and  strategies  for  lessons  applicable  to  domestic  LLW  disposal, 
proposed  guidance  with  respect  to  engineered  alternatives  to  shallow-land  burial  of  LLW 
(e.g.,  above-ground  vaults),  progress  in  the  development  of  NRC's  LLW  performance 
assessment  capabilities  and  attendant  guidance  to  assist  licensees  and  Agreement  States,  and 
other  studies  and  activities  as  directed  by  the  Commission. 


Decommissioning 

This  activity  comprises  NRC's  integrated  requirements  for  the  decontamination  and 
decommissioning  of  facilities  and  sites  associated  with  NRC-licensed  activities. 
Decommissioning  involves  safely  removing  a  facility  from  service  and  reducing  residual 
radioactivity  to  a  level  that  permits  the  property  to  be  released  for  unrestricted  use.  This 
action  is  to  be  taken  by  a  licensee  before  termination  of  the  license.  This  activity  also 
includes  decommissioning  and  environmental  protection  research  being  conducted  to 
develop  and  coordinate  radiation  protection  standards  and  guidelines  for  the 
decommissioning  of  facilities  and  sites  associated  with  NRC-licensed  activities.  The  research 
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findings  will  be  used  to  establish  criteria  for  releasing  areas  containing  radioactive  material 
and  to  evaluate  potential  pathways  and  doses  and  risks  from  public  exposure  to  radioactive 
material. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  continue  to  manage  a  program  for  materials  facility 
decommissioning  to  review  submittals  resulting  from  the  Decommissioning  Rule.  It  will  also 
review  approximately  50  financial  assurance  certifications  and  funding  plans  each  year  as  a 
part  of  new,  amendment,  and  renewal  license  requests. 

In  FY  1996,  the  NRG  will  complete  the  review  of  a  reactor  decommissioning  plan  for  Big 
Rock  Point.  In  addition,  during  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  initiate  the  review  of  one 
reactor  decommissioning  plan  each  year. 

The  NRG  will  conduct  licensing  reviews  and  inspections  for  shutdown  power  reactors  having 
a  license  to  possess  nuclear  material.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  inspect  eight 
reactor  sites  that  have  spent  fuel  in  the  reactor  spent-fuel  pool  and  are  being 
decommissioned  and  dismantled  or  put  into  a  safe  storage  (SAFSTOR)  condition  and  will 
review  emergency  plan  modifications  and  changes  to  the  technical  specifications  to  reflect 
the  decommissioning  mode  for  all  power  reactors  that  have  approved  decommissioning  plans 
and  possession-only  licenses.  The  NRG  will  also  conduct  routine  inspections  at  four  power 
reactors  in  SAFSTOR  that  do  not  have  spent  fuel  onsite. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  conduct  actions  necessary  to  compel  timely  cleanup  of 
approximately  50  known  materials  and  fuel  facility  sites  listed  in  the  site  decommissioning 
management  program  (SDMP).  This  program  includes:  (1)  review  of  site  characterization 
plans;  (2)  review  and  approval  of  the  decontamination  and  decommissioning  plans; 
(3)  technical  assistance  and  review  of  the  licensees'  performance  of  decommissioning 
activities;  (4)  conduct  of  confirmatory  surveys  and  termination  of  licenses;  (5)  review  of 
earlier  burials  of  radioactive  material  under  10  GFR  20.302  and  20.304;  (6)  development  of 
policy  and  regulations  to  ensure  efficient  and  consistent  licensing  actions  to  minimize  future 
contaminated  sites  problems;  and  (7)  implementation  of  an  action  plan  to  encourage  and 
enforce  timely  cleanup  of  sites  listed  in  the  SDMP.  In  FY  1997,  the  NRG  will  complete  a 
review  of  licenses  terminated  prior  to  1965  to  determine  if  further  remediation  is  required 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  the  environment.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  also 
conduct  performance  assessments  at  two  selected  SDMP  sites. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  continue  to  interact  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  to  resolve  issues  of  mutual  concern  that  relate  to  the  regulation  of 
radionuclides   to   avoid   unnecessary  duplication   of  regulatory   requirements,   such   as 
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harmonization  of  risk  goals,  standards  for  disposal  of  LLW,  rescission  of  Subpart  I,  and 
standards  for  recycling. 

During  FY  1995-1996,  the  NRG  is  planning  to  conduct  four  rulemaking  actions  applicable 
to  decommissioning  and  environmental  protection,  and  issue  proposed  and/or  final  rules 
and  the  associated  regulatory  guides  where  applicable  for  the  following:  (1)  sewer  disposal, 
10  CFR  Part  20;  (2)  distribution  of  source  and  byproduct  material  licensing  and  reporting 
requirements  (Phase  I),  10  CFR  Part  40;  (3)  requirements  for  decommissioning  cost 
estimate  updates,  10  CFR  Part  50;  and  (4)  clarification  of  decommissioning  funding 
requirements,  10  CFR  Parts  30,  40,  50,  70,  72. 

Semiannually,  the  NRC  will  perform  an  integrated  review  of  the  priorities  and  schedules  for 
all  rulemaking  actions,  which  include  those  related  to  decommissioning  and  environmental 
protection  to  ensure  that  the  highest  priority  rulemaking  efforts  are  conducted.  As  final 
rules  are  completed,  unintitiated  rulemaking  actions  having  the  highest  priority  will  be 
selected  for  rulemaking  actions. 

During  FY  1995-1996,  the  NRC  will  conduct:  (1)  a  systematic  assessment  of  the  existing 
exemptions  allowing  release  of  radioactive  material  from  regulatory  control,  (2)  research  on 
potential  doses  from  the  recycling  or  reuse  of  contaminated  materials  and  equipment,  and 
(3)  investigations  on  the  appropriateness  of  criteria  for  releasing  areas  containing  buried 
radioactive  materials  (regulatory  guidance  will  be  developed  as  necessary).  The  NRC  will 
also  publish  three  proposed  and/or  final  regulatory  guides  for:  (1)  decommissioning 
recordkeeping  for  power  reactor  licensees,  (2)  standard  format  and  content  for  submittal  of 
reactor  decommissioning  plans,  and  (3)  decommissioning  recordkeeping  for  materials 
licensees. 

During  FY  1995-1996,  the  NRC  will  continue  implementation  efforts  directed  at 
decommissioning  activities.  During  FY  1995-1997,  the  NRC  vrill  issue  guidance  that  will 
define  the  doses  that  would  result  from  surface  and  volumetric  levels  of  radioactive 
contamination  should  facilities  and  lands  be  released  for  unrestricted  public  use. 
Calculational  models  to  be  incorporated  into  the  dose  modeling  strategy  will  encompass  a 
range  of  site  and  source  inventory  complexities  for  groundwater  flow  and  transport,  and  air 
deposition  and  resuspension  processes  (including  coupling  and  appropriate  calculational 
codes  for  dose  assessment).  The  NRC  will  also  enhance  and  test  the  calculational  models 
against  specific  site  conditions  and  residual  contamination  inventories  on  a  variety  of  site 
and  inventory  data  sets  through  the  facility  scale,  and  assess  associated  uncertainties. 
During  FY  1995-1996,  the  NRC  will  reexamine  the  validity  of  the  criteria  and  certification 
amounts  based  on  actual  decommissioning  costs  for  nonpower  reactor  facilities., 
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During  FY  1995-1996,  the  NRG  will  closely  coordinate  regulatory  research  with  other 
Federal  organizations.  For  example,  the  NRC  will  participate  in  EPA's  interagency  task 
group  to  prepare  Federal  guidance  on  exposure  of  the  public  to  radiation.  One  action 
assigned  to  this  task  group  is  the  development  of  Federal  guidance  on  radiological  criteria 
for  decommissioning. 


Uranium  Recovery 

This  activity  comprises  NRC  licensing  and  inspection  of  uranium  mills,  heap-leaching 
facilities,  ore-buying  stations,  commercial  solution  mining,  uranium  extraction  research  and 
development  projects,  and  commercial  disposal  of  radioactive  tailings  or  waste  as  defined 
in  Section  lle(2)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  This  activity  requires 
detailed  health,  safety,  and  environmental  reviews  and  inspections  of  licensee  procedures 
and  facilities  to  provide  reasonable  assurance  of  safe  operations;  the  development  of  NRC 
regulatory  guidance  to  implement  the  EPA  standards  for  regulating  mill  tailings;  and  the 
site-by-site  approval  of  licensee  plans  for  disposing  of  mill  tailings  and  other  radioactive 
material. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  develop  regulatory  guidance  to  implement:  (1)  the 
Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  Title  X  payments  and  license  termination  procedures,  and  (2)  the 
requirements  of  Section  274C(4)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  as  amended,  to  review 
Agreement  State  license  activities  to  ensure  that  all  applicable  standards  and  requirements 
have  been  met  before  license  termination. 

The  NRC  will  complete  the  review  of  five  licensee  reclamation  plans  in  FY  1996  and  two 
in  FY  1997,  including  preparation  of  environmental  impact  statements  for  selected  uranium 
recovery  sites. 

The  NRC  will  complete  the  review  of  approximately  60  new,  amendment,  and  renewal 
license  applications  for  uranium  recovery  facihties  each  year  during  FY  1996-1997.  The 
NRC  will  review  approximately  70  licensee  monitoring  reports  to  assess  licensee 
performance.  The  NRC  will  also  conduct  approximately  35  radiological  safety  inspections 
and  inspections  of  uranium  reclamation  activities  during  FY  1996-1997.  During  these 
inspections,  the  NRC  will  thoroughly  review  each  licensee's  program  and  implementation 
of  licensee  conditions  to  protect  the  pubHc  health  and  safety  and  the  environment. 

This  activity  also  includes  NRC's  efforts  related  to  the  evaluation  of  the  remedial  actions 
to  be  taken  by  DOE  at  24  mill  tailings  piles  at  22  sites,  as  well  as  at  several  thousand 
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contaminated  properties  located  near  the  sites.  The  NRC  reviews  and  concurs  in  remedial 
action  plans  and  proposed  designs  for  the  site  and  properties  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  and 
concurs  in  DOE's  plans  for  long-term  control  of  radiation  or  radioactive  and  nonradioactive 
releases  from  the  site  and  for  the  protection  and  cleanup  of  groundwater.  Once  the 
remedial  action  has  been  completed,  the  NRC  is  responsible  for  licensing  DOE  for 
long-term  care  and  site  maintenance. 

The  NRC  has  already  concurred  in  remedial  action  plans  for  15  of  the  22  sites.  During 
FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  review  and  concur  in  DOE's  proposed  remedial 
action  plans  and  related  documents.  The  NRC  will  also  continue  to  concur  in  completed 
remedial  actions  and  long-term  surveillance  plans  for  all  the  sites. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  implement  a  program  for  dam  safety  for  all  NRC 
licensees  and  coordinate  activities  with  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency.  This 
program  was  developed  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  NRC's  implementation  of  the 
Federal  Guidelines  on  Dam  Safety. 


General  Support 

This  activity  comprises  NRC  supervision  and  coordination  of  pohcy  direction  efforts,  and 
operational  activities  of  the  Low-Level  Waste  and  Decommissioning  Cost  Center. 
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1 

R  1996  Estimate   | 

R  1997  Estimate   | 

R  1994  1   R  1995 
Enacted  1  Enacted 

Request 

Change 

from 

R  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

R  1996  1 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  ()K)                                                      1 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

5,858 

5,932 

5,998 

66 

5.961 

-37 

Contract  Support 

860 

1,049 

1,095 

46 

1,082 

-13 

Travel 

263 

345 

344 

-1 

342 

-2 

Total 

6,981 

7,326 

7,437 

111 

7,385 

-52 

Budget  Authority  by  Activity  ($K)                                                       1 

Independent  Analysis  of 
Operational  Experience 

1,336 

1,142 

1,171 

29 

1,148 

-23 

Technical  Training  and 
Qualification 

532 

867 

908 

41 

901 

-7 

Adjudicatory  Reviews 

97 

101 

103 

2 

102 

-1 

Investigations,  Enforcement,  and 
Legal  Advice 

3,611 

3,720 

3,721 

1 

3,637 

-84 

Event  Evaluation 

1,405 

1,496 

1.534 

38 

1,597 

63 

Total 

6,981 

7,326 

7,437 

HI 

7,385 

-52 

Full-Time  Equivalent  Employment  by  Activity                                                  1 

Independent  Analysis  of 
Operational  Experience 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 

0 

Technical  Training  and 
Qualifications 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Adjudicatory  Reviews 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Investigations.  Enforcement  and 
Legal  Advice 

39 

39 

38 

_j 

38 

0 

Event  Evaluation 

17 

18 

18 

0 

19 

1 

Total 

68 

69 

68 

-1 

69 

1 

This  cost  center  ensures  identification,  evaluation  and  response  to  potentially  significant 
events    and    safety    concerns,    technical    training,    independent    adjudicatory    reviews, 
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investigations  of  wrongdoing  by  licensees,  enforcement  policy,  and  resolution  of  legal  issues 
associated  with  nuclear  materials  licensees. 

This  cost  center  comprises  five  major  activities:  independent  analysis  of  operational 
experience;  technical  training  and  qualification;  adjudicatory  reviews;  investigations, 
enJForcement,  and  legal  advice;  and  event  evaluation. 


Independent  Analysis  of  Operational  Experience 

This  activity  is  conducted  by  the  Office  for  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Operational  Data 
(AEOD)  to  identify,  evaluate,  and  respond  to  potentially  significant  events  and  safety 
concerns  involving  nonreactor  facilities,  based  on  events  reported  to  the  NRC  by  its 
licensees  and  the  Agreement  States. 

AEOD  oversees  the  agency's  incident  and  accident  investigation  programs  to  ensure  that 
significant  and  extraordinary  safety-significant  operational  events  involving  nuclear  materials 
and  fuel  facilities  licensed  by  the  NRC  are  investigated  in  a  systematic  and  technically  sound 
manner  and  that  information  is  obtained  on  the  causes  of  the  events,  including  those 
involving  NRC  activities,  so  that  the  NRC  can  take  corrective  actions  that  are  timely  and 
effective.  For  events  that  could  be  of  major  significance,  an  accident  review  group  (ARG) 
or  incident  investigation  team  (IIT)  is  established  that  is  independent  of  the  region  and  the 
program  office.  For  investigating  less  significant  operational  events,  an  Augmented 
Inspection  Team  is  established,  under  regional  direction  complemented  by  headquarters 
personnel,  as  necessary.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  support  IITs  as  required; 
maintain  the  Incident  Investigation  Program  Management  Directive,  associated  manual,  and 
IIT  rosters,  and  incorporate  the  lessons  learned  from  completed  IITs;  and  conduct  periodic 
training  of  IIT  roster  members  and  leaders.  The  NRC  will  also  independently  review  the 
adequacy  of  the  resolution  of  staff  actions  assigned  by  the  Executive  Director  for  Operations 
(EDO)  for  IITs  and  document  the  status  until  closeout  of  IIT-initiated  staff  actions.  During 
FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  implement  and  maintain  the  programmatic  actions  needed  to 
ensure  the  capability  to  activate  and  support  an  ARG  reporting  to  the  Commission  in 
response  to  an  event  of  extraordinary  safety  significance  at  a  licensed  nuclear  materials 
facility. 

Incident  response  activities  are  conducted  to  ensure  that  the  NRC  is  prepared  to  carry  out 
its  role  in  a  radiological  emergency  at  NRC-licensed  nonreactor  facilities,  that  Ucensee 
responses  are  consistent  with  their  responsibilities,  and  that  NRC  responses  are  coordinated 
with  other  Federal  response  activities  and  State  and  local  government  activities.  The  NRC's 
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responsibilities  in  this  area  are  to  (1)  manage  the  NRG  Operations  Center;  (2)  ensure  the 
NRC  response  program  is  in  consonance  with  the  overall  Federal  response  system; 
(3)  develop,  maintain,  and  integrate  agencywide  response  plans  and  procedures;  (4)  train 
agency  persormel  and  organizations  in  the  conduct  of  their  incident  response  responsibilities; 
(5)  conduct  exercises  to  achieve  and  test  readiness  objectives;  (6)  provide  operational 
support  and  contract  management  for  agency  response  activities;  (7)  evaluate  and  assess 
headquarters  and  regional  response  capabilities;  and  (8)  operate  the  NRC  Operations 
Center  24  hours  a  day  with  qualified  systems  engineers  capable  of  recognizing  and 
communicating  problems  and  emergencies  to  management. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  (1)  maintain,  improve,  and  implement  the 
NRC  incident  response  program  in  response  to  actual  operational  events  within  the  industry 
especially  as  they  relate  to  gaseous  difftision  plants;  (2)  operate  the  NRC  Operations  Center 
24  hours  a  day  with  nuclear  engineers  capable  of  receiving  event  reports  and  recognizing 
and  communicating  problems  and  emergencies  to  management;  (3)  coordinate  State  and 
Federal  response  efforts  to  develop  and  improve  the  Federal  Radiological  Emergency 
Response  Plan  and  the  Federal  Response  Plan;  and  (4)  maintain  and  improve  the  NRC 
Operations  Center  and  regional  functional  procedures,  response  tools,  and  training.  During 
FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  assess  regional  incident  response  programs  and  emergency 
preparedness  exercises  with  each  region. 

A  standardized  training  program  on  the  technical  and  organizational  aspects  of  emergency 
response  has  been  developed  and  continues  to  evolve.  During  FY  1996-1997,  this  training 
will  continue  to  be  conducted  for  headquarters  and  regional  response  personnel.  Training 
will  also  be  offered  periodically  to  Federal  agencies  that  support  the  NRC,  as  well  as  State 
agencies  that  the  NRC  supports  during  an  accident.  At  least  one  exercise  will  be  conducted 
annually  to  confirm  and  maintain  the  capabilities  of  NRC  response  personnel  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  associated  with  materials  licensees  and  fuel  cycle  facilities.  More  efficient 
notification  and  information  exchange  methods  will  continue  to  be  developed  among  the 
Federal  response  agencies  involved  in  this  area. 

This  activity  also  includes  the  review  and  evaluation  of  operational  experience  from  NRC 
licensees  and  Agreement  States  to  identify  generic  issues  resulting  from  significant  events 
or  situations  that  warrant  detailed  evaluation.  These  issues  are  further  analyzed  to  assess 
the  root  causes  of  the  identified  deficiency  and  the  adequacy  of  corrective  actions 
implemented  and  planned,  and  to  identify  those  safety  concerns  that  may  warrant  regulatory 
attention.  Operational  events,  such  as  overexposure  to  radioactive  materials  and  medical 
misadministrations  of  nuclear  material,  are  included  in  this  review. 
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During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  continue  to  issue  case  studies,  trends  and  patterns 
reports,  engineering  evaluations,  and  nuclear  materials  technical  reviews.  Results,  findings, 
and  recommendations  for  actions  based  on  these  studies  will  be  widely  disseminated  to  the 
nuclear  industry  and  the  public  in  a  timely  manner.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will 
continue  the  review  of  operational  events  such  as  overexposure  to  radioactive  materials  and 
medical  misadministrations  of  nuclear  materials,  and  will  complete  the  revision  of  abnormal 
occurrence  (AO)  criteria  reporting  requirements  for  medical  misadministrations  and  revise 
AO  criteria  for  overexposure  events  to  make  the  dose  criteria  consistent  with  the  new 
10  GFR  Part  20.  The  NRG  will  continue  the  collection,  technical  screening,  and  coding  of 
approximately  2000  nuclear  materials  event  and  inspection  reports  into  databases  for  annual 
agency  access  and  will  continue  implementation  of  a  database  for  nuclear  materials  events, 
including  medical  misadministrations  and  fuel  cycle  events.  The  NRG  will  also  develop  a 
client/server  application  to  provide  the  capability  for  the  database  to  be  accessed  throughout 
the  NRG.  As  a  result  of  the  long-term  follow-up  specified  by  the  GE- Wilmington  Incident 
Investigation  Team  Report,  the  NRG  will  continue  to  evaluate  operating  experience  from 
fuel  cycle  licensees. 


Technical  Training  and  Qualification 

This  activity  provides  technical  training  for  NRG  staff  and  Agreement  State  inspectors  in 
support  of  the  nuclear  materials  and  nuclear  waste  program.  Curriculum  areas  in  support 
of  the  nuclear  materials  and  nuclear  waste  program  will  be  maintained  in  probabilistic  risk 
assessment,  radiation  protection,  fuel  cycle  technology,  security  and  safeguards,  and 
regulatory  skills.  New  courses  will  be  developed  and  existing  courses  will  be  modified  to 
meet  new  or  changing  needs.  Training  is  also  provided  to  other  Federal,  State,  and  foreign 
regulatory  counterpart  employees  on  a  space-available  basis. 

The  technical  training  curriculum  will  continue  to  be  provided  to  ensure  appropriate 
coverage  in  specialized  areas.  In  FY  1996-1997,  the  technical  training  curriculum  supporting 
the  nuclear  materials  and  nuclear  waste  program  will  continue  to  include  approximately 
60  courses  ranging  in  duration  from  1  day  to  5  weeks.  Emphasis  will  continue  to  be  placed 
on  nuclear  materials  safety  and  fuel  cycle  program  development  and  training. 


Adjudicatory  Reviews 

The  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board  Panel  is  the  statutory  office  of  the  NRG  and 
consists  of  administrative  judges  who,  sitting  alone  and  in  three-member  boards,  conduct 
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adjudicatory  hearings  pursuant  to  the  following  statutes:  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act; 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  as  amended;  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982,  as  amended;  and  the  Program 
Fraud  Civil  Remedies  Act. 

The  boards  hear  and  decide  issues  granting,  suspending,  revoking,  or  amending  licenses  to 
conduct  licensed  activities.  Hearings  address  issues  involving  health,  safety,  anti-trust,  and 
the  envirormient,  as  well  as  enforcement  and  civil  penalties.  Individual  administrative  judges 
and  administrative  law  judges  are  authorized  to  decide  cases  involving  the  licensing  of 
nuclear  materials  and  other  cases,  as  directed  by  the  Commission.  During  FY  1996-1997, 
the  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board  Panel  will  conduct  adjudicatory  hearings  usually  near 
where  the  dispute  arose,  pursuant  to  the  pertinent  acts  to  include  issues  of  granting, 
suspending,  revoking  or  amending  licenses  .  The  Panel  also  will  maintain  and  train  a  legal 
and  technical  staff  adequate  to  ensure  the  continuing  availability  of  due  process  in  antitrust, 
enforcement,  licensing,  decommissioning,  and  other  disputes  requiring  independent 
resolution  and  will  continue  to  provide  advice  on  adjudicatory  and  dispute  resolution  matters 
related  to  low-level  waste,  decommissioning,  and  other  proceedings  and  on  other  regulatory 
and  administrative  matters  as  required. 


Investigations.  Enforcement,  and  Le^al  Advice 

The  NRC  Office  of  Investigations  investigates  allegations  of  wrongdoing  by  NRC  materials 
hcensees;  the  Office  of  Enforcement  ensures  compliance  with  regulations  and  license 
conditions,  obtains  prompt  correction  in  areas  of  noncompliance,  deters  further 
noncompliance,  and  encourages  improvement  of  materials  licensee  performance;  and  the 
Office  of  General  Counsel  addresses  legal  questions  associated  with  the  regulation  of  spent- 
fuel  storage,  low-level  waste  management,  transportation  of  nuclear  materials,  and 
certification  of  the  United  States  Enrichment  Corporation's  (USEC's)  gaseous  diffusion 
facihties.  All  findings  and  conclusions  that  result  from  investigations  are  sent  to  the 
appropriate  program  office  and  the  Office  of  Enforcement  for  review  of  the  issues  involved 
and  a  determination  as  to  whether  enforcement  action  is  warranted.  The  Director,  Office 
of  Investigations,  refers  suspected  or  alleged  criminal  violations  concerning  NRC  licensees 
and  others  within  NRC's  regulatory  jurisdiction  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  NRC  will 
continue  to  investigate  allegations  of  wrongdoing  by  NRC  materials  licensees  and  others 
within  its  regulatory  jurisdiction.  The  current  workload  consists  of  approximately  60  active 
materials  cases.  Approximately  70-90  materials  cases  are  expected  to  be  opened  each  year 
during  FY  1996-1997.  The  NRC  will  refine,  administer,  and  maintain  quality  control 
standards  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  investigations.   During  FY  1996-1997,  the  staff  will 
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apprise  the  Commission  and  appropriate  agency  offices  of  matters  under  investigation  that 
may  affect  the  public  health  and  safety  or  other  aspects  of  the  agency's  mission.  The  staff 
will  maintain  liaison  with  other  agencies  and  organizations  to  ensure  the  timely  exchange 
of  information  of  mutual  interest  and  refer  matters  judged  to  be  criminal  to  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  NRC  will  continue  to  implement  an  enforcement  program  with  support  from  the 
regional  offices.  Activities  include  overseeing  and  evaluating  regional  enforcement  efforts; 
coordinating  and  developing  regional  enforcement  actions  and  recommendations;  evaluating 
potential  enforcement  cases;  reviewing  inspection  and  investigation  reports  and  confirmatory 
action  letters;  initiating  and  processing  notices  of  violations,  civil  monetary  penalties,  and 
various  enforcement  orders;  reviewing  draft  regulations,  inspection  guidance,  and  other 
initiatives  for  their  effect  on  the  enforcement  process  and  providing  advice  and  guidance  on 
related  enforcement  issues;  assisting  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Material  Safety  and  Safeguards 
on  orders  modifying  licenses,  including  cleanup  orders;  and  assisting  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  in  the  administrative  hearing  process,  including  presenting  testimony.  As 
the  number  and  types  of  enforcement  actions  taken  in  any  period  are  a  function  of  the 
number  of  licensees  and  the  licensees'  performance,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  future  activity 
levels;  however,  previous  enforcement  activity  has  been  as  follows: 

Materials  Enforcement  Resulting  Orders 

Fiscal  Year  Actions  Considered  Civil  Penalties  Issued 

1992  122  57  17 

1993  205  74  10 

1994  151  51  30 

On  the  basis  of  this  previous  enforcement  activity,  the  NRC  expects  to  consider  between  130 
and  170  materials  enforcement  actions  each  year  during  FY  1996-1997. 

The  Office  of  Enforcement  will  continue  to  develop  and  promulgate  enforcement  policy, 
including  the  maintenance  of  an  enforcement  manual.  The  basic  manual  was  issued  in 
May  1990  and  was  updated  in  September  1994.  Additional  sections  and  refinements  based 
on  experience  will  be  issued  in  subsequent  years.  The  staff  will  continue  to  review 
Commission  directives  for  impact  on  the  enforcement  policy  or  program  and  make  changes 
as  necessary.  The  staff  will  complete  its  review  of  the  enforcement  program  in  FY  1995. 
During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  implement  the  recommendations  as  appropriate. 
During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  monitor  actions  filed  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  (DOL)  under  Section  21 1  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act,  coordinate  with  DOL, 
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and  develop  enforcement  actions  where  there  are  properly  supported  findings  of 
discrimination.  Also  during  this  period,  the  staff  will  maintain  data  generated  in  the 
enforcement  process  to  monitor  the  enforcement  program  and  to  evaluate  materials 
licensees  in  order  to  identify  weak  performers  who  require  greater  NRC  oversight. 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  will  address  legal  questions  related  to  the  regulation  of 
spent-fuel  storage,  low-level  waste  management,  transportation  of  nuclear  materials,  and  will 
provide  legal  assistance  to  the  staff  as  the  staff  issues  procedures  and  develops  a  regulatory 
framework  governing  NRC  regulation  and  certification  of  the  United  States  Enrichment 
Corporation  gaseous  diffusion  enrichment  facilities. 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  will  provide  legal  assistance  to  the  NRC  staff  with 
respect  to  the  review  related  to  licensing,  operation,  enforcement  and  decommissioning  of 
materials  hcensees  and  facilities;  the  promulgation  and  amendment  of  NRC  regulations  and 
guides  pertinent  to  the  aforementioned  matters;  representing  the  NRC  staff  in  adjudications 
arising  from  proposed  licensing  and  enforcement  actions;  representing  the  Commission  in 
lawsuits  arising  from  adjudicatory  and  rulemaking  decisions  related  to  materials  hcensees; 
and  providing  legal  analyses  of  regulations,  statutes,  and  cases  relevant  to  NRC  activities. 


Event  Evaluation 

The  Office  of  Nuclear  Material  Safety  and  Safeguards  (NMSS)  responds  to  incidents  and 
events  in  the  materials  and  transportation  programs.  During  FY  1996-1997,  NMSS  will 
maintain  the  capability  for  incident  response  and  safety-based  reactive  inspections  pertaining 
to  materials  and  transportation.  NMSS  will  also  provide  the  capability  for  allegations, 
investigations,  enforcement  actions,  and  operational  data  analysis. 
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High-Level  Waste  Cost  Center 


FY  1996  Estimate 

FY  1997  Estimate   | 

R  1994  1  Pf  1995 
Enacted  |  Enacted 

Request 

Change 

from 

FY  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

Change  1 

from   1 

R  1996  1 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  ($K)                                                      I 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

5.668 

5,374 

5,509 

135 

5.553 

44 

Contract  Support 

16,056 

16,377 

16,227 

-150 

16,191 

-36 

Travel 

276 

249 

264 

15 

256 

-8 

Total 

22,000 

22,000 

22,000 

0 

22,000 

0 

Budget  Authority  by  Activity  (JK)                                                      I 

High-Level  Waste  Licensing 

14,515 

14,204 

14,044 

-160 

14,222 

178 

High-Level  Waste  Research  and 
Regulation  Development 

6,917 

7,166 

7,328 

162 

7,146 

-182 

Other  High-Level  Waste  Activities 

568 

630 

628 

-2 

632 

4 

Total 

22,000 

22,000 

22,000 

0 

22,000 

0 

Full-Time  Equivalent  Envloyment  by  Activity                                                  I 

High-Level  Waste  Licensing 

58 

48 

48 

0 

48 

0 

High-Level  Waste  Research  and 
Regulation  Development 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

Other  High-Level  Waste  Activities 

6 

5 

6 

1 

6 

0 

Total 

70 

59 

60 

1 

60 

0 

The  regulatory  activities  in  this  cost  center  are  mandated  by  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
(NWPA)  of  1982,  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Amendments  Act  (NWPAA)  of  1987,  and  the 
National  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992.  The  NWPA  specifies  a  detailed  approach  for  the  long- 
range  undertaking  of  high-level  waste  (HLW)  disposal,  with  DOE  having  operational 
responsibility  and  the  NRG  having  regulatory  responsibility.  This  undertaking  involves  a 
complex,  integrated  system  of  waste  handling,  transportation,  interim  and  retrievable 
storage,  and  ultimate  deep  geologic  disposal  of  HLW,  requiring  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  and  the  environment  over  thousands  of  years.  The  NWPAA  directs  DOE 
to  characterize  only  one  candidate  site,  the  Yucca  Mountain  site  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  and 
to  terminate  site-specific  activities  at  all  other  candidate  sites.  The  National  Energy  Policy 
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Act  directs  the  NRC  to  revise  its  regulations  (10  CFR  Part  60)  within  one  year  after  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  issues  new  standards. 

NRC's  HLW  repository  program  is  proceeding  according  to  the  process  established  by  the 
NWPA,  as  amended,  and  supports  the  current  DOE  schedule,  which  is  reflected  in  DOE's 
"Project  Decision  Schedule,"  Revision  1,  dated  June  1991  as  modified  to  reflect  tunnel 
boring  of  the  Exploratory  Studies  Facility  (ESF)  which  commenced  in  September  1994. 
NRC  staff  is  reviewing  DOE's  activities  as  it  implements  its  New  Program  Approach  which 
focuses  on  site  suitability  evaluations  performed  in  a  stepwise  manner  leading  to  a  technical 
site  suitability  determination  in  1998.  The  NRC  is  developing  guidance  and  license  review 
criteria  according  to  DOE's  program  priorities  to  ensure  that  all  required  licensing  support 
and  guidance  documents  are  available  when  needed  and  completed  before  DOE  applies  for 
a  license  in  2001. 

The  Center  for  Nuclear  Waste  Regulatory  Analyses  (CNWRA),  a  federally  funded  research 
and  development  center  (FFRDC)  under  contract  to  the  NRC,  has  been  established  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  conduct  research  for  NRC's  HLW  program.  The  CNWRA 
provides  support,  under  NRC  direction,  for  NRC  activities  related  to  the  geologic  repository 
and  monitored  retrievable  storage  facility,  transportation,  environment,  and  other  activities 
associated  with  the  storage  and  disposal  of  nuclear  waste  under  the  NWPA  and  NWPAA. 
The  NRC  will  continue  to  sponsor  the  CNWRA  during  the  planning  period.  This 
sponsorship  will  include  providing  for  the  administrative,  management,  and  quality  assurance 
procedures  and  practices  necessary  to  operate  the  CNWRA. 

The  contract  support  funds  are  allocated  for  work  done  for  the  NRC  by  the  CNWRA  and 
some  commercial  contractors  and  universities. 

This  cost  center  comprises  three  major  activities:  high-level  waste  licensing,  high-level 
waste  research  and  regulation  development,  and  other  high-level  waste  activities.  Together, 
these  activities  are  designed  to  ensure  that  high-level  nuclear  waste  is  managed  and  disposed 
of  safely. 


High-Level  Waste  Licensing 

This  activity  is  conducted  to  ensure  the  effective,  efficient,  and  timely  discharge  of  NRC's 
licensing  responsibilities  under  the  NWPA  and  NWPAA. 
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The  high-level  waste  (HLW)  licensing  activity  consists  of  work  required  to  implement  NRC's 
responsibility  to  license  and  inspect  the  national  HLW  repository.  To  fulfill  this 
responsibility  without  causing  undue  delay  or  unnecessary  rework  in  the  DOE  program,  the 
NRG  and  DOE  will  continue  to  interact  and  conduct  prelicensing  consultation.  This 
includes  consultation  on  DOE's  New  Program  Approach  on  a  regular  basis.  To  provide  for 
an  effective  and  efficient  licensing  process,  the  NRG  will  develop  methods  to  permit  the 
independent  determination  of  the  acceptability  of  DOE  licensing  information.  The  NRG 
provides  guidance  to  help  ensure  that  the  DOE  program  develops  essential  and  acceptable 
data,  provides  onsite  overview  of  DOE  activities,  identifies  and  resolves  issues,  and  reviews 
and  evaluates  DOE  submittals. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  develop  the  rulemaking  on  elimination  of 
inconsistencies  between  NRG  regulations  and  EPA  HLW  standards.  In  FY  1996,  the  NRG 
will  complete  the  final  rule  on  dose  criteria  for  design  basis  events.  A  rulemaking  on 
implementation  of  the  EPA  HLW  standards  will  be  initiated  in  FY  1997.  During  this 
period,  the  NRG  will  continue  to  review  and  comment  on  any  amendments  to  DOE's 
Mission  Plan,  revisions  to  its  Project  Decision  Schedule,  or  other  program  planning 
documentation  to  help  ensure  that  NWPA  and  NWPAA  statutory  actions  are  completed  and 
the  schedules  are  met.  In  addition,  as  required  under  the  NWPAA,  the  NRG  will  provide 
limited  support  to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Technical  Review  Board. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  with  support  from  the  GNWRA,  the  staff  will  continue  to  develop  the 
license  application  review  plan  (LARP)  for  a  geologic  repository  using  the  systematic 
regulatory  analysis  (SRA)  process.  During  FY  1995-1997,  between  8-14  compliance 
determination  methods  (GDMs)  (review  methods  and  acceptance  criteria)  will  be  completed 
each  year. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  continue  to  develop  and  revise  repository  subsystem 
models  such  as:  (1)  models  for  thermohydrauHcs,  radiolysis,  and  galvanic  corrosion  within 
the  engineered  barrier  system;  (2)  modeling  of  fault  displacement,  volcanism,  and  seismic 
hazards;  (3)  thermal/thermal-mechanical  modeling;  and  (4)  modeling  of  other  topics  as 
needed  for  developing  GDMs.  The  staff  will  use  these  models  and  codes  to  evaluate 
ongoing  DOE  site  characterization  activities,  to  develop  the  repository  License  Application 
Review  Plan  and  support  rulemakings,  to  provide  for  assumptions  made  in  the  development 
and  application  of  the  repository  total  system  model,  and  provide  information  for  design 
reviews  and  subsystem  performance  reviews. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  staff  will  continue  to  conduct  performance  assessments  of  the 
repository  system  on  an  iterative  basis,  incorporating  improved  mechanistic  models  and 
system  code  methodology,  as  appropriate.   The  process  uses  predictive  models  and  codes 
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to  obtain  quantitative  estimates  of  performance  based  on  emerging  data  and  increased 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  on  which  the  models  are  based.  This  process  will  continue 
until  DOE  submits  a  license  application  containing  an  assessment  of  repository  system 
performance. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  staff  will  continue  to  sponsor  and  oversee  the  management  of  the 
CNWRA,  including  management  support  and  planning,  expertise  development  and 
maintenance,  and  internal  quality  assurance.  Also  during  FY  1996-1997,  the  staff  and  the 
CNWRA  will  continue  to  develop,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Repository  Program  Database 
(RPD),  and  the  staff  will  provide  data  entry  services  for  the  Technical  Reference  Document 
Database  System  at  the  CNWRA. 

Each  year  during  FY  1996-1997,  with  CNWRA  support,  the  NRC  will  observe  eight  DOE 
quality  assurance  (QA)  audits  of  DOE's  HLW  repository  program.  Also  during  this  period, 
the  staff  will  observe  DOE  surveillances,  as  needed,  to  evaluate  in  detail  the  implementation 
of  DOE's  program  in  specific  technical  areas.  During  FY  1996-1997,  with  CNWRA  support, 
the  staff  will  continue  to  review  DOE's  repository  Site  Characterization  Plan  semiannual 
progress  reports,  study  plans,  technical  reports,  design  reports,  topical  reports,  license 
application  annotated  outlines,  and  total  system  performance  assessments.  The  NRC  will 
review  two  DOE  site  suitability  evaluation  reports  each  year,  the  focus  of  DOE's  New 
Program  Approach,  during  FY  1996-1997.  Approximately  20  study  plans  are  expected  in 
FY  1996  and  10  in  FY  1997.  Approximately  10  percent  of  the  study  plans,  those  which 
concern  key  technical  uncertainties  or  issues,  will  receive  a  detailed  technical  review. 
Approximately  3  technical  reports  will  be  reviewed  in  detail  each  year  during  FY  1996-1997. 
During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  onsite  liaison  at  Yucca  Mountain  to  facilitate 
direct  exchange  of  repository-related  information  with  DOE  and  the  State  of  Nevada,  and 
to  provide  quality  assurance  and  technical  oversight  of  data,  documents,  and  activities 
related  to  site  characterization. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  operate  and  enhance  the  Advanced  Computer  System 
(ACS).  The  ACS  is  a  computer  network  consisting  of  approximately  five  client/servers, 
20  Unix  workstations,  30  personal  computers,  and  associated  peripheral  equipment.  This 
system  will  assist  the  NRC  staff  in  the  review  of  an  applicant's  site  characterization  activities 
and  engineered  facilities  for  a  decision  on  a  license  application.  The  NRC  will  continue  to 
procure  and  install  proprietary  software  for  the  ACS,  such  as  advanced  scientific 
visualization  software,  complex  natural  system  modeling  programs,  and  sophisticated 
engineering  design  calculations. 

The  NRC  will  continue  to  provide  technical  guidance  to  DOE  during  the  design, 
engineering,  certification,  and  fabrication  of  a  prototypical  family  of  road  and  rail  transport 
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container  designs.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  expects  to  receive  one  application  each 
year  for  certification  of  a  new  transportation  package  design  from  DOE  for  shipping  HLW, 
as  required  by  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act.  Each  review  will  require  approximately 
two  years  to  complete. 

The  NRG  will  continue  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  compatibility  among  storage, 
transportation,  and  disposal  designs  to  minimize  handling  of  spent  fuel  and  HLW.  During 
FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  continue  to  consult  with  DOE  on  spent  fuel  storage  to  meet 
DOE's  goal  of  making  multi-purpose  canisters  (MPGs)  and  overpacks  for  storage  and 
transportation  available  for  deployment  at  reactor  sites  beginning  in  FY  1998.  DOE  will 
submit  an  application  for  certification  of  an  MPG  design  for  storage  and  transportation  in 
FY  1996.   NRG's  review  will  continue  for  approximately  two  years  through  FY  1997. 


High-Level  Waste  Research  and  Regulation  Development 

NRG's  HLW  research  is  conducted  to:  (1)  develop  the  licensing  tools  and  technical  basis 
necessary  to  judge  the  adequacy  of  DOE's  license  application,  (2)  ensure  sufficient 
independent  understanding  of  the  basic  physical  processes  taking  place  at  the  geologic 
repository,  and  (3)  maintain  an  independent  but  limited  confirmatory  research  capability 
under  NRG  auspices.  This  research  combines  theoretical  study  with  laboratory  and  field 
experiments  and  focuses  on  those  technical  issues  that  have  the  greatest  uncertainty  and 
importance  to  waste  isolation.  The  technical  issues  of  concern  include  the  interaction  of  the 
waste  form  and  container  with  the  environment  at  the  disposal  site,  the  effects  of  geologic 
processes  on  long-term  performance  of  the  repository,  the  movement  of  radioactive  material 
from  the  disposed  facility  to  the  accessible  enviroimient,  and  the  long-term  geologic  stability 
of  the  Yucca  Mountain  site.  Technical  issues  are  identified  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of 
independent  judgment  that  is  based  on  staff  expertise  regarding  technical  and  regulatory 
needs,  ongoing  research,  work  with  DOE  and  others,  systematic  regulatory  analysis  (SRA), 
and  iterative  performance  assessment  (IPA). 

Engineered  systems  research  responds  to  technical  issues  in  the  areas  of  controlled  release; 
waste  package;  and  repository  design,  construction,  and  operation.  The  NRG  research  will 
provide  the  support  needed  to  address  technical  uncertainties  identified  through  SRA  and 
IPA  and  will  provide  information  to  models  and  codes  used  for  assessing  the  performance 
of  the  engineered  barrier  system.  This  research  will  also  address  whether  the  short-term, 
small-scale  tests  and  experiments  on  waste  packages  and  other  engineered  components  of 
the  repository  system  that  are  performed  by  DOE  in  support  of  its  license  application  are 
appropriate  and  sufficient  to  assess  performance  of  engineered  barrier  systems  within 
acceptable  limits.     Additionally,  this  research  will  address  the  effects  of  the  coupled 
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interactions  between  the  repository  system  components  (including  the  host  rock  and 
groundwater)  in  the  zone  affected  by  waste  heat,  and  the  effects  on  the  long-term  stability 
of  the  engineered  facility  (including  shaft  and  borehole  seals)  in  consideration  of  possible 
seismic  effects. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  a  5-year  program  to  evaluate  coupled 
thermal/mechanical/hydrologic  effects. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  a  program  to  assess  interactions  between 
waste  forms,  waste  packages,  engineered  components,  and  the  repository  envirormient  in  an 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  these  complex  interactions  on  engineered  system 
performance.  In  FY  1996,  the  program  will  be  expanded  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  thermal 
loads  on  fractured  tuff. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  experiments  and  modeling  of  long-term 
degradation  mechanisms  on  DOE-selected  waste  package  materials  and  designs. 

In  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will  complete  a  research  program  on  the  dynamics  of  volcanic 
eruptions  and  magmatic  intrusions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yucca  Mountain  site  and  use  the 
results  to  initiate  work  on  modeling  of  volcanic  systems.  In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  continue 
a  program  to  apply  models  of  mantle  dynamics  to  the  regional  database  of  past  and  existing 
studies  on  the  Basin  and  Range  Province.    In  FY  1997,  the  NRC  will  issue  reports  on: 

(1)  models   of  volcanic   processes    based    on   geologic   processes    in   the    mantle    and 

(2)  application  of  the  models  to  possible  igneous  events  in  the  vicinity  of  Yucca  Mountain. 
Also  in  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  continue  research  on  seismic  hazards  for  use  in  performance 
assessment  and  the  evaluation  of  engineered  systems  design. 

In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  contini  e  research  on  the  tectonics  of  the  Yucca  Mountain  region 
to  ensure  the  capability  to  review  DOE's  understanding  of  the  relationships  between  the 
long-term  movements  of  fault-bounded  blocks  in  the  region  and  earthquakes,  volcanism,  and 
magmatism.  In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  issue  a  final  report  on  mathematical  models  of 
tectonic  processes. 

In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  issue  a  topical  report  that  will  evaluate:  (1)  the  applicability  of 
natural  hydrochemical  tracers  to  groundwater  travel  time  determinations,  and  (2)  the 
calibration  of  hydrologic  parameters  for  flow  and  transport  processes  occurring  over  long 
periods.  Also  in  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  continue  research  on  and  issue  a  final  report  on 
hydrogeochemical  modeling  of  near-field  conditions. 
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During  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will  continue  theoretical  and  modeling  studies  of  partially 
saturated  to  saturated,  fractured  rock  to  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  groundwater  flow  and 
transport  models  for  the  Yucca  Mountain  site. 

During  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will  continue  research  on  the  contaminant  transport  of  uranium 
in  geologic  systems  that  are  similar  to  Yucca  Mountain  with  respect  to  geochemical 
processes.  This  research  will  test  DOE  models  of  radionuclide  transport  and  chemical 
interactions. 

In  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will  continue  work  on  sorption  processes  by  assessing  various 
approaches  to  modeling  ion  exchange  and  adsorption  reactions,  which  could  perform  as  an 
effective  barrier  to  the  transport  of  actinide  elements  to  the  accessible  environment  in  actual 
site  performance  and  should  be  reflected  in  DOE's  long-term  performance  assessment 
calculations.  In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  issue  a  final  report  on  the  state  of  the  sorption 
database  and  models  for  use  in  auxiliary  analyses  of  radionuclide  transport. 

In  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will  continue  research  to  improve  the  understanding  of  coupled 
regional  hydrologic  and  geological  conditions  and  processes  in  an  arid  mountain  system  like 
Yucca  Mountain.  In  FY  1996,  issue  a  report  on  the  mechanisms  and  conditions  that  create 
variations  in  groundwater  recharge  and  perched  water  systems  based  on  this  research. 

In  FY  1995-1997,  the  NRC  will  assess  methods  of  dating  geologic  events  with  emphasis  on 
methods  for  dating  volcanic  eruptions  and  prehistoric  earthquakes  and  faulting  to  provide 
a  technical  base  for  reviewing  DOE's  assessment  of  geologic  events  at  the  Yucca  Mountain 
site. 

In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  conduct  research  and  issue  technical  reports  on  the  results  of 
large-scale  field  tests  in  fractured  tuff  similar  to  Yucca  Mountain  tuff  that  will  provide  the 
NRC  staff  with  the  technical  basis  to  review  DOE  site  characterization  methods.  These 
technical  reports  will  assess  the  uncertainties  in  measuring,  interpolating,  and  extrapolating 
values  of  hydrologic  parameters. 

In  1996,  building  on  the  results  of  thermohydrology  research  done  so  far,  the  NRC  will 
complete  and  issue  the  results  of  experiments  on  coupled  thermal,  hydrological,  and 
chemical  interactions  near  emplaced  HLW  to  provide  a  technical  base  for  reviewing  DOE's 
assessment  of  the  impact  of  waste  heat  on  repository  performance. 

During  FY  1995-1996,  the  NRC  will  reinitiate  (after  EPA  issues  a  revised  standard  on 
HLW)  and  issue  a  proposed  and  a  final  rulemaking  on  Elimination  of  Inconsistencies 
between  NRC  regulations  and  EPA  HLW  standards,  10  CFR  Part  60. 
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During  FY  1995-1996,  the  NRC  will  consider  the  need  to  initiate  and  develop  proposed 
Part  60  rulemakings  for  the  following:  (1)  Implementation  of  the  EPA  HLW  standards, 
(2)  Pre-waste  emplacement  groundwater  travel  time/disturbed  zone,  and  (3)  emergency 
planning  criteria  for  the  HLW  repository. 

In  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  research  subregional  groundwater  flow  and 
transport  processes  and  conditions  relevant  to  the  Yucca  Mountain  site  utilizing  the  Apache 
Leap  Tuff  site  studies  and  the  CNWRA-developed  modeling  methodology  and  codes  for 
partially  saturated  flow  and  transport  in  fractured,  heterogeneous  rock. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  field.studies  on  testing  flow  and  transport 
models  and  concepts  related  to  DOE's  site  characterization  and  performance  assessment 
models  of  the  Yucca  Mountain  site. 

In  FY  1995,  the  NRC  will  issue  a  final  report  prepared  by  the  University  of  Arizona  on  its 
field  validation  studies  in  support  of  the  INTRA VAL  international  project  for  studying 
validation  of  geosphere  transport  models,  INTRA  VAL.  In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  issue 
reports  and  make  presentations  on  the  findings  of  the  INTRA  VAL  project. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  research  of  regional  hydrologic  processes  in 
the  Death  Valley  Basin  related  to  DOE's  site  characterization  and  performance  assessment 
of  the  Yucca  Mountain  Site  with  emphasis  on  identifying  and  evaluating  alternative 
conceptual  models  for  flow  paths  and  discharge  to  the  accessible  environment. 

In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  issue  topical  reports  on:  (1)  conceptual  and  mathematical  models 
of  matrbc-fracture  interactions  in  unsaturated  welded  tuff,  and  (2)  the  applicability  and  utility 
of  massively  parallel  and  heterogeneous  computing  methods  in  HLW  performance. 

In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  initiate  an  experimental  program  to  determine  the  effects  of  the 
interaction  between  thermally  concentrated  groundwaters,  backfill  minerals,  and  the  waste 
package,  and  the  consequences  of  these  interactions  for  uncertainties  in  the  prediction  of 
engineered  system  performance.  This  project  will  continue  in  FY  1997  and  will  consider 
wet/dry  cycling  and  partial  wetting. 

In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  initiate  a  program  of  research  on  the  metallurgical  and 
electrochemical  issues  controlling  uncertainties  in  engineered  barrier  performance.  This 
program  will  continue  in  FY  1997  and  will  include  the  use  of  natural  analogues. 

In  FY  1997,  the  NRC  will  complete  an  analysis  of  the  consequences  of  microbiological 
action  on  tuff,  including  tuff  contaminated  with  diesel  fuel  or  other  mining  waste  mining. 
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During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will  continue  research  assessing  the  long-term  durability  of 
seals  for  boreholes  and  shafts  in  highly  welded  tuff.  Also  during  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRG  will 
continue  research  on  laboratory  testing  and  analysis  of  coupled  thermal-hydrologic- 
mechanical-chemical  (THMG)  interactions  in  fractured  tuff  in  a  stepped  fashion,  starting 
with  one  way  coupling  and  progressing  to  two,  three  and  four  way  coupUng  for  near  field 
repository  performance  assessments. 


Other  Hi^h-Level  Waste  Activities 

This  activity  provides  the  Gommission  with  independent  technical  review  of  and  advice  on 
the  management  and  disposal  of  HLW  and  legal  advice  and  assistance  on  high-level  waste 
management  issues. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Nuclear  Waste  (AGNW)  acts  as  a  focused  center  of  expertise 
for  independent  technical  review  of  and  advice  on  HLW  regulatory  activities.  To  perform 
objective  reviews  and  provide  advice  on  the  issues,  the  AGNW  relies  on  highly  qualified 
members  and  consulting  specialists.  The  AGNW  is  responsible  for  reviewing  and  providing 
advice  on  all  aspects  of  nuclear  waste  disposal  facilities  within  the  purview  of  NRG 
responsibilities,  as  directed  by  the  Gommission. 

The  efforts  of  the  AGNW  discussed  in  this  activity  pertain  only  to  high-level  nuclear  waste 
disposal  facilities  and  primarily  focus  on  the  proposed  disposal  facility.  The  AGNW  efforts 
in  the  area  of  low-level  waste  (LLW)  are  discussed  separately  in  the  Low-Level  Waste  and 
Decommissioning  Cost  Center. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  AGNW  will  review  DOE's  site  characterization  progress  reports 
mandated  by  statute,  which  update  site  characterization  study  plans  and  results  of  associated 
investigations,  and  revisions  being  proposed  to  the  EPA  HLW  standards  as  directed  by  the 
Commission.  This  may  include  changes  to  the  HLW  standards  that  apply  to  the  proposed 
Yucca  Mountain  repository  as  a  result  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992. 

The  AGNW  will  also  review  technical  positions  developed  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
10  GFR  Part  60;  results  of  the  NRG  staffs  review  of  the  DOE  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive 
Waste  Management's  quality  assurance  program  for  the  Yucca  Mountain  site 
characterization  effort;  NRG  staff  activities  associated  with  the  iterative  performance 
assessment  program  for  the  proposed  HLW  repository,  including  issues  associated  with 
validation  of  predictive  models  of  component  behavior,  development  of  associated  guidance, 
and  integration  of  findings  into  other  technical  efforts;  development,  testing  and 
performance  predictions  of  the  waste  package  and  engineered  barrier  systems;  international 
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programs  and  strategies  for  lessons  applicable  to  domestic  HLW  disposal;  proposals  for  a 
multi-purpose  canister  system  to  store,  ship,  and  dispose  of  spent  fuel;  and  development  and 
implementation  of  technical  assistance  support  at  the  CNWRA  including  results  from  the 
systematic  regulatory  analysis  (SRA),  e.g.,  license  application  review  plan,  and  the  SRA 
process  itself.   The   Committee   will  visit  the  CNWRA. 

The  ACNW  will  (1)  review  NRC  and  DOE  activities  associated  with  the  evaluation  of  the 
HLW  management  and  disposal  program  from  an  overall  systems  perspective  and  (2)  the 
Office  of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Research  (RES)  programs  supporting  the  Office  of  Nuclear 
Material  Safety  and  Safeguards  (NMSS)  Waste  Management  Division.  During  the  planning 
period,  the  ACNW  will  visit  the  proposed  Yucca  Mountain  HLW  repository  site  in  Nevada 
during  development  of  the  Exploratory  Studies  Facility  to  observe  excavation  procedures 
being  used  and  the  site  characterization  studies  that  are  in  progress.  The  ACNW  will  also 
undertake  other  studies  and  activities  as  directed  by  the  Commission  such  as  the  potential 
impact  of  the  DOE's  recently  revised  and  accelerated  program  approach  at  the  Yucca 
Mountain  site. 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  provides  legal  advice  and  assistance  relating  to  storage, 
transportation,  and  disposal  of  HLW.  This  includes  providing  legal  advice  and  assistance 
relating  to  the  development  and  review  of  NRC  regulations  and  guides  pertinent  to  licensing 
a  HLW  geological  repository  and  a  monitored  retrievable  storage  (MRS)  or  other  interim 
storage  facility.  It  also  includes  representing  the  NRC  in  all  areas  that  may  affect  the 
evidentiary  hearings  on  the  HLW  repository  license  application,  through  the  review  of 
material  generated  by  the  NRC  and  by  contacts  with  persons  and  entities  outside  the  NRC. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  will: 

•  Provide  legal  support  for  the  development  and  review  of  NRC  regulations  and  guides 
pertinent  to  licensing  and  construction  of  the  HLW  repository  and  a  MRS  or  other 
interim  storage  facility;  represent  the  NRC  staff  in  public  rulemaking  activities; 
analyze  and  interpret  regulations,  statutes,  and  cases  relevant  to  NRC  activities;  and 
provide  legal  advice  and  assistance  to  RES  and  NMSS. 

•  Provide  legal  services  to  assist  in  the  development  of  policy  in  conjunction  with  the 
licensing  of  the  HLW  repository  and  an  MRS  facility  or  of  the  interim  Federal 
storage  facility  and  provide  advice  and  consultation  to  the  staff  on  legal  and  policy 
aspects  of  health,  safety,  environmental,  and  safeguards  issues  arising  from  the 
licensing  process. 

•  Provide  legal  services  to  the  Licensing  Support  System  (LSS)  Administrator. 
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The  LSS  rule  (10  CFR  Part  2,  Subpart  J)  assigns  DOE  the  responsibility  for  designing  and 
developing  the  LSS,  and  assigns  NRG  the  responsibility  of  operating  and  maintaining  it. 
The  LSS  is  an  electronic  information  management  system  that  will  contain  the  relevant 
licensing  documents  of  DOE,  the  NRG,  and  other  parties  to  the  Gommission's  HLW 
repository  licensing  proceeding.  The  NRG  will  pursue  a  revised  approach  to  the  LSS 
program,  which  is  consistent  with  program  and  budget  responsibility  options  outlined  in 
SEGY  93-107  and  approved  by  the  Commission  on  June  4,  1993. 

The  Licensing  Support  System  Administrator  will: 

•  During  FY  1995-1997,  provide  staff  support  to  the  LSS  Advisory  Review  Panel  and 
implement  the  consensus  advice  of  the  Panel. 

•  In  FY  1996-1997,  continue  to  implement  the  revised  approach  to  the  LSS  program. 
Continuing  implementation  activities  by  the  Office  of  Information  Resources 
Management  (IRM),  OGG,  and  SECY  will  involve:  (1)  proposed  and  final 
rulemaking  for  appropriate  changes  to  the  LSS  rule  (10  CFR  Part  2,  Subpart  J), 

(2)  revisions  to  LSS  Administrator's  Compliance  Assessment  Program  (GAP),  and 

(3)  negotiation  of  a  memorandum  of  understanding  with  DOE. 

•  In  FY  1996-1997,  refine  the  LSS  Administrator's  GAP  in  coordination  with  the  LSS 
Advisory  Review  Panel.  This  program  will  include  establishing  standards  for 
submitting  LSS  material  and  developing  a  format  and  content  guide  for  LSS 
participants'  compliance  program  plans. 

•  Provide  support  to  the  independent  LSS  Administrator  and  as  a  party/contributor 
to  the  LSS.  The  schedule  for  staff  support  activities  related  to  the  further 
development  of  LSS  specifications  will  be  determined  upon  completion  of  DOE's 
ongoing  requirements  review  and  implementation  planning.  Activities  requiring 
response  to  DOE  work  will  cover  such  areas  as  setting  standards/specifications  for 
header  indexing,  submitting  documents  and  loading  schedules,  and  reviewing  design 
specifications  for  LSS  capture  and  search  system  components. 
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(Dollar  amounts  in  tables  represent  thousands  of  dollars  ($K).     In  text,  whole  dollar 
amounts  are  used.   Staff  numbers  represent  full-time  equivalents  (FTEs).) 

Total  FY  1996  Estimate $166,778,000 


R  1996  Estimate 

R  1997 

stimate 

FT  1994 
Enacted 

Pf  1995 
Enacted 

Request 

Change 

from 

n   1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

Change 
from 
R  1996 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  (JK)                                                         | 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

58.676 

57.919 

60,014 

2.095 

58.567 

-1,447 

Contract  Support 

100.696 

103.839 

104.970 

1,131 

100.577 

-4,393 

Travel 

1.96-1 

1.799 

1.794 

-5 

1,744 

-50 

Total 

161,336 

163,557 

166.778 

3,221 

160,888 

-5.890 

Budget  Authority  by  Cost  Center  ($K)                                                | 

Policy  and  Direction 

18,688 

17,862 

18.323 

461 

17,954 

-369 

Resource  and  Administration 

129,689 

131,224 

132.137 

913 

127,792 

-4.345 

Special  Technical  Programs 

12,959 

14,471 

16.318 

1,847 

15,142 

-1.176 

Total 

161,336 

163,557 

166.778 

3,221 

160,888 

-5.890 

FuU-Time  Equivalent  Employment  by  Cost  Center                                           | 

Policy  and  Direction 

187 

178 

178 

0 

178 

0 

Resource  and  Administration 

519 

510 

508 

-2 

502 

-6 

Special  Technical  Programs 

91 

96 

100 

4 

100 

0 

797 

784 

786 

2 

780 

-6 

Changes  in  Budget  Authority  (JK)                                                     1 

R  1996  Change  from  R  1995 

R  1997  Change  from  R  1996 

Cost  Cei  ter 

Current 
Services 

Program 
Requiranents 

Total 

Total 

541 

-80 

461 

-369 

Resource  and 
A*iinistration 

4.268 

-3.355 

913 

-4.345 

Special  Technical 
Programs 

444 

1.403 

1.847 

-1.176 

Total 

5.253 

-2.032 

3.221 

-5.890 
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EXPLANATION  OF  RESOURCE  CHANGES  FOR  CURRENT  SERVICES 

The  change  for  current  services  reflects  (1)  increases  in  personnel  compensation  of 
2.0  percent  general  raise  plus  1.21  percent  locality  raise  expected  in  calendar  year 
(CY)  1995,  2.4  percent  expected  in  CY  1996  within-grade  increases,  and  several  minor 
adjustments,  such  as  the  varying  number  of  paydays,  the  increased  number  of  staff  in  the 
Federal  Employees  Retirement  System,  and  the  increased  cost  of  benefits;  and  (2)  increases 
for  contract  support  and  travel  for  inflation  estimated  at  3.0  percent  in  FY  1996. 


EXPLANATION  OF  RESOURCE  CHANGES  FOR  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Resource  and  Administration 

Resource  decreases  in  FY  1996  are  due  to  completion  of  start-up  costs  for  high  performance 
computing,  planned  reductions  in  the  microcomputer  replacement  program,  and  reductions 
in  computer  hardware  maintenance  costs  and  systems  development  efforts.  Resources  also 
decrease  for  supervisory  management  development  courses  reflecting  the  agency's 
commitment  to  reducing  the  supervisor  to  employee  ratio  by  one-half  in  response  to  the 
September  11,  1993,  Presidential  memorandum,  "Streamlining  the  Bureaucracy."  The 
resource  decrease  in  FY  1996  also  reflects  completion  of  refurbishment  for  One  White  Flint 
North  and  decreased  costs  for  capital  equipment  as  leased  equipment  is  purchased.  These 
savings  are  partially  offset  by  increased  costs  for  Region  II's  planned  relocation  to  the  New 
Atlanta  Federal  Center  in  early  CY  1997. 


Special  Technical  Programs 

The  resource  increase  in  FY  1996  is  primarily  for  activities  to  strengthen  the  Agreement 
State  Program,  including  developing  additional  training  courses  and  workshops  to  provide 
Agreement  State  personnel  with  information  on  developing  several  new  initiatives.  The 
resources  will  also  assist  with  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  Integrated 
Materials  Performance  Evaluation  Program  and  assist  applicant  states,  including 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Massachusetts  and  Oklahoma,  to  become  Agreement  States. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Management  and  Support  Program  encompasses  NRC  central  policy  direction,  legal 
advice  for  the  Commission,  analysis  of  long-term  policy  issues,  administrative  proceeding 
review  and  advice,  liaison  with  outside  constituents  and  other  government  agencies,  financial 
management,  all  administrative  and  logistical  support,  information  resources  management, 
executive  management  services  for  the  Commission,  personnel  and  training,  and  matters 
involving  small  and  disadvantaged  businesses  and  civil  rights.  This  program  comprises  the 
following  three  cost  centers:  Policy  and  Direction,  Resource  and  Administration,  and 
Special  Technical  Programs. 

The  funds  and  staff  for  each  of  the  three  cost  centers  are  discussed  on  pages  143  through 
164.  The  contract  support  funds  are  allocated  for  services  and  products  obtained  from 
commercial  contractors  and  other  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management.  The  narrative  that  follows 
describes  these  cost  centers  and  addresses  the  reasons  why  the  resources  are  needed. 
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Policy 


Direction  Cost  Center 


1 

FY  1996  Estimate 

FT  1997  Estimate   | 

FY  1994  1   FY  1995 
Enacted  1   Enacted 

Request 

Change 

from 

FY  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

Change 

fro.   1 
FY  1996  1 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  ($IC)                                                      I 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

16.918 

16.045 

16,541 

496 

16,222 

-319 

Contract  Support 

1.076 

1,295 

1,248 

-47 

1,215 

-33 

Travel 

694 

522 

534 

12 

517 

-17 

Total 

18.688 

17.862 

18,323 

461 

17.954 

-369 

Budget  Authority  by  Activity  ($K)                                                      1 

Conmission 

4.280 

3,776 

3.899 

123 

3.831 

-68 

Commission  Appellate  Adjudication 

660 

575 

593 

18 

583 

-lo 

Congressional  Affairs 

951 

860 

887 

27 

873 

-14 

General  Counsel 

5.543 

5,434 

5.575 

141 

5.435 

-140 

Public  Affairs 

1,547 

1.530 

1.497 

-33 

1.467 

-30 

Secretariat 

2,908 

2,879 

2.973 

94 

2.919 

-54 

Executive  Director  for  Operations 

2.799 

2,808 

2,899 

91 

2,846 

-53 

Total 

18.688 

17,862 

18,323 

461 

17.954 

-369 

Full -Time  Equivalent  Ei^l oyment  by  Activity                                                1 

Commission 

41 

37 

37 

0 

37 

0 

Comnisslon  Appellate  Adjudication 

7 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

Congressional  Affairs 

10 

9 

9 

0 

9 

0 

General  Counsel 

58 

58 

0 

58 

0 

Public  Affairs 

16 

15 

IS 

0 

15 

0 

Secretariat 

28 

27 

27 

0 

27 

0 

Executive  Director  for  Operations 

26 

26 

26 

0 

26 

0 

Total 

187 

^178 

0 

^^1^ 

0 

This  cost  center  covers  NRG  central  policy  direction,  legal  advice  for  the  Commission, 
analysis  of  long-term  policy  issues,  administrative  proceeding  review  and  advice,  liaison  with 
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outside  constituents  and  other  government  agencies,  and  executive  management  services  for 
the  Commission. 

This  cost  center  comprises  the  following  seven  activities:  Commission,  Commission 
Appellate  Adjudication,  Congressional  Affairs,  General  Counsel,  Public  Affairs,  Secretariat, 
and  Executive  Director  for  Operations. 


Commission 

The  Commission  is  the  governing  body  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  It  is 
responsible  for  determining  the  fundamental  policy  and  for  guiding  staff  offices  to  ensure 
that  the  civilian  use  of  nuclear  energy  is  regulated  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  public 
health  and  safety,  environmental  quality,  national  security,  and  antitrust  laws. 


Commission  Appellate  Adjudication 

The  Office  of  Commission  Appellate  Adjudication  assists  the  Commission  in  its  disposition 
of  appeals  of  licensing  board  decisions  and  other  adjudicatory  matters  coming  before  the 
Commission.  The  office  reviews  administrative  proceedings  and  keeps  the  Commission 
advised  of  decisions  that  must  be  made.  It  consults  directly  with  the  Commission,  advising 
it  in  formulating  opinions  and  on  the  discretionary  exercise  of  its  supervisory  authority  over 
agency  adjudication.  The  office  monitors  cases  pending  before  licensing  boards  and 
associated  matters,  provides  analyses  and  options  to  the  Commission,  and  drafts  adjudicatory 
decisions  and  orders,  as  necessary. 


Congressional  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Congressional  Affairs  assists  the  Chairman,  the  Commissioners,  and  senior 
NRC  staff  with  congressional  matters;  coordinates  relations  between  the  agency  and 
Congress;  and  serves  as  liaison  between  the  Commission  and  congressional  conmiittees, 
congressional  subcommittees,  and  individual  members  of  Congress. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  activity  is  to  ensure  that  Congress  is  kept  fully  and  currently 
informed  about  agency  activities  and  that  congressional  requests  and  inquiries  are  responded 
to  in  a  timely  manner.  The  Office  of  Congressional  Affairs  provides  the  Chairman,  the 
Commissioners,  and  senior  NRC  staff  with  relevant  and  current  information  pertaining  to 
major  legislative  activities  likely  to  affect  the  agency.    Additionally,  the  Office  seeks  to 
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ensure  that  individual  members  of  Congress  are  kept  currently  informed  about  significant 
NRC  activities  that  might  affect  their  respective  States  and  districts. 


General  Counsel 

The  General  Counsel  is  the  Commission's  chief  legal  advisor.  The  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  (OGC)  advises  the  Commission  and  the  Office  of  Commission  Appellate 
Adjudication  on  adjudicatory  matters  requiring  the  Commission's  decision;  represents  the 
Commission  in  courts  of  appeal  proceedings  to  review  Commission  orders  and  rules;  and, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  represents  the  Commission  in  court 
proceedings  affecting  NRC's  programs  in  the  Federal  district  courts  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  OGC  provides  legal  advice  to  the  Commission  on  the  implementation  of  employee 
conduct  regulations,  external  investigations  and  internal  audits,  and  on  the  application  of 
Federal  openness  laws  to  Commission  functions  and  on  rulemaking  activities;  drafts 
proposed  legislation  for  Commission  consideration  and  advises  the  Commission  on  the  legal 
and  policy  implications  of  legislation,  proposed  by  others,  that  is  referred  to  the  Commission 
for  comment  by  OMB  or  Congress;  provides  legal  services  to  NRC  offices  to  assist  them  in 
accomplishing  their  mission;  and  represents  the  NRC  staff  in  public  rulemaking  hearings. 

The  OGC  also  provides  advice  and  assistance  to  NRC  offices  involved  in  interagency  and 
international  agreements,  procurement,  intellectual  property,  budget,  security,  and 
administrative  functions,  and  represents  the  NRC  in  administrative  hearings  involving 
procurement,  personnel,  personnel  security,  labor  relations,  and  equal  employment 
opportunity  matters. 


Public  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  assists  the  Chairman,  the  Commissioners,  and  senior  NRC  staff 
by  managing  and  directing  the  NRCs  public  affairs  program.  This  includes  developing  and 
administering  agency  policies  and  procedures  for  informing  the  public  and  the  news  media 
of  NRC  policies,  programs,  and  activities;  informing  NRC  management  of  media  coverage 
of  activities  of  interest  to  the  agency;  working  with  civic  groups  and  administering  a 
cooperative  program  with  public  schools;  advising  management  on  conducting  public 
meetings;  and  providing  information  on  NRC  activities  to  the  news  media  and  general 
public. 
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Secretariat 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  provides  executive  managemem  services  to 
support  the  Commission  and  to  implement  Commission  decisions;  advises  and  assists  the 
Commission  and  staff  on  planning,  scheduling,  and  conducting  Commission  business, 
including  preparation  of  internal  procedures;  and  prepares  the  Commission's  meeting 
agenda.  The  office  codifies  Commission  decisions  in  memoranda  directing  staff  action, 
monitors  staff  compliance  of  pending  actions,  and  tracks  commitments  through  the 
automated  Commission  tracking  system;  manages  the  staff  paper  and  COMSECY  systems; 
processes  and  controls  Commission  correspondence;  maintains  the  Commission's  official 
records  and  acts  as  Freedom  of  Information  coordinator  for  Commission  records;  maintains 
the  official  adjudicatory  dockets  of  the  Commission;  processes  and  controls  motions, 
pleadings,  and  appeals  filed  with  the  Commission  and  individual  licensing  boards;  and  issues 
and  serves  adjudicatory  decisions  and  orders  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  and  individual 
licensing  boards.  The  office  receives  and  distributes  comments  from  the  pubUc  in 
rulemaking  proceedings  and  maintains  the  official  rulemaking  docket;  issues  proposed  and 
final  rules  on  behalf  of  the  Commission;  directs  and  administers  the  NRC  historical 
program;  operates  and  manages  the  NRC  Public  Document  Room  and  its  Bibliographic 
Retrieval  System  for  providing  access  to  members  of  the  public,  including  representatives 
of  foreign  countries,  to  NRC's  publicly  available  documents;  and  functions  as  the  NRC 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Management  Officer.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  will  also 
continue  to  expand  and  integrate  office  automation  initiatives  into  the  Commission's 
administrative  systems  to  improve  efficiency  in  the  Commission's  decision  making  process, 
the  management  of  work  products,  and  responsiveness  to  the  public. 


Executive  Director  for  Operations 

The  Office  of  the  Executive  Director  for  Operations  (EDO)  manages  the  agency's  strategic 
planning  process,  examines  policy  issues,  supervises  and  coordinates  operational  activities 
of  program  and  EDO  staff  offices,  and  implements  the  Commission's  policy  directives 
pertaining  to  these  offices.  The  EDO  is  the  Chief  Financial  Officer  of  the  Commission  and 
the  chief  operations  and  administrative  officer.  The  EDO  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
discharge  such  licensing,  regulatory,  and  administrative  functions  of  the  NRC  and  to  take 
actions  that  are  necessary  for  day-to-day  operation  of  the  agency. 
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Resource  and  Administration  Cost  Center 


Pf  1996  Estinte 

FY  1997  Estiaate      | 

FT  1994   1      Rf  1995 
Enacted  |      Enacted 

Keq^t 

Change 

frcB 

FY  1995 

Planning 
Estiaate 

FY   1996    1 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  ($K)                                                                                                                                        | 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

34,194 

33.929 

34,967 

1.038 

34,010 

-957 

Contract  Support 

95,091 

96,844 

96,705 

-139 

93.329 

-3.376 

Travel 

404 

451 

465 

14 

453 

-12 

Total 

129,689 

131,224 

132,137 

913 

127,792 

-4.345 

Budget  Authority  by  Activity  ($K)                                                                                                                                        | 

Controller 

11,726 

12.217 

12,581 

364 

12,137 

-444 

A*iinistration 

54,866 

50.718 

51,993 

1,275 

49,942 

-2,051 

Information  Resources  Management 

44,673 

48.150 

48,254 

104 

46,876 

-1,378 

Personnel 

6,053 

6,101 

6,220 

119 

6.088 

-132 

Training 

4,211 

4,152 

3,732 

-420 

3,637 

-95 

Small   Business  and  Civil   Rights 

1,000 

1.034 

1,063 

29 

1,039 

-24 

Permanent  Change  of  Station 

7,160 

8,852 

8,294 

-558 

8.073 

-221 

Total 

129,689 

131.224 

132,137 

913 

127.792 

-4,345 

Full-Tiae  Equivalent  Eiq>1oyiKnt  by  Activity                                                                                                                    | 

Controller 

107 

107 

107 

0 

104 

-3 

Adninistration 

191 

182 

180 

-2 

177 

-3 

Information  Resources  Management 

141 

141 

141 

0 

141 

0 

Personnel 

64 

64 

64 

0 

64 

0 

Training 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 

0 

Small   Business  and  Civil   Rights 

7 

7 

7 

0 

7 

0 

Total 

519 

510 

508 

-2 

502 

-6 

This  cost  center  covers  financial  management,  administrative  and  logistical  support, 
information  resources  management,  personnel,  and  training. 
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This  cost  center  comprises  the  following  seven  activities:  Controller,  Administration, 
Information  Resources  Management,  Personnel,  Training,  Small  Business  and  Civil  Rights, 
and  Permanent  Change  of  Station. 


Controller 

The  Office  of  the  Controller  provides  the  overall  financial  management  of  the  agency.  This 
activity  includes  exercising  budget  and  accounting  responsibilities,  providing  agency  senior 
management  with  analyses  of  policy,  program,  and  resource  issues;  and  ensuring  adherence 
to  applicable  legislation.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  circulars  and  bulletins, 
and  other  Govenmientwide  financial  management  directives,  including  the  Chief  Financial 
Officers  (CFOs)  Act  of  1990,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1990,  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
of  1982,  the  Prompt  Payment  Act  and  amendments,  and  OMB  Circulars  A-123,  "Internal 
Control  Systems",  A-127,  "Financial  Management  Systems,"  and  A-134,  "Financial 
Accounting  Principles  and  Standards." 

Compliance  with  the  CFOs  Act  includes  developing  procedures  and  activities  in  concert  with 
the  Inspector  General  to  produce  a  financial  statement  that  is  consistent  with  OMB 
Circular  A-134  and  audited;  assisting  offices  as  required  in  reviewing  and  revising  NRC 
management  directives  and  procedures  for  conformance  to  OMB  circulars  and  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Act;  developing  and  using  performance  measures  to  assess  program  and 
financial  performance;  preparing  periodic  reports  and  analyses  on  financial  management, 
including  an  aimual  audited  financial  statement  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Director  of  OMB 
and  periodic  reports  to  the  Commission  on  budget  execution;  and  conducting  periodic 
reviews  of  agency  financial  management  activities  and  providing  training  to  allottee  financial 
managers  in  all  aspects  of  compliance  with  the  CFOs  Act. 

The  second  legislative  requirement,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990, 
requires  the  NRC  to  recover  100  percent  of  the  agency's  budget  authority  through  license 
and  annual  fees.  Activities  to  meet  this  requirement  include  developing  and  issuing  rules 
that  reflect  recovery  of  100  percent  of  the  budget  authority  each  year;  providing  policy, 
processing  applications,  and  analyzing  fee-related  data  for  approximately  3,000  reactor  and 
fuel  cycle  license  amendments  and  issuing  the  resultant  1,300  bills;  analyzing  data  and 
processing  approximately  2,000  bills  for  reactor  and  fuel  cycle  inspections;  processing  more 
than  5,000  incoming  applications  subject  to  flat  fees;  issuing  approximately  8,000  aimual  fee 
bills  per  year;  and  responding  to  Congressional  constituent  and  licensee  correspondence 
regarding  fee  billings. 
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To  fully  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act  of 
1990,  the  NJRC  is  changing  to  a  new  payroll/personnel  system,  which  will  be  fully 
implemented  in  FY  1997.  The  current  payroll  system  will  be  unable  to  meet  future 
operational  requirements. 

Implementation  of  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  of 
1982  and  OMB  Circulars  A-123  and  A-127,  includes  enhancing  the  NRC  management 
control  program,  improving  financial  systems,  providing  training,  and  preparing  all  required 
reports  to  the  President  and  Congress. 

Compliance  with  the  Prompt  Payment  Act  includes  processing  more  than  40,000  commercial 
vouchers  for  payment  in  a  timely  maimer  and  accounting  for  and  reconciling  these  payments. 

Financial  planning,  a  key  part  of  this  activity,  includes  coordinating  the  NRC  strategic 
plaiming  process,  including  developing  instructions  and  procedures  and  modifying  goals  and 
objectives;  providing  guidance  and  resolving  Commission  questions;  modifying  guidance  to 
implement  Commission  decisions;  developing  and  issuing  the  agency's  Five- Year  Plan,  which 
supports  the  agency's  budget  requests;  and  developing  for  this  budget  request  to  OMB  a 
discussion  of  the  status  and  plans  for  financial  management  throughout  the  agency  to 
include  a  vision  statement,  a  discussion  of  goals  and  strategies  for  implementing  financial 
management  improvements,  a  discussion  of  the  current  financial  systems  structure,  and  plans 
for  moving  to  the  targeted  systems  structure. 

The  Controller  also  manages  the  NRC  internal  budget  development  process  by  preparing 
guidance  and  instructions,  reviewing  and  modifying  budget  structure,  performing  analyses 
for  the  CFO's  use  in  decisionmaking,  and  maintaining  detailed  records  and  analyses  to 
support  the  budget.  Interaction  with  the  Commission  to  resolve  questions  and  implement 
Commission  decisions  is  required.  The  Controller  also  develops  the  NRC  budget  request 
for  OMB  and  Congress  and  manages  the  overall  budget  justification  process. 

The  Office  of  the  Controller  oversees  agency  budget  execution  by  preparing  quarterly  base 
tables  for  Congress;  developing  monthly  performance  reports  on  budget  execution  for  the 
Executive  Director  for  Operations  (EDO)  and  quarterly  reports  for  the  Commission; 
performing  midyear  reviews  and  other  periodic  budget  execution  reviews;  managing  the 
allotment  and  financial  plan  for  Commission  and  EDO  offices,  including  certification  of  the 
availability  of  funds;  managing  the  agency's  salaries  and  benefits  allocation  and  estimating 
the  agency's  salaries  and  benefits  requirements;  ensuring  administrative  control  of  funds  by 
maintaining  expertise  and  interpreting  appropriation  law  and  policies;  obtaining 
apportionments  and  reapportionments  fi'om  OMB;  managing  the  NRC  allotment  and 
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financial  plan  process;  and  maintaining  agency  policy  standards  and  procedures  applicable 
to  the  administrative  control  of  funds. 

Other  financial  management  functions  and  responsibilities  in  this  cost  center  include 
performing  required  debt-collection  activity;  maintaining  travel  services  while  processing 
over  20,000  travel  authorizations  and  travel  vouchers  per  year;  managing  the  agency 
relocation  services  program;  managing  the  NRC  imprest  fund;  maintaining  accounting 
policies;  providing  accounting  training;  developing  and  maintaining  financial  systems; 
providing  financial  and  accounting  data  and  reports  to  agency  management  and  other 
Federal  agencies;  maintaining  appropriate  master  records  for  financial  management; 
maintaining  the  NRC  general  ledger,  including  reconciling  bilhngs,  collections,  travel,  and 
NRC  accounts  with  Department  of  Treasury  accounts;  and  developing  and  issuing  the 
agency's  Informafion  Digest. 


Administration 

This  activity  provides  for  centralized  administrative  and  logistical  support  services  for  the 
agency,  specifically  in  the  areas  of  procurement,  duplicating,  facilities  and  property 
management,  transportafion,  security,  printing,  publications  services,  mail  and  distribufion 
services,  Freedom  of  Information  Act  requests,  privacy  protection,  rulemaidng  support,  and 
local  public  document  rooms  (LFDRs),  as  well  as  certain  support  services  for  the  regional 


This  activity  includes  contract  support  funds  for  rent  payments  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  real  property  operations  costs  totaling  $22.5  milhon  in  FY  1995  and 
$24.3  million  in  FY  1996.  These  mandatory  payments  represent  more  than  55  percent  of 
the  total  contract  support  costs  for  this  activity. 

Facilities  and  property  management  are  major  portions  of  this  activity.  Key  activities 
include  managing  the  GSA  building  delegation  program,  space  acquisition  and  utilization, 
space  renovations,  building  management,  supply  and  warehouse  operations,  and  office  and 
equipment  moves.  This  activity  also  includes  the  development  and  administration  of 
programs  for  motor  vehicle  operafions,  transportation  services,  conservation,  and  recycling. 

Other  requirements  for  contract  support  funds  include  transportation  of  persons  and  things, 
including  the  rental  or  lease  of  motor  vehicles  from  commercial  vendors  and  govenmient 
motor  pools;  funding  for  subsidies  for  pubUc  transit  and  for  freight  and  express  services; 
duplicating  and  contract  printing;  photography  services;  security  services,  including  costs  for 
guard  services,  personnel  security  investigations,  and  the  NRC  drug  testing  program  to 
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protect  NRC  personnel,  property,  and  information;  supplies,  materials,  postage,  and 
equipment,  which  include  consumable  supplies  and  office  ftimiture,  filing  equipment,  office 
machines,  general  equipment,  draperies,  and  carpeting,  and  other  operational  costs,  which 
cover  alterations  and  supplementary  heating,  ventilation,  and  air  conditioning;  parking; 
automotive  maintenance;  fuel  and  tires;  maintenance  of  office  machines  and  security 
equipment;  duplicating,  typesetting,  and  photography  equipment;  audiovisual  services; 
assistance  to  LPDRs;  translations;  contract  typing;  mail  and  messenger  services;  and 
document  distribution  services. 

This  activity  is  conducted  to  develop  and  implement  agencywide  contracting  policies  and 
procedures;  direct  and  coordinate  contracting  activities;  negotiate,  award,  administer,  and 
close  out  contracts,  task  orders,  purchase  orders,  grants,  cooperative  agreements,  and 
interagency  agreements;  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  offices  on  procurement  regulations 
and  requirements  and  methods  of  meeting  program  objectives  consistent  with  such 
requirements;  settle  claims  and  terminations;  perform  other  normal  duties  of  a  contracting 
office  as  specified  in  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  and  the  Federal  Information 
Resources  Management  Regulation;  provide  oversight  for  regional  procurement  activities 
to  ensure  small  purchase  actions  are  awarded  in  accordance  with  procurement  regulations 
and  agency  policy;  manage  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  laboratory  project,  including 
providing  oversight  to  ensure  that  sound  contracting  principles  are  applied  to  DOE 
laboratory  agreements;  assist  program  offices  in  cost  negotiation  and  administration  of 
laboratory  agreements;  develop  agency  policy  for  placement  and  monitoring  of  DOE 
laboratory  agreements;  conduct  training  for  agency  staff  in  contract  management;  and 
develop  and  implement  screening  criteria  to  determine  if  an  organizational  conflict  of 
interest  exists  in  placing  work  with  DOE;  implement  the  Procurement  Reinvention 
Laboratory  to  substantially  reduce  the  lead  time  and  staff  resources  necessary  to  conduct 
NRC  procurements,  maximize  both  technical  and  cost  competition,  and  increase  the  award 
of  contracts  to  small  businesses;  and  issue  requests  for  quotations,  review  vendor  price 
proposals,  and  award  small  purchase  actions  using  electronic  conmierce  technology. 

This  activity  is  also  conducted  to  develop  policies,  procedures,  and  rules  for  implementing 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  Privacy  Act,  Federal  Register  Act,  and  Regulatory 
FlexibiUty  Act;  develop  and  review  amendments  to  agency  regulations  and  petitions  for 
rulemaking;  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  offices  and  the  public  on  filing  petitions  for 
rulemaking;  administer  the  agency's  management  directives  system;  provide  a  centralized 
system  for  announcing  public  meetings  of  the  staff;  and  direct  and  coordinate  local  public 
document  room  activities  near  all  reactor  sites  and  near  certain  other  fuel  cycle  and  waste 
sites  throughout  the  United  States.  This  activity  also  provides  centralized  agencywide 
publication  control  and  processing,  word  processing  and  scanning  services,  technical  writing 
and  editing  services,  mail  and  distribution  services,  and  translation  services;  publishes 
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regulatory  and  technical  reports;  provides  direction  and  coordination  of  agencywide 
document  composition,  duplicating,  and  contract  printing  through  Government  Printing 
Office  printing  contractors;  copy  management,  photography,  and  audiovisual  and  related 
services;  and  automated  reports  processing  and  proofreading  services  agencywide,  including 
electronic  communication  with  the  regional  offices  and  contractors. 

The  agency's  overall  security  program  is  designed  to  protect  NRC  personnel,  property,  and 
information.  This  includes  the  safeguarding  of  restricted  data  and  national  security 
information  documents  or  material  at  all  NRC  offices  and  at  contractor,  licensee,  certificate 
holder  and  other  facilities  containing  such  documents  or  material;  the  safeguarding  of 
sensitive  intelligence  information  and  providing  intelhgence  support  services  to  the 
Commission  and  senior  management;  the  operation  of  NRC  secure  communications  systems 
which  process  more  than  23,000  multipage  messages  and  3,500  secure  facsimiles;  the  NRC 
drug  testing  program,  which  requires  approximately  900  random  drug  tests  annually  of 
employees  and  approximately  50  tests  of  applicants;  the  physical  protection  of  personnel  and 
property  at  headquarters  and  other  agency  locations;  the  NRC  criminal  history  check 
program,  under  which  approximately  60,000  fingerprint  cards  are  processed  each  year; 
implementing  the  National  Industrial  Security  Program  and  new  national  security-related 
Executive  Orders'  requirements;  and  the  yearly  processing  and  maintenance  of  the  900 
initial  and  1,000  continuing  security  clearances  and/or  special  nuclear  material  access 
authorizations  for  agency  employees,  consultants,  contractors,  licensees,  and  others,  as  well 
as  security  approval  for  access  to  Unclassified  Safeguards  Information,  unescorted  access  to 
NRC  facilities  and  to  nuclear  power  plants,  and  access  to  NRC  sensitive  automated 
information  systems  and  data  by  NRC  contractors. 

Under  the  facilities  security  program,  security  personnel  conduct  facility/organization 
security  surveys  of  headquarters,  regional  office,  licensee,  certificate  holder,  and  contractor 
interests  to  ensure  protection  of  classified  information  and  sensitive,  unclassified  information 
and  NRC  personnel  and  property;  provide  security  support  to  the  Commission,  Atomic 
Safety  and  Licensing  Board  Panel,  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards,  and  other 
NRC  offices  during  public  meetings  nationwide;  assist  regional  office  staffs,  as  requested, 
with  the  installation  of  security  systems,  such  as  key  card  reader  access  control  systems 
compatible  with  the  system  used  at  headquarters;  manage  and  administer  contract  security 
force  activities  for  contract  compliance  and  cost  efficiencies;  manage  and  administer  the 
physical  security  program  for  all  headquarters  buildings,  including  visitor  control 
(50,000  visitors  annually),  the  operation  of  a  comprehensive  access  control  and  alarm  system, 
the  issuance  of  NRC  photo  identification  badges,  and  the  deployment  of  protective 
personnel.  Security  personnel  also  manage  a  security  awareness  program  to  ensure 
employees  are  aware  of  their  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  protection  of  NRC  assets, 
including  classified  and  sensitive  unclassified  information. 
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Information  Resources  Management 

This  activity  provides  for  centralized  information  resources  management  in  the  areas  of 
computer,  telecommunications,  and  information  support  services,  including  plaiming  and 
program  management,  nationwide  telecommunications  equipment  and  services,  systems 
development,  data  administration,  office  automation,  microcomputers,  records  management 
and  services,  library  services,  document  control  and  management,  computer  operations, 
computer  security,  user  support  services,  and  graphics.  It  provides  for  the  essential  services 
and  technical  means  used  by  the  agency  staff  to  receive,  store,  retrieve,  manipulate,  process, 
and  trjuismit  information  in  support  of  the  agency's  health  and  safety  mission.  The  activity 
is  managed  by  the  Office  of  Information  Resources  Management  (IRM)  and  in  the  regions 
as  appropriate. 

IRM  provides  for  strategic  planning  for  information  technology  for  the  agency.  Key 
elements  in  the  strategy  are:  1)  the  maintenance  of  a  robust  and  technologically  current 
office  automation  and  telecommunications  infrastructure,  2)  implementation  of  a  new  text 
and  image  management  system  for  agencywide  use,  and  3)  improvement  in  the  information 
technology  (IT)  area  by  modifying  the  IT  planning  and  budgeting  process  and  working  with 
an  IT  Council. 

IRM  reviews  information  management  activities,  programs,  and  systems  to  determine  if  they 
are  meeting  NRC's  requirements  in  an  efficient  and  cost-effective  manner.  It  identifies  any 
potential  areas  in  which  technology  or  centralization  can  be  used  to  improve  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  for  cost  avoidance.  This  includes  participation  in  an  IRM  review  program  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  agency's  IRM  program  and  compliance  with 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980  and  the  Federjil  Information  Resources  Management 
Regulation,  Subpart  201-221,  which  require  the  NRC  to  conduct  periodic  reviews  of 
information  resources  management  activities.  IRM  will  also  continue  to  acquire,  evaluate, 
demonstrate,  develop,  and  begin  the  implementation  of  new  initiatives  and  pilot  projects  in 
such  areas  as  computer-aided  design  and  modeling,  electronic  data  interchange,  full  text  and 
image  technologies,  and  other  technologies  that  have  the  potential  for  improving  the 
performance  of  NRC's  mission. 

Activities  related  to  computer  and  telecommunications  services  include  the  evaluation, 
support,  maintenance,  and  purchase  of  telecommunications  equipment  and  services  and  the 
development  of  the  architecture  for  the  agency's  telecommunications  network.  Additional 
activities  include  maintenance,  support,  and  improvements  of  existing  NRC  automated 
systems;  development  of  shared  data  bases  and  new  systems;  and  office  automation  planning 
and  the  purchase  of  microcomputer  hardware  and  software  and  local  area  networks. 
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IRM  provides  maintenance  and  support  for  emergency  and  routine  telecommunications 
services  for  the  agency.  Specifically,  this  includes  telecommunications  for  the  NRC 
Operations  Center  and  maintenance  of  the  Emergency  Telecommunications  System,  as  well 
as  routine  local  and  long-distance  service. 

IRM  maintains  and  enhances  current  computer  applications  to  support  staff  demands  for 
information  on  nuclear  facilities  and  safety  issues.  Applications  include  computer  systems 
such  as  the  Safety  Issues  Management  System,  Master  Inspection  Planning  System,  and 
Licensing  Management  System.  This  includes  continuing  to  develop  systems  to  meet  new 
office  requirements  and  replacing  older  systems  in  need  of  redevelopment.  In  particular, 
IRM  will  continue  efforts  for  the  replacement  of  the  aging  personnel  and  payroll  systems, 
implement  applications  needed  in  support  of  the  high-level  waste  program,  and  implement 
applications  to  support  efforts  to  more  effectively  manage  agency  contracts. 

IRM  also  provides  office  automation  capabilities  to  NRC  headquarters  staff. 
Microcomputer-based  local  area  networks  deployed  throughout  the  agency  provide  enhanced 
intra-agency  communication;  improve  the  capability  to  electronically  create,  modify,  transfer, 
and  share  documents  and  data;  improve  personal  productivity;  and  streamline  administrative 
functions.  These  networks  will  be  evaluated  beginning  in  FY  1995.  In  FY  1994,  IRM  began 
a  microcomputer  replacement  program  that  will  maintain  a  technologically  current  inventory 
of  microcomputers  capable  of  running  the  applications  needed.  This  will  help  ensure  that 
by  FY  1996,  NRC's  inventory  of  microcomputers  will  be  maintained,  on  the  average,  within 
one  generation  of  the  latest  technology. 

In  regard  to  information  support  services,  IRM  provides  for  the  management  of  the  flow  of 
information  related  to  the  agency's  regulatory,  research,  inspection,  legal,  management,  and 
external  relations  programs,  and  provides  technical  support  for  the  staff  in  the  use  of 
information  technology,  including  computer  services,  library  and  records  management 
services,  document  and  drawing  management,  graphics  services,  scientific  code 
dissemination,  commercial  data  base  services,  and  user  training  and  assistance.  Additionally, 
IRM  ensures  agency  compliance  with  statutory  requirements  under  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1980,  the  Federal  Records  Act,  the  Federal  Information  Resources 
Management  Regulation,  and  the  Computer  Security  Act  of  1987. 

IRM  also  provides  agencywide  records  management  and  library  services.  This  includes: 

Ensuring  that  all  record  collections  have  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration  or  GSA-approved  disposition  authorities;  maintaining  the  file  center, 
the  agency's  archival  facility,  and  the  automated  accountability  system  of  agency 
records;  coordinating  the  agency's  vital  records  program;  providing  continued  support 
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to  preserve  the  agency's  official  records  in  a  secure,  environmentally  controlled 
facility;  and  providing  pickup  and  delivery  services  between  the  contractor  site  and 
all  NRC  buildings,  the  Federal  Records  Center,  and  the  recycling  center.  During 
FY  1994,  large  quantities  of  documents  were  retired  from  central  files. 

Managing  the  agency's  Information  Collection  Budget  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act;  continuing  to  work  with  other  NRC 
offices  to  reduce  the  burden  imposed  primarily  on  NRC  licensees;  establishing 
procedures  as  required  by  OMB  Circular  89-18,  "Fiscal  Year  1990  Information 
Collection  Budget,"  in  order  to  minimize  the  effort  required  of  NRC  Ucensees  while 
ensuring  that  legislative  requirements  are  met;  and  continuing  the  routine  review  of 
all  agency  proposed  and  final  rules,  policy  statements,  and  regulatory  guides  to 
ensure  that  all  information  collection  requirements  are  consistent  with  OMB's 
requirements. 

Enhancing  the  agency's  records  management  program  with  special  emphasis  on 
decommissioning  records  in  response  to  a  General  Accounting  Office  report  entitled 
"NRC's  Decommissioning  Procedures  Need  To  Be  Strengthened"  (May  1989). 

Providing  library  services,  including  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  scientific  and 
technical  books,  journals,  reports,  standards,  codes,  and  microforms  to  support  the 
agency. 

Providing  access  to  off-site  commercial  data  bases,  both  bibliographic  and  source 
(actual  data),  and  providing  services  to  cataloging  and  interlibrary  loan. 

Exploring  the  feasibility  of  electronic  communications  among  NRC  Ucensees  and  the 
public  and  continuing  to  explore  the  compact  disc/read-only  memory  application  for 
more  efficient  and  effective  dissemination,  storage,  and  retrieval  of  iniformation. 

IRM  currently  maintains  the  Nuclear  Documents  Management  System/Repository 
(NUDOCS),  the  centralized  se<u"ch  and  retrieval  system  for  licensing,  enforcement, 
technical,  and  adjudicatory  documentation.  The  information  available  through  NUDOCS 
consists  of  on-line  bibliographic  data  and  off-line  microfiche  for  all  captured  documents  as 
well  as  the  full  text  of  certain  categories  of  documents.  NUDOCS  information  products  are 
critical  to  the  functioning  of  the  agency's  headquarters  and  local  public  document  rooms, 
and  have  become  integrated  into  the  way  the  NRC  conducts  its  business.  IRM  is  also 
examining  more  efficient  and  cost-effective  ways  of  document  processing  and  dissemination, 
including  the  exchange  of  electronic  documentation,  both  internal  and  external  to  the  NRC. 
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IRM,  with  input  from  other  NRC  offices,  is  currently  working  to  identify  agencywide 
requirements  for  a  new  document  system. 

Information  technology  services  include  training;  microcomputer  user  support;  installation, 
maintenance,  and  assistance  for  computer  systems;  graphics  design;  and  consultation 
services.  IRM  provides  access  to  timesharing  facilities,  such  as  the  Federal  Computer 
Center  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH),  the  Idaho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory  (INEL),  and  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  (ORNL). 

IRM  also  implements  and  makes  available  scientific  codes  so  that  they  may  be  tested  or 
used  in  the  regulatory  or  safety  research  programs,  continues  to  meet  NRC  staff 
requirements  for  scientific  code  support,  and  assists  NRC  staff  and  contractors  in  preparing 
all  necessary  materials  to  submit  a  scientific  computer  code  package  to  Federal  software 
centers;  responds  to  walk-in  and  telephone  requests  for  codes  with  information  on  their 
availability;  continues  to  install  codes  as  required  by  the  NRC  technical  programs  on  INEL, 
NIH,  or  NRC  computers  for  use  in  regulatory  and  research  programs;  annually  updates  the 
inventory  of  documented  NRC  scientific  software;  continues  to  provide  support  for 
microcomputer-based  tools,  such  as  those  used  to  establish  the  reliability  of  reactor  systems 
and  to  analyze  the  risk  of  reactor  accidents;  and  completes  the  training  programs  for  agency 
use  of  computer  codes. 

IRM  is  also  responsible  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Computer  Security  Act  of  1987 
(Public  Law  100-235);  specifically,  to  identify  any  computer  system  containing  sensitive 
information;  establish  a  plan  for  the  security  and  privacy  of  each  system  identified;  conduct 
a  security  awareness  and  good  practices  training  program  for  all  employees  involved  with 
the  management,  use,  or  operation  of  any  computer  system  in  the  agency;  and  ensure 
compliance  with  OMB  Circular  A- 130,  "Management  of  Federal  Information  Resources," 
and  draft  NRC  Directive  12.5,  "NRC  Automated  Information  Systems  Security  Program." 


Personnel 

The  Office  of  Personnel  (OP)  provides  effective  recruitment,  organization,  utilization,  and 
development  of  the  agency's  human  resources  through  an  integrated  career  management 
system;  plans  and  implements  NRC  persoimel  policies,  programs,  and  services;  administers 
agencywide  recruitment,  staffing,  compensation,  and  position  management;  provides  for 
training,  awards  and  benefits  administration,  employee  health  assistance,  and  counseling 
services;  provides  labor  relations  policy  guidance  and  negotiates  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement;  collects,  analyzes,  and  provides  data  on  NRC's  work  force  and  supports 
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agencywide  equal  employment  opportunity  and  affirmative  action  programs  and  activities; 
and  provides  administration  and  guidance  for  the  human  resources  strategic  planning  effort. 

Personnel  management  and  organizational  activities  include  recruitment,  staffing,  and 
placement;  compensation;  position  management;  administration  of  employee  and  executive 
awards;  personnel  policy  and  program  development;  performance  management;  Federal 
labor  relations  and  employee  relations  services;  organization  and  management  analyses; 
support  to  the  Executive  Resources  Board  and  its  subgroups,  including  the  Performance 
Review  Board  and  Recertification  Performance  Review  Board;  the  occupational  health  and 
safety  program;  the  wellness/fitness  program;  and  the  child  development  center.  Personnel 
management  activities  also  include  equal  employment  opportunity  programs,  which 
encompass  minority  career  development;  handicapped  employee  and  upward  mobility 
programs;  and  special  recruitment  and  other  specialized  activities,  such  as  the  differing 
professional  opinion  process. 

OP  also  provides  secretarial  and  clerical  support  to  meet  the  short-term  needs  of 
headquarters  offices  through  the  assignment  of  Central  Support  Unit  staff  or  acquisition  of 
temporary  services  from  the  private  sector.  OP  manages  this  function  in  response  to  agency 
requirements. 


Training 

Training  and  development  activities  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  (OP)  provide  all  education 
and  training  (other  than  reactor  technology  and  associated  technical  training  under  the 
purview  of  the  Technical  Training  Center)  for  agency  headquarters  and  regional  staff.  This 
includes  graduate  fellowships;  scholastic  support  of  cooperative  education  program  students; 
retraining  of  NRC  employees;  support  for  the  Technical  Training  Center  qualifications 
training;  individual  employee,  supervisory,  management,  and  executive  development  training; 
equal  employment  opportunity  and  affirmative  action;  career  development  counseling;  risk 
analysis;  regulatory  process;  and  other  internal  and  external  training  and  development 
activities  to  improve  employee  performance.  OP  also  provides  for  organizational 
development,  including  management  succession  activities,  team  building,  and  rotational 
assignments,  and  for  agencywide  support  for  improving  training  delivery  through  the 
development  and  application  of  improved  or  alternative  methods  and  mcreased  employee 
training  opportunities  utilizing  the  Professional  Development  Center. 
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Small  Business  and  Civil  Rights 

The  Office  of  Small  Business  and  Civil  Rights  (SBCR)  identifies  small  and  minority 
businesses  and  those  run  by  persons  that  are  capable  of  meeting  NRC  contractual 
requirements  and  provides  assistance  to  them  on  how  to  do  business  with  the  agency.  The 
activity  also  includes  the  functions  and  duties  related  to  equal  employment  opportimity  and 
civil  rights  matters  within  the  NRC  to  increase  the  employment  of  minorities  and  women 
in  the  agency  and  ensure  a  climate  for  improved  employee  morale  by  promoting  and 
maintaining  counseling  activities  and  supporting  advisory  committees  made  up  of  special 
emphasis  groups.  The  activity  comprises  three  major  programs:  (1)  the  Small  and 
Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  Program,  (2)  the  Civil  Rights  Program,  and  (3)  the 
Federal  Women's  Program. 

Activities  under  the  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  Program  are  authorized 
by  Sections  8  and  15  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  as  amended. 
Responsibilities  include  locating  and  referring  small  and  disadvantaged  businesses  for 
procurement  awards,  negotiating  a  monetary  goals  program  with  the  Small  Business 
Administration  for  awarding  NRC  contracts  to  small  and  disadvantaged  businesses  and 
monitoring  the  results  on  a  quarterly  basis,  monitoring  NRC's  procurement  list  to  ensure 
equitable  participation  of  small  and  disadvantaged  businesses,  offering  advice  and 
consultation  to  NRC  offices  on  capabilities  of  small  and  disadvantaged  business  firms, 
disseminating  information  to  such  firms  interested  in  NRC  contracting  procedures,  and 
assisting  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  to  secure  grants  and  contracts  from  the 
NRC. 

The  civil  rights  activities  are  responsive  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and 
are  implemented  by  29  CFR  Part  1614  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
(EEOC)  regulations.  The  activities  include  developing,  monitoring,  and  evaluating  NRC's 
Affirmative  Action  Program;  advising  and  assisting  the  Office  of  Personnel  on  the 
recruitment  of  minorities  and  women  and  EEO  training  for  managers  and  employees; 
providing  advice  to  senior  management  on  civil  rights  and  EEO  matters;  and  developing  and 
administering  EEO  counseling  activities  and  the  EEO  complaints  process.  Activities  also 
include  supporting  special  emphasis  and  employee  advisory  groups;  annually  setting  goals 
for  the  hiring  and  advancement  of  minorities  and  women;  tracking  agency  performance  on 
all  affirmative  action  and  EEO  matters;  and  addressing  any  EEO  issues  resulting  from 
financial  assistance  provided  under  Section  274  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  the  agency  program  for  providing  grants  to  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Federal  Women's  Program  (FWP)  was  established  in  October  1967  as  a  result  of 
Executive  Order  11375,  which  added  gender  to  other  prohibited  forms  of  discrimination  in 
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the  Federal  Government.  In  August  1969,  Executive  Order  11478  integrated  the  FWP  into 
the  overall  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Program,  placing  it  under  the  stewardship  of 
agency  directors  of  equal  employment  opportunity.  The  purpose  of  the  FWP  is  to  expand 
and  enhance  opportunities  for  NRC  women  employees.  This  includes  advising  management 
and  EEO  officials  of  any  policies  and  practices  that  are,  or  appear  to  be,  sex  discrimination 
or  that  serve  as  barriers  in  the  workplace;  staying  in  touch  with  the  NRC  work  force  to 
identify  any  problem  areas;  assisting  the  Office  of  Personnel  in  recruitment  actions  directed 
toward  women;  participating  in  developing  the  agency  affirmative  action  plan;  maintaining 
communication  with  women's  organizations  and  participating  in  meetings,  conferences,  and 
seminars  within  and  outside  the  agency  on  issues  relating  to  the  FWP;  and  coordinating  and 
supporting  the  Federal  Women's  Program  Advisory  Committee. 


Permanent  Change  of  Station 

This  activity  is  carried  out  to  ensure  that  NRC  persomiel  who  are  required  to  change  duty 
stations  are  afforded  the  required  relocation  services  and  other  expenses  related  to 
permanent  change  of  station  (PCS)  services  and  PCS  moves,  such  as  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  a  residence,  relocation  of  household  goods,  subsistence  while 
occupying  temporary  quarters,  and  other  miscellaneous  moving  expenses. 
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Special  Technical  Programs  Cost  Center 


FIf  1996  Estimate 

FY  1997  Estimate   | 

FT  1994 
Enacted 

FY  1995 
Enacted 

Request 

Change 

froB 

FY  1995 

Planning 
Estimate 

^r 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  ($K)                                                          | 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

7.564 

7.945 

8.506 

561 

8,335 

-171 

Contract  Support 

4.529 

5,700 

7.017 

1,317 

6,033 

-984 

Travel 

866 

826 

795 

-31 

774 

-21 

Total 

12,959 

14,471 

16.318 

1,847 

15.142 

-1.176 

Budget  Authority  by  Activity  ($IC)                                                    | 

International  Programs 

6,128 

6.874 

6.990 

116 

6,612 

-378 

State  Programs 

3,527 

3.092 

4.672 

1,580 

4,210 

-462 

DOE/DOO  Projects 

279 

363 

372 

9 

365 

-7 

Educational  Grants 

638 

1.050 

1,000 

-50 

992 

-8 

Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  (SBIR) 

1.287 

1.844 

2,000 

156 

2,078 

78 

Nuclear  Materials  Management  and 
Safeguards  System  (NHMSS) 

1.100 

1.248 

1,284 

36 

885 

-399 

Total 

12.959 

14.471 

16,318 

1,847 

15.142 

-1.176 

Full -Tine  Equivalent  Eiaployment  by  Activity                                               | 

International  Programs 

57 

61 

61 

0 

61 

0 

State  Programs 

31 

30 

34 

4 

34 

0 

DOE/DOO  Projects 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Nuclear  Materials  Management  and 
Safeguards  System  (NHMSS) 

I 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

91 

96 

100 

4 

100 

0 

International  Prop-ams 

This  activity  includes  developing  and  implementing  policies  and  programs  on  international 
issues;  administering  the  Commission's  responsibilities  in  the  international  arena  in  the  areas 
of   nuclear    nonproliferation,    reactor   safety,    radiation   protection,    materials    safety. 
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international  safeguards  and  waste  management;  facilitating  NRC  access  to  foreign  nuclear 
health  and  safety-related  information  and  NRC  technical  cooperation  with  foreign  countries 
and  international  organizations;  and  maintaining  liaison  with  the  Executive  Branch, 
particularly  the  National  Security  Council,  Department  of  State,  Department  of  Energy,  and 
Agency  for  International  Development  on  international  matters.  This  activity  ensures  that 
NRC  has  effective  relationships  with  international  organizations  and  foreign  governments. 
The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  relationships  contribute  to  the  assurance  of  U.S. 
nuclear  safety  and  help  support  U.S.  national  security  and  other  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

Commission  support  for  Presidential  initiatives  in  the  New  Independent  States  (NIS)  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  (CEE)  will  continue  at  a  high  level. 
Furthermore,  international  nuclear  safety  assistance  and  cooperation  is  expected  to  expand 
in  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  Rim  due  to  the  rapid  growth  in  their  economies  and  electric 
energy  sectors.  Both  of  these  activities  will  require  substantial  expenditures  of  staff 
resources  resulting  in  continued  pressure  on  NRC's  baseline  international  program. 

On  September  20,  1994,  the  United  States  signed  the  International  Convention  on  Nuclear 
Safety,  which  imposes  significant  legal  obligations  regarding  our  nuclear  safety  program. 
Once  the  convention  is  ratified,  the  Commission  will  be  required  to  implement  major 
elements  including  drafting  of  a  national  report  and  participation  in  review  meetings  -  all 
of  which  will  require  substantial  expenditures  of  staff  resources. 

The  agency  will  conduct  active  cooperative  international  exchanges  in  nuclear  safety  and 
safeguards  during  FY  1996  with  about  32  countries  plus  Taiwan  and  international 
organizations,  such  as  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  Nuclear  Energy 
Agency,  including  assistance  to  Russia  and  Ukraine  of  the  NIS  and  to  CEE.  The  NRC  will 
also  initiate  new  activities  with  several  countries  in  the  early  stages  of  establishing  a  nuclear 
power  program  that  might  use  U.S.  nuclear  technology.  The  Nuclear  Safety  Attache  at  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  UN  Systems  Organization  in  Vienna,  a  position  provided  by  NRC, 
represents  U.S.  Government  views  on  nuclear  safety  and  radiation  protection  issues  at  the 
IAEA  and  with  other  diplomatic  missions  in  Vienna  and  helps  provide  both  programmatic 
and  policy  oversight  of  IAEA's  nuclear  safety  program. 

Diplomatic  initiatives  at  several  Presidential  Summits,  and  most  recently  in  the  Gore- 
Chernomyrdin  Commission,  will  require  active  NRC  participation  in  an  expanded  program 
of  nuclear  safety  assistance  and  cooperation  with  the  NIS  and  CEE.  NRC  provides 
assistance  in  the  areas  of  strengthening  independent  regulatory  organizations'  infrastructures, 
and  inspections,  training,  fire  protection,  incident  response,  and  data  collection  and  analysis 
activities. 
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The  NRC  will  also  continue  to  participate  as  a  member  of  interagency  U.S.  Physical 
Protection  Review  Teams  to  exchange  technical  information  with  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  on  physical  protection  procedures  and  practices  and  to  host  reciprocal  visits 
to  the  United  States.  The  NRC  will  continue  to  support  IAEA-sponsored  international 
safeguards  activities  concerned  with  nuclear  nonproliferation.  The  NRC  will  assist  IAEA 
in  inspection  activities  at  selected  U.S.  nuclear  facilities,  as  required.  The  NRC  will  also 
continue  to  participate  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  Technical  Support 
Coordinating  Conmiittee,  the  U.S.  Interagency  Action  Plan  Working  Group,  and  other 
efforts  associated  with  IAEA  safeguards.  During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  also  continue 
to  assist  Russia,  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  and  Belarus  in  developing  and  implementing  national 
systems  for  accounting  and  control  of  nuclear  material.  The  objective  of  this  program  is  to 
develop  systems  of  material  control  and  accounting  and  physical  protection  that  will  include 
a  body  of  regulations,  guides,  technical  review  criteria,  implementation  standards  and 
procedures,  and  an  inspection  program. 


State  Programs 

This  activity  provides  for  cooperation,  training,  oversight,  technical  assistance,  and  liaison 
with  States,  local  governments,  Indian  tribes,  and  interstate  organizations  to  ensure  adequate 
protection  of  public  health  and  safety  from  the  hazards  associated  with  the  use  of 
radioactive  material.  This  activity  will  strengthen  the  Agreement  State  Program,  including 
developing  additional  training  courses  and  workshops  to  provide  Agreement  State  personnel 
with  information  on  implementing  several  new  initiatives  and  to  obtain  comment  from  the 
Agreement  States  on  these  initiatives.  These  initiatives  will  include  developing  and 
implementing:  1)  a  policy  statement,  which  will  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  what  is 
required  for  both  the  adequacy  and  compatibility  of  an  Agreement  State  Program;  and 
2)  an  Integrated  Materials  Performance  Evaluation  Program,  which  will  guide  a  common 
process  to  assess  the  performance  of  the  29  Agreement  States  and  NRC's  regional  materials 
programs.  As  a  part  of  these  responsibilities,  the  NRC  administers  agreements  with  the  29 
Agreement  States  that  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  use  of  radioactive  materials;  provides 
assistance  to  other  States  seeking  Agreement  State  status;  conducts  major  training  courses, 
special  topic  workshops,  and  technical  meetings  for  Agreement  State  staff;  makes  periodic 
visits  to  review  programs  for  adequacy  and  compatibility  with  NRC  programs;  provides  early 
and  substantive  involvement  of  the  States  in  NRC  rulemaking  and  other  regulatory  efforts; 
provides  assistance  to  State  and  local  governments  in  radiation  control;  and  conducts  an  all- 
Agreement  States  annual  meeting.  The  administration  and  oversight  of  the  Agreement 
State  program  ensures  there  is  a  coherent,  consistent,  national  program  for  the  regulation 
of  Atomic  Energy  Act  materials  that  provides  adequate  levels  of  safety  among  all 
Agreement  State  and  NRC  programs.  The  agency  also  coordinates  activities  of  interest  to 
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State,  local,  and  Indian  tribal  governments  with  other  NRC  offices;  and  participates  in 
activities  conducted  by  the  Conference  of  Radiation  Control  Program  Directors,  Inc.  In 
addition,  the  agency  negotiates  memoranda  of  understanding  with  States  on  various  NRC 
and  State  activities  involving  mutual  cooperation,  monitors  State  legislation,  and  informs  the 
Commission  and  staff  of  significant  State  actions  concerning  nuclear  issues.  It  also  regularly 
consults  and  conducts  meetings  with  Governor-appointed  State  liaison  officers  and  maintains 
contact  with  national  organizations,  such  as  the  National  Governors'  Association,  National 
Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners,  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
and  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  to  identify  NRC  regulatory  initiatives 
affecting  States  and  to  keep  NRC  apprised  of  those  organizational  activities  that  could  affect 
the  agency. 

The  NRC  also  will  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  LLW  compacts;  State  regulatory 
bodies;  and  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Washington,  where  the  existing  LLW  disposal 
sites  are  located.  On  request,  the  NRC  will  provide  technical  assistance  to  Agreement 
States  that  are  in  various  stages  of  developing  and  implementing  plans  to  regulate  new  LLW 
disposal  facilities. 

This  activity  also  provides  for  Federal'  liaison  support  to  increase  cooperation  and 
communication  between  the  NRC  and  other  Federal  agencies  on  policy  matters.  The 
Federal  liaison  program  manager  conveys  the  Commission's  viewpoints  and  policies  to 
Federal  agencies  and  notifies  NRC  senior  management  about  significant  actions  by  other 
Federal  agencies  that  may  affect  NRC  actions,  plans,  and  policies. 


Department  of  Energv\Department  of  Defense  (DOE\DOD)  Projects 

The  NRC  will  continue  to  review  and  comment  on  proposed  DOD  and  DOE  reactor 
projects  and  facilities,  as  requested. 


Educational  Grants 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  support  research  educational  grants. 
Pursuant  to  sections  31(a)  and  141(b)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the 
NRC  is  authorized  to  award  grants  and  cooperative  agreements  to  educational  institutions, 
nonprofit  institutions,  State  and  local  governments,  and  professional  societies.  The  NRC 
grant  program  is  administered  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative  Act 
of  1977,  OMB  guidance,  and  NRC  policies  and  procedures.  This  program  fosters  public 
understanding  of  nuclear  safety,  enlarges  the  body  of  knowledge  and  technical  information. 
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and  enhances  the  protection  of  pubhc  health  and  safety.  Such  support  to  educational 
institutions  is  limited  to  no  more  than  one  percent  of  the  total  annual  budget  for  the  Office 
of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Research.  At  present,  NRC  grants  support  a  variety  of  professional 
meetings  and  university-based  research  projects. 


Small  Business  Innovation  Research  (SBIR) 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  support  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  Program  (SBIR),  as  required  by  Public  Law  97-219,  to  stimulate  technological 
innovation  by  small  businesses.  The  law  requires  that  Federal  agencies  establish  SBIR 
programs  if  their  extramural  research  budget  exceeds  $100  million.  The  NRC  has 
participated  in  the  program  since  it  was  established  in  FY  1982,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  research  budget  at  times  has  been  less  than  $100  miUion  dollars.  The  NRC's  SBIR 
Program  supports  high-quality  and  cutting-edge  research  of  interest  to  the  NRC.  The 
program  also  seeks  to  couple  this  research  with  follow-on  private  funding  to  pursue 
commercial  applications  and  to  increase  technological  innovation.  Each  year,  about  110  to 
130  SBIR  proposals  will  be  reviewed  and  about  10  to  12  contracts  will  be  awarded. 


Nuclear  Materials  Management  and  Safeguards  System  (NMMSS) 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  NRC,  in  conjunction  with  DOE,  will  continue  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  Nuclear  Materials  Management  and  Safeguards  System  (NMMSS)  to  track  the 
movement  of  domestic  and  foreign  nuclear  materials. 
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(Dollar  amounts  in  tables  represent  thousands  of  dollars  (SK).  In  text,  whole  dollar  amounts 
are  used.  Staff  numbers  represent  full-time  equivalents  (FTEs).) 

Total  FY  1996  Estimate $5,500,000 


FT  1996  EstlBSte 

FT  1997  Estimate   | 

FT  1994 
Enacted 

FT  1995 
Enacted 

Request 

Change 
fnm 
FT  1995 

Planning 
Estiaate 

FT  1996 

Budget  Authority  by  Function  (JK)                                                         1 

Salaries  and  Benefits 

3.933 

4.192 

4,507 

315 

4,651 

144 

Contract  Support 

662 

653 

751 

98 

800 

49 

Travel 

205 

235 

242 

7 

249 

7 

Total 

4.800 

5.080 

5.500 

420 

_   _  5,_700_ 

200 

Full-Tiae  EquWalent  Ei^))o>Kiit                                                      I 

Audits 

19 

19 

19 

0 

19 

Investigations 

1' 

18 

IS 

0 

18 

0 

Inspector  General  and  Resource 
Hanagenent  and  Operational  Support 

7 

7 

7 

0 

7 

0 

Total 

43 

44 

^^44 

0 

44 

0 

Changes  in  Budget  Authority  ($IC)                                                     1 

FT  1996  Change  frc- 

FT  1995 

FT  1997  Change  fn-  FT  1996 

p™,r- 

Current 

Progra- 
Requlremts 

Total 

Total 

Inspector  Seneral 

343 

420 

200 

EXPLANATION  OF  RESOURCE  CHANGES  FOR  CURRENT  SERVICES 

The  changes  for  current  services  reflects  (1)  increases  in  personnel  compensation  of 
2.0  percent  general  raise  plus  1.21  percent  locality  raise  expected  in  calendar  year 
(CY)  1995,  2.4  percent  expected  in  CY  1996,  within-grade  increases,  and  several  minor 
adjustments,  such  as  the  varying  number  of  paydays,  the  increased  number  of  staff  in  the 
Federal  Employees  Retirement  System,  and  the  increased  cost  of  benefits;  and  (2)  increases 
for  contract  support  and  travel  to  reflect  inflation  estimated  at  3.0  percent  in  FY  1996. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  RESOURCE  CHANGES  FOR  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

The  resource  increase  begimiing  in  FY  1996  is  primarily  required  to  support  additional 
contract  costs  for  the  annual  audit  of  the  agency's  financial  statement. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PROGRAM 

The  NRCs  Office  of  Inspector  General  (OIG)  was  established  in  April  1989  to  provide  the 
Commission  and  the  Congress  with  an  independent  review  and  appraisal  of  NRCs  programs 
and  operations  to  ensure  their  effectiveness  and  efficiency  and  to  prevent  and  detect  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse.  The  OIG  accomplishes  its  mission  by  performing  audits,  and 
investigations,  and  by  reviewing  existing  and  proposed  legislative  and  regulatory  initiatives. 

The  NRC  and  the  OIG  each  have  some  unique  responsibilities  in  support  of  the  agency's 
mission.  The  NRCs  primary  mission  is  to  provide  adequate  assurance  that  public  health 
and  safety  is  protected  in  the  commercial  use  of  nuclear  materials  and  in  the  operation  of 
nuclear  facilities.  The  OIG,  therefore,  plays  a  critical  role  by  assessing  and  reporting  on 
NRCs  efforts  to  ensure  that  its  safety-related  programs  are  operating  effertively. 

Similarly,  the  NRC  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  individuals  who  identify  nuclear  safety 
concerns  regarding  the  use  of  nuclear  materials  do  not  suffer  adverse  job  actions  resulting 
fi-om  such  activities.  The  OIG  continually  assesses  the  NRCs  efforts  to  combat  this  type 
of  unlawful  discrimination. 

The  components  within  the  OIG  program  are  described  below. 


The  audit  program  is  designed  to  provide  assurance  to  the  Commission  and  to  Congress  that 
NRC  programs  and  operations  are  working  efficiently  and  effectively.  To  do  this,  the  OIG 
audit  staff  conducts  performance  and  financial  audits.  Performance  audits  focus  on  NRCs 
administrative  and  program  operations.  OIG's  financial  audits  review  NRCs  internal 
control  systems,  transaction  processing,  and  financial  systems. 

During  FY  1996-1997,  the  OIG  will  perform  15  to  20  audits  each  year.  Three  of  these 
audits  are  required  by  statute  or  OMB.  The  remaining  audits  will  focus  on  high-risk, 
high-cost  agency  programs  that  are  examined  regularly  in  a  multi-year  cycle. 
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The  audits  planned  for  FY  1996-1997  are  based  on  a  comprehensive  annual  audit  plan  that 
includes  input  from  the  NRC  Commission,  Congress,  GAO,  OMB,  DOE,  and  the  nuclear 
industry,  as  well  as  from  OIG  staff.  The  plan  identifies  key,  high-risk,  high-cost  programs 
for  audit,  including  NRC's  inspection,  research,  waste  management,  and  information 
resources  management  programs.  Audit  surveys  of  these  areas  identify  issues  that  require 
further  examination. 

In  the  financial  management  area,  the  audit  plan  includes  several  audits  needed  to  meet 
legislative  and  OMB  requirements.  These  audits  will  address  various  financial  management 
issues,  including  those  mandated  by  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act.  Furthermore,  the 
NRC  is  required  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  to  recover 
approximately  100  percent  of  its  budget  authority.  In  FY  1996,  the  NRC  will  collect 
approximately  $525  million  in  fees  from  the  industries  that  it  regulates.  Therefore,  the 
agency  must  employ  sound  financial  practices  to  comply  fully  with  its  legislative  mandates. 
The  OIG  assists  the  agency  in  meeting  these  objectives  by  conducting  financial  audits. 

Additionally,  during  FY  1996-1997,  the  OIG  will  assess  and  report  on  NRC's  response  to 
recommendations  made  by  OIG  and  other  audit  entities,  such  as  GAO,  concerning  NRC 
programs. 


Investigations 

The  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  requires  the  OIG  to  receive  and  investigate  allegations 
concerning  violations  of  Federal  laws  and  regulations,  as  well  as  allegations  of 
mismanagement,  waste,  and  danger  to  public  health  and  safety.  The  mission  of  the 
investigative  program  is  to  perform  investigative  activities  related  to  the  integrity  of  NRC's 
programs  and  operations. 

By  nature,  investigations  are  primarily  reactive.  However,  OIG  periodically  performs  root 
cause  analyses  and  conducts  other  preventive  initiatives.  The  investigative  caseload  is 
primarily  determined  by  the  number  of  allegations  received  and  the  complexity  of  the  issues 
raised.  On  the  basis  of  historical  trends,  the  investigative  workload  has  continually  increased 
in  complexity  since  the  inception  of  the  OIG  in  April  1989.  The  IG  received  420  allegations 
in  FY  1994;  93  investigations  were  opened  and  89  were  closed.  OIG  expects  that  a  similar 
number  of  cases  will  be  opened  and  closed  during  this  planning  period.  In  addition, 
investigators  may  also  participate,  on  occasion,  as  observers  in  agency  task  forces  that 
examine  ways  to  strengthen  agency  operations. 
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Inspector  General  and  Resource  Management  and  Operational  Support 

The  Inspector  General's  staff  consists  of  secretarial  support  and  legal  counsel.  OIG  Counsel 
provides  independent  advice  on  issues  concerning  criminal  law,  criminal  procedure, 
evidence,  and  constitutional  law  as  these  relate  to  OIG's  investigative  program.  Among  the 
other  legal  responsibilities  are  appropriations  law,  financial  management  statutes  and 
regulations,  and  procurement  and  funding  rules  in  support  of  OIG's  auditing  program.  OIG 
Counsel  furnishes  Utigation  support  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  others  as  necessary, 
and  advises  in  matters  concerning  personnel,  labor  law,  and  Privacy  Act  and  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  issues.  OIG  Counsel  also  provides  detailed  review  and  comment  for 
existing  jmd  proposed  legislation,  regulations,  directives,  and  policy  issues  that  affect  agency 
programs  and  operations. 

The  Resource  Management  and  Operational  Support  staff  provides  operational  support  to 
the  OIG.  It  formulates  and  executes  the  OIG  budget,  prepares  the  OIG's  semiannual  report 
to  the  U.S.  Congress,  operates  an  independent  personnel  program,  and  serves  as  the  liaison 
and  point  of  contact  for  activities  of  the  President's  Council  for  Integrity  and  Efficiency. 
This  staff  also  provides  automated  data  processing  support,  security  management,  space 
planning,  and  prociu-ement  support  to  the  OIG. 
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This  section  contains  the  following: 

Legislative  Program  Projections  which  provides  a  summary  of  NRC's  budget 
authority  and  outlays  by  appropriation  for  FY  1994-2000. 

A  report  on  consulting  services,  required  by  31  U.S.C.  1114(a),  which  provides 
resource  estimates  and  a  description  of  the  consulting  services  used  by  NRC  in 
FY  1994  and  planned  for  FY  1995-1996. 

A  report  on  drug  testing,  required  by  31  U.S.C.  1105(a),  which  describes  NRC's  drug 
testing  activities  conducted  in  accordance  with  Executive  Order  12564. 

A  report  on  metrication,  required  by  Public  Law  100-418,  which  describes  NRC's 
actions  that  have  been  taken  and  those  planned  for  FY  1995  to  implement  the 
Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975,  as  amended. 

A  report  by  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  on  NRC's  compliance  with,  and  the 
effectiveness  of.  Public  Law  101-121  on  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  to  influence 
certain  Federal  contracting  and  financial  transactions. 

A  summary  of  NRC's  reimbursable  work  agreements  including  the  source  and 
amount  of  funding,  a  project  description,  a  description  of  the  billing  procedures  and 
the  extent  of  full-cost  recovery  and  a  justification  for  NRC's  involvement  in  each 
project. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  PROJECTIONS 

(Dollars  are  in  millions) 


FY  1994 
ENACTED 

FY  1995 
ESTIMATE 

FY  1996 
ESTIMATE 

FY  1997 
ESTIMATE 

FY  1998 
ESTIMATE 

FY  1999 
ESTIMATE 

FY  2000 
ESTIMATE 

NRC  Approprlatton: 
Salaries  and 
Expenses 

Budget  Authority 

530.2 

520.5 

520.3 

504.3 

494.0 

483.5 

473.0 

Budget  Outlays 

541.1 

522.6 

520.4 

50B.3 

496.6 

486.1 

475.6 

NRC  Approprlatton: 
Inspector  General 

Budget  Authority 

4.8 

5.1 

5.5 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

Budget  Outlays 

4.0 

5.0 

5.4 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 
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U.S.  NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 
SCHEDULE  OF  CONSULTING  SERVICES  BY  PROGRAM 


Salaries  and  Expenses,  Account  No.:  31X0200 
Inspector  General,  Account  No.:  31X0300 


(Doll 

srs  in  Thousands)     | 

Type  of  Servlce/Proqram 

FY  1994 
Actual 

$45 
-Li 
$56 

FY  1995 
Estimate 

$14 
$14 

FY  1996 
Estimate. 

Reactor  Program 

Management  and  Support  Program 

Subtotal 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Comnlsston 

Salaries  and  Expenses  Account         TOTAL 

$16 

_o 

$16 

$56 

$14 

$16 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Conmission 
Office  of  Inspector  General  Account 

$0 

$0 

$0 

Amounts  Included  in  the  categories  listed 
above  for  R&D  activities: 

$0 

$0 

Reactor  Program 

Consultant  services  are  used  to  provide  technical  expertise  in:  1.  developing  cost/benefit 
information  and  identifying  advantages  and  disadvantages  associated  with  the 
implementation  of  risk-based  regulations;  2.  reviewing  design  criteria,  design  specifications, 
and  design  reports  for  mechanical  components  and  piping  systems  primarily  applicable  to 
advanced  light  water  reactors;  and  3.  analyzing  financial  qualifications  of  companies 
purchasing  new  reactors  or  new  companies  formed  to  operate  power  reactors  to  ensure  that 
licensees'  financial  situations  do  not  adversely  affect  the  public  health  and  safety. 

Management  and  Support  Program 

Contractual  services  were  used  in  the  development  of  a  quality  child  care  facility  for  use  by 
NRC  employees.  Work  on  this  project  has  been  completed. 
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FY  1996  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  REQUEST 
REPORT  ON  NRC'S  DRUG  TESTING  ACnVITIES 

NRC's  Drug  Testing  Plan  was  approved  in  August  1988  and  all  components  of  NRC's  drug 
testing  program  for  employees  and  applicants  remain  in  place.  Drug  testing  requirements 
imposed  by  NRC  upon  the  nuclear  industry  through  regulations  are  separate  from  this 
program  and  not  covered  by  this  report.  NRC's  Drug  Testing  Program  under  E.O.  12564 
includes  random,  applicant,  voluntary,  follow-up,  reasonable  suspicion  and  accident  related 
drug  testing.  Testing  was  initiated  for  non-bargaining  unit  employees  in  November  1988  and 
for  bargaining  unit  employees  in  December  1990  after  an  agreement  was  negotiated  with 
the  National  Treasury  Employees  Union. 

NRC  positions  which  meet  the  following  criteria  are  considered  testing  designated  positions 
and  the  employees  are  subject  to  random  testing: 

(1)  Regional  and  Headquarters  employees  who  have  unescorted  access  to  vital 
areas  of  nuclear  plants  and  Category  I  fuel  facilities; 

(2)  Employees  who  have  assigned  responsibilities  or  are  on  call  for  Regional  or 
Headquarters  incident  response  centers; 

(3)  Employees  who  require  access  to  Sensitive  Compartmented  Information, 
Foreign  Intelligence  Information,  or  who  require  access  to  other  classified 
information  (e.g..  National  Security  Information  or  Restricted  Data);  and 

(4)  Employees  who  are  motor  vehicle  operators  carrying  passengers. 

Approximately  1,738  NRC  employees  occupy  testing  designated  positions  and  are  subject 
to  random  testing.  Potential  selectees  interviewed  for  positions  in  these  categories  are 
subject  to  applicant  testing. 

Approximately  960  tests  of  all  types  were  conducted  between  January  1,  1994  and 
December  31,  1994.  Since  each  employee  subject  to  random  testing  has  an  equal  chance 
of  being  selected  each  time,  some  NRC  employees  were  randomly  tested  more  than  once. 
All  testing  results  have  been  negative  except  for  one  employee  who  tested  positive.  That 
employee  is  now  undergoing  assessment  by  the  NRC's  Drug  Rehabilitation  Assessment 
Coordinator.  Another  employee  entered  into  the  NRC  voluntary  referral  (safe  harbor) 
program  in  1994  and  is  now  undergoing  follow-up  testing.  An  employee  who  tested  positive 
under  random  testing  conducted  in  1992  successfully  completed  follow-up  testing  in  1994. 
An  employee  who  tested  positive  under  random  testing  conducted  in  1993  completed  follow- 
up  testing  in  1994  and  is  now  subject  to  random  testing. 
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Internal  quality  control  reviews  were  completed  during  the  past  year  to  ensure  NRCs 
program  continues  to  be  administered  in  a  fair,  confidential  and  effective  manner. 

NRCs  Drug  Testing  Program  remains  firmly  based  upon  the  principles  and  guidance 
provided  through  E.O.  12564,  Public  Law  100-71,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  guidelines  and  Commission  decisions. 
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U.  S.  NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 
REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  ON  METRICATION 


This  report  is  in  response  to  Public  Law  100-418,  Section  5164  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988,  which  requires  each  Federal  Government  agency  to  report  to 
the  Congress  on  its  metrication  activities  for  the  preceding  year  and  plans  for  the  coming 
year. 

Specific  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  actions  in  FY  1994  included  the  following. 
In  February  1994,  the  NRC's  Metric  Executive  responded  to  the  Survey  of  Metric  Usage  in 
Agency  Procurements  from  the  Procurement  and  Supply  Subcommittee  of  the  Metrication 
Operating  Committee.  In  April  1994,  the  Commission  responded  to  a  letter  from  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell  and  Congressman  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  requesting  information  on  the 
NRC's  metrication  activities. 

Further,  the  NRC's  Metrication  Oversight  Committee  has  been  meeting  to  assess  the  state 
of  metric  use  by  the  licensed  nuclear  industry  in  the  United  States  to  determine  whether 
modifications  to  the  NRC's  metrication  policy  should  be  recommended  to  the  Commission. 
In  1995,  the  NRC  staff  will  recommend  that  the  Commission  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
for  comment  information  relating  to  the  extent  to  which  the  NRC  Ucensees  are  using  metric 
units.  Comments  received  will  be  used  by  the  staff  in  determining  its  recommendation  to 
the  Commission  on  whether  to  modify  the  NRC's  metrication  poUcy. 

Through  the  above,  the  NRC  will  continue  to  achieve  its  metrication  objectives  for  1995. 
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UNITED  STATES 
NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 

WMHMNITON.  DC  »■ 

July  19.  1994 


OFFICE  OF  THE 
INSPECTOR  GENERAL 


MEMORANDUM  FOR:   The  Chairman 

Commissioner  Rogers 
Commissioner  de  Planque 

FROM:  David  C.  Williams 

Inspector  General 


SUBJECT:  THE  NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION'S  COMPLIANCE 

WITH  THE  ANTI- LOBBYING  ACT;  SECTION  319  OP 
PUBLIC  LAW  101-121. 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  101-121'8  requirement  for  an  2umual 
report  to  Congress,  we  submit  our  findings  in  regard  to  the  U.S. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's  (NRC)  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Anti-Lobbying  Act,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
those  requirements. 

In  order  to  assess  NRC's  coo^liance  with  the  Act,  \m   revie%rad  18 
of  the  56  fiscal  year  to  date  contract  actions  over  $100,000  to 
determine  if  the  required  clause  and  certification  irare  Included, 
where  applicable. 

During  our  review,  we  found  the  agency  was  generally  in 
coB^liance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Antl-Lobbying  Act.   In 
our  sample,  we  noted  there  was  one  instance  where  the  required 
certification  was  not  included. 

In  a  previous  review,  this  office  recommended  an  item  be  added  to 
the  contract  specialists'^  checklist  to  prompt  the  inclusion  of 
the  anti-lobbying  clause  and  certification,  where  applicable. 
This  addition  to  the  checklist  has  been  made  and  in  most 
instances  is  producing  the  desired  result.  We  found  the 
checklist  in  the  contract  file  which  contained  the  error.  The 
contract  specialist  had  made  use  of  the  checklist,  as  evidenced 


*■   Contract  Specialist  is  the  title  of  the  new  position 
within  DCPM  for  staff  who  were  formerly  either  Contract 
Administrators  or  Contract  Negotiators.  They  may  now  perform 
either  or  both  functions. 
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by  the  checJced  off  itema  on  the  list.   However,  the  section 
containing  the  references  to  the  anti- lobbying  requirements  had 
not  been  marked.   The  contract  specialist  attributed  this  to  an 
oversight. 

Additionally,  the  Act  requires  statistics  on  the  following: 

o  All  alleged  violations,  during  the  year  covered  by  this 
report,  which  relate  to  the  following  NRC  actions: 

1)  the  awarding  of  any  Federal  contract; 

2)  the  maJcing  of  any  Federal  grant; 

3)  the  making  of  any  Federal  loan; 

4)  the  entering  into  of  any  cooperative  agreement; 

5)  the  extension,  continuation,  renewal,  amendment,  or 
modification  of  any  Federal  contract,  grant,  loan,  or 
cooperative  agreement. 

o  The  actions  taken  by  the  Chairman,  in  the  year  covered  by 
this  report,  with  respect  to  those  alleged  violations  and 
alleged  violations  in  previous  years. 

o  The  amounts  of  civil  penalties  in^)osed  by  NRC. 

There  have  been  no  alleged  violations  related  to  NRC's  covered 
Federal  Actions  therefore,  no  action  was  required  by  the  Chairman 
and  no  penalty  was  imposed  by  NRC. 

This  report  is  to  be  submitted  with  NRC's  1996  budget. 

cc:   J.  Taylor,  EDO 

H.  Thompson,  EDO 

J.  Milhoan.  EDO 

S.  Chilk,  SECY 

K.  Cyr,  OGC 

D.  Rathbum,  OCA 

P.  Norry,  ADM 

R.  Scrogglna,  OC 

J.  Punches,  ICC 

Financial  Management  Division,  0MB 
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SUMMARY  OF  REIMBURSABLE  WORK  AGREEMENTS 

(new  budget  authority) 


International  Agreements 

Cooperative  Threat  Reduction 

Foreign  Cooperative  Research  Agreements 

Nuclear  Safety  Initiatives  for  the  New 

Independent  States 
Philippine  Witness  Agreement 
Regional  Energy  Efficiency  Project 


FY  1994         FY  1995 


$897,470 

0 

$5,500,000 

$4,000 
$1,500,000 


$982,000 

$10,300,000 

$5,500,000 


$1,500,000 


Administrative  Agreements 

Criminal  History  Program 
Criminal  Investigator  Academy 
Information  Access  Authorization  Program 
Material  Access  Authorization  Program 
NRC  Building  Consolidation 


0 

$1,240,000 

$13,110 

$24,000 

0 

$5,000 

0 

$5,000 

$569,000 

0 

Other  Agreements 

DOE  Radiation  Exposure  Monitoring  System 


$200,000 


$400,000 


TOTAL 


$8,683,580        $19,956,000 
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SUMMARY  OF  REIMBURSABLE  WORK  AGREEMENTS 


Cooperative  Threat  Reduction. 

Source:   Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (DNA) 

Description  of  Work:  The  NRC  will  assist  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  Kazakhstan  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  nuclear  regulatory  capability  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  (CTR)  Program.  NRC  will  evaluate  these  countries 
Material  Control  and  Accounting  (MC&A)  and  Physical  Protection  (P/P)  programs 
and  assess  needs  for  assistance  in  systems  development,  design,  installation, 
implementation  and  follow-on  user  training. 

Justification  for  NRC  Involvement:  Under  the  auspices  of  the  CTR  Program  for 
former  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  and  materials,  the  NRC  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  have  established  bilateral  technical  assistance  programs  with  these  countries 
in  the  areas  of  MC&A  and  P/P.  The  objective  of  the  U.S.  assistance  is  to  help 
these  countries  improve  their  capabilities  to  effectively  safeguard  nuclear  facilities 
and  materials.  This  project  is  being  conducted  under  funds  authorized  by  Congress 
in  the  Soviet  Nuclear  Threat  Reduction  Act  of  1991  (Nunn-Lugar)  and  successor 
legislation  such  as  the  Freedom  Support  Act  of  1992. 

Reimbursement  Procedures:  DNA  issues  an  Interagency  Cost  Reimbursable  Order 
(lACRO).  The  lACRO  funds  the  NRC  to  perform  efforts  agreed  to  by  the 
Interagency  Coordinating  Group.  The  LACRO  is  entered  into  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  the  Economy  Act  of  1932,  as  amended  (31  USC  1535)  and  adheres  to 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR)  6.002  and  other  applicable  Federal  Laws  and 
Regulations.  Reimbursement  Vouchers  (SF  1080)  are  submitted  to  DNA 


2.  Foreign  Cooperative  Research  Agreements  (FCRA). 

Source:   Various  foreign  entities 

Description  of  Work:  The  NRC  enters  into  nuclear  safety  cooperative  research 
agreements  with  foreign  entities  under  the  NRC's  Foreign  Cooperative  Nuclear 
Safety  Research  Program  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  nuclear  safety-related 
information,  conducting  joint  projects  of  mutual  interest,  and  interacting  with  other 
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organizations  concerned  with  nuclear  safety.  The  research  programs  subject  to  these 
cooperative  research  agreements  are  carried  out  as  a  part  of  the  agency's  nuclear 
regulatory  responsibilities.  The  foreign  entities  participating  in  the  Cooperative 
Nuclear  Safety  Research  Program  enter  into  cooperative  research  agreements  that 
provide  in-kind  technical  or  financial  contributions  to  the  NRC. 

Justification  for  NRC  Involvement:  These  foreign  contributions  are  provided  to  the 
NRC  in  return  for  access  to  information  which  has  been  developed  and  continues 
to  arise  from  the  NRC  research  programs  before  final  publication  and  release  to  the 
public  domain.  These  contributions  support  broad  safety  research  programs  and 
also  allow  the  foreign  entity  direct  participation  in  the  execution  of  the  research 
program.  Both  parties  benefit  from  the  cooperative  efforts.  The  NRC  is  authorized 
by  its  annual  appropriation  legislation  to  receive,  retain,  and  use  funds  under  the 
Cooperative  Nuclear  Safety  Research  Program  for  those  activities  associated  with 
the  program. 

Reimbursement  Procedures:  The  foreign  entity  provides  an  advance  of  funds  to  the 
NRC  using  the  Fedwire  Deposit  System  (i.e.,  electronic  funds  transfer)  or  by 
check/money  order. 


3.  Nuclear  Safety  Initiatives  for  tiie  New  Independent  States  (NIS):  Energy  Efficiency 

and  Market  Reform  Project. 

Source:   U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 

Description  of  Work:  The  purpose  of  this  AID  initiative  is  to  continue  to 
implement  nuclear  safety  initiatives  in  Russia  and  Ukraine.  Activities  under  this 
agreement  include:  (1)  analytical  support  activities;  (2)  development  of  a  training 
center  for  regulatory  personnel;  (3)  creation  of  an  incident  response  center;  (4)  work 
in  the  technical  area  of  probabilistic  risk  assessment;  and  (5)  assistance  in  legal 
enforcement  and  development  of  draft  regulatory  legislation.  Expected  FY  1995 
funding  will  also  provide  for  assistance  to  Armenia  and  Kazakhstan. 

Justification  for  NRC  Involvement:  The  NRC  is  assisting  AID  in  providing  support 
to  the  NIS  in  the  area  of  nuclear  safety  due  to  NRCs  specialized  expertise  in  the 
regulation  of  civilian  uses  of  nuclear  energy  and  materials. 
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Reimbursement  Procedures:  AID  provides  budget  authority  in  advance  to  the  NRC 
for  expenses  for  travel,  contractor  support,  and  administrative  expenses  (e.g. 
interpreters).  Salary  costs  for  NRC  employees  working  under  this  agreement  are  not 
reimbursed  by  AID. 


Philippine  Witness  Agreement. 

Source:   Philippine  Govermnent 

Description  of  Work:  An  NRC  employee  provided  information  needed  during 
litigation  held  in  the  Philippines,  based  upon  his  prior  work  assigmnent  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Justification  for  NRC  Involvement:  The  NRC  assisted  the  Philippine  government 
due  to  our  specialized  expertise  in  this  area. 

Reimbursement  Procedures:  Attorneys  representing  the  Philippine  Government 
provided  a  check  in  advance  of  the  work  being  performed. 


Regional  Energy  Efficiency  Project. 

Source:   U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 

Description  of  Work:  The  purpose  of  this  AID  initiative  is  to  promote  the  efficient 
and  environmentally  sound  use  of  energy  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe.  Technical  (nuclear  safety)  subject  areas  include:  Temelin  review, 
international  code  assessment,  severe  accident  and  risk  and  accident  management, 
nuclear  safety  orientation  and  training  which  includes  conducting  legal,  regulatory, 
and  inspector  training,  hosting  nuclear  specialists,  training  at  NRC's  Technical 
Training  Center  in  Chattanooga,  Termessee  as  well  as  supporting  membership  in  the 
International  Piping  Integrity  Research  Group. 

Justification  for  NRC  Involvement:  NRC  is  assisting  AID  in  providing  support  to 
the  coimtries  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  in  the  area  of  nuclear  safety  due  to 
NRC's  specialized  expertise  in  the  regulation  of  civilian  uses  of  nuclear  energy  and 
materials. 
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Reimbursement  Procedures:  AID  provides  budget  authority  in  advance  to  the  NRC 
for  expenses  for  travel,  contractor  support,  and  administrative  expenses 
(e.g.  interpreters).  Salary  costs  for  NRC  employees  working  under  this  agreement 
are  not  reimbursed  by  AID. 

As  costs  are  incurred  by  the  NRC,  a  receivable  is  created  in  the  NRC  accounting 
system  and  bills  are  issued  to  AID  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
Upon  collection  of  all  costs  incurred  under  the  agreement  and  the  deobligation  of 
any  uncosted  obligations,  any  remaining  unobligated  allotment  balance  will  be 
withdrawn  by  NRC. 


Criminal  Histoiy  Program  (CHP). 

Source:  NRC  licensees 

Description  of  Work:  The  NRC  has  entered  into  a  written  agreement  with  the  FBI's 
Identification/Information  Management  Division  to  conduct  non-criminal  justice 
fingerprint  card  name  checks  for  which  the  FBI  provides  responses  for  determining 
if  criminal  history  records  for  applicants  exist  in  FBI  files  and/or  data  bases. 

Justification  for  NRC  Involvement:  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  (AEA)  of  1954,  as 
amended,  provides  NRC  the  authority  to  require  each  licensee  or  applicant  for  a 
license  to  operate  utilization  facilities  to  fingerprint  each  individual  who  is  granted 
unescorted  access  to  nuclear  power  facilities  (NRC  licensees)  or  access  to  safeguards 
information  to  undergo  an  FBI  criminal  history  fingerprint  check. 

Reimbursement  Procedures:  Ftmds  are  received  from  the  licensees  for  fingerprint 
checks.  Payments  are  made  to  the  FBI  via  the  Department  of  Treasury's  On-line 
Payment  and  Collection  (OPAC)  system.  Salary  costs  for  NRC  employee 
administering  this  program  are  not  reimbursed  by  the  licensees. 


7.  Criminal  Investigator  Academy. 

Source:  Department  of  State,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
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Description  of  Work:  Provide  one  clerical  employee  in  support  of  the  training 
objectives  of  the  Inspector  General  Criminal  Investigator  Academy,  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center. 

Justification  for  NRC  Involvement:  Section  601  of  the  Economy  Act  of  June  30, 
1992,  as  amended  31  U.S.C.  1535  and  1536.  Government  Employees  Training  Act 
[5  U.S.C,  Sec.  4103(a)]. 

Reimbursement  Procedures:  Payments  are  made  via  the  Department  of  Treasury's 
On-Line  Payment  and  Collection  (OPAC)  system. 


Information  Access  Authorization  Program  (lAAP). 

Source:   NRC  licensees 

Description  of  Work:  Licensee  personnel  with  access  to  classified  national  security 
information  and  restricted  data  are  subject  to  personnel  screening  by  the  ^fRC  and 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  to  ensure  their  eligibility  for  such  access.  This 
screening  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  risk  of  misuse  of  such  information. 

Justification  for  NRC  Involvement:  Title  10  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
Part  25,  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  (AEA)  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety  and  provide  for  common  defense  and  security. 

Reimbursement  Procedures:  Funds  are  received  from  the  licensees  for  background 
investigations.  Payments  are  made  to  OPM  via  the  Department  of  Treasury's  On- 
Line  Payment  and  Collection  (OPAC)  system.  Salary  costs  for  NRC  employees 
administering  this  program  are  not  reimbursed  by  the  licensees. 


Material  Access  Authorization  Program  (MAAP). 

Source:   NRC  Licensees 

Description  of  Work:  Licensee  personnel  with  access  to  or  control  of  any  special 
nuclear  material  are  subject  to  personnel  screening  by  the  NRC  and  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  (OPM)  to  ensure  their  eligibility  for  such  access.  Such 
screening  is  necessary  to  reclaim  the  risk  of  misuse  of  nuclear  materials. 
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Justification  for  NRC  Involvement:  Title  10,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Part  11, 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  (AEA)  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  and  the  common  defense  and  security. 

Reimbursement  Procedures:  Funds  are  received  from  the  licensees  for  background 
investigations.  Payments  are  made  to  OPM  via  the  Department  of  Treasury's  On- 
line Payment  and  Collection  (OPAC)  system.  Salary  costs  for  NRC  employees 
administering  this  program  are  not  reimbursed  by  the  licensees. 


10.        NRC  Building  Consolidation. 

Source:   General  Services  Administration 

Description  of  Work:  GSA  transferred  these  funds  to  NRC  to  cover  move  costs 
associated  with  relocation  of  NRC's  thousand  plus  employees  from  the  six  leased 
locations  in  the  Bethesda/Rockville  area  to  Two  White  Flint  North,  11555  Rockville 
Pike,  Bethesda,  Maryland,  during  the  second  and  third  quarter  of  FY  1994. 

Justification  for  NRC  Involvement:  The  funds  provided  allowed  NRC  to  expedite 
the  award  of  several  moving  contracts  for  office,  computer  and  reproduction 
equipment,  materials,  and  supplies.  To  achieve  consolidation  in  a  timely  manner, 
NRC  performed  daily  oversight,  administration,  and  coordination  of  moving  related 
services  to  accomplish  the  completion  of  NRCs  headquarters  consolidation. 

Reimbursement  Procedures:  Funds  were  transferred  to  NRC  per  the  reimbursable 
agreement  of  April  6, 1994,  between  GSA  and  NRC.  Payments  were  made  to  NRC 
via  the  Department  of  Treasury's  On-Line  Payment  and  Collection  (OPAC)  System. 
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11.        Radiation  Exposure  Monitoring  System. 

Source:   Department  of  Energy 

Description  of  Work:  The  purpose  of  this  effort  is  to  assist  the  DOE  Office  of 
Health  Physics  and  Industrial  Hygiene  in  (1)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  health  surveillance  support  systems  that  will  collect,  maintain,  and  report 
radiation  exposures;  (2)  the  innovative  application  of  lessons  learned  from  related 
experiences;  and  (3)  the  sharing  and  transfer  of  technology  currently  used  by  the 
NRC  to  support  DOE's  programs. 

Justification  for  NRC  Involvement:  DOE  has  initiated  work  to  enhance  the  support 
systems  for  health  surveillance  of  DOE  employees,  DOE  contractors,  and  visitors 
to  DOE  facilities.  The  first  step  in  this  effort  was  to  evaluate  their  Radiation 
Exposure  Monitoring  System  (REMS)  that  is  used  to  collect,  maintain,  and  report 
personnel  radiation  exposures.  A  contractor  was  selected  to  conduct  this  evaluation 
to  take  advantage  of  their  research  and  lessons  learned  while  developing,  operating, 
and  maintaining  the  NRC  Radiation  Exposure  Information  System,  which  has  a 
similar  function. 

Reimbursement  Procedures: 

As  costs  are  incurred  by  the  NRC,  a  receivable  is  created  in  the  NRC  accounting 
system  and  bills  are  issued  to  the  ordering  agency  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreement.  Upon  collection  of  all  costs  incurred  under  the  agreement  and  the 
deobligation  of  any  uncosted  obligations,  any  remaining  unobligated  allotment 
balance  will  be  withdrawn  by  the  NRC. 
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WITNESS 
ELIZABETH  A.  MOLER,  CHAIR 

Mr.  Myers.  Chairman  Moler,  if  you  will  please  take  your  seat. 

Ms.  Moler.  (Jood  morning. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  pleased  to  have  Elizabeth  Moler  here  with 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission.  You  are  going  to  be 
the  only  witness.  Your  prepared  statement  will  be  placed  in  the 
record  and  you  may  summarize  or  proceed  as  you  care. 

OVERVIEW 

Ms.  Moler.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  indeed 
a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  and  your  colleagues  today  to 
present  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  for  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission.  The  Commission's  total  funding  requirement 
for  fiscal  year  1996  is  $151.6  million. 

This  is  a  9  percent  reduction  from  our  fiscal  year  1995  appropria- 
tion. This  reduction  reflects  our  commitment  to  reducing  spending 
by  cutting  administrative  costs  and  simplifying  regulations  where 
appropriate.  We  are  doing  more  with  fewer  people. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  Commission  has  substantially  up- 
graded its  management  systems.  We  are  now  in  compliance  with 
the  Chief  Financial  Officer's  Act  of  1990,  one  of  the  few  agencies 
in  town  to  be  in  compliance. 

Our  auditors,  KPMG  Peat  Marwick,  recently  gave  us  a  clean  bill 
of  health  by  issuing  an  unqualified  opinion  on  our  fiscal  year  1994 
financial  statements.  This  represents  a  marked  improvement  over 
our  previous  audits.  To  me,  that  is  important  news.  It  means  that 
our  management  systems  are  working,  and  it  means  that  we  are 
using  the  funds  entrusted  to  us  responsibly. 

NATURAL  GAS 

Let  me  now  highlight  briefly  what  we  are  doing  in  each  of  our 
major  program  areas.  Let  me  start  with  natural  gas,  where  we 
oversee  more  than  130  interstate  pipelines.  Natural  gas  supplies 
almost  a  quarter  of  the  Nation's  energy  needs. 

For  several  years  the  Commission  has  followed  a  policy  of  letting 
competition  work  where  it  can  in  the  natural  gas  industry,  while 
retaining  more  traditional  forms  of  regulation  where  needed.  This 
has  led  to  an  industry  that  is  remarkably  different  than  the  indus- 
try we  knew  just  a  few  years  ago. 

In  1992,  the  Commission  issued  Order  Number  636,  which  began 
the  final  phase  of  restructuring  the  natural  gas  industry.  Order 
636  required  pipelines  to  restructure  their  services  to  bring  the 
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benefits  of  competition  at  the  wellhead  to  consumers.  The  order  al- 
lowed the  pipelines  to  recover  prudently  incurred  transition  costs 
attributable  to  complying  with  the  rule. 

We  now  have  enough  experience  with  Order  636  to  judge  the  suc- 
cess of  it.  Put  simply,  it  works.  The  order  has  benefited  all  the 
major  sectors  of  the  industry.  The  benefits  of  the  rule  clearly  out- 
weigh the  costs  of  the  transition, 

T^e  natural  gas  system  is  more  flexible  than  ever  before,  and 
more  reliable.  Curtailments,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  are  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Last  year,  we  saw  the  coldest  winter  in  100  years.  The  inter- 
state grid  proved  fiiUy  able  to  meet  customer  obligations.  That  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  recurring  emergencies  we  used  to  have. 

Perhaps  most  important.  Order  636  lays  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  future.  Within  the  basic  Order  636  structure,  both  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  industry  will  be  looking  for  ways  to  make  further  im- 
provements. 

For  instance,  under  Order  636,  we  began  a  new  program  ena- 
bling those  who  have  rights  to  pipeline  capacity  to  release  those 
rights  temporarily  or  permanently.  The  program  makes  better, 
more  efficient  use  of  the  pipeline  system.  Many  shippers  now  use 
this  capacity  release  program  to  both  buy  and  sell  capacity.  We  are 
now  looking  at  the  program  to  make  sure,  to  see  if  there  are  ways 
we  can  make  it  work  even  better. 

Just  last  month  the  Commission  began  a  major  new  inquiry  into 
alternatives  to  traditional  cost-of-service  regulation  for  pipelines. 
Our  philosophy  is  simple:  Where  competition  exists,  it  can  do  a  bet- 
ter job  of  regulating  than  we  can.  We  will  allow  pipelines  to  use 
market-based  rates  if  their  markets  are  competitive.  In  the  absence 
of  competition,  we  are  also  interested  in  developing  incentive  or 
performance-based  approaches  to  encourage  more  efficient  uses  of 
the  pipeline  system. 

We  are  also  looking  at  how  we  set  rates  for  new  pipeline  con- 
struction. We  expect  to  issue  a  policy  statement  on  this  issue  soon. 

ELECTRIC  POWER 

Let  me  now  turn  to  electric  policy  issues.  A  little  over  two  years 
ago.  Congress  passed  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992.  The  Energy 
Policy  Act  has  already  proven  to  be  a  very  significant  factor  in  an 
industry  undergoing  revolutionary  changes. 

The  changes  are  not  being  driven  by  the  Commission,  They  are 
being  driven  by  changing  marketplace  economics.  A  simple  exam- 
ple will  show  what  is  happening.  Entrepreneurs  can  now  build  and 
run  new  generating  plants  for  as  little  as  3  to  4  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour.  At  the  same  time,  many  utilities'  existing  plants  cost  any- 
where from  6  to  15  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  to  run.  These  older 
plants  are  simply  not  competitive  in  today's  markets. 

Throughout  the  country,  customers  are  demanding  access  to  the 
lower  cost  generators,  and  that  means  access  to  the  transmission 
grid.  The  Energy  Policy  Act  recognized  the  importance  of  access  to 
the  utilities'  wires  for  others. 

As  regulators,  we  must  craft  new  rules  that  make  sense  in  this 
new  environment.  We  certainly  want  to  encourage  new,  low-cost 
power  generators.  They  offer  huge  savings  to  electricity  customers 
and,  by  lowering  energy  costs,  will  help  make  Americans  able  to 
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compete  in  the  world  economy.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
must  make  sure  that  our  utilities  remain  financially  sound.  Bal- 
ancing these  two  objectives  is  not  easy.  It  taxes  the  creativity  in 
all  of  us. 

As  the  industry  evolves,  our  policies  on  transmission  access  are 
evolving  as  well.  We  are  pursuing  a  policy  of  requiring  open  trans- 
mission access  to  promote  competition  for  both  wholesale  sellers 
and  customers.  During  the  past  year  we  have  developed  com- 
parability, a  golden  rule  for  transmitting  utilities— <io  unto  others 
as  you  do  for  yourself. 

The  Commission  expects  to  define  this  comparability  require- 
ment in  greater  detail  in  a  generic  rulemaking  in  the  near  future. 
We  will  propose  to  apply  comparability  and  open  access  require- 
ments for  all  utilities  subject  to  our  jurisdiction. 

In  doing  so,  we  will  certainly  carefully  consider  the  views  of  all 
segments  of  the  industry  as  we  formulate  our  final  rules,  and  we 
will  not  compromise  the  reliability  of  the  Nation's  electric  supply. 

Competition  in  the  wholesale  market  is  inevitable.  Indeed,  it  is 
here  now.  And  it  will  be  good  for  consumers.  Just  as  we  found  in 
restructuring  the  natural  gas  industry,  however,  the  utilities  we 
regulate  will  incur  costs  in  the  transition  to  a  more  competitive  in- 
dustry. 

Utilities  that  were  obligated  to  invest  to  meet  customers'  needs 
in  a  different,  noncompetitive  world  see  the  very  real  possibility  of 
losing  much  of  the  value  of  their  investments.  That  is  the  stranded 
cost  problem.  The  costs  are  real.  Investments  have  been  made  and 
plants  have  been  built.  Utilities  deserve  a  fair  opportunity  to  re- 
cover their  prudently  incurred  costs  during  this  transition  period. 

We  are  now  analyzing  comments  that  we  received  that  were 
made  in  response  to  an  earlier  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  on 
stranded  costs.  We  believe  that  transition  costs  must  be  addressed 
from  the  start,  not  put  off  until  later  in  this  transition  of  the  elec- 
tric industry.  Thus,  let  me  assure  you  that  our  requirements  on 
open  access  will  be  coupled  with  a  mechanism  for  resolving  strand- 
ed cost  issues. 

The  changes  in  the  electric  power  industry  will  require  that  we 
examine  some  very  difficult  jurisdictional  issues  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  We  will  work  closely  with  the  States  in  examining  these 
jurisdictional  issues.  We  must  resolve  these  issues  in  a  way  that 
helps  rather  than  hinders  the  growth  of  competition. 

HYDROPOWER 

Finally,  let  me  turn  to  our  hydropower  program  where  we  regu- 
late more  than  1,600  projects  that  produce  about  48  percent  of  all 
the  Nation's  renewable  energy. 

The  biggest  issue  here  is  the  relicensing  of  157  projects  whose  li- 
censes expired  in  December  1993.  We  have  worked  very  hard  to 
handle  this  huge  bulge  of  caseload  as  quickly  and  as  conscien- 
tiously as  possible.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  we  have  issued  66 
licenses  in  these  cases.  We  anticipate  that  we  will  finish  the  vast 
majority  of  the  remaining  cases  by  the  end  of  1995. 

I  cannot  discuss  our  hydropower  program,  however,  without  men- 
tioning last  year's  Jefferson  County  Supreme  Court  decision.  That 
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decision  shifts  broad  authority  from  the  Commission  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  the  States  under  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

The  decision  turns  water  quality  standards  into  water  quantity 
standards.  States  may  now  veto  hydropower  projects  that  the  Com- 
mission has  determined  to  be  beneficial  under  the  Federal  Power 
Act. 

Clearly,  States  should  be  able  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  pollut- 
ants into  their  waters.  That  is,  they  should  have  control  over  issues 
that  relate  purely  to  water  quality.  The  Jefferson  County  decision, 
however,  goes  well  beyond  that.  I  believe  that  Congress  ultimately 
will  need  to  legislate  if  it  wishes  to  restore  the  Commission's  ability 
to  make  the  decisions  needed  to  foster  the  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  waterways  as  required  by  the  Federal  Power 
Act. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  cer- 
tainly be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

BUDGET  REDUCTION 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  thank  you,  Madam  Chair,  for  your  very  fine 
testimony  here.  You  are  to  be  complimented  on  requesting  less 
money  this  year  than  last.  Several  have  done  it,  but  I  think  your 
reduction  is  more  significant  than  many.  How  have  you  done  that? 

Ms.  MoLER.  Well,  it  has  not  been  easy.  We  have  undertaken  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  way  we  do  business.  We  have  cut 
staff,  we  have  also  looked  at  our  overhead,  and  we  have  changed 
the  way  we  allocate  money  for  projects.  We  are  just  running  a 
tighter  ship. 

Mr.  Myers.  How  many  FTEs  have  you  reduced  in  the  past  two 
years? 

Ms.  MoLER.  Twenty-three. 

Mr.  Myers.  Twenty-three. 

[The  following  information  was  provided  for  the  record:] 

The  correct  number  is  29.  not  23.  The  Commission's  FY  1996  request  for  1,453 
FTEs  is  a  decrease  of  29  from  its  FY  1994  ceiling  of  1,482. 

Ms.  MoLER.  We  are  a  small  agency.  That  is  trivial  in  the  context 
of  some  of  the  larger  cabinet  level  departments,  but  for  us  it  is  a 
big  deal. 

CARRYOVER  OF  UNOBLIGATED  BALANCES 

Mr.  Myers.  I  guess  part  of  the  answer  is  the  fact  that  you  had 
a  carryover  of  about  $31  million,  do  you  not,  into  next  year? 

Ms.  Moler.  Yes,  sir,  we  do. 

Mr.  Myers.  Can  you  explain  why  that  happened? 

Ms.  Moler.  We  have  been  loolung,  as  I  just  alluded  to,  at  how 
we  do  our  contracting.  We  have  also  taken  a  sharp  pencil  to  the 
amount  of  monev  that  we  have  allocated  to  contractors  that  have 
not  been  paid,  that  has  not  actually  been  used,  for  example,  and 
we  know  precisely  how  many  dollars  that  we  have  paid  to  contrac- 
tors that  we  have  not  used,  and  we  are  now  using  those  leftover 
dollars,  if  you  will,  to  fund  some  of  our  contracting  for  the  current 
year. 

I  also  imposed  a  hiring  freeze  when  I  became  chair  of  the  com- 
mission approximately  two  years  ago,  and  we  undertook  a  com- 
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prehensive  analysis  of  where  we  could  cut  people.  The  result  of 
that  hiring  freeze  for  virtually  a  year  was  many  dollars  saved  in 
personnel.  We  are  being  more  careful  with  travel.  There  is  just  a 
variety  of  circumstances  where  we  have  just  cut  back  on  the  way 
we  spend  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

We  have  approximately  a  $31  million  carryover.  When  we  looked 
at  our  fiscal  year  1996  budget  proposal,  we  were  absolutely  certain 
that  we  would  have  a  $15  million  carryover,  and  we  proposed  to 
apply  that  $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1996.  The  $31  million  carry- 
over is  really  our  estimate  of  where  we  will  be,  and  we  are  intend- 
ing to  use  that  carryover,  if  it  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  for  the  next 
two  fiscal  years. 

CASELOAD 

Mr.  Myers.  You  mentioned  the  caseload  in  the  licensing  of  hydro 
that  should  be  caught  up  by  the  end  of  the  year.  I  remember — I 
think  about  the  time  you  came  in  here — ^you  had  a  tremendous 
backlog  on  caseload,  not  only  hydro  but  some  of  the  other  licensing 
as  well.  Is  that  typical?  Besides  the  hydro,  is  there  any  other  case- 
load backlog  right  now? 

Ms.  MOLER.  Well,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  will  have  some  backlog, 
but  the  hydro  caseload  came  about  as  an  accident  of  history,  if  you 
will,  because  of  when  the  Federal  Power  Act  was  enacted  and  when 
the  Commission  began  to  license  projects,  they  just  did  them  all  for 
50  years,  and  that  50  years  was  up  in  December  of  1993,  so  it  is 
really  a  blip. 

We  have  made  substantial  progress.  We  will  have  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  cases  done  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  ones  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  complete  this  year,  however,  involve  very  complex 
analysis  under  NEPA,  and  extensive  environmental  assessments  or 
in  many  cases  multiproject  environmental  impact  statements,  and 
until  we  complete  those  which  are,  of  course,  required  by  law,  we 
won't  be  able  to  act  on  new  licensing. 

REGULATORY  MORATORIUM  IMPACT 

Mr.  Myers.  Congress  is  presently  working  on  regulation  reform. 
What  impact  will  those  rules  and  changes,  if  they  should  be  en- 
acted, have  on  FERC? 

Ms.  Moler.  We  have  done  an  analysis  of  the  rules  both  in 
progress  and  coming  attractions  that  would  be  affected  by  the  regu- 
latory reform  moratorium.  I  will  be  happy  to  submit  the  complete 
analysis  for  the  record.  It  has  what  Chairman  Selin  announced  was 
a  perverse  effect  in  our  case  as  well.  We  have  a  major  initiative 
under  way  to  lessen  the  reporting  requirements  and  other  regu- 
latory requirements  for  natural  gas  pipelines. 

We  issued  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  that  would  cut  back 
substantially  our  regulations  of  natural  gas  in  December.  It  would 
be  a  victim,  if  you  will,  of  this  regulatory  moratorium.  We  are  also 
working  on  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  on  transmission  access, 
as  I  discussed  in  my  prepared  testimony. 

It  is  a  major  undertsddng  that  will  help  the  wholesale  electric 
supply  business  become  much  more  competitive.  I  believe  in  some- 
thing that  most  of  the  advocates  of  the  regulatory  moratorium 
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would  support,  more  competition  in  this  industry,  but  it,  too,  would 
be  mit  on  ice  as  a  result  of  the  regulatory  moratorium. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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REGULATORY  MORATORRJM  IMPACT 

The  enactment  of  regulatoiy  moratorium  legislation  would  have  a  very  negative 
impact  on  several  initiatives  that  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  is 
undertaking.  These  initiatives  are  widely  supported  by  the  industries  regulated  by  the 
Commission.   In  particular,  the  moratorium  would  affect  the  Commission's  efforts  to 
foster  a  competitive  electric  power  industry.  The  Commission  has  announced  that  it  will 
undertake  a  generic  rulemaldng  that  will  define  terms  and  conditions  of  open-access  for 
electric  utility  transmission  services.  The  legislation  would  also  impact  a  final  rule  on 
electric  utility  assets  that  may  be  stranded  as  a  result  of  the  transition  to  competition. 
This  rulemaking  is  essential,  with  billions  of  investors'  dollars  at  stake. 

The  legislation  would  also  affect  the  natural  gas  and  hydroelectric  program  areas. 
The  Commission  has  proposed  a  major  overhaul  of  reporting  and  filing  requirements  for 
natural  gas  compemies.  This  overhaul  would  eliminate  the  filing  of  unnecessary  data,  and 
would  streamline  the  regulatory  process.   In  addition,  the  moratorium  threatens  the 
streamlining  of  assessment  of  aimual  charges  for  hydropower  projects. 

In  summary,  generic  rulemakings  have  been  and  will  continue  to  play  an 
important  part  of  the  Commission's  mission  to  ensiu-e  that  needed  regulatory  reforms  are 
efficiently  accomplished  and  fairly  applied. 

I  am  providing  for  the  record  a  copy  of  the  February  22,  1995  letter  which  I  sent 
to  Chairman  William  F.  Clinger,  Jr.  of  the  House  Government  Reform  and  Oversight 
Committee  summarizing  my  concerns  and  including  a  list  of  proposed  and  issued 
Commission  rulemakings  that  would  be  affected  by  the  moratorium. 
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FEDERAL  ENERGY  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 

WASHINCTON,  OC   20420 


OFFICE  OF  THE  CHAIR  February  22.    1995 


The  Honorcdjle  William  P.    dinger,    Jr. 

Qiainnaxi 

Committee  on  Government  Reform  and  Oversight 

House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  eun  writing  to  comment  on  the  impact  the  pending  regulatory 
moratorium  legislation  would  have  on  the  aJoility  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  carry  out  our  statutory 
responsibilities.   I  am   enclosing  a  list  of  rulemakings  proposed 
and  issued  by  the  Commission  that  would  be  affected  by  H.R.  450 
or  S.  219,  the  pending  companion  regulatory  moratorium 
legislation.   The  legislation  would  have  a  very  negative  in^jact 
on  several  widely  supported  initiatives  we  are  undertaking. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  effect  the  moratorium 
proposals  would  have  on  the  Commission's  efforts  to  foster  — ' 
coir^jetition  in  the  electric  power  industry.  We  have  announced  we 
will  undertake  a  generic  rulemaking  that  will  define  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  utilities  will  be  required  to  provide 
open  access  to  wholesale  transmission  service.   This  initiative 
will  encourage  competition  by  providing  industry  participants  axid 
customers  with  a  clear  and  uniformly  applied  statement  of  the 
rules  for  open  access.   The  legislation  would  also  impact  the 
Commission's  efforts  to  finalize  a  rule  dealing  with  utility 
assets  that  are  stranded  as  a  result  of  the  transition  to 
competition.   This  rulemaking  is  absolutely  essential  to  that 
transition.   Without  it,  the  electric  industry  and  the  many 
individuals  who  hold  a  financial  stake  in  it,  will,  face 
substantial  financial  risk.   Billions  of  investors  dollars  are  at 
stake . 

The  proposed  moratorium  would  affect  Commission  actions  in 
the  natural  gas  cmd  hydroelectric  areas  as  well.   The  Commission 
has  proposed  a  major  overhaul  of  regulations  governing  natural 
gas  company  filing  and  reporting  requirements.   This  rule 
eliminates  unnecessary  data  and  streamlines  the  regulatory 
process.  Moreover,  the  moratorium  threatens  the  Commission's 
efforts  to  modernize  the  assessment  of  annual  charges  for 
hydropower  projects.  Many  of  your  colleagues  have  urged 
expeditious  Commission  action  on  this  proposal. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  kinds  of  Commission 
actions  that  would  be  halted  or  delayed  under  the  provisions  of 
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the  pending  moratorium  proposals.   The  enclosed  compilation 
provides  more  details  on  these  and  other  affected  rulemakings. 

In  general,  the  Commission  is  committed  to  streaimlining  our 
regulatory  processes  and  revising  our  traditional  regulatory 
methods  to  maximize  the  role  of  competition  wherever  possible. 
Generic  rulemeikings  have  been  and  will  continue  to  play  an 
important  part  of  our  efforts  to  ensure  that  needed  regulatory 
reforms  are  efficiently  accon^lished  and  fairly  applied.   These 
regulatory  initiatives  have  broad  support  and  have  benefitted 
consvimers  of  energy.   We  hope  to  continue  these  efforts. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 


^^J^..i-d»ft.<\.'CAj.Qu^ 


Elizedseth  A. 
Chair 


Enclosure 
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lapaet  of  Sogulmtory  Moratorlia  L«gislatloB 
on  Fodoral  Eaorgy  Ragulatory  CoBBlaaion  InltlatiTaa 

I.    Electric  Program 

A.    Rulemakings  on  0MB 's  List 

1.  Streamlining  of  Regulations  Pertaining  to  Federal  Power  Act 
and  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act,  Docket  No.  RM92- 
12,  60  Fed.  Reg.  4831  (1/25/95),  III  FERC  Stats.  &  Regs.  1 
31, (1/13/95) 

(Item  100  of  page  11  of  0MB' s  list  of  330  documents) 

This  rule  revises  and  streeualines  the  Commission's 
regulations  in  a  number  of  different  areas.   It  reduces  the 
filing  burdens  imposed  on  utilities  when  they  seek  authorization 
to  issue  securities.   It  also  revises  the  filing  requirements  for 
utilities  that  file  for  smaller  rate  increases,  to  ensure  the 
Commission  has  adequate  information  from  the  beginning  without 
having  to  request  additional,  supplemental  information;  this 
allows  a  faster  decision  on  whether  a  proposed  rate  change  should 
be  accepted.   The  rule  further  streeunlines  the  certification 
process  for  cogenerators  and  small  power  producers  by,  for 
exeunple,  improving  the  self-certification  process,  and  providing 
for  pre-approved  Commission  certification  in  certain 
circumstances.   It  additionally  provides  for  reducing  the 
reporting  burden  associated  with  electricity  shortages. 

Impact  of  moratorium;   A  moratorium,  would  sacrifice  the 
various  streamlining  and  burden-reducing  changes  adopted  by  the 
rule. 

2.  Electronic  Filing  of  FERC  Form  No.  1,  Docket  No.  RM93-20,  60 
Fed.  Reg.  1716  (1/5/95) 

(Item  278  of  page  29  of  0MB 's  list  of  330  documents) 

This  rule  provides  for  the  filing  on  computer  diskette  of 
FERC  Form  No.  1  —  an  annual  report  containing  financial  and 
operational  data.   The  FERC  Form  No.  1  provides  information 
critical  to  the  Commission's  oversight  of  utility  rate  filings. 
Electronic  submission  of  these  data  will  allow  more  timely  and 
better  data  imalysis. 

Impact  of  moratorium;  A  moratorium  would  adversely  affect 
the  Commission's  ability  to  make  effective  use  of  the  data  in 
determining  whether  utility  rates  are  appropriate.   It  would 
delay  decisionmaking  in  these  matters. 
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B.    Pending  Rulemakings  Not  on  0MB 's  List 

1.  Stranded  Cost  Recovery  NOPR,  Docket  No.  RM94-7,  59  Fed.  Reg. 
35,274  (7/11/94)  ~  comments  received  12/9/94  &  1/23/95 

Alternative  Power  Pool  Inquiry  NOI,  Docket  No.  RN94-20,  59 
Fed.  Reg.  54,851  (11/2/94)  --  comments  due  3/2/95  &  4/3/95 

The  utility  industry  is  now  moving  from  a  regulated,  non- 
competitive environment  toward  a  market-driven,  competitive  bulk 
power  market.   The  former  proceeding  proposes  rate  recovery  of 
utility  costs  that  were  prudently  incurred  \inder  the  old 
regulatory  regime,  but  that  might  not  be  recoverable  in  a 
competitive  regime.   It  also  addresses  how  to  harmonize  recovery 
of  stranded  costs  at  the  federal  level  with  recovery  of  stranded 
costs  at  the  state  level.   Comments  in  the  rulemaking  suggest 
these  stranded  costs  could  amount  to  billions  of  dollars. 
Potential  stranded  costs  could  exceed  the  book  value  of  many 
utilities'  equity  if  the  states  implement  programs  allowing 
customers  to  choose  their  own  electricity  supplies  (known  as 
"retail  wheeling") .   The  latter  proceeding  investigates  how  the 
utility  industry's  structure  and  operations  —  and  consequent 
regulation  —  may  need  to  change  with  increasing  competition. 
Both  proceedings,  and  particularly  the  former,  have  engendered 
much  utility  industry  support. 

Impact  of  moratorium;   A  moratorium  could  severely  hamper 
the  transition  toward  competition. 

2.  Open  Access  Transmission  Tariffs  and  Comparability  of 
Transmission  Service  NOPR 

The  utility  industry  is  in  the  middle  of  a  transition  to  a 
competitive  bulk  power  market  environment  where  wholesale  power 
suppliers  will  be  able  to  compete  freely  to  serve  customers' 
needs.   To  enable  this  to  take  place,  readily  available  access  to 
transmission  systems  to  move  the  power  from  generating  plants  to 
customers  is  critical.   To  date  the  Commission  has  acted  on  a 
case  by  case  basis.   However,  the  Chair  and  the  Commissioners 
have  stated  publicly  that  they  are  considered  acting  on  a  generic 
basis  to  make  transmission  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  both 
power  suppliers  and  customers  and  at  the  same  time  resolve 
stranded  costs.   To  act  generically,  the  Commission  would  need  to 
issue  a  NOPR. 

Impact  of  moratorium;   A  moratorium  on  such  a  NOPR  would 
create  a  substantial  barrier  to  the  utility  industry's  movement 
toward  competitive  wholesale  markets,  and  would  cause  regulatory 
uncertainty  and  risk  to  the  industry.   Increased  competition  will 
lower  electric  rates  to  consumers. 
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3.   Transnlsslon  Pricing  Policy  Statement,  Docket  No.  RM93-19, 

59  Fed.  Reg.  55,031  (11/3/94)  —  request  for  rehearing  filed 
11/23/94 

The  policy  statement  allows  utilities  to  file  for 
transmission  rates  using  new,  innovative  methodologies  and 
approaches  that  have  not  been  permitted  in  prior  years.   It  was 
viewed  favorably  by  the  utility  industry. 


IffiPagt  qf  ffiPratPrivm:  a  moratorium  could  restrict 
utilities'  ability  to  propose  new  and  Innovative  ways  of  pricing 

^i-ansn  1  ss  1  on . 


4.  Emissions  Allowances  Policy  Statement  and  Interim  Rule, 
Docket  No.  PL95-1,  59  Fed.  Reg.  65,930  (12/22/94) 

This  policy  statement  and  Interim  rule  specifies  the 
ratemaking  treatment  of  emissions  allowances  (issued  pursuant  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990)  in  wholesale  transactions 
and  filing  requirements  to  be  followed  in  the  recovery  of  such 
costs.   It  was  issued  at  the  request  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  and  it  largely  adopts  EEI's  proposed  ratemaklng 
treatment . 

Impact  of  moratorium;   A  moratorium  would  create  great 
vmcertalnty  in  the  utility  industry,  and  could  severely  heunper 
the  sale  or  trading  of  emissions  allowances.   It  would  thus 
undercut  reliance  on  and  the  effectiveness  of  market  forces  to 
reduce  air  pollution. 

5.  Nuclear  Plant  Decommissioning  Trust  Fund  NOPR,  Docket  No. 
RM94-14,  59  Fed.  Reg.  28,297  (6/1/94)  —  comments  received 
8/1/94 

This  proceeding  proposed  various  options  for  investing 
nuclear  plant  decommissioning  trust  fund  monies,  including 
options  that  allowed  investing  in  a  wider  range  of  investments. 
Both  the  utility  industry  and  the  securities  industry  have 
advocated  allowing  the  use  of  a  wider  range  of  Investment. 

Impact  of  moratoritim;  A  moratorium  would  continue  the  use 
of  only  more  limited  and  potentially  lower  yielding  investments. 

II.   Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Pipelines  Program 

A.      RulgffiaJtinqg  gn  9MB 'g  List 

1.   Vol  I,  No.  162,  59  FR  65707,  Standards  of  Conduct  and 
Reporting  Requirements  for  Transportation  and  Affiliate 
Transactions,  Docket  No.  RM94-6-002,  Order  No.  566-B,  Order 
Denying  Rehearing  , 
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The  order  denied  requests  for  reconsideration  of  a 
Commission  final  rule  revising  regulations  governing  the  way  in 
which  interstate  natural  gas  pipelines  interact  with  their 
marketing  affiliates.   The  final  rule  became  effective  prior  to 
November  9,  1994. 

Impact  qf  MgratqrivHB 

Because  the  order  makes  no  change  in  the  final  rule,  the 
moratorium  would  have  little  effect  other  than  to  delay  the 
eUDility  of  the  petitioners  to  seek  judicial  review  of  the 
Commission's  denial  of  their  request  for  rehearing. 

2.  Vol  I,  No.  552,  59  FR  59137,  Cost-of-Service  Reporting  and 
Filing  Requirements  for  Oil  Pipelines,  Docket  No.  RM94-2- 
000,  Final  Rule 

This  final  rule  requires  oil  pipelines  to  file  certain 
information  concerning  their  costs  and  filing  requirements  for 
oil  pipelines  seeking  cost-based  rates.   The  rule  is  a  companion 
to  the  Commission's  1993  final  rule  carrying  out  the  mandate  of 
the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  that  the  Commission  estedslish  a 
simplified  and  generally  acceptable  ratemaking  methodology  for 
oil  pipelines.   In  that  rule,  the  Commission  established  ceilings 
on  oil  pipeline  rates  based  on  an  index  tracking  industry  wide 
cost  changes.   The  Commission  also  permitted  an  individual  oil 
pipeline  to  seek  an  exception  to  indexing  if  it  could  show  that 
it  would  underrecover  its  costs. 

Impact  of  Moratorium 

The  moratorium  would  probeibly  prevent  appropriate  rules  from 
being  in  place  for  cost-of-service  rate  filings.   Further, 
potential  interveners/ objectors  to  oil  pipeline  indexed  rate 
filings  would  not  have  information  on  which  to  determine  whether 
to  protest  or  otherwise  challenge  an  oil  pipeline's  rate  filing. 
The  burden  of  continuous  Commission  staff  review  of  pipeline 
rates  on  a  cost-of-service  basis,  with  no  format  for  information 
to  be  supplied,  would  be  extensive  for  all  cost-of-service  rate 
filings. 

3.  Vol  I,  No.  553,  59  FR  59148,  Market-based  Ratemaking  for  Oil 
Pipelines,  Final  Rule 

This  final  rule  established  filing  requirements  for  oil 
pipelines  seeking  market -based  rates.   The  rule  specifies  the 
information  that  the  Commission  considers  germane  to  a 
determination  of  whether  markets  are  competitive.   The  mile  was 
issued  as  a  companion  to  the  Commission's  1993  final  rule, 
carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  that 
the  Commission  estea>lish  a  simplified  and  generally  acceptedsle 
ratemaking  methodology  for  oil  pipelines.   In  that  rule,  the 
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Conmlsslon  recognized  that  sone  pipelines  say  seek  to  charge 
iMrket-based  rates  in  conpetitive  aarkets. 

Impact  of  Moratoriim 

The  BoratoriuB  would  deny  oil  pipelines  a  consistent  format 
to  follow  in  naking  their  market  showings.  The  Coiaaission  staff 
could  be  under  the  burden  of  seeking  additional  information  from 
oil  pipelines,  and  the  discovery  process  and  arguments  for  and 
against  a  determination  of  competitiveness  could  be  complicated 
in  a  contested  proceeding. 

4.  Vol  II,  No.  262,  Removal  of  Outdated  Regulations  Pertaining 
to  Sales  of  Natural  Gas  Production,  Docket  No.  RM94-18-002, 
Order  Denying  Rehearing 

This  order  denied  rehearing  of  a  final  rule,  eliminating 
regulations  which  had  implemented  price  ceilings  applicable  to 
sales  by  natural  gas  producers  established  by  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978.   Those  regulations  were  no  longer  necessary, 
because  the  Wellhead  Decontrol  Act  of  1989  removed  the  relevant 
price  ceilings.   The  final  rule  became  effective  before  November 
9,  1994. 

Impact  of  Moratorium 

Since  the  rehearing  order  made  no  change  in  the  final  rule, 
the  moratorium  would  probably  have  no  effect  on  the  final  rule. 

5.  Vol  II,  No.  279,  60  FR  1718,  Standards  For  Electronic 
Bulletin  Boards  Required  Under  Part  284  Of  The  Commission *s 
Regulations,  Docket  No.  RM93-4-006,  Order  No.  563-D,  Order 
Modifying  Capacity  Release  Data  Sets 

This  order  adds  one  requirement  to  the  information  that 
interstate  natural  gas  pipelines  must  post  on  their  electronic 
bulletin  boards  regarding  capacity  that  the  pipelines'  customers 
reassign  or  resell  \inder  the  Commission's  capacity  reassignment 
regulations.   The  final  rule  issued  before  November  9,    1994 
required  the  posting  of  the  rate  at  which  capacity  is  resold. 
This  order  requires  the  posting  of  the  maximum  rate  for  each 
resale  so  that  the  industry  and  the  Commission  can  determine  the 
amount  of  discounting  that  takes  place. 

The  moratoriiui  would  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the 
amount  of  information  available  both  to  the  Commission  and  the 
public  about  capacity  reassignments. 
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B.    Pending  Rulemakings  Not  on  0MB 's  List 

1.  Pricing  Policy  For  New  And  Existing  Facilities  Constructed 
By  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Pipelines,  Docket  No.  PL94-4-000, 
Anticipated  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking 

The  Commission  has  under  consideration  a  proposed  rule  or 
policy  statement  governing  the  policies  it  will  follow  in  setting 
rates  appliced>le  to  new  and  existing  pipeline  capacity 
constructed  by  interstate  natural  gas  pipelines.   The  Commission 
has  held  a  public  conference  on  the  issue  of  setting  rates  for 
new  facilities,  and  the  industry  supported  the  adoption  of  such  a 
policy  so  that  they  can  make  more  informed  decisions  eUsout 
whether  to  purchase  the  new  capacity  being  built. 

Both  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  have  supported 
increased  use  of  natural  gas  and  construction  of  any  necessary 
new  pipeline  facilities.   The  new  pricing  policy  will  encourage 
that  construction. 

impagt  9f  M9r?tt9irivHP 

The  moratorium  would  affect  the  Commission's  eJsility  to 
provide  the  gas  industry  with  the  increased  certainty  edaout  the 
rates  for  pipeline  capacity  that  the  industry  has  been 
requesting. 

2.  Alternatives  to  Traditional  Cost-of -Service  Ratemaking  for 
Natural  Gas  Pipelines,  Docket  No.  RM95-6-000,  Anticipated 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking 

The  Commission  is  considering  a  proposed  rule  to  establish 
criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  proposals  from  natural  gas 
pipelines  to  implement  alternative  pricing  methods.   To  this  end, 
the  Commission  issued  a  request  for  comments  on  alternative 
pricing  methods  on  February  8,  1995.   The  Commission's  initiative 
in  this  area  is  in  response  to  numerous  requests  from  natural  gas 
pipelines  to  depart  from  the  traditional  cost-of -service 
ratemaking  method.   Pipelines  have  submitted  proposals  to 
implement  market-based  rates,  incentives  rates,  and  other  forms 
of  alternative  pricing.   Currently,  the  Commission  analyzes  such 
proposals  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Iffipagt  gf  M«?rat9rivm 

The  Commission  is  interested  in  developing  a  framework  for 
analysis  that  could  be  applied  generically,  in  order  to 
strezuDline  the  process  of  evaluating  alternative  pricing 
proposals  and  to  minimize  the  regulatory  burden  on  pipeline 
appliczmts.   It  is  expected  that  the  Commission's  action  will  be 
favored  by  the  natural  gas  pipeline  industry. 
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3.  60  FR  3111,  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Conmlsslon  (FERC) ,  18 
CFR  Part  154  [Docket  No.  RM  95-3-000],  Filing  and  Reporting 
Requirements  for  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Company  Rate 
Schedules  and  Tariffs;  Issued  December  16,  1994,  ACTION  : 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking,  FEDERAL  REGISTER  VOL.  60, 
No.  9 

The  Commission  proposed  a  major  overhaul  of  its  regulations 
governing  natural  gas  company  filing  and  reporting  requirements. 
Specifically,  the  Commission  intends  to  replace  its  regulations 
to  focus  on  transportation  services  instead  of  pipeline  sales 
activities.   The  proposed  new  part  154  incorporates  both  basic 
"housekeeping"  changes  to  eliminate  obsolete  language  and 
sections,  and  substantive  changes  to  update  the  regulations  to 
reflect  the  many  developments  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
natural  gas  industry  since  the  regulations  were  first 
promulgated.   The  proposed  filing  requirements  will  improve  the 
internal  support  of  a  pipeline's  filing,  reduce  the  discovery 
process  in  rate  hearings  for  all  parties  and  facilitate  more 
rapid  settlement  or  adjudication  of  pipeline  rate  proposals. 

Impact  of  Moratorium 

The  proposed  rule  is  limited  to  repealing  outmoded 
regulations  and  refining  and  streeunlining  the  regulatory  process. 
It  is  a  large  step  to  improving  the  efficiency  and  management  of 
rate  proceedings  at  the  Commission  and  reduces  the  regulatory 
burden  to  the  industry.   The  imposition  of  the  moratorium  would 
delay  substantial  benefits  and  be  opposed  by  the  industry. 

4.  60  FR  3783,  Release  of  Firm  Capacity  on  Interstate  Natural 
Gas  Pipelines,  Docket  No.  RM95-5-000,  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaking 

The  Commission  has  proposed  to  revise  its  regulations 
relating  to  the  manner  in  which  customers  of  interstate  natural 
gas  pipelines  can  reassign  or  resell  their  interstate  pipeline 
capacity.   The  proposed  rule  would  permit  customers  to  sell  their 
capacity  immediately  to  any  other  person  without  having  to  comply 
with  regulations  requiring  a  delay  in  the  reassignment  so  other 
potential  customers  have  an  opportunity  to  submit  higher  bids. 

Impact  of  Moratorium 

The  moratorium  would  adversely  affect  the  efficiency  of  the 
growing  secondary  market  in  pipeline  capacity.  The  rule  removes 
a  significant  regulatory  burden  in  the  present  program. 
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5.   Release  of  Firm  Capacity  on  Interstate  Natural  Gas 
Pipelines,  Anticipated  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulenaking 

The  Conaission  is  considering  a  proposed  rule  to  refon 
other  aspects  of  its  regulations  dealing  with  the  manner  in  which 
customers  of  interstate  natural  gas  pipelines  can  reassign  or 
resell  their  interstate  pipeline  capacity  (secondary  market) . 
The  industry  has  been  requesting  the  Commission  to  undertake  just 
such  a  comprehensive  review. 

Iffp^gt  9f  MQCjitPrimn 

Application  of  the  moratorium  would  adversely  affect  the  gas 
industry  because  it  would  prevent  the  Commission  from  taking 
steps  that  would  improve  the  competitiveness  and  efficiency  of 
the  secondary  market  in  pipeline  capacity. 

III.  Hydropower  Program 

A.  RvtlgmaKinqg  pn  9MB 's  List 

None 

B.  Pending  Rulemakings  Not  on  0MB 's  List 

1.  Policy  Statement  on  Project  Decommissioning  at  Relicensing, 
Docket  No.  RM93-23-000,  issued  December  14,  1994,  at  69  FERC 
1  61,336 

On  February  9,  1995,  the  Commission  issued  an  order 
dismissing  rehearing  and  denying  reconsideration. 

Impact  of  moratorium;   The  policy  statement  expresses  the 
Commission's  interpretation  of  its  legal  authority  with 
respect  to  decommissioning  of  hydropower  projects  when  their 
licenses  expire.   If  the  moratorium  applied,  it  might  create 
confusion  as  to  whether  the  Commission  was  precluded  from 
applying  these  general  principles  in  deciding  actual  cases 
on  the  facts  in  the  record. 

2.  Policy  Statement  on  Use  of  Reserved  Authority  in  Hydropower 
Licenses  to  Ameliorate  Cumulative  Impacts,  Docket  No.  RM93- 
25-000,  issued  December  14,  1994,  at  69  FERC  J  61,337 

On  February  9,  1995,  the  Commission  issued  an  order 
dismissing  rehearing  and  denying  reconsideration. 

Impact  of  moratorium:   The  policy  statement  expresses  the 
Commission's  intentions  with  respect  to  reserving  authority 
in  hydropower  licenses  to  consider  cumulative  impacts  of 
multiple  hydropower  projects  in  the  same  river  basin,  under 
circumstances  in  which  the  projects'  licenses  are  issued  at 
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different  times.   If  the  moratorium  applied,  it  might  create 
confusion  as  to  whether  the  Commission  was  precluded  from 
applying  these  general  principles  in  deciding  actual  cases 
on  the  facts  in  the  record. 

3.  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  on  Charges  and  Fees  for 
Hydroelectric  Projects,  Docket  No.  RM93-7-000,  issued 
January  26,  1994,  at  IV  FERC  Stats.  &  Regs.  \   32,505 

Draft  final  rule  is  being  prepared. 

Impact  of  moratorium;   The  proposed  eunendments  would  update 
and  modernize  the  Commission's  assessment  of  annual  charges 
on  hydropower  projects  for  the  implementation  of  Part  I  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act.   For  instance,  the  rule  would  adopt 
the  20th  century  practice  of  measuring  electric  capacity  in 
kilowatts  instead  of  in  horsepower,  and  would  eliminate 
various  mistakes  and  inequities  in  the  current  regulations. 
The  moratorium  would  freeze  the  mistakes,  inequities,  and 
anachronisms  in  place  for  another  year.   In  a  letter  of 
February  3,  1995,  to  Chair  Moler,  Senator  Larry  E.  Craig 
asked  the  Commission  to  expedite  the  issuance  of  a  final 
rule,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  proposal  to  assess 
annual  charges  only  after  a  project  has  commenced  operation. 
Presently,  annual  charges  are  assessed  as  soon  as  the 
project  is  licensed  even  if  it  has  not  yet  been  constructed 
and  has  no  source  of  revenue. 

IV.   Administrative  Improvements 

A.    Rv;^y>^kinqs  on  QW's  LJst 

Final  Rule  on  Videotapes  [the  filing  of].  Docket  No.  RM95-2- 
000,  issued  December  2,  1994,  at  69  FERC  J  61,282 

No  rehearing  requests  were  filed. 

Ippagt  9f  ffipratPrimBt   The  final  rule  clarified  the 
Commission's  procedures  for  the  filing  of  videotapes  in 
Commission  proceedings.   The  purpose  of  the  rule  was  to 
protect  the  parties  to  the  proceeding,  and  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  rely  on  the  videotapes  in  reaching  its 
decisions.   The  moratorium  would  restore  the  status  quo  ante 
state  of  confusion  as  to  whether  videotapes  can  be  filed, 
and  if  so,  pursuemt  to  what  procedures. 

(Item  308  on  page  33  of  0MB' s  list  of  615  documents) 
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B.   Pending  Rulemakings  Not  on  0MB 's  List 

1.   Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  on  Alternative  Dispute 

Resolution,  Docket  No.  RM91-12-000,  issued  November  10, 
1994,  at  IV  FERC  Stats.  &  Regs,  f  32,510 

Draft  final  rule  is  being  prepared. 

Impact  of  mor^t^riMlPT   The  proposed  rule  would  implement  the 
Alternative  Dispute  Resolution  Act.  This  rule  will  expedite 
some  proceedings  and  relieve  some  regulatory  burdens  by 
providing  informal  alternatives  to  formal  litigation.   The 
moratorium  would  preclude  the  Commission  from  adding 
alternative  dispute  resolution  procedures  to  its 
regulations. 
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Mr.  Myers.  Well,  I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that  our  constituents 
are  quite  unhappy  with  overregulation.  I  was  telling  Chairman 
Selin  earlier,  they  are  just  very  unhappy.  They  want  this  reform, 
but  I  don't  think  they  want  the  perverse  reaction  you  are  speaking 
about.  Is  there  any  litigation  now?  Are  you  being  sued? 

Ms.  MOLER.  Every  day. 

LITIGATION  COSTS 

Mr.  Myers.  Too  many  times?  I  have  taken  more  than  my  five 
minutes.  Would  you  provide  for  the  record  what  type  of  litigation 
you  have  had  in  the  past  year  and  what  the  cost  is  to  your  Com- 
mission? 

Ms.  MOLER.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  that.  We  have  a  large  number 
of  cases  pending  before  the  various  courts  of  appeals  at  any  time, 
and  that  is  because  there  are  winners  and  losers  in  our  caseload. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Litigation  Costs 

The  Commission's  Solicitor's  Office  defends  the  legality  of  Commission  orders  that 
are  appealed  to  the  United  States  Courts  of  Appeals.  The  Office  has  also  filed  a  brief 
in  response  to  an  invitation  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  connection  with  a  case  arising 
from  a  State  Supreme  Court  involving  one  of  the  Statutes  FERC  administers.  The 
Office  also  participated  in  United  States  District  Court  suits  involving  subjects  the 
Commission  administers.  The  annual  cost  to  the  Commission  is  approximately 
$2,000,000. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  is  involved  from  time  to  time  in  equal  employment 
opportunity  litigation,  challenges  to  various  procurement  actions,  and  other  general 
litigation.  The  annual  cost  to  the  Commission  for  that  Utigation  is  approximately 
$300,000.  Finally,  the  Commission  sometimes  initiates  enforcement  actions  concern- 
ing regulated  companies  in  the  U.S.  district  courts.  The  annual  cost  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  that  litigation  is  approximately  $100,000. 

Mr.  Myers.  Those  are  licensees,  I  presume,  bringing  action.  Is 
that  correct,  or  is  it  environmental  groups  who  are  unhappy?  What 
type  of  statistics  do  you  have? 

Ms.  MoLER.  The  major  litigation  that  is  pending  right  now  is  liti- 
gation that  has  been  pending  for  a  number  of  years,  challenging 
the  Commission's  Order  Number  636.  It  is  pending  before  the  D.C. 
Circuit.  It  sat  before  another  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  a  couple 
of  years  before  they  transferred  it  to  the  D.C.  Circuit,  and  there  are 
several  dozen  cases  where  we  have  applied  that  order  to  individual 
pipeline  companies  that  are  backed  up  behind  that  case  challenging 
the  rule.  That  is  our  major  chunk  of  litigation,  and  it  has  been  be- 
fore the  court  of  appeals.  We  don't  expect  that  litigation  to  be  re- 
solved until  perhaps  fall  of  1996. 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Welcome  to  you  again. 

Ms.  Moler.  Good  to  see  you. 

COMPETITION 

Mr.  Bevill.  One  statement  I  particularly  like  is  that  you  have 
found  that  the  best  regulation,  in  effect,  is  competition.  Are  you  in 
a  position  to  encourage  competition? 

Ms.  Moler.  Absolutely.  We  have  been  encouraging  competition 
in  the  natural  gas  industry  through  a  series  of  rulemakings,  and 
we  now  have  a  fully  competitive  wellhead  market.  We  now  have 
pipelines  that  are  generally  considered  to  be  monopoly  transporters 
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between  two  points,  but  we  are  trying  to  figure  out  whether  we  can 
loosen  up  our  regulation  of  the  pipelines. 

We  have  determined  that  wholesale  power  generation  is  a  com- 
petitive industry,  and  we  are  no  longer  regulating  the  rates  for  new 
entrants  in  that  business,  so  what  we  are  trying  to  figure  out  is 
where  our  competitive  marketplace  exists  in  the  industries  that  we 
regulate,  and  if  so,  let  that  competition  regulate  it  effectively  and 
where  the  entities  still  exercise  monopoly  power,  which,  of  course, 
would  call  for  us  to  continue  to  regulate. 

Mr.  Bevill.  I  commend  you.  As  the  Chairman  mentioned,  I  no- 
tice that  you  have  reduced  the  amount  of  money  that  you  are  re- 
questing for  every  program  you  have  this  year,  and  we  haven't  had 
many  people  come  in  here  that  have  done  as  thorough  a  job,  appar- 
ently, as  you  have. 

Ms.  MOLER.  Thank  you. 

WORKLOAD 

Mr.  Bevill.  As  far  as  your  rules  and  regulations,  where  do  you 
spend  most  of  your  time?  In  your  jurisdiction,  you  have  got  natural 
gas,  which  seems  to  be  growing  a  great  deal,  doesn't  it? 

Ms.  MOLER.  Hopefully  we  are  encouraging  use  of  natural  gas  in 
new  markets. 

Mr.  Bevill.  It  has  an  environmental  advantage. 

Ms.  MOLER.  Mostly  what  is  happening  is  that  our  cases,  while 
we  are  not  having  as  many  new  cases  come  in,  have  gotten  a  lot 
more  complicated  and  a  lot  more  difficult  to  adjudicate,  and  that 
is  a  change  for  us. 

We  can  no  longer  count  our  productivity  as  a  case  in,  a  case  out 
the  door.  For  example,  one  of  these  restructuring  cases  for  a  natu- 
ral gas  pipeline  is  just  one  workload  item,  but  it  is  a  complex  un- 
dertaking involving  literally  thousands  of  hours  of  staff  time  and 
industry  time. 

Mr.  Bevill.  I  am  curious  to  know  how  current  are  you  with  your 
caseload? 

Ms.  MOLER.  Our  backlog  is  declining  in  virtually  every  one  of  the 
program  areas  under  the  Commission's  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Bevill.  And  what  is  the  average  time  now  that  a  case  pend- 
ing before  you  would  take? 

Ms.  MoLER.  It  is  really  hard  to  come  up  with  an  average.  If  a 
rate  case,  for  example,  goes  through  a  whole  hearing  before  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  and  doesn't  settle — and  we  clearly  encour- 
age settlements — it  can  be  two  or  three  years.  But  the  vast  major- 
ity of  our  electric  cases,  for  example,  that  are  set  for  hearing  do  set- 
tle, and  so  we  don't  have  to  take  that  long. 

We  are  doing  everything  we  can  with  Eill  of  the  sophisticated  ad- 
ministrative dispute  resolution  techniques  and  the  like  to  encour- 
age settlements  wherever  possible,  but  some  contested  on-the- 
record  proceedings  that  go  through  a  hearing  and  ultimately  a 
Commission  decision  can  take  several  years. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Knollenberg. 
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BUDGET  REDUCTION 


Mr.  Knollenberg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Ms.  Moler,  you 
have  been  with  the  group  for  five  years  now? 

Ms.  Moler.  A  httle  more  than — six,  sir. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  What  kind  of  growth  have  you  seen  in  the 
last  five  years?  I  commend  you  on  what  appears  to  have  taken 
place.  Your  fiscal  year  1996  request  has  dropped,  and  I  want  to 
talk  about  that,  but  what  was  it  in  1989? 

Ms.  Moler.  In  fiscal  year  1989  our  authorized  FTE  ceiling  was 
1,658  people.  This  year 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  What  was  the  budget  that  year,  by  the  way? 

Ms.  Moler.  I  don't  think  I  have  that  number. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  I  assume,  again,  adjusted  for  inflation  it  was 
higher? 

Ms.  Moler.  Significantly  higher  adjusted  for  inflation.  We  have 
200  fewer  people  than  we  did  that  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  I  noticed  in  the  last  year,  though,  you  have 
only  cut  10.  I  think  you  said  in  the  last  two  years  you  have  cut 
23  or  something  like  that.  Is  that  right? 

Ms.  Moler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  So  it  can't  be  in  personnel  costs  unless  they 
were  some  very,  very  highly  paid  people.  So  your  savings  must 
have  been  in  some  other  areas.  You  have  already  mentioned  to  the 
Chairman  and  Mr.  Bevill  something  of  a  savings.  But  you  have  this 
$31  million  surplus  hanging  out  there,  too.  And  I  know  in  the  num- 
bers that  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1996,  it  is  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately $15  million.  Are  you  adjusting  for  inflation  and  taking 
half  of  that  $31  million  surplus  and  factoring  it  into  the  budget  re- 
quest? 

Ms.  Moler.  Yes.  We  intend  to  spend  $151  million,  but  our  appro- 
priation request  is  $136  million.  The  savings  come  from  $10  million 
in  lower  salaries  and  benefit  requirements  because  of  fewer  people 
and  because  the  Congress,  of  course,  eliminated  the  1994  general 
pay  raise,  and  we  had  lower  than  anticipated  fiscal  year  1995  pay 
raise.  We  have  also  saved  $8  million  in  program  contracts  by  using 
money  left  over  from  prior  years,  taking  a  real  hard  look  at  our 
prior  year  practices. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Program  contracts,  how  do  you  do  that?  Give 
me  just  an  example. 

Ms.  Moler.  We  contract  with  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab  to  do  en- 
vironmental analysis  for  a  gas  pipeline  certificate.  We  write  them 
a  check.  It  turns  out  we  don't  spend  the  entire  amount  because  we 
may  not  use  as  many  hours  under  the  contract  as  we  anticipated. 
We  would,  and  so  we  now  know  those  hours  and  we  have  a  credit 
account  with  them,  and  we  are  using  the  credit  account  in  this 
coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  You  have  done,  I  believe,  a  fairly  successful 
job  of  downsizing.  You  have  done  it  beyond  personnel;  you  have 
done  it  in  the  other  areas  as  well. 

Ms.  Moler.  We  have  taken  a  much  more  in-depth  look  at  our 
management  of  contracting. 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Let  me  talk  to  you  in  the  time  remaining, 
Madam  Chairman,  about  Jefferson  County.  I  know  you  exhibited  a 
little  concern  about  that. 

Ms.  MOLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Is  this  a  case  where  the  government  may 
have  gone  too  far?  Has  the  Supreme  Court,  a  branch  of  govern- 
ment, gone  too  far?  Has  it  compromised  your  ability  to  function, 
your  ability  to  do  your  work? 

Ms.  MoLER.  Yes,  sir,  it  has. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  What  about  the  future?  I  am  sure  that  is 
what  you  are  looking  at  here.  What  does  it  do  about  the  past? 
Maybe  it  does  all  kinds  of  things. 

Ms.  Moler.  The  effect  of  the  decision  is  that  State  water  quality 
agencies  under  the  Clean  Water  Act  will  now  be  able  to  specify  the 
flows  that  have  to  happen  for  hydro,  water  going  through  a  dam, 
that  have  to  happen  for  hydropower  projects.  Prior  to  the  decision, 
we  had  the  ability  to  look  at  and  balance  all  the  competing  inter- 
ests, but  now  with  that  decision,  State  water  quality  standards 
have  turned  into  the — have  given  the  States  authority  to  specify 
the  water,  the  quantity  of  water  that  has  to  go  through  a  hydro- 
power  project.  So  instead  of  being  a  central  Federal  decision-mak- 
ing process,  we  now  have  State  environmental  agencies  that  are 
regulating  these  dams. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  So  who  is  the  official  referee? 

Ms.  Moler.  We  no  longer  can  referee.  There  is  no  single  referee 
anymore.  That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  So  you  see  some  real  problems  in  that  area? 

Ms.  Moler.  Yes.  We  have  already  had  a  number  of  State  water 
quality  decisions  where  they  are  doing  things  that  otherwise  we 
would  have  disagreed  with  and  not  gone  along  with  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  Do  you  think  Congress  will  eventually  have 
to  legislate? 

Ms.  Moler.  I  think  you  have  two  choices.  You  can  see  a  signifi- 
cant loss  of  hydropower  development  and  hydropower  production 
because  of  the  water  quality  issue  becoming  so  important  on  the 
State  level  or  else  you  can  put  a  referee  back  in  charge. 

Mr.  Knollenberg.  That  concludes  my  questions.  I  thank  you 
very  kindly  for  being  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  yield  back. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you,  Joe. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

MOUNT  HOPE  PUMPED  STORAGE  PROJECT 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  I  have  a  district-related  question  for  you, 
Ms.  Moler.  I  hope  you  don't  mind  me  asking  it.  This  relates  to  the 
Mount  Hope  Pumped  Storage  Project.  As  you  may  know,  this  is  a 
2,000-megawatt  independent  power  project  known  as  the  Mount 
Hope  Pumped  Storage  Project  licensed  by  your  agency,  as  I  under- 
stand, in  1992.  And  under  your  rules,  construction  must  begin  by 
August  of  1996. 
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As  you  may  be  aware,  since  the  project  was  licensed,  the  licensee 
has  been  extremely  active  in  pursuing  the  development  of  the 
project.  It  is  my  understanding  that  Mount  Hope  has  spent  ap- 
proximately $25  million  preparing  for  the  construction  of  the 
project.  Finalizing  this  project  has  required  more  time  than  antici- 
pated, owing  to  the  current  changes  taking  place  in  the  electric  in- 
dustry, which  you  have  alluded  to  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  your 
testimony.  Given  this  set  of  facts,  would  you  oppose  an  extension 
by  Congress  of  the  deadline  to  begin  construction? 

Ms.  MOLER.  No. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  You  would  not.  Could  you  comment  on  the 
whole  issue  of  extensions  and  whether  there  is  a  common  practice? 

Ms.  MOLER.  We  are  limited  under  the  Federal  Power  Act  in  the 
amount  of  time  we  can  give  a  licensee,  allow  a  licensee  to  begin 
construction.  They  have  an  initial  two-year  period.  We  can  extend 
it  once,  so  there  is  a  total  of  four  years.  Mount  Hope,  and  I  voted 
to  issue  the  project's  license,  will  run  up  against 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  We  thank  you  for  that. 

Ms.  MOLER  [continuing].  Will  run  up  against  that  deadline  as 
you  have  said  next  fall.  A  number  of  hydropower  projects  across 
the  country  have  run  into  that. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  About  how  many? 

Ms.  MOLER.  I  don't  have  the  precise  figures  at  my  fingertips. 
Some  of  them  just  give  up.  They  realize  they  cannot  get  a  power 
purchase  agreement  from  the  local  utility  that  will  enable  them  to 
operate  profitably  and  they  quit.  Others  diligently  pursue  these 
things  and  they  still  c£in*t  break  through  on  the  economics  or  else 
they  have  some  problem  with  licensing  by  another  agency,  but 
there  may  be  15  in  play  at  any  given  time.  That  is  a  rough  esti- 
mate. 

Last  year,  at  the  end  of  the  Congress  there  was  a  bill  that  went 
back  and  forth  between  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  extend  several 
of  them.  The  only  time  we  have  objected  to  an  extension  is  when 
there  has  been  a  really  long  period  of  time  and  there  is  basically 
very  little  hope  that  the  project  is  economic. 

We  don't  think  it  makes  sense  to  give  a  developer  an  exclusive 
right  to  a  site  in  perpetuity,  and  so  I  have  objected  to  a  couple  of 
the  extensions  where  they  have  done  it  several  times,  but  by  and 
large,  we  have  not  objected  to  those  who  have  come  to  the  Congress 
for  extensions  for  two  years  or  four  years,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  We  appreciate  your  accommodation.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

electric  power  competition 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair,  you  have  cited  Order  636, 
which  did  a  lot  in  creating  competition  for  the  natural  gas  industry 
and  it  has,  as  you  said,  caused  you  some  problems,  I  guess,  with 
litigation  that  you  didn't  ask  for. 

Ms.  Moler.  We  expected  it. 

Mr.  Myers.  Order  636  kind  of  took  out  the  middleman  there.  A 
person  can  bypass  now  in  Louisiana  and  ship  oil  over  somebod/s 
pipeline  and  pay  a  pipeline  for  it,  but  the  pipeline  never  owns  it; 
isn't  that  really  the  significant  difference? 

Ms.  Moler.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Myers.  How  are  you  going  to  get  that  done  with  the  electric 
industry  in  wheeling?  Aren't  they  resisting  that  right  now?  You  get 
power  from  X  to  Z  and  you  have  to  go  through  Y  to  get  there? 

Ms.  MOLER.  Well,  unlike  the  natural  gas  business,  we  have  just 
a  portion  of  the  electric  business  under  our  jurisdiction,  and  the 
States  will  have  to  decide  whether  they  want  to  allow 

Mr.  Myers.  Intrastate? 

Ms.  MOLER.  No,  it  is  really  end  users,  if  they  will  want  to  allow 
Dow  Chemical  or  Ford  Motor  Company  to  buy  directly.  That  is  up 
to  them,  that  is  called  retail  wheeling.  On  the  wholesale  level,  we 
intend  to  propose  a  rule  that  will  make  it  possible  for  utilities  to 
wheel  through  all  other  utilities  so  that  they  can  shop  around  for 
the  best  power  bargain. 

Mr.  Myers.  Would  that  apply  intrastate — within  a  State — as 
well  as  interstate? 

Ms.  Moler.  It  is  different  under  the  Power  Act  where  we  do 
have  jurisdiction  over  wholesale  sales  within  a  State.  Public  Serv- 
ice of  Indiana  buys  from  Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Com- 
pany, for  example.  We  have  jurisdiction  over  that,  and  if  they 
transport  between  the  two,  we  have  jurisdiction  over  that.  But  we 
are  proposing  a  rule-  that  would  say  to  the  utilities,  "You  open  your 
lines  to  competition,  and  we  will  compensate  you  for  the  invest- 
ments that  are  stranded  as  a  result  of  that  change." 

Mr.  Myers.  You  will  allow  them  to  be  compensated? 

Ms.  Moler.  Yes.  And,  of  course,  the  consumer  will  pick  up  the 
tab  for  this. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  has  helped  some- 
what, hasn't  it?  But  is  there  some  conflict  with  the  old  Federal 
Power  Act,  which  goes  back  40  or  60  years? 

Ms.  Moler.  The  Energy  Policy  Act  gave  us  very  specific  author- 
ity to  direct  one  utility  to  carry  power  or  to  transport  for  another. 
It  is  case-specific.  The  cases  are  lengthy,  they  are  complex,  but  we 
do  them  one  at  a  time,  and  we  are  contemplating  doing  a  much 
broader  approach  rather  than  this  case-specific  adjudication  of  the 
Energy  Policy  Act. 

There  are  some  holes  in  our  authority.  We  don't  have  jurisdiction 
as  a  general  matter  over  the  power  marketing  administrations.  We 
don't  have  jurisdiction  over  the  publicly  owned  power  entities,  the 
smaller  ones,  principally  the  municipally  owned  power  entities, 
though  we  can  force  them  to  wheel,  if  you  will,  under  the  Energy 
Policy  Act. 

Mr.  Myers.  As  I  recall  the  Federal  Power  Act — and  I  haven't 
looked  at  it  for  many,  many  years — it  seemed  to  protect  areas  and 
protect  utilities  being  competitive,  protecting,  what  is  the  word  I 
am  trjdng  to  come  up  with? 

Ms.  Moler.  Franchise  territories. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  I  couldn't  come  up  with  "franchise."  It  seemed 
like  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  would  be  in  conflict  with  that. 

Ms.  Moler.  It  really  isn't. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  apologize,  but  we  have  a  vote  under  way.  If  you  can 
stay  a  little  bit,  Mr.  Fazio  will  be  back.  He  has  some  questions  he 
wants  to  ask,  and  all  of  us  will  have  some  questions  we  will  prob- 
ably put  in  the  record  for  you,  but  thank  you  very  much  for  coming 
today  and  testifying,  and  the  committee  will  stand  in  recess  for 
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about  two  or  three  minutes  until  Mr.  Fazio  gets  back.  Thank  you. 
I  am  sorry  about  the  interruption  here,  but  that  is  our  job. 

Ms.  MOLER.  I  understand. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  guess  we  can  reconvene  the  committee  of  one,  and 
I  gather  we  will  not  have  any  others  coming  by,  so  we  will  recess 
until  10:00  on  Tuesday  when  we  complete  this  line  of  questioning. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  FERC  COMMISSIONERS 

Commissioner,  it  is  good  to  see  you  here.  Could  you  for  the 
record,  and  certainly  for  my  edification,  give  me  the  brief  bios  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Commission?  I  know  each  Commission 
has  its  own  tradition  in  terms  of  presenting  its  budget,  but  I  am 
interested  to  know  the  current  status  of  the  appointments  to 
FERC. 

Ms.  MOLER.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Could  you  do  so  briefly. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Official 
Biograpliy 


VICKY  A.  BAILEY 


Vicky  A.  Bailey  was  nominated  to  be  a  Coxmnlssioner  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  by  President  Clinton  on  May  10,  1993, 
for  a  term  ending  June  30,  1996.  She  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
on  May  20,  1993,  and   sworn  into  office  on  June  6,  1993. 

She  served  previously  as  a  Commissioner  on  the  Indiana  Utility 
Regulatory  Commission  emd  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  euad 
Electricity  Committees  of  the  National  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commissioners. 

She  was  Vice  President  for  Administration  of  the  J.  Bailey  Cos^any, 
Assistant  Admissions  Officer  at  the  Indiana  University  School  of 
Medicine,  and  Promotions  Director  of  the  Owens-Illinois,  Inc.  Glass 
Container  Division. 

Bom  in  Indiomapolis,  Indisma,  she  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  from  the  Krannert  School  of  Management  a^  Purdue  University. 

A  Republican,  she  resides  in  the  metropolitcm  area. 


825  NORTH  CAPtTOL  STREET,  N.E,.  WASHINGTON.  DC.  20426 
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Official 
Biography 


JAMES  JOHN  HOECKER 

James  John  "Jim"  Hoecker  is  a  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission.  He  was  nominated  by  President 
Clinton  and  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1993.  In  1995, 
Commissioner  Hoecker  will  be  seeking  renomination  to  a  full  term  on 
the  Commission. 

As  a  Commissioner,  Mr.  Hoecker  has  worked  in  all  areas  of 
Commission  jurisdiction.  However,  he  has  taken  a  special  interest 
in  "second  generation"  pipeline  restructuring  issues  such  as 
capacity  release,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  competitive 
wholesale  electric  power  market.  Commissioner  Hoecker  has  worked 
with  state  regulatory  agencies  and  state  legislators  as  they 
address  the  local  and  regional  impacts  of  pro-competitive  change  in 
these  regulated  industries. 

Commissioner  Hoecker 's  substantial  experience  includes 
extensive  work  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  In  the 
private  sector,  his  practice  focused  on  gas  production, 
transmission,  and  distribution  issues  as  well  as  on  electric 
utility  matters.  Commissioner  Hoecker  was  Of  Counsel  to  the 
Washington  office  of  Jones,  Day,  Reavis  &  Pogue  (1990-1993)  and  a 
Partner  in  Keck,  Mahin  &  Cate  (1988-1990) .  Upon  his  confirmation 
to  public  office,  Mr.  Hoecker  became  the  first  member  of  the 
Commission  to  have  served  on  its  staff.  He  was  Assistant  General 
Counsel  for  Gas  and  Oil  Litigation,  Assistant  General  Counsel  for 
Rulemaking  and  Legislative  Analysis,  and  a  legal  advisor  to 
Commissioners  Matthew  Holden  and  Georgianna  Sheldon. 

Commissioner  Hoecker  has  published  widely  on  energy  and 
administrative  law  issues,  as  well  as  on  historical  topics.  His 
latest  publication  is  entitled  "The  NEPA  Mandate  and  Federal 
Regulation  of  the  Natural  Gas  Industry,"  13  Energy  Law  Journal  265 
(1992) .  He  is  an  assistant  editor  of  the  forthcoming  Electricity 
Law.  Policv  and  Regulation  in  the  1990s  (ABA)  and  was  Assistant 
Editor,  Natural  Resources  &  Environment  Magazine  (ABA) .  The 
Commissioner  also  chaired  the  Natural  Gas  Rate  and  Accounting 
Regulations  Committee  of  the  Federal  Energy  Bar  Association. 

Commissioner  Hoecker  holds  a  B.A.  from  Northland  College  in 
Ashland,  Wisconsin,  an  M.A.  and  a  Ph.D.  in  History  from  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  and  a  J.D.  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Law  School.  He  has  been  a  Trustee  of  Northland  College  since  1989. 

Commissioner  Hoecker  was  raised  in  Eagle  River,  Wisconsin  and 
has  lived  in  northern  Virginia  since  1979. 
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WILLIAM  L.  MASSEY 


William  L.  Massey  was  nominated  by  President  Clinton  to  be  a 

of  the  Commission,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  May  20,  1993. 

His  term  expires  Jxine  30,  1998. 

Before  joining  the  Commission,  Mr.  Massey  was  a  partner  In  the 
Washington  office  of  Mitchell,  Williams,  Sellg,  Gates  &  Woodyard, 
where  he  represented  electric  utilities  euid  other  clients  In  a 
variety  of  federal  policy  matters.  He  was,  for  exasiple,  heavily 
Involved  In  the  Congressional  debates  that  led  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992.  Mr.  Massey  served  on  the 
Presidential  Transition  Team  for  the  Department  of  Energy  during 
December  1992. 

Mr.  Massey  was  of  counsel  and  then  a  partner  at  Mayer,  Brown  & 
Piatt  from  1989-91.  He  served  as  Chief  Counsel  and  Legislative 
Director  to  Senator  Dale  Buoqpers  (D-Ark.)  from  1981-89,  where  he 
was  Involved  In  numerous  energy,  utility,  environmental  and  other 
legislative  matters.  Before  that,  he  served  for  two  years  as  Law 
Clerk  to  the  Honorable  Richard  S.  Arnold  (now  Chief  Judge)  of  the 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  8th  Circuit. 

Mr.  Massey  taught  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  School  of  Law 
during  1978.  From  1976-78,  he  served  as  Chief  Attorney  and  then 
Executive  Director  for  Central  Arkansas  Legal  Services,  where  he 
was  Involved  In  a  wide  variety  of  matters  on  behalf  of  low  Income 
clients.  Before  that,  he  was  an  associate  with  Youngdahl  & 
Larrlson  In  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

During  1973,  Mr.  Massey  served  as  a  Captain  In  the  U.S.  Army  Field 
Artillery,  stationed  at  Ft.  Sill,  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Massey  received  a  Juris  Doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Arkansas  School  of  Law  In  1973,  and  a  Master  of  Laws  from  the 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center  In  1985. 

He  Is  a  native  of  Malvern,  Arkzmsas  and  now  resides  in  Bethesda, 
Maryland. 
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DOHALD  P.  SANTA,  JR. 


Donald  F.  Santa,  Jr.  was  nominated  by  President  Clinton  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  on  April  29, 
1993.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  on  May  20,  1993. 
Commissioner  Santa's  term  expires  on  June  30,  1997. 

Commissioner  Santa  also  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners  (NARUC)  Committee  on  Gas. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  committee  by  NARUC  President 
Keith  Bissell  on  August  24,  1994. 

Prior  to  his  confirmation.  Commissioner  Santa  was  Coiinsel  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  While  on 
the  committee  staff,  his  primary  area  of  responsibility  was  natural 
gas  policy  issues.  Between  1989  and  1993,  he  staffed  the 
committee's  chairman.  Senator  J.  Bennett  Johnston  of  Louisiana,  in 
connection  with  the  Natural  Gas  Wellhead  Decontrol  Act  of  1989, 
energy  aspects  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990,  amd  the 
natural  gas  provisions  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992. 

Prior  to  joining  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  Commissioner  Santa  was  an  associate  attorney  with  the 
Washington,  D.C.  law  firm  of  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe  t  Curtis, 
P.C.  from  1985  to  1989.  He  also  was  cui  associate  attorney  with  the 
Washington,  D.C.  office  of  the  law  firm  of  Andrews  &  Kurth  from 
1983  to  1985.  At  both  law  firms,  his  practice  involved  primarily 
the  representation  of  clients  on  energy- related  matters. 

Commissioner  Santa  was  bom  and  raised  in  Connecticut.  He  received 
his  J.D.  degree  in  1983  from  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Law 
and  his  A.B.  degree  in  1980  from  D\ike  University. 

Commissioner  Semta,  his  wife  Karen,  and  newborn  daughter  Madelyn 
reside  in  Arlington,  Virginia. 
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Ms.  MoLER.  One  of  my  colleagues  is  here  today,  Don  Santa. 

Mr.  Fazio.  How  do  you  do,  good  to  see  you. 

Are  all  the  positions  filled  at  the  moment? 

Ms.  MOLER.  Yes.  One  commissioner's  term  expires  each  year 
now.  That  was  not  the  case  before.  So  we  have  gotten  that  straight. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  that  a  policy  of  the  administration  or  is  that  legis- 
lation that  requires  it? 

Ms.  MoLER.  It  is  legislation.  It  was  an  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act.  Commissioner  Hoecker's  term 
expires  June  30th  of  this  year,  but  the  Commission  is  full  at  the 
moment,  and  four  Commissioners  were  appointed  two  years  ago, 
and  I  was  reappointed  last  summer. 

CALIFORNIA  PURPA  ENFORCEMENT  ACTION 

Mr.  Fazio.  Great.  I  just  wanted  to  follow  a  line  of  questioning  re- 
lating to  the  Public  IJtility  Commission  ruling  in  California.  Be- 
cause I  think  it  is  of  importance  to  my  State,  I  don't  mind  being 
last.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  very  important  as  a  precedent 
that  would  certainly  impact  on  many  other  States  in  terms  of  con- 
flicts between  laws  that  apply  and  the  regulatory  or  adjudicatory 
role  of  FERC. 

My  understanding  is  that  this  ruling,  in  effect,  made  the  complex 
five-year  process  that  we  in  California  use  with  our  Energy  Com- 
mission and  our  Public  Utilities  Commission  clearly  inadequate 
under  PURPA.  But  because  it  is  an  adjudicatory  issue,  I  don't  real- 
ly want  to  get  into  a  lot  of  the  points  of  view  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  both  sides,  who  I,  of  course,  just  as  you,  must  talk 
to.  So  I  am  going  to  try  to  stick,  if  I  can,  to  process. 

I  don't  want  it  to  sound  too  inquisitory,  but  I  hope  you  will  un- 
derstand why  I  am  interested  in  how  the  process  worked  in  this 
case.  And  so  I  have  some  questions  that  kind  of  walk  through  some 
of  the  issues  that  I  had  brought  to  my  attention  by  both  sides  of 
this  dispute. 

Could  you  briefly  describe  for  me  the  nature  of  your  jurisdiction 
on  this  matter? 

Ms.  MoLER.  Certainly.  As  you  alluded  to,  the  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission  had  undertaken  a  proceeding  under  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978,  affectionately  known  as 
PURPA,  to  determine  what  kinds  of  resources  the  investor-owned 
utilities  in  California  would  have  to  buy  under  PURPA. 

It  has  been  a  protracted  proceeding  in  California.  Parts  of  it  have 
been  going  on  for  seven  years.  In  December  of  1994,  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission  issued  an  order  that  required  the  three 
lOUs— PG&E,  SoCal  Edison,  and  San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric— to 
acquire  certain  resources  under  PURPA. 

Two  of  those  utilities  made  filings  with  us  in  January,  January 
6th  and  20th  or  thereabouts,  challenging  the  Commission's  ulti- 
mate determination.  They  challenged  the  determination  as  saying 
that  the  California  Public  Utilities  Commission  had  required  them 
to  pay  more  than  they  were  required  to  pay  under  PURPA.  They 
also  challenged  the  staleness  of  the  data  relied  upon  by  the  Com- 
mission in  determining  how  many  kilowatts  they  would  have  to 
buy.  They  filed  this  under  Section  210(h)(2)(b)  of  PURPA  that  en- 
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ables  utilities  to  come  to  the  Commission  and  challenge  the  results 
of  State  Commission  determinations. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  that  the  statutory  authority  that  you  have  in  this 
regard? 

Ms.  MOLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Is  that  the  only  one? 

Ms.  MoLER.  Yes.  We  noticed — ^they  were  really  enforcement  peti- 
tions. We  noticed  the  petitions.  Under  that  section  of  PURPA  we 
had  to  act  within  60  days  or  else  the  utilities  were  free  to  go  to 
court,  and  that  is  a  statutory  requirement  in  the  section  I  just  re- 
ferred to.  So  we  were  by  law  on  a  fast  clock  if  we  chose  to  entertain 
this  challenge. 

We  noticed  their  petitions,  a  bunch  of  parties  intervened,  vir- 
tually every  affected  interest  intervened,  as  did  several  Federal 
agencies.  Only  one  of  those  took  a  position,  and  that  was  E.P.A. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Could  I  have,  for  the  record,  a  list  of  the  intervenors? 

Ms.  MOLER.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Commission's  order. 

Mr.  Fazio.  You  were  ready  for  this? 

Ms.  MoLER.  I  was,  yes.  It  lists  all  of  the  interventions  and  the 
positions  they  took. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 
FEDERAL  ENERGY  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 

Before  Comzniss loners:  Elizabeth  Anne  Moler,  Chair; 

Vicky  A.  Bailey,  James  J.  Hoecker, 

William  L.  Massey,  amd  Donald  F.  Semta,  Jr. 

Southern  California  Edison  Caiif>cmy    )   Docket  No.  EL95-16-000 

) 
San  Diego  Gas  &. Electric  Coo?)any  -  .   )  -Docket  No.  ELS 5 -19 -000 

ORDER  ON  PETITIONS  FOR  ENFORCEMENT  ACTION 
PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  210(h)  OF  PURPA 

(Issued  Febrxiary  23,  1995) 

IntrpdVgtiPi; 

On  Jcmuary  6,  1995,  Southern  California  Edison  Con?>emy 
(Edison)  filed  a  petition  for  enforcement  pursuant  to  section 
210(h)  of  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978 
(PURPA),  16  U.S.C.  S  824a-3(h)  (1988).   On  January  18,  1995,  San 
Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Coopeuiy  (Sem  Diego)  filed  a  petition  for 
enforcement  pursuamt  to  section  210(h)  of  PURPA  or,  in  the 
alternative,  for  a  declaratory  order. 

Both  utilities  state  that  the  California  Public  Utilities 
Commission  (California  Commission)  has  ordered  them  to  sign 
long-term,  fixed-priced  contracts  with  cjualifying  facilities 
(QFs)  to  purchase  significemt  amounts  of  unneeded  QF  capacity  at 
prices  far  in  excess  of  their  avoided  costs.  They  argue  that 
this  new  directive  is  in  violation  of  PURPA  and  this  Commission's 
implementing  regulations.  The  California  Commission  responds 
that  the  two  utilities  challenge  only  a  small  part  of  a  conplex 
and  comprehensive  resource  plan   that  is  entirely  within  its 
implementation  role  under  PURPA.  Numerous  interveners  support  or 
challenge  all  or  portions  of  the  challenged  program. 

Vfhile  we  have  grave  concerns  about  the  need  for  this 
capacity  and  the  staleness  of  the  data  relied  upon  by  the 
California  Commission,  we  do  not  reach  a  definitive  conclusion  on 
these  issues  because  we  decide  the  cases  on  other  grounds.  We 
do,  however,  find  that  the  California  program  at  issue  violates 
PURPA  and  our  inplementing  regulations  because  the  California 
Commission  did  n2£.  consider  all  sources  in  reaching  its  avoided 
cost  determinations. 
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Docket  No8.  EL95-16-000  -2- 

and  EL95-19-000 

Edison's  Enforcement  Petition 

Edison  states  that  the  California  Commission  has  ordered 
Edison  to  sign  long-term,  fixed-price  contracts  with  QFs  to 
purchase  686  MW  of  new  capacity  that  will  come  on  line  in  1997- 
1999.   Edison  states  that  these  contracts  will  require  payments 
demonstrcibly  more  expensive  than  alternative  sources  of  power, 
will  require  Edison  to  purchase  capacity  before  it  is  needed,  and 
will  dramatically. -increase,  stranded  rosts. in  .a  soon-to-be- 
restructured  electric  utility  industry. 

Edison  explains  that  these  obligations  are  the  result  of  the 
California  Commission's  Biennial  Resource  Plcua  Update  (BRPU) , 
which,  pursuant  to  section  210(f)  of  PURPA,  implements  this 
Commission's  rules  governing  the  purchase  by  electric  utilities 
of  electricity  from  QFs.   According  to  Edison,  1/  the  BRPU  has 
three  stages.   First,  following  the  latest  projections  of  energy 
and  capacity  needs  of  California  utilities  (Edison,  San  Diego, 
and  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  (PG&E))  made  by  the 
California  Energy  Commission  (CEC) ,  the  utilities  file  a  resource 
plan  identifying  potential  resource  additions.   The  California 
Commission  exeimines  these  plans  and  determines  what  new  resources 
the  utilities  would  add.   Second,  after  the  utilities  have 
supplied  certain  data,  the  California  Commission  determines  the 
utilities'  assumed  costs,  Jcnown  as  "benchmark  prices",  for  these 
resource  additions,  and  determines  which  of  the  additions  could 
be  avoided.   Third,  QFs  are  then  allowed  to  bid  against  the 
utilities'  benchmark  prices  for  the  new  resources.   If  bids 
received  by  the  QFs  are  below  the  utilities'  benchmark  prices  for 
the  new  resources,  the  utilities  are  then  directed  by  the 
California  Commission  to  enter  into  standard  contracts  (called 
"Final  Standard  Offer  4"  or  "FS04"  contracts)  with  the  winning 
bidders  with  respect  to  each  avoided  resource.   The  winning 
bidders  are  paid  the  price  bid  by  the  second  lowest  bidder  with 
respect  to  each  avoided  resource.   (This  procedure  is  referred  to 
as  a  second-price  auction.)   Certain  winning  bidders  receive 
additional  payments  to  reflect  the  assumed  value  to  society  of 
reduced  air  emissions. 

Based  on  the  CEC's  1990  electricity  report,  the  California 
Commission  concluded  in  1992  that  Edison  would  construct  624  MW 
of  new  generation  from  1997  to  1999  as  follows:   two  new 
geothermal  plants,  one  wind  farm,  and  the  repowering  of  an 
existing  steam  plant.   The  California  Commission  also  estimated 


1/   Edison,  San  Diego,  and  the  California  Commission's  factual 
descriptions  of  California's  implementation  of  PURPA  agree 
in  all  major  aspects.   Conclusions,  such  as  whether  the 
implementation  results  in  rates  exceeding  avoided  costs, 
differ. 
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Docket  Nos.  EL95-16-000  -3- 

and  EL95-19-000 

Edison's  costs  for  construction  of  each  of  these  projects,  which 
were  given  the  name  "Identified  Deferrable  Resources"  (IDRs) . 
Edison  states  that  even  though  the  estimated  costs  were  mainy 
times  larger  than  the  capital  costs  of  constructing  new  gas- fired 
turbines,  the  California  Commission  concluded  that  the  IDRs  were 
economic  by  imputing  massive  environmental  compliance  costs  to 
the  alternative,  gas -fired  resources. 

.In -1923, -  pursuant  to. California  .Commission. directive,  Edison 
solicited  bids  for  624  MW  of  new  capacity,  broken  down  into  four 
separate  IDRs,  Only  QFs  were  allowed  to  bid.  The  California 
Commission,  in  in5)lementing  a  California  statute,  required  that 
half  of  the  capacity  for  three  of  the  four  IDRs  be  reserved 
solely  for  renewable  bidders.  The  solicitation  produced  bids 
lower  thaxi  the  IDR  benchmarks . 

Edison  argues  that  the  California  program  is  in  conflict 
with  PURPA  and  the  Commission's  rules  inplementing  PURPA.   Edison 
states  that  a  fundamental  flaw  in  the  solicitation  structure  is 
its  assumption  that  axiy  QF  contract  that  is  priced  below  the 
utility's  assxamed  cost  of  providing  the  same  power  to  itself 
through  the  construction  of  new  resources  (the  benchmark  price) 
is  necessarily  below  avoided  cost.   Edison  states  that  the 
California  Commission  ignores  this  Commission's  regulations, 
which  define  avoided  costs  as  the  costs  of  replacement  energy  the 
utility  could  generate  itself  or  "purchase  from  ajiother  source." 
18  C.F.R.  §  292.101(b)(6)  (1994).   Edison  also  states  that  lower- 
cost  alternatives  were  readily  availaible  for  4.0  cents/kWh  or 
less,  even  though  it  was  required  to  execute  contracts  with  QFs 
at  initial  rates  as  high  as  6.6  cents/kWh. 

Edison  argues  that  this  result  also  is  the  product  of  the 
California  Commission's  intention  to  favor  "renewaOale"  QFs. 
Edison  explains  that  the  California  Commission  segmented  the 
solicitation  into  four  separate  IDRs  (274  MW  repower,  50  MW  wind, 
100  MW  geothermal,  and  200  MW  geothermal) ,  and  that  a  QF  was 
required  to  bid  separately  against  each  IDR.   Compounding  this 
segmentation,  half  of  the  renewaible  IDR  capacity  was  set  aside 
for  bidding  only  by  rene%«able  QFs.   A  related  flaw,  in  Edison's 
opinion,  was  the  mandate  that  winning  bidders  be  paid  an  air 
emissions  adder/subtracter  based  on  the  difference  in  projected 
emissions  between  the  bid-winning  QF  project  and   the  IDR. 

Edison  also  criticizes  the  California  Commission  for  failing 
to  determine  the  utility's  avoided  cost  calculated  at  the  time 
the  power  is  delivered  or  "at  the  time  the  obligation  is 
incurred."   18  C.F.R.  S  292.304 (d) (2) (ii)  (1994).   Edison  claims 
that  the  California  Commission's  avoided  cost  determination  tras 
made  with  stale  data. 
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Finally,  Edison  argues  that  the  California  QF  program  Is 
inconsistent  with  the  California  Commission's  ongoing  proposal  to 
restructure  the  electric  utility  Industry,  whereby  certain  retail 
customers  will  be  aible  to  opt  for  "direct  access",  i.e. .  retail 
wheeling.   Edison  states  that  the  failure  to  address  the  effect 
of  restructuring  on  avoided  costs,  and  the  failure  to  allow  a 
means  to  address  strsmded  costs  in  the  standard  offer  contracts, 
violates  PURPA  and   the  Commission's  implementing  regulations. 

Edison  states  that  it  is  required  under  the  BRPU  to  execute 
contracts  with  the  QFs  by  March  29,  1995.   Edison  requests  that 
the  Commission  act  as  expeditiously  as  possible.   Specifically, 
Edison  asks  that  the  Coirniission  either  relieve  it  of  its 
obligation  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  QFs  by  March  29,  1995 
or,  if  the  Commission  declines  to  teJce  action,  to  issue  a  notice 
of  intent  not  to  act  in  time  to  allow  Edison  to  seek  appropriate 
injunctive  relief  from  a  federal  district  court  before  it  is 
required  to  sign  the  contracts. 

Notice  of  Edison's  filing  was  piiblished  in  the  Federal 
Register,  60  Fed.  Reg.  2959  (1995),  with  comments,  protests  or 
interventions  due  on  or  before  Jemuary  27,  1995. 

Reaponaes  to  Edison's  Petition 

The  California  Commiaaion 

On  January  27,  1995,  the  California  Commission  filed  a 
notice  of  intervention  and  protest  to  Edison's  petition  for 
enforcement.   The  California  Commission  states  that  its  orders 
are  lawful  and  consistent  with  PURPA  and  the  Commission's 
regulations  and  asks  this  Commission  to  deny  Edison's  petition. 
The  California  Commission  states  that  Edison's  petition 
demonstrates : 

A  lack  of  understemding  that  the  [California 
Commission]  orders  concerning  QFs  are  one  element  of  a 
con^lex  and  con^rehensive  resource  plem,  and  that  one 
element  of  the  plem  cannot  be  chcuiged  without  placing 
the  entire  progreun  in  jeopardy. 

A  misundersteuiding  of  the  respective  roles  of  the 
federal  and  state  regulators  in  Implementing  PURPA  and 
resource  pleuming. 

Edison's  failure  to  recognize  that  the  [Calif oniia 
Commission' sj  orders  approve  the  acquisition  of  cost- 
effective  QF  resources  at  prices  considercLbly  below 
Edison's  o%m  costs  of  generating  the  electricity. 
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A  lack  of  recognition  that  the  [California  Connnission] 
has  adopted  avoided  cost  pricing  for  QFs  in  con^lete 
compliance  with  PURPA  and  this  Ccosnission's 
regulations. 

A  mi sunder stemding  of  the  position  of  the  CEC  and  the 
[California  Coomission]  about  the  need  for  additional, 
cost-effective  resources. 

An  inexcusably  late,  last-minute  request  to  stay 
decisions  that  the  [California  Commission]  made  years 
ago,  and  which  QFs  and  others  have  worked  for  years  to 
implement . 

The  California  Commission  states  that  its  determination  of 
avoided  costs  for  sales  of  QF  power  is  just  one  part  of  the  BRPU, 
which  is  a  coirplex  process.   (The  California  Commission's 
description  of  the  BRPU  agrees  in  all  relevant  respects  with 
Edison's  description.)   According  to  the  California  Commission, 
the  BRPU  is  designed  to  consider,  balaince,  and  in^jlement  a  nximber 
of  public  policy  goals.   The  BRPU  considers  customer  need  for 
additional  resources,  the  costs  of  additional  resources, 
environmental  costs  and  benefits,  and  concerns  about  coitpetition. 
The  California  Commission  states  that  Edison's  petition  for 
enforcement  is  an  attack  on  the  entire  process,  in  the  guise  of 
attacking  one  small  element  of  the  process,  the  determination  of 
avoided  cost.   The  California  Commission  states  that  granting  the 
petition  would  force  the  California  Commission  to  revisit  the 
entire  BRPU  process  in  order  to  reconsider  and  rebalance  a  new 
set  of  factors.   Such  action  would  cause  disruption  of  the  state 
regulatory  process. 

The  California  Commission  states  that  PURPA  was  designed  as 
a  cooperative  venture  between  federal  ajnd  state  regulators.   Each 
conducts  certain  functions  designed  to  work  together  toward  a 
common  goal  -  -  the  development  ajid  exploitation  of  a  national 
energy  system  that  is  diverse,  reliable,  conservation-minded,  and 
reasonably  priced.   The  California  Commission  characterizes  the 
Edison  petition  as  om  attack  on  California  resource  planning 
decisions  which  it  argues  are  a  state  function  over  which  this 
Commission  has  no  jurisdiction. 

The  California  Commission  also  argues  that  there  is  no 
conflict  between  the  BRPU  emd  the  Commission's  regulations 
implementing  PURPA.   Specifically,  the  California  Commission 
states  that  its  determination  of  avoided  costs  takes  into  accovmt 
the  factors  listed  by  this  Commission  in  its  regulations.   See  18 
C.F.R.  §  292.304(e)  (1994).   These  factors  include:   QF  daily  and 
seasonable  peak  capacity;  utility  capeibility  to  dispatch;  QF 
reliability;  QF  contract  terms  (such  as  duration) ;  potential 
coordination  between  the  QF  euid  the  utility  to  accommodate 
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utility  scheduled  outages;  the  usefulness  of  the  QF  during 
emergencies;  and  the  value  of  the  QF's  energy  and  capacity.   The 
California  Commission  states  that  it  determines  avoided  costs 
with  these  factors  in  mind. 

Moreover,  the  California  Commission  states  that  Edison  is 
inexcusedsly  late  in  bringing  its  enforcement  petition  to  the 
Commission.   The  California  Commission  explains  that  many  of  the 
directives -that -Edison -now  complains- of  are  .years  old,  and  that 
Edison's  delay  threatens  the  integrity  of  the  regulatory  process. 
By  way  of  example,  the  California  Commission  explains  that  its 
decisions  concerning  environmental  adders  and  the  set -aside  of 
capacity  for  renewables,  to  which  Edison  now  vigorously  objects, 
are  over  three  years  old  ouad  cannot  now  be  equitably  upset.   The 
California  Commission  also  argues  that  Edison's  delay  threatens 
harm  to  the  winning  QFs  and  other  parties  which  have  spent  years 
participating  in  the  BRPU  proceedings. 

National  Indenendent  Energy  Producers 

On  January  27,  1995,  the  National  Independent  Energy 
Producers  (NIEP)  filed  a  motion  to  intervene  amd  protest.  The 
NIEP  argues  that  the  California  Commission  properly  determined 
Edison's  avoided  costs  and  urges  this  Commission  to  deny  Edison's 
petition  for  enforcement.  NIEP  states  that  neither  PURPA  nor  the 
Commission's  regulations  specify  how  states  should  determine 
avoided  costs  for  QF  sales.  NIEP  further  states  that  the 
Commission  traditionally  has  been  respectful  of  the  states' 
implementation  role  under  PURPA  and,  accordingly,  has  been 
reluctant  to  review  or  alter  state  avoided  cost  determinations. 

NIEP  characterizes  Edison's  petition  as  raising  three  main 
argximents  in  support  of  its  claim  that  the  BRPU  process  results 
in  QF  prices  above  Edison's  avoided  costs: 

1.  Edison  disputes  the  California  Commission's 
inclusion  of  environmental  externalities  in  its 
determination  of  avoided  costs,  and  the  California 
Commission's  set  aside  for  categorizing  QF  bids; 

2.  Edison  claims  it  does  not  need  the  power  from  the 
QFs ;  and 

3.  Edison  claims  the  California  Commission  should 
have  taken  into  account  data  on  avoided  cost 
"trends. " 

NIEP  states  that  these  arguments  miss  the  point.   In  NIEP's 
opinion,  Edison  is  not  challenging  California's  overall  program 
for  determining  avoided  costs,  but  rather  is  challenging  specific 
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determinations  as  to  Edison's  purchase  obligations,  which  it 
claims  are  beyond  Commission  review. 

Independent  Energy  Producers  of  New  York.  Inc. 

On  January  27,  1995,  the  Independent  Energy  Producers  of  New 
York,  Inc.  (lEPNY)  filed  a  motion  to  intervene  opposing  Edison's 
petition.   lEPNY  supports  the  comments  filed  by  NIEP. 

Independent  Energy  Producers  _ 

On  January  27,  1995,  the  Independent  Energy  Producers 
Association  (lEP)  filed  a  motion  to  intervene,  emswer  and  protest 
to  Edison's  filing.   lEP  is  a  trade  orgeuiization  composed  of  42 
entities  that  own  or  operate  non-utility  electric  generation 
facilities,  including  seven  members  which  are  winning  bidders  in 
the  California  conpetitive  bid  solicitation  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  proceeding.   lEP  argues  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
Edison  to  justify  its  request  for  this  unprecedented  intrusion 
into  state  decisionmaking  inplementing  PURPA.   lEP  states  that 
where,  as  here,  the  record  shows  that  the  California  Commission 
has  conducted  extensive  proceedings,  made  detailed  findings,  and. 
implemented  a  conpetitive  bidding  process,  Edison  has  failed  to 
satisfy  that  burden. 

PG&E 

On  January  27,  1995,  PG&E  filed  a  motion  to  intervene.   PG&E 
states  that  the  same  orders  challenged  by  Edison  require  PG&E  to 
purchase  long-term  QF  power  to  fill  capacity  needs  identified  by 
the  California  Commission.   PG&E  states  that  it  is  required  by 
the  California  Commission  to  a%fard  approximately  243  MW  of  long- 
term  contracts  to  QFs.   PG&E  maintains  that  it  would  not  enter 
into  these  contracts  but  for  the  California  Commission  orders. 

US  Generating  Company  and  Fellows  Generating  Company.  L.P. 

On  January  27,  1995,  US  Generating  Company  (USGen)  and 
Fellows  Generating  Conpemy,  L.P.  (Fellows)  filed  a  joint  motion 
to  intervene  and  protest.   USGen  is  a  developer  of  QFs  and  other 
non-utility  generating  resources.   Fellows  is  one  of  the  QFs 
developed  by  USGen.   USGen  and  Fellows  state  that  Fellows  was 
awarded  approximately  372  MW  of  "winning  bids"  in  the  Edison 
solicitation  for  QF  electricity.   USGen  and   Fellows  support 
dismissal  of  Edison's  petition  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the 
filing  by  lEP  in  this  proceeding.   USGen  and  Fellows  also  state 
that  Edison  has  renegotiated  the  contracts  representing  over  85% 
of  the  capacity  to  be  provided  by  winning  bidders.   USGen  and 
Fellows  state  that  this  means  that  Edison's  representation  that 
it  will  be  required  to  enter  into  power  purchase  agreements  for 
686  MW  of  capacity  by  March  29,  1995  is  therefore  false.   USGen 
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emd  Fellows  believe  that  the  renegotiated  contracts  resolve  the 
issues  raised  by  Edison  and  obviate  the  stated  need  for 
Commission  action  on  Edison's  petition. 

Electric  Generation  Association 

On  Jeinuary  27,  1995,  the  Electric  Generation  Association 
(EGA)  moved  to  intervene.   EGA  requests  that  the  Commission 
dismiss  Edison'.s.petition.  .^GA. states,  that,  it  is. a  national 
trade  association  representing  independent  power  producers, 
including  owners  of  QFs  and  exeit5)t  wholesale  generators  (EWGs)  . 
EGA  states  that  its  members  include  both  winning  and  losing 
bidders  in  the  Edison  solicitation. 

EGA  states  that  PURPA,  as  supplemented  by  the  Energy  Policy 
Act  of  1992,  expressly  calls  for  integrated  resource  plainning  at 
the  state  level  to  ensure  the  adequate,  reliable  and 
environmentally  sound  supply  of  electricity  to  the  public.  State 
legislatures  and  commissions  consider  a  number  of  factors  in 
planning  a  safe  aind  reliable  electric  power  supply,  including: 
projected  demand,  environmental  in^jacts,  supply  diversity  smd 
reliability.   EGA  states  that  PURPA  also  charges  state 
commissions  to  determine,  as  a  factual  matter,  the  avoided  costs 
of  electric  utilities.   EGA  states  that  states  have  been  greuited 
a  wide  degree  of  latitude  in  making  avoided  cost  determinations 
because  these  determinations  require  consideration  of  traditional 
state  issues  such  as  demand  forecasting,  resource  planning  and 
supply  diversity.   EGA  believes  that  this  Commission  should  not 
second-guess  the  California  Commission's  policy  and  factual 
determinations  that  went  into  its  determination  of  utility 
avoided  costs. 

According  to  EGA,  the  decision  of  the  California  Commission 
to  limit  electric  power  purchases  to  a  particular  type  of  supply 
resource  is  clearly  within  the  state's  authority.   EGA  states 
that  Edison  does  not  allege  that  the  California  Commission  forced 
it  to  purchase  any  supply  resource  at  prices  that  are  higher  than 
prices  for  other  resources  of  the  Scune  type.   According  to  EGA, 
in  the  e±>sence  of  such  an  allegation,  Edison  has  failed  to 
demonstrate  any  inconsistency  with  PURPA' s  requirements. 

Finally,  EGA  states  that  consideration  of  any  industry 
restructuring  proposal  is  inappropriate  at  this  time  because  the 
restiructuring  proposal  occurred  after  the  submission  of  bids  to 
Edison,  and  because  its  impact  is  speculative. 

City  of  Vernon.  California 

On  January  27,  1995,  the  City  of  Vernon,  California 
(Vernon) ,  a  municipal  electric  customer  of  Edison,  filed  a  motion 
to  intervene  in  support  of  Edison's  filing.   Vernon  states  that 
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Edison  pays  sums  for  QF  power  that  are  nwch  larger  tham  the 
avoided  cost  value  to  Edison  of  such  power.   Vernon  urges  the 
Commission  to  relieve  Edison  of  the  excess  cost  burdens  that 
Edison  recites  in  its  petition  in  order  to  allow  Edison  to  become 
more  price  con5)etitive. 

Santfl  Fe  Energy  Respurces.  Inc. 

On  .Jemuary.27,  1995,  Samta  ^e-Energy. Resources ,  Inc.  (Semta 
Fe)  filed  a  motion  to  intervene  in  opposition  to  Edison's 
petition.   Seuita  Fe  states  that  it  is  an  independent  domestic  emd 
international  oil  and  gas  producer.   Samta  Fe  states  that  it  has 
operated  since  1905  in  the  Midway-Sunset  oil  field  in  Sem  Joaquin 
Valley,  which  is  the  largest  producing  oil  field  in  the 
contiguous  48  states,  and  that  Samta  Fe  is  the  largest  producer 
in  the  Midway- Sunset  field.   Semta  Fe  explains  that  it  depends  on 
stesun  to  extract  highly  viscous  oil  from  the  Midway-Sunset  field, 
that  it  is  participating  in  a  project  with  USGen  emd  Fellows,  and 
that  it  has  deferred  all  other  opportunities  to  obtain  om 
inexpensive  emd  reliadale  steeon  supply. 

Semta  Fe  states  that  it  has  relied  on  the  BRPU  process, 
which  it  urges  not  be  disturbed.   Semta  Fe  also  points  out  that 
the  winning  USGen/Fellows  bid  constituted  a  significant  portion 
(374  MW)  of  the  total  capacity  bid  during  the  BRPU  auction,  emd 
did  not  benefit  from  the  environmental  preferences  with  which 
Edison  teJces  issue. 

NARUC 

On  January  27,  1995,  the  National  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commissioners  (NARUC)  filed  a  motion  to  intervene, 
requesting  that  Edison's  petition  be  denied.   NARUC  states  that 
what  Edison  challenges  is  but  one  element  of  the  California 
Commission's  process,  emd  that  this  Commission  should  stay  out  of 
the  process  in  order  to  give  the  California  Commission  the 
flexibility  to  inclement  PURPA  in  light  of  local  needs  and 
conditions.   NARUC  also  argues  that  to  overturn  the  California 
Commission's  determination  of  avoided  costs  would  recpiire  this 
Commission  to  maJce  factual  determinations  which  it  is  ill- 
equipped  to  do,  especially  within  the  eQjbreviated  time  fraune 
requested  by  Edison.   Finally,  NARUC  urges  the  Commission,  as  a 
general  matter,  not  to  initiate  enforcement  actions  which  would 
disrupt  con^lex  state  integrated  resource  plamning  processes. 
NARUC  argues  that  such  a  disruption  would  be  particularly 
unfortunate  in  light  of  the  enactment  of  section  ill  of  the 
Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  which,  it  states,  encourages  states  to 
undertake  flexibly- in^jlemented,  multi- factor  integrated  resource 
plemning. 
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E<jieon  Electric  mgtitvte 


On  January  27,  1995,  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  (EBI) 
moved  to  intervene  in  support  of  the  petition  filed  by  Edison. 
EEI  urges  that  the  California  Commission's  avoided  cost 
determination  violates  PURPA  in  four  respects:   (1)   the 
California  Commission  did  not  allow  non-QFs  to  participate  in  the 
bidding  process;  (2)  state  law  required  a  set -aside  of  capacity 
solely  for. renewable  QFs;..-(3)— state-law.  required,  consideration  of 
"externalities"  not  related  to  the  cost  of  electricity  to  the 
utility;  and  (4)  the  record  fails  to  reflect  einy  reasonably 
current  finding  that  Edison  needs  the  capacity. 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corporation 

On  January  26,  1995,  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corporation 
(Niagara  Mohawk)  filed  a  motion  to  intervene  in  support  of 
Edison's  petition,  for  enforcement. 

National  Coal  Association  and  Western  Fuels  Association 

On  January  27,  1995,  the  National  Coal  Association  and  the 
Western  Fuels  Association,  Inc.  (together.  Fuel  Associations) 
moved  to  intervene  in  support  of  Edison's  petition.   The  Fuel 
Associations  allege  that  Edison's  true  avoided  costs  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  3  cents/kWh,  which,  they  claim,  is  the  rate  at 
which  Edison  could  buy  coal -fired  electricity  from  out-of-state 
electric  utilities.   The  Fuel  Associations  object  to  the  use  of 
phantom  societal  cost  factors  to  inflate  the  cost  of  resources 
that  electric  utilities  must  purchase  and  that  electric  consumers 
ultimately  must  subsidize. 

ggawggt  Engrgy  ggrpgr^tiOT 

On  January  27,  1995,  Seawest  Energy  Corporation  (Seawest) 
filed  a  motion  to  intervene.   Seawest  has  ownership  interests  in 
a  number  of  non-utility  generating  facilities,  including  QFs. 
Affiliates  of  Seawest  were  cunong  the  winning  bidders  in  the 
Edison  solicitation.   Seawest  opposes  Edison's  petition  and 
supports  the  comments  filed  by  lEP. 

Zond  Systems.  Inc. 

On  January  27,  1995,  as  supplemented  on  February  8,  1995, 
2/  Zond  Systems,  Inc.  (Zond)  filed  a  motion  to  intervene.   Zond 


2/   On  February  17,  1995,  Edison  filed  a  motion  to  strike  the 
February  8,  1995  supplemental  comments  of  Zond,  as  well  as 
the  February  8,  1995  supplemental  comments  of  American  Wind 
discussed  infra. 
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states  that  it  and  its  affiliates  are  engaged  in  developing  wind 
farms  throughout  the  United  States  and  aibroad.   In  California, 
the  power  production  of  Zond's  wind-powered  QFs  totals 
approximately  260  MW.   Zond  participated  in  and  won  bids 
totalling  156  MW  in  the  California  Commission-memdated 
solicitation  that  Edison  is  challenging.   Zond  opposes  Edison's 
petition  and  concurs  in  the  comments  filed  by  lEP. 

American  Wind  -Energy -Association - 

On  January  27,  1995,  as  supplemented  on  February  8,  1995, 
the  American  Wind  Energy  Association  (American  Wind)  filed  a 
motion  to  intervene.   Americem  Wind  is  em  organization  con^jrising 
manufacturers,  developers  and  operators  of  wind  energy 
technology.   Americem  Wind  works  to  promote  the  development  of 
wind  energy  as  a  reliable  energy  alternative  throughout  the 
United  States.  American  Wind  opposes  Edison's  petition  and 
concurs  in  the  comments  of  lEP. 

DOE 

On  Jcuiuary  27,  1995,  the  United  States  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  filed  a  notice  of  intervention  without  raising  any 
substantive  issues. 

Southern  California  Gas  Company 

On  January  27,  1995,  Southern  California  Gas  Conpemy 
(SoCalGas)  filed  a  motion  to  intervene  without  raising  any 
substantive  issues. 

Magma  Power  Company 

On  January  27,  1995,  Magma  Power  Company  (Magma)  filed  a 
motion  to  intervene.   Magma  is  engaged  in  the  development  of 
geothertnal  and  other  power  generation  projects.   The  power 
generation  capacity  of  Magma  cind  its  affiliates  exceeds  500  MW  in 
the  United  States,  with  the  vast  majority  of  its  production  in 
California.   All  of  Magma's  production  in  the  United  States  is 
generated  by  QFs.  Magma  states  that  it  successfully  participated 
in  the  California  Commission-mandated  solicitation  emd  won  bids 
to  sell  firm  capacity  and  energy  to  both  Edison  and  San   Diego. 
Magma  opposes  Edison's  petition  emd  concurs  in  and   supports  the 
comments  filed  by  lEP. 

Air  Pyodvctg  ^n^  Chemic?il8,  Inc. 

On  January  16,  1995,  Air  Products  and  Chemicals,  Inc.,  (Air 
Products) ,  one  of  the  winning  bidders  in  the  California  process 
challenged  by  Edison,  filed  a  motion  to  intervene.  On  Jamuary 
27,  1995,  Air  Products  filed  a  protest.   Air  Products  argues  that 
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Edison,  in  its  petition,  seeks  to  have  the  Commission  second- 
guess  the  wisdom  of  the  carefully  considered  resource  plem  that 
underlies  the  California  Commission's  conpetitive  bid  program. 
Air  Products  suggests  that  granting  this  request  would  set  a 
damgerous  precedent,  inviting  numerous  requests  for  the 
Commission  to  micro-meuiage  avoided- cost  proceedings  across  the 
country.   Air  Products  argues  that  such  proceedings  rest  on 
factual  findings  that  this  Commission  should  not  disturb,  and   are 
based  .on  atate..police.  powers- to.  regulate-utility  generation  euid 
resource  plamning. 

Air  Products  argues  that  a  utility's  avoided  costs  should  be 
measured  by  its  costs  of  purchasing  energy  from  other  utilities, 
not  from  QFs.  3J     Air  Products  also  argues  that  there  is  no 
argument  that  the  California  Commission  could  have  set  avoided 
costs  administratively  and   required  Edison  to  pay  QFs  the 
benchmark  prices.   That  the  California  Commission  went  a  step 
further  and  let  QFs  bid  against  the  benchmark  prices  does  not,  in 
Air  Products'  opinion,  mean  that  the  California  Commission  must 
set  the  avoided  cost  rate  at  the  lowest  QF  bid. 


1/   In  support.  Air  Products  cites  the  following  passage  from 
the  preamble  to  the  Commission's  QF  regulations: 

If,  by  purchasing  electric  energy  from  a 
qualifying  facility,  a  utility  can  reduce  its 
energy  costs  or  ceua  avoid  purchasing  energy 
from  another  utility,  the  rate  for  purchase 
from  a  qualifying  facility  is  to  be  based  on 
those  energy  costs  which  the  utility  can 
thereby  avoid.   If  a  qualifying  facility 
offers  energy  of  sufficient  relieibility  and 
with  sufficient  legally  enforceable 
guarantees  of  deliverability  to  permit  the 
purchasing  utility  to  avoid  the  need  to 
construct  a  generating  unit,  to  build  a 
smaller,  less  expensive  plant,  or  to  reduce 

fipt\  pqwgr  pyychgiseg  frotn  jinpthsr  vtilj-tv. 
then  the  rates  for  such  a  purchase  will  be 
based  on  the  avoided  capacity  emd  energy 
costs. 

Small  Power  Production  and  Cogeneration  Facilities; 
Regulations  In^lementing  Section  210  of  the  Public  Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978,  FERC  Stats.  &  Regs.,  Regs. 
Preambles  1977-1981  1  30,128  at  30,865  (1980)  (eir5)ha8is 
added) . 
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Air  Products  also  argues  that  the  segmenting  of  bids  by 
resource  type  is  entirely  consistent  with  this  Commission's 
regulations.   In  support.  Air  Products  cites  section 
292.304(c) (3) (ii) ,  which  gives  the  states  discretion  to  set 
"standard  rates"  that  "differentiate  among  qualifying  facilities 
using  various  technologies  on  the  basis  of  the  supply 
characteristics  of  the  different  technologies."  Air  Products 
also  points  out  that  section  292.304(e)  of  the  Commission's 
regulations  directs -States, -where. practicaJale,  to -take  various 
non-price  factors,  including  the  potential  for  achieving_a 
"reduction  of  fossil  fuel  use,"  into  account  when  calculating 
avoided  costs. 

Pxbpw  ppwer  Corppratigp 

On  Jemuary  27,  1995,  Oxbow  Power  Corporation  (Oxbow)  filed  a 
motion  to  intervene.  Oxbow  opposes  the  petition  for  enforcement. 

ggrvjQg  gygtigms  gftgrgy 

On  February  2,  1995,  Service  Systems  Energy,  Inc.  (Service 
Systems)  filed  an   untimely  motion  to  intervene.   Service  Systems 
states  that  it  was  a  party  to  the  Edison  solicitation,  but  that 
it  was  not  informed  by  Edison  of  the  petition  for  enforcement  in 
a  timely  manner.   Service  Systems  opposes  the  petition  for 
enforcement.   Service  Systems  asks  that  ajiy  hearing  in  this 
proceeding  be  used  as  a  forum  to  address  accusations  that  Edison 
has  violated  certain  federal  axid  state  civil  laws. 

POD 

On  February  8,  1995,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (DOD)  filed  a 
motion  to  intervene  out-of-time.  DOD  states  that  it  maintains 
numerous  military  installations  within  the  State  of  California, 
many  of  which  buy  electricity  from  San  Diego  and  Edison.  DOD's 
annual  electric  bills  are  in  excess  of  $61  million  to  San  Diego 
and  $90  million  to  Edison.  DOD  wishes  to  ensure  that  San  Diego 
and  Edison  not  be  required  to  pay  prospective  bidders  more  thaui 
the  utilities'  avoided  costs. 

Environmental  Groups 

On  February  16,  1995,  the  Center  for  Energy  Efficiency  emd 
ReneweUDle  Technologies  filed,  on  behalf  of  itself  and  various 
listed  environmental  orgamizations  (Environmental  Groups) ,  a 
motion  to  intervene  out-of-time.   In  am  attached  letter. 
Environmental  Groups  express  support  for  the  California  progreun 
and  contend  that  the  petitions  for  PURPA  enforcement  seek  to 
undermine  the  legitimate  resource  plamning  efforts  of  California 
to  quantify  the  environmental  costs  associated  with  electricity 
production. 
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EPA 


On  February  21,  1995,  the  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  filed  a  motion  to  intervene  in  both 
dockets.   EPA  urges  the  Commission  to  reject  the  requests  of 
Edison  emd  San  Diego,   EPA  states  that  it  "believes  that 
environmental  values  are  appropriate  considerations  in  the 
calculation  of  avoided  costs  for  purposes  of  resource  procurement 
by  utilities -and- are  - clearly.a-matter _of  Jtate  discretion."   EPA 
states  that  it  would  be  "inappropriate  for  the  federal  government 
to  interfere  in  what  EPA  views  as  fiindcunentally  a  state  matter." 

San  Diego  states  that  the  California  Commission  has  ordered 
San  Diego  to  sign  long-term,  fixed-priced  contracts  with  QFs  to 
purchase  491  MW  of  new  capacity  that  will  come  on  line  in 
1997-99.   San  Diego  asserts  that  these  new  contracts  will  require 
payments  above  its  avoided  costs  and  will  dramatically  increase 
stranded  costs  in  a  soon- to-be- restructured  electric  utility 
industry.   San  Diego  requests  this  Commission  to  relieve  San 
Diego  amd  its  customers  from  California  Commission  orders  which 
it  asserts  violate  both  PURPA  and  this  Commission'  iit^jlementing 
regulations. 

San  Diego  explains  that  in  April  1992,  the  California 
Commission  adopted  a  resource  plem  specifying  four  resources  for 
San  Diego:   100  MW  of  geothermal  to  come  on  line  in  1997,  100  MW 
of  geothermal  to  come  on  line  in  1998,  and  273  MW  from  the 
repowering  of  a  two-unit  plant.   (The  difference  between  the 
capacity  ordered  to  be  solicited  and  the  capacity  that  resulted 
from  the  solicitation  results  from  the  application  of  the 
California  Commission's  bidding  rules  which  permit  a  10  percent 
oversubscription.)   San  Diego  states  that  it  requested  that  non- 
QFs  be  permitted  to  bid  in  the  solicitation  along  with  QFs,  that 
the  California  Commission  denied  this  request,  that  it  issued  its 
bid  solicitation  in  August  1993,  and  that  it  received  bids 
totaling  some  3900  MW.   San  Diego  states  that,  if  permitted,  it 
could  have  selected  590  MW  worth  of  bids  at  prices  (excluding  air 
emissions  values  and  stated  in  1998  dollars)  of  less  than  3.85 
cents/kWh. 

However,  according  to  San  Diego,  because  of  the  set -aside 
requirement  for  renewable  resources,  and  the  fragmentation  of 
capacity  into  separate  blocks,  Seui  Diego  could  not  singly  tcUce 
the  least -costly  bids  sufficient  to  meet  its  needs.   Under  the 
California  Commission's  procedures,  San  Diego  was  required  to 
accept  the  11th  and  18th  through  the  24th  lowest  bidders. 
According  to  San  Diego,  instead  of  having  to  pay  3.85  cents/kWh 
for  additional  capacity,  it  must  pay  6.499  cents/kWh  for  55  MW  of 
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capacity,  6.1019  cents/kWh  for  another  50  MW  of  capacity,  auid 
3.8472  cents/kWh  for  the  repower  capacity. 

San   Diego  argues  that  the  California  Commission's 
solicitation  procedure  violates  the  avoided- cost  stcmdard 
mandated  by  PURPA  in  at  least  four  respects: 

(1)  by  setting  aside  certain  capacity  for  bidding 
solely  by  Jion- fossil  QFs; 

(2)  by  artificieilly  segmenting  the  bidding  into  five 
separate  capacity  blocks,  thereby  precluding  acceptance 
of  the  least  e^q>ensive  combination  of  QF  bids  that 
would  provide  the  requisite  capacity; 

(3)  by  precluding  any  bidding  by  non-QFs;  aind 

(4)  by  requiring  additional  payments  to  QFs  for 
computed  air- emissions  values. 

San  Diego  also  argues  that  because  the  California  Commission 
proposes  to  restructure  the  electric  utility  industry  in 
California,  such  that  certain  retail  customers  will  be  eUale  to 
opt  for  "direct  access",  i.e. .  retail  wheeling,  it  makes  no  sense 
to  require  utilities  to  commit  to  the  long-term  fixed- cost 
purchase  of  new  generation  resources  they  would  have  needed  under 
the  now- repudiated  regulatory  conpact.   San  Diego  states  that 
where  it  is  not  known  whether  the  new  generation  will  be  needed, 
"avoided  costs"  cannot  be  calculated  in  any  meaningful  manner 
beyond  the  very  near  term. 

Notice  of  San  Diego's  filing  was  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  60  Fed.  Reg.  4909  (1995),  with  comments,  protests  or 
interventions  due  on  or  before  February  8,  1995. 

Responggg  tg  San  Pj-ggo's  Pstitiop 

The  California  Commission 

On  February  8,  1995,  the  California  Commission  filed  a 
notice  of  intervention  and  protest  to  Edison's  petition  for 
enforcement.   The  California  Commission  states  that  San  Diego's 
petition  raises  essentially  identical  issues  as  the  petition 
filed  by  Edison.  The  California  Commission  states  that  San 
Diego's  petition  suffers  from  the  same  maladies  as  does  Edison's 
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petition.  The  California  Commission's  intervention  repeats  the 
arguments  it  made  in  answer  to  Edison's  petition.  1/ 

National  Independent  Energy  Producers 

On  February  8,  1995,  NIEP  filed  a  motion  to  intervene  and 
protest.  The  NIEP  states  that  it  opposes  Seua  Diego's  petition 
for  the  same  reasons  it  opposes  Edison's  petition. 

Independent  Energy  Producers 

On  February  8,  1995,  lEP  filed  a  motion  to  intervene,  ouiswer 
and  protest  to  San  Diego's  filing.   lEP  states  that  Sem  Diego's 
petition  is  substantially  similar  to  Edison's.   lEP  states  that 
it  differs  from  Edison's  petition  in  that  Sem  Diego  does  not 
directly  challenge  the  finding  that  San  Diego  needs  substantial 
new  capacity.   lEP  for  the  most  part  repeats  the  argiunents  it 
made  in  response  to  the  Edison  petition.   lEP  states  that  while 
the  bidding  process  was  not  open  to  non-QF  bidders,  the  benchmark 
prices  estaJalished  by  the  California  Commission  in^lementation 
plan  reflect  "all  cost-effective  potential  generation  additions." 
lEP  states  that  the  bidding  procedure  is  consistent  with  PURPA 
because  it  was  designed  to  provide  the  resources  deemed  necessary 
by  the  CEC  to  supply  state  needs. 

PG&E 

On  February  8,  1995,  PG&E  filed  a  motion  to  intervene 
identical  to  the  one  in  filed  in  response  to  Edison's  petition. 

Edison 

On  February  8,  1995,  Edison  filed  a  motion  to  intervene  in 
support  of  San  Diego's  petition. 


4/   On  February  10,  1995,  San  Diego  filed  a  motion  to  smswer  the 
February  8,  1995  protest  of  the  California  Commission  in 
order  to  respond  to  various  purported  mischaracterizations 
of  San  Diego's  position.   On  February  21,  1995,  the 
California  Commission  filed  a  response  to  San   Diego's 
February  10  filing.   The  California  Commission  states  that 
San  Diego's  position  in  this  case  would  preclude  renewaOsle 
QFs  from  ever  being  able  to  sell  electricity  to  a  utility 
again.  The  California  Commission  states  that  renewcQales 
cost  more  on  a  cents  per  kilowatt  basis  thaxi  do 
cogenerators ,  although  renewables  posses  other  benefits  that 
cogenerators  lack.  The  California  Commission  argues  that  it 
has  properly  inplemented  PURPA  while  preserving  its  ovm 
rights  to  conduct  energy  resource  planning. 
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US  Generating  Company  and  Fellows  Generating  Company.  L.P. 

On  February  8,  1995,  USGen  and  Fellows  filed  a  joint  motion 
to  intervene  and  protest.  USGen  and  Fellows  state  that  Fellows 
was  awarded  approximately  331  MW  o£  "winning  bids*  in  the  Ssui 
Diego  solicitation  for  QF  electricity.   USGen  and  Fellows  support 
dismissal  of  San   Diego's  petition  for  the  same  reasons  set  forth 
in  their  response  to  Edison's  petition. 

Electric  Generation  Association 

On  February  8,  1995,  EGA  moved  to  intervene.   EGA  requests 
that  the  Commission  dismiss  San  Diego's  petition  for  essentially 
the  Seune  reasons  it  requests  that  Edison's  petition  be  dismissed. 

Santa  Fe  Energy  Resources.  Inc. 

On  February  8,  1995,  Santa  Fe  filed  a  motion  to  intervene  in 
opposition  to  San  Diego's  petition.   Santa  Fe  repeats  the 
arcfiiments  it  made  in  opposition  to  Edison's  petition. 

NARUC 

On  February  8,  1995,  NARUC  filed  a  motion  to  intervene, 
requesting  that  San  Diego's  petition  be  denied  for  the  saime 
reasons  it  asks  that  Edison's  petition  be  denied. 

E(?iS(?n  Elggtrig  mgtiWtg 

On  February  8,  1995,  EEI  moved  to  intervene  in  support  of 
the  petition  filed  by  San  Diego  for  the  same  reasons  its  supports 
Edison's  petition. 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corporation 

On  February  8,  1995,  Niagara  Mohawk  filed  a  motion  to 
intervene  in  support  of  San  Diego's  petition  for  enforcement. 

National  Coal  Association  and  Western  Fuels  Association 

On  February  8,  1995,  the  Fuel  Associations  moved  to 
intervene  in  support  of  San  Diego's  petition  stating  that  the 
issues  raised  by  San  Diego  are  the  same  as  those  raised  by  Edison 
and  that  they  support  San  Diego's  petition  for  the  seune  reasons 
they  support  Edison's. 
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Seawest  Energy  Corporation 

On  February  8,  1995,  Seawest  filed  a  motion  to  intervene 
opposing  Sem  Diego's  petition. 

gond  SYStCTs.  Inc. 

On  February  8,  1995,  Zond  and  American  Wind  filed  motions  to 
intervene  and  a- joint- protest  -opposing- Seui_Diego'.s  petition. 

DOE 

On  February  8,  1995,  DOE  filed  a  notice  of  intervention 
without  raising  any  stibstantive  issues. 

Southern  California  Gas  Comoanv 

On  February  8,  1995,  SoCalGas  filed  a  motion  to  intervene 
without  raising  any   substeuitive  issues. 

M»qm»  Power  CoTOflny 

On  February  8,  1995,  Magma  filed  a  motion  to  intervene. 
Magma  opposes  San  Diego's  petition  emd  concurs  in  amd  supports 
the  comments  filed  by  lEP. 

Air  Products  and  Chemicals.  Inc. 

On  February  8,  1995,  as  supplemented  on  February  16,  1995, 
Air  Products  filed  a  motion  to  intervene  and  protest  opposing  San 
Diego's  petition  for  the  same  reasons  it  opposes  Edison's 
petition. 

Tucson  Electric  Power  Company 

On  February  8,  1995,  Tucson  Electric  Power  Company  (Tucson 
Electric)  filed  a  motion  to  intervene. 

POD 

On  February  8,  1995,  DOD  filed  a  motion  to  intervene.   DOD 
states  that  it  maintains  numerous  military  installations  within 
the  State  of  California  many  of  which  buy  electricity  from  Scm 
Diego  and  Edison.   DOD's  annual  electric  bills  are  in  excess  of 
$61  million  to  San  Diego  and  $90  million  to  Edison.   DOD  states 
that  it  is  San  Diego's  second  largest  customer.   DOD  wishes  to 
ensure  that  San  Diego  and  Edison  not  be  recjuired  to  pay 
prospective  bidders  more  than  the  utilities'  avoided  costs. 
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Public  Service  Company  of  New  Mexico 

On  February  8,  1995,  Public  Service  Con5>any  of  New  Mexico 
(PNM)  filed  a  motion  to  intervene.   PNM  states  that  it  sells  100 
MW  of  firm  power  to  San  Diego  under  a  long-term  contract.   PNM 
also  makes  economy  energy  and   other  spot  market  sales  to  the 
electric  utilities  serving  California.   PNM  states  that  it  is 
concerned  with  the  development  of  fair,  even-handed  and  eguiteible 
rules  which  will  permit  -utilities.. to. con^ete- vigorously  in  am 
increasingly  deregulated  marketplace.   PNM  does  not  believe  that 
QFs  should  be  artificially  favored  as  electricity  suppliers. 

Additional  Interventions  in  Support 

The  following  entities,  which  represent  that  they  are 
customers  of  San  Diego,  have  filed  timely  motions  to  intervene  in 
support  of  San  Diego's  petition:   Scripps  Institutions  of 
Medicine  and  Science,  San  Diego  Economic  Development  Corporation, 
Foodmaker,  Inc.,  General  Atomics,  Hughes  Network  Systems,  San 
Diego  County  Hotel -Motel  Association,  the  Southlemd  Corporation, 
the  United  States  Postal  Service,  San  Diego  Ice  Arena,  Quale 
Incorporated,  the  University  of  California,  Sam  Diego,  Rohr 
Industries,  Inc.,  Sweetirater  Union  High  School  District,  San 
Diego  State  University,  Sony  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  of 
America,  Utilities  Consumers'  Action  Network,  and  National  Steel 
and  Shipbuilding  Conqpamy.   In  addition,  on  February  17,  1995,  Sam 
Diego  Unified  Port  District  filed  a  motion  for  late  intervention. 

Members  of  Congress 

On  February  13,  1995,  Congressmen  Briam  Bilbray,  Ron 
Packard,  Ramdy  "Duke"  Cunningham,  amd  Bob  Filner  filed  comments 
in  support  of  Sam  Diego's  petition.   The  Congressmen  state  that 
on  the  eve  of  the  deregulation  of  the  electric  industry, 
utilities  and  their  customers  should  not  be  forced  to  pay 
additional  costs  that  inhibit  the  tramsition  to  a  coii?>etitive 
marketplace.   They  believe  that  the  California  Commission's 
decision  ordering  the  California  utilities  to  purchase  long-term, 
aJ3ove- market -priced  power  seriously  undermines  coii;>etition.   The 
Congressmen  state  that  the  Commission  is  uniquely  positioned  to 
act  quickly  and  decisively  to  enjoin  the  California  Commission's 
proceedings  in  conformamce  with  PURPA. 

On  February  17,  1995,  Congressmam  Duncan  Hvmter  filed 
comments  cjuestioning  the  need  for  the  Commission's  involvement 
"in  a  clearly  state-based  decision"  and  asking  that  the 
Commission  deny  Edison's  amd  San  Diego's  petitions  for 
enforcement. 

On  February  21,  1995,  Congressmam  Charles  Wilson  filed 
comments  in  opposition  to  Edison's  and  Sam  Diego's  petitions. 
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Congressman  Wilson  states  that  " [n] othing  in  PURPA  gives  FERC  the 
power  to  second-guess  states  when  calculating  avoided  costs  or 
states  findings  that  rates  are  at  or  below  avoided  costs."  The 
Congressman  urges  the  Commission  "not  to  issue  a  drastic  chcmge 
in  policy  and  thus  change  in  midstream  policy  upon  which  states, 
industry,  and  the  American  people  have  come  to  rely." 

On  February  21,  1995,  Assemblyman  Byron  Sher  of  the 
California . Legislature. filed. comments. -in. opposition  to  Edison' s 
and  San  Diego's  petitions.   Assemblyman  Sher  states  that  "it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  the  [Commission]  to  second-guess 
California's  actions  in  this  regard  and  preclude  parties  from 
proceeding  with  their  low- cost,  clean  energy  projects." 

Environmental  Groups 

On  February  16,  1995,  Environmental  Groups  filed  a  motion  to 
intervene  out-of-time.   Environmental  Groups  attach  the  same 
letter  in  support  of  the  California  progrcim  as  that  attached  to 
their  motion  to  intervene  in  Docket  No.  EL95-16-000. 

Discussion 

Pursuant  to  Rule  214  of  the  Commission's  Rules  of  Practice 
and  Procedure,  18  C.F.R.  §  385.214  (1994),  the  notices  of 
intervention  filed  by  the  California  Commission  and  DOE  serve  to 
make  them  parties  to  the  proceedings  in  Docket  Nos.  EL95-16-000 
and  EL95-19-000.   Additionally,  the  timely,  unopposed  motions  to 
intervene  summarized  above  serve  to  make  the  entities  which  filed 
the  motions  parties  to  the  proceedings  in  Docket  Nos.  EL95-16-000 
and  EL95-19-000.   Further,  we  find  good  cause  to  grant  all  of  the 
motions  to  intervene  out-of-time  in  the  proceedings  in  Docket 
Nos.  EL95-16-000  and  EL95-19-000,  and  will  consider  all 
supplemental  pleadings,  in  light  of  the  interests  they  raise  and 
in  order  to  complete  all  of  the  argxaments  of  the  parties. 

Prglimin?try  Qlpggrv^tipng 

Before  addressing  the  merits  of  Edison's  and  San  Diego's 
petitions,  we  believe  that  some  preliminary  observations  are  in 
order  to  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  action  we  take 
today. 

When  Congress  enacted  PURPA  in  1978,  there  was  very  little 
non-utility  generation.   In  1978  virtually  all  new  generating 
capacity  was  provided  by  traditional  electric  utilities.   In 
fact,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  Congress  adopted  section  210 
of  PURPA  was  because  electric  utilities  had  refused  to  purchase 
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power  from  non-utility  producers.  5,/   In  contrast  to  1978,  non- 
traditional  producers,  including  QFs,  now  provide  well  in  excess 
of  half  of  all  new  generating  resources,  and  the  Commission  has 
determined  that  there  is  no  longer  any  dominance  in  the  provision 
of  new  generating  capacity.  £/ 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  dreunatic  gro%rt:h  of  the  QF 
industry  was  the  Commission's  policy  decision  in  1980  to  set  the 
maximum  jrate  .permissible  under-PURPA-8ection.210  (b)  .  .i.e. .  a  full 
avoided  cost  rate.  7/  While  such  rates  do  not  result  in  direct 
benefits  to  ratepayers,  fi/  they  nevertheless  are  fully 
consistent  with  PURPA  section  2l0(b)'s  requirement  that  the  rates 
be  just  and  reasonable  to  ratepayers  emd  in  the  public  interest. 
2,/  Nevertheless,  PURPA  does  not  permit  either  the  Commission,  or 
the  States  in  their  iir^jlementation  of  PURPA,  to  require  a 
purchase  rate  that  exceeds  avoided  cost.  10/ 

Since  1980,  the  Commission  has  given  the  States  wide 
latitude  in  iir^lementing  PURPA.  11/  We  have  done  so  partly  in 


£/    SSS.   FERC  V.  Mississippi,  ££.  aJL.,  456  U.S.  742,  750  (1982). 

£/   Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Company,  67  FERC  1  61,183  (1994). 

7/   See  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.  v.  American  Electric 

Power  Service  Corp.,  ££  aL...  461  U.S.  402,  406-07  (1983). 

fi,/   The  Commission  found  that  QFs  paid  full  avoided  cost  rates 

would  nevertheless  benefit  ratepayers  by  decreasing  reliamce 
on  scarce  fossil  fuels  and  resulting  in  the  more  efficient 
use  of  energy. 

2/   461  U.S.  at  413  ("The  Commission  plainly  has  the  authority 
to  adopt  a  full -avoided- cost  rule,  for  PURPA  sets  full 
avoided  cost  as  the  msiximxjm  rate  that  the  Commission  may 
prescribe. ") 

Ifl/   461  U.S.  at  413;  Connecticut  Light  amd  Power  Compamy, 
70  FERC  1  61,102  (1995),  reh'a  pending. 

11/   See,  e.g. .  Americeua  RBF-FUEL  Conpany  of  Henpstead,  47  FERC  1 
61,161  at  61,533  (1989),  where  the  Commission  stated: 

[S] tates  are  allowed  a  wide  degree  of  latitude  in 
estaiblishing  an  implementation  plem  for  section 
210  of  PURPA,  as  long  as  such  plams  are  consistent 
with  our  regulations.   Similarly,  with  regard  to 
review  and  enforcement  of  avoided  cost 
determinations  under  such  inplementation  plans,  we 

(continued. . .) 
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recognition  of  the  importeuit  role  which  Congress  intended  to  give 
the  States  under  PURPA,  12/  as  well  as  to  avoid  unnecessary 
interference  with  state  efforts  to  meucimize  the  development  of 
QFs.   However,  as  noted  above,  the  QF  industry  is  now  a  developed 
industry  and  the  need  for  integration  of  policy  objectives  \inder 
PURPA  cmd  other  federal  electric  regulatory  policies  is 
pronounced.   This  is  particularly  the  case  given  the  fact  that 
the  electric  utility  industry  is  in  the  midst  of  a  transition  to 
a  conpetitive- wholesale  ..power  market,. 3nd_some  States, -including 
California,  are  considering  direct  access  for  retail  customers. 

As  the  electric  utility  industry  becomes  increasingly 
coit5)etitive,  13/  the  need  to  ensure  that  the  States  are  using 
procedures  which  ensure  that  QF  rates  do  not  exceed  avoided  cost 
becomes  more  critical.   This  is  because  QF  rates  that  exceed 
avoided  cost  will,  by  definition,  give  QFs  am  unfair  advantage 
over  other  market  participants  (non-QFs) .  14/  This,  in  turn, 
will  hinder  the  development  of  competitive  markets  and  hurt 
ratepayers,  a  result  clearly  at  odds  with  ensuring  the  just  and 
reasonable  rates  required  by  PURPA  section  210(b). 

We  believe  it  is  incvmibent  upon  regulators.  Federal  and 
State,   to  avoid  the  creation  of  trsmsition  costs  where 
possible.   California's  decision  to  consider  a  major 
restructuring  of  its  retail  electricity  market  significantly 
heightens  our  concern  with  stremded  costs  arising  from  ahave- 


11/ ( . . . continued) 

have  said  that  our  role  is  generally  limited  to 
ensuring  that  the  plans  are  consistent  with 
section  210  of  PURPA.  .  .  . 

See  also  LG&E-Westmoreland  Hopewell,  62  FERC  1  61,098  at 
61,712  (1993). 

12/   £££  FERC  v.  Mississippi,  456  U.S.  at  742  (In  PURPA,  the 
Federal  Government  uses  State  regulatory  machinery  to 
advance  Federal  goals).   See  also  PURPA  section  210(e) 
(requiring  consultation  with  State  regulatory  authorities) 

11/  The  California  Commission  has  recently  initiated  its  Blue 
Book  proceeding  which  is  aimed  at  injecting  much  more 
conpetition  in  its  retail  market. 

11/  Congress  gave  QFs  certain  benefits:  the  right  to 

interconnect,  to  sell  power  to  electric  utilities  at 
avoided  cost  and  to  purchase  back-up  power,  etc.  from 
electric  utilities  at  non-discriminatory  prices. 
However,  Congress  did  not  intend  QFs  to  have  any  rate 
benefit  above  a  market  rate  level. 
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avoided- cost  rates.  We  believe  it  is  inconsistent  with  our 
obligation  under  PURPA  to  ensure  just  and  reasonable  rates,  and 
our  goals  to  encourage  development  of  coir^jetitive  bulk  power 
markets,  to  permit  the  use  of  PURPA  to  create  new  contracts  that 
do  not  reflect  market  conditions  for  new  bulk  power  supplies. 

Finally,  in  acting  today,  we  acknowledge  California's 
ability  under  its  authorities  over  the  electric  utilities  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction,  to -favor- particular  generation  technologies 
over  others.  We  respect  the  fact  that  resource  planning  eind 
resource  decisions  are  the  prerogative  of  state  commissions  and 
that  states  may  wish  to  diversify  their  generation  mix  to  meet 
environmental  goals  in  a  variety  of  ways.   Our  decision  today 
does  not,  for  example,  preclude  the  possibility  that,  in  setting 
an  avoided  cost  rate,  a  state  may  account  for  environmental  costs 
of  all  fuel  sources  included  in  cm  all  source  determination  of 
avoided  cost.   Also,  under  state  authority,  a  state  may  choose  to 
rec[uire  a  utility  to  construct  generation  capacity  of  a  preferred 
technology  or  to  purchase  power  from  the  supplier  of  a  particular 
type  of  resource.   The  recovery  of  costs  of  utility- constructed 
generation  would  be  regulated  by  the  state.   The  rates  for 
wholesale  sales  would  be  regulated  by  this  Commission  on  a  cost- 
of- service  or  market -based  rate  basis,  as  appropriate.   Our 
decision  here  simply  makes  clear  that  the  State  can  pursue  its 
policy  choices  concerning  particular  generation  technologies 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  PURPA  and  our  regulations,  so 
long  as  such  action  does  not  result  in  rates  above  avoided  cost. 
IS/ 


1^/  Section  292.304 (c) (3) (ii)  of  the  Commission's 

regulations  allows  states  in  setting  standard  rates  for 
purchases  to  differentiate  among  various  technologies 
on  the  basis  of  the  supply  characteristics  of  such 
technologies.   However,  the  preceding  subsection 
(section  292.304(c) (3) (i))  requires  that  any  such 
differentiation  by  technologies  "be  consistent  with" 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  which,  as  explained 
above,  does  not  require  any  purchasing  utility  to  pay 
more  than  its  avoided  cost.   Moreover,  the  Commission 
in  its  preamble  discussion  indicated  that  standard 
rates  for  purchases  from  QFs  with  a  design  capacity  of: 
(a)   100  kW  or  less  [292.304  (c)(1)];  or  (b)  more  than 
100  kW  [292. 304(c) (2)]  must  be  set  equal  to  the 
utility's  "avoided  cost  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (a),  (b) 
and  (e) . "   Small  Power  Production  and  Cogeneration 
Facilities;  Regulations  Inplementing  Section  210  of  the 
Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policy  Act  of  1978,  Order  No. 
69,  45  Fed.  Reg.  12214,  12223  (1980). 
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Conrniaaion  Response 

Edison  and  San  Diego  have  asked  this  Commission  to  declare 
that  the  California  Commission  orders  at  issue  are  in  conflict 
with  PURPA  emd  this  Commission's  in^lementing  regulations  because 
the  orders  require  the  utilities  to  purchase  from  QFs  at  rates  in 
excess  of  their  avoided  costs.   Their  reasons  include  the  fact 
that  the  California  solicitations  brought  in  bids  from 
cogeneration. facilities- at  prices,  below  what  was . awarded  for  some 
reneweible  capacity;  that  portions  of  the  solicitations  were  set 
aside  for  renewcQjle  bidders;  that  the  bids  were  segmented  into 
separate  capacity  blocks;  that  bid  prices  are  distorted  by  adders 
or  subtracters  to  reflect  environmental  externalities;  that  the 
final  orders  ignore  updated  need  projections;  that  the 
solicitations  were  not  open  to  non-QF  bidders;  and   that  the 
orders  may  result  in  stranded  costs  in  a  restructured  electric 
utility  industry.   There  is  no  need  to  address  most  of  Edison's 
and  Scui  Diego's  arguments  because  we  find  as  a  threshold  matter 
that  the  California  Commission's  method  of  determining  avoided 
costs  is  inconsistent  with  PURPA  and  our  regulations. 

Vfliile  we  are  reluctant  to  interfere  in  California's 
implementation  of  PURPA  and  our  regulations,  as  we  explained  in 
Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Company.  70  FERC  1  61,102  (1995) 
(CL&P) ,  PURPA  expressly  directed  this  Commission,  and   not  the 
states,  to  prescribe  rules  governing  QF  rates.  16/  PURPA  gave 
the  states  responsibility  for  "inclement [ing] "  the  statute  emd 
the  Commission's  rules.  17/  As  a  result,  a  state  may 
prescribe  a  particular  per  unit  charge  only  if  the  process  it 
uses  to  estciblish  the  per  unit  charge  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Commission's  rules. 


1£/   16  U.S.C.  §§  824a-3(a)- (b)  (1988). 

12/   16  U.S.C.  §  824a-3(f)  (1988);  accord.  FERC  v.  Mississippi, 
456  U.S.  742,  751  (1982);  Independent  Energy  Producers 
Association  v.  California  Piiblic  Utilities  Commission,  36 
F.3d  848,  856  (9th  Cir.  1994);  Cogeneration  Coalition  of 
America,  Inc.,  61  FERC  1  61,252  at  61,925-26  (1992);  Small 
Power  Production  and  Cogeneration  Facilities;  Regulations 
In5>lementing  Section  210  of  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory 
Policies  Act  of  1978,  Order  No.  69,  45  Fed.  Reg.  12,214 
(Feb.  5,  1980),  FERC  Stats.  &  Regs.,  Regulations  Preambles 
1977-1981  1  30,128  at  30,864  (1980),  order  on  reh'a.  Order 
No.  69-A,  45  Fed.  Reg.  33,958  (May  21,  1980),  FERC  Stats.  & 
Regs.,  Regulations  Preambles  1977-1981  1  30,160  (1980), 
aff'd  in  part  and  vacated  in  part.  Americeui  Electric  Power 
Service  Corporation  v.  FERC,  675  F.2d  1226  (D.C.  Cir.  1982), 
rev'd  in  pgirt.  Americsm  Paper  Institute,  Inc.  v.  Americem 
Electric  Power  Service  Corporation,  461  U.S.  402  (1983). 
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Section  210(b)  of  PURPA  explicitly  provides  that  no 
Commission  rule  on  QF  rates  "shall  provide  for  a  rate  which 
exceeds  the  incremental  cost  to  the  electric  utility  of 
alternative  energy."  18/  The  "incremental  cost  of  alternative 
electric  energy"  is  defined  in  section  210(d)  of  PURPA  as  "the 
cost  to  the  electric  utility  of  the  electric  energy  which,  but 
for  the  purchase  from  such  cogenerator  or  small  power  producer, 
such  utility  .would  ..generate  or  .purchase  .from  smother  source." 
12/  The  Supreme  Court  stated  that  PURPA  "sets  full  avoided 
cost  as  the  maximum  rate  that  the  Commission  may  prescribe." 

The  Commission's  regulations,  tracking  the  statutory 
language,  in  turn  expressly  provide  that  QF  rates  must  "be  just 
and  reasonable  to  the  electric  consumer  of  the  electric  utility" 
and  "In]ot  discriminate  against  qualifying  cogeneration  and  small 
power  production  facilities,"  and  that  "(njothing  in  [the 
Commission's  regulations]  requires  any  elettric  utility  to  pay 
more  than  the  avoided  cost  for  purchases . "  21/  The 
Commission's  regulations  define  avoided  costs  as  "the  incremental 
costs  to  an  electric  utility  of  electric  energy  or  capacity  or 
both  which,  but  for  the  purchase  from  the  qualifying  facility  or 
qualifying  facilities,  such  utility  would  generate  itself  or 
purchase  from  another  source."  22/ 

As  pointed  out  by  the  California  Commission,  lEP,  and 
numerous  other  interveners,  the  Commission  gives  great  latitude 
to  state  commissions  as  to  procedures  selected  to  determine 
avoided  costs.  The  Commission  has  not,  and  does  not  intend  in 
the  future,  to  second-guess  state  regulatory  authorities'  actual 


Ifl/  16  U.S.C.  S  824a-3(b)  (1988);  ac£Qrd,  H.R.  Rep.  No. 
1750,  95th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  98  (1978). 

12/   16  U.S.C.  S  824a-3(d)  (1988). 

2Ii/  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.  v.  American  Electric  Power 
Service  Corporation.  461  U.S.  402,  413  (1983);  acCQcd. 
Independent  Energy  Producers  Association  v.  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  36  F.3d  at  850  (citing  to 
section  210(b),  and  stating  that  "rates  may  not  exceed  the 
incremental  cost  to  the  utility  of  purchasing  alternative 
electric  energy"). 

21/   18  C.F.R.  S  292.304(a)  (D- (2)  (1994). 

22/  18  C.F.R.  S  292.101(b)(6)  (1994);  see  also  FERC  Stats.  & 
Regs.,  Regulations  Preambles  1977-1981  at  30,875,  30,877, 
30,878,  30,880. 
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determinations  of  avoided  costs  (i.e. .  whether  the  per  unit 
charges  are  no  higher  than  incremental  costs) .   Rather,  the 
Commission  believes  its  role  is  limited  to  ensuring  the  process 
used  to  calculate  the  per  unit  charge  (i.e. .  in^lementation) 
accords  with  the  statute  and  our  regulations. 

As  noted  above,  under  PURPA  an  avoided  cost  (incremental 
cost)  determination  must  permit  QFs  to  participate  in  a  non- 
discriminatory fashion  ajii,,  at  .the^same  time,  assure  that  the 
purchasing  utility  pays  no  more  than  the  cost  it  otherwise  would 
incur  to  generate  the  capacity  (or  energy)  itself  "or  purchase 
from  another  source"  (the  language  of  section  210  of  PURPA, 
emphasis  added) .   Congress  in  this  language  did  not  in  any  way 
limit  the  sources  to  be  considered.   The  consecjuence  is  that 
regardless  of  whether  the  State  regulatory  authority  determines 
avoided  cost  administratively,  through  competitive  solicitation 
(bidding),  or  some  combination  thereof,  it  must  in  its  process 
reflect  prices  availedDle  from  all  sources  able  to  sell  to  the 
utility  whose  avoided  cost  is  being  determined.   If  the  state  is 
determining  avoided  cost  by  relying  on  a  combination  of  benchmark 
and  bidding  procedures,  as  here,  this  means  that  the  bidding 
cannot  be  limited  to  certain  sellers  (QFs) ;  rather,  it  must  be 
all -source  bidding. 

For  this  reason,  we  find  that  the  California  Commission's 
process  of  determining  avoided  costs  did  not  comply  with  PURPA. 
Under  the  California  Commission's  procedures,  as  explained  aJaove, 
a  benchmark  price  was  determined  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
capacity.   Only  QFs  were  then  permitted  to  bid  against  the 
benchmark.   Such  a  procedure  could  not  properly  determine  avoided 
costs,  21.1   because  it  excluded  potential  sources  of  capacity 
from  which  the  utilities  could  purchase,  in  contravention  of  the 
requirements  of  section  210  of  PURPA  and  our  regulations. 

Because  the  California  Commission's  procedure  was  unlawful 
under  PURPA,  Edison  and  San  Diego  cannot  lawfully  be  compelled  to 
enter  into  contracts  resulting  from  that  procedure.   At  this 
juncture,  there  are  no  executed  contracts.   However,  in  order  to 
avoid  parties  spending  further  time  and  resources  in  pursuing 
contracts  that  would  be  unlawful  under  PURPA,  we  believe  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  California  Commission  to  stay  its 
requirements  directing  Edison  and  San  Diego  to  purchase  pending 
the  outcome  of  further  administrative  procedures  in  accordance 


23/  We  do  not  reach  the  factual  question  of  whether  the  prices 
determined  in  the  California  process,  i.e. .  the  per  unit 
charges,  are  in  fact  higher  than  the  prices  that  would  have 
been  determined  had  the  process  permitted  all  sources,  QF 
and  non-QF,  including  the  utilities  themselves,  to  bid. 
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with  PURPA.   We  also  encourage  the  utilities  omd  QFs  to  reach  a 
settlement  that  would  be  consistent  with  PURPA. 

Finally,  based  on  the  record  before  us  at  this  time,  we  have 
grave  concerns  eibout  the  need  for  this  capacity  euid  the  staleness 
of  the  data  relied  upon  by  the  California  Commission.   Because  we 
are  deciding  these  cases  on  other  grounds,  we  do  not  need  to 
reach  a  definitive  conclusion  on  these  issues. 

Applicflbility  o£  Pecision 

Many  other  states  now  also  use  some  sort  of  bidding 
procedure  to  establish  avoided  cost.   We  do  not  know  whether 
these  states  engage  in  all -source  bidding  procedures,  or  whether 
they,  as  California,  limit  bidding  to  QFs.   However,  we  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest  to  invalidate  the 
QF  contracts  that  have  resulted  from  prior  solicitations  in 
California  or  elsewhere  that  have  not  been  challenged  and  are 
pending.   Consistent  with  our  recent  order  in  CL&P.  we  will  not 
entertain  requests  to  invalidate  preexisting  contracts  in  which 
avoided  costs  were  established  pursuant  to  a  state  bidding 
procedure  that  did  not  allow  all -source  bidding  unless  such  issue 
has  been  raised  and  is  pending  or  is  raised  in  a  timely  appeal  of 
a  state  decision.  We  believe  that  the  appropriate  time  in  which 
to  challenge  a  state -in^josed  rate  for  a  QF  purchase  is  up  to  the 
time  the  purchase  contract  is  signed,  not  years  into  a  contract. 

The  Commission  orders: 

Edison's  and  Sein  Diego's  petitions   for  enforcement  are 
hereby  greuited  to  the  extent  discussed  above. 

By  the  Commission.   Commissioner  Massey  concurred  with  a 

separate  statement  attached. 
(SEAL) 


Lois  D.  Cashell, 
Secretary. 
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MASSEY,  Commissioner,  concurring : 

I  concur  in  today's  order.   My  concurrence  is  driven  by 
essentially  two  factors.   First,  as  competition  emerges,  the  QF 
contracts  at  issue  here  would  increase  the  amount  of  stranded 
costs  ultimately  borne  by  the  utilities'  ratepayers  and/or 
shareholders.   That  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.   Stranded 
cost  is  the  central  issue  in  the  debate  over  the  future  structure 
of  the  electric  industry  and  it  is  time  for  regulators,  federal 
and  state,  to  face  it  squarely  and  boldly.   We  need  to  find  ways 
to  reduce,  not  increase,  the  industry's  potential  stranded  cost 
problems . 

Second,  in  today's  wholesale  market,  QFs  should  compete 
head-on  with  other  power  suppliers.   The  power  supply  industry 
has  become  much  more  competitive  since  the  enactment  of  PURPA. 
PURPA  has  been  a  success  in  this  respect .   The  QF  industry  has 
matured  sufficiently  that  QFs  can  and  should  compete  on  the 
merits  with  other  supply  options.   QFs  can,  for  example,  often 
assist  utilities  to  meet  long-term  environmental  compliance 
requirements,  and  I  believe  the  market  and  state  regulators  can 
recognize  and  integrate  the  value  of  such  assistance  in  the  all- 
source  determination  process. 

Our  order  stands  for  two  principles.   First,  while  avoided 
costs  may  be  determined  administratively,  through  bidding  or  some 
combination  thereof,  the  determination  must  consider  prices 
available  from  all  sources  able  to  sell  to  the  affected  utility. 
Thus,  our  order  does  not  preclude  administrative  determinations 
of  avoided  costs,  so  long  as  all  sources  are  considered. 
I  believe  bidding  may  be  the  best  way  for  states  to  comply  with 
PURPA,  but  it  is  not  the  only  way.   Second,  if  avoided  costs  are 
determined  through  a  combination  of  bidding  and  benchmark 
procedures,  the  bidding  phase  must  be  open  to  all  sources,  not 
just  QFs.   The  parties  addressed  many  other  issues  but,  beyond 
establishing  these  two  principles,  we  do  not  resolve  those  issues 
in  this  order. 

I  want  to  underscore  that  our  decision  today  does  not 
preclude  states  from  considering  environmental  costs  in 
determining  avoided  costs  under  PURPA.   The  order  expressly 
leaves  open  the  possibility  that  states  may  account  for  the 
environmental  costs  of  all  fuel  sources  included  in  an  all-source 
determination.   The  order  also  says  that  states  can  pursue  their 
policy  choices  concerning  particular  generation  technologies 
consistent  with  PURPA  and  our  regulations,  so  long  as  such  action 
does  not  result  in  rates  above  avoided  cost.   Indeed,  a  primary 
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purpose  of  PURPA  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  alternative 
generation,  including  non-fossil  generation,  and  today's  order 
must  be  read  with  that  in  mind. 

The  consideration  of  environmental  costs  and  other  non-price 
factors  under  PURPA  is  consistent  with  a  recent  amendment  to 
PURPA.   In  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  Congress  amended  PURPA 
to  require  states  to  consider  mandating  the  use  of  "integrated 
resource  planning."  1/   The  amendment  of  PURPA  to  include  this 
requirement  supports  construing  PURPA' s  avoided  cost  standard  as 
allowing  consideration  of  the  non-price  factors  essential  to 
integrated  resource  planning. 

The  consideration  of  environmental  costs  and  other  non-price 
factors  under  PURPA  is  also  consistent  with  this  Commission's 
past  statements.   In  proposing  procedures  in  1988  to  allow 
bidding  under  PURPA,  the  Commission  stated: 

Terms  and  conditions  for  electricity 
production  and  delivery  cannot  be  described 
by  a  single  facet  of  the  sale,  such  as  price. 
Rather,  a  variety  of  factors  which  affect  the 
continued  security  and  operational  integrity 
of  the  purchasing  utility's  system,  including 
fuel  diversity  and  reliability,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  selecting  purchases. 
Congress  was  aware  that  many  attributes  need 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
value  of  purchases  from  QFs .  [2/] 

The  Commission  also  stated  then  that  one  permissible  way  to  rank 
bids  under  PURPA  would  be  based  on  price  alone,  but  "there  are 
severe  drawbacks  to  focusing  solely  on  price  because  of  the 
multiple  attributes  of  electricity."  3/      The  Commission  stated: 
"It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  this  rulemaking  proposes  to 
condition  the  use  of  bidding  on  nonprice  factors  being  taken  into 
account  in  the  selection  of  winning  bids."  4/   While  the 
Commission  has  since  terminated  the  1988  rulemaking,  the 
Commission  has  never  disavowed  its  interpretation  of  PURPA  as 
allowing  consideration  of  nonprice  factors,  and  does  not  do  so  in 
today's  order. 


1/    16  U.S.C.  §  2621(d)(7)  (West  Supp.  1994). 

2/  Regulations  Governing  Bidding  Programs,  IV  FERC  Stats,  and 
Regs.  para.  32,455  at  p.  32,034  (1988),  terminated.  64  FERC 
61,364  (1993). 

3/    Id.  at  32,040. 

4/    Id.  at  32,040  n.98. 
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One  shortcoming  I  see  in  today's  order  is  the  lack  of 
guidance  to  the  states  on  how  to  determine  avoided  costs.   We 
tell  California  they  did  it  wrong.   But  we  offer  little  guidance 
on  how  to  do  it  right.   I  support  opening  a  generic  proceeding, 
to  elicit  input  from  all  interested  parties  and  to  explore  fully 
how  PURPA  should  work  in  a  competitive  power  supply  industry. 
One  of  PURPA' s  primary  goals  is  to  encourage  the  development  of 
alternative  fuel  generation  such  as  geothermal,  wind  power  and 
others.   As  long  as  PURPA  is  the  law  of  the  land,  we  owe  it  to 
the  state  regulators,  the  QFs  and  the  utilities  to  provide 
additional  guidance  with  respect  to  how  PURPA' s  goals  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  competitive  era. 

In  hindsight,  the  Commission  should  have  initiated  a  generic 
proceeding  sooner.   If  we  had,  perhaps  we  could  have  avoided  the 
surprise  that  some  will  argue  we  are  imposing  today.  We  should 
flesh  out  a  number  of  issues  by  rulemaking  to  give  the  states 
guidance  on  how  to  implement  PURPA  in  a  lawful  manner.   Providing 
such  guidance  will  help  to  ensure  that  this  Commission  is  not 
regularly  called  upon  to  second-guess  state  decisions  under 
PURPA. 

Finally,  our  order  in  no  way  affects  the  authority  of  states 
to  adopt  and  implement  power  supply  policies  outside  of  PURPA. 
Our  order  today  construes  only  the  requirements  of  PURPA,  and 
does  not  (indeed,  could  not)  purport  to  limit  the  authority  of 
states  beyond  the  context  of  PURPA.   Our  order  says  only  that 
states  cannot  act  under  PURPA  to  require  utilities  to  pay  more 
than  their  avoided  costs. 


William  L.  Massey 


Massey 
Commissioner 
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INTERVENORS  IN  CALIFORNIA  PURPA  ENFORCEMENT  ACnON 

The  following  parties  intervened  in  either  or  both  of  the  PURPA  enforcement 
actions  initiated  in  Docket  No.  EL95-16-000  (Southern  California  Edison  Company)  and 
Docket  No.  EL95-19-000  (San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Company): 

California  Public  Utilities  Commission 

National  Independent  Energy  Producers 

Independent  Energy  Producers  of  New  York,  Inc. 

Independent  Energy  Producers  Association 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

US  Generating  Company  and  Fellows  Generating  Company,  L.P. 

Electric  Generation  Association 

City  of  Vernon,  California 

Santa  Fe  Energy  Resources,  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corporation 

National  Coal  Association  and  Western  Fuels  Association 

Seawest  Energy  Corporation 

Zond  Systems,  Inc. 

American  Wind  Energy  Association 

United  States  Department  of  Energy 

United  States  Department  of  Defense 

United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Southern  California  Gas  Company 

Magma  Power  Company 

Air  Products  and  Chemicals,  Inc. 

Oxbow  Power  Corporation 

Service  Systems  Energy,  Inc. 

Center  for  Energy  Efficiency  and  Renewable  Technologies 

Southern  California  Edison  Company 

Tucson  Electric  Power  Company 

Public  Service  Company  of  New  Mexico 

Scripps  Institutions  of  Medicine  and  Science 

San  Diego  Economic  Development  Corporation 

Foodmaker,  Inc. 

Genera]  Atomics 

Hughes  Network  Systems 

San  Diego  County  Hotel-Motel  Association 

Southland  Corporation 

United  States  Postal  Service 

San  Diego  Ice  Arena 

Qualcomm,  Inc. 

University  of  California,  San  Diego 

Rohr  Industries,  Inc. 

Sweetwater  Union  High  School  District 
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San  Diego  State  University 
Sony  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  of  America 
Utilities  Consumers'  Action  Network 
National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Gsmpany 

The  following  members  of  Congress  filed  comments  in  response  to  the  PURPA 
enforcement  applications:  Brian  Bflbray,  Ron  Packard,  Randy  "Duke"  Cunningham,  Bob 
Filner,  Duncan  Hunter,  and  Charles  Wilson.  In  addition.  Assemblyman  Byron  Sher  of 
the  California  Legislature  filed  comments  in  response  to  the  applications. 

All  interventions  and  conunents  are  reflected  in  the  Commission's  February  23, 
1995  order  in  these  proceedings. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Great.  Did  you  or  any  of  the  other  commissioners 
have  contact  with  any  of  the  petitioners  or  intervenors  or  any  of 
the  other  interested  parties  on  this  matter  before  the  petition  was 
filed? 

Ms.  MOLER.  Yes,  we  had  contact  with  all  sides,  including  in  some 
cases  discussions  in  advance  with  the  utilities,  the  suppliers,  the 
PURPA  QF  folks,  and  the  CPUC  and  its  staff. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Could  you  give  that  kind  of  information  for  the 
record — ^the  scope  of  those  and  the  names  of  the  intervenors  and 
others  for  the  record;  could  you  do  that? 

Ms.  MoLER.  We  would  be  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  am  not  sure  you  would  be  happy  to,  but  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  anyway. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Discussion  With  Parties  to  California  Case 

Time  and  resources  permitting,  Commission  personnel  regularly  meet  with  elec- 
tric industry  participants  to  discuss  matters  that  may  be  filed  with  the  Commission. 
However,  we  do  so  only  when  there  are  no  contested  matters  pending  involving  the 
issues  to  be  discussed  and  the  parties  requesting  the  meeting.  Commission  person- 
nel attempt  to  be  available  to  discuss  controversial  issues  with  parties  on  both  sides 
of  an  issue.  We  do  not  keep  records  of  such  meetings. 

In  this  case.  Commissioners,  their  assistants  and  members  of  the  Commission 
staff  had  discussions  with  one  or  more  of  the  following  parties  and/or  counsel  before 
the  petitions  by  Southern  California  Edison  Company  (Edison)  and  San  Diego  Gas 
&  Electric  Company  (San  Diego)  were  filed:  Edison,  San  Diego,  Cahfomia  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  Independent  Energy  Producers  Association.  The  discussions 
concerned  the  factual  and  legal  issues  surrounding  California's  BPRU,  and  issues 
concerning  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  and  the  Commission's 
implementing  regulations. 

Ms.  MoLER.  Our  regulations  allow  very  free  communication  until 
a  case  is  filed.  I  don't,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  keep  track  of  all  of 
those,  nor  do  our  staff,  nor  do  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Fazio.  I  don't  want  to  make  it  sound  as  if  I  am  being  critical 
of  that.  I  think  there  is  just  some  sort  of  interest  in  knowing  how 
many  different  points  of  view  were  heard  before  you  started.  What 
action  triggers  your  ex  parte  rules? 

Ms.  MOLER.  Our  ex  parte  rules  apply  to  contested  on-the-record 
proceedings,  so  when  a  case  is  filed,  the  communication  is — and 
clearly  this  was  going  to  be  a  contested  case.  That  is  why  they  were 
coming  to  us.  The  ex  parte  rules  under  Part  385  of  our  regulations 
apply  when  the  case  is  filed. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  when  they  are  triggered,  in  effect,  what  sources  of 
information  can  you  consider  to  help  guide  you  to  your  ultimate  de- 
cision? 

Ms.  MOLER.  We  can  consider  on  the  record  written  pleadings, 
and  we  did.  There  is  an  exception  whereby  we  or  the  members  of 
our  staff  are  able  to  communicate  about  procedural  issues.  For  ex- 
ample, some  parties  sought  an  extension  of  time  to  file  comments. 

The  CPUC  had  required  Southern  California  Edison  to  sign  con- 
tracts by  a  certain  date.  The  effect  of  the  extension  would  have 
meant  that  we  could  not  reach  a  decision  prior  to  that  time,  so  we 
called  counsel  for  the  CPUC  to  see  if  they  would  extend  the  signing 
deadline.  That  is  a  perfectly  kosher  exception  under  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  and  our  rules.  They,  by  the  way,  refused  to 
extend  the  deadline. 
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Mr.  Fazio.  Were  there  public  hearings  held? 

Ms.  MOLER.  Because  we  had  a  60-day  clock,  we  did  this  by  a 
paper  hearing  process  adjudication.  As  a  matter  of  law,  we  are  not 
required  to  hold  an  on-the-record  oral  hearing  unless  there  are  con- 
tested issues  of  material  fact. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  there  weren't  opportunities  for  people  to  cross-ex- 
amine parties,  to  engage  in  that  kind  of  an  effort  to  bring  out 
points  of  view  in  that  manner?  It  was  a  paper  submission  concept? 

Ms.  MOLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fazio.  How  did  you  deal  with  those  parties  who  wanted  to 
intervene  in  the  process? 

Ms.  MOLER.  They  all  intervened;  they  are  all  parties. 

Mr.  Fazio.  How  were  their  arguments  for  and  against  the  peti- 
tion incorporated  into  your  decision-making  process? 

Ms.  MOLER.  For  starters,  we  read  them,  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
I  read  all  of  the  major,  personally,  all  of  the  major  pleadings  in  this 
case,  as  did  my  colleagues.  We  were  fully  aware  of  the  significance 
of  the  case. 

It  is  a  very  significant  issue  for  us,  and  we  treated  it  accordingly. 
All  the  pleadings  are  in  the  record.  We  try  to  make  our  orders  and 
decisions  readable  so  we  reproduce  what  they  tell  us  in  very  sum- 
mary form  in  the  actual  order,  otherwise  it  would  be  this  long. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Did  people  have  a  chance  to  comment  on  other's  com- 
ments, or  did  you  just  simply  get  one  piece  of  material,  one  submis- 
sion from  each  intervenor  and  let  it  go  at  that? 

Ms.  MOLER.  Because  of  the  60-day  statutory  time  clock,  we  did 
not  have  time  for  reply  comments.  We  had  comments  from  the  util- 
ities, we  had  comments  in  response  to  that  from  a  large  array  of 
parties.  We  actually  had  some  late-filed  comments. 

One  comment  came  in  at  5:00  on  Tuesday  before  we  were  sched- 
uled to  vote  on  Wednesday.  We  read  that  one,  too. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  in  light  of  this,  what  sort  of  evidentiary  record  did 
you  rely  on  when  you  went  to  reach  your  decision? 

Ms.  MOLER.  Ever3rthing  that  was  filed  with  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Fazio.  All  the  filings.  Do  you  have  a  process  for  rehearing 
under  the  law  that  you  are  governed  by? 

Ms.  MoLER.  In  most  cases  we  do.  However,  this  is  under  Section 
210  of  PURPA  and  is  not  under  the  Federal  Power  Act,  and  Section 
210  does  not  require  us  to  act  on  rehearing  before  the  parties  are 
free  to  go  to  court.  We  have  discretion  to  consider  any  petitions  for 
rehearing,  or  reconsideration  in  our  jargon,  that  may  be  filed,  but 
it  is  not  required  as  a  matter  of  law  under  PURPA. 

Mr.  Fazio.  So  did  you  imply  or  state  at  any  point  that  this  is  the 
final  decision  in  that  regard?  Is  that  something  we  could  deduce? 

Ms.  MOLER.  We  gave  our  opinion  that  the  State  violated  PURPA 
as  a  matter  of  law,  and  we  explained  our  theory,  why  that  was 
true,  and  the  theory  was  that  by  not  considering  all  of  the  sources 
of  power  that  were  available  that  the  State  was  requiring  the  utili- 
ties to  pay  more  than  the  avoided  cost,  which  is  a  term  of  art  under 
PURPA. 

They  were  requiring  them  to  pay  6.5  cents  instead  of  a  signifi- 
cantly lower  number  that  would  have  occurred  had  they  had  bid- 
ding by  all  sources.  We  then  suggested  in  our  order  that  we  hoped 
that  the  California  Public  Utilities  Commission  would  consider  set- 
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tling  the  case,  and  we  have  not,  as  we  have  authority  to  do  under 
PURPA,  gone  to  court  yet  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Fazio.  They  have  a  right  to  sue  in  court? 

Ms.  MOLER.  UtiUties  have  a  right  to  sue  in  court,  yes. 

Mr.  Fazio.  The  PUCs  options  are  what? 

Ms.  MoLER.  We  said  that  this  violates  PURPA,  so  the  PUC  can 
find  some  other  statutory  authority  to  run  an  Integrated  Resource 
Planning  Program.  We  were  adjudicating  the  issue  under  PURPA. 
They  can  do  that.  I  am  sure  that  they  would  have  to  reopen  their 
record  and  so  forth  if  they  were  to  proceed  under  a  different  stat- 
ute. 

The  State  can  allow  the  parties  to  settle,  and  we  have  in  our 
record  the  fact  that  Southern  California  Edison,  for  example,  has 
negotiated  private  settlements  with  a  number  of  the  parties  to  pay 
their  development  costs,  if  you  will.  Obviously,  the  costs  of  those 
private  settlements  would  have  to  be  passed  on  to  someone.  The 
CPUC  could  entertain  those  kinds  of  private  settlements  and  we 
said  so  in  the  order  or  we  could  all  see  each  other  in  district  court. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Does  the  Commission  plan  to  entertain  more  of  these 
kinds  of  petitions? 

Ms.  MOLER.  We  are  statutorily  obligated  to  deal  with  the  busi- 
ness that  comes  in  the  door. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Do  you  expect  a  good  deal  more  since  this  one  may 
be  seen  as  a  precedent-setting  one? 

Ms.  MoLER.  We  already  have  petitions  pending  now  under 
PURPA  dealing  with  other  existing  PURPA  contracts,  QF  con- 
tracts. We  have,  I  believe,  two  pending  today. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Based  on  what  you  have  learned  in  this  process, 
would  you  make  any  recommendations  for  changes  in  PURPA  that 
might  somehow  improve  the  process  and  the  public  interest  that 
you  try  to  protect? 

Ms.  MoLER.  If  I  sit  back  and  look  at  this  case,  the  question  that 
arises  in  this  case  is  the  extent  to  which  alternative  power  sources 
are  viable  in  a  competitive  power  market.  The  other  question  that 
arises  that  is  really  not  under  PURPA,  but  we  believe  it  is  a  matter 
of  State  law,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  State  regulatory  authorities 
are  going  to  be  willing  to  subsidize  the  nontraditional  power 
sources. 

They  can  choose  to  do  that  under  State  law.  We  were  very  care- 
ful to  specify  in  our  order  the  fact  that  we  didn't  wish  to  intrude 
on  their  authority  to  do  that.  They,  however,  cannot  do  it  under 
PURPA.  So  I  think  the  question  that  will  arise  and  presumably  it 
will  come  to  the  Congress,  and  there  are  certainly  people  who  are 
urging  you  already  to  revisit  PURPA  is  whether  PURPA  has  served 
its  usefulness  or  whether  there  should  be  some  sort  of  subsidy  for 
alternative  power  sources. 

That  is  what  this  case  is  really  all  about.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  had  to  deal  with  the  case  after  it  had  gone  on  so  long  in  Califor- 
nia. I  recognize  that.  But  that,  however,  is  when  they  were  legally 
able  to  come  to  the  Commission  under  PURPA. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  as  you  know,  there  are  a  great  deal  of  interpre- 
tations being  made  right  now  based  on  the  decision  and  the  state- 
ments made  around  it.  And  it  seems  that  there  is  probably  more 
uncertainty  that  has  been  caused  at  the  moment  than  people  had 
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hoped  for.  Perhaps  the  ramifications  of  that  are  still  to  be  deter- 
mined by  either  future  decisions  or  perhaps  some  legislation,  as 
you  have  indicated.  But  is  there  an5rthing  that  the  Commission 
could  do  to  bring  some  resolution  to  the  questions  about  your  role? 
And  could  you  help  reduce  that  uncertainty  with  something  that 
perhaps  might  be  seen  as  a  policy  statement  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion? 

Ms.  MOLER.  The  case  is  less  than  two  weeks  old.  It  was  issued 
February  23rd.  I  am  sure  that  lots  of  people  are  still  digesting  its 
significance.  The  ball  is  now  in  the  CPUC's  court.  They  have  to  de- 
cide what  they  are  going  to  do,  and  I  believe  that  as  we  begin  to 
deal  with  the  other  PURPA-related  cases  that  are  before  us,  that 
we  will  begin  to  define  what  we  think  PURPA  means  these  days 
and  begin  to  grapple  with  the  concept  of  PURPA  in  a  competitive 
environment.  That  is  what  is  causing  the  uncertainty. 

Mr.  Fazio.  It  does  seem  that  we  do  need  to  legislate  to  clear  up 
some  of  the  possible  inconsistencies  in  law. 

Ms.  MOLER.  There  were — ^the  pleadings  in  the  case  will  tell  you 
that  the  utilities,  A,  do  not  need  to  buy  the  power,  and,  B,  even 
if  they  were  to  buy  the  power,  the  way  that  California  structured 
the  bidding  process,  they  are  paying  significantly  more  for  the 
power  than  they  would  if  they  bought  it  on  the  open  market  or 
were  able  to  buy  it  from  all  power  sources,  so  there  is  a  major 
consumer  issue  that  is  lurking  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Consumer  versus  environment  versus  the  interests  of 
private  parties  of  all  sorts,  I  guess. 

Ms.  MOLER.  That  is  why  it  is  a  difficult  case. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Well,  I  appreciate  your  helping  me  learn  more  about 
it  and  exploring  some  of  the  ramifications  of  it,  and  I  appreciate 
your  testimony  today.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  MOLER.  Thank  you. 

[Questions  and  answers  for  the  record,  the  biography  of  the  wit- 
ness, and  the  prepared  written  statement  of  the  witness  follow:] 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  RECORD  OF  MARCH  3,  1995  FERC  BUDGET  HEARING 

ROLE  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Myers.  How  is  the  role  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
changing  as  natural  gas  and  electric  power  industries  are  becoming  more  competitive? 

Ms.  Moler.  The  Commission  is  aggressively  pursuing  poUcies  to  make  the  natural 
gas  and  electric  industries  more  competitive.  The  Commission's  role  will  change  as  those 
policies  succeed  and  the  industries  it  regulates  become  more  competitive.  Increasingly, 
the  Commission's  approach  to  regulation  will  be  more  of  an  oversight  and  monitoring 
role.  This  should  limit  the  number  of  litigated  cases,  and  therefore  lower  costs  to  the 
industries  we  regulate.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  filings  before  the  Commission  will 
present  new  and  complex  issues  to  resolve.  For  example,  the  Commission  has  received 
and  dealt  with  a  number  of  filings  for  market-based  natural  gas  storage  rates.  The 
Commission  is  in  the  process  of  developing  criteria  that  it  will  apply  to  all  market-based 
pricing  filings. 

Mr.  Myers.  As  competition  in  energy  markets  matures,  will  the  FERC  have  to 
redefine  its  fundamental  mission? 

Ms.  Moler.  Although  competition  is  maturing  in  certain  markets,  FERC's 
fundamental  role  to  protect  the  public  from  abuse  of  market  power  remains  an 
important  one  in  other  areas.  Certain  industry  segments,  such  as  gas  production  or 
electric  generation,  are  competitive.  However,  other  sectors  of  the  same  industries,  such 
as  natural  gas  transportation  and  electric  transmission,  retain  substantial  aspects  of 
monopoly  power.  The  public  needs  regulatory  protection  to  guard  against  abuses  of 
market  power  in  these  sectors.   In  addition,  the  Commission  has  a  continuing 
environmental  obligation  in  both  the  natural  gas  pipeline  certification  and  hydropower 
licensing  areas. 

Mr.  Myers.  Will  the  FERC  become  obsolete  in  the  foreseeable  future? 

Ms.  Moler.  The  Commission's  goal  is  to  find  ways  to  regulate  electric  utilities  and 
natural  gas  and  oil  pipelines  effectively  in  order  to  protect  ratepayers  while  working  with, 
rather  than  against,  competitive  commodity  markets.  Thus,  the  FERC  will  not  become 
obsolete,  and  will  have  a  continuing  role  to  play  now  and  into  the  foreseeable  future. 

DEREGULATION  IMPACT  ON  FUTURE  BUDGET  REQUESTS 

Mr.  Myers.  Do  you  expect  your  budget  requests  to  decline  in  the  futm-e  as  the 
need  for  hands-on  regulation  is  reduced? 

Ms.  Moler.  FY  1996  was  a  unique  year  for  the  Conunission.  We  took  a  hard 
look  at  the  real  cost  of  operations  and  cut  our  administrative  costs  where  we  could  and, 
as  a  result,  identified  total  FY  19%  funding  requirements  that  are  9  percent  lower  than 
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our  FY  1995  appropriation.  Further,  we  applied  $1S  milljon  of  unobligated  balances  to 
reduce  our  request  for  new  funding  by  a  total  of  $30  million  from  FY  1995. 

While  we  do  not  foresee  such  large  decreases  in  the  future,  we  will  attempt  to 
bold  costs  down  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  without  jeopardizing  the  Conunission's 
missions  and  goals,  allowing  only  minimal  adjustments  for  pay  raises  and  other  fixed  cost 
increases.  We  will  also  continue  to  streamline  regulatory  and  administrative  processes 
with  an  eye  toward  further  staffing  reductions,  reflecting  our  commitment  to  the 
Administration's  initiative  to  decrease  the  size  of  the  Federal  workforce. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  many  changes  are  rapidly  taking  place  in  the  electric 
power  industry  which  may  influence  the  staffing  and  funding  requirements  of  the 
Commission  in  the  next  few  years.  Since  we  are  still  in  the  first  stages  of  restructiuing 
the  electric  industry,  we  cannot  identify  the  impact  of  these  changes  at  this  time. 

HEADQUARTERS  RELOCATION 

Mr.  Myers.  Congress  appropriated  $15.8  million  in  1992  to  pay  for  relocation  of 
the  Conmiission's  headquarters  to  a  new  building.  When  do  you  plan  to  begin  moving? 

Ms.  Moler.  We  currently  plan  to  begin  moving  the  first  weekend  in  October  1995. 
We  will  move  approximately  150  people  each  week.  The  final  move  is  expected  mid- 
December  1995. 

Mr.  Myers.  Are  you  requesting  aiqr  additional  funds  for  your  move  as  part  of  the 
FY  1996  request  or  in  future  years? 

Ms.  Moler.  No  additional  funds  were  requested  for  the  headquarters  relocation  in 
FY  1996,  nor  will  any  funds  for  this  purpose  be  requested  in  futtire  years. 

CARRYOVER  BALANCES 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Subcommittee  understands  that  the  Commission  expects  to  have 
a  carryover  balance  of  approximately  $31  milUon  at  the  end  of  FY  1995.  What  is  the 
explanation  for  this  large  carryover? 

Ms.  Moler.  Discermble  growth  in  carryover  (other  than  consolidation  funds) 
occurred  in  FY  1994  and  is  projected  for  FY  1995  due  to  lower  payroll  costs  and  some 
administrative  support  savings.  Prior  to  FY  1994,  unobligated  authority  was  not  a 
significant  percentage  of  our  budget  and  was  considered  to  be  both  reasonable  and 
manageable  within  the  scope  of  the  total  funding  requirements  for  the  CommissioiL 

We  budgeted  for  pay  raises  for  both  FY  1994  and  FY  1995,  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  and  this  money  was  appropriated.  Savings  in  salary  costs  resulted  from  the 
cancellation  of  the  1994  general  pay  raise  and  reduction  of  the  FY  1995  pay  raise.  At 
the  same  time,  we  were  negotiating  reduced  FTE  ceilings  with  OMB  and  DOE;  as  a 
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result,  we  imposed  a  hiring  freeze  which  prevented  oxir  programs  from  hiring  to  ceiling. 
In  line  with  the  Administration's  goal  to  reduce  Federal  employment  levels,  we  continue 
to  take  a  conservative  approach  to  overall  staffing  levels.  TTiese  factors,  in  large  part, 
contributed  to  identifying  a  potential  $10  million  "savings"  —  although  not  yet  fully 
realized  —  in  operating  requirements  for  FY  1995. 

Additional  savings  have  been  realized  in  the  area  of  automation  and  can  be 
attributed  to  delays  both  in  developing  the  Commission's  automation  goals  and  in 
identifying  hardware  requirements  to  accomplish  those  goals.   Speedy  technological 
advances  in  the  ADP  and  coimectivity  arenas  precipitated  several  updates  to  the 
Commission's  automation  plan  before  we  could  even  begin  to  purchase  equipment. 
These  same  rapid  advances  and  market  demand  resulted  in  price  reductions  for 
equipment,  thus  increasing  the  Commission's  unobligated  balances. 

Mr.  Myers.  How  does  the  Commission  plan  to  reduce  the  size  of  its  carryover 
balances  in  the  future? 

Ms.  Moler.  When  we  formulated  the  FY  1996  budget,  we  proposed  applying  $15 
million  of  the  unobligated  balance  to  lower  our  budget  request  because  that  was  all  we 
could  be  certain  of  at  the  time.  We  felt  it  was  prudent  to  wait  until  savings  from  the 
balance  of  FY  1994  and  from  FY  1995  were  actually  realized  before  committing  them, 
which  we  plan  to  do  over  the  next  2  years  by  reducing  our  request  for  new  funding. 
However,  an  option  for  accelerating  the  plan  would  be  to  apply  the  full  balance  in 
FY  1997,  thereby  eliminating  all  unobligated  funds  by  the  end  of  FY  1997. 

CASELOAD  MANAGEMENT  AND  STREAMLINING 

Mr.  Myers.  What  steps  has  the  Commission  taken  to  improve  the  management  of 
its  caseload? 

Ms.  Moler.  Primarily,  enhanced  technology  and  use  of  alternative  dispute 
resolution  (ADR)  methods.  Our  automation  goal  is  to  give  staff  the  hardware,  software, 
and  electronic  access  to  the  information  they  need  to  meet  the  complex,  time-sensitive 
processing  requirements  of  market-based  regulation.  Oiu-  agency-wide  local  area  network 
(LAN)  allows  staff  better  and  faster  retrieval  of  information  regarding  the  status  of  cases 
pending  before  the  Commission  by  speeding  up  communications,  thus  avoiding  delays 
and  other  problems  which  affect  case  processing. 

The  Commission  uses  ADR  techniques  which  have  proven  to  be  a  valuable 
alternative  to  protracted  and  expensive  litigation;  we  routinely  review  our  caseload  for 
ADR  opportunities.   Further,  we  welcomed  the  passage  of  P.L.  101-552,  the 
Administrative  Dispute  Resolution  Act,  as  a  useful  supplement  to  our  own  various 
dispute  resolution  procedures.   We  hope  to  issue  a  finsil  rule  this  spring  for  integrating 
ADR  techniques  into  the  Commission's  other  dispute  resolution  procedures. 
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We  have  also  reduced  the  time  it  takes  to  process  applications  through  outreach 
programs,  training  sessions,  revised  filing  and  information  requirements,  and  availability 
of  third-party  contracting  options. 

Mr.  Myers.  How  have  you  streamlined  your  regulatory  procedures  to  relieve  the 
burden  of  regulation  on  jurisdictional  industries? 

Ms.  Moler.   I  have  four  examples  that  have  taken  place  in  just  the  past  3  months. 
Three  have  to  do  with  natural  gas  and  one  with  electric  power  regulation.  They  are 
specific  examples  of  our  continuing  effort  to  streamline  our  regulations  and  reduce  the 
regulatory  burden  we  impose. 

RM  9S-S,  Release  of  Firm  Capacity  on  Interstate  Natwal  Gas  Pipelines,  is  a 
proposed  rule  which  we  issued  on  January  12,  1995.  This  involves  a  requirement  for 
pipelines  to  make  postings  to  an  electronic  bulletin  board  if  they  have  uimeeded  capacity; 
we  are  proposing  to  reduce  this  requirement  by  SO  percent. 

RM  95-4,  Proposed  Revisions  to  the  Uniform  System  of  Accounts,  Forms, 
Statements  and  Reporting  Requirements  for  Natural  Gas  Companies,  was  issued  in 
December  1994.  In  this  rule,  we  are  proposing  to  revise  and  delete  portions  of  the 
Uniform  System  of  Accounts  to  reflect  different  accounting  treatment  for  unbundled 
natural  gas  transportation  services. 

RM  95-3,  Filing  and  Reporting  for  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Company  Rate 
Schedules  and  Tariffi,  was  also  issued  in  December  1994.  The  objective  of  this  rule  is  to 
update  the  filing  and  reporting  requirements  to  reflect  restructured  services,  streamline 
the  processing  of  rate  cases,  and  remove  outdated  regulations. 

Finally,  in  the  electric  area,  we  issued  a  final  rule  on  January  13,  1995.  RM  92-12, 
Streamlining  of  Regulations  Pertaining  to  Parts  11  and  III  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  and 
the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978,  revised  and  clarified  procedures  and 
technical  rules  for  qualifying  facilities  based  on  our  experience  with  this  program.  We 
adopted  a  standardized  application  form  which  eliminated  duplication  and  we  cross- 
referenced  it  to  our  regulations,  and  we  simplified  procedures  under  Part  204  of  the  FPA 
regarding  the  issuance  of  securities  in  certain  circimistances. 

Mr.  Myers.  In  which  areas  is  your  workload  increasing  and  where  is  it  decreasing? 

Ms.  Moler.  As  the  chzirt  on  page  12  of  our  budget  request  shows,  the  workload 
niunbers  in  the  natural  gas  program  are  expected  to  decline  significantly.  This  is  due  to 
the  elimination  of  about  6,700  filings  for  pipeline  transportation  transactions. 

Total  workload  in  the  hydropower  program  shows  a  slight  increase  in  FY  1996, 
although  we  estimate  that  the  workload  pending  at  the  end  of  FY  1996  will  remain 
stable.  Of  significant  importance  in  the  hydropower  program  is  that  by  the  end  of  1996, 
we  expect  to  have  completed  all  the  157  relicensing  cases  whose  licenses  expired  at  the 
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end  of  1993.  This  is  no  small  accomplishment  given  the  fact  that  they  were  all  filed  at 
the  same  time  and  all  needed  some  kind  of  environmental  review. 

Workload  in  the  electric  power  program,  while  relatively  stable,  remains  at  a  high 
level  compared  to  the  levels  of  just  a  few  years  ago. 

I  must  point  out  that,  while  the  above  paragraphs  provide  an  accurate  recap  of 
quantifiable  —  or  what  we  call  traditional  —  workload,  the  nature  of  the  Commission's 
work  is  shifting  toward  undocketed  procedures  such  as  outreach,  monitoring  efforts,  and 
development  of  new  policies  for  the  competitive  era.  Complexity  has  also  been  added  to 
some  aspects  of  the  traditional  workload.  For  example,  we  expect  to  receive  more  filings 
involving  issues  deferred  in  restructuring  proceedings.  These  cases  will  be  difficuh  to 
resolve  and  more  time-consuming  because  of  the  new  issues  presented  and  lack  of 
precedent  available  on  which  to  base  decisions. 

THIRD-PARTY  CONTRACTING 

Mr.  Myers.  To  what  extent  have  applicants  for  hydropower  licenses  and  natural 
gas  pipeline  construction  certificates  taken  advantage  of  the  Commission's  third-party 
contracting  program,  which  permits  payments  to  contractors  to  prepare  the  required 
environmental  review  documents? 

Ms.  Moler.  In  the  Commission's  hydroelectric  program,  five  developers  have 
elected  to  use  third-party  contracting  for  the  Commission's  environmental  document. 
Four  of  these  cases  involve  proposed  pum|)ed  storage  projects,  and  are  listed  below: 

Lorella  Project  (Oregon) 
Boulder  Valley  Project  (California) 
Blue  Diamond  Project  (Nevada) 
Sheep  Mountain  Project  (Nevada) 

Draft  environmental  impact  statements  (EIS)  are  being  prepared  for  Boulder 
Valley,  Blue  Diamond,  and  Sheep  Mountain.  The  Lorella  project  encountered  financial 
difficulties  that  resulted  in  termination  of  the  third-party  contract  before  an  EIS  was 
completed.  The  required  environmental  document  will  now  be  prepared  by  the 
Commission  staff  or  the  Commission's  contractor. 

Also,  in  the  context  of  a  license  amendment  proceeding,  the  Commission  staff  has 
completed  a  draft  environmental  assessment  using  third-party  contracting  for  transmission 
line  construction  associated  with  the  Belleville  Project  in  West  Virginia  and  Ohio. 

At  this  time,  we  know  of  five  other  prospective  developers  of  new  hydroelectric 
projects  or  licensees  for  existing  projects  who  are  considering  using  third  party 
contracting. 
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In  the  natural  gas  pipeline  area,  two  applicants,  Mojave  Pipeline  Company  and 
Tuscarora  Gas  Transmission  Company,  have  participated  in  the  third-party  contractor 
progriim.  In  addition,  third  party  contracting  plans  are  under  discussion  for  two  other 
natural  gas  projects:  Sunshine  Interstate  Gas  Transmission's  pipeline  project  through 
Alabama,  Florida,  and  Mississippi,  and  EcoElectrica's  liquefied  natural  gas-fired 
cogeneration  project  in  Puerto  Rico. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  DISPUTE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  Myers.   What  steps  has  FERC  taken  to  establish  administrative  dispute 
resolution  procedures  under  the  1990  Administrative  Dispute  Resolution  Act?  Is 
progress  being  made  in  the  utilization  of  ADR  as  an  alternative  to  protracted  and 
expensive  Utigation? 

Ms.  Moler.  The  imderlying  purpose  of  the  1990  Administrative  Dispute 
Resolution  Act  (ADR  Act),  to  help  litigating  parties  reach  a  fair,  workable  settlement 
and  avoid  extended  litigation,  has  always  been  an  important  priority  of  the  Commission. 
In  a  typical  year,  approximately  70  to  80  percent  of  all  proceedings  set  for  hearing  at  the 
Commission  are  settled.  The  Commission  therefore  enthusiastically  supports  and  is 
implementing  the  ADR  Act. 

Shortly  after  passage  of  the  ADR  Act,  the  Commission  appointed  its  dispute 
resolution  speciaUst.   In  April  1991,  the  Commission  issued  a  Notice  of  Inquiry  (NOI) 
seeking  comments  on  whether  and  how  to  integrate  ADR  techniques  into  the 
Commission's  existing  dispute  resolution  procedures. 

In  November  1994,  the  Commission  issued  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  that 
strongly  endorsed  use  of  alternative  dispute  resolution  methods  in  the  Commission's 
proceedings  and  proposed  to  add  specific  ADR  provisions  to  its  Rules  of  Practice  and 
Procedure.  The  Commission  expects  to  issue  a  final  rule  this  Spring. 

The  Commission  is  attempting  to  use  ADR  techniques  whenever  practicable. 
These  techniques  include:   conciliation,  facilitation,  mediation,  fact  finding,  and  mini-trial. 

Use  of  ADR  techniques,  of  course,  requires  the  consent  and  motivation  of  the 
parties.  Our  Administrative  Law  Judges  advise  parties  early  in  litigation  of  the 
availability  of  settlement  judges  and  ADR  techniques.  They  encourage  the  parties  to  use 
these  facilities  if  the  parties  believe  they  could  reasonably  lead  to  a  full  or  partial 
settlement  of  the  issues  in  controversy.  The  Commission's  trial  staff  likewise  not  only 
encourages  use  of  ADR  techniques  whenever  it  appears  possible  that  its  use  would  be 
fruitful,  but  also  employs  several  ADR  techniques  that  help  facilitate  settlement. 

The  Commission  also  has  taken  other  steps  consistent  with  the  ADR  Act.  Under 
the  new  oil  pipeline  regulations,  which  went  into  effect  in  January  1995,  all  protested  rate 
filings  will  be  sent  initially  to  a  Settlement  Judge  to  attempt  a  negotiated  resolution. 
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In  addition,  the  Commission's  administrative  law  judges,  supervisory  trial  attorneys, 
and  other  attorneys  receive  training  in  the  use  of  ADR  on  a  periodic  basis. 

Finally,  a  current  ongoing  settlement  process  that  is  novel  invoh^es  the  New  Don 
Pedro  hydroelectric  project.  For  the  first  time,  the  Commission  hired  mediators  from  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  The  mediators  are  conducting  a  series  of 
settiement  sessions  with  irrigation  districts,  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  state  and  federal 
agencies,  and  a  number  of  environmental  groups  to  resolve  a  long-running  dispute  over 
water  flows  in  the  State  of  California. 

INTER VENOR  FUNDING 

Mr.  Myers.  Has  the  Commission  funded  any  intervenors  in  its  regulatory  or 
adjudicatory  proceedings  in  the  past  or  current  fiscal  year? 

Ms.  Moler.  The  Commission  has  not  paid  costs  of  intervenors  in  its  regulatory  or 
adjudicatory  proceedings  in  FY  1992,  FY  1993,  FY  1994,  or  FY  1995. 

The  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  ("EAJA")  provides  that  attorneys*  fees  and  otiier 
expenses  shall  be  paid  by  an  agency,  in  specific  circumstances,  "from  any  funds  made 
available  to  the  agency  to  appropriation  or  otherwise."  Section  502  of  the  FY  1993 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act,  Pub.  L.  No.  102-377,  permanently 
provides  that  'T^one  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  or  subsequent  Energy  and  Development 
Appropriations  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of,  or  otherwise  compensate,  parties 
intervening  in  regulatory  or  adjudicatory  proceedings  funded  in  such  Acts."  The 
Commission  has  taken  the  position  that  taxpayers  should  not  subsidize  intervenor  actions. 

Prevailing  parties  who  are  not  intervenors  may  seek  reimbursement  of  attorneys' 
fees  and  costs  imder  EAJA  related  to  appeals  from  Commission  orders.   In  the  past,  the 
Commission  has  successfully  argued  that  it  need  not  pay  costs  or  fees  because  the 
jjetitioning  party  or  parties  have  not  satisfied  EAJA's  statutory  criteria. 

There  were  no  challenges  brought  against  the  Commission  under  EAJA  during  the 
past  year. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  RULEMAKING 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Subcommittee  understands  that  FERC  is  examining  a  number  of 
critical  issues  for  the  electric  utility  industry,  many  of  which  related  to  provisions  of  the 
Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992.  We  further  understand  that  the  Commission  is  considering 
the  issuance  of  a  broad-based  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  to  confront  may  of  these 
outstanding  issues.  Exactly  what  issues  does  the  Commission  expect  to  address  in  this 
NOPR  and  what  is  the  timeline  for  its  consideration?  To  what  extent  will  the  NOPR 
resoh/e  or  address  the  important  issues  of  stranded  cost  investment,  fransmission  access, 
and  pricing? 
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Ms.  Moler.  The  Commission  expects  to  issue  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking 
this  Spring  to  address  issues  concerning  the  provision  of  non-discriminatory  open  access 
wholesale  transmission  services  by  public  utitities.  The  Commission  has  to  date  been 
addressing  these  issues  on  a  case-l^-case  basis. 

I  can  assure  you  that  any  decision  the  Commission  makes  requiring  non- 
discriminatory transmission  access  wiD  address  stranded  cost  investment  issues. 

Finally,  I  do  not  expect  the  Commission  to  address  transmission  pricing  issues  in 
the  rulemaking  proceeding  since  the  Commission  issued  a  Policy  Statement  on 
transmission  pricing  on  October  26,  1994. 

REGIONAL  TRANSNDSSION  GROUPS 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Subcommittee  notes  that  the  Commission  has  been  generally 
supportive  of  the  concept  of  regional  transmission  groups.  RTGs  have  the  potential  to 
provide  for  the  collaborative  resolution  of  transmission  access  issues  by  parties  directly 
affected  by  the  new  open  access  rules.  What  is  the  status  of  regional  efforts  to  establish 
RTGs?  Is  the  Commission  current^  considering  appUcations  for  formal  recognition  of 
such  groups? 

Ms.  Moler.   In  a  policy  statement  regarding  Regional  Transmission  Groups  issued 
on  July  30,  1993,  the  Commission  announced  a  general  policy  of  encouraging  the 
development  of  RTGs.  On  October  27,  1994,  the  Commission  conditionally  approved 
the  RTG  filings  submitted  by  the  Western  Regional  Transmission  Association  (WRTA) 
and  the  Southwest  Regional  Transmission  Association  (SWRTA).   WRTA  and  SWRTA 
both  have  indicated  general  willingness  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Commission.  A  third  group,  the  Northwest  Regional  Transmission  Association 
(NWRTA),  made  its  initial  filing  in  October  1994.  Following  issuance  of  the 
Commission's  WRTA  and  SWRTA  orders,  NWRTA  asked  the  Commission  to  defer 
action  on  its  filing  to  allow  it  time  to  submit  an  amended  application.  While  it  is  my 
understanding  that  other  groups  may  be  considering  seeking  RTG  status,  no  other  RTG 
applications  are  pending  before  the  Commission  at  this  time.  The  Commission  continues 
to  support  the  formation  of  RTGs  and  will  continue  to  encotirage  parties  to  use  RTGs  to 
resolve  transmission  issues  in  the  future. 

CALIFORNIA  PURPA  ENFORCEMENT  ACnON 

Mr,  Myers.  The  Subcommittee  is  aware  of  the  Commission's  decision  last  week 
invalidating  the  California  Public  Utility  Commission's  program  for  the  implementation  of 
the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  In  its  decision,  the  Commission  emphasized 
the  increasing  competitiveness  of  the  electric  utility  industry  and  ruled  that  all  potential 
sources  of  electric  capacity  must  be  considered  in  the  determination  of  "avoided  costs"  in 
purchasing  independently  produced  power.  Do  you  anticipate  futiire  decisions  generally 
interpreting  the  appUcation  and  scope  of  PURPA? 
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Ms.  Moler.  Although  we  cannot  estimate  how  many  PURPA  interpretation 
matters  will  be  brought  to  the  Commission  for  its  consideration,  two  such  cases  recently 
have  been  filed.  The  first  is  a  complaint  filed  with  the  Commission  by  the  New  York 
State  Electric  &  Gas  Corporation  on  February  14,  1995,  in  Docket  No.  EL9S-28-000. 
The  other  is  a  petition  for  a  declaratory  order  filed  with  the  Commission  by  CGE  Fulton, 
L.L.C.  on  February  13,  1995,  in  Docket  No.  EL95-27-000. 

Mr.  Myers.  In  your  estimation,  is  the  time  ripe  for  Congress  to  re-examine  the 
statute  and  its  impact  on  competitive  electricity  markets? 

Ms.  Moler.  I  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  Congress  to  undertake  a  review  of 
PURPA. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  REGULATORY  REFORM  AND  COMPETITION 

Mr.  Myers.  In  the  Commission's  view,  how  well  have  the  electric  power  regulatory 
reform  provisions  of  the  1992  Energy  Policy  Act  worked  to  promote  competition  in  the 
electric  utility  industry?  What  steps  will  the  Commission  take  in  the  months  ahead  to 
continue  fostering  competition  in  the  electric  power  industry  while  protecting  native  load 
customers  and  preserving  the  reliability  of  the  nation's  electric  transmission  grid? 

Ms.  Moler.  The  regulatory  reform  provisions  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  have 
worked  to  promote  competition  in  the  electric  utility  industry.  As  of  March  3,  1995,  the 
Commission  had  granted  176  appUcations  for  exempt  wholesale  generator  (EWG)  status 
pursuant  to  new  section  32  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935,  and  had 
issued  4  proposed  orders  and  4  final  orders  requiring  wholesale  transmission  services 
pursuant  to  newly  amended  sections  211  and  212  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

The  Commission  will  continue  to  aggressively  implement  the  EWG  and  section 
211-212  transmission  provisions  in  the  futwe.  The  Commission  also  will  continue  to 
promote  competitive  markets  by  permitting  market-based  wholesale  generation  rates  for 
public  utilities  that  demonstrate  that  they  and  their  affiliates  either  lack  or  have  mitigated 
their  market  power. 

In  addition,  as  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  answer  to  an  earlier  question,  the 
Commission  intends  to  issue  this  Spring  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  that, 
consistent  with  the  Energy  Policy  Act,  will  further  induce  competition  while  protecting 
native  load  customers  and  preserving  the  reliability  of  the  Nation's  electric  transmission 
grid. 

TRANSMISSION  RELIABILITY  AND  PRICING 

Mr.  Myers.  Has  the  reliability  of  the  nation's  electricity  delivery  systems  been 
affected  by  the  greater  access  to  transmission  facilities  now  enjoyed  by  independent 
power  producers?  Describe  the  Commission's  current  transmission  pricing  policy  for 
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power  wheeling  services  provided  under  the  Federal  Power  Act  What  principles  guide 
this  policy? 

Ms.  Moler.  The  reliability  of  the  nation's  transmission  system  has  not  been 
adversely  affected  by  independent  power  producers'  access  to  the  transmission  system. 

The  Commission's  current  transmission  pricing  policies  for  wheeling  services  are 
contained  in  a  policy  statement  issued  on  October  26,  1994.  The  policy  statement  is 
intended  to  provide  utilities  and  their  customers  with  flexibility  in  designing  appropriate 
transmission  pricing  methods;  utilities  may  propose  a  broad  range  of  new  and  innovative 
pricing  propcKals,  including  distance  sensitive  pricing  methods.  The  policy  statement 
identifies  five  principles  for  evaluating  transmission  pricing  proposals:   (1)  transmission 
pricing  must  meet  the  traditional  revenue  requirement;  (2)  transmission  pricing  must 
reflect  comparability;  (3)  transmission  pricing  should  promote  economic  efficiency;  (4) 
transmission  pricing  should  promote  ^imess;  and  (5)  transmission  pricing  should  be 
practical. 

The  policy  statement  also  provides  procedures  for  a  utility  to  propose  a 
transmission  pricing  method  that  does  not  meet  the  traditional  revenue  requirement. 
Utilities  filing  "non-conforming"  pricing  proposals  must  do  so  either  throu^  a  request  for 
a  declaratory  order,  or  in  conjunction  with  a  companion  pricing  proposal  that  meets  the 
traditional  revenue  requirement  Utilities  filing  "non-conforming"  pricing  proposals  must 
also  demonstrate  that  the  proposals  will  produce  greater  consumer  benefits  than  a 
conforming  proposal,  e^.,  through  greater  access  or  customer  choice,  lower  delivered 
power  prices,  or  service  flexibility.  Utilities  filing  "non-conforming"  pricing  proposals 
must  further  show  that  the  proposals  will  promote  competitive  bulk  power  markets. 
They  must  also  have  a  comparability  tariff  on  file  before  they  can  obtain  approval  of  a 
"non-conforming"  pricing  proposaL 

CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1990 

Mr.  Myers.  What  progress  has  FERC  made  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  the  1990  Qean  Air  Act  Amendments? 

Ms.  Moler.  FERC's  one  direct  responsibility  (Section  808)  was  to  study 
environmental  externalities  of  electricity  production.  Section  808  required  FERC  to: 
estimate  the  net  environmental  benefits  of  renewable  energy;  propose  one  or  models  for 
incorporating  these  benefits  into  the  regulatory  treatment  of  renewable  energy;  and  make 
recommendations  to  Congress.  The  FERC  staff  submitted  its  Section  808  report  to 
Congress  in  December  1992.  The  major  conclusion  of  the  report  is  that  the  right  way  to 
estimate  environmental  externalities  is  to  use  a  "damage  function"  approach,  but  that  few 
of  the  states  experimenting  with  environmental  adders  used  such  an  approach. 

FERC  has  two  indirect  responsibilities  imder  the  amendments:  to  provide 
guidance  to  electric  utilities  on  the  accounting  and  the  wholesale  ratemaldng  treatment  of 
SO^  allowances. 
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FERC  adopted  a  final  accounting  rule  in  March  1993.  The  rule  makes  clear  that 
it  applies  only  to  accounting,  not  ratemaking.  Key  features  of  the  rule  include: 
allowances  in  inventory  are  valued  at  historical  cost;  allowzinces  traded  between  affiliates 
will  be  at  fair  market  value;  and  allowances  will  be  expensed  at  weighted  average  cost. 

In  December  1994,  FERC  issued  a  Policy  Statement  on  ratemaking  treatment  of 
allowances  in  coordination  rates  in  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  Phase  I  allowance 
trading  program.  Allowances  will  be  valued  at  incremental  cost  in  coordination  rates, 
with  incremental  cost  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  an  external  allowance  market 
price  index.  In  addition,  FERC  has  issued  orders  in  two  cases  involving  allowance 
valuation  within  public  utility  holding  companies-  Southern  Company  Services,  Inc.  and 
American  Electric  Power  Service  Corporation.  These  orders  recognized  that  holding 
company  systems  are  likely  to  propose  different  ratemaking  treatments  reflecting  the 
differences  in  the  existing  cost-sharing  arrangements. 

DECOMMISSIONING  OF  HYDRO  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Myers.   Does  the  Commission  have  authority  to  deconunission  a  previously 
licensed  hydropower  project  as  an  alternative  to  relicensing?  Can  the  Commission  legally 
order  the  owner  of  a  decommissioned  project  to  remove  the  dam  or  other  project  works? 
If  so,  who  will  pay  for  restoring  the  project  lands  to  an  acceptable  condition? 

Ms.  Moler.  The  Commission  addressed  these  issues  in  a  PoUcy  Statement  it 
issued  on  January  4  of  this  year.    The  Commission  noted  that  a  relicense  application  will 
be  denied  only  in  the  rare  cases  where  the  license  cannot  be  conditioned  to  meet  the 
standards  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  The  Commission  anticipates  that,  if  a  project  shuts 
down,  the  reason  will  usually  be  because  the  project  operator  declines  a  new  Ucense, 
because  it  decides  that  the  additional  costs  associated  with  the  new  license  conditions 
render  the  project  economically  unattractive. 

For  whatever  reason  a  hydroelectric  project  ceases  to  be  licensed,  the  project 
must  be  decommissioned.  This  means  that  at  a  minimum  power  production  must  stop 
and  the  generating  equipment  must  be  disabled.  In  its  Policy  Statement  the  Commission 
concluded  that  it  also  has  the  authority  to  require  the  project  operator  to  remove  other 
parts  of  the  project,  including  the  dam,  if  that  is  what  the  public  interest  requires. 
However,  the  Commission  anticipated  that  in  most  cases  any  dam  and  reservoir  will  be 
left  intact,  since  these  facilities  generally  serve  useful  purposes  other  than  power 
production,  and  removal  could  have  adverse  environmental  impacts. 

Where  project  works  are  located  on  federal  land,  the  Commission  has  long 
required  the  licensee  to  restore  the  lands  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  responsible  agency, 
generally  either  the  Forest  Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Where  federal 
lands  are  not  involved,  the  Commission  indicated  that  it  would  involve  the  relevant  state 
agencies  in  discussions  concerning  the  disposition  of  project  works,  and  the  orderly 
transition  to  the  state  of  jurisdiction  over  remaining  works.  The  Conmussion  concluded 
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that  it  can  require  the  project  owner  to  absorb  a  reasonable  level  of  the  costs  of 
decommissioning  a  project  and  restoring  the  site. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 

Mr.  Myers.  Could  you  broadly  describe  the  impact  on  the  FERC's  hydro  program 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  PUD  No.  1  of  Jefferson  County,  et  al.  v.  Washington 
Dept.  of  Ecology?  That  decision  empowers  states  to  establish  terms  and  conditions  for 
the  development  of  hydro  projects  through  the  clean  water  certification  process  under 
section  401  of  the  Qean  Water  Act  E>oes  the  Conunission  have  a  position  on  the 
Court's  decision?  Is  legislation  necessary  to  modify  or  clarify  the  decision  in  any  way? 

Ms.  Moler.  Jefferson  County  is  having  a  major  impact  on  the  hydropower 
licensing  and  relicensing  programs.  Since  1920,  the  Commission's  statutory  role  has  been 
to  weigh  the  competing  interests  of  parties  involved  in  hydroelectric  licensing  (including 
developers,  consumers,  state  and  federal  resource  agencies),  and  to  issue  licenses 
reflecting  a  balancing  of  those  interests.   Under  Jefferson  County,  the  Commission  can 
no  longer  perform  this  beilancing  function,  but  instead  must  adopt  most,  if  not  all, 
conditions  contained  in  state  water  qualify  certifications  issued  pursuant  to  Section  401  of 
the  Qean  Water  Act,  including  state  determinations  regarding  minimum  instream  flows, 
an  issue  crucial  to  project  economics.   Such  conditions  can  burden  hydropower  licensees 
with  increased  costs,  added  administrative  requirements,  and  delays  in  the  licensing 
process.  State  conditions  may  also  create  conflicts,  which  the  Conunission  will  be  without 
authorify  to  resolve,  with  conditions  imposed  by  federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  the  Interior,  and  with  the  energy  and  environmental 
policies  of  other  states.  As  a  consequence  of  the  Commission's  inability  to  resolve  these 
conflicts,  licensees  must  litigate  these  matters  in  the  state  and  federal  courts. 

It  is  clear  that  Jefferson  County  interprets  water  quality  to  include  matters  such  as 
water  quantity,  aesthetics,  and  recreation  that  the  Commission  traditionally  interpreted  as 
being  outside  the  scope  of  water  quality.  It  is  also  clear  that  Jefferson  County  alters  the 
balanced  regulatory  scheme  enacted  by  Congress,  and  requires  the  Commission  to 
include  in  Ucenses  it  issues  conditions  imposed  by  the  states,  regardless  of  the  merits  of 
those  conditions.  As  I  have  previously  testified,  I  suppxDrt  legislation  that  would  remove 
the  disruption  and  confusion  engendered  by  Jefferson  county  and  restore  the 
Commission's  traditional  role  in  hydroelectric  licensing. 

ORDER  NO.  636  BENEFITS 

Mr.  Myers.  Please  assess  the  results  of  the  Commission's  restructiuing  rule  for  the 
natural  gas  industry.  Order  No.  636.  Is  the  order  operating  to  provide  consumers  with 
greater  access  to  lower  cost  gas  supplies?   What  more  needs  to  be  done,  if  anything,  to 
foster  greater  competition  in  the  natvxal  gas  industry? 

Ms.  Moler.  Order  No.  636  has  benefitted  all  the  major  sectors  of  the  natiual  gas 
industry.  The  benefits  clearly  outweigh  the  costs  of  the  transition,  since,  for  the  first 
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time,  the  market  for  natural  gas  as  a  commodity  is  both  £air  and  competitive.  In 
addition,  the  national  natural  gas  transportation  system  is  more  flexible  than  ever  before, 
and  more  reliable. 

The  results  of  the  Commission's  restructuring  rule.  Order  No.  636,  have  also  been 
assessed  by  the  GAO  in  a  November  1993  report  entitled:  "Natural  Gas:  Costs,  Benefits, 
and  Concerns  Related  to  FERC's  Order  No.  636."  The  GAO's  report  specifically  foimd: 

•  "With  the  exception  of  officials  representing  small  mxmicipal  distributors, 
industry  analysts  generally  agree  that  Order  636  is  needed  to  continue  the 
increases  in  efficiency  and  competition  achieved  by  previous  statutory  and 
regulatory  initiatives." 

•  "...  many  industry  analysts  agree  that,  on  balance,  the  order  corrects  problems 
in  the  structure  of  the  industry  and  could  provide  benefits  to  society  as  a  whole  as 
a  result  of  greater  competition  in  the  industry. .  ." 

•  "Greater  open-access  transportation  and  the  unbundling  of  pipeline  services  will 
allow  LDCs  to  shop  for  the  lowest-priced  gas  supplies  and  purchase  only  the  type 
and  amount  of  service  they  require." 

•  "The  principle  benefit  producers  expect  to  realize  from  Order  636  is  access  to 
more  buyers  of  natural  gas,  pjirticularly  in  residential  markets." 

•  "Because  the  pipeline  companies  must  separate  their  transportation  and  storage 
services  under  Order  636,  meirketers  will  potentially  be  more  competitive  with  the 
pipeline  companies  for  gas  sales." 

Thiis,  Order  No.  636  lays  a  solid  foundation  for  the  future.  Within  the  636 
framework,  both  the  Commission  and  the  industry  will  continue  improvements.  For 
example,  last  month,  the  Commission  began  a  major  new  inquiry  into  alternatives  to 
traditional  cost-of-service  regulation  for  pipelines.  This  will  continue  the  Commission's 
policy  of  letting  competition  work  where  it  can  in  the  natural  gas  industry,  while  retaining 
more  traditional  forms  of  regulation  where  needed. 

OIL  PIPELINE  REGULATORY  REFORM 

Mr.  Myers.  How  have  the  oil  pipeline  regulatory  reform  provisions  of  the  1992 
Energy  Policy  Act  changed  FERC's  regulation  of  oil  pipeline  rates?  What  steps  have  you 
taken  to  carry  out  these  reforms? 

Ms.  Moler.  In  compliance  with  section  1801  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  the 
Commission  instituted  a  rulemaking  proceeding,  cuhninating  on  October  22,  1993,  with 
the  issuance  of  a  final  rule.  Order  No.  561,  which  became  effective  January  1,  1995,  that 
provides  a  simplified  and  generally  applicable  ratemaking  methodology  for  oil  pipelines, 
consistent  with  the  just  and  reasonable  standard  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
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Prior  to  Jfinuary  1,  1995,  pipelines  were  required  to  justify  their  rate  changes  by  a 
cost-of-service  showing,  a  process  that  was  cumbersome  and  time-consuming  to  the 
industry  and  to  the  Commission. 

Order  No.  S61  adopts  an  "indexing"  methodology  as  the  general  approach  to 
justifying  oil  pipeline  rate  changes,  and  provides  for  cost-of-service  and  negotiated  rate 
alternatives  to  indexing.  If  a  pipeline  desires  to  charge  market-based  rates,  it  may  do  so 
only  after  a  finding  that  the  markets  served  by  the  pipeline  are  competitive.  This  new 
methodology  is  not  applicable  to  the  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  System  or  any  pipeline 
delivering  oil  directly  or  indirectly  to  TAPS,  since  Congress  expressly  excluded  these 
pipelines  from  the  provisions  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  for  ratemaking  purposes. 

The  final  rule  also  revised  the  rate  filing  requirements  and  procedural  regulations 
to  reflect  the  new  ratemaking  approach,  including  required  alternative  dispute  resolution 
procedures  to  seek  to  resolve  contentious  issues  short  of  full-blown  litigation. 

The  index  approach  adopted  by  the  Commission  has  simplified  the  filing  of  rate 
changes.  The  burden  has  been  eased  on  the  pipelines  since  they  will  not  have  to  cost- 
justify  their  rates  unless  there  is  a  protest  The  burden  on  both  shippers  and  also 
Commission  staff  in  the  review  of  ofl  pipeline  rate  changes  has  been  reduced,  since  the 
only  review  necessary  is  to  ensure  that  the  rate  is  at  or  below  the  applicable  rate  ceiling, 
instead  of  a  detailed  examination  of  the  pipeline's  cost  justification  for  individual  rates. 

Concurrently  with  the  issuance  of  Opinion  No.  561,  and  as  a  part  of  the 
Commission's  compliance  with  the  Congressional  mandate,  the  Commission  instituted  two 
new  proceedings,  cuhninating  in  final  rules  adopting  (1)  the  filing  requirements  for  cost 
information  that  pip>elines  must  include  with  cost-of-service  rate  filings,  and  changes  in 
their  annual  reports  to  the  Commission;  and  (2)  the  filing  requirements  for  pipelines  that 
seek  to  charge  market-based  rates.  These  rules  were  also  effective  January  1,  1995. 

STAFFING  LEVEL  FOR  NATURAL  GAS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chapman.  If  the  Commission  has  essentially  deregulated  the  natural  gas 
pipeline  industry,  why  is  it  necessary  to  continue  to  have  659  employees  in  the  natural 
gas  and  oil  pipelines  program?  Wouldn't  a  25%  staff  reduction  better  reflect  a  move 
toward  less  regulation? 

Ms.  Moler.  Although  Congress  has  deregulated  the  commodify  price  of  gas  sold 
at  the  wellhead  by  enacting  the  Wellhead  Decontrol  Act  of  1989,  the  Commission 
continues  to  regulate  facilities,  rates,  and  conditions  of  service  for  natural  gas  pipelines. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  the  Commission  has  concentrated  its  effort  on  restructuring  the 
gas  pip>eline  services  to  allow  competitive  forces  to  function  in  the  marketplace.  We  have 
also  streamlined  our  pipeUne  regulation  to  give  companies  more  choices.  These  efforts 
have  already  resulted  in  a  staff  reduction  of  25  percent  in  the  gas  and  oil  programs  since 
FY  1988. 
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While  oiir  initiatives  are  to  increase  competition  in  the  gas  industry,  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  there  will  be  less  traditional  regulation.  Increased  competition  in 
the  natural  gas  industry  is  not  the  same  as  deregulation.  We  will  continue  to  deal  with 
complex  issues  and  oversee  the  industry  to  ensure  that  the  changes  that  have  been  made 
are  working  well  and  that  the  public  is  protected.  As  the  Commission  and  the  industry 
both  gain  experience,  I  believe  further  reductions  in  staff  are  likely,  although  the  level 
and  timing  of  those  reductions  will  depend  on  many  factors. 

NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE  RETURN  ON  EQUITY 

Mr.  Chapman.   It  is  my  understanding  that  the  natural  gas  pipeline  industry  had 
an  overall  return  on  equity  of  11%  for  1994.  This  level  of  return  is  clearly  not  adequate 
to  attract  capital  for  future  pipeline  expansions.  Most  analysts  are  looking  for  returns  of 
14%  to  18%  as  necessary  to  attract  large  amounts  of  capital.  Why  is  the  pipeline 
industry  being  penalized  on  their  returns  on  equity  and  is  the  Commission  plaiming  to 
look  into  this  matter? 

Ms.  Moler.   I  do  not  believe  the  pipeline  industry  is  being  penalized  on  their 
returns  on  equity.  Most  rate  cases  filed  by  the  natural  gas  pipelines  are  resolved  through 
settlements.  As  part  of  the  settlement  negotiations  conducted  in  the  rate  cases,  return  on 
equity  is  but  one  element  among  many  considered  in  the  settlement  offers  and  the  give 
and  take  among  pipelines,  customers,  State  Commissions  and  FERC  staff.  As  such,  the 
return  on  equity  agreed  to  by  the  parties  strikes  a  delicate  balance  between  all  the  other 
elements  reflected  in  the  settlement  package,  including  other  aspects  of  the  cost  of 
service,  depreciation,  cost  allocation,  rate  design  and  volumes  moved  through  the  system. 

In  1994,  returns  on  equity  in  rate  settlements  approved  by  the  Commission  ranged 
from  11.88  percent  to  13.68  percent  and  pretax  returns  ranged  from  12.5  percent  to  15.7 
percent.  In  three  recent  litigated  cases  the  Commission  allowed  the  pipeline  returns  on 
equity  ranging  from  12.0  to  14.3  percent.  The  Commission  has  and  will  continue  to  look 
at  various  methodologies  to  determine  the  appropriate  capital  structure,  return  on  equity 
and  the  risk  factors  and  other  conditions  in  the  natural  gas  industry. 

ORDER  NO.  636  IMPACT  ON  RESIDENTIAL  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  Chapman.  Your  proposals  to  develop  acceptable  criteria  for  market  based 
and  incentive  rates  are  encouraging.   I  urge  you  to  proceed  quickly  on  these  proposals  as 
a  means  of  having  future  industry  growth  tied  to  the  market  place. 

In  your  statement,  you  indicate  that  Order  No.  636  has  benefitted  all  the  major 
sectors  of  the  natural  gas  industry.   What  has  the  impact  been  on  residential  users? 
Have  there  been  any  price  increases,  and  if  so  can  you  address  why  this  is  occurring? 

Ms.  Moler.   We  are  committed  to  using  market-based  solutions  wherever  it  is 
clear  that  markets  are  competitive.  We  are  also  committed  to  exploring  the  potential  of 
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incentive  rates  and  other  proposals  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  fairness  of  sectors  of 
the  industry  that  must  remain  under  closer  regulatory  scrutiny. 

Order  No.  636  is  a  major  example  of  our  commitment  to  comfietition.   It  was  the 
culmination  of  more  than  ten  years  of  transition  to  market  forces  in  buying  and  selling 
natural  gas.  The  latest  data  from  EIA  cover  the  first  11  months  of  1994.  Based  on  those 
data,  natural  gas  prices  declined  for  every  end  use  sector  in  real  terms  between  1984  and 
1994.  Over  that  time,  residential  prices  fell  in  constant  1994  dollars  from  $8.48  to  $6.45 
per  million  British  thermal  units  (MMBtu),  a  decrease  of  23  percent. 

Between  1993  and  1994,  EIA  data  report  that  prices  to  residential  users  increased 
slightly  in  constant  dollars  across  the  country,  from  $6.25  to  $6.45  per  MMBtu  (3 
percent).  However,  the  prices  that  were  directly  affected  by  Order  No.  636  were  those 
for  gas  delivered  to  the  distribution  company's  city  gate.  Those  prices  fell  from  $3.26  per 
MMBtu  in  1993  to  $3.11  per  MMBtu  in  1994  -  a  5  percent  decline.  The  Commission 
does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  the  distribution  sector  of  the  industry.  This  sector 
accounts  for  about  half  the  total  price  that  residential  users  pay. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


March  3,  1995 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  to  present  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  for 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 

OVERVIEW 

The  Commission's  total  funding  requirement  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  is  $151.6  million. 
This  is  a  9  percent  reduction  from  our  Fiscal  Year  1995  appropriation.   This  reduction 
reflects  our  commitment  to  Administration  and  Congressional  goals  of  reducing  spending  by 
cutting  administrative  costs  and  simplifying  regulations  where  appropriate. 

We  are  doing  more  with  fewer  people.  The  FY  1996  appropriation  will  support  a 
staffing  level  of  1,453  fuU-time  equivalents,  down  from  the  FY  1995  level  of  1,463.  This 
continues  a  trend.    Our  FTEs  were  reduced  by  29  in  our  FY  1995  budget. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  the  Commission  has  substantially  upgraded  its  management 
systems.   We  are  now  in  compliance  with  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990.   Our 
improved  systems  have  already  paid  dividends.   We  can  now  quantify  carryover  funds  fiom 
previous  years.   We  also  have  a  plan  for  using  the  carryover  funds  that  includes  reducing  our 
Fiscal  Year  1996  appropriation  by  an  additional  10  percent  or  $15  million. 

Our  auditors,  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  recently  gave  us  a  clean  bill  of  health  by  issuing 
an  "unqualified  opinion"  on  our  FY  1994  financial  statements.   This  represents  a  marked 
improvement  over  our  previous  audits.   To  me,  that  is  important  news  ~  it  means  that  our 
management  systems  are  working,  and  it  means  that  we  are  using  the  funds  entrusted  to  us 
responsibly.   As  I  go  through  the  highlights  of  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish,  I  hope  you 
will  agree  that  we  are  also  using  them  wisely. 
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NATURALGAS 

Let  me  start  with  natural  gas,  where  we  oversee  more  than  130  interstate  pqwlines. 
Natural  gas  supplies  almost  a  quarter  of  the  Nation's  total  eosigy  needs. 

For  several  years,  the  Commission  has  followed  a  policy  of  letting  competition  work 
where  it  can  in  the  natural  gas  industry,  while  retaining  more  traditional  forms  of  regulation 
where  needed.   This  has  led  to  an  industry  that  is  vastly  different  now  from  the  one  we  knew 
even  a  few  years  ago. 

In  1992,  the  Conunission  issued  Order  No.  636,  which  began  the  final  phase  of 
restructuring  the  natural  gas  industry.   Order  No.  636  required  pq)elines  to  restnicmre  their 
operations  to  bring  the  benefits  of  conqietitioa  at  die  wellhead  to  consumers.   The  order 
allowed  the  pipelines  to  recover  prudently  incurred  transition  costs  attributable  to  complying 
with  it.  We  have  finished  the  individual  restructuring  cases  for  all  the  interstate  pipelines, 
but  we  are  still  dealing  with  transition  cost  cases. 

We  now  have  enough  experioice  to  judge  the  success  of  Order  No.  636.  Put  simply: 
It  works.   The  Order  has  benefitted  all  the  major  sectors  of  the  industry.   The  benefits  of  the 
rule  clearly  outweigh  the  costs  of  the  transition.   Producers  have  vast  new  opportunities  to 
sell  their  gas,  and  end-users  have  much  better  access  to  natural  gas  supplies.   Pipelines 
provide  unbundled  transportation  service  to  aU  shq)pers.   Pqwlines  may  also  seU  gas,  if  they 
choose,  through  sq)arate  subsidiaries  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  any  other  gas 
supplier.   For  the  first  time,  the  market  for  natural  gas  as  a  commodity  is  both  fair  and 
competitive.   All  players  play  under  the  same  rules.   The  wiimer  is  the  American  public. 

Under  Order  No.  636,  the  natural  gas  system  is  more  flexible  than  ever  before,  and 
more  reliable.   Curtailments  are  a  thing  of  the  past.   Last  year  we  saw  the  coldest  winter  in 
100  years.   The  interstate  grid  proved  fiilly  able  to  meet  customer  obligations.   That  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  recurring  emergoicies  we  used  to  have. 

Perhaps  most  important.  Order  No.  636  lays  a  solid  foundation  for  the  future.  Within 
the  basic  Order  No.  636  structure,  both  the  Commission  and  the  industry  will  be  looking  for 
ways  to  make  further  improvonents. 

For  instance,  under  Order  No.  636,  we  began  a  new  program  enabling  those  who 
have  rights  to  pipeline  capacity  to  release  these  rights  either  temporarily  or  permanendy.   It 
works  a  little  Uie  way  subleasing  does  in  real  estate.   Local  distribution  companies  can  offset 
some  of  the  costs  of  reserving  cq>acity  for  cold  winter  days  by  subleasing  the  cf^acity  when 
they  do  not  need  it.   The  program  hel^s  make  better,  more  efficient  use  of  the  pipeline 
system.   Many  shippers  now  use  this  capacity  release  program  both  to  buy  and  sell  capacity. 
We  are  now  reviewing  the  program  to  find  ways  to  make  it  work  even  better. 
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Just  last  month  the  Commission  began  a  major  new  inquiry  into  alternatives  to 
traditional  cost-of-service  regulation  for  pipelines.   Our  philosophy  is  simple:  Where 
competition  exists,  it  does  a  b^ter  job  tlum  we  can.  We  will  allow  pipelines  to  use  maiket- 
based  rates  if  their  markets  are  comp^itive.  In  the  absence  of  competition,  we  are  also 
interested  in  developing  incentive  or  performance  based  approaches  to  encourage  more 
efficient  uses  of  the  pq)eline  syston.   For  me,  the  basic  questions  will  be:   Will  the 
alternative  work  better  than  tte  traditional  method?  And,  will  it  provide  the  same  or  better 
protection  to  those  who  remain  subject  to  market  power? 

We  are  also  looking  at  how  we  set  rates  for  new  pipeline  construction.  Here  we  must 
balance  the  need  to  provide  incentives  for  new  construction  against  the  impact  the  cost  of 
such  construction  can  have  on  current  ratepayers.   We  expect  to  issue  a  policy  statement  on 
this  subject  soon. 

OIL  PIPELINES 

I  wUl  mention  oil  pipelines  briefly.  The  Energy  Policy  Act  required  us  to  streamline 
the  way  we  regulate  oil  pq)elines.  We  rtspoaded  by  creating  a  new  index-based  method  for 
setting  oil  pipeline  rates.  Oil  pq)elines  may  also  use  cost-of-service  rate-making  methods  or 
maiket-based  rates,  when  appn^niate. 

ELECTRIC  POWER 

A  little  over  two  years  ago.  Congress  passed  the  Eneigy  Policy  Act.   The  Energy 
Policy  Act  has  already  proven  to  be  a  very  significant  factor  in  an  industry  undergoing 
revolutionary  changes. 

The  changes  are  being  driven  by  changing  marketplace  economics.   A  simple  example 
will  show  what  is  hs^ipening.   Entrq)reneurs  can  now  build  and  run  new  generating  plants 
for  as  little  as  3  to  4  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.   At  the  same  time,  many  utilities'  existing 
plants  cost  anywhere  from  6  to  15  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.   These  older  plants  simply  are  not 
competitive  in  today's  markets. 

Throughout  the  country  customers  are  demanding  access  to  the  lower  cost  generators 
~  and  that  means  access  to  the  transmission  grid.   The  Energy  Policy  Act  recognized  the 
importance  of  transmission  access  when  it  e>q>anded  our  authority  to  order  utilities  to  provide 
access  to  wholesale  customers  under  Section  211  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

As  regulators,  we  must  craft  new  rules  that  make  sense  in  this  new  environment.  We 
certainly  want  to  encourage  new,  low-cost  power  generators.   They  offer  huge  savings  to 
electricity  customers  and,  by  lowering  oiergy  costs,  will  help  Americans  compete.   At  the 
same  time,  we  must  make  sure  that  our  utilities  remain  healthy  and  financially  sound  so  that 
we  continue  to  have  an  adequate  and  reliable  electric  su{^ly.  Balancing  these  two  objectives 
is  not  easy;  it  taxes  the  creativity  in  all  of  us. 
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As  the  industry  evolves,  our  policies  on  transmission  access  are  also  evolving.   We 
are  pursuing  a  policy  of  requiring  open  transmission  access  to  promote  competition  for 
wholesale  sellers  and  customers.   During  the  past  year,  we  have  been  developing 
comparability,  a  "Golden  Rule"  for  transmitting  utilities  -  do  unto  others  as  you  do  for 
yourself.   We  are  now  examining  how  we  can  best  implement  our  new  standards  of  open 
access  and  comparability.  The  Commission  expects  to  define  this  comparability  requirement 
in  greater  detail  in  a  generic  rulemaking.   We  will  propose  to  apply  comparability  and  open 
access  requirements  for  all  utilities  subject  to  our  jurisdiction.   In  doing  so,  we  will  carefully 
consider  the  views  of  all  segments  of  the  industry.   And  we  will  not  compromise  the 
reliability  of  the  Nation's  electric  supply. 

Competition  in  the  wholesale  maiicet  is  inevitable  —  indeed,  it  is  here  now  —  and  it 
will  be  good  for  consumers.   Just  as  we  found  in  restructuring  the  natural  gas  industry, 
however,  the  utilities  we  regulate  will  incur  costs  in  the  transition  to  a  more  competitive 
industry.   Utilities  that  were  obligated  to  invest  to  meet  customers'  needs  in  a  different,  non- 
competitive world  see  the  very  real  possibility  of  losing  much  of  the  value  of  their 
investments.   This  is  the  stranded  cost  problem.   The  costs  are  real.   Investments  have  been 
made  and  plants  have  been  built.   Utilities  deserve  a  fair  opportunity  to  recover  their 
prudently  incurred  costs. 

We  are  now  analyzing  comments  made  in  response  to  our  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaking  on  stranded  costs.   We  have  not  decided  how  to  measure  these  costs,  nor  how  to 
allocate  them  if  they  are  stranded.   But,  as  we  learned  on  the  gas  side,  neither  the  courts  nor 
sound  principles  of  public  policy  will  aUow  us  to  ignore  the  costs  of  moving  to  competition. 
Transition  costs  must  be  addressed  from  the  start,  not  put  off  until  later.   Thus,  let  me  assure 
you  that  our  requirements  on  open  access  will  be  coupled  with  a  mechanism  for  resolving 
stranded  costs. 

The  changes  in  the  electric  power  industry  will  require  that  we  examine  some  very 
difficult  jurisdictional  issues  under  the  Federal  Power  Act.   We  will  work  closely  with  the 
states  in  examining  these  jurisdictional  issues.   The  issues  are  complex  and  novel  as  a  matter 
of  both  law  and  policy.   This  is  hardly  surprising,  since  today's  emerging  electric  industry  is 
vastly  different  from  anything  that  could  have  been  imagined  in  1935,  when  the  Federal 
Power  Act  was  enacted.   We  must  resolve  these  issues  in  a  way  that  helps,  rather  than 
hinders,  the  growth  of  competition. 

HYDROPOWER 

Let  me  turn  now  to  our  hydropower  program,  where  we  regulate  more  than  1,600 
projects  that  produce  about  48  percent  of  all  the  Nation's  renewable  energy. 

The  biggest  issue  here  is  the  relicensing  of  157  projects  whose  licenses  expired  in 
December,  1993.  We  have  worked  very  hard  to  handle  this  bulge  of  casework  as  quickly 
and  as  conscientiously  as  possible.   I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  we  have  already  issued 
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licenses  in  66  of  these  cases.   We  anticqiate  that  we  will  finish  the  vast  majority  of  the 
remaining  cases  by  the  end  of  1995. 

One  of  the  most  time-consoming  aq)ects  of  our  hydrc^wer  licensing  program  is 
doing  the  environmental  documentation  required  under  NEPA.  We  have  tried  to  address  this 
issue  in  a  comprehensive,  coopoative  way  with  all  parties.   We  have  encouraged  parties  to 
settle  their  differences  and  resolve  issues  cooperativdy. 

In  December,  we  concluded  an  examination  of  our  authority  to  decommission  some 
hydropower  projects.  We  recognized  that  there  will  be  some  circumstances  that  require 
hydropower  facilities  to  be  decommissioned.   We  believe  we  have  authority  to  require 
decommissioning.  We  specified  the  drcumstances  in  which  we  would  do  so  very  carefully 
and  narrowly.   By  doing  so,  I  bdieve  we  have  given  the  industry  much  greater  certainty 
about  what  to  expect  in  the  future. 

I  cannot  discuss  our  hydropower  program  without  mentioning  last  year's  Jefferson 
County  Supreme  Court  decision.  That  decisicm  shifts  broad  authority  from  the  Commission 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  tbe  states  under  the  Glean  Water  Act.   States  may  now 
impose  conditions  on  hydropower  projects  beyond  aisuring  that  water  quality  standards  are 
met.   The  decision  turns  water  quality  standards  into  water  quantity  standards.   States  may 
now  veto  hydroelectric  projects  that  the  Commission  has  determined  to  be  beneficial  under 
the  Federal  Power  Act. 

Clearly,  states  should  be  able  to  prevent  the  dischar^ge  of  pollutants  into  their  waters. 
That  is,  they  should  have  control  over  issues  that  relate  purely  to  water  quality.  Jefferson 
County  goes  well  beyond  that.  I  believe  that  Congress  ultimately  will  nesd  to  legislate  if  it 
wishes  to  restore  the  Commission's  ability  to  make  the  decisions  needed  to  foster  the 
comprehensive  developmoit  of  our  Nation's  waterways  as  required  by  the  Federal  Power 
Act. 

CONCLUSION 

I  want  to  conclude  widi  a  point  that  is  particulariy  important  to  me  as  the 
Commission's  Chair.   The  Commission,  which  by  law  is  bipartisan,  has  achieved  a 
consensus  approach  on  almost  all  of  die  difficult  cases  we  have  faced.   I'm  proud  of  that.   In 
my  many  years  on  the  Hill  as  a  staff  monber  for  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  I  learned  how  important  it  is  to  find  consensus  whenever  possible.   Looking 
forward  to  the  challenges  that  face  us,  eq>ecially  in  the  electric  power  industry,  I  believe  that 
the  need  for  building  consensus  will  be  more  inqjoitant  than  ever. 

This  concludes  my  statonent  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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